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PRE  FAC  E. 


The  work  originally  pnbliBhed  under  the  title  of  The  New  Ahebican  Ctolo- 
P£DU.  was  completed  in  1863,  since  wLich  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has 
attuned  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which 
hKTe  taken  place  in  every  branch  of  Bcienc^,  literatnre,  and  art,  have  induced 
the  editors  and  publiehere  to  eubmit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and 
to  issue  a  new  edition  entitled  The  Ahebicak  CTOLOP.aDU. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of 
Iniowledge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want.  The  physi- 
cal sciences  have  revealed  unexpected  and  important  relations  in  the  material 
world.  Chemistry  and  physiology  have  been  well  nigh  reconstructed.  Light, 
heat,  and  force  are  now  snbjected  to  new  processes  of  study,  with  results  truly 
astonishing.  The  elements  of  matter  have  undergone  a  fresh  analysis,  and  are 
arranged  in  new  classiJications ;  the  spectroscope  has  made  known  the  intimate 
composition  of  the  stars,  and  opened  the  secular  history  of  the  sun  ;  while  thei 
researches  of  the  physiologist  and  the  microscopist  hare  won  brilliant  victories 
in  the  field  of  animated  nature.  No  less  remarkable  advances  have  been  made 
in  ethnology,  archieology,  and  history.  The  records  of  antiquity  have  received 
a  new  interpretation,  and  a  wonderful  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  annals 
of  our  race. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of 
Bcieoice,  and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the 
convenience  and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolu- 
tions have  occurred,  involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil 
war  of  onr  own  country,  whidi  was  at  its  height  when  our  last  volume  appeared, 
has  happily  been  ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
haa  been  commenced.  The  second  French  empire  has  perished,  and  the  third 
French  republic  has  been  proclaimed  amid  the  perturbations  of  one  of  the 
greatest  conflicts  described  in  history.  A  new  German  empire  has  been  created 
by  the  same  mighty  convalsion ;  the  Spanish  monarchy  has  fallen,  and  a  repub- 
lic for  the  first  time  has  been  founded  on  Spanish  soil.  Austria,  defeated 
by  Prussia,  has  been  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis.  Italy  has  been  united  in 
one  kingdom,  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
completely  overthrown.  Japan  has  experienced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
revolutions,  and  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  China  and  in  other  parts 
of  Asia.    Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made 
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by  tlie  indefatigable  explorers  of  A&ica,  and  a  new  impnlee  has  been  givrai 
to  human  activity  on  that  continent  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  diamonds. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  Iset  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men, 
whose  names  are  in  every  one'e  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious 
to  know  the  particulars.  G-reat  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges 
maintained,  of  which  the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or 
in  the  transient  publications  of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their 
place  in  permanent  and  authentic  history.  Since  the  completion  of  our  first 
editioD,  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  taken,  as  well  as  many  other  censuses  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
statistics  of  population,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, that  were  correct  at  that  time,  have  been  superseded  by  new  material. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the 
aim  of  the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  posEible  dates, 
and  to  furnish  an  accorate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of 
every  &e6h  production  in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  prac- 
tical arts,  as  well  as  to  give  a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of 
political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  began  after  long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and 
with  the  most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 
Several  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  of  the  writers  of  tlie  original 
work  have  been  employed  as  revisers,  and  the  assistance  of  new  contributors  of 
eminent  distinction  in  their  respective  departments  has  been  secured,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  members  of  the  former  corps.  Only  snch  portions  of  the  orij^al 
matter  have  been  retained  as  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge ;  every  statement  has  been  compared  with  the  latest  authori- 
ties ;  every  error  that  could  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny  has  been 
corrected ;  many  emendations  in  arrangement  and  style  have  been  introduced  ; 
all  apparent  superfluities  in  subject  and  treatment  have  been  retrenched ;  a 
multiplicity  of  new  titles,  most  of  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  issue  of  the 
first  edition,  have  been  added;  while  those  which  have  become  obsolete,  or 
which  were  found  to  have  lost  most  of  their  former  importance,  have  been 
made  to  give  place  to  others  of  fresher  interest  and  unquestionable  value. 
Kone  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  have  been  used,  but  every  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cycloptedia,  with  the  same  plan 
and  compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure, 
and  with  such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by 
longer  experience  and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introdnced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
edition  have  been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  efiect,  but  to  give  greater 
lucidity  and  force  to  the  explanations  in  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches 
of  science  and  of  natural  history,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable 
features  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of 
mechanics  and  manufactures.    Although  intended  for  instruction  rather  than 
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embelliabiaent,  no  paina  have  been  spared  to  iasnre  their  artistic  excellence ;  the 
cost  of  their  ezecntion  is  enormoiis,  aod  it  is  believed  the;  will  find  a  welcome 
reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopeedia,  and  worthy  of  its  high 
character. 

The  design  of  The  Americas  Otolop.sdu,  then,  as  it  was  that  of  the  origi- 
nal work  on  which  it  is  fonnded,  is  to  famish  a  coDdensed  exhibition  of  -the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjecto  of  inquiry. 
The  discnsBion  of  the  controverted  points  of  science,  philosophy,  religion,  or 
poBtics  does  not  enter  within  its  plan  ;  hat  it  aims  exclusively  at  an  accurate 
and  impartial  account  of  the  development  of  opinion  in  the  exercise  of  thought, 
of  the  results  oi  investigation  in  every  department  of  science,  of  the  prominent 
eventB  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  most  significant  productions  of  litera- 
tme  and  art,  and  of  the  celebrated  individuals  whose  names  are  associated  with 
the  phenomena  of  their  age. 

In  p^paring  the  materials  of  the  work,  neither  the  editors  nor  their  collab- 
orators have  attempted  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  personal 
notioQB.  As  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  caeo,  they  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  historical  relation  of  facts,  without  assuming-  the 
function  of  advocates  or  judges.  lu  instances  which  seemed  to  demand  a 
positive  verdict,  they  have  endeavored  to  present  an  illustration  of  evidence 
rather  than  an  exhibition  of  argument.  Each  subject  has  been  treated  in  the 
point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  specialty,  and  not  in  that  of  indifferent  or 
hostile  observers.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  complete  justice  in  this  respect, 
the  various  articles  in  the  work  have  been  intrusted,  as  far  as  poeeible,  to  writers 
whose  studies,  position,  opinions,  and  tastes  were  a  gaarasteo  of  their  thorough 
information,  and  fhmiBhed  a  presumption  of  their  fairness  and  impartiality. 

In  a  work  primarily  intended  for  popular  instruction  and  entertainment,  it 
is  obvious  that  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subjects  which  are  brought  forward  in 
its  pages  wonld  be  inappropriate.  Hence  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish 
the  masters  of  literature  and  science  with  new  facts  or  principles  in  their 
peculiar  branches  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  the  editors  have  only  sought  to 
present  such  selections  from  the  universal  treasuiy  of  knowledge  as  will  place 
the  cnltil^tors  of  one  department  of  research  in  possession  of  the  achievements 
of  other  departments,  and  especially  to  spread  before  the  great  mass  of  intelli- 
gent readers  a  iaithful  report  of  the  opinions,  systems,  discoveries,  events, 
actions,  and  characters  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  world. 

A. popular  method,  however,  has  not  been  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  of  research  and  copiousness  of  statement  in  regard  to  topics 
which  seemed  to  demand  a  more  extended  treatment.  Ample  space  has  been 
allotted  to  articles  of  tliis  character,  especially  on  Eubjects  connected  with 
modem  scientific  discoveries,  mechanical  and  industrial  inventions,  the  princi- 
ples of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  American  and  European  history,  biography, 
and  geography.  Several  of  our  titles  in  those  divisions  are  treated  vrith  a  fili- 
ngs of  detail,  and  present  a  variety  as  well  as  an  exactness  of  information,  which 
it  is  believed  will  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  standard  authorities. 
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WliDe  the  brevity  that  has  been  observect  on  points  of  eecondfuy  interest 
hae  enabled  the  editors  to  give  a  greater  number  of  titles  tban  is  oaual  in  pro- 
ductions of  similar  intent,  tbey  have  rigidly  excluded  tbose  which  would 
increase  the  size  of  the  work  without  enhancing  its  value.  The  terms  which 
require  only  the  common  dictionaty  definitions,  and  the  proper  names  which 
fill  an  unimportant  place  in  gazetteers  and  biographical  dictionaries,  have  been 
rejected  on  system. 

The  materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  work  have  been 
derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Besides  the  standard  works  on 
special  subjects,  scientific,  literary,  or  historical,  the  numerous  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries  of  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  popnlfCt  conversations' 
lexicons,  in  which  the  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  so  singularly 
rich,  have  been  dihgently  consulted  and  compared.  Their  contributions  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  have  furnished  many  valuable  facts,  statements, 
and  suggestions ;  while  recent  biographies,  histories,  hooks  of  travel,  scientific 
treatises,  statistical  reports,  and  the  current  journals  and  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  have  been  put  in  constant  requisition,  and  their  contents  carefidly 
digested  and  utilized. 

A  great  mass  of  important  information  has  been  derived  from  consultation 
with  practical  men  in  different  branches  of  manufactures  and  other  industrial 
processes;  public  ofScials  have  liberally  supplied  us  with  data  from  their 
archives ;  the  representatives  of  science  have  imparted  to  us  the  results  of  their 
experience ;  the  constructors  of  great  works  of  internal  improvement  now  in 
progress  have  fiivored  us  with  the  explanation  of  their  methods  and  plans ;  the 
journalists  thronghout  the  country  have  promptly  responded  to  our  request 
for  facts  in  their  respective  localities ;  while  many  of  the  writers  employed 
upon  the  work  have  enriched  it  with  the  fruit  of  their  personal  researches, 
observations,  and  discoveries  in  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  their  names 
have  attained  an  honorable  distinction. 

The  editors  of  this  Cyclopsedia  are  unwilling  that  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  should  pass  from  their  hands  without  a  distinct  expression  of  their 
obligations  to  their  staff  of  revisers,  to  their  corps  of  regular  contributors,  and 
to  the  numerous  men  of  eminence  in  science,  literature,  and  official  position, 
whose  efiective  cooperation  has  lightened  their  own  labors,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  utility  and  value  of  the  publication. 

The  volume  now  presented  to  Uie  public  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
the  literary  and  typographical  execution  of  the  whole  work.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted mainly  by  the  same  writers  whose  contributions  are  contained  in  the 
first  edition,  together  vrith  many  ethers  of  equal  ability  (whoso  names  will 
be  hereafter  announced),  and  will  be  made  to  pass  through  the  press  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  mechanical  accuracy. 

Nkw  Tobe,  Julj/  4, 1878. 
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AMERICAlsr    CYCLOPEDIA. 


A  THE  first  of  the  voirela,  and  the  flnt 
.  1ett«r  of  all  written  alphabete  except 
the  Amhario  or  Ab7ssioiaii,  of  which  U  u  the 
Ibirteeath,  and  the  Ronio,  of  which  it  is  the 
tenth.  This  elmost  aniversal  precedence  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  its  typical  and 
probably  only  ori^oal  Honnd  (ah)  is  the  most 
easily  nttered  of  ^1  sounds,  being  produced  by 
a  simple  expnlsioii  of  the  breath  through  the 
freely  opened  throat  and  month.  In  EnKJish, 
A  has  at  least  four  distinct  sounds,  as  heard  in 
naU,  mat,  mart,  ball;  and  that  heard  in  mare 
b  nsoally  reckoned  a  fifth.  In  the  words  any, 
mang,  it  has  eiceptionollj  the  sound  of  short 
c.  In  combination  with  other  vowels,  it  is 
sometimes  heard  alone,  as  in  maid,  aunt,  pear  ; 
■nd  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  boat,  head,  ieauty. 
The  historical  featnres  of  A  are  interesting. 
Its  sound  (probably  that  which  we  now  have 
In  mart)  was  disliked  by  Cicero,  and  in  the 
treatise  De  Oratore,  c.  xlix.,  he  terms  it  in- 
taatitnma  liltera.  By  the  ancienta,  A  was 
employed  as  a  numeral,  and  stood  for  500,  and 
when  s  dash  was  placed  over  it,  thus,  a,  for 
ten  times  that  number,  or  5,000.  It  is  the 
first  of  the  seven  Dominical  letters  in  the 
Julian  calendar — an  imitation  of  the  litterm 
matdiruxlm,  which  were  in  n«e  amons  the  Ro- 
jamaa  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chriatian- 
itr.  In  Ic^c,  the  letter  A  denotes  a  universal 
affirmative.  In  the  eomitia  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  used  in  givtnz  suffrages.  In  criminal 
trials  it  represented  Ahtolto,  I  acquit ;  hence 
Cicero,  in  his  speech  for  llilo,  terms  it  Uttera 
talutarit.  In  ancient  inscriptions,  A  stands 
tor  Auyuttu*,  Auyuttalii,  ager,  agit,  aiunt,  ali- 
quando,  antigiu,  auoltt,  aul;  AA  for^u^fti, 
AtiaatUB,  Auliu  Agtriut,  at  alienwn,  ante 
switta,  apod  Offrumy  aurum  argmititm;  AAA 
br  Aagatti  when  three  in  numl>er,  and  for 
ssnun,  argentum,  at.  On  the  reverse  of  an- 
nent  medals,  it  indicates  the  city  in  which 
they  were  issued,  as  Argos  or  Athens;  on 
modem  coins  it  is  the  mark  of  the  city  of 
Puis,  doubtless  token  anagrammalically  from 
t  Tou  L — a 


AALBORG 

the  last  letter  of  the  name  Lutelia.  A  is  also 
a  frequent  abbreviation,  as  in  A,  D.  for  Anno 
Domini,  A.  U.  for  Artium  Magitter  or  Anno 
MMndi,  Ac.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  is  used 
thus,  d,  or  &&,  for  ana,  of  eacn.  In  bills  of 
exchange  it  is  in  England  and  Franco  an  nb- 
hreviation  for  aeeepUd.  AAA  istbe  chemical 
abbreviation  for  amalgama. — A,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  sixth  diatonic  interval  of 
the  first  octave  of  the  modem  scale.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  La  of  Guido.  A  was  the  low- 
est note  of  the  ancient  Greek  scale,  and  for 
many  centuries  represented  the  deepest  tone 
osed  in  masic.  Alterations  in  the  scale  were 
made,  however,  in  the  10th  century  by  Guido, 
and  subsequently  by  others,  so  that  at  present 
C  is  the  first  note  of  the  natural  scale,  and  A 
the  sixth  diatonic  interval;  a  marks  the  same 
interval  in  the  second  octave.  A  is  also  the 
nominal  of  one  of  the  two  natural  modes. 

kk,  the  name  of  a  nnmber  of  small  rivers  in 
central  and  northern  Europe,  derived  from  the 
Celtic  aek,  or  Teutonic  oa,  flowing  water.  The 
most  important  ore :  I.  A  river  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  North  Brabant,  which  joins 
the  Donimel  at  Bois-le-Duc.  II.  A  river  of 
Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  fiowing  into 
the  gulf  of  Riga.  III.  A  river  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Le  Nord,  Sowing  into  the  North 
sea  near  Gravelines.  IT.  A  river  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Aargan,  which  forms  the  lakes 
of  Baldegg  and  Hallwyl,  and  flows  into  the 
Aar.  ¥.  A  river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  which  flows  through  the  lake  of 
Samen,  and  empties  into  the  lake  of  Lnceme. 

AlCHEN.    See  Aix-la-Cbafellb. 

AILBORG  (Eel  Town),  a  eeafort  and  city 
of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  some  name,  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  Lym- 
fiord,  16  m.  from  its  outlet  in  the  Cattegat; 
pop.  in  1670,  11,791.  It  has  a  school  of  navi- 
gation, manufactories,  and  a  large  herring  fish- 
ery. It  was  a  celebrated  seaport  as  early  as 
1070,  and  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
mart  of  Jutland  for  all  native  prodnctu. 
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IILEH,  a  town  of  WOrteroberg,  capital  of  S 
bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt,  on  the  Kooher, 
45  m.  R  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in  1871, 
G,56S.  It  has  woollen  factories,  tanneries,  and 
several  iron  works. 

UU  PASHA,  a  Turkisli  Btatesman,  bom  in 
Oonatantinople  in  1815,  died  tbere,  Sept.  7, 
leTl.  The  son  of  a  priest  and  a  functionary, 
he  entered  the  pablii;  service  at  an  earlj  age 
as  a  prot^6  of  Reshid  Pasba.  From  1884  to 
1836  he  ofHciated  as  secretarj  of  legation  in 
Vienna,  and  previous  to  his  return  to  Turkej 
visited  Kussia.  In  1838  he  was  attached  to 
the  legation  at  I^ndon,  and  subsequentlj  ba- 
came  chaigS  d'affairea.  lie  was  nndor-secre- 
tarj  of  foreign  affairs  in  1840,  and  ambas- 
sador to  England  from  1841  to  1844.  After 
his  retnm  ft'om  England  he  was  a  member  of 
tiie  snpreme  cooacil  of  state  and  of  justice, 
foreign  miDistei\  and  chancellor  of  the  iin- 
periJ  divan.  Dader  the  administration  of 
Keshid  Pasha  he  continued  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  affurs  from  1846  to  1863.  His  ability 
in  settling  the  controversy  with  Greece  cansed 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  mnshir  (field  mar- 
Aai)  and  pasha.  Toward  the  end  of  18G2  he 
was  for  a  short  time  grand  vizier  or  prime 
minister:  but  disagreeing  with  his  ossociates 
in  the  cabinet  on  important  (juestions,  and  be- 
ing held  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  f^lure 
of  the  first  Turkish  loan,  he  retired,  and  was 
appointed  governor  general  ot  Smjrna  (18S3), 
and  afterward  of  Brusa  (1834).  Toward  the 
end  of  1854,  however,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  he  was  restored  to  power  as  president  of 
the  newlj  established  board  of  reforms  {Tami- 
mat),  and  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
180C  he  attended  the  conference  of  Vienna, 
and  while  absent  was  appointed  grand  vizier. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Hatti-Hamaynn  of  Feb.  18, 
IS5S,  confirming  all  the  guarantees  previous- 
If  given  to  the  Christian  powers  for  the 
equal  rights  and  religious  liberty  of  Christians 
in  Turkey.  As  minister  plenipotentiary  he 
signed  in  1856  the  treaty  of  Paris,  though  he 
did  not  tUIly  approve  of  its  terms.  Indeed,  he 
found  so  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  treaty  for  the  settiement  of 
the  Botunanian  question  that  he  relinquished 
his  post  of  grand  vizier  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Nov. 
1,  1856,  but  the  sultan  induced  him  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolio, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  supreme  ootmcil. 
On  Heshid  Pasha's  death  he  resumed  the  office 
of  grand  vizier,  Jan.  11,  1868.  but  retired 
again  in  18S9,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  demands  of  the  foreign  powers  and 
the  reformatory  measures  of  Abdul-Ue^jid. 
But  he  sabseqaently  returned  to  his  old  post 
in  the  Tanzhnat,  and  noted  as  grand  vizier  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  Hushdi  Paaha, 
and  as  minister  of  foreign  aff^rs  during  Fuad 
Pasha's  visit  to  Syria,  on  ocoasioo  of  the  raas- 
sacres  of  Damascus.  After  the  accession  of 
the  present  sultan,  Aali  Paaha  was  ouoe  more 
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called  ta  the  head  of  the  cabinet  as  grand 
vizier,  June  7,  1861,  but  In  November  yielded 
that  post  to  Fuad  Pasha,  becoming  again  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  In  1864  he  attended 
the  conference  at  Paris  to  settle  the  Rouina- 
oian  question,  and  continned  to  prende  over 
foreign  relations  till  1867,  when  he  once  more 
eichanged  ofBccs  with  Fuad.  In  June,  1867, 
the  sultan  appointed  him  regent  of  the  empire 
during  his  visit  to  European  courts.  In  Sep- 
tember he  went  to  Crete  to  finish  the  insur- 
rection in  that  island,  which  however  continued 
till  1868 ;  but  it  was  due  chieHy  to  his  mod- 
eration that  a  war  with  Greece  was  then 
avoided.  After  the  death  of  Fuad  Pasha  (Feb. 
11,  1869)  Aali  discharged  the  duties  both  of 
minist«r  of  foreign  atlcurs  and  grand  vizier. 
In  the  recent  complLcBtions  with  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  the  precarious  relations  with  Rou- 
mania,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, he  displayed  his  characteristic  mod- 
eration, and  prevented  an  outbreak,  while  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  the  London  conference  of  1870  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Russian  demand  for  the  de- 
neutralization of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  modi- 
fication to  that  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  insuring  tha 
safety  of  Turkey.  Before  he  died  he  had  re- 
stored good  relations  with  Russia  and  Greece, 
and  checked  the  ambition  of  the  khedive. 
His  interest  in  reforms  made  him  unpopular 
with  the  Tnrks  of  the  old  school,  though  with 
all  his  appreciation  of  Christian  civilization  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  zealous  Moslem.  He 
was  small  in  statare,  unseemly  in  appearance, 
diffident  in  manner,  and  distinguished  for  offi- 
cial honesty.  His  biographer,  Katin  Effendi, 
ascribes  to  him  poetical  talent. 

UiSl.     See  Ablst. 

AALIEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  district  of  Zutphen,  situated  on 
the  Aa;  pop.  in  1867,  6,160,  and  increanng 
rapidly.    It  has  many  tanneries  and  factories. 

AAR,  or  lait,  the  largest  river  of  Switzer- 
land after  the  Rhine  and  the  Rh6ne.  It  risea 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  Grimsel  in  the  Bernese 
mountains,  forms  at  Handeck  a  magnificent 
waterfall  above  290  feet  high,  Sows  N.  W., 
N.  E,,  and  N.  about  120  miles  througli  the 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thnn,  and  throngh  tlio 
cantons  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aiir^au,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhine  between  the  village  of 
Coblenz,  in  Aargau,  and  Waldshnt,  in  Bnden. 
Itschief  afSuentsare  thoSoane,  Thiele,  Emmen, 
Wigger,  ReuBS,  and  Limmat.^Aar  is  also  tha 
name  of  several  small  rivers  in  Germany. 

AARAr,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar;  pop.  in  1870, 
fi,449.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  celebra- 
ted for  its  manafactories  of  mathematical  in- 
stmoients.  In  August,  1712,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Aaran  between  the  cantons  of  Bern 
and  Unterwalden.  Daring  the  time  of  the  llel- 
vetio  republic  (179S)  Aaran  was  the  seat  of  tho 
oentral  government. 
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UIIV-T&RK.  (pryet^vpm  capentii),  a  pIoDtl- 
^e  animal  of  the  clasa  mammalia,  order 
tdntata,  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  eitremolj 
commoa  in  tlie  southern  part  of  that  oonti- 
nent,  especially  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it 
bc^ed  aard-varJe  or  earth  pig.  It  was  for- 
merly classed  with  the  myrmecophigm,  or  ant^ 
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calers. .  The  aard-vark  is  more  closely  allied 
in  aoatomical  stmrtare  and  in  its  dental  sjs- 
tato  to  the  armadillos  than  to  any  other  class 
of  aoiouk,  althongh  it  has  not  their  defensive 
armor.  It  has  neither  incisors  nor  canine  teeth, 
and  its  molars  are  different  in  structure  from 
thooe  of  any  other  qnadmped ;  they  have  do 
roots,  and,  like  the  tasks  of  the  elephant  and  the 
infisors  of  the  gnawingp  animals,  are  constantly 
incr^ksed  by  Vm  depout  of  new  bony  matter 
■t  tbe  base  to  compensate  for  the  continual 
wear  at  tbe  extremity.  It  has  large,  flat  feet, 
hollow  on  the  nnder  wde,  with  powerful  claws, 
the  toes,  four  in  firont  and  Ave  behind,  gradu- 
■lly  diminishing  ontword  from  the  interior  and 
•econd,  corresponding  to  the  fore  and  index 
fingers  of  the  hnman  hand.  This  structure 
^Tea  it  great  facihtics  for  digging  the  burrows 
in  which  it  Uvea,  and  for  excavating  the  hills 
of  the  great  ante,  on  which  it  feeds  exclusively, 
as  do  t£e  pangolin*  of  Asia,  the  myrmteophaga 
of  America,  and  the  ethidna  of  Anstrolia.  At 
6nt  sight,  the  aard-vsrk  resembles  a  small, 
iliort--legged  pig.  Its  length,  when  fuU-^own, 
eichuive  of  the  tail,  is  about  8  feet  0  mches, 
its  head  11  inches,  its  ears  6  inches,  and  its 
tail  1  foot  9  inches.  Its  head  is  long  and  at- 
tenuated, its  upper  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
lower ;  its  mou^  small ;  its  tongue  long,  slen- 
der, and  6at,  nnlike  the  cylindrical  organ  of 
the  myrmeeophaga,  nor  capable  of  to  great 
protrusion,  bnt,  like  theirs,  covered  with  gluti- 
DO«B  saliva,  which  firmly  retains  the  ants  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Its  ears  are  long, 
«recl,  and  pointed;  its  eyes  of  moderate  size, 
two  thirds  nearer  to  the  brow  than  to  the 
■QoaL  Its  body  is  thick  and  corpulent,  the 
limbs  short  and  very  strong.  The  skin  is  gen- 
erally bare,  but  thinly  scattered  with  a  few 
•tiff,  reddiah-brown  hairs,  which  are  more  nu- 
iBtrtHis  on  the  hips  and  thighs  than  on  the 
tber  parta  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  nearly 
uied,  verj'  thick  at  the  base,  but  tapering  to 
a  iharp  point  at  tbe  end.  The  aord-vark  ts  a 
vfly  timi<L  iDoffensive  animal,  borrowing  in 
fu  poand,  if  pursued,  so  rapidly  as  to  get 
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wholly  out  of  sight  in  the  ipaoe  of  a  few  min- 
ntcs,  and  working  inward  with  such  power 
and  quickness  that  it  is  impracticable  to  dig 
him  out,  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  in 
its  hours  of  feeding,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
fat.  ltd  flesh  is  wholesome,  and  its  bams, 
suited  and  dried,  are  good  eating. 

UKD-WOLF  (earth  wolf;  protela  Lalan- 
dii,  rinerra  erittata),  a  singular  quadruped,  of 
the  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammalia,  first 
bronght  from  Caffraria  by  the  traveller  Dela- 
lande.  To  the  external  appearance  and  ost^O' 
logical  structure  of  the  hjena  it  unites  the 
head  and  feet  uf  the  fox,  and  the  intestines  of 
the  civet.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  the 
interior  one  of  which  is  situated  high  above 
the  others,  and  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and 
bnt  four  behind.  Its  fore  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  hind  ones,  which  makes  it  compara' 
tivelv  slow  in  its  motions.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  a  full-grown  fox,  which  it  also  resem- 
bles in  its  pointed  muizle;  bnt  it  stands  mach 
higher  on  its  legs,  while  its  ears  are  larger  and 
more  naked,,  and  its  tiul  shorter  and  not  so 
bushy.  It  has  a  coarse,  stiff  mane,  which  runs 
alon^  the  whole  of  its  neck  and  back,  and  ia 
erectile  when  trie  animal  is  enraged.  Its  gen- 
eral color  is  pale  ash,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellowish  brown;  the  muzzle  is  black,  and 
nearly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stifl 
moustaches.  Around  its  eye»s  and  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  ore  dark  brown  transverse 
marks,  and  on  the  body  are  eight  or  ten  simi- 


lar bands,  the  arms  and  thighs  being  barred 
with  the  same  color.  Its  logs  and  feet  are 
dark  brown  behind,  and  gray  on  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  long  hairs  of  the  mane  ore  gray, 
with  two  bands  of  black,  the'  latter  occupying 
the  tips;  those  of  the  tail,  which  are  equally 
stiff,  ore  of  the  same  color.  The  ears  are 
brown  without,  and  gray  internally,  In  habits 
it  resembles  the  fox,  constmoting  burrows,  in 
which  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  going  abroad 
and  feeding  onl^  by  night.  It  is  timid,  inof- 
fensive, and  shy  m  its  habita,  but  many  individ- 
uals are  ordinarily  found  residents  of  the  some 
burrow,  which  has  always  several  apertures  for 
escape.  It  is  said  to  run  very  fast,  in  spite  of 
the  excessive  length  of  its  fore  legs. 

ilRGiC  (Fr.  Argovief,  a  Swiss  canton,  bound- 
ed by  ZOrich,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Bern,  Solenre, 
Basel,  and  the  Rhine,  whioh  separates  it  from 
Baden ;  area,  642  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 196,678. 
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of  whom  ItHr.TOa  were  ProtostantB,  8d,180 
Roman  Oathokoa,  and  1,642  leva.    The  ooun- 

trj  ia  diversified  bj  tiUli,  mouttaia»,  and 
valleys,  the  soil  well  coltijated,  and  extensive 
vinejardH  aboimd.  It  is  watered  br  the  riven 
Aar,  Beuss,  and  Limmat,  the  two  latter  being 
navigable.  Cottons,  siilis,  and  linens,  woven 
b;  band,  are  the  principal  mannfaotareB,  and, 
with  straw  bats,  ebeese,  corn,  wine,  and  cat- 
tle, form  the  onief  exports.  The  canton  ia 
divided  into  the  following  eleven  districts: 
Aaraa  (pop.  19,247),  Baden  (23,462),  Brem- 
garten  (18,751),  Brn^  (17,162),  Kalm  (30,790), 
Lanfenbnro  (14^,407),  Lenaborg  n8,4H7),  Mnri 
(14,397),  Eheinfelden  (11,417),  Zofingtii  (26,- 
986),  and  Znrucb  (13,B61).  Capital  Aaran. 
The  canton  was  organized  in  18US.  Each  of 
the  60  electoral  districts  elects  a  member  of 
the  grand  council  for  every  280  voters  and  for 
a  fraction  of  over  180 ;  state  offieera  and  teach- 
ers of  state  schools  are  ineligible.  The  grand 
oonncil  elects  &om  its  nnmber  a  governing 
oonnoil  {Reffi^ruitftrath,)  of  eleven  members, 
tliree  of  whom  at  least  mast  be  Protestants 
and  three  Catholice.~On  Feb.  IS,  1841,  all  the 
convents  of  the  canton  were  abolished  and 
thfflr  pN^rty  confiscated.  The  protest  of 
several  Catholic  cantons  against  this  measure 
was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  Anstrinn 
government,  that  the  government  of  the  can- 
too  in  1848  reSstablished  four  female  couvents. 
Most  of  the  cantons  were  satisfied  with  this, 
but  the  minority  were  induced  by  it  to  organ- 
ize the  Sonderbnnd.  In  1962  the  grand  coun- 
cil declared  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  bat  the  people  voted  it  down. 

1AKHIIS9,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  East 
Jutland,  capital  of  Aarhnns  bailiwick,  on  the 
Caltegat,  87  m.  8.  E.  of  Viboi^ ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,096.  It  contains  one  of  the  finest  and  larg- 
est cathedrals  in  Denmark,  a  library,  and  a 
ransenm.  Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and 
it  has  a  regular  steam  commimication  with 
Copenhagen. 

AARON.  I.  Bon  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  elder  brother  of  Moses,  his  spokesman  in 
the  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  sob- 
seqnently  the  first  high  priest  He  was  recre- 
ant to  his  trust  in  the  aosence  of  Moses  upon 
Mount  fiiniu,  and  made  the  golden  calf  for  the 
people  to  worship.  lie  died  on  Mount  Hor  at 
the  age  of  128  years,  and  his  office  descended 
to  Eieazar,  his  son.  II.  A  physician  of  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  who  fionrished  in  the  Tth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  on  medidnes,  and  is  the  first 
author  who  mentions  the  smali-pox. 

AilSEHS,  Frus  vaa,  a  Dutch  diplomatist, 
horn  at  the  Uagne  in  1G7S,  died  in  1641.  In 
1699  be  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
French  court,  and  concluded  (160B)  the  truce 
of  12  years  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Spain.  He  was  afterward  ambassador  to  Ven- 
ice, and  sent  on  numerous  special  missions,  and 
in  1640  went  to  England  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage between  William  prince  of  Orange  and 
the  princess  Uory.    Ue  was  originally  a  pro- 


t6g&  and  partisan  of  Bomuveldt,  but  tamed 
against  him  and  was  the  chief  instrument  is 
his  destniction, 

AASEH,  Ivir  AmInm,  a  Norwegian  philcd- 
c^ist,  bom  at  Oeraten,  Aug.  6,  1B18.  Ilie  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  he  became  well  educated 
through  his  own  efforts.  He  first  devoted  him- 
self to  botany,  and  then  studied  the  different 
local  dialects  of  hia  country,  producing  Iht 
nartke  Iblketprogi  Orammatib  (Christiania, 
1848)  and  Ordbog  over  dtt  noritt  Ihlle^yrog 
(1860).  Among  his  more  recent  works  is  one 
on  Korw^an  proverbs  (1866).  An  annuity 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Norway. 

lABVlB,  a  group  of  amall  islands,  below  tiie 
arctic  polar  circle,  about  12  m.  from  the  Nor- 
w^an  coast,  forming  pert  of  the  prefecture 
of  Nordre  Helgoland  and  of  the  parian  of  Don- 
noea,  in  the  province  of  Nordland.  Tliey  have 
recently  acquired  importance  as  a  station  for 
herring  fisheries,  givmg  employment  to  over 
10,000  fishermen.  The  annual  valne  of  the 
exports  is  estimated  at  abont  $1,000,000,  and 
the  fish  is  known  as  the  ^at  Nordland  herring. 
They  are  caught  from  December  to  Jauuaiy, 
and  sometimes  in  quantities  exceeding  200,000 
tons.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  islands 
are  almost  deserted. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year  and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  corre- 
sponding to  a  part  of  July  and  a  part  of  August. 
The  ninth  of  the  month  is  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  fast  days,  oommemorating  botb  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  temple  of  Jerosalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  that  by  Titos. 

ABABDEH,  or  Akakdle,  tribes  of  N.  E.  Afri- 
ca, tributary  to  Egypt,  onder  the  jurisdietJon 
of  a  resident  sheik,  spread  over  the  N.  part  of 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
&om  Kenneh  to  Asswan  and  Dero,  and,  ao- 
cording  to  Belzoni,  as  far  sa  Snez.  They  are 
divided  int«  tliree  principal  tribes— the  Fc^ara, 
Ashabat,  and  Melaykab — and  nnmber  about 
120,000.  Their  armed  force  consists  of  about 
20,000  men.  They  are  often  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  differ 
from  them  in  appearance,  habits,  and  language. 
Some  of  them  are  agriculturists,  but  they  lead 
generally  a  nomadia  life,  and  act  as  guides 
to  the  Sennaor  caravans,  which  start  from 
Daraweh,  40  m.  N.  of  Asswan.  They  have 
few  horses,  bnt  many  camels  and  dromedaries, 
the  latter  being  especially  celebrated  in  the 
East  They  fight  mounted  on  camels,  naked 
to  the  waist  Burckhardt.  in  his  "  Travels  in 
Nnbia,"  regards  them  as  of  Arab  stock,  but  it 
not  supported  in  this  view  by  other  authoritiea. 
However,  they  have  intermarried  with  Arabs, 
and  adopted  tlieir  religion.  To  the  Romans 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Blemyes ;  bnt  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest of  Egypt  they  appear  aoder  the  collective 
name  of  Bega,  as  traders  on  the  Red  sea. 
Nearly  on  a  line  with  Asswan,  in  the  Ababdeh 
territory,  are  the  ruins  of  Berenice. 

AlACO)  Great,  a  long  and  crooked  island,  the 
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lugMt  of  the  Bahama  groap,  160  m.  E.  of  FloH- 
di,  BO  m,  looK  by  on  arertte  of  IB  wide.  Its  N. 
point  U  in  Tat  26°  W  S.,  loD.  76"  67'  W. 
Pop.  ftboot  2,000,  including  Little  Abftco,  ad- 
jcnmng,  28  hj  4  to  5  m.    Man;  of  the  inhabit- 

tua  »re  white  oreoles,    Thej  work  at  ahip- 

\iuldiiig,  tartliag,  and  wreckiog. 
tUSCS,     1.  la  arcbitectnro,  the  upper  port 

rftbe  coital  of  a  oolumn,  snpportii^  the  ~~ 


t^>tttara,  said  to  have  been  ded^ned  from  a 
square  til«  laid  over  a  basket.  The  shape  of 
the  abacna  diffen  is  different  orders.  IL 
Among  th«  anoients,  a  cupboard.  III>  The 
myitic  staff  carried  b  j  the  grand  mttster  of  the 
Tcmptan.  Ita  head  was  of  silver,  marked 
with  At  peculiar  cross  of  the  order;  but  it 
WM  saf^nsed  to  bear  another  eecret  device, 
eonettled  or  disgaised,  and  revealed  only  to 
the  ioiciated,  being  no  other  than  the  ortho- 
^alDc  symbol  of  heathen  antiqnitj,  indicating 
the  wonhip  of  the  generative  power  as  dia- 

_     .  tinct  from  the  cre- 

'  stive  attribute  of 
God.  IT.  A  cal- 
cnlatii)^  machine 


is  mncb  emplojed.  The  Chinese  call  it  shwan- 
pan.  A  man  who  uses  the  shwanpan  can  tell 
the  imoant  of  a  column  of  fignres  the  moment 
tbey  are  read  off  to  him.  It  is  also  fonnd  in 
RoMsan  shops  and  connting  honses.  Improved 
fonn*  of  tms  machine  are  known  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  "  adder." 

IBID  I.  (Ann  Ann  ran  Habbd),  first  Uoorish 
king  of  Seville,  and  founder  of  the  Aliadite  dy- 
nas^,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, died  about  1041.  His  ancestors,  from 
Enna  in  Syria,  had  settled  at  Tocina,  on  the 
Gosdalqaivir.  He  was  bronght  np  at  Seville, 
where  by  his  mnnificence  and  amiability  he 
became  so  popnlar  that  the  people,  wearied  by 
the  bad  administration  of  theOmmiyade  rniers, 
cfaDsehimin  10S8  as  their  king.  After  con- 
solidsting  his  power  at  Seville,  he  added  Cor- 
dorato  his  dominions,  and  reigned  18  years. — 
Urn  IL  (UoHAMNBO  iBR  Habkd),  son  of  the 
praeeding,  bom  in  1012,  died  in  1069.  He 
added  the  territory  of  Camioiia  to  Seville,  gra- 
duUy  a«]aired  all  Andalnaia,  and  aimed  at  the 
■Btjngation  of  entire  Spain.  He  was  cruel  and 
nl«iit]ess.~AkM  lU.  (MoBAUKEn  ibk  Habed), 
Mdof  the  preceding,  bom  in  1039,  died  in  1096. 
H«  wu  celebrated  for  love  of  art  and  letters  and 
ff"  poetical  talent.  He  continned  the  conquests 
eflug father  and  grandfather,  added  a  part  of 
Portngol  to  his  dominions,  and  threatened  Gas- 
tile.  At  Uie  same  time  he  waa  tolerant  and 
tindly.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  after  having 
been  his  enemy,  married  his  daughter.    This 
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alliance  with  a  Christian  king  excited  thejeal- 
onsy  of  the  petty  Moorish  rnlers.  Aided  by 
the  king  of  Morocco,  they  attacked  Alfonso 
and  Abad,  and  the  latter  only  avoided  the  sack- 
ing of  Seville  by  surrendering  (1091).  He  was 
imprisoned  four  years  in  Morocco,  where  his 
four  danghters  were  compelled  to  spin  wool  for 
their  sabsistence.  His  poems,  composed  during 
bis  captivity,  were  admired.  The  Abodite  dy- 
nasty ended  with  hitn. 

IBIDDON.    See  Apolltos. 

ABAKl  EHIN,  second  Mongol  king  of  Persia, 
of  the  family  of  Genghis  Khan,  succeeded  his 
&ther,  Hnlakn  Khan,  in  12SG,  and  died  about 
1280.  He  completed  the  conqnests  of  bis  father, 
restored  Bagdad,  and  consolidated  the  Mongol 
away  over  weatem  Asia. 

IBINI,  mentioned  In  Scriptnre  in  connection 
with  Pharpar  as  a  river  of  Damaacns,  is  now 
generally  identitied  with  the  Barada,  tbeChry- 
sorrboas  of  the  Greeks,  while  the  Aw^j  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  Pharpar. 

lUMCOlJBT,  Chartss  Xavler  Jsaepfe  r,  min- 
ister of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  bom  at 
Donay,  July  4,  1768,  died  Sept.  10,  1783.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  waa 
captain  in  the  cavalry,  but  waa  made  minister 
of  war  in  conseqaence  of  the  occurrences  of 
June  30,  lTfl3.  Daring  the  proceedings  of  the 
10th  of  August  he  was  accused  of  being  a  foe 
to  freedom,  and  waa  impriaoned.  With  many 
others  he  was  dragged  before  the  tribnnal  at 
Orleans,  whence  he  was  to  be  reconducted  to 
Paris;  but  the  transport  was  mobbed  on  the 
way  at  Versailles,  and  Abancourt  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  were  butchered. 

lUNO,  PMr*  r  (Lat.  Petnu  d«  Apoiut),  an 
Itahan  philosopher,  bom  at  Abano  in  12G0, 
died  in  1316.  He  studied  at  Constantinople 
and  Paris,  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  wrote  several  works  on  philosophy 
and  medicine.  Like  other  men  of  hia  age,  he 
practised  astrology,  and  was  accused  of  magic 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  but  died  in  prison, 

ABARilIIEI>    See  Abbavanbl. 

ABAKCl,  J*H*I>>>  a  Spanish  bishop,  bom  in 
Aragon  about  1760,  died  at  Lanza,  near  Turin, 
June  21,  1844.  Having  been  promoted  in  1928 
from  a  village  priest  to  be  bisliop  of  Leon,  for 
snpportjng  the  absolute  mle  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
he  accompanied  the  pretender  Don  Carlos  to 
Portugal  and  England,  and  acted  as  bis  agent, 
and  in  183S  as  bis  prime  miuisterin  the  Basque 
prorincea,  but  finally  forfeited  his  regard.  Being 
banished  from  Spain  after  various  poHtJcal  in- 
trigues and  odventurea,  he  retired  in  1389  to  a 
monastery  at  Lanza,  where  he  remaned  ontil 
hia  death. 

ABABISI,  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  in 
east«m  Palestine,  facing  Jericho.  Its  most 
elevated  spot  was  Nebo,  on  which  Uoses  died. 

ABlSCilL,   tmt   Feruade,   a   Spanish   statcs- 

an,  born  at  Oviedo  in  1743,  died  in  Madrid, 
June  80,  1821.     He  entered  the  Spanish  army 

1TS2,  and  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in 

i  war  against  the  French  republic.    In  1766 
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be  became  govemor  of  Onba,  and  defended 
Hsraaa  agwnBt  the  British.  Thence  trans- 
ferred to  be  governor  of  New  Galicia,  he  wm 
in  1804  appoinl«d  viceroy  of  Pern.    On  his 

ionmey  thitner  he  was  captured  by  the  Eag- 
iah,  bnt  escaped  and  reocned  Lima.  Hii  ad- 
ministration was  sncoeflstnl,  and  for  some  time 
he  checked  the  movement  for  independence  in 
Peru,  the  Plata  states,  and  Ohilt.  On  return- 
ing home,  in  1818,  he  waa  greeted  aa  a  na- 
tional benefactor  and  made  a  marqnis. 

IBADZIT,  FlnUM,  a  French  theologian  and 
antiqnary,  bom  at  Uzis,  Kov.  11,  16T0,  died 
in  Geneva,  March  20, 176T.  The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantea  banished  his  mother  to 
Geneva  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  reformed  cnnrch  intnted  the  yonng 
Firmin  to  study  theology  and  the  exact  sciences. 
At  the  age  of  IB,  while  traTclling  in  Holland, 
he  won  the  friendship  of  Bayle  and  Basnoge. 
In  England  he  became  the  friend  of  Newton, 
and  was  distinguished  by  Wilham  III.  Voltaire 
and  Ronsseau  spoke  highly  of  his  genius  and 
wisdom.  His  writinga  include  "  An  Eesay  on 
the  Apocalypse,"  "  Reflections  on  the  Encha- 
rist,"  and  "The  Uysteries  of  Religion." 

ABBIDIE.  L  Jac^aca,  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  bom  at  Nay,  in  Bfiam,  in  1S5S,  died  in 
London,  Oct  6,  1T2T.  After  completing  his 
atndies  at  Sedan  he  went  to  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, and  becune  pastor  of  the  French  cbnrch 
of  Berlin.  In  lOUO  he  went  to  England,  and, 
after  preaching  some  time  in  London,  was 
made  dean  of  Killoioe  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  William  III.,  and  wrote  ade- 
fence  of  the  revolution  and  a  history  of  the 


TVaiti  de  la  tiriti  de  la  religion  chritifnTie. 
II.  latafau  ThHMM  and  intai  Mkbet  V,  French 

explorers,  brothers,  bom  in  Dnblin,  Ireland, 
in  1810  and  161G.  Their  father,  a  Frenchman 
temporarily  residing  in  Dublin,  retomed  with 
them  to  France  in  their  early  childhood.  In 
1835  Antoine  explored  Brazil  on  a  mission  from 
the  academy  of  sciences,  while  Arnaud  trav- 
elled in  Algeria,  The  two  brothers  happening 
to  meet  at  Alexandria  in  1887,  they  set  out  on 
an  exploring  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  which 
lasted  till  1846,  and  afterward  passed  three 
years  in  the  Galla  country.  A  rumor  of  their 
death  caused  a  third  brother,  Oharlei,  to  pro- 
ceed to  tliat  country,  where  he  found  them; 
and  in  1348  they  returned  to  France.  A  joint 
work  of  the  two  brothers  appeared  in  1860-68, 
under  the  title  of  Qiodisie  tP^thiopie.  Many 
of  their  writings  are  contained  in  tne  Bulletin 
of  the  Paris  geographical  society,  including 
2foU»  tur  U  haut  JUtcee  Slane^  published  sep- 
arately in  1849.  The  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  led  Amand  d'Abbadie  to  publish  in 
1668  Doute  ant  dan*  la  Saute-^lhiopie.  The 
two  brothers  reside,  when  in  France,  at  Ur- 
rugne,  a  Tillage  in  the  B  oases- Pyr6u£es. 

iBBiS  L,  tte  Great,  fifth  shah  of  Persia  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sofia,  bom  in  1G57,  died 
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Jan.  27,  1038.  Ha  aucoeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers  in  1687. 
He  conquered  Gilan,  Masanderan,  Sboraasan, 
and  a  great  part  of  A^haniston ;  and  by  the 
victory  of  Bassorah  in  1606  over  the  Turks, 
and  in  many  sueoeasive  oamp^gns,  he  gjuned 
extennve  accessions  of  territory  all  along  the 
western  fVontier.  Bhah  Abhaa  constrocted  the 
great  highroad  of  Hazanderan,  800  miles  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  of  which  parts  still  remain. 
He  suppressed  the  Kurghis,  a  body  similar  to 
the  Tnrkish  Janizaries ;  he  fomented  the  sec- 
tarian diSerenoes  of  the  Shiahs  and  the  Sunnis, 
and  reduced  the  dogmas  of  the  Shiahs  into  the 
form  of  a  creed.  His  fame  extended  to  Europe, 
and  ombasaadora  were  sent  to  him  from  every 
court  He  was  not  exempt  from  the  vices  of 
oriental  despotism.  Among  other  crimes,  he 
put  to  death  his  eldest  bod,  leaving  hia  throne 
to  his  grandson,  Sefy  If  irzo. 

IBIiS  BtS  AH^EL-HnTALIB,  paternal  nncle 
of  Uohammed,  bom  at  Mecoa  in  66S,  died  in 
6S2.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Abboaaide 
dynasty,  hut  not  linown  as  such  nntil  an  ad- 
venturer, requiting  a  title  to  his  usurpations, 
traced  his  descent  to  him.  He  was  only  font 
years  the  senior  of  Mohammed,  and  was  yet  a 
pagan  when  the  prophet  commenced  bis  reli- 
gious career,  and  long  beutated  to  espouse  his 
nephew's  cause.  In  the  battle  at  tlie  well  of 
Bedr  Abbas  fought  against  his  nephew,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  8o  soon,  however,  as 
Mohammed's  career  seemed  prosperous,  the 
uncle  gave  in  his  adhesion,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  faith. 
His  influence  and  mediation  brought  over  the 
family  of  the  Eoreishites;  for  when  Moham- 
med, at  the  head  of  a  powerfnl  force,  waa 
about  laying  siege  to  Mecca,  Abbas  went  for- 
ward, and  not  only  demonstrated  to  Abu  Sofian 
the  inutility  of  resistance,  but  induced  him  to 
come  to  Mohammed's  camp  and  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview,  which  ended  in  Ahn  Sofian's 
making  the  profession  of  faith  on  behalf  of 
himsell  and  liis  kinsmen.  When  Mecca  anr- 
rendered  to  Mohammed,  the  holy  well  Zemzem 
was  retained,  in  deference  to  Abbas,  ita  keeper, 
though  other  pagan  rites  and  enperstitians  were 
swept  away.  At  the  battle  of  Honein  Abbaa 
rallied  the  fugitives  and  recovered  tlie  furtnne 
of  tlie  day.  At  Mohammed's  i\ineral  he  waa 
chief  mourner.  Caliph  Omar,  on  occasion  of 
a  terrible  drought,  took  hta  hand,  and  prayed 
to  Allah  by  the  virtnoa  of  Abbas  to  have  pity 
on  the  perishing  people.  Caliph  Othman  also, 
when  he  met  the  patriarch,  dismounted. 

IBBAS  mZi,  a  Persian  prince  and  warrior, 
bom  in  1788,  died  in  183S.  He  was  the  second 
and  favorite  son  of  Feth  Ali,  ahab  of  Persia. 
He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Russia,  and 
commanded  the  armies  of  his  father  in  tbe  wars 
with  that  power  in  ]8n-'I8  and  1826-'8,  but 


embassy,  and  Abbas  Mirza  voluntarily  w 
St  Petersburg  to  give  aatis&ctiaii,  but  v 
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mliMd  honorably.  He  wu  amiable  and  chiT^- 
Tona.  He  waa  noroinated  bj  Lh  father  heir  to 
the  throne,  excluding  big  elder  brother;  bnt 
the  father  aurrived  both. 

ABUS  PiSBl,  Ticeroj  of  Eg^t,  grandson 
of  Hehemet  All,  and  nephew  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  bom  in  1813,  died  July  12,  1B64.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Syrian  wars  of  hie 
grandfather,  bat  withoat  distinguiEhing  him- 
self After  the  brief  reign  of  Jbrahim  Paafaa, 
Hehemet  Ali's  eldest  son,  Abbaa  ascended  the 
Tiearegnl  tbrone,  as  hereditary  soocessor,  in 
IMS.  He  undid  in  many  respects  the  work 
of  Hehemet  All,  dismissed  his  Enropean  offi- 
ciab,  and  manifested  an  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  cmel  disposition.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  dieanning  his  adversaries  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  endeavored  to  cripple  him  and 
Kdnce  Egypt  to  a  more  inferior  condition. 
In  the  Crimean  war  h«  aided  the  sultan.  His 
death  was  sadden,  and  probably  violent. 

IDiS,  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  third  Mo- 
1  dyiiasty,  founded  by  Abnl  Abbas 
ti  (the  Bloody),  who  claimed  the  caliph- 
ate ta  lineal  descendant  of  Mohammed's  nncle 
Abboa,  whence  the  name.  He  was  proclaim- 
ed by  his  adherents  at  Cufah  in  749,  and  after- 
ward defeated  and  put  to  death  the  last  Oiumi- 
yade  caliph,  Merwan  II.,  all  but  two  of  whose 
bmiJy  were  treacherously  slaughtered.  He 
^ed  in  754,  and  his  descendants  to  the  num- 
ber of  SB  reigned  till  12fi8,  when  the  last, 
Mostaa^n,  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Hnlakn  Khan.  The  line  includes  the  illustrious 
namea  of  Al-Mansonr,  Ilaronn  al-Radiid,  aud 
Al-MamonU;  bat  from  the  10th  century  they 
had  Book  to  the  position  of  mere  spiritual 
duefs  of  Islam,  ail  political  power  being  wield- 
ed by  the  emir  el-omra,  or  commander-in- 
chief.  After  their  deposition  at  Bagdad,  Ahmed, 
a  member  of  the  fhmily,  fled  to  Kgypt,  where 
be  waa  recognized  as  caliph,  and  his  deaoen- 
danta  nominally  reigned  there,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mamelukes,  till  1S17,  when  Bgypt 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Motawakkel, 
the  last  caliph,  was  carried  to  Oonstantjoople, 
but  allowed  to  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  died 
in  1688. 

intTTCa.     r.  Jac^ati    Plsrra,    a    French 

Eneral,  bom  in  Cornea  in  1T26,  died  in  1813. 
>  was  a  rival  and  political  opponent  of  Paoli, 
but  submitted  to  his  control  in  the  war  with 
the  Genoese,  After  the  French  conquest, 
which  he  resisted  at  first,  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  royal  army,  and  waa  subse- 
qnently  appointed  to  protect  Corsica  against 
tba  attempts  of  Paoli  and  the  English.  After 
the  eaptare  of  Toulon  he  resigned  and  re- 
tnrnad  to  France,  where  he  was  made  general 
ot  diviHion.  He  remained  there  till  17&8, 
when,  the  English  leaving  Corsica,  he  went 
home.  If.  diaries,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1771,  died  Dec.  8, 17es.  He  served  in 
the  aarly  part  of  the  revolution  as  artillery  of- 
finr  on  tba  Rhine,  and  in  1794  was  Pichegm's 
a^ntant.     He  was  made  general  of  brigade 
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for  brarery  in  1796^  and  afterward  general  of 
division  for  defeatmg  the  corps  of  the  priaoe 
of  Cond6.  He  died  from  a  wound  received  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Austrians  at  HQnin- 
gen,  where  Moreau  cansed  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  IIL  Jat^MS  PIsitb 
Charha,  a  diplomatist',  nephew  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  bom  in  Corsica,  Dec.  22,  ITSl,  died 
Nov.  II,  1837.  Under  the  restoration  he  waa 
a  law  officer  in  Corsica.  After  the  revotation 
of  1830  he  was  appointed  presiding  judge  at 
Orleans,  and  from  1889  waa  its  representative 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  tiuizot'a  ministry,  and  af- 
terward of  the  reform  baaquete.  After  1848 
he  was  conspicuous  in  the  national  assembly 
by  his  opposition  to  the  sooial-demooratio 
movement.  He  subseouently  became  a  zeal- 
oua  supporter  of  Louis  Kt^>oleon,  and  after  the 
c^up  d'etat  was  appointed  by  liim  miuister  of 
justice  and  keeper  of  the  seals,  Jan.  22,  18S3, 
His  sons,  Chableb  (bom  March  2£,  1816),  An- 
ToiNE  DouiNiQCE,  and  SfivBRiiT,  all  figorednn- 
der  the  second  empire  as  active  Bonapartista, 
the  last  chiefly  as  representattve  from  Corsica. 

ABB£,  the  French  word  for  abbot.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  any  Frenclmian  who 
chose  to  devote  himself  to  divinity,  or  even  to 
finish  a  brief  course  of  study  in  a  theologicid 
seminary^  became  au  abbS,  waiting  hopemlly 
for  the  king  to  confer  on  him  the  benefice  of 
an  abbey — that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues of  a  monastery.  In  the  mean  time  he 
engaged  in  any  andeverykind  of  literary  labor, 
exerted  au  important  influence  upon  society, 
and  was  to  be  met  with  eveiywhere — at  the 
court  of  the  monarch,  the  public  tribnn^  the 
salon  of  the  fashionable  lady,  the  opera,  the 
playhouse,  and  the  caf6.  An  abb^  was  to  be 
ibufld  in  almost  every  wealthy  family,  either 
aa  the  friend  of  the  house  or  the  private  tutor 
of  the  children.  There  were  many  good  and 
noble  abbfs,  who  acquired  distinction  as  theo- 
lonans,  poets,  and  savants ;  but  as  a  olasa  they 
SQDJected  themselves  to  popular  suspicion  and 
literary  satire:  and  with  the  revolution  they 
disappeared,  though  the  title  is  still  sometimes 
used  as  a  phrase  of  politeness. — AHsia  oom- 
HEKDATAiBES  was  the  title  of  the  225  abbots 
appointed  br  the  king  of  France.  Each  re- 
ceived one  third  of  tlie  revenues  of  a  monas- 
tery, but  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  prieur 
elavttraL  who  had  exclusive  control.  The 
abhayei  det  latantt  were  uneoures  for  scholars 
and  untitled  scions  of  aristocracy. 

ABBE,  asTdaal.    See  aupplement. 

ABBEOKim,  or  Akeakitah,  an  independent 
city  of  central  Africa,  in  the  Egba  district 
of  Yorubo,  with  a  small  territory  containing 
several  minor  towns,  on  the  Ogooo,  which 
separates  it  on  the  W.  from  Dahomey,  about 
60  ra.  N.  of  Lagoa,  ami  110  m.  E.  B.  E.  of 
Abomey;  pop.  of  the  city  estimated  by  M^ur 
Burton  in  IBSl  at  150,000,  and  of  the  whole 
state  at  200,000.  The  city  stands  on  a  granit« 
formation  667  feet  above  tlie  sea  level,  and  ia 
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BDrroonded  hy  a  mnd  wall  six  feet  high  tbatebed 
with  palm  leaves,  SO  m.  in  circomference  and 
enclosing  mnch  fkrming  land.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  flat  rock  600  feet  long  covering 
the  top  of  B  high  hill  and  projectin);  at  the 
sides.  T)ie  streets  are  general)/  narrow  and 
veiT  irregolar  and  dirtj.  The  houses  are 
built  of  dried  rand  and  thatched,  with  10  to  20 
rooms,  anrronnding  an  inner  court  where 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept.  Several  trades  are 
earned  on  In  a  primitive  way,  and  there  are 
unions  of  smiths,  carpenters,  weavers,  d/ers, 
and  potterg,  the  last  two  composed  of  women. 
Regular  markets  are  held,  with  verj  active 
traffic,  chieflj  by  women,  in  cooked  and  un- 
cooked food,  vegetable  oils,  shea  or  tree  but- 
ter, raw  cotton,  graaa  and  other  cloths,  mana- 
factnres  of  excellent  leather,  cutlery  and  other 
European  manufactures,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles. The  currency  is  cowry  shells,  but  in 
1887  it  was  proposed  to  introdnoo  copper 
coins.  Caravans  go  A'oin  Abbeoknta  to  Lake 
Tchad  and  Timhuctoo,  respectively  800  m. 
(direct)  N.  E.  and  850  m.  N.  N.  W.  The  town 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ogooo, 
which  ia  ascended  by  light  steamers  daring 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  palm  oil  and  ahea  hotter.  The  na- 
tive cotton  plant  is  perennial  and  the  fibre 
good,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stimulate  ite  cultivation.  In  1859-60  the 
onantity  sent  to  England  was  abont  2,!i00,000 
lbs.,  hot  it  soon  fell  off  to  about  400,000  on  ac- 
count of  local  war  and  indolence.— The  gov- 
smment  of  Abbeoknta  is  entirely  elective. 
There  is  a  king,  whose  functions  are  chieQy 
Judicial.  The  army  is  commanded  by  on  al- 
most independent  general  (baloffun),  with 
elected  war  captains.     There  is  a  sort  of  le- 

E'slature  composed  of  the  so-called  Ogboni 
dges  (of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town) 
and  the  war  captains,  which  controls  the  reve- 
nue and  taxation,  and  is  said  to  possess  nn- 
limited  power.  The  income  of  the  state  con- 
sists of  taxes  on  products  collected  at  the 
gates,  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent.  The 
religion  of  most  of  the  people  is  fetishism,  hut 
missions  have  been  established  by  the  Wes- 
leyans.  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists,  whose  con- 
verts in  1861  nambered  about  1,600.  They 
publish  a  newspaper  in  the  Egba  tongue,  and 
there  is  a  church  built  of  wood  with  a  mud 
steeple  and  a  bell.  The  missionaries  were 
temporarily  expelled  by  a  mob  in  1867. — Ab- 
beoknta was  fonnded  in  1925  by  refugees  from 
numerous  £gba  towns  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  war  and  many  of  their  inhobitants 
carried  off  as  slaves.  Its  people  opposed  the 
slave  trade,  established  commerce  with  the 
English  at  Badagrj  and  Lagos,  and  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood  many  attacks  from  neigh- 
boring states,  especially  Dahomey  and  Ibadan. 
The  king  of  Dahomey  suffered  disastrous  de- 
feats under  its  walls  in  1881  and  1864. 

ABBESS,  the  female  superior  of  a  convent  of 
Duui  ranking  as  an  abbey,  hi  some  of  the 
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more  ancient  orders.  An  abbess  is  solemnly 
blessed  and  inducted  Into  office  by  a  bishop, 
and  uses  the  ring,  cross,  and  crozier. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  well  built,  fortifled  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the 
river  Somme  and  the  Northern  railway,  S6  nt. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Amiens;  pop.  in  1866,  18,886. 
The  town  contains  a  fine  but  nnflnished  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  other  public  edifices,  and 
among  its  manufactories  is  one  of  cloth 
founded  by  Colbert  in  1669.  Vessels  of  300 
tons  burden  sail  np  the  Somme  to  Abbeville. 
In  1269  peace  was  here  concluded  between 
Lonis  IX.  of  France  and  Henry  III.  of  England. 

IBBETILU,  a  W.  N.  W.  county  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  bonnded  S.  W.  by  the  Savannah 
river,  and  N.  E.  by  the  Saluda;  area,  Q80  oq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  81,129,  of  whom  20,318  were 
colored.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  well  cnltivated.  The  Greenville 
and  Columbia  railroad  runs  through  the  county. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  4,044,718  lbs.  of 
cotton,  824,860  bushels  of  com,  62,686  of 
wheat,  51,374  of  outs,  and  23,471  of  sweet 
potatoes.  The  total  value  of  property  in  1870 
was  $7,166,864.     Capital,  AbbeviUe. 

ABBO  CEUTES,  or  AkkM  the  CntAti.  a 
French  monk  of  St  Germain  des  Prds,  died  in 
{128.  He  was  the  anthor  of  an  epio  poem  of 
some  historical  valoe,  in  Latin,  descnptive  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  in  886-'7, 
at  which  he  was  present  A  French  transla- 
tion of  it  has  been  published  by  GuiEot. 

ABBO  FLOKUCEHSIS,  or  AkkM  sf  Hcvy,  a 
French  monk,  abbot  of  Flenry,  and  anthor  of 
"  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  bom  near  Orleans  abont 
916,  slain  Aug,  13, 1004,  while  striving  to  quell 
a  fray.  He  was  several  times  engaged  in  con- 
troversies with  the  bishops  as  champion  of  the 
righta  of  his  order.  In  986,  and  again  in  QQ&, 
Abbo  was  sent  to  Rome  by  King_  Eobert,  to 
perscade  the  pope  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
placing  the  kingdom  under  interdict,  and  waa 
successful  in  each  cose. 

ABBOT  (from  the  Semitic  ab  or  abha,  fa- 
ther), a  prelate  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  governs  a  principal  mon- 
astery of  one  of  the  old  religious  orders,  which 
may  also  have  minor  convents  depending  oa 
iL  An  abbot  is  solemnly  consecrated  by  a 
bishop,  though  this  is  regarded  as  a  merely  ec- 
clesiastical and  not  a  sacramental  rite.  Abbots 
ore  allowed  to  use  the  mitre,  pastoral  cross, 
ring,  and  crozier,  and  to  celebrate  pontifical 
mass,  ond  are  styled  right  reverend.  Some  of 
tfaem  in  former  times  exercised  a  quasi-episco- 
pal juriadiction  over  a  small  district,  and  were 
allowed  to  confer  tonsure  and  minor  orders. 
During  the  middle  ages  many  abbots,  especial- 
ly in  England,  were  powerfal  feudal  barons. 
In  modem  times  they  are  simply  superiors  of 
religious  houses.  In  ecclesiastical  councils  an 
abbot  can  speak,  but  not  vote. 

ABBOT,  AkM,  D>  D<,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1770,  died 
on  the  return  voyage  from  Havana,  June  T. 
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1828.  lie  eradoated  at  Harvurd  nnirersitr, 
indin  179i  became  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional society  in  Harerhill,  where  he  remained 
«ght  jettTB.  In  1802  he  took  cliarge  of  a  par- 
ish in  Beverlj,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  tu  pastor  in  that  place.  He  was  en- 
tirely free  from  sectarian  bitterness.  He  was 
the  aathor  of  a  series  of  "letters  from  Onba" 
(8ro,  Boston,  1829),  and  a  nnmber  of  sermons. 

IBBOT,  Brwji^li,  LL.  D.,  an  American  teach- 
er, for  60  jears  principal  of  Phillips  acad- 
emy at  Exeter,  K.  H.,  bom  about  1763,  died 
■t  Exeter,  Oct  25,  1819.  lie  gradaated  at 
Harvard  college,  and  took  charge  of  the  acad- 
emy, which  he  conducted  till  1838. 

UBOT,  ChariM,  Lord  Colchester,  trom  1803 
ea  1817  speaker  of  the  Britieh  bouse  of  com- 
mons, bom  Oct  14,  1767,  died  May  8,  1820. 
Be  served  throngh  a  long  and  oseftil  career  in 
psitisment,  occQpying  at  different  times  offices 
of  honor  and  emolument  He  was  the  author 
of  one  «■  two  treatises  on  juridical  reform.  In 
Wl  7  be  retired  from  the  Bpeakership,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Colchester. 

IIHT,  Geerge,  archbishop  of  Csnterburj, 
bom  at  Guildford,  Oct  39,  1562,  died  at  Croy- 
don, Aug.  6,  1633.  In  1097  he  was  appointed 
master  of  University  college,  Oxford,  and  was 
three  times  vice  chaDcellor,  la  1604,  when 
bv  order  of  King  James  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  commenced,  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
eight  divines  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  except  the  Epistles  was  intrusted. 
In  1609  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry;  in  Jonnary,  1810,  bishop  of  I^on- 
don;  in  Korember  following,  archnishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  steadfastly  opposed  King 
James's  project  of  a  divorce  between  IsAy 
Frances  Howard  and  the  earl  of  Esses,  and 
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combated  the  royal  decree  permitting  Sunday 
sports.  Land  was  bis  bitter  enemy.  While 
visiting  Hampshire  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  he  accidentally  shot  a  gamekeeper 
with  the  arrow  aimed  at  a  deer;  and  this  mis- 
fortune, which  was  made  the  snbject  of  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  and  a  royal  pardon,  ployed  on  his 
health  and  spirits  during  the  rest  of  bis  days. 

IBBOT,  Csrhua  Dimbct,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  and  author,  brother  of  Jacob  and 
J.  8.  0.  Abbott,  bom  in  Bmnswiok,  He.,  SepL 
8,  1807,  died  at  Sooth  Natick,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 
1874.  After  studying  theology  at  Andover  be 
made  the  tonr  of  the  United  States  and  several 
voyages  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  systems  of 
public  education  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  issues. of  the  press.  In  1837  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  New  Ro- 
obelle,  N.  Y.;  in  1841-8  was  (ravelling  agent 
of  the  "  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge; "  and  in  184S  commenced 
the  "Abbot  Collegiate  Institute"  for  young  la- 
dies in  New  York,  afterward  called  the  "  Spin- 
gler  Institute."  He  retired  from  teaching  In 
1 889.  He  wrote  "Pleasnre  and  Profit,"  "  Prayer 
Book  for  the  Young,"-"  Meiico  and  the  United 
Btstes,  their  Mata^  Relations  and  Common  In- 
terests" (8vo,  1869),  Ac,  and  edited  several  edu- 
ootionol  and  periodical  workii.    (See  Abbott.) 

ABBOT,  SshmI,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary,  bom  at  Andover  in  1732,  died 
April  80,  1812.  In  1807  he  made  a  donation 
of  $20,000  toward  establishing  the  seminary, 
and  at  his  death  left  it  (100,000  in  addition. 
He  also  gave  away  large  sums  for  various 
charitable  objects. 

iBBOTCFOBD,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
from  which  bis  baronet'a  title  waa  taken.    It 
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is  sitnated  io  the  parish  of  Uelrine,  in  Ros- 
burghshire  and  Selkirkshire,  on  the  right  b&nk 
of  the  Tweed,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
abbejTB  of  Uelrose,  Jedbnrgh,  ttnd  Drjburgh, 
and  the  towns  of  Selkirk  and  Galaabiels.  Sir 
Walter  boaght  the  eatate  in  1811,  built  the 
mansion,  and  gave  it  its  present  name,  adopted 
from  an  a^oining  ford  in  the  Tweed.  The 
house  is  irregular,  sad  after  the  pattern  of  the 
old  English  manor  houses;  flounshing  planto- 
tioDB  hem  it  ronnd,  and  a  beautiful  hangh  or 
meadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed 
forms  its  immediate  prospect.  The  external 
walls  of  the  house  and  garden  are  interca- 
lated with  antique  carvea  stooes  taken  from 
old  oastles  and  abbeys.  The  inside  was 
decorated  with  beaatifol  paintings,  the  work 
of  B.  B.  Us;  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  library  of 
curious  works  and  British  antiquities.  Ab- 
botaford  was  occupied  by  James  Hope  Scott, 
Esq.,  and  his  wife,  the  sole  surriving  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  until  that  lady's 
death,  Oct.  26, 1868.  Binoe  that  period,  pend- 
ing the  minority  of  Uiss  Scott,  the  only  sar- 
viving  child,  the  mansion  has  been  let  for  the 
use  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  seminary  for  girls. 

iBBVre-UnGUnr,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  21  m.  N.  of  London,  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Nicholas  Breakspear  (Pope 
Adrian  IV.),  the  only  En^ishman  who  ever  oc- 
cupied the  holy  see.  "The  Booksellers'  Re- 
treat" in  this  place  is  on  institution  fomided 
by  English  booksellers  as  a  home  for  decayed 
members  of  the  trade. 

IBBOTT,  a  ftmtily  of  American  writers, 
whose  name  was  originally  spelled  Abbot.  !■ 
jBctk,  bom  at  Ilallowell,  Me.,  Not.  14,  180S. 
He  grodnated  at  Bowdoin  college,  Bmnswick, 
Me.,  in  1820,  and  studied  divinity  at  the 
theological  seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.  From 
1826  to  1829  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  college, 
and  afterward  took  charge  of  the  newly 
founded  Mount  Vernon  sohooi  for  girls  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1834  he  engaged  in  organiring  a  new 
Congregational  church  in  Ruxbnry  (tiie  Eliot 
church);  snd  about  18S8,  relinquishing  the 
pastoral  charge  to  his  brother  John  S.  0.,  he 
removed  to  Farmington,  He.,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclasively  to  literary  la- 
bor, chiefly  in  the  production  of  books  for  the 
young.  For  several  years  ho  has  redded  in 
New  York.  A  complete  catalogne  of  his 
works  would  considerably  exceed  200  tities. 
Many  of  tbom  have  been  serial,  each  series 
comprising  from  S  to  86  volumes.  Among 
them  are  the  "Young  Christian"  series  (4 
Tols.),  the  "Rollo  Books"  (28  vols.),  the 
"Lucy  Books"  (8  vols.),  the  "Jonas  Books" 
(6  volsA  the  "Franconia  Stories"  (IOtoIs,), 
the  "Harper's  Story  Books"  (88  vols.),  the 
"Marco  Paul  Series"  (6  vols.),  the  "(lay 
Family"  series  (12  vols.),  the  "Juno  Books" 
(6  vols.),  "BMnbow  and  I.ncky"  series  (S 
vols.),  and  4  or  6  other  series  of  6  or  6  vol- 
umes each ;  "  Science  for  the  Young  "  (4  vols. 
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issued,  "Heat,"  "Light,"  "Water  and  Land," 
and  "Force");  "A  Summer  in  Scotland  j 
"  The  Teacher  " ;  more  than  20  of  the  series  of 
illustrated  histories  to  which  bis  brother  John 
8.  0.  contributed,  and  a  separate  series  of  his- 
tories of  America  in  4  volumes.  He  has  also 
edited,  with  additions,  several  historical  text 
books,  and  compiled  a  series  of  school  readers. 
IJ.  J«k>  StephMU  Csbst,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  In  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept;  IS,  1606, 
died  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  June  17,  1877.  Ho 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1625,  and 
stadied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  ordsined 
to  the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  church 
in  1830,  and  was  settled  suoceaaively  at  Worces- 
ter, Roxbory,  and  Nantucket,  Msss.  His  first 
pobliahed  work,  "  The  Mother  at  Home,"  ^>- 
peored  in  1688,  and  was  followed  not  long 
after  by  "  The  Child  at  Home."  In  1844  he 
relinquished  the  pastorate,  and  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  literature,  but  afterward  oo- 
casionally  resumed  his  ministerial  labors  for 
brief  periods,  and  iu  1836-'6  acted  as  steted 
supply  in  New  Haven.  With  few  ezoeptions 
his  works  are  professedly  histerioaL  The 
principal  of  them  are:  "Practical  Christian- 
ity"; "Kings  and  Queens,  or  Life  in  the 
Palace  " ;  "  The  French  Revolution  of  1789  " ; 
"The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaporie"  (2 
vols.) ;  "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  " ;  ,"  The  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  III."  (1608);  10  vols,  of 
illustrated  histories;  "A  History  of  the  Ci\-U 
War  in  America"  (2  vols.,  1863-'8);  "Ro- 
mance of  Spanish  History"  (1870);  and  "The 
History  of  Frederick  the  Second,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  (1871).  Most  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's books  have  had  a  targe  sale,  snd  several 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. Ill,  CwhuaD.  See  AnsoT.  IT.  Bei* 
JsmIh  Viaghai,  son  of  Jacob,  a  lawyer,  bom  in 
Boston,  June  4,  1680.  Ue  was  educated  in 
New  York,  and  admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1851. 
He  has  produced  many  volumes  of  reports  and 
digests  of  state  and  United  States  laws  and  de- 
ciwons  of  the  higher  courts  of  New  York.  He 
is  now  (1872)  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mission for  revising  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  also  preparing  a  National  Disest. 
V.  Aaatla,  brother  of  the  preceding,  also  alaw- 
yer,  bom  in  Boston,  Deo.  18,  1631.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  her  about  1852,  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  brother,  and 
has  cooperated  with  him  in  the  pr^aration  of 
legal  treatises,  compilations,  and  digests.  Ue 
has  also  occasionally  contributed  to  lighter 
literature,  his  earliest  ventures  being  two  joint 
novels  entitled  "  Conecut  Comers  "  and  "Mat- 
thew Caraby,"  in  which  his  brothers  Benjamin 
and  Lyman  participated.  TI,  Lywia,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec. 
18,  1836.  He  graduated  from  the  university 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1863,  studied  law, 
and  went  into  partnership  with  his  brothers 
in  1856;  but  he  afterward  studied  theology 
with  his  nncle,  the  Bev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  and 
was  ordunod  to  the  ministry  in  the  Congrega- 
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tioiul  charch  at  Farmin^n,  He.,  in  ISflO. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  first  CoDgre- 
gational  church  in  Terre  Hante,  Ind.,  the 
ume  jear,  sod  remuned  there  till  16BS,  when 
he  was  choeen  aecretorj  of  the  American 
anioD  (freedmen's)  commission,  and  held  that 
office  till  18S8.  He  was  also  pastor  of  the  New 
England  church  in  New  York  city  from  1S6II 
to  1869,  when  he  resigned,  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  He  was  associated  with  his  bro- 
thers in  the  prodoction  of  two  noTel^^  and  has 
■Isopiiblishea ''The  Results  of  Emancipation  in 
the  United  States"  (1867),  "Jesus  of  Naxa- 
reth:  His  Life  and  Teachings"  (18S9),  and 
"Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament 
Truths  "  ( 1 870).  He  has  edited  two  volnmes  of 
"  Sermong  hy  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  and 
"doming  and  Erening  Exercises,"  selected 
frum  the  writings  of  the  sttme  autlior.  He  is 
no«  (1872)  the  editor  of  the  "  Li  terary  Record  " 
of  "Hirper's  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  editor- 
in-diic/  of  "  The  Illustrated  Christian  Week- 
ly,'^ pnblisbed  by  the  American  tract  societir. 
JHt  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Farmington,  Me.,  Jaly  IG,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York,  has  contributed  to  period- 
ical and  other  literature,  and  is  one  of  the 
edihn*  of  "The  Oongregationalist,"  a  leading 
Congregational  newspaper  published  in  Boston. 

IBBQTT,  Ckartes,  Lord  Tenterden,  un  GngUsh 
lawyer,  bom  Oct.  T,  1783,  died  Nov.  4,  1833. 
He  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  in  1816,  and  in  18S7  was  created 
a  peer  as  Boron  Tenterden.  His  treatise  on 
aaritime  law  is  a  standard  work. 

inKETllTIOm,  certain  contractions  of  va- 
rioos  words  and  phrases,  effected  by  omitting 
some  of  the  letters  or  syllables.  The  object 
in  view  is  the  saving  of  time  and  space.  They 
are  fonud  in  every  written  langnage,  but  since 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  are  mnch 
Its  used.  The  Romans  called  them  natm,  and 
Lncins  Annteus  Seneca  mode  a  list  of  them, 
nnbracing  upward  of  5,000.  The  abhrevia- 
tioos  in  most  ordinary  use  are  those  of  names 
and  titles.  Physicians  and  lawyers  nse  them 
lately  for  the  sake  of  despatch.  The  Jewish 
writeifi  not  only  throw  out  letters  and  sylla- 
Mes,  bnt  often  omit  everything  except  the 
initial  letter.  They  even  take  the  initials  of  a 
oontinaoDS  series  of  words,  and,  uniting  them 
with  the  aid  of  vowel'!,  make  new  words 
standing  in  the  place  of  sll  those  thus  abridged. 
The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  used  so  mimy 
^breviations  in  copying  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  that  only  experienced 
persons  can  decipher  them.  The  Germans 
Bse  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
nation,  for  words  in  common  use.  Many  words 
n  modem  languages  originated  in  I^tin  ab- 
breviations, which  illiterate  persons  mistook 
for  the  words  themselves.  The  following  are 
the  principal  abbreviations  ' 
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o  Donlnl,  In  tlw    Eiq.    EHgaln. 


AdJL    Adjatut. 

Ad  Ub.    Ad  UUtmn,  iX  p 

Adni.    AdmliBt 
Admr.    Admljilitrmtor- 


o  UwlnB,  In 


y- 


Ark.    Ark« 
A.D.C.    Al 


Ua  of  Uu 


I,  Ud  K  fcrth. 
aooeDto*.  or  h- 
I  tiM  aiuciudliiK. 
KiDdna. 

iL' 
FihruhsLL 

-    Fnswul  Ao- 

osplsd  Mmobi. 
F.A.  B.    Fallow  or  the  AbH- 

F.I>.    ndttdel^DKir.diiAuut- 

m-orOMbltlt. 
F.  a.  S.    FaUow  or  tha  Gao- 

hgkol  Bodatv. 
FlLorFlor.    FlorMi. 


■IGaosnphl 


Falki< 


SKbdoTofAi 


BarterBt.    BarosM. 
BN.    Banel 

B.  D.    Bachelor  of  Dtrbilhr, 
B.  I.    BrItUh  India. 
B.L.    BH^hakiroridw. 
Bp.    Blahop 
Brlg.QHi.    Brigadier  OaoaraL 

B.  T.'  BluMdVbyJD- 
B.V.U.  BleaaedVlrgliiHarT. 

C,  CeDttamdaCtbannoiiHtar}. 
CU.    U^IMnla. 
Cap.    CaplmkuD,  ohntv. 
Capt,    Captain. 
C.B.   Compukn  of  tha  Balh ; 

Cape  Breton. 
C.  E.    CliU  EnglDBCr. 
OenL    Centmn,  hundred. 


F.  U.  B.  Fellow  of  tha  Uonl 
eodeqr:  L.or London;  IL, 
or  Edlnbnnrh :  D.  oTDuMln. 

F.  S.  A.  FeUow  of  the  tiocl- 
elf  ofADIIqiiariea. 

Oal.    GalaUaoa. 


O.  U.    OraadMaau 
Gov.    Qovenwr. 
Hib.    Hihakkuk. 
Has.    Hanat 
hTB.  llTTib  or  U 


C,  O,  D.    CoUoBt  (or  oaah)  on 

CQ.H.   'CkpaarOoodHiHM. 
Cot.  CokneliColoaalBu;!^- 


U.  B.    Uouae  oT  BepmouU 
H.    Hla  or  Ha  BotbI 


(Thla  itHiold  not 
Da   UBua  fbr  Ind^aoA,  hot 
lod.) 
lb.  or  IMd.    tbldeoi,  In  tha 

Id.    Idem,  the  lima. 
Id.T.    Idaho  TmlloiT. 


C.T.    Colorado  TerrttoTT. 
Ct.  or  Conn.    Conneetmnt. 
Cwt.    Ilnndnd  wvlirtit 
D.  (a.).   Denariun,  denarii,  a 

D.  C°''5>£werof  CotamNa. 
D.CL.  DoclDrotCI>HIaw. 
D.  D.    Doctor  of  Dlrinlty. 


I>.  F.    DefrDHir  fidel,  deftmd- 
D.O.    DdgnthkhjUMgna 


1.  O.  n,    I  oi 

lu.    IsiUi. 

I.T.    IdaboTnTUo(7:  IndlBB 

T«t11dt7.    <B«tUr,  Id.  T. 


D.  T.    Dakota  Terrllon 


J.  P.    Jiutluof  tbePeaea. 


E.  E.    Errora  eiceptwl. 

E.  g-..  or  Ei.  DT.     Exempli 

jFntlfL  fOr  evvnple. 
E.  I.    Eut  Indlji,  or  Eait  In- 

dlea. 
Eph.    Ephfilau. 


K.  0.    Knight  of  (ha  Oartw 
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K.aC.  SnlgbtOnndCRW. 
K.  O.  C.  B.  Knlthl  or  ttM 
Onad  Ciou  of  tEe  BUh. 

Kt.    Kotght. 

Ky.    ICeBtu(*y. 

L.  ({.  £y     Ubrrn,  ■  poaiid 

T^    Louuliu. 
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ABD,  an  initial  word  in  proper  names  com- 
mon to  the  Semitic  langaHgea.  It  Bion^ea 
"  Eerrant,"  and  is  nsaollj  coapled  wiui  lb« 
tuune  of  the  Divinity  or  of  a  moral  attribute; 
tha&i  Abd-aUab,  "theseir^t  of  Allah;"  Abd- 
er-Rahmon,  "servant  of  the  Merciful." 

ABDUXAH  BEK  ABD-EL-HOTTiLIB,  an  Arab 
merchant,  father  of  Mohammed,  bom  at  Mecca 
al>ont  646,  died  in  C70.  In  youth,  occordinK 
to  the  Moslem  legend,  he  narrowly  escaped 
eaoiifice  at  his  father's  hands,  who,  having  out 
this  one  child,  hod  made  a  vow  to  the  goAa 
that  if  they  would  grant  him  ten  children,  he 
would  sacrifice  one  to  them.  The  children 
came,  and  the  lot,  being  taken,  fell  on  Ab- 
dalloh,  then  24  years  old.  The  father  was  on 
the  point  of  fulfilling  his  vow,  when  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  Stayed  his  hand,  and 
consulted  a  wise  woman,  who  directed  him  to 
place  t«n  camela,  the  price  of  blood  among  the 
Arabs,  on  one  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other, 
and  to  cast  lots  between  them ;  and  as  often  as 
the  lota  shonld  he  against  the  yonth,  he  was  to 
add  ten  more  camels.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  lot  was  against  Abdallah  ten 
times;  the  father  sacrificed  one  hnndred  camels 
and  saved  his  son.  Invmediotely  after  this 
escape,  Abdallah  married  Amina,  danghter  of 
Wahb,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benn  Zalira.  On 
the  evacnation  of  Mecca  by  the  Abysainiana, 
who  had  invaded  the  conntry,  he  was  sent  by 
his  hther  to  Medina,  then  called  Yathreb,  to 
bny  provisions  for  the  famished  Meccaites,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  the  monnttun  fast- 
nesses. Abdallah  died  on  tlie  journey,  leaving 
his  wife  pr^nant  with  her  first  child.  That 
child  was  Mohammed. 

ABDALLAH  BEN  ZOBAIB,  rulerof  Mecca, bom 
about  632,  died  in  693.  He  was  the  first  bom 
of  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  after  the  hegii-a, 
and  his  advent  was  a  matter  of  great  r^oicing. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Zobalr,  a  friend  and  com- 
pnnioQ  of  Mohammed,  and  of  Asma,  the  sister 
of  Ayesha,  the  prophet's  favorite  wife.  He  was 
thus  Mohammed's  nephew  by  marriage,  snd 
WHS  brousht  np  under  his  immediate  tutelage. 
Alter  Mohammed's  death,  the  question  of  sac- 
cession  was  one  of  great  moment.  On  the 
death  of  the  prophet's  immediate  successors, 
and  the  election  of  Aii,  Mohammed's  nephew 
and  son-in-law,  to  whom  Ayesha  was  decidedly 
opposed,  Abdallnli  sided  with  his  aunt  and  re- 
sisted All's  claims.  He  was,  however,  severely 
wounded  in  a  contest  with  the  rival  faction ; 
bnt  on  the  assassination  of  Ali  he  boldly  re- 
newed his  opposition  to  Moawiyah,  and  on  his 
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ieath  Misad  the  gUndard  of  revolt  againat 
Y«iid,  hie  successor.  He  seized  npon  the  holy 
ntj,  ftnd  maintwned  himself  against  both  the 
TemoiiBtruic«fl  and  the  arms  of  the  caliph.  At 
this  earlj  period  there  were  three  distmvt 
goveraments  in  the  territories  conqaered  by 
the  Arabs,  in  Persia,  Sfria,  and  Arabia.  Ah- 
dallah'a  chief  opponent  was  Yezid,  caliph  of 
Damascus.  In  the  wege  which  he  sastdned  at 
Mecca,  the  temple  of  the  holy  Oaaba  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  assailants,  and  the  death  of 
YelJd  ftlone  saved  the  citj  from  capture.  Ab- 
dallftfa  was  now  acknowledged  sultan  and  ca- 
liph of  Mecca  bj  the  Arabs,  and  rebuUt  the 
City  and  temple,  not  without  opposition  from 
ins  superstitious  subjects,  who  considered  it 
sacrilege  to  touch  the  stones  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. He  completed  the  restoration  in  685. 
Tedd's  BOO,  Moawiyah  II.,  abdicated  in  favor 
of  Merwan,  on  whose  death  his  sod  Al>d-el- 
Ualek  ben  Merwan  succeeded  him,  and  pushed 
the  Tar  vigorooaly  against  AtMlailah,  b^  whose 
anstbemas  Abd-el-Halek's  subjects,  when  they 
made  the  pilgrim^e  to  Mecca,  were  greatly  in- 
floenced  or  scandalized.  Al>d-el-Haiek  van- 
quished Abdallah's  brother  and  lientenant  Ho- 
zab  ben  Zobair  in  the  pldns  of  Persia,  added 
Irak  to  the  caliphate  of  Dsmnscns,  and  de- 
spatched an  army  agunst  Abdallah  at  Mecca. 
The  holy  city  was  a  second  time  l>eeieged,  and 
reusted  for  several  months.  Abdallah,  at  the 
age  of  TO,  defended  himself  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  retired  to 
the  Caaba,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  a  tile.  He  is  described  as  brave 
to  raahnesa  and  crafty  to  perfidy. 

AimBi-HlUII,  known  as  Uaxim  Puka,  an 
EeyptMO  prince,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  a 
white  slave  woman,  bom  at  Oairo  in  1826.  He 
was  edneated  at  Paris,  and  of  late  resides  nenr 
Cairo,  in  a  magnificent  palace  celebrated  for  its 
beantiM  pleasure  grounds.  The  sultan  has 
often  taken  his  part  in  his  family  quarrels  with 
his  relatives  Aboos  and  Said,  the  late  viceroys, 
and  Ismail  Pasha,  the  present  khedive.  Ablias 
(lS48-'54)  endeavoreo  even  to  appropriate 
Halitn's  property,  but  restored  it  to  him  at  the 
reqDMt  of  the  sultan,  wlio  also  conferred  upon 
Halini  the  rank  of  pasha  and  mushir  (field 
marshal).  Under  Said  ho  was  for  a  short  time 
a  member  of  the  family  conncil,  until  that 
viceroy  was  formally  recognized  by  the  saltan 
(Jaij,  18M).  In  ied6-'6  he  officiated  for  a 
brief  period  as  governor  general  at  Khartoom. 
Since  the  accession  of  his  nephew  Ismail  (186S), 
Haiim  has  been  more  persecuted  than  in  the 
reign  of  Abbas  Pasha.  In  1866,  when  the 
saltan  consented  to  modify  the  organic  Mo- 
hammedan laws  of  succession  in  favor  of 
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direct  line  of  hereditary  rulers  in  Egypt,  it  was 
hoped  that  this  woald  do  away  with  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Ismail  Pasha  agunat  his  unde,  but  the 
kbedive  remuins  unfriendly. 

ilD-Di-BAMlD,  the  Arabic  name  adopted  by 
Do  OoDBBT,  a  French  traveller,  on  his  becoming 
0  Mohammedan.  .  He  was  bom  in  1813  at  Ht- 


ningen,  In  Alsace,  trav^ed  from  1834  to  1847 
in  the  East,  was  sent  in  1848  on  a  mission  to 
nmbnctoo,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  18fi8 
{Mimoirt  d  Napolien  III.),  and  published  in 
18GS  the  story  of  his  Arabic  pilgrimages  (Mi- 
dint  it  la  Mekke,  S  vols.),  which  was  worked 
np  by  Alexandre  Dumas  in  bis  Pilerinage  ds 
Hadji  Ahd-tl-Hcmid  Bey  (2  vols.,  185B). 

ABIKilr'KlDiS,  m  Arab  emir  in  Algeria, 
born  near  Mascara  in  1806,  died  in  Damascus 
in  November,  1876.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family  of  morabonts,  and  the  son 
of  Mahiddin.  an  influential  emir,  who,  saspect- 
ed  of  plotting  against  Turkish  rnle,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  his  son  to  Cairo  in  1837. 
When  Abd-el-Kaderretumed,  Algiers  had  been 
eaptnred  by  the  French.  A  man  of  remark- 
able powers  and  accomplishments,  and  of  tbe 
greatest  bravery,  the  young  emir  soon  became 
tbe  leader  of  his  countrymen,  and  organized 
among  them  a  system  of  resistance  to  the 
French  invaders,  whom  he  began  to  harass  at 
the  head  of  his  own  and  tbe  neighboring  tribes. 
Encouraged  by  the  bilnre  of  on  attack  which 
Gen.  Boyer,  commandant  of  Oran,  made  m  the 
spring  of  1832  upon  his  stronghold  at  Tlemcen, 
Al>d-eI-Kader  conducted  his  attacks  upon  the 
French  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  such  skill 
and  bravery  that  the  admiring  Arabs  proclaim- 
ed him  chief  of  the  believers.  For  two  years 
he  continued  operations,  but  in  1634  Gen.  Des- 
michels,  Boyer  s  snccesaor,  by  causing  a  defec- 
tion of  the  native  tribes,  obliged  him  to  make 
peace,  France  acknowledging  his  sway  over 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Shellifi:  Abd-el-Kader 
now  spent  a  short  period  of  quiet  in  introdacing 
European  discipline  and  tactics  among  his  fol- 
lowers. But  he  soon  crossed  the  Sh el liff  during 
a  successful  war  with  a  native  chief;  and  the 
French,  alarmed  by  bis  growing  power,  agmn 
began  hostilities  under  Gen.  Tr6zel,  who  was 
sent  to  replace  Desmichels.  Tr£zel,  marching 
toward  Mascara,  was  surprised  and  utterly  de- 
feated by  Abd-el^Kader  m  the  defile  of  Muley 
Ismail.  Marshal  Clauzel  was  now  made  gov- 
ernor of  Algiers.  In  December  and  January, 
1835-'6,  he  sncceedod  in  reaching  and  destroy- 
ing Mascara,  and  in  capturmg  Tlemcen,  where 
he  lett  a  garrison;  hut  this  accomplished,  be 
was  obliged  at  once  to  make  a  disastrous  re- 
treat to  Oran.  In  April,  1836,  Abd-el-Kader 
utterly  defeated  Gen.  d'Arlanges  near  Tlemcen, 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on  a  fortified  camp 
he  had  established  on  the  Tafiia  to  keep  open 
the  commnnication  between  the  French  garri- 
son of  Tlemcen  and  their  base  of  supplies.  In 
this  camp  the  general  was  shut  np  Dy  Ahd-el- 
Eader'a  troops,  and  compelled  to  remain  until 
relieved  by  Gen.  Bugeand.  This  otficer  was 
now  appointed  to  the  command  in  Algiers,  and 
conducted  the  war  with  great  success,  first  de- 
feating Abd-el-Kader  July  7,  18;i6,  and  finally 
compelling  him  in  May,  1837,  to  conclude  a 
peace  by  which  he  acknowledged  French  sov- 
ereign^, though  himself  confirmed  as  emir  of 
Oran,  Titteii,  and  part  of  Algiers.    But  be  was 
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not  contMit,  and  in  1889  war  was  renewed. 
After  desperate  fighting,  Abd-el-Eader  was 
defeated  everywhere;  and  in  1643  he  was 
driven  fVom  Algeria  and  took  refiige  in  Moroc- 
co, where  he  indaoed  the  emperor  to  ud  him 
against  the  French.  Bnt  the  Moorish  rnler, 
being  utterly  defeated  by  the  French  armj  at 
Isly,  Ang.  14,  1844,  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
eave  liimself  from  tlie  vengeance  of  France,  to 
tarn  against  the  emir ;  and  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
now  defied  both  the  French  and  the  Moors,  soon 
fonnd  himself  deserted  bj  all  bot  his  owd  tribe, 
and  beaten  at  everj  point  After  continuing 
the  contest  as  long  as  possible,  he  was  finally 
captured  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1 848,  although  he 
had  so  rrendered  on  ly  on  conditJon  that  he  eh  onid 
be  Bent  to  Egypt  or  6t.  Jean  d'Acre.  lie  was 
kept  in  France  until  released  byLonie  Napoleon 
in  1853,  with  a  penuon  of  100,000  francs,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  return  to  Algeria 
or  again  take  up  arms  against  France.  Ue 
went  to  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor,  and  when  that 
town  was  destroyeii  by  an  earthquake  to  1&G5, 
he  removed  to  Constantinople.  After  1BS2 
he  was  on  the  best  terras  with  the  French 
government,  and  in  ISGd  visited  Paris  daring 
the  industrial  exposition.  He  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  in  Damascos,  where  he 
distingaished  himself  by  gMieronsly  aiding  the 
Obristians  during  the  bloody  riots  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860.  In  1864  he  went  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  laud  by  M.  de 
Lesseps,  projector  of  the  Bnex  canal.  During 
this  jonrney  he  was  also  modea  member  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons.  In  1866  he  went  to 
England,  and  in  186T  attended  the  great  ex- 
position in  Paris.  In  1870  he  offered  bis  eword 
to  the  French  against  the  Germans,  bat  the 
offer  was  declined.  In  October,  16T1,  he  ad- 
dressed a  lettei  to  M.  Thiers  declining  to  ^iMt 
France  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  but  making 
snggestione  relative  to  the  condition  and  gov- 
ernment of  Algeria.  Of  his  34  children  most 
Lave  died.  One  of  his  daughters  has  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  Abd-el-Kader  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  philosophico-religions  medi- 
tatJons,  written  in  exile,  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  nnder  the  title  of  Rappel  d 
VinUUigtnt,  AvU  A  Vindiffereat  (Paris,  "18B8). 

AUNEL-WIJUB,  fonnder  of  the  Mohammedan 
sect  of  Wahabees  or  Wahabites,  bom  of  poor 
parents,  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Ne^jed, 
about  IflSl.  After  long  bevels  through  vari- 
ous parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
he  finally  taught  his  new  religions  doctrines  in 
his  native  region,  and  died  in  1787,  (See 
Wahabees.) 

ABDEKA  (now  Polyttih),  an  ancient  city  of 
Thrace,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  or  £.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Nestus.  It  was  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  with  Greece, 
and  preserved  its  importance  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Its  inhabitants  were  proverbial  for  their 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  from  which  ill  repute 
they  were  not  saved  by  the  lustre  that  Demo- 
eritns,  Protagoras,  Anaxorchus,  and  Heoatfens 
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threw  aroond  the  name  of  the  town  as  their 
birthplace.  Lucian,  La  Fontaine,  and  Wieland 
have  made  them  sultjects  of  their  satire.  Coins 
of  this  city  are  nnmerous. 

IBDEKUlUUir  1.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  the 
first  ruler  of  the  family  of  the  Onuniyadee  in 
Spain,  bom  at  Damascus  in  781,  died  in 
787.  After  the  massacre  of  his  family  in  the 
East  he  retired  to  Mauritania,  where  he  re- 
mained in  privacy  until  he  was  called  to  Spain 
by  a  deputation  of  friends,  who  were  tired  of 
anarchy.  Abderralimen  with  a  handful  of  rel- 
atives landed  at  Almunecor  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia  in  755,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  entered  Seville, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign.  Next  he 
advanced  against  Ynsnf  el-Feri,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  rival  emirs,  whose  army,  though  ' 
of  greatly  superior  numberB,  he  entirely  de- 
feated, firmly  establishing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Cordova.  It  was  during  these  in- 
ternal dissenaions  in  Sptun  that  the  Moham- 
medans were  finally  driven  out  of  France,  and 
forced  to  recross  the  Pyrenees.  The  eastern 
caliphs,  who  always  kept  up  the  idea  of  main- 
taining the  right  of  spiritual  and  temporal  role 
over  the  Spanish  Moors,  snathematiEed  Abder- 
rohman,  end  despatched  two  ezpeditiona 
against  him,  but  in  vain.  The  kingdom  of 
Cordova  was  at  peace  when  Charlemagne 
fruitlessly  crossed  the  Pyreuees.  Abderrah* 
man  built  the  magnificent  mosqne  of  Cordova, 
designed  by  himself,  at  which  he  is  aaid  to 
have  labored  an  hour  a  day  with  his  own 
hands.  He  planted  the  first  palm  tree  in  Cor- 
dova, the  stock  trmn  which  all  those  now  in 
Spain  are  descended. 

AIDBUiHMlM,  sultan  of  Morocco,  bom  in 
17T8,  died  in  August,  1859.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1828,  on  the  death  of  his  fficle^ 
Muley  Suleiman.  At  his  succession  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  tribute  to  the  Barbary  states 
and  Morocco  by  independent  Christian  atatee, 
as  a  guarantee  againat  piracy,  had  not  ceased ; 
but  Abderrehmon  was  compdled  by  the  Ans- 
trions  in  1828  to  abandon  the  claim.  In  1844 
the  prolonged  resistance  of  Abd-el-Kader  to 
the  French  invasion  in  Algeria  involved  Mo- 
rocco in  war  with  France,  and  Hogadore  and 
Tangier  were  bombarded  by  a  French  fieeL 
The  contest  was  terminated  by  the  battle  (rf 
Isly,  Ang.  14,  1844,  in  which  only  Abd-ol- 
Kader'a  Araba  fought  well  on  the  Moslem  side. 
Abderrahmon  was  now  compelled  to  turn  hia 
arms  upon  the  Algerian  emir,  and,  having  col- 
lected a  large  aiTny,  finally  drove  hitn  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Morocco  into  French  captivity. 
Abderrahman  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sidi  Mohammed,  bom  in  1803. 

AIDI18,  of  Babylon,  the  supposititious  au- 
thor of  a  book  coiled  Bittoria  Certaminit 
Apottoliei  (published  at  Basel  in  1661),  in 
which  he  asserted  that  ho  had  seen  Christ, 
that'hewaa  one  of  the  70  disciples,  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  deaths  of  several  of  the 
apostles,  and  that  he  accompanied  St.  Simtm 
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and  Bt.  Jade  into  Penia,  bj  whom  he  vBi 
itiade  the  firat  bishop  of  Bab  jIod. 

ABDICATION,  the  abandonment  of  a  throne 
by  a  crowned  head,  was  rare  and  generallj 
oompolsory  in  ancient  times.  The  abdication 
of  Diocletian  and  Haximian  ie  the  heat  known 
esse  in  antiqait/.  Among  modem  princes  who 
bare  more  or  less  volnatarily  laid  down  their 
crowns,  we  find  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Ger' 
manjT  (15S6);  Christina  of  Sweden  (1664); 
in  Poland,  John  Casimir  (1669);  in  Spain, 
Philip  V.  (1T24)  and  Charles  IV.  (1808);  in 
Sktoj  and  Sardinia,  Amadens  VIII.  (1434), 
Victor  Amadens  II.  (1T30),  Victor  Emanuel 
L  (1831),  and  Charlu  Albert  (1849);  in 
France,  Napoleon  I.  (1814  and  181S),  Charles 
X.  (1830),  and  Lonis  Philippe  (1848) ;  in  Hol- 
land. I-onis  Bonaparte  (1910)  and  William  I. 
UftW);  in  Bavaria,  Louis  I.  (1848);  in  Ans- 
tna,  Verdinand  (1848).  The  most  recont  and 
one  ofiliemoatreinarfcableof  rojftlabdicstiona 
is  that  of  King  Anadeoa  of  Spain,  who  aft«T  a 
reign  at  t^o  years  Ijecame  disgusted  with  the 
difficnlties  of  his  position,  and  on  Feb.  11,  18T8, 
resigned  the  crown  for  himaelf  and  heirs,  and 
retmned  to  his  native  Italy,  Abdication,  vol- 
imtary  or  compulsory,  ie  conmdered  by  jurists 
M  a  peraooal  oot,  which  in  no  wise  aifeote  the 
ri^tt  of  soooeseion. 

AIBMUS  (Lat.,  of  undetermined  etymdogy), 
die  lowerpart  of  the  body,  included  between  the 
level  of  the  diaphragm  and'that  of  the  pelvis. 
The  abdomen  consists  of  its  walls  or  bounaaries, 
the  cHvity  embraced  by  them,  and  the  organs  or 
visoerA  iaoladed  therein.  The  walla  are  oon- 
stitnted  below  by  the  pelvis,  a  strong  baain- 
■baped  bone  with  wide  flaring  edgea,  opon  the 
Bpper  sarfoce  of  which  the  weight  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  is  aostained;  behind  by  n  part 
of  the  spinal  ootnmn  and  tjie  strong  moacles 
attached  to  its  ndea ;  above  by  the  diaphragm, 
a  vanlted  mnscnlar  sbeet,  which  forms  the  par- 
tition between  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
tiiat  of  the  chest ;  and  in  front  by  the  abdomi- 
nal mosclea  and  their  intAgaments,  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  to  the  pelvis. 
In  front  and  laterally,  the  Bl>dDminal  walla  are 
soft  and  flexible,  t>eing  composed  only  of  the 
skin,  fstty  tissne,  fibrous  membranes,  and  mns- 
cles;  behind  they  are  more  solid  and  unyield- 
ing, owing  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  spinal 
Gcdomn,  which  here  forms  so  largo  a  part  of 
■heir  anbrtance.  For  coavenienoe  of  anatomi- 
cal examination  and  reference,  the  alidomea  is 
divided  externally  into  three  nearly  equal 
traiisverse  bands  or  zones,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower;  these  lones  being  again  divided 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts  or  "regions," 
lumely,  one  middle  and  two  lateral  regions  in 
each  zone.  In  the  npper  zone  the  middle  re- 
pim  is  the  epigaatrivm  (Gr.  tn-i,  over,  and 
yniip,  the  stomach),  because  a  portion  of  the 
Koniaeh  is  situated  immediately  beneath  it; 
de  two  lateral  regions  of  the  some  zone  being 
tlie  right  and  left  hypooKandria  iinta;  under, 
and  z^poc,  8  oartilage),  because  these  two  re- 
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gione  ore  beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  lower 
ribs.  In  the  middle  zone,  the  median  portion 
IB  the  nmbilical  region,  so  called  because  it 
contains  the  umbilicus  or  navel ;  the  two  lat- 
eral portions  are  the  right  and  left  lumbar  re- 
gions, or  the  loins.  In  the  lowermost  zone, 
the  middle  region  forma  the  kypogattrium 
(hro  and  yaaTnp\  and  the  two  lateral  portions 
the  right  and  left  ilioc  regions,  which  are  oc- 
cupied on  each  side  by  the  ilium,  or  flaring 
portion  of  the  pelvis. — The  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men is  lined  by  a  very  extensive  and  delicate 
membrane,  the  peritoneum  (Gr.  irepirnwtv,  t« 
extend  around),  wliioh  is  also  reflected  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  abdominal  organs,  as  the 
covering  of  a  chair  or  aofa  may  be  reflected  or 
extended  over  its  cushion.  In  the  case  of 
those  abdominal  organs  which  remiun  fixed  in 
their  places,  like  the  pancreas  and  the  kidneys, 
the  peritoneum  simply  pasaea  over  their  ante- 
rior surfaces;  but  those  which  are  movable, 
like  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines,  are 
more  or  less  completely  invested  bylt,  soma  of 
them  being  attached  to  the  posterior  abdomi- 
nal walls  only  by  the  donble  layer  of  perito- 
neum, returning  upon  itself  after  having  cov- 
ered their  exterior.  Thus  these  organs  are 
covered,  and  the  abdominal  walls  are  lined,  by 
opposite  sur&oes  of  the  some  continnous  i^ri- 
toneal  membrane ;  and  these  surfaces  are 
moistened  by  a  minute  quantity  of  serous  fluid, 
which  enables  them  to  move  gently  to  and  fro 
upon  eoch  other,  without  censing  friction  or 
irritation  of  the  parts.  The  organa  con- 
tuned  in  the  abdomen  are  as  follows:  In 
the  upper  zone,  the  liver,  stomach,  epteen, 
pancreas,  and  the  eommenoement  of  the 
small  intestine;  in  the  middle  zone,  the  moss 
of  the  small  intestine,  with  portions  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  kidneys,  and  the  supra- 
renal capsules;  and  in  the  lowermost  zone,  the 
remainder  of  the  small  and  largo  intestines. 
The  very  last  portion  of  the  large  intestine  oo- 
cupiea  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  together  with  tlie  urinary  bladder  and 
the  uterine  organa, — Owing  to  the  flexible 
character  of  the  abdominal  walls,  much  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  internal  organs  by  external  mannal 
examination.  If  an  organ  lie  enlarged,  indu- 
rated, or  displaced,  these  changes  may  be  de- 
tected by  careful  manipulation,  and  their  in- 
crease or  diminution  may  be  determined  from 
day  to  day.  If  one  or  more  of  them  be  in- 
flamed, this  condition  is  indicated  by  an  un- 
natural tenderness  on  pressure;  and  the  exact 
situation  and  character  of  the  inflammation 
may  often  be  fixed  by  observing  whether  the 
t«ndemess  be  superficial  or  deep-seated.  Un- 
natural growths  and  tnmors  miiy  be  detected 
in  the  aa:ne  way,  and  their  origin  ascertained 
in  many  coses  with  considerable  approach  to 
certainty.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men are  very  dongerons,  because  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  if  allowed  to  es- 
cape into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  pro- 
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dnce  an  irritgtion  and  BobBeanent  iaflammation 
of  the  membrane;  and  tnia  inflammatioii, 
spreading  in  every  direction  over  the  contigu- 
ous surfaces  of  the  peritoneum,  becomes  so  ex- 
tonuve  and  violent  a«  almost  invarisblj  to  pro- 
dnce  fatal  consequences.  Nevertheless,  surf^- 
cal  operations  in  which  the  cavity  of  Uie 
abdomen  is  opened,  but  in  which  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  escape  or  dissemination  of  irri- 
tating snbstnncea,  have  often  been  performed 
with  a  successful  resalt.  8udden  and  power- 
fnl  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  especiallj  in  the 
re^on  of  the  epigastrium,  are  slso  sometimes 
fatal,  even  when  none  of  the  internal  organs 
are  lacerated,  owing  to  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  the  shock  apon  the  nervous  system. 

JiBDIIL-lZIZ,  snltan  of  Turkey,  second  son  of 
Hahmoud  11.,  bom  Feb.  B,  I8SD,  died  June  4, 
1876.  He  succeeded  hb  brother  Abdul-Medjid, 
Jmie  ZC,  ISei.  Like  all  heirs  to  the  Turkish 
throne,  he  had  previously  lived  in  secloMon, 
and  lit^e  is  known  of  him  darinx  that  period 
except  that  he  was  fond  of  agrionltural  stuiliea, 
and  established  a  model  &rai  at  Scutari.  On 
mounting  the  throne  he  was  prodigal  with 
promises  of  reform,  dismissed  the  corrupt 
minister  of  finance,  Riza  Pasha,  reduced  his 
civil  list,  got  rid  of  the  seraglio,  declared  that 
he  would  not  indulge  in  polygamy,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  in  purging  pnblio 
aSaire  irom  francl  and  corrpptioD.  His  mten- 
tiona  were  excellent,  and  he  waa  determined 
to  give  to  his  empire  the  benefits  of  European 
civilization.  Hence  hia  journey  to  France, 
England,  and  Austria  in  186T,  which  tended 
to  make  him  popular  in  those  countries,  but 
alienated  from  him  the  sympnthiee  of  ortho- 
dox Mussulmans.  Ihsregarding  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  opposition,  he  allowed  foreigners, 
for  the  first  time  in  Turkey,  to  hold  real  estate, 
established  a  public  high  school  after  a  French 
model,  enriched  the  capital  with  various  scien- 
tifio  instjtntions,  and  endeavored  to  place  the 
administration  of  justice  upon  a  more  solid 
bams  by  ordering  the  supreme  court  (1B69)  to 
draw  up  a  civil  code.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, his  good  intentions  were  soon  overborne 
by  opposition,  the  power  of  ancient  usages,  and 
his  own  weakness.  He  recognized  the  in- 
dependence and  unity  of  Italy,  negotiated 
treaties  of  commerce  with  England  and  France, 
crushed  rebellion  in  Montenegro  (t8S2)  and  in 
Crete  (1868),  and  signed  in  ISTl  the  treaty  of 
London  deneutralizing  the  Block  sea.  He  tol- 
erated the  secession  to  the  Roumanian  throne 
of  Prince  Charles  of  Hoheniollem  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  bnt  found  much  trouble  in  hie 
relations  with  Egypt.  la  1600,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  he  had,  contrary 
to  the  Mohammedan  law,  granted  to  Ismail 
Pasha  the  right  of  succession  to  the  viceregal 
throne  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son, 
while,  instead  of  the  title  of  viceroy,  that  of 
khedive  was  conferred  upon  him.  A  similar 
change  was  proposed  for  Turkey,  so  as  to  ena- 
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ble  Tdsnf,  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul-Ariz,  bom 
in  I85T  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to 
succeed  him,  contrary  to  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  empire ;  bnt  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable. He  was  dethroned  by  the  council  of 
ministers  oD  May  SO,  1676,  and  soon  afterward 
fonnd  dead.  (See  Tuseby.)  Besides  Yosuf, 
the  sult&n  had  four  recognized  children :  Sul- 
tana Salikhe,  bom  in  1803 ;  Mahmoud  Jemil, 
bom  in  t^e  same  year ;  Mehmed  Belim,  1866; 
and  Abdul-Uedjid,  1668. 

IBDIflfKEDJID,  sultan  of  Turkey,  bom  April 
S3,  182S,  died  June  26,  1861.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hia  father  Mah- 
moud II.,  July  1, 1839.  Educated  in  the  secln- 
sioa  of  the  seraglio,  hia  weak  and  almoat  femi- 
nine character,  his  kind  disposition,  his  lovo 
of  pleaaare,  his  inexperience  and  want  of 
knowledge,  seemed  to  render  him  utterly  unfit 
to  rule.  Mehemet  Ali  having  a  second  time 
rebelled,  his  son  Ibrahim  had  routed  the  Turk- 
ish army  near  Nizib,  June  24,  1889,  and  waa 
on  his  march  agunst  ConstanUnople,  where  a 
strong  party  was  secretly  conspiring  to  etevat« 
him  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  the  capn- 
dan  paaha  or  grand  admiral  betrayed  his  trust 
by  surrendering  the  entire  tieet  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  intervention  of  England  and  the  German 

towers  checked  the  Egyptian  designs,  and 
y  the  treaties  of  July  15,  1640,  and  July  13, 
1841 J  Turkey  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
polibcal  Byatem  of  Europe,  The  personal 
share  of  Abdul-Me^jid  in  all  these  proceedings 
was  very  small  indeed.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  puppet  in  tbe  hands  of  others;  but  be  be- 
came keen  enough  to  discern  the  purposes  of 
his  advisers,  while  his  benevolent  di^poffltion 
made  him  aniiouB  to  do  justice  and  to  pro- 
mote  the  welfare  of  his  sulyecta.  On  Nov.  3, 
1S86,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Reshid  Pasha, 
he  convoked  all  the  grand  officers  of  the  em- 
pire, the  sheiks  of  the  dervises,  the  three  patri- 
archs of  the  Christian  sects,  the  tliree  high 
rabbis  of  the  Jews,  the  foreign  diplomats,  tiio 
ulemas  and  mollahs,  the  trustees  of  all  corpo- 
rations at  Constantinople,  and  citizens  gene- 
rally, around  tbe  pavilion  of  Golhane  in  the 
imperial  park,  and  there  promulgated  the 
Hatti-Sheryf  or  fundamental  law,  the  bill  of 
rights,  intended  to  be  the  baas  of  a  political 
reconstruction.  Equality  before  the  law  was 
guaranteed  to  all  subjecta  of  the  sultan,  with- 
out distinction  of  creed  or  nationality;  an 
equitable  mode  of  taxation  was  to  be  intro- 
duced; a  just  system  of  conscription  was  also 
promised.  More  than  once  the  Ilatti-Sheril 
was  confirmed  and  repeated  in  new  decrees; 
and  in  164fi  the  sultan  went  so  far  aa  to  call  a 
kind  of  congress,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  A 
board  of  edocation  was  instituted  in  1845,  and 
B  system  of  free  public  schoola  established  in 
1846.  On  Feb.  18,  1856,  Qia  Haiti- Humayvn. 
was  published,  being  the  draught  of  a  liberal 
constitution,    while  from  1840  to  1863  almost 
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tverj  ycBT  of  AbduI~Me^id's  reign  was  marked 
by  iosarreotiaiiB  in  one  province  or  another, 
the  coart  waa  the  theatre  of  incessant  in- 
trigues, amid  which  the  poaition  of  the  saltan 
was  scarcely  more  honorable  or  important 
than  that  of  a  nominally  sovereign  king  in 
the  East  Indies.  For  several  years  he  led  a 
diaaolnte  life,  bat  atlerward  he  appeared  to 
mend  hie  ways  in  some  desree,  and  improved 
his  «dnoatioD  by  studying  French,  mathemat- 
ica,  history,  and  music.  European  oaatoma 
and  fashions  became  more  and  more  prevalent 
at  coart,  concerts  and  Italian  opera  wore  estab- 
lished permanently,  and  in  1854  the  snltan, 
"the  eapreme  father  of  the  faithful,"  even 
vwt  to  a  b^.  When  in  1MB  the  defeated 
Hnng«rian  patriots  sought  refiige  on  Tnrkiah 
toil,  Abdnl-Me^Jid  preferred  mnning  the  risk 
of  a  formidable  war  to  betraying  tiiose  who 
htA  confided  in  the  aocrednewi  of  hospitality 
as  taq^t  by  Hobaramed.  He  had  seven  sons 
aadtwodaaghterH,bntwas  an  eceeded,  accord- 
ing bt  law,  by  his  brother  Abdal-Ariz. 

AmBUMXAK,  a  sect  which  appeared 
anMOg  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  m  the 
IStb  oentary,  led  by  one  Storck,  previously  a 
disciple  of  Lather.  They  held  that  without 
tiM  ud  of  study  the  Holy  Spirit  wonld  convey 
directly  to  the  nnderatanding  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bcriptnrea,  and  that  therefore  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  know  how  to  read.  Corlstadt,  a 
Wittenberg  divine,  and  at  one  period  of  hie 
life  a  bitter  antagonist  of  LnCher,  is  aatd  to 
have  connt«naDced  the  Abecedarians  by  tear- 
ing off  hia  doctor's  gown  and  burning  it. 

I'WBaSt,  Mkcrt  IblMtt,  an  English  hnraor- 
ons  antbor,  bont  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
Boulogne,  April  28,  1866.  He  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  1S41.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  both  the  London  "limes"  and  "Daily 
NcTTB,"  and  was  apecial  correapondent  of  the 
"Hmea"  in  a  celebrated  poor  law  inqairy,  in 
which  he  di^layed  great  indgment.  Ho  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  contrioDtors  to  "Fnnoh," 
and  wrote  the  "  Coraio  Blaokatone,"  oomio 
histCHiea  of  England  and  Rome,  and  a  great 
number  of  bnrieaqne  plays.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  London.  On 
his  death  the  queen,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  granted  his  widow  a  pen- 
BonofJEIOQ  a  year, 

AKB^  DhU,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  ^ew  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  Jane  12, 
1804,  died  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  Sept.  4, 1846.  He 
stndi<Ml  theology  at  the  seminary  in  New 
Bninswick,  and  after  preaching  for  more  than 
two  years  at  the  village  of  Athena,  N.  Y.,  bis 
hcami  gave  way,  and  in  October,  1629,  he 
NQed  for  Canton  as  a  chaplain  of  the  seaman's 
trioid  society,  bat  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor 
placed  hhnself  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
American  board.  He  visited  Java,  Singapore, 
ndSiam,  stndying  the  Chinese  tongue,  when 
Ui  health  failed  him  entirely,  and  he  retamed 
lMm«  in  18S8  by  way  of  England,  visiting 
Rdland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  every- 
S  TOt.  I. — 8 
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where  urging  the  daima  of  the  heathen.  He 
also  assisted  in  England  in  forming  the  society 
for  promoting  female  education  In  the  East 
In  America  he  published  a  description  of  his 
life  in  China  and  the  a^acent  conntries,  and  a 
work  entitled  "The  Claims  of  the  World  to 
the  Gospel."  In  1838  he  returned  to  Asia,  and 
visited  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  other  places,  set- 
tling at  Eolingsa.  Once  more  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  returned  home  in  1946. 

ABEtifl,  JiUw  Friedriek  Heinrleh,  a  German 
jnrist,  bom  in  Erlangen,  March  27,  1796,  died 
in  Breslan,  May  20,  1868,  In  1B18  be  received 
his  legal  doctorate,  and  in  1820  commenced 
deUvering  lectures  at  KOnigsberg,  In  1826  he 
became  professor  of  law  at  Breslau,  and  in 
1846  was  delegate  of  the  legal  faculty  at  Bres- 
lan  to  the  Prussian  national  synod.  He  was  e. 
very  Influential  writer  upon  criminal  adminis- 
txation.  One  of  his  last  works  was  Batvrurf 
Hn«r  Str^fyrroeemoTdTmng  J^  den  preiutitehen 
Stoat  (Leipnc,  1866). 

IBHi,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  He  was  a 
shepherd,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother  C^n, 
from  envy.  It  has  been  maintuned  by  some 
fathers  of  the  ohnroh  that  Abel  never  married ; 
hence  the  sect  of  Abelites. 

iBELDEPDML.    I.  Aleiulre  Dab,  a  French 

Sainter,  bom  in  Valenciennes,  Jan.  80,  1780, 
led  in  Pari^  Sept  2B,  1861.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  David,  and  achieved  distinction  as  a  histo- 
rical painter  of  the  older  classical  school. 
Many  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  French 
chnTohes.  II.  IMeae  Karie  LhIss  Crudptam 
DtvcKTi  wife  of  the  preceding,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  18S6,  bom  at  Tonnerre,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  in  1798.  She  waa  a  pnpil 
of  tier  fotnre  hnsband,  and  made  her  d£but  in 
1886  by  a  picture  representing  a  painter's  atn- 
dio.  Bhe  afterward  panted  portraits,  a  scene 
fh»m  GU  Bias,  Ac— A  son  of  Abel  de  Pqjol, 
bom  about  1815,  is  also  a  punter. 

UlUBD,  or  AMIanI,  Pietre,  a  French  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  bom  near  Nantes,  in  Brit- 
tany, in  1079,  died  AprilSl,  1148,  Havingmade 
early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  learning  of  the 
age,  be  relinquished  his  family  inheritance  in 
fhvor  of  bis  orothers,  that  he  might  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  property,  and  have  no  im- 
pediment to  the  gratification  of  his  thirst  for 
Imowledge,  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  betook 
himself  to  Pans,  and  inscribed  himself  among 
the  pupils  of  William  de  Champeaux,  a  femona 
professor.  In  the  gublio  dispntations  which 
were  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Ab^lard  had  no 
superior.  In  a  diacussion  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  ideas,  he  made  such  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  ability,  learning,  and  logical  acuteness, 
that  he  endangered  the  supremacy  of  Da 
Champeaux  in  the  seat  of  learning  where  he 
had  so  lon^  held  sway ;  and  his  jealousy  was 
at  a  high  pitch  when  Ab^lard,  though  only  22 
years  old,  opened  a  school  of  philosophy  at 
Melun,  near  Paris,  a  favorite  retreat  of  the 
court,  which  was  well  attended  by  students 
who  deserted  the  other  teachers.    Ab^Iard'a 
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fouling  health  compelled  Mm  for  a  time  to  re- 
tire to  fais  native  air;  but  bo  soon  as  be  had 
recrait^d  bis  strength,  he  retamed  to  the  acene 
of  bis  triamplis,  and  reeamed  hU  place  as 
pnpil  at  the  feet  of  hia  old  maeter.  De  Cham- 
peauz  became  a  monk,  bat  still  continued  his 
secnlar  pnrsuita,  and  the  fiery  debates  were 
renewed,  in  which  Ab^lard  again  came  oif 
victor,  De  Champeaui  was  made  bishop  of 
Oh&lon^  and  bis  new  power  was  ezercieed 
to  crash  his  adversary  with  other  weapons 
than  those  of  argoment  The  canon  Fnlbert 
had  a  niece  of  whose  intellectnal  and  personal 
aecompliahmenta  be  was  jnstly  proud.  Ad- 
miring the  talents  and  distinction  of  Ab^lard, 
he  invited  him  to  complete  the  education  of 
his  beantjfiil  niece.  Abilard  boasted  that  he 
tanght  to  H61oIse  the  three  langaages  neoee- 
aary  for  the  nnderstanding  of  the  Scriptoree. 
The  relation  of  master  and  pnpil  was  not  long 
preserved ;  a  warmer  sentiment  than  esteem 
aelEed  their  hearts,  and  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tanities  of  interooarse  which  were  afforded 
them  by  the  canon,  who  confided  in  Ab^lard's 
age  (be  was  now  almost  40)  and  in  his  public 
i^aracter,  were  fatal  to  Uie  peace  of  both. 
The  condition  of  E^lolse  was  on  the  point  of 
betr^ng  their  intimacy.  They  fled.  Fulbert 
pnrsned,  and  Abflard  having  proposed  mar- 
riage, the  enraged  uncle  consented.  On  ac- 
oonnt  of  Ah^lard'a  ecolemastical  ambition,  this 
marriage  was  to  he  kept  secret ;  but  Fulbert 
divulged  the  (act,  which  H61ol8e,  from  a  spirit 
of  devotion  to  her  lover,  denied.  Exasperated 
at  his  niece's  perverseness,  Folbert  punished 
her,  and  she  then  fled  to  Abilard,  who  placed 
her  in'  the  nunnery  of  Argenteoil.  Fulbert 
now  abandoned  himself  to  a  transport  of  sav- 
age vindiotiveness,  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, burst  into  Ab^lard's  chamber  with  a 
band  of  ruSians,  and  gratifled  his  revenge  hy 
inflicting  on  him  on  atrocions  mutilation.  Fnl- 
bert  was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  his  ^oods 
were  confiscated,  and  his  Bccomplicee  punished 
by  undergoing  the  treatment  they  had  inflicted 
on  Ab£lard.  In  this  afiur,  Ab^lard,  in  his 
memoira,  admits  his  own  ezcesaive  onlpability; 
he  states  that  he  was  under  evil  influence, 
that  he  abused  the  confiding  trust  of  his  friend 
Fulbert,  and  that  be  deliberately  plotted  tbe 
sednclion  of  H^lolse,  who,  on  her  part,  was 
far  less  blamable  than  he.  The  unhappy  man, 
on  his  recovery  from  the  outrage,  sought  an 
aeylnm  in  the  monastery  of  8t.  Denis,  end  be- 
came a  monk.  U61oIse  toTik  tbe  veil  at  Argen- 
teuil.  But  Ab^lard's  spirit  was  not  cmahed; 
he  continued  his  public  lectures.    His  great 

Sopnlarity  soon  drew  a  crowd  of  eager  stu- 
ents  from  all  parts,  and  this  roused  the  mal- 
ice of  his  old  opponents.  He  abandoned  the 
field  of  profane  philosophy,  and  addressed 
himself  to  theology.  His  writings  on  the 
Trinity,  maintaining  doctrines  to  which  some 
of  tbe  tenets  of  tlie  modem  Cnitarians  bear  a 
close  resemblance,  were  made  the  point  of  at- 
tack.   In  1121  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 


a  coimdl  being  called  at  Solssons,  in  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  defend  his  doctrines,  his 
works  were  adjudged  heretical,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned.  The  monks  of  St.  Denia,  who 
were  desirous  of  relieving  themselves  of  a 
brother  whose  strict  life  was  a.  rebuke  to  their 
own,  now  t«ok  offence  at  his  opinion  that  IK- 
onyuus  the  Areopa^te  was  not  the  founder  of 
their  abbey.  For  this  impiety  they  followed 
him  up  ao  fiercely  that  he  was  compelled  to 
flee,  and  in  a  desert  place  between  Kogent 
and  Troyes  he  built  himself  a  rude  hermitage, 
alter  the  fashion  of  an  anchoret.  Many  of  his 
pupils  followed  him  into  this  retreat,  and  with 
their  as^stance  he  founded  the  Paraclete.  He 
was  now  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Buys,  in  tbe  see  of  Yannes,  but  this 
was  a  source  of  forther  trouble.  The  fendal 
lord  of  the  monastery  had  deprived  the  monks 
of  their  territory  for  their  irregular  life,  which 
Ab£lard  himself  was  no  less  desirous  of  re- 
forming, and  thereby  ran  tbe  risk  of  assasd- 
nation  within  the  walls,  while,  in  his  deare  to 
maintain  the  temporal  rights  of  the  convent, 
he  was  in  little  less  danger  without.     He  re* 

Ktted  the  seclusion  and  independence  of  the 
'aclete.  Hfilolse  had  been  elected  abbess 
of  Argentenil.  Tbe  demesne  of  the  CMivent 
had  been  claimed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis, 
and  the  nunnery  suppressed.  H61o!se  and  her 
nuns  were  without  home  or  shelter.  In  this 
emergency  Ab^lard  offered  them  the  Paraclete 
to  found  on  institution,  and  went  to  assist  per- 
sonally in  their  eatablishment  there,  which 
was  Gonflrroed  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  II.  This 
reunion,  after  a  separation  of  eleven  years, 
was  predooa  to  both ;  and  be  afterward  made 
freqnent  viaita  to  the  Paraclete.  His  doctrines 
tmce  more  brongbt  persecution  apoa  him. 
This  time  St  Bernard  was  his  opponent  Ab4- 
lard  was  charged  with  do^atizing  on  the 

Eower  and  nature  of  the  divine  eaaence,  tbere- 
y  attempting  to  reduce  to  human  comprehen- 
aion  that  which  Bernard  affirmed  was,  and 
ought  to  be,  held  incomprehensible  hy  all 
Christians,  In  1140  a  council  was  held  at 
Bens,  in  which  Louis  YII.  in  person  pre^ded. 
Ab^lard's  opinions  were  agun  adjudged  heret- 
ical, and  he  was  aeuteuced  to  perpetual  silence. 
To  escape  this  decree,  be  appealed  to  the  pope 
and  set  out  for  Rome,  and  on  his  road  thither 
be  was  able  to  interest  Peter  tbe  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Oluny,  in  his  case.  TItis  friend  used 
his  efforts  on  his  behalf^  and  procured  an  ab- 
solution from  the  holy  father.  Ab^Iard  died 
at  St.  Marcel,  near  Chfdon,   whither  he  had 

Soue  from  Cluny  for  his  health.  His  body  was 
elivered  to  H^lolse,  and  by  her  intend  at 
the  Paraclete,  where  she  herself  was  afterward 
buried  by  hia  side.  In  1TE)2  the  Paraclete  was 
sold,  and  the  remains  of  the  two  lovers  were 
removed  to  the  chnrch  of  Nogent-sur-Seine. 
They  were  exhumed  in  1800  and  placed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Mus6e  Francaia  in  Paris,  and  in 
1817  were  deposited  beneath  a  mausoleum  in 
the  cemetery  of  P6re  la  Chaise. — The  posititm 
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of  Ab^lard  in  the  philosophical  morement  of 
his  age  is  well  described  bj  M.  Coasia:  "A 
Iiero  of  romance  within  the  church,  a  reflned 
E{urit  in  a  barbarous  age,  a  founder  of  a  school, 
■sd  almost  a  martjr  to  an  opinion,  everything 
conspired  to  make  Ab£lard  an  extraordinarj 
personage.  Bat  of  all  his  titles,  that  which 
friTea  hun  a  separate  place  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  is  his  invention  of  a  new 
pbilosophical  system,  and  bis  applicatioD  of 
iMs  system  and  of  philosophy  in  Keueral  to 
theology.  Doubtless  before  Ab^larcl  might  be 
found  some  rare  examples  of  this  dangerons 
process,  although  a  nseM  one,  even  in  its 
errors,  to  the  progress  of  reason ;  but  it  Is 
Abf  lard  who  established  it  as  a  principle ;  who 
contribnted  more  than  any  other  to  found 
Khidssticism,  for  scholasticism  is  nothing  else. 
\fter  Charlemagne,  and  even  hefore,  there 
was  uoght  in  several  places  a  little  of  gram- 
mar nd  logic ;  reiigioos  instruction,  too,  was 
not  vincing,  but  this  instruction  was  limited 
to  •  more  or  less  r^ular  exposition  of  sacred 
dogmas;  it  might  suffice  for  &ith,  but  did  not 
BartDi«  intelligence.  The  introduction  of  dia- 
luetics  into  theology  could  alone  produce  th&t 
^irit  of  controversy  which  is  the  vice  and  the 
Lonor  of  scholasticism.  Ah^Iard  is  the  chief 
author  of  this  introduction;  he  is,  then,  the 
principal  fonnder  of  the  medieval  philosophy, 
<o  that  France  has  not  only  ^ven  to  Europe, 
throngh  Ab^lard,  the  scholasticism  of  the  12th 
ceutDry,  bat  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  ITth 
ceDtnrr  has  given,  in  Descartes,  the  destroyer 
of  this  same  scholasticism,  and  the  father  of 
modem  philosophy.  And  there  is  no  incon- 
Qstency  m  this ;  for  the  same  spirit  which  had 
raised  the  ordinary  religious  instruction  to  that 
systematic  and  ratic»ial  form  which  we  call 
scholasticism,  would  alone  be  able  to  rise 
above  that  form,  and  to  produce  philosophy 
properly  so  called.  Thus  the  same  country 
was  able  to  support,  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
eenturies,  Abelard  and  Descartes.  We  dis- 
cover  also,  through  the  many  differences  of 
these  two  men,  some  striking  resemblances. 
Abelard  sought  to  give  an  account  of  the  only 
thing  which  oonld  be  studied  in  his  time— the- 
ology; Descartes  has  given  account  of  what 
it  was  permitted  to  study  in  his  time — man  and 
nature.  The  latter  reci^nized  no  authority 
but  that  of  reason ;  the  former  undertook  to 
introduce  reason  into  authority.  Both  doubt, 
both  investigate;  they  seek  to  nnderstand  all 
dttt  is  possible  to  man,  and  to  rest  only  in  cer- 
tainty. This  is  their  spirit  in  common,  which 
tbey  borrow  from  the  French  spirit,  and  this 
^gndimnntal  festure  of  resemblance  causes 
Eoatiy  others ;  aa,  for  example,  that  clearness 
of  language  which  springs  spontaneously  firom 
itt^te  and  precise  ideas.  It  may  be  added 
tkii  Abilard  and  Descartes  are  not  only  both 
rnaehmen,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
fovioce,  to  that  Brittany  whose  inhabitants 
m  ^stingnished  by  so  lively  a  sense  of  iode- 
I«i>deiice  and  so  strong  a  personality,    l^ence, 
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in  these  two  illustrious  compatriots,  with  their 
native  originality,  with  dispositions  to  admire 
moderately  what  was  done  before  their  time 
and  in  their  time,  came  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence, pushed  oft«n  into  a  quarrelsome  spirit; 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  contempt 
of  their  adversaries;  more  of  logical  conneo- 
tion  than  of  solidity  in  their  opmions;  more 
sagacity  than  comprehenmveneas ;  more  of 
vigor  in  the  temper  of  their  raind  and  charac- 
ter than  of  elevation  and  profoundness  in  their 
thought;  more  of  ingenuity  than  of  common 
sense,  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  their  own 
views  rather  than  rising  to  universal  reason." 
— The  works  of  Abelard  were  collected  by 
Francois  Amboise  and  AndrS  Duchesne,  and 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1016.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Cousin  (Paris, 
1860),  who  has  accompanied  the  principal 
writings  of  the  author  with  admirable  critical 
and  eipowtory  notices.  The  narrative  of  his 
life  is  contained  in  his  autobiography  entitled 
Hittoria  Calamitatam  luarum.  Pope  has  ver- 
sified some  of  the  supposed  letters  between 
the  lovers.  The  most  important  modern  works 
on  the  bii^sphy  of  Abelard  are  by  Fessler, 
AMUird  vnd  Heloi»«  (a  vols.,  Beriin,  ISOe); 
Mme.  Guizot,  Euai  mr  la  vie  et  la  icritt 
d'AbaUard  «t  d'BiloUe  (Paris,  1886);  lUmu- 
sat,  Abilard  (2  vols.,  Paris,  IMS);  Bohringer, 
XireAm^achiehU  (vol.  iv.,  18C4);  Wilkena, 
Peter  AHlard  (Gfittingen,  1865). 

IBILITES,  AbtHau,  IbdMiaM,  or  IMmUm, 
a  sect  of  Christians,  probably  of  Gnostio  origin, 
who,  though  practising  marriage,  denounced 
sexual  intercourse  as  a  service  of  Satan,  main- 
taining that  thereby  original  sin  was  perpetu- 
ated. As  Abel  had  not  been  married,  they 
took  their  name  from  him.  Their  numbers 
were  recruited  by  children  whom  they  brought 
up  in  pairs  of  each  sex  under  one  roof.  They 
existed  about  the  4th  century,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  St  Augustine.  They  lived  near  the 
city  of  Hippo  in  Africa. — The  name  Abeutn 
was  given  in  the  18th  century  to  tbe  members 
of  a  secret  society,  whose  professed  object  was 
to  cultivate  the  honesty  and  candor  of  Abel, 
whom  they  took  for  their  model  and  patrou. 

IBEir,  iv»,  Ebi,  Itai,  Arabic  patronymic 
prefixes  to  proper  names,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  ben,  son  of.    (See  Ban.) 

ABEirUllIU,  or  Ihukli  (If  en  of  the  Eastern 
Land),  a  group  of  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
quin family,  originally  occupying  the  present 
state  of  Maine,  and  comprising  the  uanibas 
or  Abenaquis  proper  on  the  Kennebec,  the 
Etechemins  or  Malecites  as  far  as  the  river  St. 
John,  and,  according  to  some,  the  Fennacooks 
on  the  Merrimack  and  the  Sokokis  west  to  the 
Oonnecticnt.  They  were  approached  early  in 
tbe  17th  century  by  the  English  and  French, 
hut  adhered  to  the  latter,  whose  missionaries 
converted  most  of  them  to  Christianity.  They 
figure  constantly  in  the  New  England  border 
wars  under  the  name  of  Tarranseens,  but  were 
finally  overthrown  and  their  missionary  EUe 
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killed  at  Norridg«iroclc  in  1724.  Uan^  had 
emigrated  to  CaiudA,  where  two  villagea  still 
remain,  bearius  tlie  aama  Abenaqais,  at  Bt. 
Franob  and  Becancour.  The  remnants  in 
Maine   are   called   Penobscots   and   Pasaama- 

2uoddies,  from  the  rivers  on  which  thej  reside. 
Lnother  remnant  is  in  Sow  Brunswick,  near 
Fi«derioton.  During  the  American  revolution 
thej  embraced  tJie  cause  of  tlie  colonies  under 
their  chief  Orono.  Their  langnage  was  tbor- 
onghly  stadied  bj  Father  Sebastian  K&le,  whose 
dictJonarj'  is  still  h%hly  important.  Tbeir  his- 
tory has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  E.  Vetro- 
mile  (New  York,  1866),  and  more  fully  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Manrault  (Borel,  1886). 

IBEJICEKUfiES  (Arabic,  Ib»  Serraj  or  Zer- 
rofh),  the  name  of  a  distingpished  Moorish 
fiimily,  whose  mortal  feud  with  the  Zegris, 
another  noble  family  of  Granada,  contribnt«d 
to  the  faU  of  the  Granadian  monarchy.    The 

Snarrel  originated  in  the  varying  fortunes  of 
[ohammed  VII,  of  Granada,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  IBth  oentary,  who  was  alternately 
a  monarch  and  an  eiile,  and  whose  cause  the 
Abeneerragea  eapoosed  with  unswerving  fidel- 
ity. It  is  told  that  one  of  the  youths  of  the 
Abeneerragea,  having  loved  a  lady  of  the  royal 
Loose,  was  climbing  to  her  window  when  be 
waa  disoovered  and  betrayed,  and  the  king,  in 
revenge  for  tixe  ontrage  on  the  sanctity  of  bis 
harem,  shut  up  the  whole  family  in  a  tower 
or  oonrt  of  the  Alhambra,  and,  letting  loose 
the  Riry  of  their  hweditary  enemiea,  had  them 
bntohered  in  ooid  blood.  This  tragical  tale  has 
been  the  foundation  of  many  poetical  prodao- 
tions.  The  inexorable  criticism  of  onr  oentnry 
baa,  however,  demonstrated  the  fictitious  char- 
aetet  of  the  romantic  story.  (See  Conde'a 
Bittoria  d»  la  dominoMon  d*  loi  Arabei  en 
EtpaHa,  Madrid,  1829.) 

ilENDBXStl,  one  of  the  secondary  elevations 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  riung  fhim  the  j^latean 
oi  Interlaohen  or  Bernese  Oberland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  S.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Int«rlachea,  its  northern  base  abutting 
on  the  lake  of  Thnu.  It  riaes  about  8,600  feet 
above  the  plateau,  and  S,SOO  above  the  sea 
level.  Its  southern  slope  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  lower  portion  heavily  wooded.  It  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moat  salnbrions  regions 
of  the  Alps.  In  1B42  Dr.  Looia  Guggenbtkhl 
selected  a  site  on  the  sonthern  slope,  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  for  an  asylum 
for  cretins,  whom  he  hoped  by  oareftil  b'eat- 
m^it  and  the  health-giving  influences  of  the 
climate  to  restore  to  reason  and  healthfhl  de- 
velopment. The  institution  did  not  accomplish 
all  uiat  was  expected  from  it,  and,  after  being 
maintained  for  IS  or  20  years,  was  on  the 
death  of  its  founder  given  ap.  (See  Guooen- 
bOhi.,  LoniB.) 

kSES  EZRA,  properly  AbrUia  bca  Hdr  ben 
Ena,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  biblical  com- 
mentators among  the  Jews  of  the  1  !th  century, 
bom  in  Toledo,  Spain,  in  1098,  died  in  Bome 
in  1 167  or  1168.    He  was  also  distinguished  as 
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a  pTiyacian,  mathematician,  astroncmer,  poet, 
and  grammarian.  He  was  poor,  and  travelled 
extensively,  lecturing  before  large  audiences. 
His  writings,  some  of  which  have  been  trans- 
latod  into  Latin,  are  numerous,  and  evince 
orisinabty,  boldness,  and  independence.  His 
style  is  pithy  and  often  epigrammatic. 

ABO'SBEIG,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
18  m.  S;  W.  of  Eatisbon;  pop.  about  1,600, 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Abasinum  of 
the  Komans.  It  has  a  thermal  spring,  and 
oontains  the  rnins  of  a  fine  castie.  On  April 
20,  1809,  Napoleon  fonght  and  defeated  the 
Austrians  near  Abensberg,  who  lost  13  guns 
and  20,000  men,  including  the  prisoners  made 
on  the  following  day.  This  was  the  precursor 
of  the  viotoriea  of  Landshut  and  BckmOhl. 

UEBIBVIHWUX.    See  Arbboath. 

ABEBOOmiE,  Jbms,  a  British  general,  horn 
in  Scotiand  in  1706,  died  April  28,  l7ai.  He 
was  oommander-'in-chief  in  America  in  17G6, 
and  again  in  ITBS,  on  the  retirement  of  Lon- 
donn.  He  attacked  Tioonderoga  Jul;  8,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  and  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  wounded.  He 
then  retreated  to  his  fortified  camp  on  the 
south  side  of  Lake  George.  He  was  saperseded 
by  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  retook  llconde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  In  1759  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  par- 
liament and  depnty  governor  of  Stirling  oastle. 

ABEKCBOMBIE,  J«km,M.D.,  a  Scottish  phy- 
siciui,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Nov.  11,  1781,  died 
in  Edinbui^,  Nov.  14,  1844.  He  contributed 
valuable  papers  to  the  '■  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgic^  Journal."  His  principal  works 
are;  "  Pathological  and  Practical  Reeearches  on 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  "  (Edin> 
bnrah,  182B,  1830);  "  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  and  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Truth"  (18S0);  "PhUoaophy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings"  (ISSii).  The  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  in  1S30  Marisobal 
college  elected  him  its  lord  rector.  He  was 
considered  the  first  physician  in  Scotland. 

IBHtOtOMBT,  Sir  Kal|ih,  a  Britiah  general, 
bom  in  1736,  died  March  28,  1801.  He  waa 
deecended  from  a  good  Scottish  family,  entered 
the  army,  and  became  major  generid  in  1787. 
In  1798  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  nnsuccess- 
ta\  Walcheren  expedition,  and  gained  universal 
eat«em  by  his  humanity  and  soldierlike  quali- 
ties. Be  was  now  made  commander-in-chief 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  took  several  of  the 
French  West  India  islands.  After  his  recall 
he  was  made  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  showed  his  Judgment  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  suppressing  a  mutiny  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  who  had  revolted  because 
tboy  were  required  to  serve  as  marines.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  in 
Ireland,  he  was  sent  there  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  his  distaate  for  tlie  service  was  ao 
decided  that  he  was  removed  to  Scotland.  In 
1799  he  again  served  in  Holland.    In  1800  he 
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T«s  Mnt  to  'Egjpt  to  act  against  &6  French 
inTaMunofthatcountr}',  and  on  March  8,  1801, 
he  made  good  hia  landing  at  Abonkir  in  the  fao« 
of  a  Ito^ile  force,  but  with  conBiderable  loRs. 
lie  encamped  near  Aleiaodria,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  and  on  the  21st  the  bat- 
tle of  Aleiandria  was  fought  Sir  Kalph  was 
Beverelj  wonnded  earl]'  in  the  action,  bnt  onn- 
raaling  hia  ronnd,  he  continned  on  the  field, 
^ving  hia  ordera,  nutil  after  the  action  was 
oier,  and  the  French  had  been  entirely  defeat- 
ed. His  dangeroQB  condition  waa  then  made 
known.  He  died  a  week  afterward,  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Malta  and  there  in- 
terred. Hia  widow  waa  created  a  iieereas  as 
Baroness  Abercrombj,  with  ^accession. 

UESDAKE,  a  town  and  parish  of  Glamor- 
aaahire,  S.  Wales,  at  the  jtinction  of  tite  river 
htn  witb  the  Oynon,  30  no.  N.  N.  W,  of  Oar- 
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diff,  and  4  m.  S.  W.  of  Herlhyr  Tydvil;  pop. 
of  the  pariah  (26  tq.  m.)  in  1861,  82,399;  bl 
18T1,  about  40,000.  In  1841  the  popnlation 
was  but  6,471.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
great  extension  of  coal  and  iron  mining.  The 
ooal  is  largely  consumed  in  the  iron  mills  of 
the  town,  and  a  conaiderable  amonnt  is  export- 
ed. There  are  many  fine  public  and  private 
buildings,  good  water  worka,  and  a  public  park. 
IHXDBEn.  I.  New,  the  capital  of  the  oonntj 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  aitnated  between  the 
rivers  Don  and  Dee,  and  near  the  month  of 
the  latter,  513  m.  from  London,  and  114  m.  N. 
byE.  f^om  Edinhnrgh;  pop.  in  1871,  S8,19fi. 
It  was  atjied  New  Aberdeen  after  its  restora- 
tion iu  1339,  having  been  burned  by  Edward 
HI.  It  is  incorporated  bj  royal  charter  grant- 
ed by  William  the  Lion  in  1170.  The  publio 
edifices,  chiefly  of  granite,  are  the  East  and 
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West  ohnrcfa,  the  Harisehal  coDege,  the  royal 
iafirmary,  the  town  honae  and  tolbooth  or  jail, 
the  poat  office,  mechanics'  hall,  and  several  oth- 
en  ereet«d  within  the  last  few  years.  There  ia 
a  Sne  (me-arcb  bridge  of  133  feet  span  over  the 
river  Dee,  opening  into  Union  street,  which 
U  70  feet  wide  and  a  mile  ioog,  and  la  the 
chief  thwtinghfare  of  the  city.  Over  the  Don, 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  is  a  bridg*  of  five 
wcbefl  and  7fi  feet  span.  There  are  about  60 
Ttligiou  edifices  of  all  denominations,  the 
iargeat  nomber  being  Freebyterian.  The  East 
ind  West  chnroh  Is  a  noble  pile  ITO  feet 
long,  with  a  spire  ISO  feet  high.  Tlie  town 
kowe  and  tol  booth  are  aitnated  in  Castle  street, 
■ad  have  a  apire  130  feet  high.  Uarischal  col- 
It^  founded  by  George  Keith,  earl  maris- 
rCii  in  1S98,  has  an  observatory  and  good 
eolleotion  of  instromenta,  a  muaenm,  and  a  fine 
litvnry.    Since  1858  It  has  been  incorporated 


with  King's  college  as  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, which  haa  now  31  profeaaors  and  over  600 
atndeotH.  Gordon's  hospital,  founded  in  1729 
by  Robert  Gordon,  ia  a  achool  for  boya,  who 
are  admitted  from  8  to  11,  and  kept  until  10 
years  of  age,  and  on  <;uitting  the  foundation 
are  entitled  to  receive  nn  apprentice  fee  of  £10 
or  £7.  The  other  charitable  institutiona  ore 
the  royal  infirmary  aud  lunatic  asylum,  the 
general  dispensary,  two  ophthalmic  ingtita- 
tions,  the  Ornickshank  aaylum  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  Carnegie'a  hospital  for  destitute  female 
children,  the  Midbellie  fund  for  granting  pen- 
sions of  £B  to  £15  to  widows,  and  the  female 
orphan  aaylum,  which  is  sappurted  by  volnn- 
tary  contributions,  and  whose  inmates  are 
trained  for  domestie  service.  The  cross  on  the 
east  of  Castle  street  is  a  monumental  atrnctnre 
of  remarkable  beanty.  The  market  is  com- 
modions,   bnllt  in  two  floors,  with  galleries 
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niiming  Around  the  whole.  The  oommerce  and 
manufaatiires  of  Aberdeen  are  esteDsive. 
Ships  of  1,000  to  1,500  toni  are  bnilt  here. 

Cotton  m&Dufaotnrefl  employ  4,000  hands, 
lineoH  and  woollens  each  as  many  more.  The 
Aberdeen  granite  ii  nsed  all  over  Great  Brit- 
lun,  and  largelj  exported.  Aberdeen  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  northern  whale  fisherj. 
The  Victoria  dock  baa  a  water  area  of  40 
acres.  There  are  water  works  which  eapplj 
the  town  from  the  riTer  Dee.  There  is  rail- 
way oommnnication  direct  with  London.  The 
town  ia  governed  by  a  provost,  foor  btulies, 
a  dean  of  gaild,  and  a  treasurer,  with  12  other 
members  of  conncil.  IL  (M,  a  t^wn  of  great 
antiquity,  sitnated  one  mile  N.  of  the  new 
town,  neai'  the  mouth  of  the  Don ;  pop.  abont 
S,000.  King's  oollege,  founded  in  1464,  is 
■itnated  here. 

IBEBDEEH,  Earii  ef,  visconnts  of  Fonnortin 
and  barons  of  Haddo,  Vethlic,  Tarvis,  and  Eel- 
Ue  In  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  Viscounts  Gor- 
don in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
family  is  an  offshoot  of  the  anoient  Scotch 
family  of  the  Gordons. — Sir  John  Gosdoit  of 
Haddo  was  created  a  baronet  in  1 643  by  Oharles 
I.,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  Uie  battle 
of  Tnrriff  between  that  monarch  and  the  par- 
liamMitarj  forces.  Iteiog  taken  prisoner  after 
a  desper^e  defence  of  the  honse  of  Kellie, 
he  was  long  imprisoned  in  the  nave  of  the 
ancient  cathedr^  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh, 
which  from  him  took  the  &miliar  name  of 
"  Eaddo'fl  Hole,"  and  was  at  tongth  beheaded 
in  I64fi.  His  estates  remained  nnder  seqnes- 
tration  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when 
they  were  restored  to  his  eldest  son.  Sir  John 
Gordon,  who  died  in  16S5. — Sir  Geobob  Gob- 
don  of  Haddo,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
was  in  16B2  elevatea  to  the  Scottish  peerage, 
by  the  titles  above  mentioned.  On  tne  revo- 
lution the  new  earl  resigned  office,  and  de- 
clined taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  but  he  appeared  again  at  court 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  Enj^lsud  from  his  seat  in 

Sarliament,  and  died  in  1T20,  agedSS. — GsaaaB 
iXHiLTOH  GoBDOir,  4th  earl,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  28,  1784,  died  Dec.  14,  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1804. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  founded  a  club,  the 
members  of  which  must  have  made  a  Jounioj 
to  Greece.  In  1806,  thongh  only  22,  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  tlie  18  Scottish  representative 
peers,  and  so  remained  until  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  realm  in  his  own  right  in  1SI4,  as 
Viscount  Gordon  of  Aberdeen.  In  1813  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Vienna  as  a  secret  envoy 
to  detach  Anstria  from  her  enforced  alliance 
with  Napoleon.  He  succeeded,  and  was  soon 
afterward  again  sent  to  Vienna,  and  arranged 
tlie  preliminaries  between  the  emperor  Francis  J 
and  Joachim  Uurat,  king  of  Naples,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of 
Naples.    During  Canning's  ministry  he  was  in 
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opposition.  In  1828,  the  dnke  of  Wellingt<m 
having  formed  a  ministry  on  high  tory  princi- 
ples, Aberdeen  became  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  remaining  in  office  till  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  and  opposiiig  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence, but  favoring  the  abolition  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  and  the  Catholic 
emancipation  act,  while  resisting  the  movement 
for  parliamentary  reform.  On  the  death  of 
George  IV.  Aberdeen  reugned  with  his  col- 
leagues. He  afterward  took  a  conspicuons 
part  in  endeavoring  to  reunite  the  Scottish  na- 
tional church.  From  1841  to  1846  he  was 
again  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  participated  in 
setting  the  northeastern  and  Oregon  bound- 
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compromised  in  pubho  opinion  by  his  attempt 
to  evade  the  Crimean  war,  and  by  its  blunders 
after  it  was  begun,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign Feb.  1,  18SS,  when  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter.  Be  had  been  president  of  the 
society  of  antiquaries,  and  in  1922  published 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Grecian  Arcliitecture."  —  Geobok  HamU-toii 
GoanoN,  6th  earl,  bom  Dec  10,  1841,  lost  at 
sea  Jan.  27, 1870.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1804.  In  16SS  he  embarked  in  a  sailing  vessel 
from  Aberdeen  fbr  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and  dur- 
ing the  voyage  volunteered  to  fill  the  place 
of  a  disabled  seaman.  This  occnpation  he  re- 
sumed after  some  time  spent  in  travel,  made 
several  short  voyages  under  the  name  of 
George  Henry  Osborne,  acted  as  a  commercial 
agent  at  Pensacola,  and  was  licensed  as  a  mate 
in  New  York  in  1867,  and  as  a  capt^n  in  1868. 
In  January,  1870,  he  shipped  as  mate  of  the 
three-masted  schooner  Hera,  bound  from  Bos- 
ton to  Melbonme,  and  on  the  fourth  day  out 
was  swept  overboard  in  a  storm.  He  had  for 
some  time  kept  his  family  advised  of  his  wan- 
derings, but  as  all  replies  to  his  letters  miscar- 
ried, be  ceased  writing.  An  agent  sent  out  in 
search  of  him  succeeded  with  great  difSculty 
in  tracing  his  suhaeqnent  career. 

ABEIDEERSHIKE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  E.  coast,  between  lat.  56°  62'  and 
57°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  1"  49'  and  8°  48' W.; 
length,  87  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  36  m. ;  area, 
1,086  sq.  m.,  or  1,370,740  acres,  being  about 
one  sixteenth  of  all  Scotiand;  pop.  in  1871, 
244,607.  It  contains  83  parishes  and  parts  of 
six  others,  and  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Mar,  Fprmartin,  Buchan,  Garioch,  and  Strath- 
bogie.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  borders  of  the 
county  are  the  Grampian  hills.  The  High- 
lands of  this  district  include  some  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Scotland,  Ben  Macdhnj, 
Oairntonl,  Ben  Avon,  and  Cairngorm,  from 
which  last  the  fine  yellow  pebble  so  much  used 
in  Highland  dress  and  ornaments  takes  its 
name.  The  Scottish  kings  used  to  hold  for- 
midable gatherings  to  hunt  the  red  deer  in  the 
wilds  of  Braemar ;  and  the  abundance  of  care- 
ftilly  preserved  game  makes  the  district  still  a 
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bTorite  r«i<lesToiis  of  sportsmen.  The  Bailers 
of  Bachu),  near  Peterhead,  are  also  an  at- 
tnctiTe  object  to  the  tourist  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Dee  and  the  Don.  The  climate,  ei- 
tmt  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  mild,  and 
vtieat  prospers.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  eggs,  and 
batter  are  transported  bj  steam  from  Aber- 
deen to  London,  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,- 
000  annnallj.  Granite  is  the  most  important 
mineral  prodoction.  Besides  the  qneen's  es- 
tate of  Balmoral,  Abojne  castle,  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Aboyne,  Haddo  house,  seat  of  the 
cari  of  Aberdeen,  Hnntl;  lodge,  of  the  duke  of 
ffichm<md,  and  Forbes  castle  are  noteworthy. 

IBBtDETIHE  {earAueliM  gpinui),  also  called 
the  sisUn,  a  smdl  European  song  bird,  which 
breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Tz«ta  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  daring  the  winter 
Mas(Mi  only.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
|reEB  variety  of  the  canary  bird,  with  which 
It  19  30  far  connected  that  it  wilt  interbreed 
with  it  in  confinement,  when  the  produce  is 
what  aro  known  by  bird  fanciers  as  mules. 
Jti  length  is  about  4^  inches,  its  tul  short  and 
forked.  Ite  npper  parts  are  variegated  with 
(dive  brown,  yellow,  and  pale  green,  the  feath- 
ers 'hang  edged  with  yellow ;  its  bill  and  1^ 
are  light  horn  brown.  Its  note  is  soft  and 
pleasant.  It  builds  in  the  topmost  branches 
<A  pine  trees,  and  lays  foar  or  five  bluish  white 
c^a,  speckled  with  purplish  red.  Its  Latin 
name  oardueli*  expresses  its  fondness  for  the 
ueda  of  the  thistle. 

UEUfEIVt,  Jaka,  an  English  surgeon, 
kvn  Mther  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  in  1TS4, 
died  at  Enfield,  April  18,  1681.  He  was  a 
papil  of  Sir  Charles  Blick,  snrgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tkMomew's  hon>ital,  Loudon,  and  afterward 
of  die  celebrated  John  Hunter.  Ear]  j  in  his 
career,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Oonstitntional 
Origin  aitd  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,"  he 
established  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  sni^cal  operations  have  since  been  con- 
ducted. Uia  bold  and  successful  operations  of 
t^g  the  carotid  and  external  iliac  arteries 
established  his  reputation,  and  almost  revoln- 
liinuzed  surgery.  He  aqquired  great  distinc- 
tion as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  suo- 
oeeded  Sir  Charles  Blick  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  Christ's  hospital  In 
181 S,  and  in  I8I4  professor  of  anatomy  andsor- 
gery  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeons.  His 
works  became  test  boolcs  in  nearly  all  the 
medical  colleges  in  Europe  and  America.  He 
oontributed  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
articlee  to  Dr.  Reos's  "  Oyclop»uia  "  from  A 
GO  C,  and  published  numeroas  tracts,  treatises, 
and  surgical  and  phymological  essays.  One  of 
the  most  popular  and  well  known  of  his  works 
was  his  "Surgical  Observations,"  the  pe- 
mal  of  which  he  almost  invariably  recom- 
■aded  to  his  patients.  His  last  production 
Qnoed  a  few  months  prior  to  his  death)  was  a 
•oDected  and  revised  edition  of  his  "Lectures 
w  the  Theory  and  Fractjce  of  Snrgery."  His 
writings  are  remarkable  for  clearness,  concise- 


ness, and  simplicity.  Hia  simple  and  imprea- 
^ve  style  of  lecturing  never  failed  to  enchain 
his  audience,  despite  his  dogmatism  and  con- 
tempt of  others'  opinions.  His  private  charac- 
ter was  admirable,  but  in  public  his  manners 
were  nnoouth,  churlish,  and  capricious.  Many 
anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities  are  current. 

ABEUUnOH.  1.  JkerratlM  af  U^t,  the  al- 
teration of  apparent  pomtion  in  a  heavenly 
body,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  observer  is  car- 
ried along  by  the  earth's  motion,  the  velodty 
of  which  b  a  measurable  quantity  in  relation 
to  the  velocity  of  light.  The  aberration  of 
light  is  therefore  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  the  transmission  of  light  and  of  the  earth's 
motion.  The  solution  of  all  problems  to  which 
it  gives  rise  is  due  to  the  astronomers  of  the 
last  century ;  their  calculations  are  in  perfect 
accord  witii  the  minutest  practical  observa- 
tions, made  with  the  moat  eIa1>orate  and  largest 
aatrtmomical  instruments  constrnoted  in  some 
observatories  chiefly  for  the  puipose  of  meaaur- 
ing  this  amount  of  aberration.  I^atatiraewhen 
rain  drops  were  falling  in  a  perfect  calm  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth's  surface,  we  were 
stending  on  a  platform  ear  on  a  railroad  track, 
and  rapidly  moving  forward  or  backward,  the 
drops  would  strike  ns  under  an  angle  deriating 
from  the  perpendicular  in  proportion  to  the 
swiftness  of  our  motion.  The  direction  of  this 
deviation  would  in  either  case  be  toward  the 
side  we  are  moring  to,  and  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  the  light  coming  to  ns  from  the  heavenly 
bodies.  This  is  evident  when  we  compare  the 
direction  of  the  rain  drops  with  that  of  the 
light,  and  that  of  the  car  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  ila  yearly  orbit.  If  now  the  direc- 
tion in  which  light  reaches  us  be  changed,  the 
apparent  position  of  the  body  from  which  the 
ligut  proceeds  must  be  changed  also.    Let  A  B 
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represent  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  S  M  the  ray  of  light  itora  a  fixed  star  S : 
the  motion  of  the  earUi  from  B  toward  A  will 
cause  the  Ught  to  come  in  the  direction  8'  A, 
and  the  star  will  appear  to  stand  in  S'.  If  C  D 
represents  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit 
half  a  year  later,  uios  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  star  T  will  for  the  same  rea- 
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for  our  most  delicate  iDstnimeiits  incompara- 
ble to  die  velocitj  of  light,  no  apparent  iu- 
flacDce  wonld  be  exerted  oa  the  apparent 
direction,  and  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
aberration ;  but  the  relation  happens  to  be 
within  the  pale  of  actual  measurement.  Tak- 
ing the  length  of  the  earth's  jearly  orbit  in 
round  numbers  at  600,000,000  miles  and  the 
length  of  tb.6  ;ear  at  81,5Se,981  leconda,  the 
■velocitj  of  onr  earth  is  nearly  19'a  miles  per 
aeoond ;  and  light  being  tranamitted  at  the  rate 
of  19S,000  miles  per  second,  it  is  clear  that 
it  travels  about  10,000  times  fsster  than  the 
earth.  If  now  we  consider  that  an  equal  ve- 
locity wonld  change  the  direction  of  the  per- 
pendionlar,  or  90°,  into  its  hal^  or  46°,  we  sea 
that  a  velocitj  of  oulj  tt.Wt  would  deviate 
the  angle  approximately  tt.Wt  of  46°,  or  about 
16  seconds.  This,  however,  is  a  rough  esti- 
mate ;  trigonometrically  calculated,  we  obtmn 
more,  namely,  20  aeconds.  This  now  must 
be  the  moximom  aberration  produced  by  the 
yearly  motion  of  the  earth  on  the  position  of 
all  slAiv  observed  at  right  angles  to  tbe  direc- 
tion of  that  motion.  Tbey  must  all  appear 
displaced  to  an  amount  of  20"  fin^ard,  and 
tbis  is  in  fact  observed  in  all  heavenly  bodies 
at  right  angles  to  die  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  As 
after  nz  mouths  the  earth  moves  in  as  oppo- 
mt«  direction  at  the  other  «de  of  the  aun,  uiis 
displacement  must  be  observed  in  an  oppo«te 
direction  after  the  lapse  of  every  half  year, 
making  a  total  displacement  of  40"  in  tbe 
position  of  alt  the  stars  situated  near  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic;  therefore  they  appear  to  nave 
a  yearly  movement  in  small  ellipses  of  40" 
mean  diameter,  or  abont  one  fortieth  the  di- 
ameter of  the  moon.  IL  Ibcrratta  1h  Optleal 
lutnaMlsi  As  white  light  is  composed  of 
colored  rays  of  different  refroogibiiity,  any 
kind  of  refraction  most  split  it  up  into  rays  of 
different  colors.  This  is  called  dispersion.  As 
the  convex  lenses  need  in  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, and  other  optical  instramenta  refract 
the  light  to  focal  points,  this  dispersion  causes 
an  infinite  number  of  foci.  Those  conmating 
of  tJie  most  refrangible  rays,  the  violet,  are 
the  nearest  to  the  lena,  and  they  follow  in  the 
order  of  their  refranpbility— blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  red ;  the  fooos  of  the  last  is 
the  furthest  distant  fiom  the  lens.  This  grand 
defect,  called  chromatic  aberration,  is  oorreet- 
•d  by  the  oonstmction  of  achromatic  lenses. 


(See  AoBBOMATiD  Lbits.)     The  coarse  of  the 
rays  producing  chromatic  aberration  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  a^oined  flgnre,  in  which  A  B  ii 
the  lens,  V  the  focus  of  the  moat  refrangible  or 
violet,  and  E  that  of  the  least  refrangible  or  red 
rays. — Another  defect,  called  spherical  aberra- 
tion, arises  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  used  in 
making  lenses  and  refiectors.  Geometry  proves 
that  parallel  rays  can  only  be  refracted  uui  re- 
flected to  a  sii^e  fooos  by  a  parabolic  carve ; 
however,  leuaea  and  reflectors  are  ordinarily 
ground  as  parta  of  a  ^here,  which  differs  from 
a  parabola  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the 
amount  of  cnrvature  increases  toward  the  cen- 
tre or  axis.  The  consequence  is  that  a  sec- 
tion of  a  sphere,  not  having  curvature  enough 
toward  this  point,  has  an  mfinite  number  of 
foci  at  different  distances;  iJiose  formed  by 
parts  nearest  to  the  axis  will  be  the  farthest 
o£  while  those  formed  by  the  refractions  or 
reflectitais  near  the  circumference  of  the  lens 
or  mirror  will  be  the  nearest.    The  two  flgnrei 
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given  here  represent  the  case  of  this  aberration 
by  refraction  and  reflection :  C  D  is  the  lens,  of 
which  the  rays  passing  near  the  centre  P  are 
united  in  F,  while  the  rays  passing  near  the 
circumference  D  0  unite  nearer  to  tbe  lens  in 
E,  G  H  is  the  curved  mirror  or  reflector  which 
reflects  the  rays  U I  and  W  K  failing  on  it  near 
its  centre  in  N,  while  the  rays  S  G  and  T  H, 
falling  on  it  near  the  circumference,  are  brought 
together  mucli  nearer  in  M.  When  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  small,  for  instance 
only  6°  or  about  ^  part  of  the  oircomferenoe, 
these  differences  ore  practically  inappreciable; 
bnt  when  the  aperture  mnst  be  large,  as  is  the 
case  with  astronomical  telesoopea,  peculiar  ar- 
rangements are  contrived,  so  that  in  making 
the  lenses  or  reflectors  a  curve  is  obtained 
as  nearly  as  powble  of  the  parabolic  form. 

tMSKYBTWWn,  a  seaport  town  of  Cardigan- 
shire, Wales,  near  the  ouUet  of  the  Tstwith 
and  Rheidiol,  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Cardigan  ;  pop. 
in  1B71,  6,696.  It  is  a  bathing  place,  and  has 
considerable  commerce  and  extensive  flsheries. 
In  the  vicinity  are  many  lead  mines. 

IBEItHCE  (law  Fr.  abiayer,  to  expect, 
wait  for ;  Er.  bof/er,  to  gape),  a  law  term  im- 
plying expectation,  suspense,  though  by  the 
signiflcation  preferred  by  the  beet  authors  the 
thing  in  abeyance  is  conceived  to  be  in  the 
remembrance  or  consideration  of  the  law. 
The  title  to  a  ship  captured  in  war  is  said  to 
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be  in  abeyaoce  notil  oondemnatioD  to  the  cBp- 
lor  by  th«  prize  ooart.  So  an  esM»  of  inher- 
iuckoe  or  the  fee  was  »^d  to  be  in  abeyance 
when  there  was  no  one  in  being  b  whom  it 
fonld  vest,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  A  for 
life,  remainder  in  fee  to  the  heirs  of  B,  who 
was  then  living :  as  there  can  be  no  heir  of  a 
living  man,  the  fee  waa  said  to  be  in  abeyance 
nntil  B'a  death.  Mr.  Feanie,  an  acnte  writer  '■ 
upon  the  law  of  real  property,  denonnced  the 
theory  of  an  abeyance  as  an  absurd  fiction ; 
and  1^  contended  with  great  ability  that  in  the 
case  jnst  supposed  the  estate  of  inheritance 
waa  not  in  uwiyance  during  B'a  life,  but  re- 
nuined  in  the  vrantor  of  the  Me  estate  until  the 
_  lition  on  which  it  might 

3  heirg  devested  him  of  it.  The 
principle  of  abeyanoe,  however,  has  always 
sood  &st  in  the  law,  and  has  carried  with  it 
very  practical  results.  The  plan  of  the  feudal 
Ej^em,  which  required  that  there  shoald  al- 
ways be  some  onu  ready  to  render  the  military 
md  other  feudal  services  to  the  lord,  fixed  the 
rale  at  the  feudal,  and  later  of  the  common 
law,  that  there  most  always  be  a  tenant  of 
the  freehold,  and  that  that  must  never  be  in 
abeyance.  It  was  diCGcult  for  a  long  time, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  the  sbeyance  of  the  fee, 
that  is,  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  estate, 
distingnisbed  from  mere  portions  of  it  like  a 
freehold  life  estate.  But  the  recognition  of 
the  mle  caused  great  embarrasBments;  for  dur- 
ing the  sn^Mn^on  of  the  fee  there  was  no  one 
to  defend  the  title,  or  take  any  of  those  remedies. 
in  respect  to  the  property  which  depended  on 
the  absolute  ownership.  The  doctrme,  there- 
fore, came  to  be  regarded  with  more  and  more 
disfavor,  and  its  inconvenienees  inspired  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
forms of  the  lav.  Blackatone  says  in  one  of 
hia  a^nments,  that  the  famous  rale  in  Shel- 
ley's case  owed  its  oii^n  and  adoption  to  the 
aversion  of  the  common  law  to  the  suspension 
of  estates  through  the  operation  of  abeyance  ; 
and  the  same  spirit  of  the  law  helped  to  break 
down  the  limitation  or  creation  of  remote  and 
cootuwent  remainders. 

llUB,Aikrrt.    See  Nils. 

1BU1UB,  a  Hebrew  hi^  priest,  the  son  of 
Ahimdecfa,  who  waa  sh^  by  Sanl  for  receiving 
David  when  a  fugitive.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
faithfiil  to  Davio,  eqieoially  daring  Absalom's 
rebdlimi,  when  he  accompanied  the  king.  He 
aAcfwsrd,  however,  took  port  in  the  reoellion 
of  Adon^ah,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  the  priesthood  and  banished  from  the  capi- 
tal by  Solomoa 

ABU  (properly,  Sodeth  hadbib,  the  month 
of  the  ears  of  com),  the  first  month  of  the 
Hosiio  Hebrew  year,  correspondmK  nearly  to 
ear  ApriL  AAer  the  Babylonish  captivity 
thia  month  waa  called  Nisan,  month  of  blos- 
taau  or  flowers.     (See  Nisui.) 

UICB,  WUbaiH  fleraaan,  a  Gertnan-Bnagiao 
■storalist,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec.  11,  1800.  He 
jradoated  in  18S1  at  the  univeruty  of  Beriln, 


visited  Italy  and  Sldly,  and  published  BrUu' 
Umd«  Abbildunfen  ton  gtologitchen  Ertchti- 
nungeii,  6e(Aaeht«t  am  Vetuv  vnd  Aetna  1838 
und  1S84  (Berlin,  1837),  and  ITdter  dit  Natur 
mtd  dfn  Ziuammeakang  dtr  miilcani»eh«n 
SUdungen  (Brunswick,  1S41).  In  1842  he 
became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Dorpat,  and  in  1653  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences.  He  has 
explored  the  moontain  ranges  of  the  Caucasus, 
Russian  Armenia,  northern  Persia,  and  Daghes- 
tan,  and  published  in  the  German  and  French 
languages  many  works  relating  to  the  palason' 
tology,  geolc^,  &c.,  of  those  regions,  be^d^ 
his  contribntions  to  the  bulletins  and  memoirs 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  since  1848. 

iBlMEUCH.  L  A  PhUistine  king  of  Geror, 
into  whose  dominions  Abraham  removed  alter 
the  destruction  of  Sodom.  The  latter,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  pretended  that  Sarah,  his 
wife,  was  his  sister,  whereupon  Abimelech 
took  her  from  him,  intending  to  make  her  his 
concubine.  By  divine  command,  however,  he 
restored  her,  rebuking  Abraham  for  bis  f^ud. 
Another  Philistine  king  of  Gerar  of  the  same 
name  was  similarly  deceived  by  Isaac  in  regard 
to  Rebelcah,  and  also  rebuked  him,  ■!•  A  son 
of  Gideon  by  a  Bhechemite  concubine,  who 
made  himself  kmg  after  murdering  all  his  70 
brethren  except  Jotham,  and  was  killed  after 
a  reign  of  three  years  while  beueging  the 
tower  of  Thebex.     ^Seo  Hkbhews.) 

ABINGEI,  Juki,  Lord,  on  English  lawyer, 
bom  in  Jamaica  about  1T69,  died  in  London, 
April  7,  1844.  He  is  better  known  and  re- 
membered as  Sir  James  Scarlett.  He  was  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Peterborough  from 
1818  to  1880,  afterward  for  Maldon,  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  Norwich.  Ha  was  at  first  a  mod- 
erate whig,  but  gradually  became  a  stanch 
tory.  As  an  advocate  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  day,  and  his  practice  was 
unmensely  lucrative.  His  oratorical  powers 
were  of  the  most  persuasive  character;  his 
speech  usually  assumed  almost  a  conversar 
titmal  bme  with  the  Jury,  and  he  had  the  art 
of  appearing  to  address  himself  to  each  of  hia 
auditors  individually.  He  was  attorney-gen- 
eral from  April,  1827,  to  January,  1828,  and 
again  from  May,  1899,  to  November,  1880.  In 
December,  1884,  be  was  appointed  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  (m  Jan.  12,  I88&, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Abinger. 

IBlNCTOIf,  FnwtM,  an  English  actress,  bom 
about  1781,  died  in  Ijondon,  March  4,  1815. 
Her  father  was  a  common  soldier  nameid  Bar- 
ton. She  was  employed  as  a  child  in  rtmning 
errands,  and  afterward  as  a  flower  girl.  Her 
first  appearance  as  an  actress  was  on  the 
boards  of  the  Haymarket  in  the  character  of 
Miranda  hi  "The  Busybody,"  1766.  She  had 
previously  married  Mr.  Abington,  her  muno 
master,  frum  whom  she  separated  in  a  few 
months.  At  Dublin  she  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  when  Gorrick  in  1765  invited  her  to 
London,  she  sotm   became   the  first   comio 
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actrcBS  of  the  day.  She  bode  adjea  to  the 
stage  April  12,  1799,  and  left  at  her  death  a 
legacj  to  each  of  the  theatrical  iande. 

1B1P0NE8,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  district  of  Chaco  ia  Paraguay, 
bnt  now  occupy  the  territory  lying  between  San- 
ta F&  and  St.  Jago,  east  of  the  Faran^  river. 
Our  acoonnta  of  this  mngnlar  people  are  mainly 
derived  from  Dobrizhofier,  who  lived  among 
them  seven  years  at  the  end  of  the  last  centn- 
ry.  Uis  volumes  were  translated  from  the 
LaUn  by  Miss  Uoleridge  {3  vols.  6vo,  1822). 
The  whole  tribe  at  that  time  did  not  number 
above  6,000.  They  practise  tattooing.  The 
men  are  of  tall  stature,  good  BwimmerB,  and 
expert,  horsemen.  The  women  practise  infan- 
ticide to  a  great  extent,  but  suckle  those  in- 
fants they  permit  to  live  for  the  space  of  two 
years.  In  conntJng  they  can  go  no  farther 
than  three.  See  A.  d'Orbigny,  VHommt  Ami- 
ricam,  vol.  ii. 

AUGKATlOir,  Oltk  af,  Dgually,  on  oath  by 
which  one  renocncea  allegiance.  Bat  ancient- 
ly in  England,  and  before  21  James  I.,  cb.  28, 
§  IT,  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  sanctnary  of  a 
church  or  chorchyard,  might  upon  confession 
of  his  crime  take  an  oath  before  a  coroner  that 
he  would  abandon  or  renounce  the  country  for 
ever,  and  thereupon  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
it  in  safety.  Tne  statute  just  named  took 
away  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  with  it 
this  privilege  of  alyoration.  Formerly  too,  in 
£ndand — for  example,  nnder  the  statute  of 
86  Elizabeth,  ch.  1 — any  person  above  the  age 
of  16  years  who  refrised  to  hear  divine  service 
or  incited  others  to  abstain  from  attending  it, 
and  by  speech  or  in  writing  denied  her  m^es- 
ty's  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  was  re- 

S aired  to  conform  and  make  submission  to  the 
hnrch,  or  else  to  abjure  the  realm  forthwith 
and  for  ever,  before  thejostioas  at  the  assizes 
or  in  sessions. — The  oath  of  abjuration  in 
respect  to  the  sovereign  came  into  use  in  Eng- 
land after  the  restoration,  and  was  chansed 
from  time  to  time  until  in  the  6  George  III. 
it  took  the  form  which  it  retained  till  18B8. 
All  clergymen  and  public  ofBcers  were  re- 
qaired  to  take  it  on  coming  to  their  places,  to- 
gether with  the  separate  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  The  statute  of  21  and  22  Victoria, 
ch.  48  (1868),  displaced  these  three  oaths  by  a 
single  one  which  embraced  the  elements  of 
all  of  them.  It  ended  with  the  words,  "and 
I  make  this  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  In  ordinary  cases  Jews  had  been 
excused  from  adding  thene  words,  but  until 
18G8  no  statute  anthorized  their  omission  from 
the  parliamentary  oath ;  so  that  when  in  1B60 
BaroD  de  Rothschild,  and  in  18G1  Mr.  Salomons, 
had  come  into  the  house  and  refused  to  take 
the  oath  in  its  (iill  form,  they  were  declared 
incapable  of  sitting  as  members,  The  statute 
of  31  and  22  Victoria,  ch.  40,  however,  author- 
ized the  houses  to  dispense  with  the  obnox- 
ious words  in  the  case  of  Jews,  4nd  this  an- 
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thority  was  thereupon  exercised  tn  favor  of 
Baron  de  Rothschild ;  and  in  1660  a  standing 
order  on  the  sulfject  was  made  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  special  resolutions  in  separate 
instances.  But thestatuteof 29endSOVictoria, 
cb.  19  (1866),  removed  all  difliculty  by  dropping 
the  embarrassing  clause  altogether  from  the 
parliamentary  oath. — Under  Uie  United  States 
statute  relating  to  naturalization,  the  subject  of 
a  foreign  state  who  seeks  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  required  to  declare  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  before  the  court  to  which  he  ap- 
plies, that  ho  absolutely  and  for  ever  renounces 
and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every 
foreign  power,  authority,  or  sovereignty  what- 
ever, and  particularly,  and  by  name,  to  the 
foreign  prince  or  potentate,  state,  or  sover- 
eignty of  which  he  has  beoi  hitherto  a  subject. 

ABKHi§U,  or  ibcbMla,  tlie  country  of  the 
Abkhasians,  a  warlike  tribe  between  ijie  Black 
sea  and  the  Caucasus,  which  has  been  coi> 
qaered  by  the  Russians,  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
S.  E.  by  the  land  of  the  Circassiana,  E.  by 
SsanethL  S.  E.  by  Mingrelia,  and  B.  and  W . 
by  the  Black  sea.  Its  area,  vaguely  limited,  is 
about  10,000  sq.  m.  Under  the  Roman  empe- 
ror Jnstinian  tlie  Abkhasians  became  Chna- 
tiaUB,  but  subsequently  they  adopted  Moham- 
medanism, to  which  religion  they  still  nomi- 
nally belong,  though  their  religion  in  fact 
consists  of  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Christian, 
Moslem,  and  heathen  notions  and  uaagea.  The 
country  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  commu- 
nities, the  most  important  of  which  were  Ab- 
khasia  proper  {with  60,000  inhabitants),  tlie 
Tziebelda  (8,000),  Samurzakan  (B,800),  and  the 
country  of  the  Jigeta  or  Zadzes  (10,000).  Ab- 
khasia  proper  has  again  had  since  17T1  an  he- 
reditary dynasty  of  its  own,  that  of  the  Sher- 
vashidze,  which  since  1824  has  been  ondor 
Russian  sovereignty.  The  residence  of  tho 
prince  is  at  Soyuk-(^n  (pop.  about  6,000).  Od 
the  coast  the  Russians  have  fortified  sever&l 
places,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Sukhnm 
Kaleh,  or  Baglata  (pop.  8,000),  supposed  to  be 
tho  site  of  the  ancient  Dioscuriaa,  where  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  800  different  tril>e8  used  to 
trade.  About  16,000  Abkhasians  have  of  late 
emigrated  from  Russia  to  Turkey. 

iBLmON,  a  religious  ceremony  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  Catholic  churcn  it 
means  the  cleansing  of  the  cap  after  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  is  appHed  to  the  wine  and  water 
with  which  the  priest  who  consecrates  the 
host  washes  his  hands. 

ABNES,  the  son  of  Her,  consin  of  Saul  and 
the  general  of  his  troops.  He  was  greatly 
loved  by  Saul,  and  fwthful  to  him  until  his 
death,  and  then  transferred  his  alle^ance  to 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  to  whom  be  preserved 
the  throne  of  Israel  for  seven  years  against  the 
rival  claims  of  David.  At  length,  Isbboaheth 
having  accused  him  of  improprieties  with  one 
of  his  father's  concubines,  he  went  over  to  the 
cause  of  David.  But  the  aid  he  might  have  ren- 
dered to  that  king  was  cut  off  by  bis  sudden 
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iMtb  at  tbe  huid  of  Joab,  Davids  captain, 
who  was  probably  moved  with  jealonsy  at  the 
infloence  of  iopowerfti!  a  rival  for  the  king's 
tkroT,  though  Joab  allied  that  the  object  of 
the  aasassination  was  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  brother  Asahei  Bavid  was,  or,  as  inti- 
mated by  Josephos,  pretended  to  be,  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  Aboer,  and  lainent«d 
him  in  a  sort  of  funeral  dirge. 

IBO  (Swed.  Abo),  a  city  of  Russia,  in  Fin- 
land, capital  of  the  government  of  Abo-BjOr- 
neborg,  bnilt  on  both  sides  of  the  Anr^oki, 
not  fkr  friHn  where  it  flows  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  SflOm.  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Petersburg; 
pop.  in  1870,  21,630.  It  was  founded  in  1157 
by  the  Swedes,  and  was  the  capital  of  Finland 
till  1810.  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in 
the  ISth  century.  In  1827  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  byflra,  including  the 
Buveisity  bnildings  and  the  librarr,  coutain- 
iit  40,000  volumes.  The  university  was  re- 
biult  in  Helsingfors,  the  new  capital  of  the 
pfOTuice.  Abo  is  still  the  seat  of  considerable 
nde. — The  peace  of  Abo,  concluded  Aug.  IT, 
174S,  between  Sweden  and  Rossia,  terminated 
tbs  rtnigigle  between  those  countries  com- 
menced in  1741,  at  the  instigation  of  France, 
in  order  to  prevent  Bossia's  participation  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  During 
this  OMiteBt,  the  blunders  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals enableid  the  Russians  to  take  possession 
of  Finland.  The  empress  Elizabeth  ofibred  to 
rettor*  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  on 
oondition  that  Sweaen  should  elect  Prince 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein-Kutin  suooes- 
•or  to  the  throne.  Thia  demand  Sweden  com- 
plied with  July  4,  1743. 

U^WtaHEBOIG,  one  of  the  governments 
of  the  grand  dncby  of  Finland,  situated  on  the 
Fmnisfaand  Bothniangolis;  area,  9,809  sq.m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  S19,78^  nearly  all  Lutherans. 
Capital,  Aba 

AMUei,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homer,  Africa,  in  lat  7°  59'  N",,  Ion,  1°  20'  E., 
100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Badagry ;  pop.  about  50,- 
000.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
sammnded  by  a  ditch,  and  entered  by  six  gate«, 
all  of  which  are  ornamented  with  human 
fknils.  U  contune  three  royal  palaces  of  two 
rtories  each.  Within  the  palaces  are  barracks, 
in  whiob  the  D,000  Amazons  of  the  king's 
annj  live  in  celibacy,  guarded  by  eunnohs. 

IBOUCOS.    See  AmatoAN  Iitdianb. 

UOVnOH  (Lat.  abortui,  a  miscarriage),  the 
praaature  expulsion  of  the  fcntns  or  embryo, 
at  so  early  a  period  that  it  Is  incapable  of 
filing  and  the  pregnancy  is  consequently  un- 
fruitful. In  the  human  species,  a  child  may 
often  oontinne  to  live  and  be  reared  if  bom  as 
uriy  as  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy ;  and 
theae  accordingly  are  said  to  be  cases  of  "  pre- 
aiatnre  birth. '^  Nevertheless,  if  a  child  bom 
ifter  the  seventh  month  and  before  the  natural 
term  of  parturition  should  at  ouce  die  in  oon- 
nquHice  of  such  premature  birth,  this  would 
also  be  a  case  of  ahortion.    In  the  earlier  and 
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middle  periods  of  pregnancy,  the  death  of  the 
foetne  sometimes  takes  place  trom  internal 
causes,  and  it  is  soon  afterward  discharged 
from  the  uterus,  to  which  it  has  beoome  a 
source  of  irritation.  Tbns,  whether  the  fmtna 
die  in  oonsequence  of  premature  delivery,  or 
whether  the  premature  delivery  be  a  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  death  of  the  fiBtus,  alt  such  case* 
are  generally  included  under  the  term  abor* 
tion.  Abortion  is  sometimes  produced,  by 
various  means,  with  the  criminal  intent  of 
getting  rid  of  the  product  of  conception,  and 
tiius  preventing  the  birth  of  a  liviugchild.  All 
such  means  are  dangerous  to  the  mother,  and 
may  readily  lead  ta  a  fatal  result.  The  pro- 
duction of  abortion  for  this  purpose  is  there- 
fore doubly  criminal,  since  its  first  object  is  the 
destruction  of  the  life  of  the  fcetns  or  child; 
and  this  object  is  furthermore  accomplished  at 
the  risk  of  death  to  the  mother. — The  legal 
and  medioal  sciences  are  not  quite  in  aocwd 
upon  the  matter.  The  increasing  frequency  of 
this  practice  of  abortion  in  the  most  en- 
lightened communitiea  at  the  present  day  has 
attracted  to  it  the  particular  attention  of  phy- 
sicinns ;  and  they  urse  that  the  evil  cannot  be 
suppressed  without  the  enactment  of  laws  not 
only  more  severe  but  of  a  different  character 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  otisted.  They 
insist  that,  as  the  first  and  most  essential  step 
in  the  course  of  a  reform  of  the  law,  the  legis- 
lature must  not  only  abandon  the  old  idea  tuat 
the  quickening  of  the  child  is  the  commence- 
ment of  its  life,  but  must  proceed  directly  upon 
the  fact,  especially  emphasized  by  modern 
medical  science,  that  the  liib  of  the  ftiture 
human  being  begins  at  the  very  instant  of  oon- 
oeption ;  that  not  only  therefbre  must  the  old 
criteria  of  criminality  which  depended  upon 
quickening  be  abandoned,  but  the  protection 
of  the  fmtal  life  must  be  the  direct  olgeat  of 
the  law,  no  less  than  the  prot«cUon  of  the  Ufe 
or  well-being  of  the  mother,  or  the  general 
conservation  of  public  morality  and  decency. 
It  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  the  later 
statutes  that  a  substantial  advance  toward 
these  positions  has  been  made  by  legislation 
during  the  last  20  years. — For  the  purpose  of 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  existing  law,  and  in 
anticipation  of  still  further  legislation,  some 
tacls  upou  the  physical  side  of  the  subject  may 
be  well  kept  in  mind.  The  fatus  cannot  be 
properly  regarded  at  any  period  of  its  existence 
as  merely  part  viteerum  matrii,  as  the  phrase 
is;  that  is  to  say,  as  an  essential  constituent 
pa^  of  the  mother.  The  ovum  does  not  origi- 
nate in  the  uterus,  bat  after  impregnation  is 
lodged  there,  being  totally  disconnected  frvm 
the  organism  of  the  mother  daring  the  transi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus  for  the 
simple  purposes  of  shelter  and  nutrition.  The 
hnman  form  is  developed  and  is  visible  in  the 
ftetna  even  before  the  period  of  its  quickening. 
This  term  quickening  is  the  name  given  to 
those  phenomena  of  different  sorts  by  which 
action  m  the  foetus  b  manifested  to  the  mother. 
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anpears  at  no  Bbsolutely  certain 
all;  between  the  1  lotb  and  130th  days  after  con- 
oeptioo.  Viability  of  the  fcetas  doesnot  depend 
secessaril;  on  ita  age,  thongh  it  is  nsnally  not 
viable,  or  o&pable  of  living,  before  the  lapse  of 
seven  montha  after  conception ;  jet  it  may  be 
ut  Dndetenuinable  periods  before  that  time. — 
ThoDgh  the  legal  offences  relating  to  abortion 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  positive  statutes, 
yet  it  is  sometimes  material  to  determine 
whether  an  act  of  this  character  is  criminal  at 
common  law,  as  the  phrase  is ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  general,  castomory,  and  nn-  . 
writt^  law.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  best  | 
writers  that  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  at  i 
common  law  the  wrongAil  destmodon  of  an 
nnbom  child  was  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
that  at  an  early  P«Hod  in  England  it  was 
deemed  murder.  There  are  no  reported  caws 
oonfirmingthis  view,  bnt  two  passages  of  Brao- 
ton  and  Fleta  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
TboDgh  they  are  in  some  respects  of  obscure 
meaning,  yet  they  are  noteworthy,  not  only  as 
being  the  earliest  deolorations  on  the  subject 
contained  in  English  law  books,  hut  Iteoaaae 
the  rales  they  lay  down  are  so  far  advanced  be- 
yond those  of  the  English  law  even  of  to-day. 
Both  books  were  written  in  l^tin,  the  former 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  (121tt-12T2),  the  ]atn 
tor  in  that  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307).  Braoton 
says:  "If  any  one  shall  have  ^ven  blows  or 
drugs  to  a  pregnant  woman,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  sfas^  have  aborts],  if  the  child  were 
already  formed  and  animate,  and  especially  if 


of  Fleta  says : 
lence  to  a  pregnant  woman,  orahall  have  given 
her  drags  or  blows  so  as  to  produce  an  abor- 
tion, or  to  prevent  conception  (ut  non  eonci- 
piat),  if  the  fcBtas  was  already  formed  and 
animate,  is  a  homicide;  and  likewise,  whoever 
shall  have  given  or  taken  drugs  with  the  in- 
tent to  prevent  generation  or  conception  (eon- 
e«ptia).  Bo,  too,  the  woman  is  railtj  of  a 
homicide  who  has  destroyed  her  animate  child 
in  her  womb,  by  potions  or  things  of  that 
sort,"  These  passages,  it  will  be  noticed,  pro- 
nounoe  the  mother's  destmetion  of  her  onbom 
qniok  child  a  homicide.  The  present  law  of 
England  declares  that  any  woman  being  with 
ohild,  and  whether  qnick  or  not  is  indifferent^ 
who  uses  drags  or  any  other  means  to  procure 
her  miscarriage,  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  only.  Coke,  who 
Uved  in  the  16th  oenturj,  says  in  his  third  In- 
stitute that  "if  a  woman  be  quick  with  child, 
and  by  a  potion  or  otherwise  filleth  it  in  her 
womb,  or  if  a  man  beat  her  whereby  the  child 
dieth  in  her  body  and  she  is  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  this  is  a  great  misprision  and  no  marder." 
In  this  passage  oooars  the  reference  to  the 
quickening  of  the  child,  which  has  always 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  been  made  an 
essential  element  in  the  degree  of  criminality 
in  English  acta  relating  to  abortion.     With 


reference  to  the  common  law  on  the  sntf}ect, 

it  has  been  held  in  Massachnsetts,  Maine,  and 
New  Jersey,  that  it  is  not,  apart  from  statntee, 
an  indictable  offence  to  use  means  nponapreg- 
nant  woman,  with  her  consent,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  procuring  an  abortion, 
unless  the  mother  were  quick  with  child.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  from  tiiis 
that  very  grave  and  even  capital  offences 
may  not  be  involved  in  such  an  act  as  that 
referred  to  even  at  common  law;  for  in  such 
a  case,  as  Chief  Justice  Shaw  remarked,  if 
the  woman's  death  ensued,  the  party  making 
the  attempt  wonld  be  gailty  of  mnrder,  and 
this  whether  the  woman  consented  or  not; 
for  the  act  is  done  without  lawfijl  purpose,  is 
dangerous  to  life,  and  the  consent  of  the  wo- 
man no  more  annuls  the  legal  impntation  of 
maUce  than  It  does  in  the  case  of  a  duel.  And 
fiuthermore,  as  to  the  child  produced  by  * 
criminal  abortion,  if  it  Fairly  live  after  birth 
and  then  die  from  ii^nries  received  in  the  body 
of  the  mother  before  its  birth,  it  is  clearly  a 
case  of  homicide.  In  Pennsylvania  the  ooorta 
dissent  from  the  view  as  to  the  common  law 
which  is  taken  in  the  states  first  mentioned. 
It  was  there  declared  that  ralBcarriage,  both  in 
law  and  in  physiology,  means  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  foetus  before  it  is  perfectly  formed 
and  capable  of  living,  and  that  it  was  of  itself 
a  flagrant  crime  at  common  law  t«  attempt  to 
procure  the  miscarriage  or  abortion  of  a  wo- 
man; that  it  was  acrime  againstnaturo  whiclt 
obstructed  the  foantain  of  life,  and  therefore  it 
was  punishable.  To  the  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  pristaier  that  the  indictment  was  de- 
fective, Decaase  it  ought  to  and  did  not  allege 
that  the  woman  was  quick  with  child,  it  was 
answered  by  the  court  that  that  was  not  the 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  anywhere;  that  it  was  not  the  murder  of 
a  living  child  which  constituted  the  offence, 
bnt  the  destruction  of  gestation  by  wicked 
means  and  agdnst  nature;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  womb  is  instinct  with  embryo  life 
and  gestation  has  begun,  the  crime  may  be 
committed. — But  practically  the  actual  law  rat 
the  sutiject  exists  only  in  the  statutes.  The 
principal  English  acta  of  modern  times  are 
those  of  48  George  III.,  eh.  58,  g  2 ;  9  George 
IV.,  ch.  81,  g  14;  7  William  IV.;  and  1  Vic- 
toria, ch.  66,  §  6 ;  all  of  which  are  displaced  by 
the  present  law  of  24  and  2G  Victoria,  ch. 
100,  §§  G8,  69.  The  first  of  these  acts,  known 
OS  Lwl  EUenborough's  act,  provided  that  any 
person  who  should  wilfully,  maliciously,  and 
onlawftilly  use  means  .  .  .  with  intent  to 
cause  and  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  wo- 
man being  qnick  with  child  wss  a  felon,  and 
should  suffer  death ;  and  the  act  farther  pro- 
vided that  in  any  such  case,  if  the  woman  wse 
not  found  to  be  quick  with  child  at  the  time  of 
the  cotomisaion  of  the  act,  the  offender  should 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  liable  to  fine,  impria- 
onment,  pillory,  transportation,  &c.  The  stat- 
ute of  9  George  IV.,  ch.  81,  known  as  Lord 
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Luisdowite'B  Act,  did  Dot  differ  sabstanUallj 
from  tbe  former,  bnt  fnrther  provided  against 
the  OBe  of  iiutmments.  The  next  etatnte  prtv 
vided  that  whoHoever,  \rilii  intent  to  procare 
the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  should  use  on- 
lawfnl  meaiiB,  Ac,  Hboold  be  guilty  of  felony 
and  liable  to  transportation  for  life  or  not  less 
than  IS  years.  The  present  statute  provides 
that  every  woman  being  with  child  who,  with 
intent  to  procnre  her  own  misoBrriBge,  shsJI 
Dnlawfnlly  administer  to  herself  drags,  or  use 
in^tramenta,  and  whosoever  with  similar  in- 
tent, whether  the  woman  be  or  be  not  with 
chQd,  ahall  ase  the  like  anlawfiil  means,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  on  conviction  to 
peaM  aarvitnde  for  life  or  not  less  than  three 
jeua,  or  to  imprisonment  Supplying  or  pro- 
cnring  anything  Icnowtng  that  it  is  to  be  used 
villi  intent  to  prooore  the  miscarriage  of  any 
««nwn,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child, 
ii  aBiisdeineano]-.~Of  the  more  recent  statutes 
in  ite  United  States,  that  of  Maine  (revision  of 
187}}  provides  that  whoever  administers,  Ac, 
to  my  ivoman  pregnant  with  child,  whether 
toA  child  be  qnice  or  not,  &o.,  if  the  act  is 
doae  with  intent  to  destroy  th«  child,  and  the 
child  is  destroyed  before  hirth,  shall  be  pnn- 
isbed  by  imprisooment  not  more  than  five 
years  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  (1,000;  and  if 
done  witti  Intent  to  produce  the  miscarriage  of 
soeh  woman,  by  imprisonment  not  mora  than 
one  7eAr  and  by  fine  of  not  m(H«  than  |1,000. 
The  Btatnte  of  Illinds  of  1809  enacts  that  any 
p«noa  who  by  any  means  shall  oanse  any 
pregnant  woman  to  miscarry,  or  shall  attempt 
to  procure  or  produce  snob  misoarriage,  shall 
be  Uable  to  imprisonment  not  leas  £an  two 
DOT  more  than  ten  yean ;  and  if  by  any  saoh 
attempt  the  death  of  the  woman  shall  be 
cauwo,  the  party  offending  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder,  and  he  punished  as  the  law  requires 
for  that  offence,  Bnt  this  crime  may  be  com- 
mitted, aa  has  already  been  ahown  by  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  independently 
H  any  statutory  provision  to  that  effect.  In 
iOMonri  (revision  of  1870}  the  wilM  killhig  of 
an  onbom  quick  child  by  any  ii^nry  to  the 
mother  which  would  be  mnrder  if  it  resnited 
in  the  death  of  the  mother,  is  manslaughter  in 
the  first  degree ;  and  every  person  who  shall 
use  means,  A«.,  on  a  woman  pregnant  with  a 
quick  ehild,  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy 
sBch  ehitd,  Dolen  the  act  is  necessary  to  iire- 
tenre  life,  An.,  shall,  if  the  death  of  snch  child 
or  mother  ensue  from  the  means  so  employed, 
be  gniky  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  de~ 
gree;  and  every  person  who  shall  wilMly  ad- 
imnister  to  or  use  means  on  any  pr^nant 
wooutn  with  intent  thereby  to  procnre  an  abor- 
tim,  unless  necessary  to  save  life,  or  advised 
by  physteisos  to  be  go  necessary,  is  guilty  of  a 
BLademeanor,  and  is  pnnishable  by  imprison- 
ment  for  one  jeu  or  by  fine  of  |600,  or  by 
both.  In  Pennsylvania  the  statute  (1 860)  pro- 
vides that  if  any  person  shall  nnlawMly  use 
means  on  any  woman  pregnant  or  quick  with 


child,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure the  miscarriage  of  the  woman,  and  she, 
or  any  child  of  which  she  may  be  quick,  shall 
die  in  consequence  of  such  nnlawftil  acta,  the 
offender  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  is  liable  to 
fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  to  be  imprisoned 
not  eioeeding  seven  years;  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  if  any  person,  with  intent  to 
procure  the  miBoarriage  of  any  woman,  shall 
use  unlawfHiI  means  upon  her,  he  shall  bIso  be 
guilty  of  felony  and  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $B00  and  to  imprisonment  fornotmore 
than  Uitee  years.  The  latest  statutes — for 
example,  those  of  New  Jersey,  Illinois  (1809), 
Kansas  (1866),  and  New  York  (1869)— do  not 
require  that  the  woman  be  quick  with  child, 
but  only  that  she  be  "pregnant"  or  "with 
child."  The  Ohio  statute  of  1867  is  to  the 
some  effect,  bnt  differs  in  its  phraseology  from 
the  statutes  of  any  of  the  other  States.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  shall  administer  or 
advise  to  he  administered  to  any  woman  preg- 
nant with  a  vitalised  embryo  or  fcetus,  at  any 
stage  of  utero-gestation,  any  medicine  or  sub- 
stance, or  employ  any  other  means,  with  intent 
thereby  to  destroy  snoh  vitalized  embryo  or 
fostna,  unless  necessary  or  advised  by  physi- 
cians to  be  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother,  shall,  in  case  of  the  death  of  snch 
embryo  or  fmtus  or  mother  In  consequence 
thereof  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
sod  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  one  to 
seven  years.  In  Msssachusetta,  by  the  present 
statute,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  felony  if  the 
mother  die  in  consequence  of  the  act,  and  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  fh>m  five  to  twenty 
years;  and  if  she  does  not  die,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment not  more  than  seven  years.  The 
present  statute  of  New  York  was  enacted  in 
1869,  superseding  that  of  1816.  This  earlier 
act  declared  that  every  person  who  should  ad- 
minister to  any  woman  pregnant  with  a  quick 
child  any  drag,  or  use  any  instrument  or  other 
means,  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  snch 
child,  should  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  child 
or  of  such  mother  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree.  The  act  of  1869  omits  the 
word  "quick,"  saying  "with  child,"  and  with 
regard  to  the  int«nt  substitutes  the  words 
"with  intent  thereby  to  produce  the  miscor- 
riage  of  any  such  woman ;  and  it  preserves  the 
provision  that  in  esse  the  death  of  such  child 
or  of  snch  woman  be  thereby  produced,  the 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
omission  of  any  criterion  of  quickening,  and 
the  provinon  respecting  the  deatli  of  the  child, 
make  the  crime  posaible  Irom  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  gestation.  Under  the  former  statutes 
it  was  also  an  essential  element  of  the  crime 
that  there  should  be  an  intent  to  destroy  the 
child;  now  that  intent  is  immaterial,  and  if 
there  was  the  mere  Intent  to  procnre  the  mis- 
carriage, and  the  death  of  the  child  is  pro- 
duoed,  the  crime  is  committed.    The  statutes 
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here  selected  represent  fturly  the  present  state 
of  the  statutory  law,  and  especial!  j  the  more 
recent  legislation  on  the  topio. — In  a  late  case 
in  Massachusetts  the  conrt  was  inclined  to  hold 
that  an  indictment  could  not  be  maintained 
there  if  the  feetns  had  lost  its  vitality  at  the 
time  of  0x6  commisaion  of  the  act,  so  that  it 
coold  never  matare  into  a  Uving  child.  In  a 
similar  case  in  Vermont  it  was  held  not  essen- 
tial that  the  ftetaa  shonld  be  slive  when  the 
attempt  was  made.  Where  the  langaage  is 
general,  as  for  example,  "  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,"  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  woman  was  or  was  not 
pregnant  at  the  time.  The  "administering" 
or  "causing  to  be  token,"  nsnally  mentioned 
in  the  BtSitQtes,  does  not  require  an  actual  de- 
livery by  the  hand  of  the  defendant.  Thus  it 
has  been  held  that  one  administered  pfusun  to 
another  by  mixing  it  in  her  coffee  and  putting 
it  in  her  way.  And  these  words  have  been 
held  to  be  answered  by  proof  that  one  gave  the 
drug  to  the  woman  with  directions  how  to  nse 
it,  and  she  did  nse  it,  though  not  in  the  de- 
fendant's presence.  In  New  Jersey,  under  a 
statute  which  provided  that  if  any  person  mali- 
ciously or  without  lawflil  Justification,  with  in- 
tent to  cause  Che  misctuTis^  uf  a  pregnant 
womsn,  should  advise  or,  direct  her  to  take 
any  drn^,  it  was  held  that  the  actual  taking  or 
swollowmg  of  the  drug  by  the  woman  was  no 
element  of  the  crime ;  the  defendant  was  gnilty 
within  the  statute  if  only  he  gave  the  advice 
with  the  intent  there  declared.  In  this  ease 
the  conrt  added  that  the  design  of  the  statute 
was  not  to  prevent  the  procuring  of  abortions 
so  much  as  bo  gnard  the  health  and  life  of  the 
mother  agunst  the  consequences  of  such  at- 
tempts. The  word  "  malicions  "  in  these  stat- 
utes does  not  require  proof  of  cruelty  or  wan- 
tonness or  revenge.  It  is  enough  that  there  is 
no  legal  justification;  and  there  is  no  anch 
justification  in  the  consent  of  the  woman,  nor 
though  the  real  motive  was  to  screen  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  from  public  exposure  and  die- 
grace.  The  patient  in  cases  of  abortion  is  not 
technically  an  accomplice  in  the  offence  so  as 
to  be  disqualified  from  testi^ing ;  but  as  she  is 
in  almost  all  cases,  by  virtne  of  her  consent, 
implicated  in  the  moral  wrong,  this  circmn- 
stuice  would  fairly  affect  lier  credibility. 
Where  the  statute  simply  reonires,  as  in  Uas- 
eachusetts,  that  the  act  shall  have  been  done 
"  unlawAilly,"  the  indictment  need  not  charge 
that  it  was  malicious  and  without  lawfid  Justi- 
fication; and  the  word  nnlawftilly  preclndes 
any  possibility  of  inference  that  tJie  act  was 
done  fbr  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
woman,  or  under  any  other  circumstance  which 
would  afford  a  legal  justification.  The  present 
atatnle  of  Ohio  (1867)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  print  or  publish  advertisementa  of  drugs  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women,  or  of  any  means 
for  preventing  conception  or  producing  misoar- 
riage,  or  to  keep  any  such  artioles  for  sale  or 
grataitons  distnbution.    A  dmilar  statute  waa 


ABRACADABRA 

passed  in  New  Tork  in  1869,  and  in  Penn^l- 
vania  in  1870. 

ABODKIB,  an  Egyptian  port  about  12  m. 
K.  E.  of  Alexandria.  In  the  bay  of  Aboukir 
was  fought,  Aug.  1,  1T98,  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Nile  or  of  Aboukir,  between  the  French 
fleet  sent  oat  from  Tonlon  under  Bmeys  with 
Bonaparte  and  an  army  on  board,  and  the 
EngUah  fleet  sent  in  pursnit  under  Admiral 
Nelson.  Though  the  French  fought  desperately, 
the  engagement,  which  was  begun  at  dusk, 
ended  at  daybreak  in  a  great  victory  for  the 
English.  Ouly  four  French  vessels  escaped ; 
the  French  lost  more  than  5,000  men ;  the 
English  killed  and  wounded  were  bat  895. 
Ndson  was  slightly,  Brueys  mortally  wounded. 
The  story  of  the  batUe  is  filled  with  examples 
of  individual  bravery  on  both  sides. — At  Abou- 
kir, on  Jaly  2S,  1799,  Bonaparte,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  almost  annihilated  the 
Turkish  army  nnder  Mustapha  Pasha. 

ABOr^  UmaaA,  a  French  author,  hom  at 
Dienze,  Meurthe,  Feb.  14,  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  in  the  French  school  at 
Athene.  Hie  literary  talents  had  already  be- 
come noted  when  m  185G  he  published  La 
Qriee  ecntemporaine,  which  made  him  cele- 
brated both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  next 
produced  in  the  Rente  det  J)eux-Mojidet  a 
novel  entitled  Telia,  which  became  the  occa- 
sion of  a  controversy,  in  which  he  was  accused 
of  publishing  private  papers.  After  this  he 
brought  out  novels  and  plays  very  rapidly,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  press.  His  Boi  det 
mentoffTia  (1666)  increased  his  reputation  as  a 
witty,  pungent  writer.  Though  not  generally 
snccessful  as  a  playwright,  he  made  a  bit  by 
his  play  entitied  EitetU,  ov  let  milliotu  dc 
la  mantarde  (afterward  called  GaetaTta)^  in 
which  shani  political  and  relifpoas  allnsionB 
abound.  His  most  popular  novels  are  Oer- 
niains  (1667)  and  Madelon  (166S).  He  has 
also  published  Rome  contemporaint  (18SS),  L« 
Proffrit  (1864),  VAmiranee  (1868),  UA  B  O 
du  PravailUur  (1668),  and  Le  Fellah  (1870). 
Aa  a  contributor  to  the  Gauloi*  newspaper 
[  (16e7'-'T0)  he  criticised  the  ministers  of  NapO' 
leon  III.,  while  he  paid  court  to  the  emperor 
himself;  who  made  him  an  officer  of  the  legiox 
of  honor  in  1867,  and  in  Febniary,  1870,  ap- 
pointed  him  member  of  the  conncil  of  state. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  July,  1870,  he 
accompanied  MacUahon's  army  to  Alsace,  ea 
correspondent  of  the  Soir  newspaper;  but 
after  the  battle  of  W6rth  he  barely  escaped 
foUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Gennans.  He 
continues  (1872)  hia  connection  with  the  Sou". 
Hia  marriage  in  1864  with  Hlle.  de  Guillerville, 
of  Roncherolles,  near  Rouen,  made  him  affinent. 

ABUCADIBBI,  a  magical  word  with  the 
anoienta,  supposed  to  possess  some  tolismonio 
properties  when  inscribed  and  partially  re- 
peated in  a  triangular  form,  so  as  to  be  read  in 
different  directions,  upon  a  square  piece  of 
paper  or  linen,  folded  and  worn  as  an  amulet 
or  variously  used  in  incantations. 
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I  (origiaallr  Abbak),  tbe  first  patri~ 
iroh  of  the  Hebrews.    See  HBBSitwe. 

IBSAHAM  1  SUtCTA  OAKl,  a  Qennan  preach- 
er, irhoee  proper  name  waa  TJlkiob  ton  Mk- 
SEBLE,  born  at  Kr&henbeimstetteD  ia  Swabia  in 
164S,  died  in  Vienna,  Dec  1,  1709.  fie  was 
an  Aaguatinian  monk,  and  preached  snch  witty 
And  powerfdl  sermons  that  the  German  empe- 
ror appointed  him  coart  chaplain.  He  wrote 
"Hotoh  Poteh,"  "Judas  the  Arch  Knave," 
"fl«  and  Shame  on  the  World,"  &o. 

iUlNTES,  a  town  in  PortD^ese  Estrema- 
diira,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tagus, 
80  m.  N.£.  of  Liabon;  pop.  in  I8S3,  G,G»0.  It 
ia  forroanded  bj  a  very  fertile  and  highly  cnl- 
tivated  plain,  dotted  with  villages  and  villas, 
hat  ia  chiefly  important  as  a  military  position, 
commanding  one  of  tiie  frontier  roads  from 
Spain  into  PortugaL 

UUaifS.  L  Jitekc  JbM,  dake  of,  a 
Frenda  soldier,  bom  at  Bngsy-le-Grand,  Bnr- 
^andj,  Oct.  23,  17T1,  died  in  Montbard,  July 
S9. 1813.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but 
in  1 7?3  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
by  his  eoarage  won  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Tern' 
p«sL"  He  attracted  Bonaparte's  attention  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  aud  a  cloee  intimaey 
sprang  up  between  the  two,  Junot's  devotion 
to  his  superior  amounting  almost  to  fanatjcism. 
He  aocompsnied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  hia  aide- 
de-camp,  and  won  the  rank  of  oolonel  in  the 
campaign  of  1797.  He  distinguish ed  himself 
in  Egypt,  and  was  made  brigadier  general.  A 
•ronnd  received  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer, 
who  was  not  as  enthnaiastic  a  Bonapartist  as 
himself^  delayed  his  return  to  France,  and  he 
landed  at  Uaraeilles  on  the  day  of  the  buttle  of 
Uarengo.  He  was  forthwith  appointed  to  the 
cMumuid  of  Paris,  and  a  few  months  later 
married  Mile.  Lanre  de  Permon,  and  was  made 
general  of  diviMon.  Bat  his  own  as  well  as 
nis  wife's  indiaoretiona  were  so  distsstehl  to 
X^mleon,  that  in  1803  he  removed  Junot  to 
theeomnMUid  of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  "army 
of  Enf  land."  On  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire ^not  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel- 
g«ierftl  of  the  hussars,  received  a  pension  of 
30,000  francs,  and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor;  but  he  oonld  not  eon- 
oeal  his  disappointment  at  not  having  been 

f  laced  among  the  first  marshals  of  the  empire. 
Us  dlMatia&ction,  his  improper  behavior  and 
Uvish  eipenditnres,  coupled  with  his  wife'a 
«Meutricitioe,  caused  the  emperor  to  send  them 
lor  a  whil«  into  honorable  exile;  and  Junot 
was  in  1605  appointed  ambassador  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  distingnished  himself  only  by  osten- 
latkm.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Germany 
vithont  permission,  and  arrived  intiraetopar- 
(uipate  in  the  battle  of  Auaterlitz.  In  180S  he 
*ai  again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and 
MOimander  of  the  first  military  division ;  bnt 
!»  folHes  agdn  oompromlsed  him,  and  in  1807 
'  IS  sent  to  Spain  to  take  command  of  the 
'  '  was  to  invade  FortagaL  At  tlie 
,000  men,  hastily  coUeoted  and  ill 
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provided,  he  marched  from  Salamanca  Nov.  12; 
reached  tbe  frontier  at  AkintaraBmideitrerae 
privation  and  snfiering;  gained  the  town  of 
Abrantea,  whence  his  title  of  dnke,  Nov.  23 ; 
and,  without  pausing  a  moment,  seized  Lisbon 
(Doc.  1),  at  the  head  of  only  1,500  grenadiers, 
most  of  whom  were  so  worn  out  that  they 
seemed  to  be  only  walking  skeletons.  Display- 
ing enormous  activity,  he  got  possession  of  the 
principal  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  reor- 
ganized and  strengthened  his  exhausted  forces  - 
bat  his  success  waa  soon  checked  by  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  an  English  army, 
jnnot  WBsdefeatedat  Vimeiro,  and  constrained 
by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  Aug.  22,  1808,  to 
evacuate  Portugal.  Landed  at  La  Rochelle 
with  his  troops  by  the  English  fleet,  he  imme- 
diately joined  Napoleon,  who  took  him  back  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
third  corps,  then  besieging  Saragosaa.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Germany, 
and  in  1810  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  bullet. 
In  1S12  be  commanded  a  oorpsof  theinvadinx 
army  in  Knssia;  but  his  slow  operations  did 
not  satisfy  the  emperor,  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying hmi  actively  the  next  year  in  Saxony, 
appointed  him  commander  of  Venice  and  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  This 
kind  of  disgrace,  combined  with  other  troubles 
and  the  suffering  from  his  old  wounds,  preyed 
so  much  upon  him  that  he  became  insane,  and 
was  taken  to  his  fatjier's  house  at  Hontbard, 
where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  and 
died  from  the  efiects  of  tbe  foil.  IL  LMr« 
FersM  JvMt,  duchess  of,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  Montpellier,  Nov.  8,  1784,  died  at 
Chaillot,  near  Paris,  June  7,  1838.  Her 
mother,  a  Gorsican,  claimed  descent  from  the 
Oomnenus  family.  Her  father,  M.  Permon, 
made  a  fortune  by  proviuoning  Bochambeau's 
American  troops,  bnt  tost  it  before  his  death 
(October,  1793).  Themotherhvedingoodstyle 
at  Paris,  and  her  house  was  frequented  by 
Bonaparte,  Jnnot,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons. Bonaparte,  according  to  her  daugh- 
ter's Memoirea,  wished  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  Mile. 
Permon  became  the  wife  of  Junot  in  1800,  the 
first  consul  f^ving  her  rich  presents,  both  then 
and  many  tjmes  afterward.  This  mnnificence 
encouraged  Mme.  Jnnot  in  a  course  of  extrava- 
gance which,  as  well  as  her  other  indiscre- 
tions, eventually  proved  disastrous  to  her  for- 
tunes. Napoleon's  friendship  for  her  waa  also 
said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Josephine, 
wbile  her  excessive  love  of  finery  and  her  sharp 
tongne  made  him  call  her  petite  pette.  While 
in  Madrid  aud  Lisbon  with  her  husband,  her 
lavish  expenditure  and  her  r^al  pretensions 
cansed  astonishment.  At  Nanilij  she  hired  a 
palace  known  as  the  Folie  St.  James,  where 
she  performed  iu  private  theatricals,  in  which 
she  excelled.  Even  while  following  her  hus- 
band in  tbe  Spanish  campugn,  she  kept  up  her 
Poriuan  style  of  entertamments  in  the  rarions 
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encampmenta  of  the  armj.  At  the  same  time 
■ho  bore  till  the  fatignea  of  the  war  with  great 
fortitade.  While  at  Ljons  she  paid  a  visit  to 
Ume.  Beamier,  anO,  coarting  the  societj  of 
other  persons  who  were  not  hked  by  Napoleon, 
she  incurred  his  diBpleosore,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  raside  in  Paris.  Her  hneband,  too, 
haying  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  emperor, 
waa  banished  from  Paris,  though  he  was  ia  a 
djing  condition;  and  the  dacheas,  while  at- 
tempting to  see  him  at  Montbard,  where  ho 
diea,  was  taken  ill.  In  spite  of  Napoleon's 
orders  she  went  to  Paris  in  September,  1813, 
and  her  house  became  once  more  the  centre  of 
distingnishcd  persons,  especially  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bonrhons,  toward  which  she 
bad  contributed.  In  1817  she  took  up  her  res- 
idence at  Rome.  Having  sold  the  magnifi- 
cent librar7  and  the  other  valuable  legacies  of 
her  hoBbaiid,  and  being  at  the  end  of  ber  re- 
Bonrces,  she  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
publication  of  ber  wrilJnga.  At  the  time  of 
the  Jolf  revolntim,  1830,  she  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  the  Abbajre-aui-Boia,  near  Paris,  and 
in  1881  began  the  publication  of  the  Mtmoiret 
au  Soavenirt  Kiitoriqva  air  yapoUon,  la  Mevo- 
lution,  le  Oireetoire,  le  Gorutilat,  VEmpire  et 
la  BatatiTation  (18  vols.  ISoio,  Paris,  18S1- 
'84).  Bhe  also  wrote  memoirs  of  her  expe- 
rience in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
man;  novels  and  stories,  besides  contributing 
to  periodicals;  bat  her  hterarj  fame  rests 
ohiefiy  on  her  brilliant  gossip  and  overflowing 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  conH,  of  Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding  her  incessant  literary  ac- 
tivity, she  remained  very  poor,  and  died  at 
Chaillot  two  days  after  her  removal  to  a  pri- 
vate hospital  in  that  place.  Lonis  Philippe 
sent  some  money  for  her  relief,  but  she  died 
before  it  reached  her,  Ignazio  Oantti  pablisbed 
in  1837  Selaziont  della  duchetta  d'Abranti*, 
and  A.  D.  Boosmalen  in  1888  iw  demUn 
tnomenU  eU  la  dMchette  d'Abrantit.  III.  Napa- 
Hm  iadwAc  JhbM,  dake  of,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Paris  in  1807,  died  there  in  March, 
1861.  Obliged  to  leave  the  diplomatic  service 
on  accoont  of  his  scandalous  private  life,  he 
became  known  in  light  literature  by  a  variety 
of  works  of  ephemeral  reputation,  the  principal 
among  them  being  La  houdoirt  de  Pari»  (S  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  lS44-'6).  IT.  AMpke  KOtt*  Ml- 
cM  Jn*^  duke  O^  brother  and  heir  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Spain, 
Nov.  25,  1810,  died  in  Jnly,  1860.  Ho  was 
aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  MacMahon  in  Algeria 
(1848),  and  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  Cri- 
mea (1804),  served  with  a  high  rank  in  the 
Italian  war,  and  died  from  a  womid  received 
at  the  battleof  Solferino.  V.  JM«phlie  JnM  d', 
sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  G, 
1802,  married  in  1841  M.  James  Amet,  after 
having  been  previously  a  sister  of  charity  and 
canoneaa.  Sne  is  the  author  of  a  nnmber  of 
stories  and  novels  published  under  her  maiden 
name.  The  best  known  of  them  are :  Hutoire» 
~  (  a  id\fianU$  (1887);  La  dwh»!*K  ds 
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VdUmhray  (2  vols.,  18EB) ;  and  ^lienns  Saul 
nitT  (2  vols.,   18G0).      VI.  CaaaUMe  Just  i', 

sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Hay  12, 
1803,  is  the  wife  of  U.  Louis  Aubert,  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  National  newspaper,  and  in 
1848  prefect  in  Corsica.  Under  the  name  of 
Constance  Aubert  she  has  been  connected 
with  periodical  literature  aa  a  writer  on  fash- 
ions, manners,  and  customs.  In  1659  she  pub- 
lished a  Manvel  ^ieonomie  eUgant«.  and  in 
186S  a  little  volnme  on  the  luxury  of  women 
{Encore  le  luxe  det  femmet :  Lee  /emmee  eage* 
it  lee  feT7)ime»  follet). 

IBUVUfa),  Ibrabaael,  or  Ibarkiul,  Isut  \em, 
Jadah,  a  Jewish  author,  bom  In  Lisbon  in  14S7, 
died  in  Venice  in  1508.  His  family  boasted  a 
lineal  descent  from  the  kings  of  Judali.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  waa  equally 
successful  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  Influence.  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal  em- 
ployed blm  in  state  affairs;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  John  II.,  not  only  withdrew  all 
&vor  from  him,  bat,  nqjustly  suspecting  him  of 
intrignes  with  SpiuD,  caused  him  to  fly  to  that 
conntry,  and  confiscated  his  property.  He 
sought  consolation  in  study,  but  after  a  time 
entered  the  service  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon.  The  ezpuluon  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
decreed  in  1492  by  Ferdinand   and   Isabella, 

Xin  made  him  an  exile.  Repairing  to  Na- 
L,  he  wan  well  received  by  Ferdinand  I., 
and  by  his  son  Alfonso  II. ;  hut  the  invasion  ctf 
the  French  in  14-96  drove  him  with  the  Nea- 
politan court  to  Uesaina,  whence  he  repaired  to 
Corfu.  In  149S  he  established  himself  nt 
Monopoli  in  Apulia,  where  he  remained  till 
1503.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
Venice,  where  he  once  more  engaged  in  state 
afiTairs.  His  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
commentaries  on  various  boolcs  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, partiy  of  a  critical  and  partly  of  a  doc- 
trinal character,  and  a  numl}er  of  philosophical 
treatises,  are  marked  by  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
for  Judaism,  a  comparative  independence  of 
spirit,  vast  research,  and  elegant  Hebrew  dio- 
tion.  One  of  his  three  sons,  Lkonk  (originally 
Jndah)  was  the  author  of  a  philosophical  work 
in  Italian,  entitled  Didlogki  di  Amore,  which 
passed  through  several  editions. 

IBBAXiS  (Gr.  aPpafat  or  appaea^,  a  mystical 
word  employed  by  the  Egyption  Gnostic  Bast I- 
ides  to  dgnify  the  Supreme  Being  as  ruler  of 
the  S66  heavens  of  his  system,  which  number 
is  represented  by  its  letters  according  to  Greek 
numeration;  probably  in  imitation  of  the  sig- 
nificance attached  to  the  name  of  the  Peraan 
god  Mithras  (Mei^par),  tiie  letters  of  which  havo 
the  same  numerical  value.  Some  autliorides, 
however,  give  the  word  other  derivations  and 
different  significations  as  a  dedgnation  of  ttie 
Supreme  Being, — Many  ancient  stones  or  me- 
tallic tablets  called  Abrasas  gems  or  images,  or 
Basilidiun  stones,  have  been  found,  ohieSy  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Spain.  They  are  generally- 
inscribed  wiUi  the  word  Abra^tas  or  Abrasax, 
and  sometimes  with  others,  and  bear  a  great 
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Ttriety  of  Giuwtic  sad  other  mfBtieal  symbola, 
occssionall;  perhaps  merel7  Batnral  markiDos. 
The?  were  used  as  amulets,  and  sapposed  to  m 
endaed  with  mir&cnloas  qnalities, 

ABUTZZO,  or  tke  Aknai,  the  Qortheramo«t 
divimim  of  the  foncer  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdcHU  of 
ItAlf,  embracing  the  highest  and  witdsBt  por- 
tion of  the  Apenninea.  The  moaDttuns  are 
the  boma  of  a  race  of  shepliards,  who  are 
clothed  primitiTel?  in  nntanned  sheepskins, 
and  the  vailejs  and  lowlands  are  verj  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  dirty  hnts,  shared  by 
the  donkey  and  the  pig ;  their  chief  food  is  In- 
dian meal,  boiled  in  water  and  milk :  wheaten 
bi«ad  is  *  Ininr]',  They  are  masioal,  hoepita- 
bk,  aaperstjtioas,  and  revengeful.  FhysicBllr 
thev  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  end  make  excel- 
Icot  loldiera,  like  their  predeiiessora  in  Roman 
linKA,  the  Saimnitea.  Fierce  brigandage  has  long 
fomd  >n  almost  impregnable  foothold  in  this 
wild  Tcpon.  It  ia  divided  into  the  fbllowinx 
tiuMprovincee:  L  Akma Oteriwe, boonded N. 
E.  bjAa  Adriatic;  area,  1,105  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in 
IS7I,  SS9,9S1.  The  moontains  of  La  M^ella 
an  be  rongbest  part  of  the  province.  The 
etief  productions  are  grain,  oil,  and  rice.  The 
^natert  sbandsnce  of  wioe  is  famished  by 
OrtoBft;  the  best  by  Ghieti  and  Vaato.  Fruit 
snd  Uttdiea  Tegetsblea  are  chieSy  grown  at 
Chieti;  Bwine  are  reared  in  the  oak  foresta, 
and  the  sea  on  the  coast  is  rich  in  Ssh.  The 
cnltore  frf*  nlkworma  and  of  malberry  trees  has 
of  lata  made  great  progress.  The  province  is 
divided  into  tne  diatricta  of  Chieti,  Lonciano, 
aad  Yasto.  Capitol,  Ohieti.  ■  IL  Akrast  llltc- 
itoe  L,  boonded  S.  by  the  preceding,  and  also 
Iving  on  the  Adriatic;  area,  1,263  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  246,(117.  Tbe  Pizzo  di  Sevo,  7,660  feet 
liiffa,ia  the  chief  summit  The  province  grows 
aiM  axports  a  large  qnaDldty  of  ersin.  There 
are  namerons  plantations  of  ohves,  but  the 
prodoct  is  of  an  inferior  qoallty.     The  onltnre 


divided  into  the  districts  of  Teramo  and  Penne. 
Capital,  Teramo.  111.  Aknoe  GllerUn  U., 
boonded  N.  E.  by  the  two  preceding,  S.  by 
Unbris,  and  B.  W.  partly  by  the  former  Pap^ 
States;  area,  2,126  sq.m.;  pop.  888,701.  Three 
foortha  of  tbe  area  consists  of  atenle  rocks  and 
nonntaina.  The  nomber  of  large  monntain 
peaks  is  no  less  than  176.  In  the  middle  of 
the  northern  frontjer  is  the  highest  mount  of 
tbe  peninsola,  the  Oran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  9,892 
het  nigh.  Among  the  prodnetions  are  grain, 
liee,  wines  aaffi-on,  olives,  and  many  kinds  of 
fndts.  The  monntains  are  covered  with  ei- 
tnnve  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms, 
■Ueh  harbor  beora,  wolves,  and  boars.  On 
^  Gran  Sasso  chamois  are  still  said  to  be 
faond.  Uadder  grows  wild  on  the  Alpine 
W^ta,  and  is  onltivsted  in  sandy  places. 
Hns,  salted  beef^  and  sausages  are  exported. 
n»  province  is  divided  into  tbe  districts  of 
'ma  de^  Abnizzi,  Avezzano,  Oittadacale, 
M  SolmtHta.  Capital,  Aqnila. 
4  TOi.  I. — 4 


imUAfS,  the  third  son  of  David,  his  only 

oao  by  Maachah,  and  especially  distingaished 
for  beanty.  Instigated  possibly  by  ambition, 
bnt  ostensibly  by  uie  rape  of  his  sister  Tamar, 
he  dew  Amnon,  his  eldest  half-brother,  and 
snbseqnently  raised  a  rebellion  and  obtained  a 
momentary  possession  of  tbe  throne.  By  the 
adroit  management  of  Joab  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain.  With  all  his  want  of  filial  affection, 
David  loved  him,  and  mourned  his  death. 

ABSALOK,  or  ixel,  a  Danish  statesman,  sol- 
dier, and  ecclesiasbc,  bom  in  1128,  died  in 
1201.  He  was  edaoated  at  the  university  of 
Paris.  He  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  and 
was  the  chief  minister  and  general  of  Walde- 
raarl.  (1157-'82)and  OannteVL;  was  elected 
bishop  of  Roeskilde  in  11S8,  and  archbishop  of 
Land  and  primate  of  Scandinavia  in  11T8;  and 
was  eqnally  distingnished  for  piety,  statesman- 
ship, and  military  sliiti  and  valor,  lie  put 
down  the  Wendish  pirates  who  infested  the 
Baltic,  followed  them  np  to  their  island  home 
of  ROgen,  deati^yed  the  temple  of  their  god 
Bvantevit  at  Arkona,  and  forced  them  to  re- 
ceive Christianity.  Thecodeof  Waldemarwas 
partly  his  work,  as  also  the  eocleriastical  code 
of  Seeland.  On  his  encouragement,  Saxo 
Grammaticus  composed  his  history  of  Den- 
mark, the  first  continnons  Scandinavian  his- 
tory  ever  written.  Later  he  overcame  the 
Pomeranian  prince  Bogislas,  and  made  him  do 
homage  to  uie  Danish  king.  He  constmcted 
a  little  fort,  named  after  hira  Azelbuns,  for  de- 
fence against  pirates,  aronnd  which  Oopen- 
hagen  was  n^ually  reared. 

ABHSaS  (Lat  abtetdere,  to  sworate),  a  col- 
lection of  pas  in  a  circumscribaa  cavity  ot  tho 
body.  This  cavity  is  nsnally  of  new  formation, 
prodnced  by  the  separation  and  destmotion  of 
the  parts  by  the  matter  effused,  Qie  wall  con- 
sisting of  a  layer  of  thickened  tissue.  The 
name  is  given,  however,  to  collections  of  pus  in 
some  of  the  naturally  existing  cavities;  ».  g., 
that  in  the  npper  jaw.  An  abscess  may  be 
acute  or  chronic  according  to  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  which  prodnces  it.  The  for- 
mation of  an  acnte  abscess  is  indicated  by  pain, 
often  of  a  throbbing  character;  redness,  if  it 
be  not  too  deeply  seated ;  swelling ;  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  of  the  part.  The 
Ktient  also  suffers  from  fever.  When  matter 
s  formed  and  is  sufficiently  near  the  sarface, 
its  presence  is  made  known  by  the  feeling  of 
"  flnctaation,"  prodnced  by  [dacing  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  npon  one  side  of  the  awelling  and 
with  those  of  the  other  giving  a  smart  tap 
upon  the  opposite  side.  The  pus  nsnally  tcnoB 
toward  the  sarfaoe,  which  it  reaches  by  a  grad- 
ual thinning  of  the  intervening  tissues;  bat  if 
these  be  very  resisting,  it  may  travel  in  other 
directions.  It  is  in  these  latter  cases  that  an 
early  incision  by  tbe  surgeon  is  especially 
called  for,  before  "pointing"  has  taken  place. 
— If  an  abscess  be  threatened,  its  formation  may 
sometimes  be  prevented  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, snch  as  rest,  the  local  abstraction  of 
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blood,  and  cold  or  warm  applications,  as  the 
case  may  jlemand.  Bbonld  these  meona  fail, 
ponltices  most  be  used  to  promote  suppuration. 
The  mutter  may  be  evacoated  b;  incision,  or 
in  certain  coses  be  allowed  to  make  an  exit  for 
itself.  In  a  chronic  abscess  the  pain,  redness, 
increased  temperature,  and  fever  are  often  ab- 
sent, and  hence  it  is  also  known  as  cold  abscess. 
In  most  cases  its  progress  is  alow,  and  it  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  without  increase  in  size, 
or  an;  twidenoy  to  open  tlirongh  the  skin. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  it  maj  disappear  hj 
a  process  of  absorption.  nsuoUy,  however, 
it  19  necessorj  to  open  it,  which  may  be  done 
by  cntting  directly  into  the  canty,  or  by  what  is 
known  as  subcutiuteons  incision,  the  knife  be- 
ing passed  for  some  distance  beneath  the  skin 
before  it  enters  the  abscess.  This  latter  pro- 
cedure is  made  use  of  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
admismon  of  air,  which  in  some  cases  excites 
an  amount  of  suppuration  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  patient.  Besides  acute  and  chronic,  ab- 
scesses are  spoken  of  as  being  "by  congestion" 
when  tiio  matter,  usually  dependent  on  caries, 
mokes  its  appearance  at  some  distance  tram 
the  diseased  part;  as  "idiopathic,"  when  the 
cause  is  not  known,  &c. 

ABSniTH,  or  Wmhwm^  the  tops  and  leaves 
of  aTtemitta  aitinthivm,  a  plant  of  the  order 
MmpotiUt  and  tribe  teneeionidea.  It  contains 
a  volatile  oil  and  a  very  bitter,  rednous  sab- 
stance  called  absinthinc  It  has  been  used  as 
an  aromatic,  bitter  tonic,  and  anthelmintic.  It 
derives  its  chief  importance  from  being  a  con- 
stituent of  the  French  liqueur  called  Mmnthe. 
This  consists  of  alcohol  holding  in  solation  Qm& 
active  principles,  mostly  volatile  oils,  of  seve- 
ral aromatic  plants  beffldea  wormwood.  The 
precipitation  of  tliese  oils,  when  the  liqueur  is 
added  to  water,  produces  whitening  or  cloud- 
ing. The  continued  use  of  abnnthe  has  been 
found  to  give  rise  in  nian  to  symptoms  of  an 
epilepUo  character,  not  altogether  attributable 
to  the  alcohol  it  contains.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  essence  of  absinth,  in  a  single 
large  dose,  may  caose  epileptiform  convulsions 
in  animals.  Tlie  brun  disease  produced  by 
this  drug  is  conudered  incurable,  though  tem- 
porary respites  may  occur. 

iBSOWN,  Mha,  on  English  painter,  bom  in 
London,  May  S,  ISIS.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
"New  Water  Color  Society,"  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  which  he  is  stiU  a  steady  con- 
tributor. He  paints  history  and  genre  with 
equal  facility,  and  is  known  as  on  accomplished 
draughtsman  and  colorist.  He  has  attempted 
oil  painting  with  success,  but  his  special  field 
is  wat«r-a^or  drawing. 

aSXHVTE  (T^t  ab*olut^  absolved,  freed 
from  all  extrinsic  conditiona,  complete  in  itself, 
and  dependent  on  no  other  cause),  a  term 
much  used  in  modem  philosophy,  especially 
by  Sehelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  their  tbllow- 
ers.  As  naed  by  them  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  relative,  for  independent,  unconditioned, 
self-existent  being,  or  being  in  itMd^  which 
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they  contend  is  the  primitive  in  all  thought, 

and  the  ultimate  in  all  science,  and  the  object 
of  immediate  intuition.  In  their  language  the 
absolute  means,  or  is  intended  to  mean,  the 
Infinite,  Qod  himself  regarded  «mp!y  as  pore 
being,  -Daa  rtine  8«yn.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
ileniee  that  absolute  and  infinite  are  identical, 
and  that  in  the  aense  of  the  infinite— the  un- 
conditioned— tbe  absolute  is  an  object  of  intui- ' 
tion.  He  confines  all  phOoeophy,  therefore,  to 
the  finite,  the  relative,  the  conditioned.  To 
think,  he  saya,  is  to  condition,  and  there  is  no 
intuition  witiiout  tliought.  The  absolute  and 
relative  can  be  thought  only  as  correlatives, 
each  connoting  tlie  other,  and,  therefore,  only 
as  oonditicoied.  He  is  answered  by  tiioee  who 
profess  the  philosophy  of  tiie  absolute,  that, 
although  the  term  may  be  used  to  express  an 
idea  different  from  that  of  the  unconditioned,  or 
tbe  infinite,  and  although  to  think  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  condition,  yet  tbe  condition  is, 
in  the  thought  itself  always  apprehended  as 
the  condition  of  the  subject,  never  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  object.  Certainly  the  finite  can 
apprehend  the  infinite  only  in  a  finite  mode  or 
manner,  but  to  apprehend  it  even  in  a  finite  mode 
or  manner  isstilltoapprehendthoinflnite.  Itis 
not  necessary  to  the  reality  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  it  should  be  adequate  to  the  object, 
fbr  if  it  were  there  could  he  no  hiunon  knowl- 
edge at  all.  They  reply  farther,  tliat  the  rel- 
ative is  inconceivable  witiiout  the  absolate. 
What  is  not,  is  not  intelligible;  and  since  the 
relative  is  not  and  cannot  be  without  tbe  abso- 
lute, tlie  conditioned  without  tbe  uncondi- 
tioned, there  caa  be  no  intuition  of  the  former 
without  a  ramultaneous  intuition  of  the  latter, 
nor  are  they  intuitively  apprehended  precisely 
aa  correlatives,  each  as  conditioned  by  the 
other;  for  in  tiie  intuition  itself  the  absolute 
is  apprehended  as  the  cause  or  creator  of  the 
relative,  the  unconditioned  as  conditiomng  the 
conditioned.  There  is  anotiier  controveny 
even  among  those  who  are  termed  ontoltwsts, 
and  who  profess  to  find  in  the  intuition  of  nn- 
conditioned  being  the  principle  of  philosophy — 
whether  the  pure  being,  the  absolute,  the  un- 
conditioned being,  asserted  by  Cou^  and  the 
German  school,  and  which  they  identify,  or  at- 
tempt to  identify,  with  God,  is  real  living  be- 
ing, real  living  God,  or  after  oil  only  a  logical 
abstraction.  A  class  of  modem  philosophers, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Vincenzo 
Gioberti  as  the  most  distinguiahed,  maintain 
t^at,  as  the  tenna  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the 
unconditioned  are  evidently  abstiact  terms, 
the  idea  they  expreu  is  and  can  be  only  a  logi- 
cal abstraction,  formed  by  the  mind  operating 
upon  its  own  conception,  and  eliminating  from 
them  ell  conception  of  space,  time,  bounds, 
conditions,  or  relativity.  In  this  case,  they 
say,  it  is  no  real  being,  but  a  simple  generaliza- 
tion of  psychological  phenomena,  and  as  far 
removed  from  the  em  neeettarivm  tt  reaU,  tbe 
real  and  necessary  being  of  the  schoolmen,  the 
real  living  God,  in  whom  the  human  race  be- 
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iieve,  M  zero  te  iWim  being  Mtmething.  Hence, 
thoagti  for  another  reuon,  thej  refme  to  con- 
cede with  Sir  Williem  EamUton  that  we  Lave 
intuition  of  tfae  abeotute,  the  infinite,  or  the 
naconditioned,  bat  assert,  in  oppontion  to  him, 
that  we  have  immediate  intuition  of  that  vhich 
in  reality  ia  abeolnte,  infinite,  and  nnoondi- 
tioned.  To  anppoee  that  we  have  intnition  of 
tieing,  or  Ood  aa  the  absolnte,  would  be  to 
EDppoBe  that  we  know  the  abstract  before  the 
concrete,  the  ponible  before  the  real,  and 
therefore  that  reflection  or  reasoning  precedes 
instead  of  following  intuition.  The;  dieeent, 
tberefore,  from  Schelling-,  Hegel,  and  Cooidn, 
md  denj  that  we  have  immediate  intaiticoi  of 
the  absdnte,  that  is  of  God,  real  and  neceasarf 
being,  aa  the  abaolnte ;  and  maintain  that  while 
ve  have  immediate  intnition  of  that  which  is 
ibnlnte,  infinite,  nnconditioned,  we  conceive 
the  intoitive  object  as  each  onlj  hj  a  prooesi 
otrefisctive  Bwieon — the  process  by  which  the 
hDmaamitid  demonstrates  that  the  object  of 
its  intuition  is  Ood. 

iMUrnON,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  obm-oh, 
the  tct  of  the  priest  in  proDonnciiig  the  pardon 
md  remismon  of  the  sins  of  a  penitent  Abso- 
laCiDn  in  /bra  inUmc  is  a  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  in  which  tne  gnilt  of  mortal 
iDd  venial  sin  is  remitted.  Absolntion  in/oro 
eetemo  is  the  remission  of  certain  eoclesiasti- 
csl  penalties,  for  example,  exoommnnication. 
There  are  also  precatory  forms  of  absolntion, 
which  are  need  daring  the  divine  servioe. 
Short  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  noctam  In 
the  office  of  matins  are  also  called  ahsolntion. 
In  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  the 
English  and  Americsn  Episcopal  charches,  ab- 
solution is  a  formula  of  pablicly  prayiog  for 
ut  declaring  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the 
penilant,  used  only  by  a  priest;  also,  in  the 
"  Office  for  the  Vintation  of  the  Sick ''  of  the 
charch  of  England,  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  the  pardon  of  siEi,  pronounced  over  a  7)eni- 
lent  after  private  confession.  Similar  forms 
of  absolntlcni  are  used  In  the  Lutheran  chnrch. 

USOftPnOK  (Lat.  abtoritrt,  to  sack  up). 
L  The  process  by  which  natritioas  and  other 
fluida  an  imbibed  by  animal  and  v^e- 
tsble  tisanes,  to  be  appiSipriated  for  their 
growth,  activity,  or  modificatioQ,  All  the  or- 
^■niied  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  living 
body  have  the  property  of  absorbing,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  under  favorable  ciroamstances, 
the  fluids  which  are  brought  In  contact  with 
them.  This  property  continues  to  belong  t« 
the  tissues  in  question  even  after  the  deat£  of 
the  body,  or  after  they  have  been  separated 
&om  all  connection  with  the  neighboring  parts, 
until  their  natural  structure  and  composition 
bare  begun  to  be  altered  by  the  effects  of  de- 
rompostion.  Thus  a  dried  oz  bladder  will 
absorb  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and 


matters  with  which  the  vessels  of  the  tissne 
have  been  injected.      This  shows   that  the 
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power  of  absorption  rendes  in  the  eubstancd 
of  the  animal  tissue  or  membrane  itseli^  and 
not  in  any  property  communicated  to  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  system.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though the  capacity  for  absorption  still  exists 
in  a  separated  membrane,  it  la  much  less  ac- 
tive than  in  the  same  tissue  during  life,  for  the 
reason  that  after  death  it  soon  comes  to  an  end 
by  the  saturation  of  the  membrane  by  the  ab- 
sorbed fluid;  while  during  life  it  is  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  activity  by  the  incessant  re- 
newal of  the  fluids  and  the  movement  of  the 
circulating  blood.  In  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion, OB  it  takes  place  in  animal  organizations, 
the  fluid  does  not  penetrate  the  tissues  ma- 
chaoicoUy,  by  openmga  or  orifices,  however 
minute.  The  existence  of  such  orifices,  or 
open  absorbent  mouthg,  was  formerly  taken 
for  granted,  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon ;  but  later  and  more 
complete  microacopic  examination  has  failed 
to  snow  their  existence,  and  takes  away  sll 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  assumption.  Bs 
&r  aa  we  can  decide  upon  a  question  of  such 
delicacy,  absorption  consists  in  the  imbibition 
of  a  finid  by  the  solid  tissue  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fluid  and  ita  ingredients  unite,  or  com- 
bine directiy  with  the  substance  of  the  tissue ; 
so  that  the  anion  which  results  is  not  simply  a 
mechanical  entanglement,  but  ratlier  an  inti- 
mate and  complete  molecular  combination  of 
the  two. — It  ia  found  that  difierent  animal  sub- 
stances have  the  power  of  absorbing  different 
liquids  in  different  proportions.  Thns  an  ani- 
mal membrane  which  will  absorb  in  a  given 
time  100  parts  by  weight  of  pure  water,  will 
absorb  only  60  parts  of  a  saline  eolation ;  and 
this  difference  will  be  greater,  within  certain 
limits,  the  stronger  the  saline  aolationismade. 
A  tissue  which  will  absorb  100  parts  of  a  sa- 
line solution  will  take  up  nnder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances only  24  parts  of  an  oily  liquid. 
Thus  the  activity  of  absorption  varies  with  the 
same  membrane  for  different  liquids,  and  with 
the  same  liquid  for  different  membranes. 
Chevreul  found  the  following  results  by 
measuring  the  exact  quantities  of  different 
tiqnids  absorbed  by  difierent  membranes  and 
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Thns,  if  the  same  membrane  be  brought  ia 
contact  with  a  liquid  containing  at  the  some 
time  a  variety  of  different  aubstances  in  solu- 
tion, some  of  these  substances  will  be  taken  up 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  others ;  and  the 
membrane  accordingly  will  appear  to  exercise 
a  kind  of  discriminative  power  or  selection  be- 
tween these  different  snbst&ncea.  This  power 
of  selection,  however,  is  simply  the  property, 
dependent  on  tlfe  natural  structure  and  con- 
stitatiou  of  tjie  membrane,  of  absorbing  par- 
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tietilar  labMancM  tn  Mrtain  fixed  proportions, 
Ttiich  proportioiu  rarj  for  different  mstsrialB. 
—The  Bctivitr  of  abeorption  varies  also  with 
otlier  conditions.  One  of  these  la  the  fresh' 
nese  of  the  snimal  membrane.  While  still 
connected  wilb  the  neighboring  parte,  or  but 
recently  separated  from  them,  the  activity  of 
absorption  is  great,  and  a  comparatiYely  large 

Snantity  of  fluid  is  taken  np  in  a  short  time, 
ifterward,  when  the  natural  oonstitotion  of 
the  membrane  is  already  impaired  hj  com- 
mencing decomposition,  this  activity  dimin- 
Ijriiea,  and  at  last  disappears  altogether.  An- 
other oonditioa  of  some  importance  is  that  of 
pressnre.  An  increaeed  pressure  upon  the  li- 
quid will  enable  the  membrane  to  absorb  it 
more  rapidly,  Preeenre  tud  motion  combined 
are  stilt  more  effective.  Thus  a  madioinal 
Nntment  or  lotion  aote  more  rapidly  and 
powerfnlly  npon  the  parts  if  it  be  made  to 
penetrate  the  integuments  by  brisk  rubbing 
than  if  it  be  dmply  laid  in  oontoot  with  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Temperature  also  is  of 
considerable  importance.  A  iow  temperature 
is  nnfavorable  to  absorption;  a  high  tempera- 
ture, at  least  within  moderate  limits,  is  favor- 
able t4>  it,  and  increase*  its  aotivitj.  A  state 
of  complete  Ifqne&ction  or  solution  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  absorbed  is  essential.  A  *a1>stance 
which  is  in  the  solid  form  cannot  be  absorbed ; 
it  mnst  firat  be  dissolved  either  in  water  or 
some  other  appropriate  menstrunm,  after 
which  the  solvent  fluid  and  the  substance  dis- 
solved ma;  both  be  absorbed,  though  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  Even  the  gaseous  ingredients 
of  the  atmoephere,  which  are  absorbed  in  the 
lungs,  are  first  dissolved  in  the  animal  fluids 
which  bathe  the  respiratory  passages,  and  are 
then  absorbed  in  the  liqaid  form  by  the  pulmo- 
nary membrane.  The  last  and  most  important 
oondition  of  the  continued  aotivity  of  absorp- 
tion is  that  by  which  the  mat«rials  already  ab- 
sorbed by  the  animal  membrane  are  constantly 
removed  from  it,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
take  up  a  fresh  supply.  If  on  animal  mem- 
brane have  on  one  side  (tf  it  a  liquid  rich  in 
absorbable  materials,  and  on  the  other  a  li- 
quid which  is  poor  in  these  materials  or  desti- 
tnte  of  them,  it  will  take  up  these  substances 
from  the  first  liquid,  and  the  second  liquid  will 
again  absorb  them  from  it  Thus  the  mem- 
brane will  not  become  saturated,  but  will  re- 
tun  its  activity  of  absorption  nntil  the  second 
Bqnid  has  approximated  in  composition  to  the 
first.  In  this  way  a  large  quantity  of  material 
may  pass  through  the  membrane,  from  tlie  first 
to  the  second  liquid,  combining  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane  in  its  passage,  but  be- 
ing constantly  taken  up  by  it  on  one  nde  and 
discharged  on  the  other.  This  process  will  be 
more  active  and  long  continued,  the  larger  the 

Jnantit;  of  the  two  liquids  and  the  greater  the 
ifference  in  composition  between  them.  It 
will  also  be  more  active,  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
tent of  snrfaoe  over  which  the  liquids  recipro- 
oally  crane  in  ooutoot  with  the  membruie, 


since  it  Is  the  absorptive  power  of  the  mem- 
brane itself  which  is  the  primary  condition  of 
the  interchange  of  substances  between  them. 
The  most  favorable  condition  for  continued 
and  active  absorption  would  be  that  in  which 
the  two  liquids  were  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion and  incessantly  renewed,  so  that  the  first 
one  should  never  be  exhausted  of  its  materials, 
nor  the  second  saturated  with  the  substances 
transmitted  to  it.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
tervening membrane  maintained  its  freshness, 
unaltered  by  the  changes  of  decomposition, 
the  process  of  absorption  would  go  on  with  the 
meet  continuous  ami  uniform  activity.  These 
are  precisely  the  conditions,  in  fact,  which  are 
present  in  the  living  body.     In  the  alimentary 


of  the  intestine  the  nutritions  fiuids  which  have 
been  extracted  from  the  food.  A  portion  of 
these  are  absorbed  by  the  lining  membrane; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  inmiediat«ly 
taken  up  from  it  by  the  blood  in  ita  minuttt 
vessels.  This  blood,  in  the  incessant  move- 
ment of  the  circnlation,  is  instantly  carried 
away  to  another  part  of  the  body,  its  place  be- 
ing taken  by  other  portions  of  the  current  fol- 
lowing each  other  without  intermission.  The 
living  membranes  themselves  ore  maintained  at 
the  same  time  in  their  natural  condition  by  the 
nutritive  process,  the  temperatnre  of  the  whole 
is  constantly  at  or  about  100'  F.,  the  soperfin- 
OUB  materials  are  decomposed  elsewhere,  or 
discharged  from  the  body  by  the  excretory 
passages,  and  new  supplies  are  incessantly 
flimisned  as  the  gradual  digestion  of  the  food 
is  accomplished. — Experiments  have  shown 
that  absorption  will  take  place  in  the  living 
body  with  conuderable  rapidity  even  in  non- 
vascular tieenee,  or  where  it  is  not  directly  as- 
sisted by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  has 
been  shown  by  H.  Gosselin  that  if  a  watery 
solution  of  iodide  of  potaseinm  be  dropped 
upon  tbe  cornea  of  a  rabbit's  eye,  the  iodine 

IiBsses  into  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  iris, 
eus,  sclerotic  coat,  and  vitreous  body,  in  the 
course  of  eleven  minutes;  that  it  will  pene- 
trate through  the  cornea  into  the  aqueous  bn- 
mor  in  three  roiontes,  and  into  the  substance 
of  the  cornea  in  a  minnte  and  a  half.  In  the 
vascular  tissues,  however,  the  rapidity  of  ab~ 
sorption  is  often  much  greater  than  this.  ThuB 
tbe  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  apparently  instantaneous ;  the  change 
of  its  color  from  blue  to  red,  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rives in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  showing  the 
action  of  the  gas  which  it  has  taken  up  from 
the  atmosphere.  This  rapidity  of  absorptioD 
in  the  vascular  tissues  is  due  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  tbe  blood  in  a  vast  number  of  minute 
channels,  by  which  the  vascular  and  absorbing 
surfaces  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  over 
a  large  surface ;  and  to  the  incessant  motion 
of  the  finid,  by  which  its  effect  bocomes  per- 
ceptible at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  in 
some  of  the  glandular  organs  that  this  absoip- 
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tict  md  reciprocal  mterehange  of  flaida  hu 
been  iho^n  to  take  place  with  the  greatest  ac- 
6ntj;    for    tlie    captUary  blood  veaacla  here 
fonn  on  ezoeedingly  intricate  and  abnndant 
letvork  embmciug  the  adjacent  follicles  and 
ducU  of  the  glandidsr  tieene,  while  these  ducts 
udfolliclea  themselTes  are  arranged  in  a  bjb- 
ttm  of  mmnta  ramifTioa  tubes  and  cavities, 
penetrating  everywhere  through  the  glandulAr 
nbstaace.     Thus  the  anion  aad  interlacement 
of  Uie  el&ndalar  membrane  on  the  one  hftnd 
ind  oFthe  blood  vesgeU  on  the  other  becomes 
UMedrnxly  extensive;  and  the  ingredients  of 
the  Hood  are  instantly  Holyected,  over  a  very 
luge  Mirfnca,  to  the  infinence  of  the  glandular 
nemhrane,  or  the  flnids  which  it  has  absorbed. 
Theraoidity  of  transadation  under  these  condi- 
txffls  haa  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Qiode  Bernard  and  other  observers.    If  a  eoln- 
fim  of  iodide  of  potassiam  be  injected  into  the 
diet  of  the  parotid  gland  on  one  aide,  in  a  liv- 
ing  aaiiDal,  the  saliva  discharged  by  the  cor- 
■WMnUng  glood  on  the  opposite  nde  is  im- 
neaiatelj  afterward  found  bo  contun  iodine. 
Jhaing  the  few  instants  required  to  perform 
this  Iteration,  therefore,  the  iodine  in  solution 
moat  hare  been  token  up  by  the  glandular 
membrane  on  one  side,  absorbed  from  it  by 
the  blood,  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  heart, 
Oigain  distributed  over  the  body,  absorbed  from 
the  blood  by  the  glandular  membrane  of  the 
second  gland,  and  thence  discharged  with  the 
aaliva.    It  is  by  this  process  that  aU  the  nntri- 
tioaa  elements  of  the  food  and  drink  are  taken 
np  from  the  intestine  and  finally  reach  the  tia- 
saes  whieh  they  are  to  nourish.    They  are  ab~ 
MM-bed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  first  by 
its  lining  membrane ;  thence  by  the  blood  vee- 
aela  and  the  blood  contained  in  them;  then 
tnuuported  by  the  circulation  to  the  distant 
organs  and  tissues;   and  finally  absorbed  by 
theae  tissues  from  the  blood,  and  united  witii 
their  own  substance.    But  as  each  tissue  has  a 
qiecial  power  of  its  own  of  absortung  certain 
materials  in  preference  to  othera,  the  same 
blood  will  supply  its  materials  to  each  in  dif- 
ferent qnontities.    Thus  the  bones  absorb  from 
the  blood  a  large  proportion  of  oalcareons  mat- 
ter, the  cartilages  a  smaller  quantity,  and  the 
mnades  still  less.    The  br^n,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  up  more  water  than  the  muscles, 
and  the  mosdes  more  than  the  bones.    Thus 
every  tissue  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  own  po- 
cnliar  constitution,  though  all  are  supplied  with 
the  necesaary  ingredients  trom  the  same  nutri- 
tions flnid, — It  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
ed^  that  the  action  of  dmga,  medicines,  and 
{wisons  takes  place  in  the  same  way.    This  ac- 
tion is  sometimes  said  to  be  local,  as  where  the 
ingredients  of  a  blister  are  absorbed  by  the 
din  and  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
tegainent  at  that   spot   only;    or   general,  as 
where  opinm  when  mtroduced  into  the  stom- 
ach prodncee  drowsiness  or  insenribility  over 
the  whole  body.    Bnt  in  both  oases  the  pro- 
fimiB  is  rnflfintially  umilar.    The  opium  is  dis- 


solved by  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  absorbed 
by  its  lining  membrane,  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  and  distributed  by  the  drcnlation  all 
over  the  body.  In  this  way  reaching  the 
brain,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  cerebral  sutistance, 
and  by  its  action  upon  the  nervous  matter 
causes  the  narcotism  and  insenubility  which 
ore  manifested  throughout  the  system.  Thus 
the  general  action  of  an  opiate  is  ondonbtedly 
due  to  its  local  action  upon  the  brain,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  brain  itself,  through  the  ner- 
vous ramifications,  infiueooes  the  condition  of 
the  whole  body.  IL  Itswpllaa  af  Own  by' 
8e»^  aad  U^wUO.  There  ore  not  tmly  porous 
sabstancea,  as  earth,  charcoal,  and  animal  mem- 
branes, which  will  absorb  gases,  but  solid  metals 
will  in  many  instances  do  the  same.  Thus  re- 
cent eiperimenta  liave  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  gaaeoos  bydrc«en  in  meteorites  falling 
on  the  earth,  absorbed  by  them  in  their  wan- 
derings through  space,  perhaps  while  passing 
tlirough  some  nebula,  which  the  spectroscope 
baa  shown  to  consist  of  incandescent  hydrogen ; 
they  bring  thence  this  nebnlar  hydrogen  to  our 
earth.  The  power  to  absorb  hydrogen  is  espe- 
cially possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  palladium, 
whieh  takes  np  nearly  MS  times  its  own  vol- 
ume of  this  sas,  as  proved  by  Graham,  while 
silver  and  platinura  absorb  oxygen,  titaninm 
nitrogen,  &c.  This  absorptioa  of  gas  by  metals 
is  called  ooclosion.  Deville  and  Troost  have 
proved  the  remarkable  fact  that  red-hot  iron 
and  platinum  have  snoh  a  great  capacity  oi 
absoroing  hydrogen,  that  it  passes  through 
these  metals  as  it  were  through  a  neve.  The 
absorption  of  gases  by  liquids  is  still  more  strik- 
ing. Water  absorbs  ditferent  gasea  and  holds 
them  in  solution,  in  quantities  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  tlie  gas.  Thus,  at  a 
temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  contwns  when  exposed  to  tiie  lur 
4  per  cent,  in  volume  of  oxygen  and  2  per  cent. 
of  nitri^en ;  so  titat  the  air  contained  m  water 
is  much  ricber  in  oxygen  than  our  atinosphere, 
having  in  six  porta  four  ol  oxygen,  while  the 
ataioHphere  contains  only  one  part  of  oxygen 
in  five  of  air.  The  solubility  of  hydrogen  in 
water  is  equal  to  that  of  nitrogen;  while  in 
regard  to  other  gasea,  one  part  of  water  in 
bulk  dissolves  under  tiie  some  cironmstanoM 
1'3  parts  of  laughing  gas,  1'8  carbonic  acid,  8 
of  chlorine,  4'4  of  sulphide  of  hydrt^^en,  54  of 
salphuroos  acid,  606  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 


temperature  of  some  70°  diminishes  this  powM 
of  absorption  to  abont  one  half,  while  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  moat 
absorbed  gases  are  expelled.  With  a  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  say  hslf  an  atmosphere,  about 
half  the  gas  is  expelled ;  while  at  an  increased 
pressure  of  say  two  atmospheres,  more  ^  can 
De  absorbed.  Thus  in  reject  of  carbonic  acid, 
for  instance,  every  atmosphere  preaaura  aug- 
ments the  oapaoity  of  wator  to  absorb  this  gaa 
by  1  '8  volumes,  so  that  at  five  atmospheres  it  ab- 
sorbs nine  timea  ita  own  Tolnme  of  the  same. 
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The  absorption  of  gases  by  other  liqaids  than 
VftteriB  a  subject  atill  open  for  inveatigatJOD, 
and  has  thaa  far  only  been  determined  for  a 
few  gases.  80  Dr.  Vander  Woyde  of  New  York 
fonnd  in  re^rd  to  langhing  gtta,  that  alkaline 
solotiona  absorb  more  than  pore  wat«r,  and 
alcoholic  Ugnors  most,  strong  aloohol  over  five 
timea  ite  vomme;  solationa  of  neutral  salts  in 
general  absorb  the  aame  amount  as  wat«r,  ex- 
cept the  snlphates,  which  absorb  mnch  less  of 
the  gas,  wbUe  acida  absorb  the  least,  especially 
dilnwd  Bulpharic  acid,  which  absorbs  only  0'8 
to  O'OS  of  its  Tolnme,  according  to  its  stren^. 
UL  iMurrOat  tt  Hetb  The  capacity  of  bodies 
to  absorb  heat  ia  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  emit  boat.  Light^^olored,  poliahed, 
or  smooth  anrfaces  possesa  this  capacity  in  the 
least  d^T-ee,  while  dark-colored  and  rongh  sor- 
fiscos  absorb  beat  very  readily.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  researches  of  Melloni,  this 
effect  depends  less  open  the  t^parent  color 
than  apoQ  the  nature  of  the  coloring  material. 
He  also  finds  that  when  the  heat^giving  body 
fa  not  luminous,  the  color  is  withont  influence; 
but  when  it  is  Inminons,  the  color  has  gi'eat 
inttuence.  Melloni  has  also  det«rniiitad  the 
capacity  of  absorption  of  heat  by  different 
transparent  substances.  He  found  that  while 
transparent  rook  salt  Bb8orl>ed  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  heat  passing  through  wi^  the  light, 
flnor  spar  absorbed  from  26  to  GO,  Iceland  spar 
and  glass  60,  alum  SO,  and  ice  64  per  cent. ; 
while  for  heat  emitted  from  a  non-Inminons 
body,  the  latter  sabatancea  were  totally  opaque, 
abaorbing  all  the  heat  and  transmitting  none. 
Recently  Tyndall  and  Magnns  have  made  re- 
searches on  the  absorbent  power  of  gasea,  and 
found  that  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmos- 

Ehere,  the  source  of  heat  being  a  copper  ball 
eated  to  618°  F.,  the  abeon>tion  by  dry  air 
being  accepted  as  tliennit,  hydrogen  was  also  1, 
chlorine  SB,  carbonic  acid  90,  nitrons  acid  866, 
marsh  gas  403,  aulphnrous  oxide  TIO,  defiant 
gas  0TO,  and  ammonia  1,196;  which  means  that 
the  latter  two  gase«  absorb  respectively  970 
and  1,19S  times  more  of  the  beat  transmitted 
thrODgh  them  than  ia  the  case  with  dry  air. 
IV.  AtwHlM  9t  Ugkl.  The  apparent  color  of 
all  objects  is  caused  by  the  elective  absorption 
of  certain  colored  raya  in  the  white  light,  while 
the  remaining  are  reflected  and  determine  the 
color  of  the  object.  Even  the  purest  white 
and  the  most  perfectly  polished  surfaces  absoTh 
some  of  the  light  It  is  the  same  with  the 
most  transparent  substances;  they  all  absorb 
light  more  or  less.  In  many  of  these  an  elec- 
tive absorption  also  takes  place;  colored  gems 
and  glass  or  hquid  Bolntiona  absorb  certain 
colored  rays  and  let  others  pass;  those  which 
pass  determine  the  color  <x  the  substance. 
Sometimes,  besides  the  absorption  of  several 
colors,  a  color  ia  reflected  complementary  to 
that  transmitted ;  in  a  thin  layer  of  aniline 
red,  red  rays  are  transmitted,  while  green  rays 
ore  reflected;  a  similar  action  takea  place  in 
ft  solution  of  litmus  and  several  other  snb- 


■toncea.  Some  crystals  possess  the  power  irf 
absorbing  different  colors  when  light  passes 
through  them  in  different  directions;  this  is 
called  dichroism  and  polycbroism.  Thus  the 
mineral  iolite,  a  gem  connsting  of  alumina, 
magneua,  and  iron,  shows  different  colors  ao- 
coi^iuA  as  the  light  falls  along  the  axis  of 
crystallizatdon  or  in  a  transverse  direction. 
Many  artificial  crystals  exhibit  the  same  re- 
markable property ;  for  instance,  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  which  ap- 
pears either  deep  red  or  bright  green.  The 
investigation  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  absorp- 
tion of  hght  bos  recentiy  given  rise  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  mod^cation  of  the  micro- 
scope by  Haidinger,  by  which  this  property 
may  be  examined  m  the  minutest  crystals; 
this  invention  is  called  the  dichroscope  and 
dicbroio  microscope.  T.  lk««rptl«i  Spedrui. 
The  elective  absorption  of  transparent  gases, 
liquids,  and  solids  is  determined  by  meana  uf 
the  spectroscope.  This  instrument  proves  in- 
deed that  the  oanse  of  this  absorption  is  simply 
the  incapadty  of  the  transparent  substance  to 
transmit  luminous  waves  of  a  certain  length, 
and  thus  that  it  is  opaque  for  sach  waves. 
The  result  of  auch  partjal  opacity  ia  the  for- 
mation of  the  so-called  absorption  bands,  in 
case  such  a  substance  is  placed  between  the 
light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  The 
Fraunhofor  lines  in  the  sol^  spectrum  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  absorption  bands  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  solar 
atmosphere ;  our  own  atmosphere  also  pro- 
duces such  bands,  which  spectrosoopists  coll 
the  atmospheric  lines.  The  absorption  spoo- 
tmm  differs  in  each  substance  which  we  may 
submit  to  ezaminaljon.  Thus  iodine  vapor  and 
nitrons  oold  vapor  produce  very  cborocteristio 
absorption  spectra  when  placed  before  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  (Sgs.  1  and  2),  while  differ- 


ent solutions  of  apparentiy  the  same  color  may 
be  unmistakably  uistingnielied  from  each  otber 
by  the  difference  in  the  nbsorpfioa  spectra 


Fia.  1.— AbBrptlon  Bpectnun  of  Smnu  Add  Qtt. 

which  they  prodnce.  The  most  striking  illus- 
tration is  given  by  the  black  absorption  bands 
iirodnoed  by  a  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  so- 
ution  of  any  salt  of  the  rare  metal  didymium, 
so  that  in  this  way  the  merest  traces  of  this 
metal  in  any  solution  may  be  detected,  as  lately 
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foDiid  bj  Gladstone  and  Bnnsen.  Water,  f^Dt- 
Ij  colorod  yellow  irith  a  few  drops  of  blood, 
maj  be  distingaished  from  all  other  Bolutione 
of  tbe  same  color,  bj  showtng  in  the  ipectro- 
Mope  two  charaoteriatio  absorption  banos  (fig. 
3)  m  the  green  portioii  of  the  speotrum,  not 


Fla.  S.— Abaocptlini  Bp«(rani  ot  Bload. 

shown  b^  any  other  substance ;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  reoogniEe  them  in  a  aingle  blood 
disk,  by  means  of  a  microscope  with  spectro- 
tMpio  eye  piece.    We  add  in  fig.  4  the  absorp- 


Fto.  4— Soltr  Abanpttim  UoM. 

tioQ  bands  of  the  solar  atmospbere  for  oom- 
pariaoa ;  they  are  osed  as  landmarks  to  looal- 
ue  the  absorption  bonds  of  other  snbstaaces. 
They  vere  first  noticed  by  Wollaston,  but 
iflerward  examined  with  snch  philosophical 
r«fioen>ent  by  Fraonhofer,  that  they  were 
named  ^ter  him,  and  according  to  his  propo- 
eitioo  desgoated  by  A,  B,  G,  D,  &c.     (3ee 

SpBCTBOaOOPB.) 

JJ8TIHENCE,  the  partial  or  total  deprivation 
of  food.  The  phenomena  which  characterize 
life  are  connected  with  chemical  changes  oc- 
curring in  portions  of  the  blood  or  tiasnea  of 
the  body  itself;  the  presence  of  the  substances 
resnldng  from  these  changes  being  hortful  to 
the  body,  they  are  eliminated  from  it  by  the 
varioQS  organs  of  excretion.  This  constant 
loss  demands  an  equivalent  snpply.  If  the 
sapply  be  withheld,  the  chemical  changes  still 
continne  and  the  body  wastes ;  the  organism 
feeds  npon  itself,  and  when  this  is  no  longer  poa- 
sdble.  death  ensues.  The  period  daring  wnich 
D  human  being  previonsly  in  good  he^th  can 
atstain  life  under  a  total  deprivation  of  food 
end  drink,  is  generally  stated  to  be  from  eight 
to  ten  dayf.  This  varies,  however,  under  dif- 
ferent circnmstances.  Persons  of  mature  age 
rapport  abstinence  better  than  those  who  are 
jODUger ;  women,  from  the  greater  develop- 
in(:nt  of  the  fatty  tdssaes,  and  the  less  activity 
of  the  mnscnlar  and  nervous  systems,  bettor 
than  men ;  children,  in  whom  all  the  or^^amc 
fonctioiis  are  ezceedinglr  active,  worst  of  all. 
\  damp  atmospbere  which  checks  exhalation. 


nmsctdar  exertion,  a  hot  dry  air,  and  alow  tom- 
[iecatare  tend  to  shorten  the  period  during 
which  it  can  be  preserved.  Eoa6r6  {Mcdeeine 
ligale)  states  that  some  workmen  buried  in  a 


damp  qnarry  were  extricated  olive  after  a 
period  of  14  days ;  while  after  the  wreck  of 
the  Medusa,  the  sufferers  on  the  raft,  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature  and  constant  exertion, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  although  they  still 
had  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  were  bo  famished 
that  tbey  commenced  devouring  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  compauiona.  Water  alone 
tends  materially  to  prolong  life.    Dr.  Sloone 


rescued  from  a  coal  mine  after  he  had  been 
immured  23  days,  dming  the  first  10  of  which 
he  had  a  little  muddy  water.  He  was  so  much 
reduced  that  he  died  three  days  after.  The 
cases  of  starvation  which  have  been  beat  and 
most  accurately  observed,  have  been  those  in 
which  the  oesophagus  has  been  gradually  but 
at  last  completely  obstructed  by  cancerous  dis- 
ease. In  these  cases  the  deprivation  of  ali- 
ment hea  been  but  partial,  the  patient  having 
been  still  imperfectiy  nourished  by  nutritive 
injectiona,   which   have   supported   life   for   a 

Kriod  of  five  or  six  weeks.  Uental  alienation 
a  a  marked  influence  in  prolonging  the  period 
during  which  life  can  be  sustained  without 
food.  Dr.  Willan  has  recorded  a  ease  in  which, 
under  the  influence  of  religious  delusion,  a 
young  man  lived  80  days,  taking  during  that 
time  nothing  bat  a  little  water  Savored  with 
orange  ^nice.  Dr.  Jl'Naugbton  of  Albany 
("American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  voL 
vi.,  p.  643)  gives  a  similar  instance,  during 
which  a  young  man  lived  64  days  on  water 
alone.  And  in  a  case  read  in  the  French  acad- 
emy {ATuhivei  ffinirale*  d«  midecine,  tom. 
zxvii.,  p.  130),  a  suicide  lived  GO  days  on 
nothing  but  a  few  moutbftds  of  orgeat  ayrup, 
before  death  put  an  end  to  bis  anffermga.  Hys- 
terical women  often  support  abstinence  in  a 
wonderful  manner;  but  tnere  is  in  hysteria  so 
much  moral  perversion,  ao  great  a  tendency  to 
deceit  for  tlie  sake  of  exciting  interest  and 
sympathy,  that  all  such  cases  require  to  be 
carefully  and  closely  scrutinized.  Most  of  tiie 
instancoa  reported  by  the  old  aathors,  in  which 
total  abstinence  was  endured  for  months  or 
even  years,  belong  to  this  category,  and  are 
nntnist worthy. — The  first  effect  of  prolonged 
abstinence  from  food  and  drink  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  apart  from  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  is  pain  and  distress  in  the  . 
epigastrium,  which  is  relieved  by  nressure. 
This  subsides  after  a  day  or  two,  ana  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sense  of  sinking  and  weakness  in 
the  same  region;  the  thirst  at  the  same  time 
becomes  more  intense,  and  is  thenceforth  the 
principal  source  of  Buffering.  Emaciation  soon 
begins  to  make  rapid  progress,  the  eye  has  a 
wild  glistening  stare,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and 
the  intellect  enfeebled;  the  excretions  become 
rare,  scanty,  and  fetid;  the  urine  ia  high-color- 
ed, often  cousins  a  bnmini^  pain  when  passed ; 
often  toward  the  end  diarrhcea  comes  on. 
The  Bufierer  becomes  exceedingly  weat  the 
voice  is  low  and  hoarse,  the  gait  ^ow  and  tot- 
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terfng,  sad  at  length  all  exertion  ia  imposdble ; 
the  breath  ia  ofi'ennve;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  a  dirty-looking  aeorotion  and  ezhalM  a 
pntrid  odor.  Uauiacal  delirium  often  anper- 
veneH,  and  death  ia  aometimea  preceded  hj  con- 
▼nlaions.  When  persons  are  immnred  bj  the 
falling  in  of  a  mine,  quarry,  &o.,  thej  seem 
subdned  hj  the  darkness;  but  in  caaee  of  star- 
vation after  shipwreck,  or  in  travelling  throngh 
an  nncnitivated  conntry,  the  worst  pasrions 
are  aroused,  and  suspicion  and  ferocity  add  to 
the  tormenta  of  hunger.  A  high  temperature 
seems  to  aggravate  mese  ps«sioas.  "  It  is  im- 
possible  to  imagine,"  says  M.  Savigny,  in  nreak- 
mg  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mednaa,  "to  what  a 
degree  the  circulation  is  qaickened  under  ex- 
posure to  the  hnming  sun  of  the  equator. 
The  paia  of  my  head  was  intolerable ;  I  eoald 
scarcely  master  the  impetnosity  of  my  move- 
ment; to  use  a  well-known  phrase,  the  blood 
boiled  in  my  veins ;  all  my  oompanions  suffered 
from  the  same  excitement;"  and  the  terrible 
scenes  of  blood  and  crime  which  passed  upon 
the  raft  were  doubtless  owinff  largely  to  this 
eaose. — On  examination  after  death  the  bodies 
of  those  dying  of  atarration  are  found  to  be 
almost  bloodless,  except  the  brain  which  con- 
tains its  usual  quantity,  and  completely  desti- 
tute of  fat  The  varions  oi^ons,  with  the  ex- 
caption  of  the  brain,  are  oil  reduced  in  bulk, 
and  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal  especially 
are  rendered  thinner.  U.  Chossat  (Reeh«rehe» 
expiTtmetitah*  tur  FinanitMii)  deprived  a  num- 
ber of  animals  (birds  and  small  mammals)  of 
all  sustenance,  and  carefnlly  observed  the  phe- 
nomena that  followed,  and  his  experiments 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  starva- 
tion. The  temperature  in  all  the  animals  was 
maintdned  at  nearly  the  normal  standard  nntil 
the  lost  day  of  life,  when  it  began  rapidly  to 
fall.  The  animals,  previonaly  restless,  now 
became  quiet,  as  if  stupeded;  they  fell  over 
on  their  side,  unable  to  stand;  the  breathing 
became  slower  and  slower,  the  pupils  dilated, 
the  insensibility  grew  more  profound,  and  death 
took  place  either  quietly  or  attended  with  con- 
vulsions. If,  when  these  phenomena  were  folly 
developed,  external  warmth  was  applied,  the 
animals  revived,  their  muscular  force  returned, 
they  moved  or  flew  about  the  room,  and  took 
greedily  the  food  that  was  presented  to  them. 
If  now  they  were  again  left  to  themselves, 
they  speedily  perished ;  but  if  the  external  tem- 
perature was  maintained  until  the  food  teken 
was  digested  (and  f^om  the  feeble  condition  of 
their  digestive  organs  this  often  took  many 
hours),  Uiey  recovered.  The  immediate  cause  cj 
death  seemed  to  be  cold  rather  than  starvation. 
The  average  loss  of  weight  in  the  animals 
experimented  upon  waa  40  per  cent.,  varying 
considerably  in  different  cases,  the  variatjon 
depending  chiefly  on  the  relative  amount  ot 
fat.  Weighing  the  different  tissoea  aeparately, 
and  arranging  them  in  two  parallel  columns, 
according  as  they  lost  more  or  less  than  40  per 
cent,  gave  the  following  reanlte : 
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Among  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena 
caused  by  etervation  are  the  offensive  effluvia 
exhaled  from  tlie  aufferera,  the  fetor  of  their 
discharges,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
body  passes  into  a  state  of  pntreacence.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  ia  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  reception  of  fever  and  other  conta^ou 
diseases,  and  they  acquire  in  such  cases  aa 
intensity  and  virulence  rarely  seen  under  other 
circumstances.  Thus,  as  was  fearfully  seen  ia 
Ireland  in  1847,  pestilence  follows  in  the  train 


.  they  are  commonly  complicated  witii 
those  of  mi  wholesome  air  and  over-exertion. 
Of  anch  complication,  prisons,  work-houses, 
and  charitable  inatitutiona  have  afforded  ahnn- 
dant  examples  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  occurred  at  the  Milbank 
penitentiary,  near  London,  in  1628.  The  prison 
IS  situated  on  marshy  ground,  which  b  telow 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  river,  but  it  had  pre- 
viously been  reputed  healthy.  A  few  months 
beforethe  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  theamonnt 
of  dry  nutriment  allowed  each  prisoner  daily 
had  been  reduced  from  between  81  and  S8  ox. 
to  31  ox.,  and  animal  food  was  almost  wholly 
withheld.  The  prisoners  were  at  the  some 
time  subjected  to  a  low  temperature,  and  to 
considerable  mnscular  exertion.  In  a  abort 
time  they  became  paler,  weaker,  and  thinner; 
subsequently,  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  and  dysent«ry 
mode  thdr  appearance,  and  finally  low  fevera, 
or  headache,  vertigo,  convul^ons.  maniacal 
delirium,  and  apoplexy.  The  smalfeet  loss  of 
blood  caused  fainting.  Of  860  prisoners,  487, 
or  C2  per  cent,  were  attacked.  Those  who  haid 
been  longest  confined  suffered  in  the  greatest 
proportion.  The  prisoners  who  were  employed 
in  the  kitchen,  who  bad  an  addition  of  6  ox. 
of  bread  to  their  daily  allowance,  were  not  af- 
fected. Another  well-marked  epidemic,  owing 
to  a  aimilar  cause,  occurred  in  the  estabiish- 
ment  for  the  destitute  children  of  Hew  York, 
at  what  was  termed  the  Long  Island  farms,  in 
the  winter  of  18S»-'40.  The  diet  of  the  chil- 
dren consisted  of  bread  of  an  inferior  quality, 
with  tea  sweetened  with  molasses,  nignt  and 
morning,  and  soap  made  from  coarse  beef, 
alternately  with  the  beef  itself  at  noon ;  in  ad- 
dition the  dormitories  of  the  children  were 
crowded  and  ill  ventilated,  and  they  had  scarce- 
ly any  outdoor  eiercise.  "About  the  middle 
of  Decemlier,  1839,"  aaya  Br.  Horrell,  the  at- 
tending phyaician  of  the  asylum  (New  York 
"  Joamal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  voL  iii.), 
"  evidences  of  a  constitutional  change  in  many 
of  the  children  were  apparent ;  they  were  dnU 
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ind  inActiva,  their  eyea  lacked  laatre,  and  tiieir 
skios  exhaled  on  offensive  odor."  Kezt,  many 
of  them  were  atUcked  with  alight  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  afterward  an  incarable  diarrhcea  set 
in.  attended  with  gangrene  aboat  the  cheeks, 
the  anus,  or  va^na.  In  most  of  these  eases 
sloughing  of  the  oomea  took  place  and  the  eye 
was  destroyed.  When  for  a  length  of  time  the 
allowance  of  food,  either  from  its  indigestibility 
or  from  its  limited  amonnt,  has  been  insnSl- 
neot  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  digestive 
organs  are  weakened;  the  appetite  ia  lost,  and 
the  person  often  loathes  food  while  he  ia  snf- 
fering  ttota  starvation.  In  the  experiments  of 
Chossat,  when  turtle  doves  were  placed  upon  a 
Smited  allowance  of  com,  but  with  access  to 
■iter,  part  of  the  com  was  either  rejected  by 
TomitiDg,  aecnmolated  in  the  crop,  or  passed 
njchanged  throngb  the  bowels. 
IKTISEirC^  TitaL  Bee  Total  ABsrmHOB. 
tlT,  Fnoz,  a  Germui  composer,  bom  at 
UaitiaTg,  Saxony,  Dec.  22,  ISIS.  His  early 
nu&s  were  theological,  bnt  be  abandoned 
divinity  for  muaic,  and  at  the  age  of  22  became 
mnacal  director  at  ZOrich.  He  remuned  there 
eleven  years,  when  he  became  aecond  musioal 
director  at  the  Brunswick  conrt  theatre,  and 
WIS  promoted  to  be  first  by  the  grand  dnks 
ID  1855.  He  has  composed  for  orchestra, 
piano,  and  voice;  but  it  ia  mainly  as  a  song 
vriter  that  he  has  attuned  his  repntation, 
having  composed  a  great  nnmber  of  songs 
that  have  become  well  known  thronghoQt  the 
world.  He  has  also  been  very  snooessfol  as  a 
Honpoeer  of  two-part  songs,  and  of  tonr-part 
NogH  for  male  voioes.  He  visited  the  Umted 
States  in  1679. 

ABCBEKK,  the  first  caliph,  bom  at  Mecca 
aboot  5TS,  died  in  6M.  Ahnbekr  means 
"fiuher  of  the  virgin,"  and  this  name  was 
given  to  him  when  his  daughter  Ayesha  be- 
came the  favorite  wife  of  Mohammed.  His 
real  nam«  was  Abd-et-Oaaba.  He  was  Mo- 
hammed'a  most  trusted  adherent,  and  in  633 
ncceeded  hia  master  in  the  anpreme  anthority, 
to  die  exolnsion  of  the  propnet's  son-in-law 
Ah.  At  the  commencement  his  reign  was 
tnmhled,  first  by  the  relapse  of  several  tribes 
to  idt^try,  and  tiien  by  tne  springing  np  of  a 
new  sect  under  Mossc^ama.  Asnsted  by  the 
bero  Elwled,  Ahubekr  oompdled  the  baoksli- 
ikrs  to  r^nm,  and  suppreoaed  the  rival  creed, 
MosBcalama  himself  bMog  dain  fn  a  battle.  He 
now  led  hia  foUowera  to  oonqnest  Hia  gen- 
«iali  fm  upon  the  fnmtien  of  the  Roman  and 
Peniai  emptrea,  and  th^r  ea^  mooees  eioited 
the  warrior  population  of  Arabia  to  pour  forth. 
The  emperor  Heraolins  vainly  opposed  them. 
Srria  and  the  provinces  of  the  Euphrates  were 
Mon  ovemm  and  Damasoua  besi^ed.  Abn- 
btkr  died  in  the  foil  tide  of  conquest,  after 
1  brirf  r^gn  of  two  years  and  three  months. 
&  tomb  IS  shown  hy  the  aide  of  that  of  the 
jnphet  at  Mecca.  Abnbekr  was  anmamed 
Ike  }vBt.  Bis  charity  was  nnboonded,  while 
ioi  manner  of  Uving  was  so  strict  that  he  pos- 
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teased  at  hi«  death  only  the  one  robe  he  wore, 
one  camel,  and  an  Ethiopian  slave.  These  ha 
bequeathed  to  Omar,  hia  sacoessor.  Abobekr 
eollected  the  scattered  writings  and  the  oral 
doctrines  of  Mohammed  forming  the  Koran. 

IBOi-CABlM.    See  Atacoisie. 

ABCfLPlBAGmS,  or  Ibalbr^,  llu-  tognlM, 
sumamed,  on  aooonut  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
Bar-UebtTSQs,  a  Syriac  and  Arabio  writer, 
bominl226,  diedin  128G.  He  wasanativeof 
Anuenia,  and  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew.  By 
bis  knowledge  and  virtues  he  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  bishop  of  Aleppo,  and  in  1268  to  that  rf 
primate  of  the  Jaccbito  Christians.  His  best 
known  work  is  the  "Hiatoryof  the  Dynasties," 
treating  of  the  different  Ui^oms  of  Uie  world, 
Jewish,  Ohaldean,  Peruan,  Greek,  Roman, 
Mohammedan,  and  Mongol.  An  edition  in 
Arabio  and  Latin  was  published  by  Edward 
Fococke  at  Ozfrad,  10Q8,  and  one  in  Syriao  and 
Latin  at  Leipdc,  1789. 

IBGLFEDl,  UbbQ  lln  lU,  a  Moslem  prince 
and  writer,  bom  at  Damascus  abont  1278,  died 
in  October,  1 381 .  He  was  a  descendant  of  Eynb 
(or  Aycb),  the  fotmder  of  the  Kurdish  dynasty 
in  Egypt ;  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  Sultan 
Nasir,  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  sgunat  the  Tartars ; 
was  by  him  appointed  governor  of  Hamah  in 
Syria,  which  )us  ancestors  bad  held  in  fie^  and 
snbseqncntiy  acknowledged  as  sultan  of  that 
prindpaUty.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  tal- 
ents as  a  warrior,  a  mler,  and  a  writer.  He 
ia  chiefly  renowned  as  the  author  of  an  ezten- 
mve  historical  compilation,  in  Arabic,  embra- 
cing both  ancient  hiatwy  and  the  annals  of  the 
Moalema,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  to  the 
year  1328 ;  and  of  a  geographical  work,  mainly 
desoriptivo  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
conddered  the  best  of  its  kind  in  eastern  litera- 
ture- Both  have  appeared  in  various  editions, 
in  the  original  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  other 
occidental  translations.  Abnlfeda  also  wrote 
adentiflc  treatises,  which  have  been  lost. 

ABO  UaSVL.    See  IpeAkBUL. 

IBS  tWUIL    See  BnaHiBB. 

ABC  TEMAJI,  one  of  the  greatest  Arabio  poets, 
horn  in  Syria  about  808,  died  at  Moeal  in  84C 
or  846.  His  poems  are  said  to  have  procured 
him  the  favor  of  the  Moslem  courts  and  many 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  Arabs  say  of 
him  that  "  no  one  could  ever  die  whose  name 
bad  been  praised  in  theversesof  AbnTemam." 
He  was  also  the  compiler  of  three  collections  of 
select  pieces  of  eastern  poetry,  the  moat  es- 
teemed of  which,  called  the  ffamata,  is  praised 
by  Sir  William  Jonea. 

IBTDOS.  I.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  narroweat  part  of  the  Hellespont,  oppo- 
fflte  Sestos,  originally  the  possession  of  the 


connection  with  the  army  of  Xeriea  and  the 


took  place,  according  to  the  poetical  legend, 
and  here  Lord  Byron  swam  soroes  in  Indtatira 
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of  th«t  Inckless  lover.     !!•  Ad  ancient  citv 

griginallj  Thit,  now  Arabat  el-Maifoon)  of 
pper  Egypt,  on  the  canal  called  the  Bahr 
Ynsui;  6  m.  W.  of  the  Nile  and  about  60  m. 
below  Thebes.  It  was  ancioDtl;  the  aecond 
city  of  the  Thebuil,  the  birthplace  of  Menes, 
and  the  reputed  bnrial  place  of  Osiris,  and 
henoe  a  great  necropolis.  There  are  nuneroua 
rery  andent  tomba  cut  in  the  adjacent  hilts, 
but  its  moat  remarkable  remains  are  the  palace 
of  Memnon  and  the  temple  of  0«ris.  In  the 
latter  was  discovered  m  1818  the  celebrated 
"tablet  of  Abydos,"  or  Ramses  table,  at  pres- 
ent in  the  British  mnsenm,  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed  in  hieroglyphics  a  genealogy  of  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Fharaohs.  BOmiohen,  in  bis 
explorations  (ie64-'5)  of  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris,  found  a  new  Egyptian  table, 
wliich  Lepaius  calls  the  Sethoa  table.  It  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  Ramses,  contains 
65  shields  and  an  uninterrupted  record  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  three  dynasties,  beginning 
with  Menes,  corresponding  with  the  account 
of  Manetlio,  and  is  regarded  as  more  perfeot 
than  the  table  of  Sakkarah.  This  discovery  ia 
believed  to  be  important  in  respect  to  the  re- 
searches into  the  most  remote  eras  of  Egypt. 

ABTU,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Africa,  opposite  Caipe 
(now  Gibraltar)  in  Spain,  the  other  pillar.  It 
was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  for- 
merly joined  with  Oalpe,  but  separated  by 
Hercules,  giving  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

IBTSSIHU  (Arab.  Habaih,  signifying  a  mix- 
ture of  peoples),  a  country  of  eastern  Africa, 
lying  S.  W.  of  the  Red  sea.  Its  boundaries 
are  not  very  accurately  defined,  especiaUy  as 
the  name  ia  frequently  applied  to  a  much 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  that  included 
in  Abyssinia  proper,  which  was  formerly  said 


to  comprise  the  three  important  statea  of  Tigr^, 
Amhara,  and  Shoa,  but  from  which  Shoa  has 
been  eioluded  by  some  modern  geographers 
According  to  Keith  Johnston,  however,  it  ex- 
tends from  lat.  8"  80'  to  16°  80'  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  84"  20'  to  43°  20'  E.  On  the  N.  and  N. 
W.  it  is  bordered  by  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  while 
southward  and  eastward  lie  the  Galla  and  So- 
mali countries  and  Adal.  The  Samhara  land 
separates  Abyssinia  proper  from  the  Red  sea, 
which  is  nowhere  leaa  than  90  m.  distant  from 
the  frontier.  According  to  U.  d'Abbadie,  the 
country  is  called  Ethiopia  by  the  natives,  who 
properly  employ  the  word  Abyssinia  to  denote 
that  portion  of  the  population,  fijr  the  most 
part  professedly  Christian,  who  have  lost  all 
idea  of  tribal  differences.  Its  meiimom  length 
ia  upward  of  600  m.  and  maximum  breadth 
nearly  as  much ;  but  these  eatimatea  are  prob- 
ably approximate,  and  as  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  them,  it  cannot  be  accurately 
stated.  The  population  is  believed  to  he  from 
8,000,000  to  5,000,000.— Considered  with  ref- 
erence to  its  physical  geography,  Abyssinia  is 
on  extensive,  elevated,  and  irregular  table  land, 
consisting  of  a  aeries  of  plateaux  of  various 
altitudes,  which  rise  into  isolated  groups  and 
ranges  of  flat-toi>ped  mountains.  This  table 
land  runs  nearly  aue  N.  and  8.,  and  slopes  from 
its  highest  ridge  toward  the  Red  sea  cm  one 
side  and  the  interior  of  the  continent  on  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  eastern  and  a  west«m 
watershed.  Toward  tlie  swamps  and  plains 
of  Sennaar  and  Nubia  the  descent  from  thia 
high  region  is  gradual,  but  it  is  very  obrupt  on 
the  east,  the  seaward  slope  being  about  twelve 
times  greater  than  the  opposite  slope  toward 
the  Nile.  The  average  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teaux, whici  rise  terrsce-like  and  with  grad- 
ually increasing  elevation  from  N.  to  S.,  is 
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b«tvMn  T,00O  and  6,000  ft.  Among  them, 
formiog  river  b«ds  Bomettmes  tbouaonds  of  feet 
b«)ow  the  general  snrface  of  the  snrroiuidiiig 
territory,  wind  ravinea  and  gorges  of  extreme 
depth,  which  are  among  the  most  strikicig 
nataral  featarea  of  the  country,  Mr.  Cleraenta 
R,  Uorkbani,  who  accoraponied  the  British 
iDiliLL[7  expedition  to  Magd&Io,  clsagifics  the 
AbjsuDian  nigh'ianda  as  follows:  1,  the  region 
drained  bj  the  afflaenta  of  the  river  Mareb ;  2, 
the  region  drained  h;  those  of  the  Tacazzeand 
Atbara;  3,  the  region  drained  by  those  of  the 
Abu.  The  itrat  of  these  is  in  Tigr^,  and  in- 
clpdes  a  conaiderable  portion  of  northern  Abys- 
linja.  Here  the  average  altitade  of  the  plateaaz 
ii  9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
eacloee  nomerons  extensive  valleys,  which,  al- 
tbtmgh  many  hundred  feet  lower,  are  none  of 
ihem  at  an  elevation  of  lees  than  7,000  ft.  A 
f«nliarit7  of  the  valleys  here  U  that  valley  hills 


from  their  level  tracts,  jnst  as  moantains 
from  the  plateaux  above.    The  principal 

mite  of  this  region  are  Mt  Sowayro,  10,328 
ft.,  and  Arabi  Tereeki,  near  Senafe,  B,S60  tt. 
The  next  great  physical  division  of  the  table 
land  comprises  the  drainage  baan  of  the  Ta- 
cazze  and  Atbara  rivers.  The  loftiest  dis- 
trict of  this  region  is  the  rich  agricoltoral 
Iilain  of  Haramat,  B,000  tt.  above  the  ocean 
evel.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Amhara,  which 
is  included  in  this  division  of  the  highlands, 
the  country  Is  lower,  not  exceeding  fl,D0O  tl. 
of  average  elevation ;  but  the  province  of  Sem- 
yen  contjLing  the  highest  mountains  in  Abys- 
sinia, of  which  the  most  important  peahs  are 
the  Abba  Jarrst,  in  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  15,088  ft., 
and  Mt.  Buahat,  in  lat.  18°  12'  N.,  14,362  ft  £. 
oftheseare  the  Harat  hills  and  Wadjerat  range. 
The  third  clearly  defined  region  is  that  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile,  comprising 
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the  greater  portion  of  Amhara  or  the  former  '■ 
kingdom  of  Gondar,  with  an  altitude  varying 
in  different  distriot«  A-om  6,000  to  7,000  ft.  on 
the  plateau,  and  attaining  ■  height  of  11,000 
ft  in  the  Talba-Waha  moontuns.  The  Wodela  ; 
and  Delanta  plateaux,  near  Magdala,  with  an 
elevation  exceeding  9,000  tt.,  are  in  the  W. 
portion  of  this  re^on,  the  river  bed  of  the 
Jitta,  S,600  ft.  deep,  mnning  between  them. 
The  steep  scarped  rock  of  Magdala  itself  rises 
to  a  height  of  9,050  ft.,  its  summit  being  a  flat 
plain  2i  m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. — The 
only  important  rivers  of  the  country  whloh 
flow  toward  the  Rod  sea  are  the  Ragolay,  in 
the  north,  a  perennial  stream  which  loses  itself 
iu  the  sand  bdbre  reaching  the  coast,  and  the 
Hawsah  in  the  sooth,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  Adal, 


and  is  likewise  absorbed  in  the  swamps  or 
deserts  on  iu  path  to  the  ocean.  All  the  great 
Abysdnian  rivers  belong  to  the  Nile  basin. 
Of  these  the  Mareb  is  the  most  northern.  It 
rises  in  the  district  of  Hamasen,  flows  S.  and 
W.  around  Serawe,  and  thence  in  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection through  the  Nubian  province  of  Tako. 
In  the  rainy  season  its  waters  reach  the  At- 
bara, but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they 
disappear  in  the  sand.  The  Tacazze  rises  in 
Lasta  from  a  spring  which  was  first  caused  to 
gush  forth  from  tlie  rock,  according  to  tradition, 
by  ft  blow  from  the  liand  of  Menilefc,  son  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba.  Its  name  signifies  "  the  terri- 
ijle."  Flowingnorthwosterly,  it  enters,  or  prop- 
erly receives,  the  Atbara  at  Tomst,  in  Nubian 
territory.  It  is  a  rapid  and  impetuous  stream, 
dashing  down  rooky  ulla  and  between  lofty  pre- 
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dpioea  vith  a  turbulence  well  denoted  bj  its 
name.  Further  H.  is  the  Abai,  the  oelebroted 
Nile  of  Bruce,  although  tlie  Bahr-el-Azrek  or 
tnie  Bine  river  rises  in  the  Galls  conntr;  under 
the  name  of  Uie  Dedhesa,  and  the  Abai  is  in 
reality  only  its  largest  tribntary.  The  latter 
rises  8.  of  the  Tzana  lake,  and  making  a  north- 
ward circle  through  it,  turns  southward  and 
joins  the  Bahr-ei-Azrek  near  laL  11°  N.  This 
Jake,  also  called  the  Dembea,  is  situated  in  a 
grun -producing  region  of  great  fertilltf,  at  a 
height  of  6,110  tt.  atK)ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  about  50  m.  long  by  25  m.  wide,  and  its 
depth  in  some  places  is  sud  to  be  600  ft.  There 
are  many  other  lakes,  among  which  Ashangi, 
4  m.  lung  and  3  m.  broad,  in  the  country  of  the 
Azebo-Gallas,  is  the  moat  noteworthy  as  being 
a  fresh-water  lake  without  any  vinhle  oatleL 
Thermal  springs  occur  in  many  districts. — The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  climate  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands — including  Tigrfi,  Am- 
hara,  and  Shoa — is  the  occarrence  of  a  tropical 
monsoon  or  rainy  season  fWim  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  Otherwise,  the 
climate  is  strictly  temperate.  There  is  a  cold 
season  extending  from  October  to  February, 
with  an  estimat«d  mean  temperature  of  68-3°, 
during  which  the  days  are  pleasant  and  the 
nights  cold  with  heavy  falls  of  dew.  The  hot 
weather  begins  about  March  1,  and  lasts  until 
the  monsoon  sets  in,  April  being  the  wannest 
month.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  season 
at  MagdaJa  is  6S'6°,  and  of  the  wet  season 
about  6°  lower.  The  rainfall  of  the  monsoon 
ezt«nds  over  all  of  Abyssinia  proper,  but  is 
greater  in  the  south  and  west  tuao  in  the 
north  and  east.  The  prevailing  winds  during 
the  rainy  season  are  easterly  and  southeasterly. 
Thunder  storms  are  of  ireunent  occurrence. — 
The  chief  agricultoral  productions  are  barley 
and  oats  on  the  elevated  plains,  and  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  a  small 
native  grain  called  teff",  in  the  lower  districts. 
Sugar  cane,  flax,  and  beans  are  raised  in  small 
quantities,  and  lemons,  oranges,  and  flgs  are  oc- 
casionally produced.  The  grape  tnrivee  in 
some  parts  of  TigrS,  but  no  good  wine  is  made. 
— Volcanic  rocks  constitnte  the  principal  for- 
mation in  the  geological  structure  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  cover  almost  the  entire  table  land. 
The  troppcan  series  appears  to  be  divisible 
into  at  least  two  distinct  groups.  The  lower 
of  these  is  largely  composed  of  red  basalts,  on 
which  the  ditint^^ting  effects  of  atmospheric 
action  are  plainly  marked.  Blanford  names 
this  the  Ashangi  K''<)>'P<  ^^^  ^"^  above  it  the 
Magdala  group ;  which  last  comprises  traohytic 
ibcks  coutainmg  many  feldspar  crystals,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  soan>ed  and  precipitous 
forms  which  it  ossumes  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  weather.  These  forms  are  characteristic 
of  Abyssinian  scenery,  and  the  ambas  or  hill 
fbrta,  the  great  strongholds  of  the  conntry,  are 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  b^ 
their  situation  on  the  horizontal  beds  of  this 
rock  which  surmount  the  summits  usually  ae- 


leoted  for  military  stations.  In  the  N.  E.  prov- 
iDC«a,  however,  metamorphio  rocks  occupy  the 
whole  anrfiuM,  except  in  several  districts  of 
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limited  extent  where  they  are  overlaid  byssnd. 
stones,  limestones,  or  igneous  formations.  They 
extend  160  m.  along  the  meridian  of  SS"  SC, 
between  lat.  16°  66' and  18°  60' N.  AtTchelga 
eoai  .d^onts  are  found,  which  geologiata  are 
disposea  to  group  with  these  san(lBt<HieB  of 
Adlgerat  Further  8.,  in  the  AntaJo  district, 
a  considerable  number  of  foasik  have  been  ob- 
tained frmn  the  limestones  which  predominate 
there,  whereby  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
formation  belongs  to  the  o6litic  period.  The 
present  geological  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  with 
Its  weather-worn  battlements  of  rock  and  its 
deeply  scored  river  beds,  must  be  attributed  to 
fi«^-water  denudation.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  marine  action  anywhere  in  the  interior, 
although  it  is  believed  that  at  an  early  epoch 
the  waters  of  the  Red  sea  and  the  Indian 
ocean  may  have  washed  the  foot  hills  of  the 
eastern  slope.  The  volcanic  formations  along 
the  coast  belong  to  an  age  much  more  recent 
than  that  which  gave  rise  to  those  of  tiie  table 
land  which  have  already  been  descril>ed. 
There  are  no  volcanoes  in  the  conntry.  The 
only  metallic  products  are  gold,  which  occurs 
rarely  and  is  <rf'  an  inferior  Quality,  and  iron,  of 
which  the  yield  is  oonsomea  at  home.  Exten- 
rive  deporits  of  salt  occnr  on  several  plwna  in 
Tigr6. — The  distribution  of  AbyeaiDian  animals 
seems  to  be  r^nlated  by  the  altitade  of  tlie 
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Ttriooa  portions  of  tbe  table  land  above  the 
Bea,  each  zone  of  elevation  being  charaoterized 
to  lome  extent  by  its  own  partionlar  tauna. 
ll  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the 
mannnala  common  to  other  coantrioB  are  here 
diatingoisbed  by  a  mnob  bolder  demeanor 
toward  tntin  than  that  which  they  exhibit 
elsewhere.  Elephants  are  nnmerong  near  the 
coast,  and  go  np  to  the  highlands,  even  8,000 
ft.  above  &e  sea,  in  the  summer  months; 
tbongh  the  rhinoceros,  only  cme  variety  of 
which  (fi.  htitloa)  is  met  with,  does  not  range 
higher  than  B,000  ft.  Many  of  the  elephants 
are  tnakleas,  bnt  they  are  all  active  and  sav- 
age. The  rhinooeros  is  the  black,  two-bomed 
qiecies,  and  feeds  on  foliage,  seldom  eating 
mas.  Of  the  cat  tribe,  there  are  at  least 
three  ^peoies  in  addition  to  the  Abyssinian  lion. 
The  spotted  hyrana  {S.  erocvta)  and  two  spe- 
eiea  oif  Jackal  are  e*oeedingly  common.  Of 
the  qnadramana,  the  great  d<^-&7ed  baboon 
(eynoMvAoluJ  hamadryai)  is  found  almost 
«Terywhere.  That  peculiar  little  pachyderm, 
the  hyrax,  inhabits  it«  favorite  haunts  among 
the  rocks  at  almost  every  elevation  in  Abys- 
sinia from  2,000  ft.  above  die  sea  npward. 
nie  ornithology  of  Abyssinia  is  nob  in  species, 
no  fewer  than  993  having  been  described  by 
Bltuford.  Among  the  birds  of  prey  are  found 
the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  handsome  Abys- 
rinian  lammergeyer,  as  well  aa  numerous  fal- 
cons and  kestrels.  Honey  birds,  starlings  of 
beantlfnl  plnmage,  crows,  pigeons,  several 
rarietiea  of  tiie  cuckoo,  swallows,  larks,  par- 
tridges, geese,  ducks,  and  gainea  fowls  abonnd. 
Vith  the  exception  of  lizards,  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  many  reptiles  in  the  hi^lands.  A  tree 
snake,  a  viper,  and  several  other  species  of  ser- 
pent occur ;  two  spedes  of  tortoise,  and  froga 
and  loads  in  large  numbers,  are  also  met  with. 
The  crocodile  and  python  inhabit  the  trop- 
ical districts. — The  sgricDltnral  prodaota  of  the 
eoontry  have  already  been  enumerated.  The 
vegetation  of  the  coast  lowlands  consists  pris- 
(d^Ulj  erf  acacias,  which  are  replaced  by  syca- 
mores, dahros  {fietu  religiota),  and  mimosie, 
in  uoending  toward  the  interior.  In  the  pass- 
ea,  Uie  beautiftal  candelabra  tree  (mphtirbia 
Abyminie^  is  found.  At  an  elevation  of 
fi,000  ft.  occur  juniper  trees,  which  here  grow 
toll  and  large,  the  Jignbe,  wild  olives,  and  sev- 
eral trees  of  tbe  flg  tribe.  This  vegetation  is 
anb-alpine,  and  common  to  the  plateaux.  The 
flora  of  the  higher  regions  is  characteriatjo  of 
the  temperate  zone,  the  only  tree  being  the 

i'nniper,  which  grows  merely  as  a  bash  on  the 
oftier  monntain  sides  and  summits,  together 
with  lavender,  thyme,  gentian,  and  the  wild 
rose.  Large  dohro  trees  are  generally  found 
about  the  villages,  nud  a  variety  of  wiUow  oc- 
curs near  streams  and  in  damp  places;  but 
though  there  are  some  trees  on  the  plains  be- 
low tiie  plateaux,  low  bushes  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  vegetation.  In  fact,  the 
only  thickly  wooded  localities  are  tbe  goives 
and  ravines. — Each  of  the  three  principal  poTit- 
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iod  dirlsicma  of  Abyssinia,  Tigr6,  Amhara,  and 
Shoa,  is  subdivided  into  namerons  smaller 
provinces.  Formerly  the  rulers  of  these  three 
sovereignties  were  subject  to  the  monarch  of 
the  oonntry,  but  on  the  decline  of  the  central 
power  in  the  lost  century  they  itecame  practi- 
cally independent.  The  town  of  Adowa,  with 
alwnt  8,000  inhabitants,  is  the  metropolis  of 
Tigrd.  Gondar,  the  seat  of  government  in  Am- 
hara, and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Abys- 
sinian kiuss,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Dem- 
besL,  N.  of  the  Tzana  lake,  and  has  apopulatioo 
estimated  at  50,000.  Ankobar,  a  town  oon- 
tmning  about  13,000  people,  is  the  present 
capit^  of  Shoo.  The  inhabitants  rS  At>ysBiQla 
are  Qsaally  classed  into :  1,  the  Ethiopic  people 
of  TigrS,  speaking  a  corrupt  form  of  the  ancient 
Oeez  langnage;  2,  the  Amhario  tribes,  living 
in  Atnhara  and  Shoa ;  8,  the  Agows,  of  Wag, 
Lasts,  and  other  provinces,  who  ore  by  some 
oo^jectnred  to  be  of  Phmniclan  origin.  Be- 
ndes  these  are  the  Gallas  who  have  settied  in 
Amhara  and  Bhoa.  Coptic  Christiamty  is  the 
prevsiling  faith,  but  there  are  many  Moham- 
medan and  Jewish  commnnities.  (See  Abts- 
smiAN'  Ghttsob.)  In  point  of  morality,  the 
latter  are  generally  superior  to  the  Christians. 
Ednoation  is  oonflned  almost  solely  to  those 
intended  for  the  church.  Superstition  is  widely 
prevalent,  and  the  people  are  strongly  addicted 
to  sensuality  and  oloodshed.  Many  peculiar 
customs  prevail,  and  something  of  a  literature 
onoe  exifled ;  bat  the  effect  of  the  long  series 
of  civil  wars  baa  been  to  render  Abyssinian  civ- 
ilization unworthy  of  the  name,  latterly  the 
rule  of  the  lesser  chiefe  tbrongbout  the  country 
bos  been  the  only  government  of  any  stability. 
— Tbe  history  of  Abfsnnia  surpasses  in  inter- 
est that  of  any  other  oonntry  of  Africa  except 
Egypt.      Its    earliest  traditiona  ooncem  the 

Sieen  of  Sheiio,  who  is  sud  to  have  ruled  over 
e  powerful  kingdom  of  Axum,  holding  her 
court  at  tbe  town  of  that  name,  whence  she 
proceeded  on  her  celebrated  visit  to  Solwnon. 
All  subsequent  Intimate  rulers  of  tbe  natiox 
or  of  the  larger  states  have  olumed  to  be  dc 
scended  from  her.  About  A.  D.  830  the  po' 
triarch  of  Alexandria  consecrated  f  rumentiua 
bishop  of  Abysfflnia.  Through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  successors,  all  of  whom  bore  the 
titie  of  abuna  talamah  (our  flUhor  of  peaoe), 
the  Coptic  church  was  firmly  established.  In 
632  Caleb,  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Axnni, 
led  an  army  into  Arabia  and  subjugated  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen.  The  reign  of  Caleb  ia 
described  as  the  golden  age  of  Abyssinian  his- 
tory, during  which  a  high  degree  of  internal 
and  commercial  prosperity  was  attained ;  but 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Egypt  in  the  Tth 
centnry  checked  the  inflow  of  civilization  from 
the  outer  world,  and  brought  the  progress  of 
the  country  to  a  standstill.  For  nearly  1,000 
years  Ethiopia  was  isolated  by  the  surrounding 
barriers  of  Islam.  About  1492  Pedro  de  Covil- 
ham,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  East  by  Ejng 
John  XL  of  Portugal  in  search  of  the  land  cf 
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Prester  John,  urived  at  the  conrt  of  Alexan- 
der, who  then  occupied  the  throne  nnder  the 
title  ointgut  (king).  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, hifl  Buccessor,  Negus  David,  was  so  jooMg 
that  his  grandmother  Helena  acted  for  a  while 
OS  regent,  and  through  a  misnion  to  Portugal 
she  Beoared  the  visit  of  an  embossj  from  Liehon 
to  Abjasinia  about  1520,  an  event  which  led  to 
the  Buhaeqnent  active  interference  of  the  Portu- 

Suese  in  Che  affairs  of  the  country.  Eatevan 
a  tiama,  the  Portngnese  viceroy  in  India  and 
a  grandson  of  tlie  celebrated  navigator,  waa  or- 
dered to  ud  the  Abfsainiona  with  a  small  armed 
force  in  their  war  against  the  Mohammedana 
of  Adal,  nliicb  had  broken  ont  about  152S,  and 
had  already  lasted  13  yeara.  Accordingly,  in 
1G41,  the  first  European  military  expedition  into 
Abyssinia,  numbenng  only  460  soldiers,  with 
m.%  cannon,  landed  at  Uaasowa  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cristoforo  da  Gama,  the  viceroy'sbroth- 
er.  He  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  under  Mo- 
hammed Gran  in  many  engagements,  but  finally 
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his  army  whs  rooted  and  he  waa  killed  in  an 
important  battle  fought  in  1B42,  probably  near 
the  Senafe  pass.  At  this  period  began  the 
barbarian  inourMons  of  the  Galla  tribes  from 


a  between  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
savage  bnt  fairer  invaders,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  tberaaelvea  on  a  strip 
of  territory,  which  they  still  occupy,  separiit- 
ing  Shoa  tiQ^a  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
Jesuits  never  wielded  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  state  escept  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  authority  of  the  negus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintdned  unimpaired 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  Gallas  had  hy  this  time  become  of  im- 
portance aa  prospective  allies  in  intestinal 
quarrels;  and  to  propitiate  them,  Yoaous  II. 
married  a  Galla  woman.  This  act  so  incensed 
the  native  Chnatiana  that  they  practically 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  negus,  who 


lived  bnt  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  and 

gave  it  to  Ras  Uichael  Suhnl,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  Balowa  in  TigrS,  who  then  became  in 
&ct  the  mler  of  the  country  and  governed  it 
as  long  as  he  lived,  although  a  nominal  negus 
was  placed  npon  the  throne  after  the  death -of 
Yasous.  It  waa  during  the  administration  of 
Ras  Michael  that  the  En^sh  traveller  Bruce 
visited  Gondar,  in  1770.  The  authority  of  the 
negus  had  already  become  a  nullity,  the  ra^ 
who  was  ostensibly  his  minister,  being  in  real- 
ity the  ruler  of  the  state.  Soon  the  indepen- 
dent chiefs  of  the  other  provinces  reftised  to 
acknowledge  his  sway.  Bhoa,  Tigr£,  and  God- 
jam,  the  S.  W.  province  of  Arahara,  were  vir- 
tually separate  sovereignties  for  many  years. 
A  line  of  chie&  descended  from  a  female  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  royal  house  ruled 
over  Shoa;  while  Tin-6  was  governed  from 
1790  to  1816  by  Ras  Walda  Selassy6,  who  was 
viBit«d  at  AntoJo,  bia  capital,  in  1804,  by  Mr. 
Salt,  the  first  Englishman  to  enter  Abyssinia  in 
on  ofiicial  character.  Ras  Ali  of  Amhara  waa 
the  defaeUi  governor  of  central  Abyssinia  from 
1881  to  18GS,  althongh  two  princes,  to  whom  ' 
he  waa  minister,  nominally  ruled  the  country 
during  thia  period.  Between  these  dates  the 
visits  of  numerous  explorers  made  extensive 
additions  to  European  knowledge  of  Ahys- 
sinift.  In  1848  Mr.  Walter  Plowden,  who 
had  previously  viuted  the  court  of  Ras  Ali  at 
Bebra  Tabor  in  Tigr£,  was  appointed  British 
consul  to  Abysrania.  Ly  Easa,  subsequently 
so  famous  as  King  Theodore,  now  appeared 
as  an  important  character  in  Abyssinian  poli- 
tics. Bom  in  1818,  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
convenL  as  a  scribe,  whence  a  chance  foray 
turned  his  thoughts  to  mihtary  affairs,  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band  of  dis- 
contented soldiery,  which  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sion'a  as  soon  to  he  a  power  in  the  state.  He 
then  attacked  the  army  of  the  mother  of  Raa 
Ali,  who  governed  the  distriat  of  Dembea  for 
her  son,  and  b^g  succeeaful  was  himself  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  it  by  the  raa,  who  also 
beatowed  upon  the  yonng  chieftain  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  tliia  friend- 
ship was  short-lived.  Easa  recommenced  war 
againat  his  &ther-in-law,  drove  Lim  from  his 
dominions,  subjugated  the  chief  of  Godjam  and 
Dadjatch  Ubyfi  of  TigrS,  and  in  1685  found 
himself  master  of  Abyssinia.  He  now  caused 
the  abuna  to  crown  him  king  of  the  kings  of 
Ethiopia  under  the  name  of  Theodore.  Plow- 
den entered  into  official  relations  with  the 
new  government,  and  both  he  and  his  friend 
Bell,  an  Englishman  in  tlie  emperor's  service, 
resided  in  the  country  till  1660,  when  they 
were  killed  b^  insurgents.  TTp  to  thia  time 
Theodore  had  reigned  tolerantly  and  with  dis- 
cretion ;  but  the  death  of  Bell  and  Plowden, 
to  whom  he  waa  devotedly  attached,  together 
with  the  losa  of  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Ras  Ali,  whose  influence  over  him  had  always 
been  excellent,  wrought  a  great  change  in  hia 
character.  Uis  new  wife,  the  danght«r  of  a  boa- 
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tOe  c^ief,  in  reality  bated  him,  aud  henceforth 
be  became  morose,  bloodthirBtj,  and  tjronnioal. 
Capt  Cameron,  Plowden'g  snooesBar  in  the  oon- 
■alate,  arriTed  at  ilaeeo'xa  in  1862  with  pres- 
ents from  the  qneen  for  Theodore,  which  he  de- 
livered in  October  of  that  year.  Theodore  re- 
^oded  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  proposing  to 
send  an  embassj  to  England,  which  he  traus- 
mitted  through  Capt.  Cameron.  To  this  the 
foreign  office  paid  no  attention,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  meaaenger  from  England  in  1804,  with  de- 
ipatches  for  the  consul  but  no  answer  to  bis 
letter,  greatly  incensed  the  king,  who  was  al- 
ready indignant  at  the  refoaal  of  the  French 
Koveraunent  to  recognize  one  M.  Bardel,  whom 
he  h&d  sent  to  Paris  with  a  similar  message 
to  the  emperor.  In  November,  1363,  the  Ger- 
man Scriptnre  readers  residing  near  the  conrt 
■nd  the  misedonaries  in  J>embea  were  thrown 
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into  prison,  heavily  ironed;  and  on  Jan.  4, 
1864,  Capt.  Cameron  and  his  suite  were  seized 
and  placed  in  oloae  confinement  at  Gondar, 
whence,  after  having  been  aabjected  to  hratal 
tortures,  all  the  captivea  were  removed  to 
Magdala.  Newa  of  their  imprisonment  reached 
England  in  the  spring,  and  a  communication  in 
response  to  bis  letter  was  at  oooe  despatched 
to  Theodore  in  charge  of  Ur.  Ilonnuzd  Ras- 
sam,  a  Mesopotamian  holding  the  office  of  as- 
sistant to  the  British  political  resident  at  Aden. 
He  landed  at  Maasowa  on  Jnlj  2S,  tSM,  but 
owing  to  various  obstacles  did  not  succeed  in  de- 
hvering  the  letter  to  the  king  till  Jan.  25,  1666. 
It  induced  Theodore  to  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty  and  to  promise  that  they  should  meet 
Mr.  Rassam  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Tzana  and  travel  with  hira  to  the  coast.  He 
was  aniiooB,  however,  that  Hr.  Rassam  shonld 
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write  to  England  for  workmen  and  await  their 
arrival  in  Abyssinia;  and  this  desire  not  being 
acceded  to,  he  remanded  the  captives  to  pris- 
on, accompanied  by  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  com- 
rades, who  were  vioienUj  taken  into  custody  at 
an  aadience  held  in  the  king's  tent  jnst  prior  to 
their  intended  departore.  Theodore  then  dictat- 
ed a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  askingfor  military 
stores,  workmen,  and  an  instructor  in  artillery, 
and  aent  it  to  London  by  Mr.  Flad,  who  reached 
that  city  on  July  10,  1866.  The  other  Euro- 
peans remained  captives  in  Abysunia.  As  a 
communication  from  the  qoeen,  forwarded  by 
Mr:  Flad,  and  demanding  the  release  of  the 
prisoners^  met  with  no  reaponae,  the  Britiah 
government  determined  to  attempt  tlieir  rescue 
by  force.  A  military  expedition  was  organized 
at  Bomlmy,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  oonuslJng  of  4,000  British  and  8,000 


sepoy  troops.  Annealey  bay  having  been  cho- 
sen as  a  landing  place,  the  army  was  debarked 
there,  and  in  January,  1866,  commenced  the 
march  to  the  interior  tiiroogb  the  Senafe  pass, 
and  proceeded  southward  toward  Masdala, 
about  400  m.  from  the  coast,  whither  Theo- 
dore had  retreated,  and  where  the  EnropeaQ 
prisoners  were  confined.  On  April  9  the 
Engliah  force  arrived  in  front  of  the  fortress, 
and  on  the  following  day  were  attacked  by 
the  Abysfflnians,  whom  they  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  700  killed  and  1,200  wounded,  hav- 
ing tbemaelves  but  20  wounded.  This  en- 
gagement is  known  as  the  action  at  Arogi, 
and  its  result  so  discouraged  the  king  that  he 
immediately  released  all  the  captives.  Mag- 
dala was  stormed  on  April  13,  and  captured 
with  a  loss  of  16  British  wounded.  As  soon 
as  the  onter  gate  fell,  Theodore,  determined 
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not  to  be  taken  primnw,  placed  Uie  muzzle 
of  biH  pistol  in  fau  montb,  fired,  uid  fell  in- 
Btantlj  dead.  The  complete  Bucoesa  of  the  lui' 
dertaking  led  the  government  to  raise  Oen. 
Napier  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Maodala.  The  departnre  of  the  ex- 
pedition left  toe  conntrf  in  a  Btat«  of  anaroby. 
At  the  latest  aocoimts  a  chief  of  Tigr6  named 
Ktkaa  had  Eucoeeded  in  eHtablishiiig  bis  SDprem- 
acj  over  a  considerable  region.  He  ta  said  to 
be  a  weak  man. — A  tolerably  complete  bibli- 
ography of  vorks  relating  to  AbyssiniB  la  given 
In  Hotten's  "Abysfflnia  and  its  People"  (Lon- 
don, 1808).  The  more  aoeearible  Engliab  books 
on  the  anbject  comprise  "Brace's  Travels,"  of 
which  many  editions  have  been  pablished  ehvx 
theflratinI790;  "The  Highlwids  of  Ethiopia," 
by  M^or  W.  0.  Harris  (London,  1844) ;  "  Life 
In  Abyssinia,"  by  Mansfield  Farkyns  (London, 
18B8);  Hozier'a"BritiBh  Expedition  to  Abys- 
nnla"andMarh:hani's'^Ab7MinianExpedition" 
(Londo^  1898) ;  and  W.  T.  Blanford's  "  Geolo- 
gy and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  "  (London,  I8T0). 
iBTaHMIlV  OOfMB.  Aocording  to  the 
Ohronieles  of  Azam,  a  work  probably  written 
by  a  Ohiistian  Abyssinian  in  the  4th  century, 
the  first  apostle  of  Ohriatianity  in  Abyssinia 
was  the  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  Candace 
of  Ethiopia  whose  baptism  is  recorded  in  Actd 
vii.  ST.  Bnt  the  actual  ori^n  of  the  Abjs- 
ainian  church  dates  from  abont  816,  when 
there  landed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  an  ex- 
ploring ezpeditioa  seat  out  by  Meropins  of 
Tyre.  Ita  members  were  all  murdered  except 
the  two  nephews  of  Meropins,  Fmmentins  and 
.tEdefdos,  who  were  presented  to  the  king  as 
elavee.  After  the  death  of  the  kinK  Frmnen- 
tinB  became  the  inttmctor  of  the  hereditary 
prince  and  actoatly  regent  of  the  conntry. 
When  the  prince  l^ecaine  of  age,  j£desins  re- 
turned to  Tyre ;  bttt  FmmentiiiB,  who  had 
previonsly  organized  the  Boman  and  Greek 
merchants  residing  in  Abyssinia  into  a  Chris- 
tian church,  went  to  Alexandria  and  was  con- 
secrated by  Athanasins  bishop  of  Abyssinia, 
As  the  king  himself  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  was  baptized,  Aznm  soon  became  the 
see  of  a  metropolitaJa  (abuna),  with  seven  snf- 
fi'agang.  The  emperor  Gonstantine  vainly  en- 
deavored to  preyffll  upon  Fmmentjns  and  the 
Abyssinian  prince  to  adopt  Arianiam.  When 
is  the  6th  and  0th  oentnnes  the  Honophysites 
obtained  control  of  the  patriarchal  see  of  Alex- 
andria, the  whole  Abyssinian  ohnrch  joined 
this  sect.  In  the  6th  century  the  Mono- 
physite  priest  Jalianns  spread  Christianity  in 
Nubia,  which  for  several  centuries  was  a 
wholly  Christian  country,  until  in  the  ISth 
century  MohammedaniBm  became  predomi- 
nant Others  of  the  sect  gradually  Chris- 
tianized large  tracts  of  the  country.  Wben 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  centnry  opened  a 
passage  Into  the  country,  an  attempt  was 
mode  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian church  with  Rome.  A  Roman  Catholic 
patriarch  of  Ethiopia  wai>  ftppointed,  but  his 
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efforts  were  nnsuccestAd.  The  Jesuit  misrion- 
aries,  who  first  established  themselves  in  tlie 
eonntry  in  ISfiS,  succeeded  in  1624  in  inducing 
the  beads  of  the  church  to  submit  to  the  pope; 
but  the  union  lasted  only  a  few  years,  and  the 
subsequent  labors  of  the  Jesnita  and  the  prop- 
aganda in  this  direction  were  equally  fruit' 
less.  Since  1841  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
of  the  order  of  Lazarists  hare  renewed  tlie 
elFort  to  establish  a  union  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  the  Roman  churches,  and  in  I8G9 
King  nby6  of  Tigri  sent  an  embassy  to  make 
his  anbmission  to  the  pope ;  but  the  hopes 
raised  by  this  event  were  disappointed,  though 
several  villages  have  been  gained  for  the  Oath- 
olio  church,  and  placed  under  a  vicar  apos- 
tolic. In  1830  the  first  Protestant  misnono- 
riea,  Qobat  (snbsequantiy  Anglican  bishop  of 
Jerusalem)  and  Kugler,  arrived  in  Abysania ; 
they  were  soon  followed  by  others,  among 
whom  Isenberg  and  Erapf  have  become  best 
known.  They  obtained  pobtical  influence, 
and  in  1841  a  pupil  of  the  English  Prot«stant 
mission  school  in  OaJro,  Andraos,  was  conse- 
crated, nnder  the  name  of  Abba  Salama,  abu~ 
na  of  Abyssinia  by  the  Oootic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Through  him  tiiej  hoped  to  gain 
the  Abyssinian  church  for  an  evangelical  refor- 
mation, and  the  hope  was  strengtnened  when 
a  prince  apparently  devoted  to  Uiem  became, 
under  the  name  of  Theodore,  ruler  over  all 
Abyssinia.  But  Theodore,  when  his  power  was 
fully  established,  banished  or  impnsoned  the 
missionaries;  and  the  abnna,  who  remained 
friendly  to  the  Protestants,  though  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  conversions,  died  a  prisoDer  in 
1887. — Having  always  been  Honopfaysitio,  dis- 
putes about  the  nature  of  Christ  have  not  torn 
the  Abyssinian  church  into  factions ;  but  it  is 
a^tated  by  diseusaions  on  what  are  termed  the 
several  nativities  of  Christ,  of  which  the  lead- 
ing party  at  present  reckons  three.  Recently 
controversies  have  arisen  as  to  whether  Christ 
possessed  consciousness  and  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  whether  Christ  is  now  equal  or 
inferior  to  the  Father  in  anthority  and  power. 
But  the  most  vimlent  dilute  is  whether  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Ood,  or  only  the 
mottier  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  whether  ^e  is 
entitied  to  equal  honors  with  her  Bon.  Cir- 
cnmcision  is  used  in  the  Abyssinian  chnrch  for 
both  sexes,  and  precedes  baptism.  The  Jew- 
ish sabbath  is  still  observed  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday,  and  dancing  still  forms  part  of 
the  ritual,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
Children  are  baptized  by  immersion  and  adults 
by  copious  aSVision.  The  Nicene  creed  is  nsed, 
the  Apostles'  being  unknown.  Communion  is 
administored  daily  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
Confession  is  rigidly  practised.  Candidates 
for  tbe  priesthood  must  be  able  to  read,  to 
eing,  and  grow  a  beard,  and  they  pay  two 

Eieces  of  rock  salt  as  the  price  of  being 
reathed  upon  by  the  abuna,  and  having  the 
sign  of  the  cross  made  over  them.    The  orders 
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In  chnrcli  govemment  ore  abulia,  bUhops  (h>- 
■w),  alaka,  wlio  has  dharga  of  the  rereniiM, 
and  priests  Kod  deacon^  wBo  prepare  tfaa  com- 
munion  bread.  The  buhops  now  liave  onlf 
the  dDty  of  keeping  the  chsrchei  and  ohnrcli 
ntenmlB  saored ;  the  seven  dioceaea  into  which 
the  choroh  waa  formerlj  divided  t^ve  become 
eitincL  Priesta  and  monks  are  ver^  abon- 
dant.  It  reqairea  20  prieets  and  deacons  to 
do  ^e  fall  anties  of  one  choroh.  The  nn- 
meroiu  monka  are  all  placed  under  the  JDriadiO' 
tiou  of  the  etahege,  the  saperior  of  the  convent 
Debra  Libanos  in  Shoo,  He  ranks  next  to  the 
■bona,  and  his  anthori^ia  greatlr  respected 
b  lU  matters  of  futb.  Be  governa  not  only 
'iS  of  his  own  order,  bat 


cODTuta  are  Debra  Libanos  in  Bhoa,  St 
Stei^eii  on  Lake  Haik  in  the  Yeabn  coQntr;^, 
D^T*  Damo  and  Axun  Thion  in  Ttgr^  and 
lalibda  in  Lasta.  The  eecalar  priests  are,  as 
in  Sk  other  oriental  churches,  allowed  Co  be 
aace  married,  bot  the  monks  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  churches  are  ainall,  and  their 
walls  are  covered  with  hideous  pictures  of  the 
Tirgin  Hary,  the  saints,  the  uigeU,  and  the 
devU.  Each  choroh  has  a  t^ibot  or  ark  of  the 
eovenant,  onwhiehitaaanctity  wholly  depends; 
it  containa  a  parohmant  bearing  the  name  of 
the  pabvn  saint,  and  stands  behind  a  onrt^ 
in  toe  holy  of  holies,  which  only  the  alaka 
and  the  priest  who  consecrates  tbe  elements 
are  allowed  to  enter.  If  a  man  has  had 
foor  wives  and  ontlives  them  all,  he  must  go 
into  a  monastery  or  be  excommanicatad.  The 
huriiand  can  break  the  marriage  tie  at  any 
time  by  beooming  a  monk,  and  leave  hia  wife 
to  take  care  of  the  children.  The  priests  have 
the  power  of  granting  divorces. — There  ia  a 
verwm  of  tbe  Bible  in  the  ancient  langns^e  of 
the  ampire  of  Azmn,  osually  called  the  Ethio- 
pian, bnt  by  the  nadvee  the  Geex  language.  ■ 
It  was  probably  made  from  tbe  Greek  in  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  and  is  still  the  only  one 
used  in  the  chnrdt  services,  though  the  an- 
cient Gthit^ian  language  is  no  longer  spoken. 
Tbe  Ethiopian  Bible  contwns  all  the  iMwka 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon,  with  several 
otbeni,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  book 
of  Enoch.  The  total  namber  of  books  ia  St. 
A  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetament« 
in  th«  living  Amharic  language  was  made  by 
Heeka,  an  Abyssinian,  the  companion  of 
Bmce. — See  Oobat,  "Three  Years'  Residence 
in  Abyaunia";  Iseaberg's  and  Krapf'smissioa- 
ary  joumals  in  Abyiainia ;  Volz,  Die  Ckritt- 
lieht  £ireh^  AMiapietu  (in  Studien  urtd 
ICrititen,  ISAQ,  giving  a  review  of  all  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
literature  on  Abyaainia) ;  Stanley,  "  The  East- 
era  Chnrch,"  pp.  86-99. 

AClCIi,  a  genaa  of  ptanta  of  the  order  Iqw- 
mtnota,  widely  diCAued  over  the  tropical  and 
snb-tropioal  regions  of  the  aarth:  most  abun- 
dant in  Africa  and  Aoalralia.    They  are  trees 
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or  shrubs,  rarely  herba,  with  small,  tuoally 
inoonspicnoDR  petals  and  sepals,  but  with  many 
(10-400)  long  stamens,  which  give  to  tha 
heads  or  spike*  of  Sowers  great  beauty.  The 
pods  are  two-valved,  Jointless  and  woody, 
oontainiiw  seeds  of  which  acme  speciea  are 
edible.  The  leaves  ore  either  pinnate  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  or  simply  distended  leaf  stalks 
(phyllodia).  In  nearly  all  the  species  the 
leaves  are  pinnate  at  flrst,  and  as  the  plant 
grows  gradnally  give  place  to  the  phyUodia, 
often  showing  aH  gradations  between  the  two 
forma.  Tbe  stems  and  branches  are  often 
armed  with  spmes.  The  acacias  are  not  only 
moat  ornamental  b^es,  with  slender  branches, 
delicate  foliage,  and  attractive  flowers,  but  the 
timber  is  often  of  great  value,  as  that  of.il.  Ara- 
biea,  which  is  much  used  in  India  for  wheels ; 
and  the  A.  Eoa  has  a  Bne,  hard,  and  varie- 
gated grain.  The  bark  contains  much  tciuiin. 
A.  Yerek  yields  gum  Senegal,  and  A.  Nilotiea 
and  Seyal  gam  arable.  Other  valuable  guma 
of  a  similar  nature  are  obtained  from  other 
species.  The  flowers  of  A.  FamenaTM  yield 
by  distillation  a  delicious  perfume,  much  prized 
in  the  East  Haoy  species  are  easily  culti- 
vated onder  g^aaa.  little  is  known  of  tbe  uses 
of  most  of  the  4S0  q>ecie8  that  have  been  de- 
scribed.^^ 

ACiDEn  (6r.  Ajiaiiiiaia),  ori^ally  tha 
name  of  a  pnblio  pleasnre  ground  situate 
in  the  Geramicua  (tile  fleldX  a  suburb  of 
Athens,  on  tbe  Oephissus,  said  to  have  be- 
longed in  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war  to  Acade- 
mus,  a  local  hero.  In  the  6th  century  B.  0. 
this  land  belonged  to  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltia- 
des,  who  beantifled  the  grounds,  gave  free  ad- 
mission to  the  public,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed them  to  his  fellow  citizens.  They 
naturally  became  a  favorite  resort  for  all  the 
loungers  of  the  city,  and  Socrates  was  wont  to 
hold  forth  in  this  delightfnl  place.  Plato  taught 
his  philosophy  in  its  groves,  and  his  school  was 
hence  named  the  Academic.  As  the  Platonista 
were  also  called  academists,  so  wherever  an 
academist  started  a  school,  he  called  tiiat 
school  an  academy.  The  word  academy  is 
used  in  English  in  two  senses.  In  Its  nnam- 
bitions  acceptation  it  means  a  place  of  higher 
instruction  for  youths,  ranking  with  the  gym- 
nasia of  Germany.  The  name  is  also  pven  to 
national  militu'y  and  naval  high  schools  in 
England  and  America.  Bnt  the  word  acad- 
emy, in  its  larger  acceptation,  is  employed  to 
designate  a  society  of  learned  men,  established 
for  the  improvement  of  science,  literature,  or 
the  arta.  The  first  association  of  this  sort  re- 
corded in  history  was  called  Uoanon  or  Mn* 
eenm,  and  was  founded  in  Alexandria  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  tha  generals  and  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  soldier,  af- 
ter he  had  got  posaesaion  of  Egypt,  restricted 
his  energies  to  maintaining  a  defensive  balance 
of  power  and  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science.  Gathering  aroand  him  scholars  of 
various  attainments,  he  sought  to  attach  them 
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permatiently  to  his  court  by  colleoting  books 
and  treaBnres  of  art.    Rome  had  do  academies. 

The  Alexandrian  example,  if  lost  upon  the  Ro- 
mona,  was  imitated  hj  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  and  to  a  degree  also  by  the  Nea- 
torian  Ohristiong.  The  Arabian  oalipha  profit- 
ed by  the  lessons  taaglit  them  by  their  Jewish 
and  Ohristian  subjects,  and  improved  upon  them 
by  founding  establishmenta  for  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  learning  Arom  Cordova  toBamar- 
cand.  Charlemagne,  following  the  suggestion 
of  the  learned  Akain,  enoourt^;ed  men  of  cul-' 
tare  to  assemble  in  his  palace;  but  after  his 
death  nothing  was  heard  of  academies  antil  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  institutions  of  the  kind 
were  established  at  Florence,  Palermo,  and 
Tonlonse,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  oultiTation  of 
poetry.  It  was  not  till  after  the  downfall  of 
tb"  Byzantine  empire  in  the  15th  century,  and 
the  revival  of  classical  culture  in  western  En- 
rope,  that  academies  of  a  more  comprehenave 
kind  were  established  in  Italy.  The  Aeeadamia 
Pontaniana,  so  called  after  its  principal  bene- 
factor Pontano,  was  founded  at  Palermo  in 
1483  by  Antonio  Beccadella.  The  Aeead^mia 
Plaioniea,  founded  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in 
1174,  lasted  till  1G31,  oonntjng  among  its  mem- 
bers Macbiavelli  and  other  illustrious  men,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Plato  and 
of  Dante,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ital- 
ian language  and  letters.  This  institution  be- 
came the  model  of  many  others.  Rome  had 
its  Lincei,  Naples  its  Ardenti,  Parma  its  Tn- 
sensati,  and  Genoa  its  AddormentatL  In 
other  towns  were  the  academies  of  the  Con- 
fused, of  the  Unstable,  of  the  Drowsy,  the 
Dead,  the  Nocturnal,  the  Thunderers,  the 
Smoky,  and  the  Vagabonds.  Host  of  these 
academies  were  endowed  by  the  state  or  by 
some  wealthy  patron  of  learning.  All  those 
learned  associations  which  are  in  point  of  fact 
academies,  but  which  bear  the  name  of  soci- 
eties, will  be  treated  nnder  that  title.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  academies  of  the  world,  ranged 
according  to  their  nationalities.  L  ItaUaa 
knitmin.  Italy  is  the  motl^er  country  of 
modem  academies.  Jakeins,  who  in  1T26 
published  at  Leipsio  an  account  of  them,  enu- 
merates nearly  600  as  then  existing.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  first  two ;  uey  did  not 
live  long.  The  most  enduring  and  infiuential 
of  all  was  the  Aeeademia  della  Onuea  niter- 
ally,  academy  of  bran  or  chafi),  so  called  in  al- 
Insion  to  its  chief  object  of  purifying  and  win- 
nowing the  national  tongue.  It  was  founded 
in  Ifies  at  Florence  by  the  poet  Qrauiui.  The 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca  was 
first  published  in  1612,  and  in  its  augmented 
form  (Florence,  1729-'B8)  is  considered  the 
standard  authority  for  the  Italian  language. 
The  Della  Onuea  is  now  incorporated  with 
two  still  older  societies,  and  thus  united  they 
are  called  the  royal  Florentine  academy.  The 
Aeademia  Seerttonun  Satwm  was  eatablished 


at    Naples   In  1660   for   the    cnltivation  of 

?hydcal  science,  bnt  was  roeedily  abolished. 
his  was  succeeded  by  the  Aceademia  A^  Lin- 
eei  (of  the  Lynx-eyed)  at  Rome,  founded  by 
Prince  Federioo  Oeai  in  ISOS,  and  dissolved  af- 
ter hb  death  in  1682;  but  the  name  was  re- 
vived in  leAl  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Aeeadmiia 
Pont^ia  tU  nvoti  Lineei,  a  scientific  associa- 
tion of  resident  and  foreign  members,  which 
publishes  its  transacdons.  TheAceademia  del 
Gimento,  or  of  experiment,  was  also  insti- 
tuted for  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  in 
C steal  science,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
pold,  brother  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany. A  collection  of  experiments  was  pnb- 
lished  in  Italian  by  this  academy  in  1667,  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  made  with  valu- 
able notes.  The  Aoead«mia  degli  Areadi,  or 
of  the  Arcadians,  at  Rome,  originated  in  16S0 
from  the  social  gatherings  at  the  palace  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  met  in  the 
open  air,  poets  and  poetesses  only  being  ad- 
mitted, and  each  member  assuming  the  name 
of  a  snepherd.  Its  scope  was  afterward  en- 
lai^ed,  and  since  1726  it  has  met  in  sum- 
mer in  the  Boeco  Parrasio  of  Mount  Jani- 
oulnm,  in  winter  in  the  Serbab^o.  It  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  collection  of  pieces,  called  the 
Qiomale  Areadieo,  which  frequently  contains 
curious  archffiological  Information.  Pope  Leo 
XII.  was  elected  a  member  in  1824,  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  president  of  the  French  repub- 
Uc,  in  1860.  At  Naples  the  Stale  Aecademia 
delU  &Mnfe  «  SelU  LetUre  was  established  in 
1749,  and  the  Aeeadetaia  Ereolanea  in  1766. 
The  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  explain  the 
remains  which  were  exhumed  at  Hercnlaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Its  first  volume  appeared  in 
1776.  Further  volumes  have  since  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  AntiehitA  di  &vouinc. 
Another  existing  ooademy  is  the  Aeeadetnia 
Etra»ea  at  Cortona,  founded  in  1726.  The 
•royal  academy  of  Turin,  in  whoso  rolomes  of 
transactions  Lagrange  first  made  himacif 
known,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  that  account. 
Padua,  Milan,  8iena,  Verona,  Ocnoa,  all  have 
academies  which  publish  transactions  from 
time  to  time.  The  earliest  academies  of  fine 
arts  are  also  Italian.  That  of  San  Lnca  at 
Rome  was  established  in  1GB3  by  Federicp 
Zucchero,  who  erected  a  building  for  it  at  his 
own  expense.  Academies  of  fine  arts  also  ex- 
ist in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  D.  Fr^ch 
loricadca.  The  earliest  and  greatest  of  tlie 
French  academies,  the  Aeadimie  fratifaue, 
was  instituted  in  16S5  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the  na- 
tional tongue.  The  number  of  its  members 
was  hmib^  to  40.  They  met  three  times  a 
week  at  the  Louvre.  Ilie  most  remarkable 
claim  of  tide  academy  to  fame  is  the  dictionary 
of  the  French  language  published  in  1694,  after 
60  years  consumed  in  aebate  upon  the  words 
to  bo  inserted  as  good  French.  Many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  in  successive  edi- 
tions, the  6tb  and  latest  of  which  waa  published 
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in  1B3S.  This  Aoademj  was  lidiooled  hj  the 
French  wits  on  aocoont  of  its  Babaerviencj^  to 
th«  court  and  its  pereonal  Jealouaies  against 
rising  men  of  genius.  Molidre,  for  instonoe, 
wu  passed  over,  Boilean  and  Labraj^re  were 
0117  elected  on  the  absolate  oumm&nd  of  Louis 
XIV.    The  wittj  Piron  wrote  his  epitaph  than : 


The  Aeadimit  fransaue  sarvived  until  it  was 
aboUstied  by  the  republican  ocnventiun  in  1 798. 
lite  next  of  the  French  academies  in  date  is 
the  Aoadhnia  ds  peiTttttra  et  fU  tevlptwe, 
vhioh  was  fonnded  in  1648,  received  letters 

Stent  from  Hazorin  in  16GS,  and  was  abol' 
led  b}'  the  convention  in  1798.  The  Aea- 
iimU  royaU  iei  mmriptvMM  at  helUi'UUret 
wu  inatitated  b;  Colbert  nnder  ttie  patron- 
^e  of  Loais  XIV.  in  1063.  At  first  it  was 
c^ied  tiie  Aeadhnie  da  irucriptioTU  et  mi~ 
daillMj  conusted  of  four  members  of  the 
Aeadimie  fnmfaiais,  snd  was  charged  with 
drawing  dp  inscriptions  for  the  monnmentB 
erected  bj  Louis  XIV,  and  for  the  medals 
struck  in  his  honor.  It  was  remodelled  and 
enlarged  nnder  its  present  name  in  ITOl,  and 
teiDporarilf  soppressed  in  1793.  The  Aeadi- 
MM  royaU  da  teieneet  was  the  last  in  date. 
It  was  organized  in  16fiS  and  entirely  remod- 
elled in  1699.  In  1796  all  these  academies 
were  revived  in  a  new  (brm  bj  the  direotory, 
under  the  name  of  Inititut  national.  Kapo- 
leon  gave  it  a  new  organisation  in  IBOS,  and 
ealled  it  the  imperial  institute  of  France.  Louis 
XVni.,  at  the  restoration,  maintained  the 
•  name  Iiutitut  de  Franee,  bat  revived  the  old 
tide  academy  for  the  component  parts  of  the 
iostitnte.  The  institute  connsted  then  of 
fbnr  academies:  1,  VAcidimie  Jranfaite;  2, 
VAoademU  da  interiptiont  et  belle»-Uttre» ; 
8,  PAeadimie  de*  teieneet;  4,  VAeadimie  da 
beavx  art*.  A  fifth  academy,  VAwtdhnia  de» 
tcieneei  morala  et  politiguei,  founded  in 
1795,  was  soppressed  at  this  time,  bnt  re- 
estobliahed  in  ISSa.  As  these  five  academies 
are  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  at  present,  we  add  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  their  constitution.  The  institute  nnin- 
bers  233  full  members,  t<^ether  with  7  secre- 
taries ;  each  of  the  members  has  a  yearly  sal- 
ary of  1,S00  francs,  and  the  secretaries  have 
6,000  francs  each.  There  are  also  48  honorary 
academicians,  who  receive  no  pay,  82  associates, 
and  21s  correapondonta.  The  five  academies 
tieor  the  same  relation  to  the  institute  that  col- 
leges do  to  a  nniversity.  The  AeadhnU  fran- 
faUe  oondsts  of  40  members,  elected  after  per- 
sonal application,  and  submission  of  their  nomi- 
nation to  the  head  of  the  state.  It  meets  twice 
a  week,  and  is  the  highest  authority  on  every- 
Uiing  appertaining  to  the  niceties  of  the  French 
loOKuage,  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry, 
■nd  the  pnblication  of  the  French  classics.  It 
distribntes  two  annual  prizes  of  10,000  fl^ncs 
on  the  foondtttiou  of  Count  de  Uonthyon,  one 


to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  pnblio 
morals,  the  other  to  the  individual  of  the  work- 
ing classes  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  has 
performed  the  most  virtnoos  action;  an  an- 
nual prize  of  2,000  francs  on  the  fonndation  of 
Baron  Gobert,  for  the  most  eloquent  work  on 
the  history  of  France ;  and  every  second  year 
a  present  of  1,600  francs  to  a  poor  rising 
genius  who  needs  encouragement  This  last 
is  a  bequest  of  the  marquis  MaJD6-JAtour  Lm- 
dry.  The  AeademU  de*  inaeriptioju  et  hellet- 
lettret  consists  of  40  members,  10  honor- 
ary academicians,  and  8  foreign  associates ;  it 
has  50  corresponding  members  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  meets  once  a  week.  Its  oon- 
oem  is  with  general  history,  the  condition 
of  peoples,  laws,  and  manners,  religions 
and  philoeopbioal  systems;  the  study  of  chro- 
nology and  geography,  medals,  inscriptions, 
and  monuments  of  all  sorts ;  and  comparative 
philology,  and  explanation  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. This  academy  bestows  a  yearly  prize 
of  2,000  francs  for  the  best  memoir  contributed 
to  its  transactions,  and  anotber  yearly  prize  for 
nnmismatics.  It  superintends  the  publication 
of  the  following  works :  ifemoire*  de  Vaeadimia 
del  int^ption*  et  belle*-lettre»,  the  collection 
of  the  papers  which  have  been  sent  to  it  by 
learned  investigators;  Collection  de  notice*  et 
extraitt  dennanti^erit*  dt  la  bihliothigveroyale 
et  autre*  iibliothiqve*  pnblique* ;  Mimeire* 
fur  he  antiqjtitS*  ae  la  ProTiee;  the  continoa- 
tion  (^the  Hittoir*  Httiraire  de  FVance  begun 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr ;  the  Colleetian 
dee  hietaire*  de  France;  the  collection  of  the 
Hietoiret  dee  eroitadet  orientate*,  greeqwt  et 
latiTtet;  edition  of  the  Ordonnanest  da  roi*  de 
France,  also  begun  by  the  Benedictines;  col- 
lection of  the  charters  and  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  France,  the  letters  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  the  catalogne  of  the  charters. 
The  conduct  of  the  JoKmaldet  taaanti  devolves 
chiefly  upon  this  academy,  altbongh  every 
member  of  all  the  academies  can  contribute. 
The  Aeadimie  da  teienca  nombers  68  mem- 
bers, 6  foreign  associates,  and  100  correspcnd- 
ing  members.  It  bestows  an  annual  prize  of 
S,000  francs  for  productions  on  natural  scnence; 
three  yearly  priEes  on  Monlliyon'e  foundation, 
for  statistics,  mechanics,  and  experimental 
physiologr;  a  prize  of  10,000  francs,  fonnded 
by  Lalande,  for  the  most  important  astronom- 
ical discovery  or  observation,  and  another  by 
the  widow  of  the  astronomer  Laplace,  for  the 
l>est  scholar  of  the  polytechnic  school.  Uony 
other  rewards  are  in  its  gift,  for  s^uentiflo  and 
industrial  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments. This  academy  publishes  three  series  of 
Mtmoira,  and,  what  is  peculiar,  holds  its  ses- 
raons  in  public,  which  are  much  frequented  by 
the  residents  of  Paris.  The  Aeadimie  dc* 
beaux  art*  consists  of  40  members,  10  honor- 
ary academicians,  and  10  foreign  associates. 
It  meets  once  a  week.  It  snperintends  the 
competitive  examinations  for  the  yearly  prizes, 
in  reward  of  the  best  achievements  in  p^t- 
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ing,  Kolptnre,  orchitectare,  engrav^K  ^  cop' 
per,  and  tnomcol  composition.  It  has  ito 
memoirs  and  transaotjoiu,  and  ia  boated  in  tbe 
digcngaion  of  the  Dietionjiaire  ffeairal  d«i 
beaux  artt.  The  A«adimU  dei  tei^t>c«i  m^raUt 
et  politiqva  numbers  50  members,  5  fareisa 
associates,  and  40  corro^ooding  members.  Its 
five  Hections  are ;  pbilosoph; ;  moral  philoeo- 
pbj ;  legialalioD,  pablio  law,  and  juriepradenoe ; 

EoUtical  economy  and  BtatiaticB;  and  general 
istorj  and  philosophy.  The  whole  institnt« 
baa  one  regnlar  session  in  common,  on  the  3d 
of  May  of  each  year.  By  an  imperial  decree  of 
April,  I8fi6,  an  annual  prize  of  10,000  francs  is 
placed  by  tbe  government  at  the  dispoaal  of 
the  institnte,  for  the  most  aaefiil  invention  of 
tlje  last  five  years, — Academies  also  eiist  in 
many  of  the  provincial  cities  of  France,  as  at 
SoisaoDS  since  1876,  Ntmea  (1082),  Angers 
(1686),  Lyons  (1700),  Bordeaux  (1703),  Caen 
(1705),  MftTseillea  (1728),  Rouen  (1738),  Bijon 
(1740),  Montauban  (1744),  Amiens  (1T50), 
TonloQae  (tbe  first  volnme  of  whose  transac- 
tions is  dated  1782),  and  so  on.  There  was  also 
at  Paris  tbe  Aeaaimit  eeltiq^u,  founded  in 
1S07,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history,  ods- 
toms,  antiquitieB,  manners,  and  moniunenta  of 
the  Celts,  particularly  in  France ;  also  for  phi- 
lological researches  by  means  of  the  Breton, 
Welsh,  and  Erse  dialects,  and  for  investigation 
into  Dmidiam.  Tius  is  now  merged  in  the 
Sociiti  dM  antiawdret  d«  Franco,  and  has 
published  several  volmnes  of  interesting  me- 
moirs. The  French  Op£ra  is  Ed;yled  the 
Acadimie  ds  tnu*iqua.  III.  StmUi  AdiwlM. 
A  society  for  tbe  cultivation  of  physical  science, 
called  the  Aeademia  Naturci  CiiriotoTvm,  was 
established  at  Madrid  in  1652,  on  tbe  model 
of  the  Neapolitan  Aecdemia  Sterttimm  Jfatit- 
ra,  before  described.  Of  those  now  existing, 
three  are  specially  noteworthy,  viz. :  1.  The 
royal  academy  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1714,  on 
the  model  of  the  Sella  Grvtea  and  the 
AeadMnis  franfaite.  It  pablished  the  first 
edition  of  its  dictionary  in  172S-'SS.  2.  The 
royal  academy  of  Hpanish  history.  This  com- 
menced as  a  private  assodation  at  Madrid,  but 
waa  taken  under  royal  protection  in  1788. 
B.  The  academy  of  painting  and  scolpture,  at 
Madrid,  dates  from  175S.  An  academy  of 
soienoes  was  founded  in  1847.  IT.  PerM^ 
MM  AcidealM.  An  academy  of  Portuguese 
biatorr  was  established  at  Lisbon  in  1730,  by 
King  John  T.  A  still  more  fionrlsbinff  though 
more  recent  institution  is  the  academy  of 
sueace,  agriculture,  arts,  commerce,  and  gen- 
eral economy,  founded  by  Queen  Maria  in 
1779.  It  is  lil>erally  endowed  by  the  state, 
and  ia  divided  into  three  sections:  1,  natural 
science ;  2,  mathematics ;  8,  Portuguese  litera- 
ture. The  geographical  academy  at  Lisbon 
haa  pnblisheil  a  map  of  Portugal  nnce  tbe 
beginning  of  this  century.  T.  SanMa  Am^ 
vmit*.  The  royal  academy  of  soiencea  and 
belles-lettres  at  Berlin  was  founded  In  1700, 
by  the  eleot(v  Frederick,  parUy  on  the  model 


of  the  royal  society  of  England,  but  not  opened 
till  1711.  Leilmitz  was  ita  first  preudent.  In 
1744  Frederick  the  Great  gave  it  a  new  organ- 
ization ;  the  king  invited  to  Berlin  many  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  and  placed  Manpertuie 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  Formerly  the 
transaotiooa  were  published  in  French,  but 
since  the  revolution  they  have  appeared  in 
German.  A  yearly  medal  worth  GO  Frusaian 
dnoatfl  is  distributed.  The  other  noteworthy 
German  associations  of  tbe  kmd  are  the  acade- 
mies  of  GOttingen  (fonnded  in  1750),  Munich 
(1769),  Leipaio  (1S46),  and  Yienna  (iS4«), 
chiefly  devoted  to  historical  stndiaa  and  gen- 
eral Mholarahip.  Prague,  Cracow,  and  Pesth 
also  possess  creditable  academies.  TL  Ja 
Bwitzerland,  there  is  an  academy  of  medicine 
at  Geneva,  fonnded  in  1716.  TIL  In  Belgium, 
the  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres  at 
Brussels  was  fonnded  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1772, 
suspended  during  the  French  revolution,  re- 
vived in  1818,  and  reorganized  in  1846  as  the 
Aeadimie  royale  del  teitttee*^  de*  lettret  et 
ie*  btaua  artt.  VIO.  Ballaa^  The  Aeadfmia 
Lugdiaut-Batata,  at  Ley  den,  was  founded 
Jona  18,  1766,  and  publishes  Annala.  Tbe 
academy  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  ISOB,  was 
devoted  to  fine  nrta  only,  but  was  converted  in 
1&G2  into  an  academy  of  sciences,  literature, 
and  fine  arta.  Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  Utrecht, 
and  Middelbni^  have  also  learned  aaaocia- 
tions.  IX.  icaaltuilaa  knitmit*.  The  royal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Stookbolm  was  in- 
Btitat«d  by  mx  men  of  science,  among  whom 
was  Linnesns.  Their  first  meeting  was  on 
June  2,  17SS ;  in  that  year  tbe  first  volume  of 
memoirs  appeared.  On  March  81,  1741,  they 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  royu 
Swedish  academy.  It  is  not  supported  by 
public  patronage  like  the  academies  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  has,  however, 
a  large  fimd,  the  fruit  of  legacies  by  private 
individuals.  The  tranaactious  are  written  in 
the  Swedish  language,  but  have  also  been 
translated  into  German.  Annual  premiums 
forthe  encoura^^ementofagriculture  and  inland 
trade  are  distnbnted  by  tbe  academy.  Tb« 
prize  fund  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  volun- 
tary contributions.  StockbolmcontainBalsoim 
academy  of  belles-lettres,  established  in  1763 ; 
and  the  literary  academy  of  Sweden,  founded 
in  1T66,  whose  ol^ect  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
national  lauguage.  There  is  an  academy  of 
northern  antiquities  at  Upsal,  whose  researches 
have  done  much  toward  elucidating  the  early 
condition  and  creeds  of  tbe  Gothic  race.  Tbe 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhagen  owes 
its  origin  to  six  individuals.  Thecuuntof  Hol- 
stein  was  its  first  president,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  extended  to  it  bis  patronage  in  1743. 
It  has  published  16  volumes  in  Uie  Danish 
langnage,  which  have  been  in  part  translated 
into  Latin.  Tbe  academy  of  the  fine  arts  was 
established  in-1733  at  Stockholm,  by  tbe  exer- 
tions of  Charles  Gustavua,  count  of  Tessin ; 
and  that  of  Copenhagen,  fonnded  in  1788^ 
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wu  ineorponted  in  1764.  X.  liijii  liai^ 
■kti  The  imperUl  aooderoj  of  Hoienoea  st 
8t  Petersburg  was  projected  b^  Peter  the 
Great.  He  took  the  odvioe  of  Wdf  and  Leib- 
oiu.  Learned  foreignera  were  invited  to  be- 
oome  members.  The  deatb  of  Peter  left  the 
execnUon  of  this  project  to  his  saoceaeor, 
Catharine  I.  The  aoademy  held  its  first  aea- 
BtoDi  ID  December,  173S.    A  Urge  anDnai  sum 


were  Bnlfinger,  a  German  naturalist,  Nicolae 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Wol^  and  the  two  De 
Lislea.  The  aoademj  anffered  man?  viciwt- 
todea  Dntil  the  aaeeadon  of  the  empresa  Eliza- 
beth in  1741,  when  sew  life  waa  infosed  into 
)L  The  first  tranaaotionsofthis  academy  were 
pDblished  in  1736,  and  entitled  Otmunrntarii 
Aeadania  Sdaatiarum  lo^erialit  Petropoti- 
laHa  ad  Annum  1726,  with  a  dedication  to 
Peter  II.  Until  1777  the  papera  were  pnb- 
lidied  in  tlie  Latin  laagnage  only ;  the  j  are 
Kw  written  Bometimee  in  French  and  aome- 
timM  in  German.  Several  Tolames  are  published 
everr  year.  Each  profeawr  haa  a  house  and 
u  aimnal  stipend  of  from  |1,000  to  )S,000. 
The  celebrated  mathematician  Saler  contrib- 
uted Ituvely  to  the  mathematical  papera  of  this 
body.  In  178S  an  institution  on  the  model  of 
the  Aeademie  Jranfaut  waa  eatabliahed  at  St 
Peterabnrg,  for  the  cnltivation  of  the  national 
langnage,  but  it  waa  soon  ajnalEamated  with 
the  imperial  academy.  IhaAeadhniein^firiale 
da  beaux  art*  of  St.  Peterabui^  waa  founded 
in  1765  by  Catharine  IL,  who  endowed  it 
richly.  It  now  aenda  out  pupila  to  Germany 
and  Italy  for  education  in  the  fine  arte,  and 
rapports  them  dnriug  their  atudiea.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Bieretadt,  choaen  in  1871,  was  the  fiM 
American  honorary  member  of  thia  acad- 
emy. XL  BritU  Hd  Iitak  iMdwlea.  In 
Britain  proper,  the  term  society  or  aaaociation 
is  the  designation  in  use  for  bodies  of  learned 
men  united  in  pursuit  of  some  common  object. 
They  will  be  found  enumerated  under  the  head 
of  SociBirxs.  The  word  aoademy  in  Britain  is 
reaarved  for  inetitntions  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arte.  In  Ireland  the  oonti- 
neatal  name  has  been  adopted.  The  royal 
Irish  academy,  founded  in  1762,  at  Dublin,  has 
published  tranaactious  &om  time  to  time  since 
1788,  The  present  royal  academy  of  arte  in 
London  orij^ated  in  a  loeietyof  painters,  who 
obtained  a  charter  in  176a,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Artaata  of  Great 
Britun."  This  BOciety  took  a  new  form  in 
1768,  and  became  the  royal  academy  of  arta. 
It  coQABts  of  40  artists,  bearing  the  title  of 
royal  academiciana,  of  18  aasooiatea,  6  associate 
engravers,  and  3  or  4  honorary  members. 
There  is  an  annnal  exhibition  of  paintings, 
acnlptorea,  and  designs,  open  to  all  artists. 
Tliia  exhibition  is  so  well  frequented  that  the 
royat  academy  draws  almost  all  ita  funds  from 
the  money  paid  by  the  public  for  tickets  of 
entry.  The  Edinburgh  royal  academy  of  paint- 
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inff  was  founded  tn  1764.  A  rimilar  institntion, 
called  the  royal  Hibernian  academy,  waa  estab- 
lished in  Dublin  about  1632.  An  academy  of 
ancient  mono  waa  established  in  London  so 
early  aa  the  year  I7l0 ;  but  a  disagreement 
among  ita  membera  finally  broke  it  up.  Soon 
afterward  the  royal  acfidemy  of  moaio  waa 
formed  for  the  performance  of  operas  com- 
posed by  HandeL  Another  disagreement  broke 
this  np  in  17Z9.  The  present  royal  academy 
of  music  was  eatabliahed  in  1622.  It  is  of  great 
utility  as  a  school  of  vocal  and  instmmental 
music.  XIL  TaiUak  &Hrii«>  The  academy 
established  in  1861  at  ConstantiD<n>le  ia  still 
feeble.  That  founded  at  Alexandria  in  1869 
has  publiahed  memoirs  and  bulletins  aince 
1863.  Xlil.  The  principal  Australian  acad- 
emy ia  located  at  Victoria.  XIV.  Ada.  There 
are  learned  associations  in  all  the  impor- 
tant British  coloniee  of  Ada,  and  an  acad- 
emy at  Bataria  (Java),  devoted  to  aclencea. 
XT.  AMrkaa  AtadHtka.  In  America,  as  in 
Britain,  the  term  academy  ia  not  generally 
used  for  learned  societies.  The  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  at  Boston, 
founded  in  1780,  has  published  several  volumes 
of  transactions.  The  Oonnecticut  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  was  founded  in  17B9.  The 
aoademy  of  natural  science,  at  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  1816,  is  a  flourishing  institution, 
and  haa  splendid  collections  of  fosaila,  stuffed 
animal  a,  birds,  and  Dr.  Morton's  collection  of 
strolls,  the  finest  on  the  American  continent. 
The  national  academy  ot  sciences  was  incor- 
porated by  oongresa  March  8,  1863.  It  is 
provided  that  "the  academy  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  60  ordinary  members,  shall 
have  power  to  make  its  own  organization,  in- 
cluding its  constitution,  by-laws,  and  roles  and 
regnlationsi  to  provide  for  tiie  election  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  members,  the  division  into 
classes,  and  all  other  matters  needfU  or  nseM 
in  such  institution,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
otmgrMS."  Fifty  members  were  named  in  the^ 
original  act,  a  m^ority  of  whom  met  for  or- 
ganization in  New  York,  April  23,  1868.  The 
academy  receivea  no  support  from  the  govern- 
ment, and,  being  destitute  of  fimds  beyond  a 
legacy  left  by  the  late  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
is  not  in  condition  to  publish  ita  proceedings ; 
hence  the  public  hear  very  little  of  its  activity. 
The  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts,  estab- 
lished in  1807,  holds  annual  eihibitions  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  national  academy  of  dedgn,  at 
Kew  York,  was  founded  in  1828,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Ur.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  its  first  prea- 
dent.  It  ia  composed  exclusively  of  artists, 
has  one  of  tbe  most  conroicuous  buildings  in 
theoity,  maintains  aflouriahingachool  of  design, 
and  has  annual  exhibitions.  The  medical  acad- 
emy of  New  York  ia  in  a  Souriahing condition; 
its  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  attract 
much  public  interest     Kew  York,  following 
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Bociutj,  and  capable  of  containiDg  4,S00  persons, 
-was  opened  in  the  &atamn  of  1864 ;  it  waa 
bDmed  in  1867,  and  replaced  b^  one  of  con- 
Biderably  emaller  diiuensioiiH.  Philadelphia 
followed  with  a  Bimilar  conatmotionfor  similar 
purposes;  it  was  inaaf^orated  as  tlie  American 
academy  of  mosio  in  the  winter  of  1866-'7. 
Other  opera  hooses  with  the  same  desiKnation 
have  since  been  erected  in  Brooldyn,  Chicago 
(bnmed  in  IBTl),  and  other  cities.  XVI.  At  Rio 
Janeiro  and  in  other  8oath  Amerlcsn  capitals 
are  also  academies  of  learning  and  of  fine  arts. 
iClDll,  or  iMAfc  the  name  of  the  peninsula 
now  called  Nora  Bcotia,  from  its  first  settle- 
ment by  the  Prench  in  1 604  till  its  final  cesaon 
to  the  English  in  1713.  In  the  original  com- 
misMon  of  the  kin^  of  France,  Now  Brnnswick 
and  a  part  of  Mame  were  included  in  Gadie, 
but  practically  the  colony  was  restricted  to  the 

Eeninaula,  The  English  claimed  the  territory 
y  right  of  diaoovery.  In  1621  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  under  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  its  possesrion  was  obstinately  dis- 
puted. (See  Nov*  Sootia.)  The  quarrels  be- 
tween the  two  nations  were  embittered  by  the 
desire  for  eiclnuve  possession  of  the  fisheries. 
After  the  final  oesdon  the  Acadians  generally 
remained  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  they  had  the 
privilege  of  leaving  within  two  years,  and, 
refiinnK  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  British  king.  They 
were  exempted  from  bearing  arms  against 
their  countrymen,  whence  they  were  known 
in  the  colonies  as  the  neatral  French.  They 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  relipon,  and  to 
have  magistrates  of  their  own  selection.  The 
French,  having  lost  Acadia,  settled  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  and  built  Lonisbarg.  There 
they  carried  on  intrigues  with  the  Indians, 
who  kept  np  an  irregnlar  warfiu«  with  the 
English,  (he  blame  whereof  was  thrown  upon 
the  neatral  French,  who  in  ITdG,  a  few  years 
after  the  English  tnmed  their  attention  to  the 
/^Ionization  of  Nova  Scotia,  suffered  for  the 
offences  of  their  countrymen,  of  which  they 
were  doubtiess  innocent,  since  they  were  a 
simple  agricultural  people.  Because  they  still 
refused  to  take  the  oatii  of  allegiance,  or  to 
bear  arms  against  the  French  or  their  Indian 
allies,  to  whom  tliey  were  anspected  of  lending 
mA,  and  becanse  by  their  peculiar  position 
thoy  embarrassed  the  local  government  it  was 
determined  at  a  consnltation  of  the  governor 
and  his  council  to  remove  this  whole  people, 
18,000  souls,  and  disperse  them  among  the 
other  British  provinces.  For  this  harsh  meas- 
ure itself  there  may  have  been  some  ezcnse; 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
there  was  none.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  their  property,  their 
nouses  and  crops  were  burned  before  their 
eyes,  and  themselves  shipped  in  such  haste 
that  few  families  or  friends  remained  together. 
In  a  few  towns  the  Acadians  discovered  and 
escaped  the  plot,  but  most  of  them  were  scat- 
tered over  the  continent 
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ICiLEPHX  (Gr.  okoAi^,  nettle),  a  class  of 
animals  Uving  in  sea  water,  some  species  of 
which  possess  the  nettle-like  property  of  irri- 
tating and  inflaming  the  sldn.  The  animals 
are  invertebrate,  gelatinous,  of  circular  form, 
often  shaped  like  an  mnbrelia,  and  all  included 
in  the  division  of  radiala.     (8e«  Jkllt  Fisb.) 

ACANIUI'S.  Under  this  name  have  been 
described  by  the  classical  writers  three  differ- 
ent plants:  1.  A  prickly  tree,  with  smooth 
evergreen  leaves  and  safiron-oolored  berries, 
believed  to  l>e  the  common  holly.  2.  A  prick- 
ly Egyptian  tree,  with  a  pod  like  a  bean,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aeaeia  Arabiea,  or  gum  arable 
tree.  8.  An  herb  with  broad  prickly  leaves, 
which  dies  in  Qie  winter,  but  shoots  out  atresh 
in  the  spring.  The  idea  of  the  beautiAd  Co- 
rinthian capitals  of  the  Greek  columns  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  basket  filled  with 
the  roots  of  this  plant,  set  down  carelessly  by 
a  girl,  and  covered  with  a  tile;  when  the 
leaves,  forcing  their  way  through  ^e  crevices, 
and  rising  toward  the  light,  until  met  by  the 
nnder  side  of  the  cover,  presented  the  effect 
of  the  foliage  and  volutes  simulated  by  the 
Grecian  chisel.    In  modem  botany  acauthub 
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is  a  genus  of  herbaoeous  plants  found  in  the 
south  of  £uro[>e,  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  the 
commonest  species  of  which  is  the  aeanthu* 
molli*,  a  native  of  moist,  shady  places  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  pretty  foliage  and 
large  whit«  flowers  tinged  wiUi  pale  yellow. 
This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  classic  plant 
of  antiquity;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
does  not  exist  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in 
the  isles  of  Greece,  and  the  honor  of  having 
I^imished  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is 
now  attributed  to  theaeonfAiM  tpinotut,  which 
has  deeply  cleft  prickly  loaves,  and  fiowers 
tinged  with  pink  instead  of  yellow.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  both  half-hardy  perennials,  need- 
ing protection  from  frost,  and  propagated  by 
subdivision  of  the  roots.  In  America  they 
would  probably  endure  the  winter  south  of 
Maryland;  northward  they  would  be  green- 
house plants. — The  word  acanthus  also  signifies 
thorn,  as  in  aeatithcpterygioiu,  thomy-nnned, 
applied  to  an  order  of  fishes. 

ICIPCLCO,  a  seaport  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Pacific,  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  180  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Mexico;  lat.  W  60'  N.,  Ion.  99°  48 
W.;  pop.  about  4,000.    It  has  one  of  the  best 
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fuurbon  on  the  W.  cout,  and  dnring  the  Spm- 
ish  domhiioii  in  Kexioo  was  the  foons  of  the 
trade  from  China  and  the  But  Indies,  and  a 
pUee  of  connderable  importaace.  It  hu  stnoe 
reUpeed  into  in^aificonoe,  although  previoas 
to  the  opening  of  the  Paoifio  railroad  the  Cali- 
fornia trade  imbned  tt  with  a  tranritor;  com- 
merela)  life,  in  conseqaenoe  of  its  having  been 
made  the  eoating  station  for  tiie  steomera  be- 
tween Panama  and  Ban  Frandaoo. 

jtCUBUU,  a  province  of  anoient  Greece, 
bormded  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gaif  and  Am- 
philochia,  which  is  bj  some  inolnded  in  Acar- 
nania,  K  by  ^tolia,  and  8,  W.  and  W.  by 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  mountainoos,  witli  nn- 
merooB  lakes  and  tracts  of  paatnre,  and  its 
bills  are  stiU  well  wooded.  Among  its  earliest 
inhabitanta  were  Lelegee,  Caretes,  and  colo- 
■uatfl  from  Ar^Ds.  The  Aoaraaaians  were  more 
aim  in  character  and  manners  to  their  savage 
neigfaborv  of  Epims  than  to  the  Greeks  proper. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponneman  war  mej 
were  a  race  of  shepherds,  oontiniiaUy  figbtiiig, 
but  fdthfbl  and  stead&st  They  also  figure  as 
pirst««.  Though  possesdna  several  good  har- 
oors,  the  Acamanians  paid  little  attention  to 
commeroial  parsnits. — At  the  present  day  it 
forms  with  jftolia  a  nomarohy  or  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece;  area,   S,0fl4  sq.   m.; 

r.  m  1870,  131,698.  The  ooantry  is  thin- 
inhabited,  and  little  onltivated,  notwith- 
standing  its  fertile  soil  and  treasures  of  snl- 
phnr  and  coal.  Besides  the  Greek  popnla- 
tion,  there  are  bands  of  nomadic  Entzo-Wal- 
lachs,  here  called  Karagnnis  (blaok  cloaks), 
who  in  the  winter  descend  m>m  the  north- 
era  monntains  of  Agraphi  and  encamp  with 
their  herds  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They 
speak  a  dialect  akin  to  the  Latin.  Different 
tiDm  them  are  the  nomadio  Sarakatzanes, 
who  are  of  Greek  origin.  A  band  of  the 
Ssragnnls  embraces  from  SO  to  100  families, 
cmiBtitatiDg  a  itani,  and  is  commanded  by 
the  moet  wealthy  member  as  chief  {tehtlinga), 
who  farms  tiie  pastures  and  fixes  the  time  of 
departure.  They  are  skilled  in  making  ootton 
goods.    Capital,  Hissolonghi. 

iUECS,  the  name  of  a  genns  of  insects, 
commonly  called  mites.  They  belong  to  tiie 
spider  family.  They  are  all  extremely  minute, 
and  mostly  miorosooplc  iueectB.  Some  are 
rara^tic.  as  the  itch  insect,  ataru*  teabiei. 
The  different  speoiea  infest  brown  sugars, 
meal,  cheese,  &a.  To  ooUeotiona  of  insects 
and  stuffed  birds  they  do  much  injury.  0am- 
phor  tends  to  keep  them  off,  and  corrooiTe 
soblimate  id  a  still  more  effectual  protactioo. 
(See  Epizoa,  and  Itoe.) 

Mlinva,  in  mythology,  son  of  Pelias,  king 
of  Lricns.  He  took  part  in  the  Oalydonian 
hutt  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaats. 
He  revenged  the  murder  of  his  father,  in 
which  hit  ssters  were  the  instruments  of 
Medea,  by  driving  Jason  and  Medea  out  of 
lolcos,  and  inadtnted  fiiaeral  games  in  htmor 
of  Pelias. 
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lCCAB,oneofthefDnrcJtieBintbe"land  of 
Slunar"  or  Babylonia,  which,  aooordingto  Gen. 
I.  10,  were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom. AmoDg  other  places,  it  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Ninbis.  Bawlineon  sees  in  Aocad 
the  name  of  "  the  great  primitive  Hamlte 
race  "  in  Babylonia. 

ICCELEUnOIf,  an  increase  in  velocity  of 
a  moving  body,  either  constant  and  nnifonn 
or  variable.  When  the  velocity  receives  eqnal 
increments  in  equal  times,  it  is  uniform.  This 
is  the  case  with  bodlaa  falling  in  a  vacuum,  the 
increase  of  which  is  in  every  second  about 
S3i  feet,  but  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the 

Slace  and  the  height  above  the  ocean,  or  the 
epth  nnder  the  Hur&oe  of  the  earth.  As 
gravitation  is  the  cause  of  this  acoeleration, 
Bcientista  have  aooopted  the  letter  g  for  it  as  a 
symbol,  meaning  81  or  82  or  any  other  number 
raf  feet,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  distance 
of  the  moon  the  acoeleration  is  8,600  timea 
smaller,  and  g  is  thus  equal  to  about  4  inch ; 
while  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  and  large 
planets  it  is  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
greater  attraction  of  large  masses.  Acceleration 
is  variable  when  ila  velocity  increases  at  one 
instant  in  a  greater  or  leeeer  ratio  than  in  an- 
other. This  u  the  case  with  a  body  falling 
flrom  a  great  height  toward  the  earth  through 
the  air ;  the  resistance  of  the  tatter  increasing 
with  the  velocity,  the  ratio  of  increase  must 
dimmish  till  the  accelerating  force,  that  is, 
gravitation  (g\  balanoea  the  reustance  of  the 
ur,  when  the  body  will  continue  to  fall  with 
uniform  motion,  which  motion  may  then  be- 
come retarded  if  the  body  in  its  downward 
course  enters  strata  of  ur  of  greater  density 
and  thos  at  greater  redstanoe.  The  motiiHis  ta 
the  planets,  and  eepecially  of  the  cMnets,  In 
their  orbits  around  the  sun,  ofi^r  other  illn^ 
trations  of  variable  acceleration. — Awdmtlw 
tf  the  HtM.  Halley  noticed  that  the  oompar- 
ison  of  anoient  eclipeee  with  modem  shows 
that  the  moon  moves  faster  now  than  fonnerly, 
and  the  solotion  of  the  problem  as  to  the  canae 
of  this  acceleration  was  first  ^ven  by  Laplace, 
who  showed  that  the  slow  dimination  of  the 
ecoeDtncity  of  the  earth's  orbit  must  produce 
an  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  and  a 
decrease  in  the  period  of  its  revolution. 
Adams  has  recently  shown  that  Laplace  over- 
estimated the  effect  of  the  change  of  the 
earth's  orbit  on  the  moon  by  one  hal^  and  that 
his  demonstration  therefore  only  accounts  for 
half  of  the  moon's  acceleration.  The  cause  of 
the  other  half  remains  to  be  found  out.  De- 
lanny  ascribes  it  to  a  retardation  in  the  earth's 
motion  of  rotation  by  the  influence  of  the  tidal 
ware  raised  by  the  moon,  and  reacting  on  the 
latter.  The  earth'sdailyrotation,however,  ap- 
pears to  nndergo  neither  acceleration  nor  re- 
tardation ;  therefore  others  ascribe  it  to  a 
resisting  medium,  filling  the  interplanetary 
space  and  revolving  roond  the  sun  with  the 
planets,  and  which  tfaua  only  can  affect  their 
moons,  whioh  at  every  half  revolotitm  move 
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fit  opposite  direotdon  to  the  general  motion, 
and  thos  having  their  centrifu^  force  checked 
ftre  drawn  nearer  to  the  planet,  bj  which  their 
apparent  or  angular  velocity  is  increased. — 1^ 
tdeMdM  af  the  Stui.  The  so-oalled  etellar  ao- 
celeration  is  no  aoceleration  in  the  true  senM, 
bnt  meanB  only  the  arooant  that  the  apparent 
dajlj  revolution  of  the  atara  gains  on  that  of 
the  sun.  It  is  easilj  calcalat«d  bj  considering 
the  fact  tliat  the  Btarrj  hearens  make  per  jear 
one  revolntion  more  than  the  ran ;  tiierefore 
the  daily  gun  must  be  j^  part  of  24  hours, 
which  is  very  near  S  minutes  and  B6  seconds. 

ACfXPTAKCE,  an  agreement  to  paj  a  bill 
when  due  aocording  to  the  tenor  of  the  obli- 
gation assumed.  A  bill  of  exchange  or  draft 
id  B  written  iostniment  by  which  A  requests  B 
to  paj  0  a  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time,  nn- 
conditionatly.  A  is  the  drawer,  0  the  payee, 
and  B  the  ^awee;  and  if  B  assents  to  the  re- 

Snest,  or  in  other  words  accepts  the  bill,  he  is 
le  acceptor,  and  bis  agreement  is  the  accept- 
ance. The  bill  is  nsnaliy  drawn  on  the  drawee 
B  because  he  has  Amds  of  A  in  bis  bonds,  or 
is  indebted  to  him  to  the  amount  covered  by 
the  bill.  Bnt  the  bill  does  not  ordinarily  of 
itself  work  an  assignment  of  the  fund  or  the 
debt  BO  that  0  can  claim  that  specifically  of  B. 
An  order  drawn  on  B  for  the  payment  to  0  of 
any  particular  lund  amounts  to  an  assignment 
of  that  Amd,  and  B  is  bound  by  mere  notice 
of  the  order  to  moke  the  payment,  and  bis  ac- 
ceptance or  assent  to  the  arrangement  is  not 
essential.  Bnt  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not  an  as- 
signment of  nor  an  order  on  any  special  fiind, 
but  is  intended  to  raise  a  contract  by  the 
drawee  which  he  may  satisfy  oat  of  any  money 
which  be  baa.  This  contract,  however,  does 
not  arise,  and  the  drawee  owes  no  duty  to  the 
payee  of  the  bill,  until  he  accepts  it.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  present  the 
bill  for  acceptance.  This  is  fairly  implied  t>om 
the  form  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  the  acceptor 
is  not  called  upon,  as  the  biil  direota  that  he 
shall  be,  and  then  fails,  the  drawer  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  some  countries,  as  for  example  in 
France,  acceptance  mnat  be  demanded  within 
limits  defined  by  positive  laws.  Bnt  by  our 
law,  though  there  is  do  fixed  time  prescribed 
within  which  the  presentation  for  acceptance 
must  be  mode,  it  ought  obviously  to  tie  within 
a  reasonable  time,  considering  all  the  circnm- 
Htonces.  What  is  or  is  not  such  a  reasonable 
time  is  a  question  of  law,  and  depends,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  character  of  the  bill,  whether 
payable  a  certain  time  after  sight,  or  at  a  pre- 
cise dato,  or  whether  domestic  or  foreign; 
upon  the  place  where  it  is  drawn  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  place  on  which  it  is 
drawn ;  or  upon  the  legitimate  commercial  ne- 
gotiation or  use  which  may  be  made  of  the 
bill.  If  the  biil  is  payable  at  sight,  or  so  many 
days  or  months  after  sight  or  afl«r  demand, 
the  presentation  ia  necessary  in  order  to  fix 
the  time  of  payment,  and  it  onght  to  be  made 
with  diligenc»;  tbongb  if  it  b  payable  at  a 


fixed  period  after  its  dat«,  or  at  a  day  certain, 
the  bolder  need  not  offer  it  for  acceptance  nntil 
its  maturity.  Again,  what  is  reasonable  time 
for  presentation  in  the  case  of  a  bill  drawn  in 
Boston  on  New  York  woold  not  be  reasonable 
time  in  case  of  one  drawn  in  Kew  York  on 
Calcntto.  8o  delay  to  present  the  bill  may  be 
excused  when  an  inevitable  accident  prevents 
the  holder  (ttttu  doing  it,  such  as  his  iliness,  or 
the  outbreak  of  a  war  which  forbids  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  usual  course  of  negotia- 
tion of  the  bill  may  also  jnstifiably  delay  its 
presentation  for  acceptance,  so  that  what 
would  be  reasonable  time  in  the  case  of  a  ne- 
gotiated bill  woold  be  unreasonable  in  the  case 
of  one  which  had  never  been  yet  transferred. 
The  principle  <rf  the  rules  respecting  presen- 
tation for  acceptance  lieing  that  the  drawer 
and  other  parties  may  be  ii^jnred  by  delaying 
it,  an  entira  omission  to  present  the  bill  to  the 
accentor  may  be  excused  when  it  appears  that 
the  arawer  bad  no  iimds  in  bis  bonds  and  bad 
DO  right  to  snppose  that  he  had,  or  when  for 
any  otber  reason  it  is  certain  that  the  omiaaion 
was  not  prejudicial  to  the  drawer  or  other  par- 
ties. In  certain  cases  no  acceptance  and  there- 
fore no  presentation  is  necessary  to  charge  the 
drawee ;  as  where  a  biil  is  drawn  by  a  person 
npon  himself,  or  by  a  partner  ufion  bis  firm,  or 
by  one  officer  of  a  corporation  on  another  offi- 
cer of  it  or  on  the  corporation  itself.^ When  the 
bill  is  addressed  to  the  drawee  at  a  particular 
place,  the  demand  for  acceptance  should  be 
made  at  that  place;  and  if  the  drawee,  though 
not  at  the  very  place  named,  is  within  the 
same  town,  and  perhapa  within  the  same  state, 
he  should  be  sought  ont.  But  if  he  never 
lived  in  the  place  named,  or  has  removed  to  a 
distant  place,  especially  if  it  is  out  of  the  stat«, 
or  bis  honse  is  ahat  up  and  no  one  is  there  to 
answer  for  bim,  presentation  is  excused  and 
the  bill  may  be  treated  as  dishonored.  Then 
the  bill  Is  drawn  on  a  firm,  it  is  enough  to  pre- 
sent it  to  one  of  the  partners.  Jf  the  presen- 
tation is  required  by  uie  bill  to  be  made  at  a 
bank,  it  mast  be  made  within  the  usual  bank 
hours ;  or  if  at  the  drawee's  place  of  bnnness, 
then  within  the  usual  hours  of  business;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  made  at  his  home,  it  may  be  mad« 
within  any  reasonable  hours  of  tlie  day ;  and 
to  tdl  cases  the  drawee  is  entitied  to  have  pos- 
session of  the  bill  for  a  day  if  he  require  it,  in 
order  to  decide,  on  examining  his  accounts 
with  the  drawer,  whether  to  accept  or  not 
— TTie  acceptance  may  Ije  absolute  or  qualified 
or  conditional,  Uiough  the  holder  is  not  bound 
to  receive  anything  but  an  absolute  acceptance. 
It  may  be  written,  or,  if  no  statute  interferes, 
it  may  be  oraL  It  may  be  before  the  drawing 
of  the  bill  or  after  it  is  drawn,  or  even  after 
its  maturity;  and  it  may  be  by  the  drawee, 
or  by  some  one  else,  for  honor  of  the  drawer  or 
other  parties  to  the  paper.  But  the  acceptance 
is  osaally  absolute,  in  writing,  and  on  the 
bill  itself;  and  any  form  is  sufficient  which  in- 
dicates the  purpose  of  the  drawee  tj  honor  the 
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dnft.  The  usiul  forma  are,  " Accepted"  or 
"Honored,"  or  the  mere  ilputtnre  of  the  w 
eeptor  written  across  the  &ee  of  the  bill.  In 
New  York,  by  apeclsl  atatnte,  the  holder  may 
Motire  tbftt  tiie  aoeeptuioe  be  written  on  the 
Ull,  and  »  reftual  to  complj  with  snch  request 
may  be  regmrded  aa  a  re^aal  to  accept,  and 
the  bill  tna^  be  protested  for  non-Hoceptance. 
Bj  tlie  same  etatnte,  if  the  drawee  receives 
tbs  bill  Ntd  then  destroji  it,  or  reftises  to  re- 
turn it  within  24  honrft,  accepted  or  not  ao- 
eepted,  he  is  deemed  to  have  accepted  it. 
This  is  onI<r  a  positive  enactment  of  a  role,  the 
principle  at  least,  of  which  is  prettj  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  general  commeroial  law.  For, 
thongfa  the  detention  of  a  bill  is  not  esaentiaUj 
an  acoeptanoe  of  it,  yet  when  it  takes  place 
onder  snoh  ciromnstances  aa  fairly  justify  the 
bolder  in  supposing  that  an  acceptance  is  in- 
tmded,  or  if  any  other  construction  of  the 
dtawee's  act  wonld  prejudice  the  holder  with- 
aat  any  fanlt  on  hia  part,  it  is  fidr  enoagh  to 
fii  upon  the  former  the  same  liability  which 
lie  wonld  have  inoutred  by  an  actual  accept- 
ance.— The  acceptance  may  be  qoaMed  or  oon- 
diti<»iBl ;  as  for  a  part  of  the  amount  which  the 
draft  eaUs  for;  or  to  pay  at  a  different  time  or 
place,  or  in  a  different  manner  from  that  re- 
quired; or  when  the  drawee  is  in  fonds,  or 
when  certiun  goods  in  hia  hands  are  sold.  If 
the  bolder  accept  any  of  these  Tariations  from 
the  tenor  of  the  bill,  he  ia  bound  by  them. 
But,  as  already  a^d,  he  cannot  aafely  assent  to 
them  if  they  are  at  all  substantial  variations, 
onleaa  he  has  the  consent  of  the  other  parties ; 
for  their  liability  is  founded  on  the  very  terms 
ot  Uie  ioBtnunent,  and  they  are  net  bound  by 
«a;  new  oondltions  which  the  acceptor  may 
propoae,  nnless  they  expressly  agree  to  them. 
— The  acceptance  need  not  be  in  writine  unlesa 
poative  statutes  require  it.  But  for  ^e  jmr- 
pose  of  preventing  the  inoonTenienoes  wnioh 
result  from  an  opposite  rule,  there  are  in  many 
of  the  stetes  positive  statutes  to  that  effect, 
aud  the  best  illustration  of  them  is  ftimished 
by  the  stetote  of  New  York,  It  is  provided 
there  that  no  person  shall  be  charged  as  an  ac- 
ceptor on  a  bill  nnlaes  his  acceptance  is  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  himself  or  his  lawftil  agent 
Bat  it  is  also  provided  for  the  benefit  of  a  draw- 
er, that  tills  and  the  other  providona  of  the  act 
ihaQ  not  impair  any  of  hia  rights  against  a 
drawee,  on  the  ftdth  of  whose  promise  to  accept 
the  bill  the  drawer  drew  and  negotiated  it. 
By  the  same  statute  it  is  declared,  aa  indeed 
it  ia  well  established  by  the  general  commer- 
cial law,  that  any  unconditional  promise  in 
writing  to  accept  a  bill,  thongh  made  before  it 
is  drawn,  amonnte  to  an  actual  acoeptanoe  of 
the  bill  in  favor  of  any  person  who  took  the 
bill  for  valuable  conaideration  on  the  fl^th  of 
such  promise  in  writing.  Neither  of  these  last 
roles  of  the  statute,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  away 
or  aflbcto  at  all  a  drawer's  undoubted  right  to 
damages  against  a  drawee  for  breach  of  an 
agreement,  made  on  good  consideration  with 
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the  drawer,  to  accept  his  btSa.  Cnder  the  last 
cited  provision  of  ue  statute  it  has  been  held 
in  New  York  that  an  nnqnali&ed  authority  in 
writing  or  by  telegraph  to  draw  on  one  is 
equivalent  to  hia  unconditional  promise  to  ac- 
cept the  bill  drawn ;  and  that  a  letter  of  credit 
which  conftra  an  absolute  authority  on  ^e 
holder  to  draw  bills  npon  the  author  of  the 
letter  is  also   an    unconditional   promise   in 


cases  the  liability  is  enforced  in  favor  of  the 
persons  who  took  the  bills  on  the  fhith  of  Hu 
written  autiiority.  With  the  qnaliflcation,  per- 
haps necessary,  that  the  written  promise  to 
aocept,  or  authority  to  draw  be  given  within 
a  reasonable  time  before  or  after  the  date  of 
the  bill,  or  contemplate  or  in  some  way  birly 
Inclode  the  bills  actually  drawn,  the  rale  or 

Erininple  Jnat  stated  is  the  general  rule  of  the 
hw. — If  the  original  drawee  refuses  to  accept 
or  cannot  be  found,  and  the  bill  has  been  duly 

Eroteeted,  an^  other  person  may  accept  for 
OQor,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  aaid,  rapra  pro- 
test. It  may  be  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer 
or  an  indoreer,  or  for  the  honor  of  the  bill 
generally ;  and  if  it  ia  intended  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  especially,  tlie  acceptance 
ought  to  point  Jilni  out  It  is  a  conditional 
agreement  by  a  volunteer  to  pay  tlie  bill  at 
maturity  if  the  original  drawee  doea  not. 
When  one  has  paid  a  bill  for  the  honor  of  the 
drawer,  for  example,  he  may  recover  against 
bim  after  proving  presentation  to  the  original 
drawee,  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  by 
him,  and  notice  to  the  drawer;  in  short,  by 
doing  jnst  what  the  payee  must  have  done  to 
sustain  an  action-  This  mie  of  the  commercial 
law  is  well  established,  though  it  is  utterly 
anomalona,  and  forms  perhaps  the  only  excep- 
titHi  to  the  principle  that  no  one  can  make 
another  his  debtor  without  his  consent.  The 
holder  of  a  bill  is  of  course  not  bound  to  re- 
ceive such  an  acceptance ;  but  if  he  does,  he  is 
bound  to  conform  to  the  new  condition  of 
thmga,  BO  that  in  order  to  hold  the  acceptor 
for  honor  he  mnat  call  on  the  original  drawee 
before  applying  to  him ;  and  if  he  wiahes  to 
hold  the  drawee  or  other  party,  to  whose  ben- 
efit the  acoeptanoe  for  honor  accrues  in  case 
of  non-payment  by  the  acceptor  for  honor,  he 
must  not  only  call  on  the  original  drawee,  but 
also  on  the  acceptor  for  honor,  protest  in  both 
oases,  and  notify  the  prior  parties. — ^Every  ac- 
ceptance admite  the  signature  of  the  drawer ; 
so  tiiat  an  acceptor  is  liable  to  an  innooent 
holder  for  value  even  thongh  the  drawer's  sig- 
nature is  forged.  So  also  the  acceptor  admita 
the  authority  of  one  who  has  drawn  as  the 
agent  of  another. — In  case  of  non-acceptance 
of  a  bill,  the  holder  is  bound  to  give  notice  of 
the  fact  to  the  drawer  or  indorsers  if  he  wishes 
to  hold  them.  Mere  failure  to  notify  them  will 
not  be  fktal  to  the  holder's  action  against  them, 
if  he  can  show  that  they  have  austained  no  in- 
jury from  hia  omissioo;  bat  the  presumptiwa 
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of  Iqinrj  Is  in  their  &Tor,  And  the  borden  of 
proof  is  on  him  U>  overset  it.  The  mere  fact 
thai  the  drawer  had  no  ftinds  in  the  hands  of 
the  drawee  is  probably  not  gnfficiant  ezonse 
for  failure  to  gire  him  notice  of  the  dishonor 
of  the  paper.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  hare  liad 
fauda  if  the  drawee  had  kept  his  aoconnt  prop- 
erly, or  at  all  events  he  may  be  prejndloed  in 
some  way  by  want  of  notice,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  assame  anTthing  against  his  right  to  have 
it,  in  case  of  non-acceptance.  Foreign  bills 
shonld  be  protested  in  fnll  form.  It  is  ons- 
tomary  to  protest  as  to  inland  bills  also,  bnt  it 
is  not  necessary,  unless  positive  statates  re- 
qnire  it  Indeed,  where  they  do  not  reqnire 
or  aathorize  it,  protest  of  inland  bills  is  an 
empty  form,  of  no  nse  whatever. 

ACCE8H0BT,  properiy,  with  reference  to  a 
felony,  one  who  takes  part  in  the  act,  bat  not 
such  part  as  to  be  a  prinoipaL  The  law  rec- 
ognizes no  accessory  in  treason,  the  highest  of 
crimes,  nor  in  misdemeanors,  the  lowest  class 
of  offences;  in  the  former  case,  because  the 
crime  is  ao  great  that  it  will  hold  all  partici- 

Cts  eqnaUy  ^nilty;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
mse  the  crime  is  comparatively  so  small 
that  it  will  not  trouble  itself  to  distingnish  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  gailt.  In  offences  of 
these  degrees  all  are  principals.  Accessories 
are  familiarly  designated  as  those  before  the 
fact  and  those  after  the  &ct.  An  accessory 
before  the  fact  is  one  who  participates  in  the 
very  criminal  act  of  the  principal;  bnt  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  is  gnilty  of  a  crime  of 
hb  own,  which  is  independent  of  that  of  the 
principal,  and  in  which  the  latter  properly  has 
no  share.  To  call  him  an  accessory,  uierefore, 
is  not  quite  accnrate ;  at  least  the  word  has 
not  the  same  pronriety  of  meaning  that  it  has 
when  applied  to  toe  accessory  before  the  fact. 
Bat  the  description  is  fixed  in  the  law  and 
cannot  be  disturbed. — When  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, he  who  actually  does  the  specified  act 
is  the  principal,  and,  as  it  is  said  sometimes, 
he  is  the  principal  in  the  first  degree ;  and  he 
who  is  present,  and  aids  and  abets  the  princi- 
pal In  doing  the  act,  is  called  the  prinoipal  in 
the  aecond  degree.  But  he  who,  though  not 
present  at  the  commisaon  of  the  act  of  the 
principal,  yet  commands,  counsels,  or  pro- 
oares  it  to  be  done  by  him,  is  an  accessory 
before  the  fact.  Here  absence  is  essential; 
for  the  same  act  of  instigation  and  procare- 
ment,  if  done  in  the  presence  of  the  actual 
offender,  and  at  his  perpetration  of  the  of- 
fence, wonid  moke  the  participant  a  principal 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  murder,  those  who  ore 
present,  and  intelligentiy  aid  and  abet  the 
killing,  are  all  principals.  But  if  two  men 
meet  in  the  presence  of  others  and  fall  to 
blows,  and  either  have  a  deliberate,  malioions 
intent  to  kill  the  other,  bnt  the  by-stonders, 
being  ignorant  of  this,  aid  and  abet  the  fight- 
ing merely,  they  are  not  guilty  of  murder  if 
one  be  killed.  But  agun,  as  to  presence,  there 
may  be  a  constmcttve  presence  as  well  as  an 


actnol  presence;  so  tiiat  mere  phyuoal  ab- 
sence from  the  scene  of  the  offence  will  not  ne- 
cessarily save  the  participant  from  the  guilt  of 
a  principal  aod  make  him  a  mere  accessory. 
Thus  he  is  a  principal  who  conspires  with  a 
murderer  for  the  doing  of  the  act,  bat  stands 
at  a  distance  and  is  absent  from  it  in  order  to 
watch  against  euiprise  or  discovery,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  esc^m  of  the  victim.  Bnt  if  A  nm- 
tily  command  B  to  beat  C,  and  he  does  beat 
him  so  that  he  dies,  B  is  the  principal  in  tiie 
murder  aud  A  is  the  accessory  before  the  bat. 
If  A,  however,  command  B  to  commit  a  cer- 
tt^  crime,  and  B,  of  his  own  will  and  design, 
commit  a  different  one,  A  is  not  an  occessory 
to  the  offence  committed,  because  he  is  not 
guilty  of  Betting  in  motion  the  criminal  intent 
which  executed  the  acL  Bat  it  will  be  other- 
wise if  B,  in  attempting  to  execute  A's  design, 
execDte  it  on  the  wrong  person;  for  in  that 
case  A  is  guilty  of  setting  m  motion  the  very 
criminal  intent  which  resulted  in  the  crime 
actoally  committed. — In  an  old  phrase  ot  the 
law  the  accessory  is  sud  to  attend  and  follow 
the  principal,  as  the  shadow  does  the  sub- 
stance; and  at  common  law,  and  where  no 
statntw  have  intervened  to  change  the  mlcB 
on  this  satjject,  the  accessory  cannot  be  gnU^ 
of  any  other,  and  at  all  events  of  no  higher  of- 
fbnce  than  his  principal ;  nor  is  he  guilty  at 
all  if  his  princij^  is  not  guilty ;  if  the  prin- 
cipal is  acquitted,  so  is  the  aocesBory ;  he  can- 
not be  convicted,  except  joinUy  witJi  the  prin- 
cipal, or  after  his  conviction ;  and  formerly, 
and  until  a  remedial  statnte  to  the  contrary,  if 
after  conviction  of  the  prinoipal  sentence  upon 
him  was  stayed  for  any  reason,  the  accessory 
could  not  be  held.  But  recent  statutes  in 
England  and  in  almost  all  of  the  United  8tat«9 
have  very  materially  changed  the  law  in  these 
respects.  For  example,  the  statutes  of  Uassa- 
chusetts  and  New  York  provide  that  any  per* 
son  who,  by  counselling,  hiring,  or  otherwise 
procuring  the  commission  of  a  felony,  beoomeg 
on  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  puiushed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  felon. 
In  New  York  it  is  also  nrovided  that  the 
accessory  before  or  ntler  the  fact  may  be  in- 
dicted, tried,  convicted,  and  punished,  not- 
withstanding that  the  principal  felon  has  been 
pardoned  or  otherwise  discharged  before  con- 
viction ;  and  in  Massachusetta,  if  for  any  rea- 
son the  principal  is  not  amenable  to  justice. 
In  that  state,  too,  the  aider  and  abett^ir,  who 
at  common  law  would  have  been  but  a  mer« 
accessory,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a 
substantive  felony,  without  any  regard  to 
the  indictment  or  conviction  of  the  principaL 
There  are  simUar  statutory  provisions  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  indeed,  probably  all  the  states 
have  statutes  of  the  some  character. — An  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  tho 
guilt  of  the  felon,  whether  prinoipal  or  acces- 
sory before  the  fact,  receives  or  assists  him, 
but,  it  shonld  probably  be  added,  with  intent 
to  hinder  his  trial,  conviction,  or  punishment; 
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u,  for  example,  b;-  concealing  him  or  ehntting 
vA  the  officers  of  the  law,  or  reaisting  them, 
or  kttemptiDg  to  take  bim  or  resoning  him 
bom  their  cnstodj,  or  providing  him  with 
moner  or  other  means  of  flight,  or  bribing  a 
juler  to  permit  his  escape  from  prison.  Bat 
merelj  Buffering  the  felon  to  eaoape,  or  mmplf 
nuniBtering  to  his  phydcal  neceasities,  will  not 
make  one  an  aocegaor;  after  the  fact.  At 
common  law  the  guilt  of  asdetiiig  the  felon  io 
these  anlawflil  ways  wa«  not  esonsed  even  to 
those  of  his  own  family,  so  that  a  father  might 
sot  thas  protect  his  son,  nor  the  son  his 
bther,  nor  a  l»t>ther  his  brother,  nor  a  hns- 
band  bis  wife.  The  single  exoeption  was  in 
faror  of  the  wife  who  songht  thus  to  sare 
her  husband,  and  probably  this  was  on  the 
gnmnd,  in  part  at  least,  that  she  was  sapposed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  her  husband,  and 
to  have  no  choice  to  do  otherwise.  Bnt  in 
ttiis  respect  the  modem  statutory  law  has  in- 
tnpoeea  benignantly.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  it  exempts  those  who  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  parent  or  grandparent,  child  or  grand- 
child, brother  or  sister  to  the  offender;  and 
diere  are  nmilar  statutes  in  other  states. 

ACCUMlTIOir,  or  AedlHatlatlaa,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  an  individual  or  a  species,  on 
being  removed  to  a  different  olimste,  becomes 
modified  in  oonstitution  and  adapted  to  the 
changed  conditions.  The  two  words,  how- 
ever, are  not  strictly  synonymoDS.  Acclima- 
tion is  generally  used  in  spetdcing  of  particular 
individnals,  and  more  especially  of  tiioae  bo- 
longing  to  the  human  species,  and  refers  to 
the  alterations  which  ttie  system  nuderKoee 
9pontaneoaslj  in  a  foreign  climate,  by  which 
it  at  last  becomes  no  longer  snbjeot  to  the 
maladies  peculiar  to  new-comers.  Aoclimati- 
tation,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  artificial 
care  bv  which  man  succeeds  In  natnralinng, 
nuder  bis  own  supervision,  a  species  of  animals 
or  v^^tables  of  exotio  origin. — IccllBatleB. 
Han  inhabits  all  the  zones  and  nearly  every 
region  of  the  earth,  'and  has  been  enabled  in 
repeated  migrations  to  change  the  place  of 
his  habitation  and  to  occupy  new  countries. 
The  hmnan  species  is  therefore  regarded  as 
cosmopolitan;  and  yet  two  facts  are  impor- 
tant to  notice  in  this  respect :  First,  most  of  the 
great  minntions,  historic  or  traditionsl,  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  longitnde  and 
not  m  that  of  latitude;  the  migrating  tribes 
instinctively  or  intentionally  keeping  nearly 
within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and  con- 
sequenUy  not  suffering  very  great  alterations 
of  temperature,  nor  meeting  in  their  new 
homes  with  a  flora  and  fauna  very  dissimilar 
to  those  of  their  native  country.  Secondly,  at 
the  present  day,  although  an  individual  may 
migrate  either  westward  or  eastward,  as  a  gen- 
eral nde,  without  suffering  from  the  change,  a 
removsl  into  a  different  latitude  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  with  pocuUar  dangers  dnr- 
hig  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
new  locality.     The  most  marked  instance  of 


this  kind  is  when  aperson  A'om  the  temperate 
Eone  visits  for  the  first  lime  a  tropioal  or  sub- 
tropical region.  The  dangers  that  first  beset 
him  are  fevers,  which  are  so  marked  in  type  and 
so  ready  to  attack  newlj  arrived  immigrants, 
that  they  are  sometimes  called  the  "  strangers' 
fever."  The  yellow  feverof  tlie  West  Indiesand 
the  southern  United  States,  and  the  coast  fever 
of  west«m  Africa,  are  well  known  examples  of 
these  affections.  They  are  not  absolutely  re- 
stricted to  new-comers,  the  natives  being  also 
snlfject  to  them ;  bnt  therecentimmigrantisso 
much  more  likely  to  be  affected,  and  is  attacked 
by  the  disease  in  so  much  larger  proportiouj  it 
is  evident  tiiat  his  svstem  has  in  it  sometlung 
which  offers  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  fe- 
brile poison,  and  which  does  not  exist,  at  least 
to  the  same  eitent,  in  that  of  the  native  or  the 
old  resident  Atter  psssjog  through  a  period  of 
general  ill  health  and  debility,  extending  over 
some  years,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  severe  at- 
tsoks  of  illness,  Uje  immigrant  approximates  in 
his  appearance  and  habit  of  bocy  to  the  older 
denizens  of  the  olace,  and  is  no  longer  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  the  oisorders  which  affected  him  on 
his  arrival.  Ue  is  then  said  to  he  acclimated. 
No  doubt,  part  of  the  immunity  ei^oyed  by- 
old  settlers  in  a  tropical  or  sub-tropicsl  cli- 
mate is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  learned 
prudence  in  regard  to  exposure,  and  have  come 
to  regolate  habitually  their  mode  of  life  to  oor- 
respoud  with  the  climate  of  the  oonntry.  Re- 
cent immigrants  often  neglect  these  essential 
precautions,  because  they  have  not  found  them 
neoeesary  in  a  temperate  climate ;  and  it  is  only 
after  repeated  eiperieooe  of  their  value  that 
they  come  to  adopt  them  habitually  and  as 
a  constant  protection. — IcdlaatbatlsB.  Many 
of  the  nsefhl  animals  and  plants  have  been 
successfully  b«nsferred  from  thdr  original  lo- 
cality and  made  to  thrive  in  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed places.  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  cat  have  accompanied 
man  nearly  everywhere  within  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  and  the  dog  is  his  com- 
panion even  within  the  arctic  circle.  This 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  acclimati- 
zation might  be  successfully  extended  to  still 
other  species,  and  the  lociiU  d'aeelimata- 
tvm  at  Paris  has  been  established  with  a 
view  of  experimental  investigation  in  this  di- 
rection. Their  endeavors  hsve  in  many  in- 
stances proved  saocessfbl,  at  least  in  so  far 
that  tropical  animals  are  found,  when  well 
cared  for,  to  support  the  cold  of  a  European 
winter  without  injury  or  even  inconvenience. 
The  zebra  from  AiVica  may  be  seen  quietiy 
resting  upon  the  snow,  and  the  tapir  from 
Guiana  swimming  for  his  amusement  in  tbe 
stream  which  runs  through  his  enclosure, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  hardly 
above  the  freezing  point.  This,  however,  by 
no  means  indicates  a  completely  successftil  ac- 
climatization. It  is  snccessM  so  far  as  tbe 
individual  is  concerned ;  but  acclimatization 
means  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  tiie  spft- 
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cies.  In  order  to  seonre  this  resnlt,  the  uit- 
iLala  which  have  been  imported  muft  tbem- 
oelvea  thrive  and  reach  their  tumal  term  of 
existence,  and  prodnoe  ofibprins;  the  puent 
wast  mllingly  t&ke  the  nstiiral  care  of  bit 

fonng;  the  joung  animals  mast  themselves 
ave  Buffioient  vigor  to  arrive  at  matnritj  and 
again  reprodaoe  their  kind.  Either  one  of 
these  conditiona  maj  fail,  and  in  oertun  in- 
staocee  have  done  so,  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  preceding  ones  had  tally  sncceeded. 
Finally,  in  order  that  acclimatiiation  may  be 
in  any  oase  practically  naefnl,  the  animals  of 
the  nataraliied  speciee  mnst,  in  addition,  be 
able  in  their  new  nabitation  to  tiear  the  labors 
or  produce  the  material  for  the  sake  of  which 
man  has  token  them  under  his  care.  Flante 
may  be  acclimatized  to  a  certain  extent,  and  If 
slowly  accnstomed  to  a  change  of  climate,  aod 
well  cared  for,  they  wilt  in  their  of^ring 
undergo  changes  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
new  conditions  nnder  which  they  lire.  Ei- 
perimeuta  in  this  direction  have  in  some  ia- 
Btances  met  with  unexpected  SDOcesa ;  and  on 
llie  ground  of  this,  societies  have  been  formed 
in  some  of  the  principal  European  cities  to 
accomplish  the  aoolimatization  of  snb-tropical 
and  some  tropical  plants  to  their  latitude,  and 
also  of  those  belonging  to  colder  regions. 

IOCOLU,  BcMMtoj  an  Italian  lawyer,  bom 
at  Arezzo  in  1416,  died  in  14flS.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  Florentine  repnblio  in  1469. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  so  fine  a  memory  that, 
having  heard  on  ambassador  of  Enngary  de- 
liver a  Latin  speech  before  the  senate  of  Flor- 
ence, he  repeated  it  afterward,  word  for  word. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  first  crnsade,  from 
which  Tasso  drew  the  materials  for  his  QerU' 
talemme  lib«ra(a. 

ICOmUCK.  on  E.  county  of  Vi^nia,  border- 
ing on  Maryland,  and  forming  wiUi  Northamp- 
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ton  county,  from  which  it  was  set  off  in  1673, 
the  peninsula  on  the  E.  mde  of  Obesapeake  bay ; 
area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,20,409,  of  whom 
7,842  were  colored.  The  snnhce  is  level  and 
the  BoU  light  and  moderately  fertile.  In  1870 
the  prodnctionB  were  68O,fiS0  bushels  of  com, 
886,800  of  oats,  97,780  of  Irish  and  21S,607  of 
sweet  potatoes,  7,991  lbs.  of  wool,  and  40,884 
of  butter.  Capital,  Accomack  Court  House,  or 
Dmmmond  Town, 

ACOttDION,  a  musical  instrument,  invented 
by  Damian  at  Vienna  in  1829,  the  sonnds  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
from  bellows  noon  metalhc  reeds.  It  is  played 
altogether  by  tne  hands,  in  which  it  is  held. 

iCm,  a  country  in  western  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  over  which  England  and 
Denmark  exerdse  jurisdiction.  The  British 
division  consists  of  Fort  St.  James,  in  lat,  6* 
82'  N.,  Ion,  0"  13'  W,,  and  a  very  small  terri- 
tory, with  a  negro  population  of  shout  8,000. 
Crfivecwur,  sitnated  about  one  mile  E,  of  Fort 
St.  James,  is  on  ancient  Dutch  settlement, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1782, 

Ctiolly  rebuilt  in  1B89,  and  ceded  to  Eng- 
d  in  1872.  Accra  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  salnbrlons  localities  on  the  coast. 

tCaHIGTOlf,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, IS  m.  N.  of  Manchester,  divided  into  Old 
and  New,  the  latter  the  larger  and  of  recent 
growth;  pop.  in  1881,  19  888;  in  1861,  9,747. 
It  is  Rtuated  in  a  deep  valley,  is  the  centre  of 
tbe  Manchester  cotton-printing  bn^ees,  and 
has  besides  several  cotton  factories,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  end  chemical  work&  and  coal  mines. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

iCCVBAIKHI,  a  table  postnre,  between  sit- 
ting and  lying,  inventea  by  the  Oreeks  and 
adopted  by  the  Romans  and  Jews.  About 
the  low  dining  table  were  placed  two  or  three 
long  conches,   famished  with  more  or  less 


Fomptoooa  draperies,  on  each  of  which  lay  usu- 
ally three  persons,  on  their  left  side,  resting 
either  their  heads  or  elbows  upon  pillows,  the 
feet  of  the  first  being  behind  the  hack  of  the 
sewnd,  and  those  of  the  second  behind  that  of 


the  third.  The  middle  place  was  considered 
the  most  honorable.  Though  this  postnre  wat 
at  Brst  conddered  immodest  for  Roman  ladies, 
they  soon  Indulged  in  it ;  but  it  was  never  per- 
mitted to  children  or  persons  of  mean  condition. 
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Uan,  IMaAFlch,  a  OwBuu  obemlst,  bom 
In  Bbckobiu^  Maroh  9S,  1769,  died  in  Berlin, 
Jime  38,  18S6.  In  1168  be  w«at  to  Loudon, 
wWe  be  waa  sppomted  in  1601  i>rofeM«>r  of 
cbmuttry  sod  mineralog]'  In  the  durrej  insti- 
tata.  Bcnng  aoonfed  ot  pnrloining  booka  imd 
en^Tingi  from  tbe  fitKwj  of  the  rojal  insti- 
totMo,  be  retnmed  to  Germaoj',  and  in  1633 
vu  mmintod  [HtrfeNor  in  the  siuiool  of  indns- 
b7  tad  Um  Modetny  of  arohiteotore  in  Beriin. 
He  ia  known  in  oonneotion  with  the  introdno- 
Ikn  of  gM  lightB  in  Londoa.  He  vrote  "A 
Sjwtem  of  0b«niati7  "  (2  toU.,  London,  1  SOS), 
"A  Praetfeal  TrefttiM  on  Qai  Ligbto"  (1816), 
and  "  On  the  Adnlteration  of  Food." 

ACBJUMi  (Qtaldw),  'haiat  dama,  field  of 
blood),  tb«  name  given  to  tbe  pott«r'a  flold 
vhioh  iru  porohaaed  vith  tbe  uuHiej  for 
vhkdi  Jadaa  betrajred  Cbriat  It  was  after- 
ward  naed  aa  a  place  of  burial  for  atrutgera. 

A<XnULMY8T(Gr.  a  privatiTe,  a^aXii,  bead, 
nd  aoTv,  bladder ;  litM^y,  a  ajA  withont  a 
head),  a  venenlar  or  hyd^ad  growth,  aome- 
timea  foond  in  tbe  sabstanoe  of  the  Kver,  kid- 


lar  bag  or  aao,  having  Ua  walla  oeanpoaed  of 
eoodenaed  albnminona  aabatanoe,  of  a  lami- 
nated textore^  and  oonlaining  in  ita  oavitf  a 


anudler  aooondai?  oyata  by  a  prooua  of  bad- 
ding  or  outgrowth  from  ita  walla,  and  these 
seoondarj  ojats  are  sometimes  very  nomeroos. 
Thajr  are  d*velcf»ed  between  the  lajere  of  the 
pnuipal  ojst  wall,  and  prqject  Bometimes  in- 
temallf  and  MNoetuiies  eit«rnally.  Those 
qpedea  in  whieh  the  joong  ojsts  project  in- 
tenullj,  and  ar«  thrown  off  into  me  central 
eari^,  are  called  endogenous,  and  are  found 
prinotpallT'  in  the  hnman  nitgeot;  those  in 
wbioh  they  project  eztemallf  are  called  ez- 
oganoos,  ud  are  foond  in  the  ox  and  other 
mninatiiu  ftmiwain,  Aeajdialocysta  are  naa- 
alij  regaided  aa  of  a  pararilio  nature,  and  be- 
kngiog  to  tbe  olaaa  c/costoid  worms,  cS  which 
tha  oramarr  tapeworm  la  the  fiuniliar  repre- 
antatJTO.  The  embryo  of  these  eeatoid  wonna 
pnienta  at  one  pariod  a  globnlar  bodj  armod 
with  «U  oaloareoos  hooka,  which  afterward 
baeooea  develop  into  a  tapeworm  head, 
enclosed  in  an  inverted  globular  membrane. 
Vfaea  (Hte  of  theee  partiallj  developed  tape- 
worm beada  is  found  by  itself  surroimded  by 
a  cyat  and  imbedded  in  one  of  the  internal 
organs,  it  is  called  a  oy»t4ceretu.  When  the 
prindpal  cyat  enlarges  and  throws  off  a  number 
(d'  aeoondary  cysts  containing  tapeworm  heada, 
it  it  called  an  teki»ocoe«u*.  The  aoepbalooyst 
ii  believed  to  be  a  growth  having  the  aame  ori- 

Saa  the  above,  bat  in  which  for  some  reason 
tapewonn  heada  either  have  not  beeai  de- 
veloped at  all,  or  have  beomne  diaintegrated 
and  disappeared.  Hence  its  name,  indicating 
the  absoioe  of  the  head,  which,  if  present, 
wonld  be  deoinve  proof  of  its  paradtio  origio. 
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.  cMnpounds  of  which  acetic  add 
is  one  of  the  principal  oonatituenta.  They  are 
generally  aolnble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
some  of  them  are  deliquescent ;  those  that  are 
least  soluble  are  aoetatea  of  mercnry,  silver, 
molybdenum,  and  tangaten.  There  are  three 
olaaaea  of  aalts,  neutral  acid,  and  baaie,  all  of 
them  destroyed  at  a  red  heat  or  by  anlphnria 
acid,  which  latter  llberatea  acetic  aeid,  easily 
recognized  by  its  pungent  odor.  Beated  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  aeid  and  aloohol,  they 
^ve  rise  to  aoebo  ether  \  with  lime  they  fai' 
niah  aoetone,  which  haa  a  peculiar  character- 
istic odor;  and  distilled  with  cauetio  potash, 
they  yield  mamh  gas.    Their  solutions  yield 


acid.  There  are  numerous  acetates,  some 
largely  used  in  medicine  and  others  in  the  arts. 
Ammig  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: potaseic  acetate,  employed  as  a  diu- 
retic ;  ammoniac  acetate,  used  as  a  diaphoretic ; 
plumbic  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  used  aa  an 
aatringent  Of  the  acetates  employed  in  the 
arts  the  meet  Important  are:  acetates  of 
alumina,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  largely 
used  aa  mordanta  in  calico  printing;  acetate 
of  copper,  verdigris,  and  a  mixture  (k  acetate 
and  arsenite  of  copper  called  Schweinfurt  green. 


of  acetic  acid  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood.  Many  modem  ohemiata  divide 
the  acetates  into  two  claaaea:  1.  Uetallic  ace- 
tates, in  which  the  basic  hydn^en  of  the 


hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radical. 

ICmC  iOD  (Lat.  aeetum,  vinegar,  of  which 
it  cMiBtitntes  about  S  per  cent)  haa  been  known 
in  a  dllut«  form  fnnn  tbe  remotest  antiquity. 
It  can  be  prepared  m  two  conditions:  acetic 
anhydride,  at  anhydroua  acetic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid.  Anhydrous  acetic  add,  aa  obtained  by 
Gerhardt,  ia  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of 
high  refraothig  power,  having  a  very  pungent 
smell  and  emitting  a  vapor  which  is  extremely 
irritating  to  the  eyes.  It  gradually  absorbs 
moiatore  from  the  air,  and  becomes  converted 
into  the  common  actd.  Acetic  acid  can  be 
made  in  a  great  number  of  ways:  by  treating 
aldehyde,  aloohol,  and  ethylic  ethers  with  ozi- 
dititig  ageots;  by  fosin^  sugar,  starch,  oxalic 
add,  tartaric  add,  or  citric  add  with  piotaah ; 
by  submitting  wood,  sugar,  and  gums  to  dry 
distlllaticn ;  by  distiUiug  gelatine,  caaeine,  oi 
fibrine  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide.  It  has  been  made  ayn- 
thetically  by  Wanklyn,  by  paaeing  a  current 
of  oarbonic  aeid  into  a  solnlion  of  sodium 
methyl,  and  appears  t^i  eiiat  ready  formed  in 
the  jidoee  of  certain  planta,  auch  as  tbe  sap  of 
the  oak,  and  in  some  animal  fluids.  Tbe  pro- 
duct of  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  other 
apiritnona  liqnida  is  vinegar,  fonned  essentially 
of  acetio  aca  diluted  with  water.     (See  Viki- 
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OAB.)  The  ocetio  acid  employed  in  commeroe 
is  chiefly  derired  from  tlia  dry  diHtillation  of 
irood.  The  prooeea,  as  desoribed  by  the  late 
WilUam  Allen  Miller,  is  sabotanlially  aa  fol- 
lows: Harder  kinds  of  wood,  particolarly  the 
oak,  beecli,  birch,  and  uh,  are  anbieoted  to 
destraotive  distill&tion  in  iron  retorta  by  means 
of  a  heat  gradaallj  raised  to  low  redness.  The 
wood  ia  utmally  placed  in  theee  retorts  in  loose 
iron  cases,  by  wnich  means  the  charge  can  be 
rapidly  introdnoed  withont  loss  while  the  re- 
tort is  still  hot,  and  the  charcoal  can  be  with- 
drawn when  the  diatiUation  is  oomp1et«.  The 
qaantity  of  acid  obtained  varies  from  1}  Ui  3^ 
per  cent,  and  in  the  omdo  state  is  called  pyro- 
UgneoDS  acid,  in  allnsion  to  the  mode  of  ita 
formation  (Gr.  imp,  fire,  and  Lat.  lign'am, 
wood).  Daring  the  operation  a  large  quan- 
tity o£  tarry  matter  comes  over,  accompanied 
also  by  volatile  and  inflammable  bodlee,  among 
which  wood  spirit,  methyl  acetate,  and  acetone 
predominate.  These  bodies  are  condensed  in 
soitable  receivers,  while,  in  addition  to  cor- 
bonio  anhydride,  a  considerable  qaantity  of 
oombostible  gases,  oompoaed  chiefly  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbonio  oxide,  is  directed  into  the 
famaoe,  where  they  serve  u  taei,  and  aid  in 
heating  the  retorts.  In  about  24  hoars,  or  as 
soon  as  the  gases  cease  to  escape,  the  loo«e 
iron  ojlinders  containing  the  wood  are  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  dosed  willi  an  air- 
tight  cover,  so  as  to  allow  tho  oharcosl  to  cool 
esolnded  from  the  atmoqihere.  The  onide 
acid  liquid  which  has  been  oolleoted  in  the 
condenser  is  decanted  from  the  tar,  and,  when 
BQbmitted  to  distillation,  furnishes  wood  naph- 
tha, which  oonBtdtntes  the  more  volatile  por- 
tions; afterward  the  aoetio  acid  is  collected. 
The  latter,  however,  is  always  accompanied 
by  tarry  matters.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  these, 
the  liquid  is  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  the 
milk  of  lime  or  of  sodic  carbonate ;  a  quantity 
of  tar  rises  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  liquid  on 
standing ;  this  is  skimmed  oS,  and  the  solution 
of  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  and 
the  dry  residue,  if  the  sodium  salt  be  used, 
cantioasly  roasted  at  a  temperature  of  about 
BOO"  F,  (260°  0.)  to  eipel  tiie  tarry  matters. 
It  is  afterward  redissolved  in  water,  decanted 
from  the  carbonaceous  particles,  which  are 
allowed  to  subside,  tien  reorystalliied,  and 
submitted  to  distillation  with  sulphuric  or  with 
hydrochloric  aoid,  the  sulphuric  being  prefer- 
able when  sodio  acetate  is  employed,  while  hy- 
drochloric acid  answers  best  when  oaloio  ace- 
tate is  used, — PropertUi  o/Aetliti  Aeid.  Nor- 
mal acetic  acid.  Of  H*  Oi,  is  liquid  at  temper- 
atures above  63-6°  F.  (17°  0.) ;  below  this  point 
it  crystallizes  in  radiating  tafts  of  plates,  and 
is  called  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  oonoentrated 
acid  has  a  sharp  aromatio  taste  and  a  peculiar 
pungent  odor ;  it  blisters  the  skin  if  applied  to 
it  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time.  It  boils  at 
243°  F.  (117°  0.),  and  may  be  distilled  un- 
changed. Its  raanmum  density  is  1-OTS,  ocr- 
reaponding  to  a  mizture  of  77-3  per  cent  add 
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and  22-8  per  cent.  wat«r.  The  vapor  of  aoetio 
acid  ia  innommable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame 
and  produdng  by  its  combustion  water  and 
carbonic  acid. 

kCETthESS,  a  transparent  colorless  gas,  of 
a  peculiar  ^sagreeable  odor,  perceptible  when 
oml  gas  is  imperfectly  bomed  in  the  air.  It 
bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  Berthelot 
formed  it  by  transmitting  olefiant  gas  or  moroh 
gas  through  red-hot  tat)«a.  When  copper  ser- 
vice pipes  are  used  for  distributing  cool  gss,  a 
dark-red  copper  compound  is  sometimes  de- 
posited which  detonates  powerfUly  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  on  recdving  a  sudden  blow. 
Some  serious  oases  of  eiplosioiis  in  New  York, 
where  the  pipes  were  undei^oing  repairs,  were 
traced  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  to  this  osnse.  When 
mixed  with  ehlorine,  acetylene  explodes  spon- 
taneously ;  it  has  not  yet  been  liquefied  by  cold 
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.  . .  The  inhabitants  rfAchaia 
very  inoonmderable  member  of  the 
Hellenic  family  until  about  2S1  B.  0.  They 
formed  13  separate  self-governing  communi- 
ties, united  blether  only  by  the  religions 
bond  of  a  commoD  temple,  common  festivals, 
and  common  ancestry.  In  the  repulse  of  the 
Persian  invaders,  in  the  Peloponnedao  war, 
and  in  the  reristance  to  Uooedonian  conquest, 
they  took  little  part;  and  it  was  not  until 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Locedtemon  had  been 
subdued  or  humbled  by  Hacedooian  enprem- 
acy,  that  the  in^gnificant  Achnana  became 
illustrious.  When  the  Uacedonian  monarchy 
was  reeling  beneath  the  invaaicm  of  the  (ronls, 
four  Achson  towns  formed  a  league  for  mutual 
protection  in  281.  Boon  afterward  ./^am 
eieoted  its  garrison,  and  some  others  forced 
tneir  tyrants,  who  governed  in  the  HacedcmioD 
interest,  to  lay  down  their  authority.  In  20t 
Aratna,  the  Sioyonian,  brought  round  bis  native 
town  to  the  Aohtean  league,  and  got  himself 
elected  head  of  the  confederacy.  Corinth  was 
freed  from  ite  garrison  in  24S  by  the  ud  of  tl]« 
league,  and  was  admitted  a  member.  Uegaro, 
Epidaums,  Trcezen,  and  the  Arcadian  dlies 
Joined  soon  after.  In  208  Philipcemen,  of 
Megalopolis,  sncoeeded  Aratus  as  general  of  the 
league.  At  this  time,  and  especially  after  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedoman  mtmarch  at 
Oynoscepholee,  it  was  the  only  powerftd  state 
1^  In  Greece,  and  the  only  possible  bulwark 
against  Roman  power,  when  Sparta  Joined 
the  league  in  191  It  included  almost  aU  the 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesos,  together  with 
AliienB,  and  eeveral  cities  of  northern  Greece. 
For  60  years  the  Achcean  confederation  main- 
tuned  tiie  cause  of  Hellenic  independenoe,  and 
delayed  the  day  of  submisnon  to  Rome.  (Sep 
O&BBOB.}  At  last  t^e  Roman  senate  succeeded 
in  getting  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  league 
and  sent  Mummins  over  to  complete  the  eiib- 
jugation  of  Hellas,  This  was  done  in  1«  by 
the  defeat  of  Dimns,  the  general  of  the  ood- 
federates,  befbre  the  walls  of  Corinth.  All 
Greece  was  then  made  into  a  Kcmaa  province, 
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mder  (Le  name  of  Aohua. — The  AcbssD 
leaffae  te  the  best  example  of  the  federative 
■VBtem  bequeathed  to  the  world  hj  the  Greeks. 
Each  state  or  city,  whether  large  or  small,  had 
bat  me  vote,  and  retained  its  power  of  inter- 
Dsl  legtslaticm,  aa  well  as  its  separate  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  thongh  the  federal 
government  had  also  il^  ooina,  weights,  and 
measores,  whieh  were  nnifonn.  The  right  of 
intermarriage  withoat  lose  of  the  children's 
ottizeaahip,  and  the  right  of  holding  property 
and  of  importing  and  exporting  on  &Torable 
terms,  existed  between  the  sev^al  cities  of  the 
federation,  nntil  taken  away  by  the  Romans, 
by  way  of  poniahment  tor  resistanee  to  their 
pcdicy.  The  general  assembly  was  held  twioe 
a  fear,  bat  eitraordinary  assemblies  were 
sometimes  called.  At  the  spring  meeting  the 
itrat^as  or  oommander-in-obief,  the  hippar- 
elina  or  master  of  the  horee,  and  ten  other 
tafictjonaiiee  called  demiurgi,  were  elected. 
Although  every  citizen  who  eoold  afford  it 
mi^t  attend  these  assemblies,  all  the  oitiEens 
of  any  one  city  oonld  only  throw  one  vote,  a 
&ct  which  made  the  larger  oitiee,  saoh  as 
Corinth,  discontented.  Saoh  a  confederation 
In  the  aoe  of  Philip  wonld  probably  hare  pre- 
noted  t£e  Uaoedooian  oooqneet. 

mCU^  in  ancient  history,  Uie  name  of  one 
of  the  main  ^vid<ms  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
Or^nally  they  dwelt  in  Theesaly,  whenoe  they 
nigrated  to  tiie  Petopoimesns,  of  which  they 
were  the  rnling  nation  in  the  heroic  period. 
Tb.tii  name  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
as  a  generic  terra  for  the  Greets.  The  well- 
greaved  Aoheana,  the  long-haired  Achnans, 
are  terms  employed  to  deaionate  the  whole 
HeHenio  host  before  Troy.  Their  mytholo^cal 
ancestor  was  Acbnns,  son  of  Xnthns,  and 
graodeon  of  Hellen. 

UXLBMESW,  h  The  ancestor  and  founder 
of  liie  AchiemenidiB,  the  noblest  fkmily  of  the 


the  royal  family  of  Persia.  In  Latin  poetry, 
AeAameniua  is  often  nsed  as  a  ByBonyme  for 
Penicut,  Persian.  IL  Son  of  Darias  I,,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  was  made  by  the  latter 
satrap  of  Egypt  in  4S1  B.  0.,  and  accompanied 
him  m  his  expedition  agdnst  Greece  in  480, 
when  he  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet.  He 
fell  in  Egypt  in  460,  in  an  nnsaccesEfiil  attempt 
to  qoell  iJie  revolt  of  Inams,  a  Libyan  ohief. 

ICHIII,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
PetoponnesoB,  extending  along  the  coast  erf  the 
gnlf  of  Oorinth ;  greatest  length  fi'om  E.  to  W. 
abont  96  m. ;  breadth,  13  to  20  m.  Patras,  for- 
merly PatrtB,  is  the  only  Achiean  town  that  has 
preserved  any  importance.  The  coantry  was 
ori^nally  called  ..^Rialea,  that  is,  the  ooastland, 
and  inhabited  by  lonians,  who  were  dispos- 
Maaed  by  the  Achnans  on  the  oonqneet  of  the 
Pek^xmneeae  by  the  Dorians.  After  the 
Kcnnan  oonqnest  of  Greece  and  Haoedonia,  the 
provtaioe  of  Achaia  included  all  Peloponnesus, 
with  m,  Greece  S.  of  Theesaly. — In  the  preset 


kingdom  of  Greece  it  forms  a  nomarchy  or 
province  with  Ells;  area,  8,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 14»,eei.  Capital,  Patras.  (See  Aoh^ 
AN  Lbaoub,  and  Aoaxxsa.) 

ICHUtO,  Frau  Eail,  a  Pmasi&n  natoral  phi- 
losopher utd  chemist,  bom  in  Berlin,  April  28, 
1768,  dieil  April  20, 1821.  He  devoted  hinuell 
to  the  deTelopment  of  the  beet  soger  mannfoo- 
tore,  repeating  and  improving  npon  the  experi- 
ments of  Marggrof  The  resolts  of  his  investi- 
gations were  published  in  1799  and  1800,  but 
fonnd  neither  enoonragement  nor  imitation, 
apon  which  account  the  king  of  Prnasia  pre- 
sented him  with  a  farm  in  Silesia  where  he 
conld  continue  his  studies.  In  connection  with 
Nenbeok,  ho  spent  six  years  of  laborions  endea- 
vor before  he  disoovered  the  ti^e  method  of 
TTiAVinq  the  angar. 

iCHUD,  Uili  ivMe  B^ttee,  a  French 
novelist,  horn  at  Ifarseilles  in  April,  1814,  died 
March  S4,  167C.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
employed  in  commerce  end  provincial  adminie- 
tration.  and  he  afterward  became  a  Journalist 
In  Paris.  In  1840  he  acoomponied  the  duke 
of  Montpensier  to  Spain  as  a  reporter.  In  1 847 
he  published  BelU-Bo§e,  a  snoceesfal  novel  (6 
vola.  8to);  and  he  afterward  produced  masj 
otbera,  bMdes  a  number  of  plays, 

USBUtB,  L  The  compamon  of  ^neas  in 
his  flight  from  Troy,  and  in  his  subsequent 
wanderings,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Virgil.  He  is  always  termed  Adut  Aehati* 
(the  f^thfU  Achates),  whence  the  phrase  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  applied  to  any  faithful 
confidant  in  a  subordinate  position,  n.  In 
onoient  geography,  a  river  in  the  south  of 
Sicily,  between  Camarina  and  Gelo,  now 
oalled  Dirillo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the 
place  where  the  first  agat«  was  found ;  hence 
the  derivation  of  the  word  agate. 

ACHEEK,  an  independent  sovereignty,  com- 
prising the  N. W.  portion  of  Sumatra;  area, 
25,B00  sq.  m.  As  early  as  1609  the  Portuguese 
viwted  this  country,  and  in  1602  the  English, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  pep- 
per, entered  Into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
King.  The  East  India  oompany  in  16G9  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  the  capital ;  but  it  was 
eventually  removed  to  Benooolen,  on  the  8. 
ooost  of  Sumatra.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in 
1819  secured  to  the  East  India  oompany  and 
the  British  government,  by  treaty,  the  right 
of  freely  trading  to  all  the  ports  of  Acheen. 
The  government  of  Acheen  is  an  hereditary 
monajchy,  the  uower  of  the  king  or  snltan 
being  limited  only  by  the  power  of  his  greater 
vassals.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  190 
small  districts.  This  part  of  Sumatra  is  com- 
paratively healthy,  but  the  interior  is  alraoHt 
entirely  unknown.  The  people  are  taller, 
stouter,  and  darker  than  the  other  Sumatrans. 
They  are  strict  Jfohammedans,  and  writ«  in 
Malay  characters.  They  manufacture  a  few 
silk  goods,  uid  a  good  deal  of  thick  ootl<m 
doth  and  striped  and  checkered  stufie. — 
AekMV,  the   capital,   stands  abont   a  league 
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from  the  eea,  on  a  river  thai  empties  At 
Achfitti  head,  the  extreme  N.  W.  ptunt  of  Su- 
matra. The  roadstead  Is  gooiL  being  safely 
sheltered  by  several  small  islands.  A  bar  at 
the  month  of  tbe  river  prevents  all  bnt  vessels 
of  three  or  fonr  feet  draoght  from  entering  it. 
Uost  of  the  honses  are  bnilt  of  bazflboos  and 
rough  timber  raised  on  piles,  to  escape  iunnda- 
tion.  The  city  contfuns  many  fine  boildings, 
among  which  are  nomerous  moaqnes  and 
otiier  poblio  edifices,  and  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  king.  It  had  formerly  aboat  SS,  000  in- 
habitants, but  is  now  on  the  decline. 

iraUdDS  (dow  Atpropaiamo),  a  river  of 
Qreeoe,  which  rises  in  Monnt  Pindns,  flows  S., 
separates  ^tolia  from  Aoarnania,  and  falls  into 
the  Ionian  sea.  Homer  calls  it  the  "  king  of 
rivers."  It  is  the  largest  stream  in  Greece,  ila 
length  being  180  miles. 

UnENUCH.  I.  iadma,  a  German  land- 
«o^e  painter,  bom  in  Cassel,  Sept.  29,  1816. 
He  studied  at  Dfisseldori^  under  Sohirmer  and 
Bchadow,  and  at  the  age  of  IS  prodnced  land- 
scapes of  merit.  He  afterward  travelled  over 
many  parts  of  Enrope  in  search   of  sabjects, 


and  took  particular  aeligbt  in  reprodadng 
scenery  of  Norway,  the  Alps,  and  the  ^^rol. 
His  Italian  landscapes  are  also  impressed  with 


a  fine  feeling  for  the  picturesque.  As  a  puntei 
of  the  grand  and  savage  aspects  of  nature,  he 
holds  a  high  rank.  His  works  are  widely 
scattered  over  Europe,  and  a  nomtier  are 
owned  in  the  United  Btatea.  il.  OiwiU, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  also  a  painter  of  the 
Dosseldorf  school,  bom  in  that  city,  Feb.  3, 
1B2T.  Since  166S  he  has  been  professor  of 
landscape  painting  at  the  DAsseldorf  academy. 
His  best  pictures  are  of  Italian  scenery.  His 
"  Funeral  of  Palestrina  "  was  rewarded  witJi  a 
medal  at  the  Paris  eifioBition  of  ISei. 

tCHEKOIf,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  believed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world.  !•  A  river  in  Epims,  which 
flowed  tbroDgb  Achemsia  lake  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  IL  A  river  in  Elis,  an  affluent  of  the 
Alpheos.  IIL  A  river  ui  Brnttium,  B.  Italy. 
1T>  The  river  of  the  lower  world,  around  which 
the  shades  were  believed  to  hover.  The  name 
was  also  nsed  for  the  lower  world  in  general. 

ACHEKDSIA,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  several 
lakes  believed  to  lie  connected  with  the  lower 
world.  The  principal  ones  were  those  in  Epi- 
rus  and  Campania,  the  latter  between  Cnma 
and  Oape  Misennm.  Aoheruda  was  also  the 
name  of  a  chasm  in  Bithynio,  into  which  Her- 
oolesd^scended  to  bring  up  Cerberus. 

KHEKT,  Dom  J«m  Lm  4.',  a  French  eavant, 
bora  in  1009,  died  April  24,  1S85.  He  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  librarian  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germun  des  Fr£s  at  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
life  chiefly  to  coiiecting  and  editing  documents 
relating  to  mediteval  ecclesiastical  history.  His 
principal  work  was  Veterum  aliquot  Scripto- 
rnm  qui  in  Oallia  Sibliotheeia  maxima  Bene- 
dietinorum  latuerant  l^ieileffimaClS  vols.  4to, 
1SS6~'77;  afterward  re6dited  by  Barre,  S  vola 
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to}.,  1728).  He  also  asNsted  in  the  Aeta 
SiMetonim  Ordinit  8.  BenedieU  (9  vols.  fol.). 
ACHUXES.  properly  AthlUeM,  the  hero  of  the 
Iliad,  was  tne  son  of  Pelens,  king  of  the  Hyr- 
midona  in  PhthiolJB  in  Thesaaly,  grandson  of 
^aons,  and  thus  third  in  descent  from  Zena 
His  mother  was  the  sea  goddess  Thetis. 
danght«r  of  Nerens ;  hence  he  is  often  called 
Pelides,  Peleladee,  luid  JEacidea.  The  story  of 
his  early  life  is  told  in  diflerent  waya  One 
account  is.  that  bis  motlier,  foreseeing  Us  early 
death,  endeavored  to  save  him  by  dipping  him 
in  the  river  Styx,  whose  waters  had  tiie  prop- 
erty of  rendering  the  human  frame  invulner- 
able. The  heel  by  which  she  held  the  babe 
was  not  wetted,  and  remained  the  sole  vulner- 
able point  of  the  hero.  He  was  educated  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  war  and  eloquence, 
and  by  Chiron  the  centaur,  who  tanght  him 
the  hewing  art  To  keep  him  out  of  danger, 
Thetis  disguised  him  aa  a  maiden,  and  sent  bim 
to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyroa 
Here  his  real  character  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  him,  named  Neoptolemos 
or  Pyrrhns,  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes.  The  prophecy  was  that  Troy 
would  never  be  taken  in  the  absence  ot 
Achilles,  and  the  crafty  Ulysses  was  sent  to 
discover  him.  Disguised  as  a  peddler,  he  ofiered 
the  Bcyrian  maidens  female  trinkets  and  wea- 
pons of  war ;  all  of  them  chose  ornaments,  but 
the  disguised  hero  clutched  the  sword  and 
shield.  He  went  to  Troy,  accompanied  by  his 
tutor  Phieoii  and  his  friend  PatrocliiB,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  llyrmidonSj  in  60  ships  of  war. 
Previous  to  his  djspulo  with  Agamemnon  he 
ravaged  the  conntry  round  Troy,  and  took  and 
destroyed  13  towns  on  the  coast  and  II  in  the 
interior.  Brisels  was  hie  favorite  female  slave 
and  concubine,  whom  he  had  csptnrod  at  the 
sack  of  Lymessna  The  commander-in-chief^ 
Agamemnon,  claimed  her  as  indemnity  fbr  his 
slave  Chrysela  Achilles  obeys  on  the  entreaty 
of  Minerva,  bnt  retires  to  his  tent  in  wratli  and 
resentment,  reAising  to  take  farther  part  in  the 
oampugn.  The  Greeks  suffer  a  myriad  of  woes 
in  his  sMence,  but  no  calamity  w^ll  change  his 
decision,  At  last  his  bosom  friend  Pattoclns 
gains  his  permission  to  put  on  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  and  show  himself  to  the  Trojans. 
Believing  that  AchiUes  has  come,  they  flee  in 

Kmio.  Patroolns  presses  on,  and  is  slain  by 
eotor.  liien  Achilles,  in  the  demre  to  aveng« 
his  friend,  reconciles  himself  with  Agamemnon, 
receives  Brisels  again,  gets  a  new  suit  i^  armor 
trma  Vulcan,  including  the  far-&med  shield, 
which  is  brought  to  him  by  his  mother,  and 
rushes  into  the  fight.  He  slanghters  a  great 
number  of  Trojans,  contends  with  the  river  god 
Xsnthus,  whose  course  he  has  heaped  with 
corpses  and  defiled  with  blood,  and  drives  oil 
the  Trojans  within  the  walls  of  tbmr  city. 
Hector  alone  dares  to  withstand  his  oonrse. 
Achilles  chases  him  three  limes  around  the 
walls  of  Troy,  slays  him,  and,  tying  the  body 
to,  his  ohaiiot,  drags  it  into  the  camp  of  tha 
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Gmks.  He  inetitntes  games  in  bonor  of  hia 
Mend,  and  slays  12  captive  Trojan  yontha  on 
tkfaneriU  pyre,  to  eatieff  the  manesof  Patro- 
cIm.  Priam,  I«d  by  Mercnry,  penetratei  to  hia 
tent,  and  prevails  npon  him  to  allow  the  body 
of  Hector  to  ba  ransomed.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  The  accounts  of  his 
ileath  are  varions.  One  represents  him  as 
ftUing  by  the  arrow  of  Paris,  directed  by 
Apollo  at  the  vnlnerable  heel,  when  he  was  in 
the  temple  of  that  god,  aboat  to  eeponsc  at  the 
iltar  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  His 
remuna  were  collected  to  a  golden  nm,  and  a 
ceootaph  was  erected  to  him  on  the  promontory 
oT  Sigenm.  This  monnment  wiu  always  an 
otject  of  veneration  to  the  Greeks;  Alexander 
tlie  Great  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  and  ran 
naked  three  timet  around  iL 

MHILLES  TATIDS.  1.  A  Greek  astronomer, 
■apposed  to  have  floarished  in  the  4th  centory 
ofosr  era,  and  to  be  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
tbc  sphere,  a  ft-agment  of  which  is  extant.  II> 
A  native  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  "  The  Story  of  Lencippe  and 
Gitophon,"  which  has  come  down  to  us.  He 
probably  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. By  some  bit^raphera  these  two  writers 
are  considered  identical. 

ACHMgr.     Bee  AnuxD. 

ACKUH.     Bee  Ekhmiti. 

ACHIOMAHC  lens  (Gr.  a,  withont,  and 
jtpuiui,  color).  When  light  is  refracted  iiy  any 
traosparent  medinm,  dispersion  always  takes 
place;  that  is,  the  rays  of  different  color  con- 
tuned  inwhite  light  are  not  equally  refracted  or 
deviated  from  their  path.  It  wonld  seem  that 
the  amonnt  of  this  disperuon  must  always  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  refraction,  but 
experiments  have  shown  that  diverse  refracting 
substances  differ  considerably  in  this  rei^ect 
Th^  dispersing  and  refracting  properties  are 
determined  by  paswng  a  ray  of  light  through 
solid  prisma  of  different  material,  or  liaaid 
prisms  enclosed  between  gloss  plates.  The 
refracting  power  ia  then  measured  by  the 
amoont  of  deviation  of  tiie  ray,  and  the 
di^iersive  power  by  the  length  of  the  colored 
spectrum  prodnoed.  So  it  has  been  fonnd  that 
if  the  relative  amounts  of  refraction  of  water, 
crown  gloss,  flint  gloss,  and  oU  of  casda  are  ex- 
pr«ssod  by  the  numbers  1S3, 163, 162,  and  169, 
the  amounts  of  dispersion  or  the  lengths  of  their 
spectra  are  in  ratio  of  14G,  203,  488,  and  1,080. 
If  the  angle  of  a  prism  is  increased,  the  refract- 
ing and  dispersing  power  both  increase  in  tlie 
nme  ratio;  and  it  is  evident  that  two  prisms 
of  different  material  may  be  mode  at  soch  an- 
gles that  they  produce  the  same  length  of  spec- 
trwn,  or  possess  the  same  dispersion,  bnt  that 
then  their  refracting  powers  will  not  be  the 
■ame.  In  figs-  I  and  2  two  such  prisms  ore 
represented,  the  first  refracting  more  than  the 
second,  but  giving  eqnol  lengths  of  spectra.  If 
now  two  such  prisma  are  jdned  in  opposite 
directions,  oa  represented  In  fig.  8,  they  will 
oauae  a  nentralization  of  the  eqnal  spectra,  but 
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not  of  the  unequal  refraction,  and  therefore 
they  will  produce  a  deviation  or  refraction  of 


the  rays  without  dispernon  of  the  light ;  no 
colored  spectnim  will  be  prodnoed,  but  onlr 
a  pure  white  spot  will  be  the  result  of  suoa 
a  oombination,  which  is  colled  an  achroma^ 
prism.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
tenae*  in  all  our  modem  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, photographie  and  other  opticol  appora- 
tuB  are  constructed.  A  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass  brings  the  rays  together  to  a  number  of 
differently  colored  foci,  of  which  the  red  rays 
will  be  the  furthest  from  the  lens,  fig.  4.  (See 
Abkbration,  Ckkomatio.)  a  ooncave  Imu 
will  throw  the  red  rays  nearer  to  the  axis,  flg. 
6 ;  bat  if  this  concave  lens  is  made  of  flint  g^oas 
(a  material  having  a  alightiy  greater  rcAaoting 


but  a  much  greater  dispersive  power),  and 
ground  to  such  a  curve  as  completely  to  nen- 
tralize  the  dispersion  or  coloring  of  the  first 
lens,  while  it  affects  its  refractioD  only  sc  ' 

to  lengthen  its  focal  distance,  the  c 
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tiaa  will  bring  the  t&j^  to  a  focus  witbont  sep- 
ftr&ting  the  lumiiioasrays  into  their  colored  coa- 
etitaenta;  see  tig.  6.  tinch  b  lens  'a  said  to  be 
oorreoted  for  ohroni&tic  aberratioB-  Sometmea 
the  concare  ooirectiog  lena  of  flint  glass  does  not 
quite  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  then  the 
combination  is  swd  to  be  under-corrected ;  bat 
BOroetinies  the  opposite  is  the  case,  when  the 
combination  is  said  to  be  oTer-corrected.  In 
this  cose  the  chromatio  aberration  will  be  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  with  a  eiagle  convex  tena. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  oolored  spectra 
produced  bj  different  media  have  not  an  exact 
proportional  itj  toward  one  another,  an  abso- 
Into  achromatism  is  impossible ;  but  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  it  in  some 
degree  by  the  addition  of  a  third  lens  of  pkto 
glass.  Attempts  to  make  aobromatic  lenses  by 
enclodng  fluids  of  different  diffractive  powers 
between  ^lass'  lenses  have  all  failed,  by  reason 
of  the  vanabihty  in  snob  fluids ;  in  the  course  of 
time  portions  of  higher  refractive  power  will 
accumulate  at  the  lower  sides,  and  by  changes 
of  temperature  ourrents  will  be  set  up  which 
disturb  the  images  seen.  As  the  manu&cture 
of  flint  glass  for  large  achromatic  lenses  is  a 
very  difficult  and  uncertain  operation,  and 
therefore  very  expensive,  their  size  has  been  re- 
dnced  by  placing  an  over-corrected  combination 
of  half  the  size  in  the  middle  of  the  telescope ; 
such  an  instrument  is  called  a  dialitio  tele- 
scope. Becentiy  the  plan  of  the  elder  Uer- 
Bche!  has  been  revived,  namely,  to  use  no  large 
achromatic  ot:ijeclJve  lenses  at  all,  but  reflec- 
tors, which  of  course  can  have  no  chromatic 
aberration,  which  is  the  result  of  refraction. 

iCID,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  in  which 
that  element  is  united  to  an  electro-negative 
radical.  In  common  lan^age  the  term  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  acidiu,  meaning 
anything  sour.  Oxygen  was  formerly  con- 
■idered  to  be  the  element  upon  which  the 
existence  of  the  acid  character  mainly  de- 
pended, as  its  name  (signifying  generator  of 
acids)  implies;  but  later  researches  have 
bronght  to  light  a  number  of  compounds 
oontuning  hydrogen  possessed  of  acid  proper- 
ties in  which  oxygen  is  not  present.  Hence 
hydrogen  is  now  regarded  as  more  truly  the 
generator  of  acids  than  oxygen.  The  asual 
test  for  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  its  prop- 
erty of  changing  blue  vegetable  colors  to  red. 
We  are  already  acquainted  with  several  hun- 
dred acids,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
organic  kingdom,  and  now  ones  are  con- 
stantly discovered  by  chemists.  The  juices 
of  plants  and  the  constituents  of  anim^  bod- 
ies furnish  their  peculiar  acids;  and  with  the 
changes  these  nndergo  new  acids  are  gen- 
erated by  different  modes  of  combination, 
which  prooesses  are  now  imitated  by  art  so 
as  to  reproduce  by  synthesis  a  number  of 
organic  acids.  Some  acids,  when  uncom- 
hined,  are  gaseous,  others  fluid,  and  others 
solid.  Their  properties  also  are  as  various  as 
the  conditions  in  which  they  exist 
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iCIUCS  GUBMO,  MUlaa,  a  Roman  general, 
who  became  consul  in  191  B.  C.  He  was  of 
plebeian  origin,  but  rose  by  regular  gradation. 
He  supported  Cornelias  Scipio;  coronutnded 
as  consul  against  Antiochue  the  Great  of  Syria, 
and  defeated  him  at  Thermopjln ;  and  sub- 
sequently carried  on  the  war  against  tbo 
^tolians  with  equal  success.  On  his  retnm 
he  had  a  triumph.  But  this  elevation  and 
succesa  of  a  plebeian  gave  offence  to  the  pa- 
tricians of  fiome,  who  stirred  up  annoyances 
and  accused  him  of  keeping  back  tlie  public 
spoils;  bnt  he  was  not  condemned.  He  was 
the  tirst  to  whom  a  statue  of  gold  was  erected 
in  Italy.  He  wroto  the  annals  of  Rome  in 
Greek,  a  narrative  full  of  fables. 

KI  I£1I£,  a  seaport  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  waters;  pop.  in  1871, 
8G,787.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  lava  with  a, 
precipice  over  660  feet  high  facing  the  sea,  in 
the  highly  pictnresque  region  between  Honnt 
Etna  and  Catania,  11  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  latter, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Aci;  is  well 
built,  principally  of  lava,  and  has  many 
churches,  convents,  and  towers.  Great  quan- 
tities of  diaper  are  made.  Near  the  town  uro 
the  famous  cave  of  Polyphemus  and  the  grotto 
of  Galatea. 

ACIS,  in  Ovid,  son  of  Paunns  and  Symffithia, 
beloved  by  the  nereid  Galatea,  nnd  through 
Jealousy  crushed  to  death  under  a  huge  rock 
hy  Polyphemus.  Galatea  changed  his  blood 
into  the  river  Acis,  on  which  now  stands  the 
town  of  Aci  Realc,  where  the  scenes  of  the 
legend  are  still  shown. 

ICKERMU'N.  I.  Kairari  Eract,  a  German 
comedian,  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  German  stage,  lorn  in  Schwerin  in  1710, 
died  in  Hamburg,  Nov.  18,  1771.  In  1740  he 
made  hia  d^but  as  an  actor  under  the  auspices 
of  SchOnemann,  and  afterward  organized  a 
travelling  company,  with  which  he  performed 
in  many  places.  He  is  celebrated  bh  the 
founder  of  the  Hamburg  theatre  (1766),  whoae 
performances  inspired  Lcssing's  famous  com- 
ments on  dramatic  art  II.  S«FUe  Charlaltc, 
wife  of  the  preceding  (1740),  previously  widow 
of  the  organist  BchrCder,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1714,  died  Oct  14,  17B2.  She  was  not  only 
distinguished  as  an  accomplished  actress  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  teacher  of  tho 
histrionic  art,  but  also  as  the  mother  by  her 
first  marriage  of  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schr&der 
(see  SchbOdeb),  and  of  two  daughters  by  her 
second  marriage,  also  very  diatingaished ;  Do- 
BOTHEA,  who  retired  from  the  stage  in  1778 
on  marrying  Prof.  Unzer,  and  Chablottk, 
whose  death  in  1T75,  in  her  16th  year,  was 
generally  deplored  at  Hamburg. 

ICLiND.  I.  Jska  Dyiie,  a  British  mqjor,  son 
of  a  baronet,  commander  of  the  grenadiers  in 
the  battle  of  Stillwator  in  tho  American  revo- 
lution, Oct  7,  JT77,  died  in  1778.  When 
overpowered  by  numbers  the  British  retreated 
to  their  camp,  which  was  thriously  stormed  by 
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AmoU.  Mt\]or  Acload  was  shot  tbroogh  tho 
legs  and  tnkca  prisoner.  When  Geo-Frasor 
vas  brought  mortally  woondod  to  the  qnartera 
of  the  boroneaa  do  Riedeeel,  a  report  reachdd 
lAdy  Huriot  Aelnnd  (dunghtcr  of  tho  carl  of 
Ilchester),  in  a  tent  near  by,  that  her  husband 
Vis  also  mortally  nonndod.  Sho  determined 
to  seek  him  in  the  American  camp,  although 
aha  was  at  tho  time  much  dabilitated  by  wont 
of  food  and  rest,  and  by  anguish  of  mind. 
She  waa  rooeived  with  kindacas;  hor  atten- 
tioaa  restored  her  husband  to  health,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  Americans  toward  both  mode  a 
profoand  impreasion  on  tho  mind  of  Miyor 
Aeland.  After  his  return  to  England  the  noit 
year,  be  was  provoked  to  give  tue  lie  direct  at 
a  dinner  party  to  Lieut.  Lloyd  for  some  foul 
asperaons  on  the  American  name.  A  dnel 
enaned,  ond  M^or  Aclond  was  shot  through 
the  head,  a  ciramnatance  which  caosed  his 
derotod  wife  the  loss  of  her  senses  for  two 
Tsara.  She  afterward  married  the  Rot.  Mr. 
Brodenoll,  a  chaplain  in  the  British  army,  who 
hod  aocomponied  her  in  her  perilons  puranit 
of  her  hnsbond,  and  died  in  181S.  Bhe  wrote 
a  narratire  of  the  campaigns  of  1776-'T, 
IL  Hhtj  Weatwirth,  M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1616,  nhy- 
rician  to  the  Raddiffe  infirmary,  and  Lee's 
reader  in  anatomy  at  Oxford,  is  distinguished 
aa  a  promoter  of  sanitary  reform.    He  aocom- 

C'ed  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  United 
»  in  1860  OS  his  medical  attendant 
ionic  UKE  (Gr.  «,  without,  and  nXmiv,  to 
incUne),  mn  ima^nory  line  on  tlie  earth's  surface 
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the  magnetic  equator,  being  abont  90°  distant 
from  tho  magnetio  poles;  It  i«  variable  and 
rons  quite  irregularly.  At  present  it  intar- 
secta  the  geogtaphicid  equator  near  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  and  some  ISO"  E.  of  that  point 
in.  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  tho  western  hemi- 
apbere  it  is  S.  and  in  the  eBat«m  N.  of  the 
ognator. 

aiuMiuTT-of,  sleepless),  on  order 


service  day  and  night,  without  ceasing.  This 
they  accompliahed  by  dividing  themaelves  into 
three  reliers,  sacceeding  one  another  alter- 
nately. Their  centre  was  the  cloister  of 
Irensrion,  near  Constantinople.  They  flour- 
ished in  tho  Gth  century;  m  the  sncceeding 
oenttiry  they  were  pat  under  tho  ban  of  the 


chorch,  on  acoonnt  of  their  leanings  toward 
tho  Nostorian  Christians  and  thoir  doctrines. 

ACDLYTE  (Gr.  araAmnSo;,  attending),  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Roman  CathoUo  ohnrch,  and  in 
the  chnrchea  of  the  East,  next  in  rank  to  the 
sab-deocon,  whose  principal  office  is  to  light 
the  candles  on  the  altar,  ond  attend  on  the 
priest  or  other  aacred  ministers  during  mass 
and  vespers.  The  youths  who  serve  at  the 
altar  ore  also  called  acolytes,  though  not  or- 
diuned. 

ICOXl,  a  viliage  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat  35" 
24'  K.,  Ion.  10e°  10'  W.,  supposed  by  the  abb^ 
Domenech  to  be  the  Acuco  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  historians,  and  the  oldest  Indian  town 
in  the  territory.  It  is  built  upon  the  horizontal 
summit  of  on  isolated  and  almost  perpendicular 
rook  894  feet  in  height  The  greater  part  of 
the  ascent  to  it  is  made  by  means  of  a  road  cut 
lilie  a  spiral  sturcase  in  the  rock.  Tlie  village 
consists  of  large  blocks  of  houses,  60  or  TO  in 
each  block.  It  is  sud  the  Spaniards  took  the 
town  from  the  Indians  in  ISfi). 

IGOHUfiCl.  L  A  central  province  of  Chili; 
area,  abont  e,000  sq.  m. ;  ^op.  in  1B68,  iaO,6T2. 
The  entire  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by 
rugged  spurs  of  the  Aades  and  very  fertile 
vijleys,  watered  by  several  rivers  flowing 
through  the  province  to  tho  Pacific.  This 
region  abonnos  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
mines;  the  last  were  at  one  time  very  famous. 
In  1863  there  were  in  working  order  9  g  " 


B  silver,  and  828  < 
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port  is  irrigated  Dy  innumerable  artificial 
water  courses,  supplied  from  the  rivers,  by 
means  of  which  large  crops  are  produced  of 
excellent  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  aa 
of  hemp  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Snch 
irrigation  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
extraordinary  aoarcity  of  rain.  The  province 
is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of  Andes, 
Ligua,  Petorca,  Patocudo,  and  San  Felipe. 
Capital,  San  Felipe  de  Aconcagua,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  3,000 
feet  above  the  Pacific,  66  m.  N.  E.  of  Valpa- 
raiso; pop.  about  T,000.  II,  A  peak  of  the 
Andes  in  the  preceding  province,  N.  E,  of 
San  Felipe,  in  lat  83°  89'  S..  Ion.  TO"  W., 
believed  to  be  the  highest  in  this  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  measurement  of  M.  I^sais, 
to  the  results  of  whose  labors  more  credit  is 
given  than  to  those  of  any  other  scientific 
investigator  of  the  Andes,  Aconcagua  reaches 
a  bei^t  of  6,834  metres,  or  32,422  feet,  above 
tho  level  of  the  ocean,  being  997  feet  higher 
than  Chimborazo  and  1,138  feet  higher  than 
Sorato,  which  were  formerly  conaidered  the 
most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Andean  chain. 
Aconcagua  bos  been  described  as  the  cone  of 
an  extinguished  volcano,  and  the  error  prob- 
ably arises  from  a  widely  published  statement 
of  Darwin,  who  asserts  that  when  in  the 
Beagle  expedition  in  183G  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  the  volcano  of  Aconcamia  was  in 
eruption.  Neither  its  shape  nor  its  external 
features  would  indicate   an  extinguished  vol- 
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cano;  it  is  a  coloBsa],  ang:alar,  and  lerratsd 
maas,  withont  any  lava  or  other  vestigea  of 
volconio  action,  and  can  only  b«  aeau  in  oil  its 
grandear  from  the  eaat,  because  the  moontuns 
whJcli  Hnrronnd  it  on  the  west  impede  the 
view.  From  Valparaiso  a  view  of  the  peak 
oulj,  rising  far  above  the  snmmits  of  even 
that  ^gantio  chain  of  moontoina,  is  obtained. 
iCOKlTE  (Gr.  axoviTOB,  probably  lh)m  ocov?, 
a  Btone,  becanse  it  grows  in  stony  places),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  tho  order  ranvneula^ea, 
one  of  tho  distingoishing  martu  of  which,  the 
hooded  form  of  the  upper  sepal,  gives  the 
name  mookshood  to  a  cultivated  species.  A 
plant  of  this  name  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  may  have  been  one  of  the  species  now 
tyelonging  to  the  genna.  The  apeoies  at 
present  in  use  as  a  medicament  is  the  a«o- 
nitum  napellvM,  cnltivated  in  our  gardens  under 
the  name  of  monkshood ;  bat  several  other 
species  possess  similar  properties  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree.  Among  these  are  A.  lyeoei' 
tonum  and  A.  ferox.  Probably  the  latter, 
from  which  t!io  iuK  root  of  Ncpaal  in  India 
is  obtained,  possesses  tho  most  deadly  qual- 
ities. This  was  nsed  by  the  natives  to  poison 
their  wells  on  the  advance  of   the  BrilMi 
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crm^  into  their  tcnit«rica.  Somo  of  t!io 
cultivated  Totieties  of  A.  nnpeiita,  Imving 
leaves  of  n  lightar  shade  of  groeu,  with  blue 
and  white  flowers,  have  less  acridity  than  the 
darker  vailety,  and  would  probably,  if  used, 
be  found  to  posseea  loss  medicinal  power, — 
£>om  tlto  rooiS  snd  leaves  of  the  officinal 
snecies  are  prep;ired  extracts  and  tinctures. 
Those  fl'om  the  root  are  the  most  powerftil, 
and  are  larpely  used  in  medicine.  The  phys- 
iological action  of  this  drag  depends  chiefly, 
und  probably  entirelv,  upon  tho  alkaloid 
aconitio,  thooph  two  other  alkaloids,  acoaella 
ond  napcllina,  bcudes  aconitie  acid,  ore  i^mong 
its  constituents.  Aconitid  ia  a  white  sub- 
stance, not  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  reaoily  so  in 
aloohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.     It  is  probably 
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not  crystallizable,  ond  the  crystallized  sped- 
mens  exhibited  as  snoh  consist  partly  of 
aconella,  which  is  crystollizable  ena  inert  in 
dojes  in  which  aconitia  would  be  fatally 
poisonous.  This  statement  derives  support 
trom  the  fact  that  the  French  and  German 
aconitia,  which  is  partially  cryotalliiable,  is 
mnch  weaker  than  the  En^ish.  This  alkaloid 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  known  poisons. 
One  fiftieth  of  a  grain  has  repeatedly  proved 
fatal  to  dogs,  and  nearly  so  to  man.  lb) 
effects,  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
those  of  a  corresponding  dose  of  aconite  or 
its  tincture,  are  a  burning  and  swelled  feelins 
of  lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  naasea  and 
sometimes  vomiting,  headache^  shooting  painn 
of  the  face,  difficult  respiration,  g^eral 
profltretioD,  and,  after  a  slight  preliminair 
rise,  a  marked  diminution  of  the  f^qnency 
and  force  of  the  heart's  pulsations.  As  the 
fatal  dose  is  approach ec  tlie  pnlae  again 
becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  The  mmd  is  clear, 
and  there  is  but  iittk  somnolence;  the  pnpif 
is  dilated,  but  less  so  then  by  atropia.  Fatal 
poisoning  has  taken  place,  not  only  from  the 
use  of  the  medicinal  ^reparationa  of  the  dmg, 
but  from  its  being  mistaken  for  horseradish  or 
other  edible  plants,  from  which  with  core  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished. — The  therapentic 
action  of  aconite  is  obtained  by  doses  mnoh 
smaller  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the 
effects  just  described.  A  slight  tingling  of  the 
lips  ana  tongue  may  bo  regarded  as  a  sign  that 
the  doee  is  not  to  be  increased.  Since  its 
action,  after  a  primary  slight  stimulant  effect, 
is  eEsentialty  to  diminish  the  activity  of  tho 
nervous  system,  and  secondarily  that  of  the 
heart,  it  ia  used  in  medicine  for  two  objects; 
first,  to  diminish  pain,  as  in  neural^a:  and 
secondly,  to  diminish  the  octivity  of  the  neart 
la  iademmatory  diseases.  According  to  some 
observers,  aconite  possesses  a  greater  power 
in  tho  reduction  of  certain  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory ferer  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
effects  npon  tho  heart  described  above ;  bat  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  diseasea 
in  which  aconite  is  supposed  to  display 
pecaliar  power,  tonsillitis  for  inatunce,  have 
naturally  a  very  limited  duration.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  most  observers  that  the  curative 
effect  of  aconite  is  displayed  chiefly  in  the 
early  stages  of  inflammations.  The  list  of 
diseases  in  which  aconite  has  been  nsed  is 
very  large,  embracing  those  in  which  inflam- 
matory or  neuralgic  symptoms  are  prominent. 
In  poisoning  by  this  drug,  sfter  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  stintuknt  remedies,  such  as 
alcohol,  wine,  and  hrondy,  and  dry  heat  to 
the  Burfoce,  should  be  used. 

ICONITE,  Winter  (eranthii  hyeftiaUi),  a  small 
tutierons  and  herbaceous  plant,  growing  with- 
out stem,  and  bearing  in  early  spring  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  cup  form.  Its  leaves  are 
smooth,  pole  green,  many-eut,  and  peltate; 
and  its  scape,  only  a  few  inches  high,  Is  single- 
flowered. 
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UlOBIi.  I.  Jwi  it,  ft  Sp&niah  writer,  bom 
ibont  1689,  died  Feb.  16,  1600.  He  entered 
dn  society  of  Jesoita  at  14,  and  on  completing 
Ida  coona  of  stadj  wm  appointed  professor 
ot  theott^  at  OcoSa.  In  16T1  he  was  sent 
M  ft  misBioaary  to  Sooth  Americft,  of  which, 
■fter  bis  return  to  Spain,  he  published  a 
liiitofy  (Bittoria  natural  y  inoral  dt  lot 
India*,  Madrid,  1690).  This  work  has  been 
transltded  into  severid  langaages.  He  also 
wrote  De  Natura  Noei  Orbit,  and  some  other 
works,  chieflj  of  a  polemical  character.  il> 
ViM,  ft  Jewish  writer,  bom  in  Oporto, 
Portngal,  about  1690,  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
Holland  in  April,  1847,  or,  aocording  to  some 
aecoonta,  in  1S40.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
converted  to  Christiaoity  at  the  time  of  the 
expolsioD  of  the  Jews  from  Portugal,  and  was 
edaeftted  by  Oatholio  teuohera,  bat  soon  con- 
edved  donbts  concerning  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. He  finally  fled,  with  his  mother  and  n 
brother,  to  Amsterdam,  embraced  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors,  and  eichanged  his  oripnol  name 
Gabriel  for  Uriel.  He  foiled,  however,  to 
meognize  in  the  mbbinioal  Jndaism  of  his 
time  the  ideal  of  his  independent  epeonla- 
tions,  and  became  involved  in  ft  passionate 
oontroreray  with  the  religions  heads  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
COorae  of  which,  having  saSered  eioommn' 
nieation,  he  pnblished  in  Portngnesa  a  "  Criti- 
cism of  the  Pharisaic  Traditions,  compared 
with  the  Written  Law,"  in  which  he  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
•onL  He  was  now  arraigned  before  the 
nugMrates  and  heavily  fined.  After  mwy 
years  of  esolntrion  from  the  synagogue  ha 
signed  a  recantation  of  his  views,  but  sab- 
seqoenUy  again  provoked  the  ire  of  the 
oruiodoz,  among  whom  were  his  own  rela- 
tives, was  a  second  time  exoommnnioated,  and 
finally  mbmitted  to  on  ignominions  pnbHo 
chastisement.  Uoddened  by  persacntion,  he 
pat  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  pistol  shot,  leaving 
an  antobiography,  which  was  pnblished  In 
Latin  and  German  in  1087.  IIL  Jaa^ak,  a 
Sonth  American  historias,  colonel  of  engineers 
in  the  Colombian  servioe,  died  abont  1B82. 
In  1834  he  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Bo- 
eorro  and  Magdolena  livera  with  tiie  bota- 
nist Cespedes,  and  in  1841  made  researches 
relative  to  the  Chibohos  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes.  He  oontinned  these  investigations  in 
the  srdiives  of  Spain  and  France,  and  in  1S4S 
published  in  Paris  Comptndio  hittorieo  del 
detetiirimitnto  y  eolonuaeion  da  la  Nueta 
Gramada.  en  el  tigUi  deeimo  texto.  In  1649, 
In  ooqjonction  with  a.  A.  Loserre,  he  pnb- 
fiahed  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
oelebrated  Semenario  da  la  Nv^ea  Qranada, 
with  a  biogTttphioal  notice  of  the  author,  the 
learned  Caldas,  who  was  shot  in  1S16.  A 
series  of  nrcheeotogioal  essays  were  frimiahed 
by  AoostB,  for  pablication,  to  the  Paris 
gsogrsphiool  society,  1864  tt  ttq. 
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ICOCSnca  (Gr.  hmAneii,  to  bear),  that  branch 
of  phynoal  science  which  explains  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  soimd.  Kor  the  prodno- 
ticm  of  these  phenomena  three  conditions  are 
required:  1,  a  sonorous  body;  2,  a  medium  to 
propagate,  and  3,  an  oi^j^anigm  to  perceive 
the  sound.  From  these  conditions  the  science 
of  acoustics  Is  naturally  divided  into  three 
branches,  of  which  the  lost  belongs  entirely 
to  the  field  of  physiology,  or  rather  biology, 
while  in  the  first  two  tbe  most  intricate  and 
at  the  s 


fonnd.  A  .superficial  examination  into  the 
cause  of  sound  shows  that  it  ori^nates  in 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  body,  and  is  thus 
a  result  of  its  elasticity.  The  air,  being  veir 
elastic,  is  ordinarily  the  medium  by  which 
Bonnd  is  tronnmitted  to  our  ears;  but  most 
other  bodies,  solid  as  well  as  liquid,  transmit 
sound  OS  well  and  even  better  than  air,  while 
in  a  vacuum  transmission  oeosea,  us  is  proved 
by  tbe  well-known  experiment  of  exhausting 
by  means  of  an  air  pump  the  lUr  fWim  around 
a  continuously  ringing  bell.  The  phases  of  the 
sonorous  vibiwtioii*  ore  appropriately  called  un- 
dulations or  waves;  they  ore  coounanicated  to 
the  body  transmitting  tbe  sound  by  one  or 
more  impntsas  from  tiie  sonorous  body,  and 
are  b«nsmitted  by  alternate  compressions  and 
expandons  of  the  parts.  The  velocity  of  this 
transmisHon  fbr  mr  at  the  freezing  point  of 
Fahrenheit  is  1,090  feet  per  seoond,  and  about 
one  foot  more  for  every  degree  above.  Very 
violent  Boonda,  however,  travel  &ster,  as  proved 
by  Boyden  in  Boston  and  Earnshaw  in  Shef- 
field, England ;  the  cause  of  thia  is  the  heat 
developed  by  strimg  compression  of  the  air 
by  a  fioworful  wave  of  sound.  Heavy  gases 
transmit  sound  slower  and  light  gases  uster 
than  air:  carbonio  acid  658  feet,  hydrogen 
4,104  feet  per  second.  Water  transmits  sound 
with  about  the  same  velocity  as  the  latter, 
while  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine  transmit 
it  slower  (S,800  feet),  and  stuine  solutions  in 
water  &ster  (from  6,000  to  6,600  feet  per  seo- 
ond). Through  metals  tlie  transmission  is  in 
round  numbers  as  follows:  lead,  4,000  feet 
per  second;  copper,  11,000;  iron  and  steel, 
16,000.  If  a  wave  is  violent  enongh  to  pro- 
duce a  shock  against  the  drum  of  the  ear,  a 
sound  is  always  heard  even  if  tliere  be  but  a 
single  wave;  such  is  the  cose  with  a  clap  of 
thunder,  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  or  the  crock 
of  a  whip.  But  if  the  waves  are  weak,  such 
OS  those  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  string, 
there  must  be  a  succession  of  them  at  a  cer- 
t(^n  rate  of  rapidity,  in  order  to  make  the 
sound  audible.  If  these  waves  succeed  one 
another  at  regular  intervals  and  thus  have  equal 
lengths,  we  have  a  innsiool  tone ;  if  irregular, 
they  produce  merely  a  noise. — The  lowest  tone 
used  in  music  is  produced  by  an  oigan  pipe 
nearly  82  feet  long,  in  which  the  tone  is  pro- 
duced on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  fiute,  by 
blowing  a  enrrent  v!  air  against  a  sharp  edge; 
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the  fHction  canging  a  vibration  of  the  tur 
colonin  in  the  pipe,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  frietion  of  a  violin  bow  oaiues  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  string.  The  len^  of  the  wave  pro- 
duoed  in  on  organ  pipe  is  equal  U>  the  length 
of  the  pipe;  and  as  aoond  travels  throngh  air 
with  a  veluoity  of  aboat  1,0E)0  feet  per  second, 
ftmnstpass  through  a  pipe  S3  feet  long  in  nearly 
the  83d  part  of  a  Becond,  and  tbna  prodaoe  83 
waves  per  second.  If  the  pipe  is  IS  feet  long, 
we  mnst  have  64  waves  per  second;  for  an 
8-feet  pipe,  128  waves;  4  feet,  206;  3  feet, 
ei3;  1  foot,  1,024;  6  inches,  3,046;  S  inches, 
4,oee;  and  1^  inoh,  8,193  waves.  Theae  are 
the  correct  velocities  of  vibrations  of  the  tones 
represented  by  the  note  called  C,  CJt,  or  Do, 
ttoia  octave  to  octave,  according  to  the  so- 
called  theoretical  pitch.  In  Handel's  time  the 
lower  C  corresponded  to  81  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  Italian  opera  in  London  had  it 
in  1850  at  84  vibrations;  while  the  pit«h  re- 
oentlj'  established  bj  the  French  oooservatorj 
of  music  and  by  a  congress  of  monoionB  in 
London  ogreed  to  nearly  S3  vibrations,  corre- 
^>onding  to  the  Stuttgart  pitch.  Only  the 
eight  octaves  mentioned  above  are  need  in  mn- 
sic.  The  capacity  of  the  ear,  however,  extends 
an  octave  below  tlie  lowest  and  more  than  two 
above  the  highest  of  these  ftgnres,  being  be- 
tween 16  and  88,000  vibrations  pier  second ; 
bnt  there  is  a  ditfercnce  in  this  regard  between 
individnals,  some  persons  being  perfectly  deaf ' 
for  very  low  or  very  high  tones  distinctly  heard 
by  others.  The  seven  different  tones  of  the  so- 
called  diatonic  scale  are  interpolated  between 
the  octaves  given  above,  and  expressed  by  the 
cnstomary  notes  and  etaJFof  five  lines  with  clef, 
or  by  tlie  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  E^  0.  They 
correspond  for  the  lower  octave  with  the  ve- 
lodty  of  vibrations  82,  86,  40,  42),  48,  04,  60, 
and  64  vibrations  per  second  respectively ;  by 
mnltiplying  either  of  these  nnmbers  by  2,  4,  8, 
16,  Ac.,  we  obtain  the  velocities  of  any  other 
octave.  It  is  seen  that  some  of  these  naml>ers 
bear  ample  ratios  to  one  another,  as  0 :  C  = 
1:2,  C:G  =  3:8,  C:F  =  8:4,  0:E=:4:G, 
E :  6  =  B :  6 ;  these  tones  hannonixe,  the  others 
•re  discordant  The  farther  comparison  of  the 
nnmbers  shows  that  the  differences  between 
the  Sd  and  4th  and  l>etween  the  Tth  and  8th 
of  the  scale  are  leas  than  those  preceding  or 
following.  This  has  given  reason  for  the  in- 
terpolation of  five  other  tones  between  thoee 
of  which  the  differences  are  greater,  ao  as  ap- 
proximately to  equalize  these  differenoes;  m 
this  way  12  tones  in  each  octave  have  been 
obtained,  forming  a  scale  called  chromatic. 
These  interpolated  tones  are  inappropriately 
colled  wmitMies,  and  dengnated  with  the  same 

Xas  the  next  note,  bnt  preceded  by  a  | 
rp)  or  I,  (flat).    This  scale  is  represented  in 
the  velocity  of  vibrations  and  in  name  as  follows : 
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The  keyed  instmments  give  a  material  repre- 
sentation of  this  scala  The  relation  of  pro- 
gression between  its  tones,  when  tuned  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  girea  here,  is  so  irrega- 
lar,  that  whan  transposing  the  diatonic  ecede, 
that  is,  when  commencing  it  at  another  tone 
than  0,  very  impare  harmonies  are  obtained. 
This  is  correcteo,  or  rather  compromised,  by 
mailing  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  12  nnm- 
bers representing  the  chromatic  scale  such  as 
to  obtain  a  regular  geometrical  series;  this  is 
the  so-called  equal  temperament.  In  order  to 
accompli^  this  with  strict  mathematical  occa- 
racy,  we  have  only  to  interpolate  II  terms  of 
such  a  series  between  the  nnmbers  1  and  Z, 
which  express  the  relations  between  a  tone 
and  its  octave ;  this  is  mathematically  ex- 
pressed by  the  series 

2*,  3"^,  2^,  2^,  3^,  iic,  to  3^; 
or  by  logarithms:  log.  ^,  log.  -H.  iog.^f  Ac, 
to  log.  f{,  which  by  calcnlation  gives  the  seriea 
I'OOO,  1-0B94,  1-I22C,  1-18B3,  1-2009,  1-8848, 
1-4142,  1-4B83,  1-6874,  1-8818,  1-7818,  1-8877, 
3-000.  Mnltiplyingeachofthesenumbersby82, 
wc  obtain  the  velocity  of  vibration  for  the  low- 
er octave,  for  the  absolute  equal  temperament : 
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It  is  se^  by  comparison  with  the  numbers 
mentioned  before,  tiiat  this  serio*  gives  C||,  D, 
G,  and  G$^  too  low,  while  the  other  eighth  tones 
are  too  high.  However,  this  is  only  the  oaae 
when  considering  the  interpolated  semitonea  lU 
sharps ;  but  as  we  mnst  use  C|  for  D^  D$ 
for  E],,  Sco.,  and  the  calcnlation  for  the  tones 
corresponding  with  these  flats  gives  us  differ- 
ent figures,  between  which  and  the  former  the 
equal  temperunent  is  a  compromise,  the  ad- 
vantages are  acknowledged  to  be  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  now  therefore  universally  adopted, 
(Sue  Mceic.)  A  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  will  not 
necessarily  vibrate  in  such  a  way  that  each  wave 
will  be  eqnal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe.  By  modi- 
fying the  manner  of  admitting  the  air,  either  bj 
increased  pressure  or  changing  the  apertore, 
the  waves  may  be  mode  one  nal^  one  third, 
one  fourth,  one  fifUi,  &c.,  of  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  In  this  way  the  so-called  Larmonics 
and  the  tones  of  the  French  horn  are  pro- 
duced. They  ore  called  over-tones,  if  the 
fondamental  vibration  prodnebg  the  loweat 
tone  is  still  heard  at  tiie  same  time.  Id 
order  to  produce  all  kinds  of  shorter  waves 
by  means  of  the  some  pipe,  holes  may  be  made 
in  its  sides,  closed  by  the  fingers  or  by  proper 
valves.  The  opening  of  these  holes  is  nearly 
eqaivolent  to  a  shortening  of  the  pipe.  Tbna 
the  different  tones  of  the  fiate,  clarinet^  hant- 
bois,  bassoon,  and  several  other  wind  instru- 
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menta,  are  produced.  In  tbe  trombone,  the 
higih  of  the  tube  is  increased  and  dimimshed 
b;  a  elidiDg  ftiTaiig«ment;  wLile  io  the  cornet 
i  piatoii  and  similar  brass  instrnmento,  the 
Eame  elongation  and  shortening  is  produced  by 
piston  valves  admitting  or  sLntting  off  the  air 
irom  ude  channels  of  greater  or  lesser  length. 
Iq  stringed  instrnmenta  the  some  results  are 
accomplished  Ijy  different  length  of  strings. 
As  in  the  organ  everj  pipe  produces  only  a. 
dngte  tone,  so  in  the  pianoforte  every  string  is 
intended  for  one  tone;  while  in  the  harp,  by 
a  slight  shortening,  the  pitch  of  each  string 
may  be  raised  a  so-called  semitone.  In  all 
the  other  stringed  instroments,  as  the  violin, 
violoncello,  and  gnitor,  the  different  tones  are 
prodnoed  by  the  use  of  very  few  strings  only, 
which,  however,  hy  proper  manipulation  with 
the  fingers,  may  be  shortened  so  as  to  produce 
tones  of  which  the  vibrations  become  faster  in 
proportion  as  the  sounding  portion  of  the  string 
is  shortened.  In  regard  to  the  law  governing 
their  vihration,  it  is  the  same  for  strings  as 
for  pipes.  Other  clrcamstances  being  equal, 
their  velocity  is  invefvely  proportions  to  the 
length  of  the  pipe  or  string.  The  tone  of 
ttringB  also  changes  by  change  of  tension,  and 
the  velocity  of  Uieir  vibration  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  root  of  the  weights  which  pro- 
dace  this  tension.  Further,  the  tone  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  string,  ics  rigidity, 
wet^t,  and  nature  of  material.  When  a  string 
is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  euaal  parts, 
these  parts  will  vibrate  simultaneously,  leaving 
the  points  of  division  at  rest,  and  produce  the 
harmonio  tunes,  after  the  same  law  as  in  the 
case  of  a  column  of  air  in  the  French  bom. 
The  subjoined  five  figures  ^ve  the  manner  of 
vibration  of  a  string  as  a  whole,  half,  third, 
fbortb,  and    6t\h   parts,  producing  different 
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tones,  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  tone, 
tts  octave,  fifth  above  or  twelfth,  its  donble 
octeve,  aoid  third  above  that,  or  seventeenth. 
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On  the  violin  these  subdivisions  may  be  effect- 
ed by  slightly  touching  the  string  on  one  of 
the  points  dividing  it  into  equal  parts,  and  the 
harmonic  npprer  tunes  thus  prodnoed  are  colled 
the  flageolet  tones.  In  the  .£olian  harp,  in 
which  the  strings  are  put  into  vibration  by  tlie 
friction  of  a  current  of  dr,  these  divi«ons  are 
incidentally  and  continually  changing,  and  thus 
a  variety  of  liarmonio  tones  is  prodaced.  The 
division  points,  where  the  stnng  happens  to 
be  at  rest,  are  called  nodal  points.  An  elastio 
plate  of  gloss,  brass,  steel,  or  other  suitable 
material,  may  also  be  made  to  vibrate  and 
emit  tones ;  and  when  fixed  at  one  point  and 
excited  at  one  of  its  edges  by  a  Tiolm  bow,  it 
may  be  made  to  prodnce  a  considerable  variety 
of  tones,  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  sul>divided 
into  various  systems  of  nodal  lines;  the  spaces 
between  these  lines  are  the  sounding  portions, 
and  the  vibrations  are  more  rapid  or  the  tones 
sharper  in  proportion  as  these  spaces  are  small- 
er. These  nodal  lines  may  be  made  visible  by 
scattering  dry  sand  over  the  plate,  and  when 
it  is  put  into  ribration  witii  the  violin  how, 
the  grains  of  the  sand  which  are  not  on  the 
nodal  lines  will  be  thrown  aude,  and  not  oome 
to  rest  nntil  tliey  are  accnmulnted  npon  the 
nodal  lines.  Thus  many  kinds  of  regular  and 
almost  geometrical  figures  may  be  formed, 
which  are  called,  after  the  inventor  of  this 
method,  Chladni's  nodal  sound  figures.  With 
different  forms  of  plates,  many  hundreds  of  such 
figures  have  been  obtained.  Onr  figures  illns- 
trate  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
first  and  most  dmple  is  produced  by  ttie  lowest 
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tone  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  disk ;  the 
others  belong  to  higher  end  higher  tones,  while 
the  la.it  and  most  complicated  is  prodnced  by 
the  highest  tone ;  in  this  case  the  smallest 
parts  of  the  glass  dislc  vibrate  for  tiiemselvea, 
and  produce  then  the  most  rapid  vibrations. 
It  is  thns  seen  that  every  tone  which  may  be 
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dnwn  out  of  a  disk  prodncea  its  own  charao- 
teristio  nodal  lines  or  figures,  i^ee  Olilod- 
ni's  "Aeoiiatic8.")—Tonefl  may  differ  not  only 
In  the  velocity  of  their  sncceeding  waves,  bnt 
also  in  the  form  of  these  waves;  this  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  tone  whioh  the 
French  call  timbre.  By  it  we  distinguish  the 
sounds  of  ditTerent  inatromenta,  the  Toices  of 
different  persons,  &c.  Com;paralJve  phyriolosy 
has  determined  which  special  portions  of  the 
int«rior  strnotnre  of  the  ear  are  intended  for 
the  different  Amctions  in  the  act  of  hearing, 
hy  finding  some  parts  more  or  less  developwl 
In  proportion  as  the  animal  possesses  the  ca- 
pacW  of  distinguishing  variations  of  sonnd. 
Bo  the  dog;  with  no  musical  ear,  distinguishes 
the  voioe  of  his  master  better  than  those  sing- 
ing birds  which  can  learn  a  tune  and  thus  have 
a  musical  ear.  (See  £ib.}  Beccntly  experi- 
menters have  snooeeded  In  cansing  sounds  to 
draw  waving  linea  on  slips  of  moving  paper, 
these  waves  representing  not  only  the  pilch  or 
velocity  of  vibrations,  but  by  their  different 
forms  also  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  In  our 
flgnres  are  repreaeated  a  few  illustrations  of 
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tlie  waved  line*  produced  by  thia  method  of 
registering  the  nature  of  diverse  vibrations  of 
the  same  Icn^  and  pitch.  The  apparatus  with 
which  this  is  performed  is  callea  a  pbonauto- 
graph. — In  regard  to  the  application  of  acoustics 
to  architecture,  and  the  constmction  of  build' 
ings  intended  for  music  or  public  speaking,  much 
learning  iias  been  erroneoasly  applied.  The 
elUpticat  and  parabolic  forms  given  to  walls 
or  ceilings  have  not  answered  expectation,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  concentrate  the 
sound  at  single  points  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Experience  nas  however  tanght  a  few  facts, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  that  an  echo 
is  the  greatest  disturbing  influence,  and  that 
large  smooth  walls  and  ceilings  at  a  distance 
from  the  speaker  moke  this  disturbance  a 
maximum.  Speakers,  singers,  or  musical  in- 
stmments  must  therefore  be  placed  as  near  to 
inch  a  wall  as  practicable ;  and  when  a  high 
flat  or  arched  ceiling  causes  reflection  or  re- 
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verberaticm  t^  sound,  as  is  oRea  the  case  is 
large  churches,  a  horizontal  sounding  board 
of  some  30  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  thus  pro-  • 
jecting  for  beyond  the  pulpit,  and  placea  oa 
low  as  possible,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
^eaker's  head,  has  been  found  the  only  effec- 
tive remedy.  It  is  seen  in  moat  of  the  cathe- 
drals and  large  churches  on  the  European  con- 
tinent.— Among  the  earlier  writers  and  inves- 
tigators must  be  mentioned  Enler,  Newton,  Ln- 
filoee,  Chladni,  and  Savart;  and  among  the 
ater,  Jlelmholtz,  'Weber,  ECnig,  Herschel, 
WQiner,  and  Tyndall.  Bee  especially  Helm- 
holtz,  ^it  Lthra  <ion  den  Tonempjindungta 
(Brunawick,  2d  ed.,  1866);  Tyndall,  "Lectures 
on  Sound;"  Peiree,  "On  Sonnd,"  prepared 
from  Herachel'a  writings ;  and  Wdlner,  £kt- 
perimeiitalphynk  (Leipaic,  18TI,  vol.  i.). 

iCqUiVIFA,  OuuUe  At,  a  general  of  the  Jes- 
uits, bora  in  Italy  in  1542,  died  in  1616.  He 
regulated  the  studies  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  an  ordinance  promulgated  at  Rome  in  1G36, 
which  became  famous  under  the  tide  of  Satio 
Stvdwrum.  He  prohibited  discussions  on  the 
aubjeot  of  tyrannicide*  and  his  opinions  are 
still  regarded  aa  authoritative  by  the  order. 

iCQVlTITA  DEULE  FONTI,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  18  m.  S.  of  Bari; 
p<^.  in  1881,  fl,617.  It  Is  aurrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church. 

iC<tCI  (ano.  Aq'aa  StatUtUx),  a  town  of 
Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Piedmontese  province  of  Alessandria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bormida,  18  m.  6.  of  Aleasan- 
dria;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  much  frequented 
by  invalids  for  its  famous  hot  sulphur  apringo, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Bo- 
mana  The  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  are 
among  its  curiosities.  It  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings,  among  them  a  cathedral,  con- 
vents, a  college,  and  a  theological  seminary. 

ACIE  (LaL  ager,  Gar.  acher,  a  cultiva- 
ted field),  a  atondu^  measure  of  land,  con- 
Msting  in  England  and  the  United  States  of 
4,840  square  yards,  or  43,660  square  feet  In 
surveying,  it  is  composed  of  10  square  chains, 
the  measuring  chain  being  G6  feet  long.  There 
are  640  acres  in  on  English  statute  square  mile. 
The  Scotch  acre  is  1-27  of  the  Englia\  and  the 
Irish  1-63;  the  French  and  Belgian  hectare, 
2-4T,  ond  the  arpent  0-99  (Geneva,  1-27); 
the  Swiss  faux,  1-62;  the  Spanish  fonegsda, 
1'06;  the  Portuguese  gueira,  1-48;  the  Aus- 
trian joch,  1'42;  the  Danish  toende,  G'60;  the 
Swedish  tunneland,  I'lS;  the  Russian  dena- 
tino,  3-TO.  The  morgen  of  Germany  is  gen- 
erally about  0-66  of  an  acre,  but  it  has  heret4>- 
fore  varied  in  the  different  states  from  0-68  to 
2-40-,  in  Holland  it  is  2'10,  and  in  Poland  1-3S. 
The  moggia  of  Noplea  ia  083  of  an  sere ;  the 
giomate  of  Sardinia,  0'B3  ;  the  oaccota  of  Tn^- 
cony,  1-22,  The  ancient  Roman  jugerum  was 
0'66  of  an  acre,  and  the  Greek  plethron  0'23. 

ICSE,  or  St  Jmb  d'lcn  (called  Aeea  by  ibe 
Turks,  Aeeko  in  Scripture,  and  Aee  and  PtoU- 
matt  by  the  Greeks),  a  seaport  town  of  Syria, 
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N.  of  Vt  Oannel,  04  m.  S.  of  BeTTont,  in  lat 
33' M'  N.,  Ion.  86°  4'E.;  pop.  sbontG.OOO.  It 
is  on  an  almost  triangular  peniDsnla,  and  on  the 
Isnd  Hide  uRuTmmded  with  beautiful  new  forti- 
Ecations;  rentains  of  the  old  furtifications  still 
project  from  the  sea.  Its  harbor  is  the  best 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  although  verj  shal- 
low. The  place  is  of  the  highest  antiqaitj, 
menlioiied  in  the  historj  of  the  Jews,  Per- 
sans,  and  Ptolemies,  and  is  renowoed  for  its 
desperate  sieges  and  defences.  In  1104  it  was 
taken  by  the  Genoese,  from  whom  Saladin  re- 
took it  in  1187.  The  assault  upon  it  by  Rich- 
ard (kenr  de  Lion  in  1191  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  feats  in  the  crusades.  After  its  cap- 
tare  hj  the  Chrietians  in  that  year,  it  remained 
b  the  coetody  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
fortified  it  strongly,  till  1291,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  eTacnate  it  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt.  The  Turks  occnpied  it  early  in  the 
IBth  c«ntur>.  In  1799,  supported  by  Sidney 
Smith  and  a  few  British  sailors,  they  kept  Bona- 
parte and  the  French  army  at  bay  for  60  days, 
when  be  raised  the  dege  and  retreated.  In 
1S32,  when  Mehemet  Ali  revolted  from  the 
Porto  and  seized  upon  Syria,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
otter  a  long  siege,  took  Acre  by  storm.  In 
1839  Syria  was  restored  to  Turkey,  hot  Ibrahim 
refused  to  evacuate  Acre  till  after  a  bombard- 
ment by  the  combined  British,  Austrian,  and 
Tarkisb  squadrons,  Nov.  4,  1640. 

ACKEUES,  Una,  a  Swedish  clergyman,  bom 
Dee.  25.  1714,  died  April  25, 1800.  Ho  studied 
in  Upsal,  and  was  ordained  in  1748.  In  1749 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Swedish  con- 
gregations on  the  Delaware,  and  pastor  of  Rac- 
coon and  Fensneck,  and  subsequently  of  Chris- 
tiana. He  managed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the    Swedish  colonists,   which   he  found 


in  great  disorder,  with  zea)  and  pmdence. 
Ill  health,  however,  eompelled  him  to  resign 
his  situation  in  ITSO,  ana  return  to  Sweden. 
The  king  bestowed  upon  him  a  large  pension, 
and  the  lucrative  living  of  FelUngsbro.  Be- 
sides some  articles  on  American  affairs  in 
the  Swedish  journals,  and  nmnerous  religious 
works,  Acrelias  published  a  description  of  the 
Swedish  colonies  in  America  (4to,  1760). 

iCIOCERlliKU  (Gr.  ixpov,  peak,  and  upaw6t, 
thnnderbottX  in  ancient  geography,  the  N.  W. 
extremity  (now  Capo  Lingnetta)  of  the  Ceran- 
nian  mountains  in  Epims,  so  called  from  ita 
being  often  struck  by  lightning.  The  nome  is 
sometimes  improperly  applied  to  the  wholo 
rang^.     (See  CBB^rxiAN  Mouktahtb.) 

iCBOPOUS  (Gr.),  the  highest  point  of  «  city, 
or  its  citadel,  usually  on  a  rock  or  hill.  The 
ruins  of  the  most  celebrated,  thnt  of  Athena, 
still  exist  for  the  delight  of  travellers.  It  had 
five  gates,  the  principal  a  splendid  structure  of 
Pentelicon  marble,  and  within  its  bounds  still 
stands  the  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Hinerva. 

ACT.    See  BiLt. 

iCTi  DIHRHl  (Lat.,  daily  doings),  the  name 
of  daily  reports  issued  in  ancient  Rome,  chiefly 
under  the  empire.  They  were  published  by 
authority,  and  contained  a  brief  chronicle  of 
the  proceedings  at  public  assemblies,  and  in 
the  tribunals  both  civil  and  criminal,  tc^ether 
with  a  register  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
and  some  other  interesting  matter.  Divorces, 
being  matter  of  scandol,  were  a  staple  item  of 
domostio  intelligenoe  in  an  age  when  printing 
was  unknown.  The  circulation  must  have  been 
very  limited,  and  the  transcripts  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  the  patricians.  Beporters  (oetuarji) 
were  employed  to  procure  interesting  news  not 
to  be  found  in  official  registera. 
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i€T£Oir,  in  Greek  mythologj,  a  hnnter, 
grandson  of  Cadmus,  who,  for  the  crime  of 
watching  Diana  while  bathing,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  stag,  and  devoured  b;  his  own 
hoands. 

ICTA  ERVDlrOBin  (the  transactions  of  the 
learned),  the  title  of  the  firat  literary  Jonrnal 
of  Germany,  founded  in  1662  hj  Otto  Mencke, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Leipsio,  and  sev- 
eral associates,  and  publirfied  monthly  in  Latin. 
It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mencke  family 
and  preserved  ita  repntation  nntil,  in  1754,  it 
fell  ander  the  charge  of  Professor  Bel,  who  man- 
aged it  80  negligently  that  it  lost  character  and 
circnlation.  The  calamities  of  the  seven  years' 
war  also  operated  against  it,  and  it  languished 
til)  IT62,  when  the  last  volume  appeared, 
which,  however,  only  brought  np  the  review 
to  1TT6.  The  whole  collection  is  contained  in 
117  vols.  4to.  In  1732  the  title  was  changed 
to  2fora  Acta  Erudilorum.  The  work  having 
met  the  approbation  of  tlie  critics  of  foreign 
countries,  and  its  convenience  being  undenia- 
ble, a  nnmeronB  race  of  imitators  soon  sprung 
up  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

ICTA  SIA'CTORIJII,  1«U  HartrraH,  Htrtyralagr. 
The  ancient  church  gave  the  name  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum,  or  "Acts  of  the  Martyrs,"  to  the  records 
of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  which 
were  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful. 
The  oldest  acts  extant  are  those  referring  to 
the  death  of  Bt  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (107). 
When  to  tlio  Uvea  of  the  martyrs  those  of 
other  pioQS  men  were  added,  the  collections  re- 
ceived the  name  Acta  Sanctorum,  "  Acts  of  the 
Saints."  The  deaths  of  pious  men,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  death,  being  com- 
municated by  the  various  Christian  congrega- 
tions to  each  other,  an  alphabetical  list  was  oc- 
casionally hung  up  in  tbe  churches  to  keep 
their  names  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
brethren.  These  lists  grew  into  brief  biogra- 
phiea,  and  at  length  the  institution  of  canoniza- 
tion and  the  dedication  of  particular  days  to  the 
memory  of  the  saints  introduced  their  names 
and  histories  into  the  breviary  and  missal.  The 
oldest  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  was 
compiled  by  the  church  historian  Eusebins  in 
his  two  works  Da  Martyribut  PaUttinm  and 
SyTMgoge  Martyrwrtim.  Collections  of  the 
moat  important  lives  were  made  in  the  6th  i 
tury  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  the  10th  by 
Simeon  Metaphrastea.  A  more  critical  treat- 
ment is  founa  in  the  Sanetuarivm  of  Boninus 
Mombritins,  and  particularly  in  Ruinart's  Acta 
Martyrvm  Sincera  (fol.,  Paris,  1880).  By 
far  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  the  lives 
of  saints  is  that  commenced  by  the  Jesuit 
Boiland  (died  1G6G),  and  still  continued  by  a 
society  of  Jesuits,  called  Bollnndists.  In  fact, 
this  collection  is  so  much  more  important  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  that  in  the  history 
of  lit«ratnre  it  alone  is  understood  by  then. 
Acta  Sanctomm.     (See  Bolland.) 

IVniH  GiNiS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  solemn 
games  instituted  by  Auguatns  in  memory  of 
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his  Tletory  over  Uark  Antony  at  Action,  81 
B.  0.,  held  every  fifth  year,  and  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Actius. 
ICnNIi  (Gr.  durfe,  ray),  a  genus  of  marine 

radiated  animals,  commonly  called  aca  anem- 
ones, from  their  resemblance  to  flowers. 
They  are  fleshy  polypa,  termed  zoanthoria  by 
De  Blainville,  and  toopkyta  helianthoidea  by 
Dr.  Johnston.  The  Ixjdy  ia  regular  and  some- 
what like  a  flower  in  form,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated and  very  contractile,  enabling  it  to  as- 
sume a  ^at  variety  ol  shapes.  It  has  a  sac- 
ahaped  digestive  apparatus,  with  nn  oval  ori- 
floe,  surrounded  by  tubular  tentacles  of  vari- 
ous forms.  In  many  species  the  base  of  the 
body  acts  as  a  sucker,  by  means  of  which  they 
adhere  to  rocks,  stones,  &a^  while  the  opponts 


extremity  {irescnts  a  disk  with  a  central  ori- 
fice. This  is  surrounded  by  tentacles  either  in 
a  single  row  or  in  several  rows,  which  act  as 
BO  many  arms  by  which  the  animal  seizes  Ita 
prey  and  drags  it  into  his  mouth.  Its  only  or- 
gan, the  stomach,  perfonna  almost  all  the 
Rinctions  of  animal  life;  this  has,  besides  its 
opening  from  the  mouth,  one  at  the  bottom 
communicating  with  the  general  cavity  of  the 
body,  which  may  be  shut  at  will,  making  a 
closed  sac  where  digestion  is  rapidly  perform- 
ed by  means  of  octive  secretions.  The  lower 
cavity  is  divided  by  folds  ruiming  from  the  cir- 
cnmfcrence  toward  the  centre,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  animal,  the  food  circulating 
freely  among  these  partitions  by  the  action  of 
vibratory  cUia  on  their  walla.    Digestion  is 
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ben  combined  with  &  tiod  of  ciroDlation ;  they 
hsTe  no  bluod,  no  vessels,  no  respiration  other 
than  that  effected  b;  the  carrents  of  water  ia 
the  interior,  doabtless  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  snbatance.  The  surface  of  the  ten- 
tacles 13  thickly  Btndded  with  microsoopio  vi' 
bratile  cilia  in  constant  motion,  cacaing  car- 
renta  which  bring  to  them  their  microscopic 
fuod,  sweeping  a  space  of  several  inches. 
Each  teataclo  ia  a  tube,  n-ith  longitadinal  and 
cirooUr  fibres,  by  which  it  can  be  shortened, 
lengthened,  and  moved  in  all  directions.  Upon 
the  tentacles  are  great  nnmbcra  of  inicroacopic 
«o-calIed  "lasso  cells,"  each  containing  a  long 
hollow  thread  coiled  spirally  witliia  it,  which 
Ota  be  snddeniy  thrust  out,  benumbing  and 
UTesting  shrimps  and  small  Gsh  incaetionely 
venturing  too  near  those  innumerable  and  in- 
visible threads,  and  enabling  the  tentacles  to 
leize  and  convey  them  to  the  central  mouth. 
Similarly  armed  threads  may  also  he  projected 
from  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  eggs  ore  very 
nnmeroos,  being  in  bunches  on  the  inside  of 
the  portitioDB  until  ready  to  be  hatched,  when 
ibev  escape  throogh  the  stomach  and  month, 
or  throagh  the  tentacles,  into  the  water,  giving 
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rise  to  creatures  like  themselves^  only  with 
fewer  tentacles,  which  ore  in  mnltiples  of  five. 
The  yonng  one  has  only  five,  one  in  the  line  of 
the  montii  and  the  others  in  two  pairs  later- 
ally ;  so  that  even  here  there  is  an  indication 
of  bilateral  symmetry,  with  definition  of  an- 
terior and  posterior  regions.  The  actinia  is 
the  type  of  the  ungle  polyp,  as  distinguished 
from  the  compomid  coral  polyps.  It  preys 
Toracionsly  on  small  crabs  and  mollosks,  and 
■hea  waiting  for  its  victims  these  arms  are 
expanded  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  and,  being 
tinted  with  very  brilliant  colors,  they  present 
an  elegant  appearance.  The  actinia  seizes 
animals  apparently  superior  in  strength  and 
bnik,  engulfs  them  in  its  ssc  or  stomach,  and 
distending  itself  to  a  great  degree,  digests  them 
rapidly,  disgorging  the  shells  and  harder  parte 
of  the  victim  when  the  softer  parts  have  been 
consumed.  Some  actiniie  ere  nied,  and  others 
are  free.  Tlie  eztomal  tunic  of  the  body  pre- 
sents both  longitndinal  and  transverse  mnscnlar 
fibres,  covered  by  a  layer  of  skin  or  mncoas 
membrane.  Nervons  fibres  have  also  been  de- 
listed, and  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  is  ex- 
treme; they  contract  even  when  a  dark  clond 


passes  over  them.  They  may  be  seen  at  low 
water,  clustered  npon  rocks  and  masses  of 
stone,  which  they  cover,  as  with  flowers. 
There  they  remain  tenaoionsly  adhering  by 
their  base.  They  are,  however,  capable  of 
moving  from  one  spot  to  another ;  and  in  win- 
ter they  seek  deeper  water,  where  the  changes 
of  temperatare  do  not  affect  them, — The  sea 
anemone  is  very  common  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England  and  on  the  New  England 
coasts ;  and  one  species  (aetinia  Jordaica),  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Italians.  The  fringed 
actinia  (metridium),  the  most  common  on  the 
K.  E.  coast  of  North  America,  is,  in  large 
specimens,  abont  4  inches  high  and  S  inches 
acrosstheeipandeddisk.  They  are  found  of  va- 
riona  colors,  pink,  brown,  purple,  whitish,  and 
orange,  in  pools  among  the  rocks,  flooded  at 
high  tide,  and  overhung  by  seaweeds.  In  an* 
thea  certvt,  of  the  British  coast,  there  is  no 
power  of  retracting  ttie  long  tentacles  within 
the  body  ;  the  body  is  of  a  light  chestnut  color, 
and  the  numerous  tentacles  nsnally  sea-green 
tipped  with  red.  It  is  of  about  the  Aze  of  our 
fringed  actinia.  —  See  "  British  Sea  Anem- 
ones," by  Philip  Henrv  Gosse  (London,  1860), 
and  "  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  by  James  D. 
Dana  (New  York,  1872). 

i(rn.<nSH  (Qr.  dn-Tf,  a  ray  of  light),  the  pe- 
culiar property  or  force  of  that  portion  of  the 
sun's  rays  which  produces  the  chemical  effects 
shown  in  photography.  That  the  actinic  rays 
are  different  from  those  which  produce  heat  and 
light  was  shown  as  far  back  as  1842  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York,  who  reco^ised 
in  them  a  new  principle  or  force,  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  d'  titlionicity,  and  for  the 
rays  that  of  tithonic.  The  name  now  adopted 
was  ^ven  by  Mr.  R.  Hunt  of  England.  It  is 
found  that  actinism  does  not  exist  in  the  most 
luminous  rays  of  light,  and  that  these  rays  ao- 
tcally  tend  to  prevent  the  peculiar  effects  of 
this  force  upon  inorganic  matter.  The  quan- 
tity of  actinism  in  the  snn's  rays  varies  with 
the  time  of  day  and  with  the  seasons.  It 
is  intercepted  by  red,  orange,  and  yellow  glass; 
hence  photographers  now  nse  glass  of  these 
colors  to  adroit  light  to  their  so-called  dark 
rooms.  Such  glass  transmits  the  solar  heat, 
while  blue  and  violet  glass,  which  transmit  lit- 
tie  or  nothing  of  this  Seat,  transmit  the  actinio 
rays.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  explained 
by  eiperimcnta  in  taking  photographs  of  the 
solar  n>ectrom ;  they  proved  that  no  actinism 
exists  m  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays,  that 
it  commences  feebly  in  ttie  green,  becomea 
stronger  in  the  blue,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
violet;  but  what  is  remarkable,  it  is  also  found 
to  extend  far  beyond  the  latter  color,  in  the 
dark  space  entirely  outside  the  visible  spec- 
trum. In  photographing  the  spectroscopio 
lines.  It  is  fonnd  that  this  dark  space  contains 
scores  of  tliem  as  well  as  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  see  these  ultra-actinic  rays 
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b  tliat  tbe  liqoids  in  onr  eyea  oannot  tnoumit 
waves  of  such  Kreat  velocity ;  when  this  velo- 
city is  decreased  by  throwing  the  apectrom  on 
Bomo  flaoresoent  eubstonce,  as  paper,  piunted 
with  a  Bolution  of  quinine,  or  on  nraninm  glass, 
the  lines  may  be  rendered  visible.  The  so- 
called  flnoreaoent  sabstonccs  reduoo  the  ve- 
locity of  tbe  luminous  waves  falling  on  them ; 
Id  fact,  they  emit  luminous  waves  of  a  less  ve- 
locity tlian  those  by  which  tbey  arc  illDminated. 
Mr.  Hutherfurd  of  Kew  Yorlc  has  made  the 
most  elaborate  pbotogropbs  of  all  the  lines  in 
the  actinic  portion  of  the  solai'  ^ectmm,  the 
invisible  as  well  as  the  viable,  to  tbe  number 
of  several  thonsaml.  A  few  of  theso  lines  are 
r^resented  in  the  spectrum  given  here,  of 


Muutlc  Bpectram  ot  3o 
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wbioh  only  the  portion  fKim  A  to  H  is  viable, 
while  tbot  from  H  to  P  is  invinble,  but  may 
be  photographed,  even  to  a  farther  extent  than 
is  here  represented.  The  beight  of  the  nn- 
sbaded  curve  below  represents  the  intenaty  of 
the  light  in  the  corresponding  portion  above, 
wbiie  the  beight  of  the  shaded  curve  represents 
the  intensity  of  tbe  actinic  action.  It  is  seen 
that  while  tie  strongest  light  is  in  the  yellow 
between  the  lines  D  and  £,  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  actinism  here ;  the  strongest  aetiniam 
is  found  near  the  lines  II,  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  light  left,  so  that  tbe  spectrum  dwindles 
down  in  darkness  at  that  spot,  while  this  ac- 
tinism extends  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
visible  spectrum. ^ — In  regard  to  the  asserted 
action  of  the  actinic  mys  on  germination  and 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  most  consoientions 
experiments  have  proved  tbat  only  darkness 
promotes  germinadon,  and  that  plants  wont  for 
their  growth  not  that  light  alone  from  which' 
tbe  heated  rays  have  been  eliminated  bj  pass- 
ing it  through  blue  or  violet  glass.  Such  glass 
cannot  increase  the  actinic  power,  bnt  only  de- 
crease the  light  and  heat,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  most  plants  suffer  decidedly  by  such 
treatment;  that  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
tbe  leaves,  of  which  the  chloropfaylline  is  the 
most  important,  needs  tbe  red  rays  for  its  pro- 
motion; and  that  all  plants  most,  in  order  to 
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prosper,  have  tbe  benefit  of  the  full  ukadnlte- 
rated  solar  Ugbt. 

ICrUtOMETEK,  tbe  name  generally  bnt  Im- 
properly applied  to  a  thermometer  intended  to 
measure  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  The  first 
so-called  aotiBomet«r  was  mode  by  Sir  John 
Uerscbel  in  1S26,  and  cuisisted  of  a  thermom- 
eter with  a  large  bulb  tilled  wiUi  tbe  blue 
solutJOD  of  the  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper, 
enclosed  in  a  box  with  plate  gloss  on  top. 
When  exposed  to  the  sun's  rajs  the  expanuon 
of  the  liquid  indicates  their  intensity.  The 
instrmnent  is  nearly  identical  in  its  results 
with  that  of  Pouillet,  which  he  coils  pyrheli- 
ometer.  Recently  an  ordinary  mercuritu  ther- 
mometer enclosed  in  a  box,  and  used  alter- 
nately in  the  shade  and  in  sunshine,  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  under  the 
name  of  actdnometer. — A  true  actiuometer  is 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  actinic  or  chemi- 
cal power  of  the  solar  rays.  The  Urst  contri- 
vance to  effect  tbis  ol^ect  was  the  darkening  of 
a  surface  sensitized  by  chloride  of  silver.  The 
difBculty  here  was  to  make  a  preparation 
whieh  was  always  uniformly  sensitive.  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  of  New  York  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  vol- 
umes of  chlorine  and  hydri^cn,  the  amonnt 
combining  to  form  chlorbydric  acid  is  directly 

Eroporticmal  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the 
gbt  and  the  time  of  exposure,  lie  made  use 
of  this  property  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
octinometry;  while  recently  Buneen  and  Roa- 
coe  have  devised  an  actinometer  based  on  the 
very  same  principle,  and  giving  results  of  the 
moat  absolute  scientific  accuracy.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  actions  of  this  kind 
known  in  chemiatry  which  may  be  more  con- 
veniently employed.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  clear  in  the 
dark,  while  gold  u  precipitated  by  exposure  to 
actinic  rays,  the  amount  of  gold  being  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  tlie  rays  und  toe  time 
of  exposure.  See  "Philosophical  Transactions," 
186S,  p.  879;   1862,  p.  139. 

ACTION,  the  formal  demand  of  one's  right 
from  another  in  a  court.  In  the  Komon  law 
action  is  defined  to  bo  either  the  right  which 
one  has  of  seeking  in  q  judicial  tribunal  that 
which  is  liis  due,  or  the  pursuit  itself,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  In  our  law  the  pursuit 
of  the  remedy  is  properly  the  action,  and  tbe 
right  on  which  it  rests  is  the  cause  of  action. 
In  its  usual  sense  the  word  describes  all  the 
prooeedings  incident  to  the  demand  of  the 
right,  including  the  a^udication  of  the  court 
npon  it. — As  actions  are  appeals  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  to  decide  upon  the  matters 
in  controversy  between  the  parties,  they  are, 
except  where  recent  reforms  in  procedure  have 
clisnged  the  practice,  commenced  by  writs  is- 
sned  ODt  of  courts,  in  the  name  of  the  sov- 
ereign, or  of  the  judges  as  hie  representatives, 
calling  upon  the  defendant  to  come  into  court 
and  answer.  Sncli  writs  still  remain  in  many 
of  the  states  and  in  most  of  tlio  conrta  of  tbe 
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United  Btates.  But  in  New  York,  and  other 
itiikR  which  have  iisitatad  it«  prooednre,  tb« 
action  ia  oommeocad  hy  a  umpla  notice  or  snm- 
inons  signed  b;  the  plaintiff  or  his  Bttomeys; 
thoi^b  it  is  not  to  b«  understood  that  the  theory 
of  the  BcttcH),  as  invoking  or  Bett)4  in  motion 
the  Bovereign  power  of  t£e  ttate,  Is  In  any  re- 
apact  changed. — The  New  York  code  defines  on 
Action  as  an  ordinar/  prooeeding  in  a  ooart  of 
jiiatic«,  by  which  one  party  proseoutea  another 
putj  for  the  enforcement  or  proteclioii  of  a 
right,  the  redress  or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or 
tlie  poniahment  of  a  public  ofienoe.  This  def- 
inition Boggesta  the  chief  division  of  actions, 
namely,  into  civil  and  criminal  actions.  A 
civil  action  may  be  Itrooght  by  a  private  per- 
son; bnt  in  criminitl  actions  in  the  proper 
Kose,  namely,  proceedings  for  the  pDniaWent 
cf  Crimea,  the  state  or  the  people,  that  is,  the 
sorerdKn  power,  is  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor. 
An  individnal  can  mstain  an  action  which  re- 
Utea  to  a  criminal  offence  only  when  he  has 
Rtfitred  from  it  some  Iqjnry  peonliar  to  him- 
■el£  Thus  no  private  person,  but  only  the 
pec^le,  can  bring  an  action  for  a  pnbhc  nnl- 
Mucfl ;  but  if  the  public  wrong  infliota  a  special 
iqjnry  on  the  individual,  he  may  have  his  riri- 
vate  action  for  that.  In  respect  to  the  bigner 
grades  of  criminal  offences,  it  is  the  general 
principle  at  least  of  the  law,  though  no  very 
certun  mie  about  the  matter  can  be  ^ven,  es- 
peci^j  with  reference  to  the  Amenoan  law, 
that  the  private  remedy  for  the  especial  injnry 
must  be  poatooned  until  after  the  tndividaal 
hu  dons  Iiis  duty  to  the  publie  by  setting  afoot 
a  pobUo  prasocation  of  the  crime. — It  is  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  for  every  wrong  the  law 

Srovides  a  remedy  by  action;  and,  rightly  nn- 
erstood,  this  is  trne.  But  there  is  not  a 
miiedy  or  notion  for  overy  ii^iury.  It  is  only 
for  tiioae  acts  which  are  injnries  in  the  es- 
tinutioa  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
are  wrongs  in  a  legal  sense,  that  the  law  gives 
redress  by  actions.  As  the  Latin  phrase  is, 
there  may  be  damnum  abtqvt  xnjwria,  that  is 
to  say,  damage  or  iiunry,  bat  yet  no  legal 
wrong.  80  where  tlie  harmful  act  is  done  by 
one  in  the  exercise  of  a  function  or  authority 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  within 
its  limits,  and  without  any  fault  on  his  part  or 
for  his  personal  benefit,  no  action  lies  against 
him  for  the  iiyary.  Thas  no  action  wilt  lie 
against  B  Judge  of  a  court  of  record  for  an  act 
done  by  Mm  in  the  exercise  of  his  jndioial  of- 
fice ;  and  this  is  troe  even  if  be  acts  without 
jurisdiction  in  fact,  unless  he  knew,  or  had  the 
Eoeans  of  knowing  and  so  ought  to  have  known, 
the  defect  of  jurisdiction;  and  it  lies  npon 
the  plaintiff  in  any  snob  ease  to  prove  these  es- 
sentul  facts.  This  principle  applies  to  the  case 
of  oil  persona  intmsted  with  the  performance 
of  public  duties  or  functions,  and  exercising 
(hem  witbont  any  personal  emolument,  who, 
H'itfaoDt  nialioe,  negligence,  or  other  fault  in 
the  exercise  of  auch  duties,  inflict  injury  upon 
individuals. — ^o  action  can  be  maintained  b^ 
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a  citizen  against  a  sovereign  without  its  ex- 
press oonsant;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  no  suit 
can  be  brMight  by  an  individnal  against  the 
state  or  the  United  States.  Gansea  of  actios 
against  these  must  be  presented  by  petition  or 
some  prooeoding  of  that  character.  The 
United  Btates  receives  demands  of  this  charac- 
ter in  it«  court  of  claims.  Nor  will  the  courts 
of  B  state  ordinarily  entertain  actions  against 
foreign  states  or  sovereigns,  for  anything  done 
or  omitted  by  them  in  Oi*ar  public  character. 
Claims  of  tliis  sort  are  properly  the  province 
of  diplomatic  negotiation. — As  ii^uries  are  n»- 
merons  and  various,  so  the  character  and  forms 
of  actions  are  manifold.  Many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  forms,  which  made  certain  technical 
testfi  essential  to  their  maintenance,  have  been 
wisely  abolished.  It  has  been  attempted  in 
New  York  to  get  rid  of  all  distinctive  forms. 
There,  every  other  than  a  criminal  action  is  a 
civil  action.  There  is  no  other  or  speoifio 
name  for  it,  and  the  design  of  the  code  is  t^' 
^ve  bj  this  ungle  action  every  kind  of  remedj 
or  relief  which  can  be  sought  in  civil  causes 
Bnt  the  characteristics  of  the  old  forms  of  ac- 
tions remain,  nevertheless,  and  as  they  most, 
they  still  determine  the  forms  of  the  one  ac- 
tion; sothatitscharacteristioshapesare  almost 
as  numerous  os  the  old  forms  of  which  it  has 
extinguished  the  names. 

ICniJH  (now  La  Pimta),  a  promontory  and 
village  in  Acomanio,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambrainangulf,nearwhichOctavias,  afterward 
Angustns,  vanquished  ^Uark  Antony,  Sept.  2, 
SI  B.  C,  in  a  great  naval  engagement  which 
decided  the  question  of  universal  dominion, 
and  mode  the  victor  emperor.  The  generals 
had  nearly  equal  armies  on  oppo3it«  sides  of 
tlie  bay,  but  these  took  no  part  in  the  combat. 
Octarius  had  360  ships,  Antony  S20.  Oleo- 
patra  reinforced  Antony  with  60  ships,  and  he 
imprudently  offered  a  naval  battle  to  Octavins. 
Agrippa,  the  admiral  of  Octavius,  by  a  rapid 
manfflvre,  soon  put  to  flight  Cleopatra  with  ner 
galleys.  The  volnptnons  Antony  followed  her 
with  B  few  ships.  His  fleet,  deserted  by  its 
leader,  surrendered,  and  his  army  did  the  like 
after  waiting  seven  days  for  his  return. 

iCrOX,  Bir  Jobs  Fruds  Unr^  Neimolitao 
prime  minister,  bom  in  1TS6,  died  in  Palermo, 
Aug.  12, 1811.  He  has  been  often  erroneously 
called  Joseph,  tiie  name  of  his  brother.  Hu 
immediate  ancestors  were  London  merchanta, 
descendants  of  an  English  country  gentleman, 
Edward  Acton,  who  was  created  a.  baronet  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  to  Charles  I.  Sir  John, 
who  inherited  the  title  in  1791,  was  in  the  naval 
service  successively  of  France,  Tuscany,  and 
Naples,  where  he  became  a  favorite  of  Queer 
Caroline,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  pre- 
mier of  King  Ferdinand.  He  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  English  ambassador  and  his 
wife.  Sir  Wiiiiom  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  was 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  French  revolution. 
His  administration  was  despotic  and  cruel. 
In  17B8  he  accompanied  King  Ferdinand  in 
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the  expedition  of  the  Aastrian  General  Mock 
against  the  French.  He  loet  his  prestige  alter 
the  disastroDS  result  of  the  campaign,  and  was 
finttllj  in  1806  ousted  from  power, — His  second 
Hon,  Chables  Janitabicb  Edwaed  (1803-'4T), 
became  b  cardinal  in  1643.  Sir  John's  brother, 
Joseph  EnwABD,  was  a  lieuteDont  general  in 
the  Neapolitan  service,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  several  distinguished  naval  officers ; 
and  the  lUlisn  minister  of  marine  in  1869-'70, 
Bear  Admiral  Gbobqb  Acton,  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  present  dny,  residents  of  Naples, 
are  members  of  the  same  family.  Sir  John 
Francis  Edward  ActoQ  was  sncceeded  as  7th 
baronetbfhissonFEBncHANDBiaHAHDEDWAsn 
(180i-'87),  who  married  in  Paris  in  1632  the 
onlj  child  of  the  dnlte  of  Dalberg,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Daiberg-Acton.  Ilis  widow  be- 
came in  1840  the  wife  of  the  present  Eari 
Granville,  and  died  in  1880. — Sir  Jomr  Emk- 
Bio  EnwABD  DAi.BGBa-AoToir,  born  Jon.  10, 
1834,  studied  from  I860  to  1864  at  the  nniver- 
Btt;  of  Utmich,  made  then  with  his  sle^ather 
Lord  Granville  a  tonr  through  the  United 
States,  and  married  in  1866  a  daughter  of 
Count  Arco-Vnlley  of  Munich.  He  founded 
in  1801  the  "Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  an 
organ  of  the  liberal  Catholics,  and  edited  in 
1868  Matiniei  royalei,  a  work  ascribed  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  regard  to  which  there 
lias  been  much  controversy  in  Germany.  In 
1870  he  took  on  active  port  in  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  and  has  pablished  in  its  support, 
in  the  German  language,  Zur  Oetehichte  da 
vatieanUeken  Coneiu  (Munich,  1871).  He  was 
in  1860  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Car- 
low,  Ireland ;  and  again,  aa  candidate  of  the 
liberal  party,  in  1866  for  Bridgnorth,  England. 
In  1669  he  was  mode  B  peer  as  Baron  Acton. 

ICTOBT    BnUfELL,    an    English    statute,   so 
named  because  the  parliament  ot  which  it  was 

fiassod  was  held  at  Acton  Bnmell,  a  little  vil- 
Bge  in  Shropshire.  The  date  of  the  statute  b 
Oct  n,  1288.  It  is  the  first  statute  passed 
in  England  enabling  merchants  to  recover 
debts  dne  to  them,  and  is  therefore  often  called 
Statutum  ifereatorum,  or  statute  of  the  mer- 
chants. By  it  the  major  or  the  sheriff  might 
seize  and  sell  the  chattels  and  lands  of  the 
debtor,  or,  if  he  had  no  effects,  might  detain 
him  in  prison  until  the  debt  was  paid,  feeding 
him  meanwhile  on  bread  and  water  if  he  was 
too  poor  to  support  himself^  maintenance 
money  to  be  added  to  the  original  debt  The 
statute  of  Acton  Bnmetl  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  sheriffs.  The  Jews  were  cx- 
clnded  from  the  benefits  of  this  liberal  statnte, 
which  was  pas.sed  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  foreign  merchants  in  England.  Barrington 
states  that  a  similar  ordinance  was  not  passed 
in  France  till  1536,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
The  statute  of  merchants  is  considered  an 
epoch  in  the  social  history  of  the  middle  class 
of  England,  and  indicated  their  growing  power. 
1CT8  OF  THE  iPOSIlES,  the  fifth  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  last  of  those  prop- 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

er]y  historical.  It  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  the  Acts  were  written  by  the  same  author 
as  the  third  Gospel,  and  the  early  tradition  of 
the  church  was  firm  and  constant  in  ascribing 
tbem  to  Luke.  Schleiermacher  regarded  the 
book  as  an  a^regate  of  various  reports  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  and  ascribed  the  most  important 
of  these  works,  the  writer  of  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  use  of  the  word  ice,  to  Timo- 
thy. This  view  was  supported  by  De  Wette, 
Bleefc,  and  other  critics.  Majrhoff  (1835)  as- 
cribed the  whole  book  to  Timothy,  while 
Schwanbeck  ((7e6w  die  QveUen  dtr  Sehr^ften 
da  Luitu,  1847)  assumed  Silas  to  be  the  an- 
ther. The  authenticity  and  canonical  charac- 
ter of  the  book  was  in  the  ancient  church  only 
denied  by  a  few  heretical  sects,  such  as  the 
Ebionites  and  Hanichtesns,  whose  objections 
were  entirely  of  a  dogmatical,  not  of  an  histor- 
ical character.  Chrysostom,  however,  com- 
plains that  even  in  his  time  the  book  woe  not 
80  much  as  known.  In  modern  times  the  crit- 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  in  particular  Baur, 


tury.  Thosewhoassert  the  authorship  of  Luke, 
including  Kenan,  variousij  fix  the  time  of  writ- 
ing between  58  and  80.  The  author  clearly 
indicates  that  for  the  materials  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  book  (xvi.  11  to  zsiiiL  81)  ho 
has  drawn  npon  his  own  recollection  or  upon 
that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  For  the  first  part 
the  author  is  believed  by  some  writers  of  the 
critical  school  to  have  made  use  of  older  writ- 
ings, and  in  particular  of  the  apocryphal  book 
entitled  "Preaching  of  Peter." — As  regards 
the  de^gn  of  the  Acta,  it  has  long  been  a  prev- 
alent opinion  that  Lake  intended  to  follow  up 
his  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  a  narrotive 
of  the  establishment  and  early  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  opinion  of  Hugo  Gro- 
tius  that  this  book  was  intended  to  trace  the 
lives  of  the  two  chief  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
has  fonnd  many  supporters  among  the  theolo- 
gians. Acoordirg  to  Schneokenburgcr,  whose 
UeberdenZweetderApotUlgachieht«(l8il)U 
the  first  important  work  on  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  critical  German  school, 
the  author  wished  to  write  an  apology  of  Paul 
against  his  Judaizing  opponents,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was  in  no  point  inferior  to  any  of 
the  other  apostles,  and  in  particular  to  Peter. 
This  theory  was  somewiiat  modified  by  fianr, 
the  chief  of  the  Tobingen  school,  who  under- 
took to  siiow  that  the  Acts  had  been  compileil 
in  the  2d  century  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation  of  Petrine  ana  Pauline  Christi- 
anity. The  most  important  work  of  the  Tfl- 
bingen  school  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Zeller, 
t>ia  ApotUlgaehiehte  naeh  ihrem  Itihall  vnd 
UrtpTvng  hrititeh  untertucht  (1864),  which 
regards  the  Acts  as  a  book  proceeding  from 
the  Pagan-Christian  party,  and  intended  to 
purchase  the  peace  of  the  church  by  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Judaizing  Christians.  The  in- 
spired cbartoter  of  the  book  has  been  defended 
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tgunst  the  Tubingen  school  bj  Lange,  Thiench, 
£brsrd,  Sohaff,  and  otbora;  and  even  writora 
like  Bleek,  Da  Wette,  and  Benan  defend  the 
(raatwortliy  obaraoter  of  the  Acts  as  n  work 
of  history.  The  style  is  purer  than  that  of 
most  other  books  of  the  New  Testament;  tlie 
firat  part,  howorer,  contains  a  considerable 
'namber  of  Hebraisms.  The  Acts  inclnde  the 
history  of  the  Ohristian  church  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  to  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  the  dotes  of  the  principal 
events  reoorded,  thei'C  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  (See  Paul.)  liesides  the  works  on 
toe  Acts  already  mentioned,  those  by  Leke- 
bnsoh  (Die  Cempotiticn  un-i  EaUUhung  der 
ApotUlgetehiehta,  ISH)  and  by  Trip  {Patiltti 
naeh  der  ApmUlgetehiehU,  ISSO)  are  of  special 
importanoe. 

iCIOll,  (Mstakil  it,  a  Spanish  Jesnit  mission- 
ary in  Ohili  and  Pern,  born  at  Burgos  in  1B97. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  explorera  of  the  Ama- 
zons,  being  attached  to  Teieira's  eipeditioa  to 
that  river  (1639-'41),  with  the  speoial  object 
of  reporting  the  incidents  of  the  explora- 
tion. AcnOa  retamed  to  Spain  with  on  inter- 
esting narrative  of  it,  which  he  published  at 
Madrid;  bat  the  distraction  of  the  coontry 
prevented  the  govemmsnt  from  taking  any  in- 
terest in  the  colonization  of  the  region  to  which 
M  moch  energy  and  talent  had  been  devoted. 
Be  once  more  went  to  3onth  America,  and 
died  on  a  jonmey  from  Panama  to  Lima. 

iCEPDHCTCKE  (Lat  mum,  a  needle,  and  jiuti- 
gtre,  to  prick),  an  operation  introdnoed  by  the 
Chinese,  who  iraagme  that  it  gives  vent  to 
acrid  vapors.  The  needles  employed  by  them 
are  of  gold  or  Hlver,  manu&otnred  nnder  spe- 
dal  license  from  the  emperor,  and  their  use 
forms  a  digljoot  branch  of  medical  practice. 
Introdnoed  into  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  the  operation  is  now  bat  seldom 
performed  except  to  give  issne  to  fluids  in 
dropsy,  Ac  It  is  advocated  by  some  in  the 
treatment  of  nenralgia,  espeoiatty  sciatic,  and  in 
tnnsonlar  rheomatism,  acting  in  these  cases  as 
a  connter-irritant.  The  needles  nsed  are  of 
iteel,  3  to  4  inches  long.  Uanolly  but  one  is 
inserted,  though  sometimes  as  many  as  20  or 
80.  They  are  introduced  to  a  depth  of  one  to 
two  inches  by  simple  presanre,  by  pressure 
with  rotation,  or  by  percussion.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main varies  from  a  minute  to  several  days. 
Instances  are  known  where  they  have  been 

fossed  with  impunity  through  vital  organs, 
n&ntioide  by  acnponoture  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  a  well  recognized  crime. 

t^k,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Idaho,  separated 
from  Oregon  by  the  Bnake  river  (here  also 
lulled  the  Saptin);  area,  about  3,800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,675.  The  connty  was  organ- 
ized in  18S1.  Ifining  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  total  voKle  of  prop- 
erty m  I8S9  was  |ll,011,185.  There  are  three 
newspapers.  Capital,  Bois6  Oity,  which  is 
sifo  uie  coital  of  the  territory. 


ADAL  TO 

ADAIB.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  inter- 
sected by  Green  river ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,005,  of  whom  1,88Q  were  colored. 
The  Burfaoe  is  hilly  and  abounds  in  good  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
productions  in  IBGO  were  29,513  bushels  of 
wheat,  413,205  of  com,  24,11)5  of  oats,  and 
7G7,895  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Water  power  is  abun- 
dant and  several  manufactories  ore  in  oper- 
ation. Coital,  Oolnmbia.  11.  A  N.  N.  K 
county  of  Missouri,  interaentod  by  Chariton 
river;  area,  570  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,448, 
of  wliom  143  were  colored.  The  land  is  ondu- 
lating  prurie,  saited  to  the  production  of  graax 
and  grain.  Id  1860,  554,835  bushels  of  corn 
and  84,353  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  produced. 
Capital,  Kirksvillo.  III.  A  8.  W.  county  ot 
Iowa;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870  8,982, 
Middle  river,  an  atUuent  of  tlie  Dos  Moines, 
and  the  head  streams  of  Nodnway  river,  run 
tlirougb  it.  The  state  road  from  Fort  Dea 
Moines  to  Council  BlnSs  also  traverses  the 
county.     Capital,  Fontanelle. 

ADUR,  Bir  K«bm,  a  British  diplomatist,  bom 
in  London,  May  24,  1763,  died  Oct  8,  185S. 
nis  father,  Robert  Adiur,  was  sergeant-surgeon 
to  George  IIL  He  was  dbtontly  related  to 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  was  early  destined  for 
a  political  career.  He  entered  parliament  in 
1802,  and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  whig 
politics.  In  1806  Mr.  Fox  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  and  in  1808  Mr.  Coiming, 
although  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  sent  him 
on  a  special  mission  to  Turkey,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  coDcinded 
in  1609.  He  remained  at  Constantinople  till 
1811,  having  been  appointed  ambassador  in 
1809.  Sir  Robert  Adwr  afterward  remained 
oat  of  office  till  1831,  when  Lord  Grey  sent 
him  to  Belgium,  soon  after  the  erection  of  that 
country  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  was  prominent 
in  aegotiating  peace.  He  retired  from  this  mis- 
sion with  the  rank  of  privy  councillor  in  1835. 
He  left  memoirs  of  his  residence  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  written  at  the  age  of  82. 

IDIL,  or  AM,  a  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  Abyssinian  highlands  and 
the  Red  sea,  and  extending  from  the  bay  of 
T^nrra  to  Cape  Bab-el -Mondeb,  and  from 
thence  300  m.  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea 
to  the  town  and  harbor  of  MasHownh;  lat.  11° 
aO'  to  16°  40'  N.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Dona- 
kil  or  AfFnr,  a  Mohammedan  nation,  from  the 
moat  famous  tribe  of  which.  Ad  Alii  or  Adaiel, 
its  name  is  derived.  The  territory  of  Adal 
varies  from  120  m.  wide  at  the  bay  of  Tnjarra, 
to  only  40  m.  opposite  Annesley  bay.  There 
is  a  low  tract  along  the  coast,  which  rises 
gradually  to  a  heiKht  of  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea  in  a  distance  of  25  or  SO  m.,  and  then  the 
ascent  is  very  rapid  to  the  table  land  of  TigrS. 
On  the  highest  terraeei  durra  and  barley  are 
cultivated  in  small  patches.  Camels,  mules, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  abound,  the  pastnrage 
is  generally  good,  and  large  quantities  of  but^ 
ter  are  annually  sent  to  Massowah,  and  thence 
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to  Arabia.  Wild  onimala  are  DnroeroOB,  (md 
even  tho  lion  and  elephant  uro  occasional]; 
Boen.  A  large  plain,  called  Horho,  is  covered 
with  stilt  tbroo  feet  thick,  which  is  not  odI; 
used  for  cnLmor;  pnrpoaes,  but  in  Abf«ania 
OS  a  cnrrenc;^.  Adal  ia  peopled  bj  man;  tribes, 
vhich  appear  to  belong  to  the  Bome  Btook. 
They  ore  of  a  dark  brown  color,  musoolar  and 
fiill  in  bodj,  with  roimdish  foco,  thick  crisp 
black  hair,  lively  ejea,  lips  thinner  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  short  straight  nose,  di- 
vided from  the  forehead  b;  an  indentation. 
Thej  all  live  a  nomadic  lite,  travelUng  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  pastnre  to  paatnre. 
The  saltan  of  die  Adoiel  resides  at  Tina'Ta, 
uidt^osnltanof  theMndaitoDonokilat  Aqsso, 
near  the  Huwash,  80  m.  W.  bj  8.  of  Ti^nrra. 
Bait  is  the  onl;  comrooditj  exported. 

ADUBE&T.  L  Or  UdebertjaFronkish bishop 
and  miasionar;  to  the  German  pagans  before 
the  middle  of  the  8th  centnry.  lie  was  ao- 
cosed  of  hereej  by  St.  Boniface,  who  charged 
him  among  other  things  with  collecting  his 
own  hair  and  nails  as  relics.  He  was  con- 
demned  b;  a  sTnod  held  in  74fi,  and  died  in 
prison.  His  disciples  were  styled  Adslbertines, 
or  Aldobertinea.  II.  Stilt)  of  Pragne,  "  the 
apostle  of  the  Pmsdana,"  died  in  B97.  lie 
was  educated  bj  the  celebrated  Otherieh  at 
Uogdcbarg.  In  083  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Pragao.  Uisconraged  at  his  failnre  to  convert 
the  Bohemians,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of 
Bt.  Alexins  at  Borne.  In  993  ho  was  recalled 
to  his  bishopric,  bnt  a^er  two  jeara  became 
again  disgusted  and  left.  In  995  he  baptized 
the  future  St.  Stephen  and  first  king  of  the 
Hangariana  at  Gran.  lie  subseqaently  went 
to  Poland,  and  thence  to  Pressia,  to  convert 
the  heatlien,  by  whom  he  was  mai-dered.  III. 
Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  Hambnrg,  died  at 
Goslar,  March  17, 10T3.  lie  received  his  ofBce 
in  104S  from  ITenry  III.,  whom  in  104S  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome.  There  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  throne,  and  barely  failed  in 
the  election.  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  whose  behalf 
he  had  spoken  in  tlie  synod  at  Uayence  in  104S, 
made  him  in  1050  his  legate  in  the  north. 
During  the  minority  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
he  nsDFped,  t<^ettier  with  Archbishop  Ilaaao 
of  Cologne,  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
He  became  so  obnoxions  to  the  German 
nrinces,  tliat  in  lOQS  they  forcibly  separated 
nim  from  the  emperor;  bet  in  lOflO  he  re- 
gained his  power,  and  kept  it  till  his  death. 

IDiLBEXT,  HciuWi  WUMn,  a  Pmsuan 
prince,  first  consin  of  the  emperor  William, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  German  navy,  born 
Oct.  29,  1811,  died  June  6, 1878.  Ha  travelled 
io  Europe,  Che  East,  and  Brazil,  and  printed 
privately  Aiu  meinem  RtiteUigtbveh  (Berlin, 
1847).  which  wos  translated  into  English 
(London,  1848).  He  held  higli  military  rank, 
hilt  devoted  himself  to  naval  affairs,  and  in 
16S4  was  made  admiral.  In  ISSQ  he  com- 
manded the  Pmssian  corvette  Danzig  on  the 
expedition  against  the  RiS  pirates ;  bnt  aa  the 
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Prnsdana  nnmborcd  only  00  end  the  pirates 
COO,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  losing  24  killed 
and  wonnded,  ond  being  himself  shot  through 
the  thigh.  In  1664,  during  the  Danish  war, 
he  cruised  with  bis  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  at 
its  clt»e  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  navy.  In  IS70  ho  visited  the 
English  seaports  with  a  squadron.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  his  ships  took  reflige  In 
Wilbelmsbaven,  and  he  observed  the  war  at 
the  German  headqnarters. — His  wife,  Tbbbeba. 
Elsblbb,  wster  of  the  celebrated  Fonny,  tnd 
herself  B  skilfiil  dancer,  received  the  title  of 
baroness  von  Bamim  on  his  morganatic  mof- 
risge  with  her  in  1860.  The  only  ufi^ring  of 
this  union,  Banm  Adaldbbt  voh  Bakhim, 
bora  in  1841,  died  July  13,  1860,  in  Egypt. 
The  scientific  observations  made  during  nia 

toomey  to  that  comitry  were  published  after 
lis  death  by  Dr.   Hartmonn,  his    phyairann 
(Sei»»   del   Freiherm  A.  ton   Samim  dutvh 
Jferdott-J/riha,  Beriin,  186S). 
IDALIl,  or  Sallilleh  (anc.  Attalia  in  Fom- 

Shylia),  a  seaport  and  the  largest  town  on  the 
.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  golf  of  Adalia, 


o  paahalie.  The  town  is  bnilt  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  the  ground  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  70  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall  with  square  tow- 
ers about  CO  yards  apart  The  chief  trade  is 
in  wool,  cotton,  and  opium.  There  are  some 
important  ancient  remains. 

JDin,  the  first  man,  the  husband  of  Et& 
and  father  of  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  ond  of 
unnamed  "  sons  and  daughters."  Varions 
niesuings  have  been  ascribed  to  the  name; 
the  most  generally  recognized  is  earth-born. 
The  history  of  Adam,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  whole  antediluvian  world,  as  contained  in 
Genesis,  is  by  some  treated  as  an  allegory, 
intended  to  convey  to  on  uncultured  people  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  world's  creation,  and  to 
cxplun  some  of  the  momentous  questions  in- 
volved in  tJiis  eorthly  being.  Others  contend 
for  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative. 
For  Bwedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  subjoot,  tee 

NbW  jESrSALEU  C^VBCH. 

ADiH,  liolphe  CtariH,  a  French  composer, 
born  in  Paris,  July  24,  1803,  died  May  8,  1858. 
In  1617  he  entered  the  conservatory  in  Paris, 
became  a  ekilftil  pianist,  and  studied  compo- 
sition under  Beicha  and  Boleldien.  Uis  earli- 
est compositions  were  fanta^as  and  variations 
for  tiie  pianoforte.  He  wrote  the  opera  of 
PUrre  et  Catherine  (1820),  and  in  1833  com- 
posed a  ballet  for  London.  His  most  impor- 
tont  work  is  the  opera  Le  FoetiUon  dc  I^iig- 
jumeau  (1836).  His  Stnivenin  d'wn  tatuieien, 
with  his  autobiography,  was  published  in  18B7. 

IDIR,  Albrctht,  a  German  painter  of  battle 
pieces,  born  at  Kftrdlingen,  April  16,  1786, 
died  in  Munich,  Ang.  26,  1862.  Be  studied 
punting  at  Nuremberg  under  Conrad  Zweiger. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Austrian  camj^ugna 
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agunst  Kapolemi,  and  anbseqneiitlr  entered 
the  service  of  Eugene  BeanbsiWs,  vioerov  of 
Itftlr,  aod  painted  the  battle  eeene  of  Labsa. 
He  eocoinpaiued  Eugene  in  the  oompMgn  of 
1812  as  far  as  Moecoif .  After  the  peace  he  pre- 
pared a  aeries  of  drawings  iUuBtrstiTe  of  Ea- 
t^e'a  militar;  career,  now  in  the  Leuohten- 
berg  gallerr,  St.  Peteraborg.  fie  al«o  painted 
MvenJ  grwd  battle  pieoet,  beudee  hie  Voyage 
pitt»re»qite  fnilitairt  in  130  lithographs,  Ulos- 
tratlog  the  Rosd«u  cam^go.  He  Saaily  set- 
tled in'Munioh,  onder  King  Lonis,  for  whom 
he  punted  the  battle  of  tbe  MoskTS, 

UAH,  Uezaader,  a  Scottish  teacher  and  gram' 
marian,  bom  in  Mnrrajahire  in  Jane,  1741,  died 
Deo.  18,  1809.  He  aoqnired  learning  amid 
^iffienltiea,  and  in  1T6S  was  appointed  rector 
<tf  the  high  school  of  Edinbni^h,  which  ofiloe 
be  filled  for  40  jears.  He  wrote  "  Principles 
of  Latia  and  Bnglinh  Qrammor,"  "Roman  An- 


1  Biographj,"  all  of  which  were  long  ii 
general  nse  in  Europe  and  America. 

ADIM  OF  BKEMHI,  a  German  misaionarj  and 
chronicler,  from  1067  canon  and  eohoolmaster 
at  Bremen,  died  there  abont  107S,  He  is  tlie 
author  of  Sittoria  EeeUriaitiea,  which  ia  the 
principal  literarr  authoritj  respecting  the  north- 
em  nationa  of  that  period.  It  ia  alao  called 
Omla  Sdmmaburgeruit  Ecelaia  Pontiflcum, 
from  contwiung  a  chronological  record  of  the 
episcopal  see  of  Hamborg  from  TSS  to  1073. 
A  part  of  hia  materiale  was  furnished  hy  King 
Swejn  EstHthson  (1047-'7fi)  of  Denmark. 
Hia  MS.  was  first  discovered  in  a  Danish  mon- 
aster;, and  pQblished  at  Copenhagen  in  15T0. 
An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  forma  the 
9th  Tolnme  of  Pertz'a  Monwnenta  Qarmania 
Hittoriea,  and  this  became  the  basis  of  Lau- 
rent'sGBnnantranslation(Barlin,  1850).  Adam 
alao  wrote  JTa  Situ  Danim  (Stockholm,  1616 ; 
Hamburg,  170S;  German,  Bremen,  182d).  Aa- 
masaen pobliahed  at  Kiel,  in  1834,  Dt  Foatihai 
Adami  Bremetuii. 

ADIM  DE  U  HILLE,  a  tronvdre  of  the  13th 
OMitnrj,  died  at  Naples  abont  128S.  He  was 
bom  at  Arras,  a  town  celebrated  for  ite  poets 
and  minstrela,  and  waa  anmamed  the  Hunch- 
back of  Arras,  He  went  to  Naples  in  the  aaite 
ot  Robert  II.,  connt  of  Artois,  in  1283.  His 
pieces  were  not  merei;  aonga,  but  of  a  dramatic 
character,  and  he  maj  be  considered  one  of 
the  foonders  of  the  French  drama.  Hia  works 
have  been  publiahed  in  various  collections. 

ADUUWl,  the  Mohammedan  name,  while 
Fumbina  is  the  pagui  one,  of  a  conntr;f  of  cen- 
tral Africa  visited  and  described  for  the  first 
time  by  Or.  Barth  in  the  aummer  of  1831.  It 
liea  between  lat.  6°  80'  and  11°  80'  N.,  and 
Ion.  11°  and  16°  E.  It  ia  about  200  m.  long 
from  S.W.  to  N.  E. ;  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds 
70  m.  Ita  capital  ia  Tola,  near  the  N.W.  bor- 
der, a  city  of  abont  13,000  inhabitants,  where 
the  goTeroor,  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  Foo- 
lah  amton  of  Sackatoo,  resides.    It  is  a  Moham- 
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medan  snb-kingdom  engrafted  npon  a  mixed 
atock  of  pagan  tribes,  the  oonquest  of  the 
valorons  and  fanatic  Foolah  chieftain  Adama 
(wlienoe  the  name  Adamaws)  over  the  great 
pagan  kingdom  of  Fnmbina.  The  sovemor  at 
the  time  of  Burth's  visit  was  Adama'a  son. 
The  native  iohabitanta  were,  however,  far  from 
being  wholly  anbdued,  several  diatricta  {espe- 
oiall;  that  about  Mount  Alantika,  40  m.  S.  of 
Tola)  being  atill  qnita  independent  and  con- 
stanu;  at  war.  It  is  one  of  tne  finest  oonntries 
of  central  AiHca,  irrigated  b;  nnmeroua  rivere, 
sacb  as  the  Bennwe,  or  left  branch  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  and  the  Faro,  and  diverrified 
with  hill  and  dale.  In  general  it  ia  fiat,  rimng 
gradoallj  toward  the  south  to  1,500  feet  or 
more,  and  broken  ]fy  aeparate  hills  or  extensive 
gronpB  of  monntaius.    The  grain  commonly 

Sown  in  the  oonntrj  ia  the  holeut  MrpAunt, 
eat  is  so  dear  that  a  goat  will  often  bring 
the  price  of  a  female  alave.  Ground  nnts  are 
plentiful.  The  elephant  is  oioeedingly  frequent. 
The  moat  ungular  animal  is  the  aj/u,  a  mammal 
resembling  a  seal,  living  in  the  river,  and  feed- 
ing bj  night  on  the  freah  grass  on  the  river 
biuiks.  There  is  an  indigenous  variety  of  ox, 
but  quite  a  distinct  q>eoiea,  not  three  feet  high, 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  called  mvtaru.  Eioel- 
lent  iron  ia  found.  The  standard  of  value  is 
the  native  cotton,  woven  in  narrow  strips  called 
l^tpi,  of  about  3}  inches  in  width.  Soap  is  a 
very  important  article  in  any  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  Foolahs,  and  it  is  prepared  in  every 
household.  The  Mohammedan  population  dreae 
both  well  and  decently.  The  pagans  wear 
simply  a  narrow  leathern  strap  between  their 
legs  and  fastened  on  their  loins.  There  are 
several  Arab  colonies,  and  Arab  architects  are 
em[)loyed  by  the  governor.  Slavery  exists  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  many  private  individu- 
als own  more  than  1,000  slaves.  The  governor 
of  Yola,  who  calls  himself  a  aultan,  receives 
every  year  in  tribute,  bendes  horses  and  cattle, 
5,000  slaves.     (See  Foolabs.) 

iDlMlTES,  a  aect  of  the  aecond  century,  who 
held  that  the  merits  of  Christ  restored  them 
to  Adomic  innocence.  Consequently,  they  ap- 
peared naked  in  Uieir  assemblies,  and  rejected 
marriage.  They  soon  disappeared,  but  were 
revived  in  the  12th  century  by  Tanchelin  at 
Antwerp,  who  taught  that  fornication  and 
adultery  were  meritorious,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  disgusting  brutalitleB  in  open  day.  One 
Picard  also  revived  the  sect  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century.  It  took  root 
in  Boiiemio,  where,  ii)  spite  of  many  persecu- 
tions, it  has  from  time  to  time  reappeared. 

ADiHS,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Maryland  border;  area,  530  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  S0,315.  The  head  waters  of 
Monocacy  river  take  their  rise  in  this  county, 
and  amoll  creeks  abound.  Along  the  S.  bor- 
der a  ridge  called  South  Monnt^n  extends, 
and  the  genenJ  surface  of  the  county  is  un- 
even.    In  the  South  Mountain,  oopper  and 
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Potomao  marble  are  foaiid,  and  the  copper 
mines  bave  been  worted  with  some  sacoew. 
Id  1670  tlie  peraonal  property  was  valned  at 
$1,287,641.  The  crops  in  1870  amounted  to 
4S4,34e  boBhels  of  vheat,  797,019  of  corn, 
63e,S28  of  oats,  88,42S  of  Tje,  and  1,005,8011 
of  potatoes.  The  valae  of  animals  sianghtered 
was  $498,646.  The  conntj  has  nnmerons  man- 
ufactnring  establiahmenta.  Capitol,  Oettja- 
burft.  II>  A  8.W,  ooonty  of  Uiasisfflppi,  bonnd- 
ed  W.  hf  the  MisuBeippi  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Loaiwana,  and  8.  by  the  river  Homo- 
obitto;  area,  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  19,084, 
of  whom  14,287  were  colored.  The  land  is 
highly  prodnetive.  The  prodoctiona  in  1870 
were  177,807  bushels  of  com,  26,469  of  sweet 
potatoes,  20,140  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,144 
tons  of  hay.  Capital,  ffatchez.  HI.  A  B.  W. 
county  of  Ohio,  separated  ft'om  Kentucky  by 
the  Ohio  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
20, 760.  The  saHbce  is  hilly  and  well  timbered, 
nnd  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  especially  adapted 
to  frnit  cnltare.  The  productions  hi  1870  were 
162,677  boshels  of  wheat,  166,073  of  oata.  4,876 
of  barley,  2,128  of  rye,  772,899  of  com,  89,643 
of  potatoes,  64,208  lbs.  of  wool,  434,664  of 
bntter,  and  $100,828  worth  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts. There  were  16,833  ■■  sheep  and  20,302 
hogs,  and  the  valae  of  animals  slaughtered  was 
$808,186.  In  the  B.E.  part  of  the  oounty, 
near  the  river,  are  Talnaue  qnarriea  and  iron 
mines.  Capital,  West  Union.  IT.  An  £. 
county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio;  area, 
824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  hi  1870, 11,882.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Wabash  and  Bt  Mary's  rirers,  Foreeta 
of  oak,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  and  elm  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  ooimty.  The  soil  is  pro- 
ducttve  and  the  snrfiu;e  nearly  level.  The  pro- 
daotions  in  1870  were  172,381  boahets  of  wheat, 
66,168ofcom,  88, 697  of  oats,  12,408  tons  of  hay, 
227,808  lbs.  of  bntter,  32,847  of  cheese,  and  62,- 
»67of wool.  Capital, Decatur.  T.AW.oonnty 
of  Illinois,  separated  from  Uissonri  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
C6,S62.  The  Quincy  and  Eastern  and  the 
Quincy  and  Cbtcago  rulroads  run  through  the 
county,  and  the  Illinois  and  Boatbem  Iowa 
railroad  forms  a  junction  with  the  Quincy  and 
Eastern  within  its  hmits.  Bear  creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  tlisaissippi,  drains  the  "S.  W.  part. 
The  surface  is  undulating  Mid  covered  with 
forests,  the  soil  rich  and  to  a  great  extent  oul- 
tivat«d.  The  products  in  1870  were  1,4G2,90S 
bushels  of  com,  963,807  of  wheat,  758,074  of 
oats,  and  104,866  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
26,949  sheep  and  66,442  hogs.  Value  of  animals 
slaughtered,  $1,10S,G18.  There  are  many  manu- 
facturing establishments.  O^ital,  Quincy.  TL 
AS.W.countyof  Iowa;  area,  432  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1870,  4,614.  It  ia  dramed  by  the  Nodaway 
river  and  sevend  of  its  head  streams.  The 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad  mna 
through  it.  In  1870  the  county  produced 
60,716  bushels  of  wheat,  258,861  ot  com,  40,- 
327  of  oata,  and  16,906  Iba  «f  wooL  Capital, 
Qnincy.    TII>  A  S.  emtral  county  «f  Wiscon- 


sin, bonnded  W.  and  a  W.  by  the  Wiaoon^ 
river,  and  druned  by  its  affluents;  area,  660 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1S70,  6,601.  I^J^  foresti 
cover  the  county,  and  larae  quantities  of  lum- 
ber are  cut  and  rafted  down  the  Wisoonsin. 
Water  power  is  abundant.  The  products  in 
1870  were  128,454  bushehi  of  wheat,  114,3S0 
of  com,  86,831  of  oata,  and  60,701  of  rye. 
Capital,  Quincy.  TIU.  A  new  oonnty  m  a 
Neoraska,  bounded  N.  by  the  Platte  river  and 
dnuned  by  the  little  Blue;  pop.  in  1870,  19, 

IDIHS,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  on  both  rades  of  the  Hoosac  river; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,090.  There  are  four  viUagea 
m  the  town:  North  Adams,  South  Adams^ 
Maple  Orove,  and  Blackington.  In  its  vicinity 
are  a  notable  natural  bridge  across  Bndsou'a 
brook,  and  Saddle  mountain  or  Mt.  Greylock, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet,  and  is 
the  highest  point  in  Maasaohusette.  The  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel  is  at  North 
Adams,  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  and  Pitta- 
lield  and  Nor^  Adams  railroads  terminato 
here.  Mennfactores  form  the  leading  interests 
In  186S  there  were  in  the  town  11  cotton 
mills,  with  45,072  spindles,  employing  882 
males  and  429  females;  6  woollen  mills,  with 
44  sets  of  machinery,  employing  440  males  and 
392  females;  2  print  works,  printing  8,925,- 
000  yards  of  calico  yearly,  and  employing  160 
males  and  21  females;  4  balmoral-skirt  facto- 
riea,  and  8  paper  mills.    Two  weekly  news- 

Sspers  and  a  semi-monthly  are  published  in 
'ortik  Adams.  The  experiment  of  Chiuesa 
labor  has  recently  been  successfully  made  in 
North  Adama  In  1870  there  wero  75  China- 
men employed  in  that  village  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  By  the  contract 
made  in  Baa  Francisco,  the  Chinaman  were 
engaged  for  three  years.  They  are  represented 
as  b«ng  of  quiet  habits,  industrious,  skilftil, 
and  eager  to  lesrn  in  the  evening  schools  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  town  cont^s  35  schoolij 
of  which  two  are  high  sdiools. 

ADIHS,  Chariei  Baker,  an  American  chem- 
ist and  zoClogist,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Jan.  11,  1814,  died  in  6L  Thomas,  Jan. 
19,  1653.  He  graduated  at  Amhoret  ootlegeL 
and  was  associated  with  Professor  Edwu^ 
Hitchcock  in  a  geol<^cal  survey  of  New  York. 
In  1837  he  became  tutor  in  Amherst  college, 
and  in  1838  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  college,  Vt., 
but  ui  1847  returned  to  be  a  prc^essor  at  Am- 
herst In  1846,  1846,  and  1847  ho  was  en- 
gaged in  a  geological  survey  of  Vermont  Be- 
tween 1844  and  1851  he  made  jonmeys  to  Ja- 
maica and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  for 
scientific  purposes.  He  wrote  "Contributiona 
to  Conchology,"  "Monographs  of  Several  Spe- 
cies of  Sheila,"  and  Other  treatises.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  published  a  useful  work  oo 
elementary  geology,  in  which  he  was  aadated 
by  Professor  Gray  of  Brooklyn. 

ADAMS,  Chaitas  Fraadi,  an  American  etatee- 
man,  the  only  child  of  John  Quincy  Adama 
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Tbo  Borvived  him,  bom  In  Boston,  Au^.  18, 
180T.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  wu  taken 
hj  hie  father  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
paaeed  iho  next  six  jwn  and  learned  to  speak 
Rnasian,  German,  and  French.  In  Februorj, 
1816,  he  made  the  jgnmey  with  his  mother  m 
t,  private  carriage  from  St.  Petersbarg  to 
Paris,  to  meet  his  bther  there — in  the  then 
distorbed  state  of  Enrope  no  slight  under- 
taking. He  accompanied  his  father  on  his 
mtsaion  to  England,  and  being  placed  at  a 
boarding  school,  according  to  the  fisticuff 
nsages  then  if  not  still  in  vogne  in  English 
schools,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  English 
schoolfellows  in  defence  of  thenonor  of  Amer- 
ica. Id  1817  he  returned  with  his  father  t« 
America,  and  was  placed  in  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  whence  he  entered  Harvard  college, 
where  he  gradaated  in  1635.  The  Dert  two 
years  he  passed  at  Washington  with  hia  father, 
who  wsa  then  president,  bat  in  1837  retaraed 
to  Massachaset^  and  pnrsned  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster.  In  1828 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  but  never 
has  engaged  actively  in  practice.  In  1826  he 
married  the  yoangest  danghter  of  Peter  0. 
Brooks,  a  Boston  merchant — a  connection 
which  also  made  him  a  brother-in-law  of  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  next  ;ear  he  waa  nomi- 
aal«d  A  representative  from  Boston  to  the 
Uaasachosetts  le^stnre,  but  declined,  This 
did  not  please  his  father,  in  conseqnenoe  of 
which  he  accepted  the  nomination  the  next 
year,  and  served  in  the  honse  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  yeara,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  served  two  years.  By 
tills  time  Hr.  Adams  began  to  differ  on  several 
pcrinta  with  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  In  184S  he  was 
selected  by  the  newly  organized  free-soil  party 
as  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
along  with  ex-president  Van  Bnren  as  oani- 
date  for  the  presidency.  In  the  autumn  of 
1858  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  Oon- 
gre«s  by  the  third  district  of  Massaahn  setts, 
and  took  his  seat  in  Deoember,  1669.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Joint  committee  on  the  li- 
brary, and  chairman  of  the  honse  committee 
on  mannfaetores,  which  latter  had  but  little 
to  do,  the  time  and  thoughts  of  members  being 
occupied  with  more  exciting  snbjects.  Mr. 
Adams  watched  with  careful  attention  the 
coarse  of  events,  and  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1660,  addressed  the  house  in  a  forcible  speech, 
vindicating  the  policy  of  the  repnblican  party. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  sesrions  of  his 
congressional  service,  Mr.  Adams,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Seward,  made  a  Journey  in  some  of 
the  northwestern  states,  and  made  several 
speeches  in  sopport  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  On  the  day  after  the  meeting  of 
the  second  session  of  the  thirty-sixth  congresa, 
so  mnch  of  the  president's  message  as  related 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  was  referred  to 
a  qiecial  committee  of  one  from  each  state. 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  member  for  Massachu- 


setts. This  committee  finally  reported  a  series 
of  resolves  disavowing  on  the  part  of  the  free 
states  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  slave  states;  a  hill  for  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico,  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants  to 
allow  or  exclude  slavery  as  they  might  decide ; 
and  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  forbid- 
ding all  interference  on  the  part  of  congress 
with  slavery  in  these  states.  The  bill  fur  the 
admission  of  ITew  Heiioo  was  r^eoted,  but 
the  other  two  measures  were  passed  in  the 
honse  by  large  majorities.     Mr.  Adams  snp- 

S[>rted  diem  all,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  so 
Ding  in  a  speech  delivered  Jan.  SI,  1861.  In 
1661  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
minister  to  England,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dallas. 
Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  London  and  assumed  his 
dnties  abont  the  middle  of  May.  These  duties 
were  most  arduoaa  With  a  few  exoeptiona, 
the  feeling  alike  of  the  rnling  and  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  England  was  either  unfriendly  to 
us  or  indifferent.  Mr.  Adams  had  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  his  country  with  nn1>endiug  firm- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  spirit 
nnder  perfect  rule,  as  any  explosion  of  ill 
temper  or  any  eipression  of  irritation  would 
have  been  tnmed  to  the  disadvantage  alike  of 
himself  and  his  country.  In  the  many  discus- 
sions he  had  with  the  British  ministry  he 
showed  a  complete  knowledge  alike  of  int«r- 
national  law  and  of  the  history  of  his  own 
coontry,  as  well  as  discretion,  taot,  and  good 
temper.  His  influence  as  a  public  man  was  in- 
creased by  his  social  qoalities,  his  agreeable 
oonversatlDn,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature.  Whai  in 
136S,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  here- 
tamed  home,  Mr.  Adsms  left  England  with  the 
respect  of  every  man  who  had  been  brought 
into  official  relations  with  him,  and  with  a 
large  waonnt  of  warm  personal  regard.  In 
December,  1870,  ho  pronounced  before  the 
New  Tort  historical  society  a  discourse  on 
American  nentrality,  which  has  been  printed. 
Upon  the  ratification  by  England  and  America 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  each  country  against  the  other 
growing  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Adams  was 
selected  by  the  president  as  the  American  ar- 
bitrator, and  upon  that  duty  sailed  for  Europe 
in  November,  18T1. — Mr.  Adams  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
and  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  and  between 
1S4G  and  1848  was  the  editor  of  a  political 
daily  paper  at  Boston,  by  which  ha  contributed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  present  repubhcan 
party.  He  is  principally  known,  however,  as 
the  editor  of  his  grandfather's  collected  writ- 
ings, published  in  ten  volumes,  the  first  volume 
containing  a  life  of  John  Adams  written  by 
him.  The  same  duty  which  Mr.  Adams  has 
perfbnned  for  his  grandfather,  he  intends  to 
perfbrm  for  his  father,  for  the  eiocutiMi  of 
which  he  possesses  abundant  and  most  val- 
uable materials. — Jska  Qa<ur<  eldest  son  of 
the  prece^ng,  a  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in 
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Boston,  Bept  22,  1888.  He  wu  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Lfttin  boIlooI,  and  grsdnated  at  Har- 
Vivd  college  in  1868.  In  18C6  he  wu  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  haa  erer  stnoe  had  a  moderate 
profeamoial  practice,  principally  in  Qnincj,  his 
place  oTreridence.  He  was  an  earnest  repab- 
lioan  dnring  the  civil  war,  and  served  on  Gov. 
Andrewe'a  ataff.  In  1866  he  wat  chosen  repre- 
aentative  to  the  legialatore  from  the  town  of 
Qainoj.  In  18fl7,  having  avowed  his  adhesion 
to  the  poUc7  of  Prendent  Johnson,  he  was 
nominated  for  reflection  hj  the  democrats  and 
defeated.  The  same  year  be  was  also  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  forgovemorof  Massachnsetts, 
with  the  same  result.  In  1869  he  was  ag^ 
ohoeen  to  the  legislatnre,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  1670.  In  the  aotnmn  of  1671  he  waa 
an  Tmanoceasfiil  candidate  for  the  offices  of 
governor  and  representetive.  In  the  course 
of  his  pnblio  career  Mr.  Adams  has  had  occa- 
sion to  make  many  speeches,  which  were  re- 
markaUe  for  mani;  Independenoe  and  vigoroos 
statunent.  In  the  Massaohnsetts  house  of 
representatives,  as  leader  of  a  hopeless  minor- 
i^,  he  seonred  in  a  high  degree  the  respect 
of  his  nolitical  <^p{aienta.  —  CbariM  Frndi, 
Jr.,  brouer  4^  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston, 
Uay  37,  1686,  graaoated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1806,  studied  law,  and  w^  admitted  to 
practice  in  1808.  At  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
war  of  secession  he  obtwned  a  commission 
in  the  first  regiment  of  Massachusetts  cavalry, 
and  served  thronghont  the  war.  He  was  sno- 
cessively  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  lien- 
tenant  colonel,  and  colonel,  and  led  hia  regi- 
ment, the  fifth  MasaaclinBettti  cavalry  (colored), 
into  Richmond,  April  8,  186B,  when  that  city 
wais  oconpied  by  the  United  States  troops,  bi 
JdIt,  1SS&,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service 
wim  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Up<m  his  retom  to  civil  life  be  beoame  an  ac- 
tive contributor  to  the  "  Nortii  American  Re- 
view," writing  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  r^road  system.  In 
1S69  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners  of  HassBOhnsetts. 
In  1671,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Prof. 
Henry  Brooks  Adams,  he  published  a  collected 
volume  of  writings  under  the  tiUe  of  "Chap- 
ters of  Erie,  and  other  Essays."  —  Bmwt 
BrMks,  brother  of  the  nreceding,  and  third 
son  of  Charles  Francis  Adorns,  bom  in  Boston, 
Feb.  le,  1888,  grsdnated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1866.  He  resided  in  London  as  his  father's 
private  secretary  during  the  latter's  terra  of 
service  as  minister  to  England.  In  1870  be 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  in 
Harvard  college  and  became  editor  of  the 
"Korth  American  Review." 

IDlJfS,  Uwli,  an  American  actor  bom  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1884,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Got.  2S,  1877.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston,  snd  acted  la  many  parts 
^  the  United  States,  acquiring  a  consider- 
able repntetion  both  ad  a  Tight  comedian  and 
a   personater    oi    serious    characters.     Dor- 
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ing  l^e  season  of  1869-'T0  he  aoi«d  in  c<»i- 
jnnction  with  Edwin  Booth  in  New  York  in 
several  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

IDin,  Haaut,  one  of  the  earliest  female 
writers  in  America,  bom  at  Medfleld,  near 
Boston,  in  17BB,  died  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  163S.  Bbe  showed  at  an  early  age  a 
fondness  for  study,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Qreek  and  Latjn  from  some  divinity  stu- 
dents boarding  with  her  father.  During  the 
revolntionary  war  she  snpported  herself  by 
making  laoe,  and  afterward  by  teaching.  Her 
"  View  of  Religions  Opinions  "  (1784)  and  her 
"History  of  New  England"  (1799)  were  both 
successAiL  Her  next  work  was  "Evidences 
of  Christianity  "  (1601).  Her  writings  brought 
her  little  pecuniary  profit:  yet  they  secnred 
her  many  friends,  among  them  the  Abb^  Gr£- 
goire,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  correspon- 
denoe,  through  which  he  aided  her  in  prepar- 
ing her  "  History  of  the  Jews"(1812).  Dur- 
ing the  dosing  years  of  her  life  she  enjoyed  an 
annuity  provided  by  some  friends  in  Boston. 
She  was  the  first  person  whose  remuns  were 
interred  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

iDAMB,  JrtH,  second  president  of  the  United 
Stetea,  bom  Oct  IB,  178£  (0.  B.),  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  the  8.  shore 
of  Boston  harbor,  and  some  ten  miles  distant 
from  Boston,  which  has  since  been  erected 
into  the  town  of  Qnincy,  where  he  died,  July 
4,  1826.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Henry 
Adams,  who  emi^ated  from  England  about 
1640,  with  a  family  of  eight  sons,  becoming 
one  of  the  earlysettlers  in  Braintree,  where  he 
had  a  grant  of  40  acres  of  land.  The  father  of 
John  Adams,  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  se- 
lectman, was  a  farmer  of  limited  means,  to 
which  he  added  the  business  of  shoemaking. 
He  waa  enabled,  however,  to  give  a  classical 
education  to  his  eldest  son  John,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1T6G,  and  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  The  war  with  France  for  the  pos- 
sestdon  of  the  western  conntrv  was  then  at  ite 
height ;  and  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  a  young 
friend,  which  contains  some  curious  prognos- 
tications as  to  what  wonld  be  In  a  hundred 
years  the  relative  population  and  commerce 
of  England  and  her  colonies,  young  Adams 
describes  himself  as  having  turned  politician. 
His  school  he  fonnd  but  "a  school  of  affiic- 
tion,"  fW>m  which  he  endeavored  to  gain  re- 
lief by  devoting  himself,  in  addition,  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  For  this  pnrpose  be  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer 
of  whom  Worcester,  thoogh  the  shire  town 
of  the  county,  could  then  boast.  He  had 
thought  seriously  of  the  clerical  profession,  bn*, 
according  to  his  own  expressions  in  a  contem- 
porary letter,  "  the  friKhtfuI  engines  of  eccle- 
siastical councils,  of  diabolical  malice,  and 
Oalvinistic  good  natnre,"  of  the  operation  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness  in  some  church 
controversies  in  his  native  town  of  Braintree, 
bad  "terrified  him  out  of  it."     Already  lie 
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hid  longings  for  dittindaon.  Nothing  but 
want  of  interest  and  patronage  preventea  him 
trom  eolistiag  in  tbe  annj'.  OoiUd  be  have 
obtuned  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  oompanj  of 
foot,  he  'woold,  ho  one  of  his  pnbliibed  letters 
declares,  infallibly  have  been  a  soldier.  After 
two  years'  Btndj  at  Worcester  he  returned  to 
hi^  father's  hooso  in  Braintree,  and  in  1768 
commeuoed  life  in  Bofiblk  ooontj,  of  which 
Boston  was  the  shire  town.  He  gradaall;  in- 
trodaoed  himself  into  practice,  and  in  1764 
married  Abigail  Smith,  a  daughter  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  neighboring  town  of  Wefmonth, 
and  whose  connections  occupied  a  sooial  posi- 
tion superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Adanu's  own  fam- 
ily. What  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
was  a  lady  of  superior  abiliUea  and  good  sense, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  make  him  happy. 
Very  shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  attempt 
at  parliamentary  taaation  diverted  him  from 
law  to  polities.  Re  promoted  the  call  of  a 
town  meeting  in  Bramtree,  to  instruct  the 
representatives  of  the  town  on  the  subject  of 
the  stamp  act ;  and  the  resolutions  which  be 

Eresentea  at  this  meeting  were  not  only  voted 
y  the  tjiwn,  but  attracted  great  attention 
tbronghoDt  the  province,  and  were  adopted 
word  for  word  by  more  than  forty  different 
towns.  Yet  Aduns,  as  appears  by  bis  pub- 
lished diary,  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
riolenoe  of  Uie  mob  in  destroying  the  flimitnre 
of  Oliver,  the  stamp  distributor,  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  and  not  a  little  vexed,  as 
well  as  alarmed,  at  the  interruption  to  his  own 
biuineas  caused  by  the  reAisal  of  the  Judges  to 
go  on  without  stamps.  He  was  somewhat  con- 
soled, however,  by  an  unexpected  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  be 
one  of  their  counsel  along  with  Jeremiah  Grid- 
ley,  the  king's  attorney  and  head  of  the  bar, 
and  James  Otis,  the  celebrated  orator,  to  sup- 
port a  memorial  addressed  to  the  governor 
and  Doancil  that  the  courts  might  proceed 
with  business,  though  no  stamps  were  to  he 
had.  It  fell  to  Adams,  as  Junior  counsel,  to 
open  the  ease  for  the  petitioners,  and  he  bold- 
ly took  the  ground — in  which  liis  two  seniors, 
the  one  from  his  position,  the  other  from  his 
committals  in  his  recently  published  book  on 
the  ''Rights  of  the  Ooltmies,"  were  prevented 
from  following  him— that  the  stamp  act  was 
absolutely  Toid,  parliament  having  no  right  to 
tax  the  colonies.  Nothing,  however,  came  of 
this  application ;  the  governor  and  council  de- 
dined  to  act,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged 
to  the  judges,  not  to  them,  to  decide.  The 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
suspenMon  of  buidness,  which  indeed  had  only 
extended  to  the  superior  court,  the  inferior 
courts  going  on  without  stamps.  It  was  on 
this  same  occasion  that  Mr.  Adams  first  made 
his  8ppearaac«  as  a  writer  in  the  "  Boston  Ga- 
zette.' Among  other  papers  of  his  was  a  se- 
ries of  fonr  artioles,  which  were  republished  in 
a  London  newspaper,  and  subsequently  in  a 
ooUectiou  of  dooomenta  relating  to  the  taxa- 


tion controversy,  printed  togetsher  in  a  vtA- 
ume.  The  papers  as  originally  published  had 
no  title;  in  the  printed  volume  they  were 
called  an  "Essay  on  the  Oanon  and  Feodal 
Law."  They  began  indeed  with  some  refer- 
ence to  these  subjects,  but  might  with  mooh 
more  propriety  have  been  entiUed  an  "Essay 
on  the  Government  and  Bights  of  New  Eng- 
land." Mr.  Adams's  style  was  formed,  as  u 
evident  from  these  pieces,  from  the  moment 
he  began  to  write.  They  may  be  found  in  his 
collected  works,  edited  by  his  grandson.  Mr. 
Adams's  law  business  continued  gradually  to 
increase,  and  in  176S  he  removed  to  Boston. 
Id  that  and  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  draft  instmctions  to  the  repre- 
sentativea  of  the  town — a  duty  which  the  com- 
mittee intrusted  to  him,  though  he  refused  to 
attend  and  speak  at  town  meetings.  In  1770 
he  was  choeen  a  representetive  to  the  general 
court,  notwithstanding  he  had  just  before  ac- 
cepted a  retdner  to  defend  Captain  Preston 
and  his  soldiers  for  their  share  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "Boston  Massacre" — a  defence 
conducted  with  success,  in  spite  of  the  strong 

Srqndices  which  it  had  to  encounter.  Adams's 
nties  as  representative  interfered  greatly  witii 
his  buMness  as  a  lawyer,  on  which  he  depended 
for  support,  and  which  by  this  time  had  grown 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in 
the  province.  But  he  entered  with  his  cus- 
tomary energy  upon  his  new  office,  hecominK 
the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  patriot  party,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  an  active  and  conspicu- 
ous leader  among  them.  Partly  pe^hl^)s  to 
escape  this  leadership,  and  the  loss  of  time,  the 
labor,  and  responsibUities  which  it  imposed,  as 
well  OS  to  regain  his  health,  which  began  to 
suffer,  Mr,  Adams  removed  his  residence  back 
to  Braintree,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture, but  still  retaining  his  law  office  in  Boston. 
A  comparative  lull  in  politics  for  two  or  three 
years  made  his  presence  in  the  legislature  less 
indispensable,  but  still  as  to  all  the  most  im- 
portant matters  of  controversy  with  Governor 
Kutohinson  he  was  oonsulled  and  gave  his  aid. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  long  i>efore  he  again  moved 
baolc  to  Boston,  though  still  resolving  to  avoid 
politics  and  to  devote  himself  te  his  profession. 
He  wrote  soon  after  a  series  of  letters  in  a 
newspaper  (republished  in  his  collected  works, 
vol.  iii.)  on  the  then  mooted  qnestion  of  the 
independence  of  the  jndiciary,  and  the  payment 
by  the  crown  of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  by  the  general 
court  to  the  provincial  council,  but  was  n^^ 
tived  by  Governor  Hutahinson.  The  deatmo- 
tion  of  the  tea  and  the  Boston  port  bill,  that 
followed,  soon  bronght  matters  to  a  crisis. 
These  events  produced  the  congress  of  1774. 
Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  Ave  dele- 
gates from  Massachusetts,  and  his  visit  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  this  business  was  the  first  occasion 
of  his  going  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England. 
In  the  discussions  in  the  committee  on  tlie  dec- 
laration of  colonial  rights,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  favor  of  resting  those  rights  npon  the  law  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  law  of  KngJand ;  and 
efter  the  snbBtance  of  the  resointions  had  been 
^reed  npon,  he  was  appointeil  to  pnt  them 
into  shape.  In  his  diarj,  pnblished  in  the 
second  volnme  of  his  colleeted  works,  and  his 
oontemporaneous  letters  written  to  his  wife 
and  published  b;  his  grandson,  the  most  trust- 
worth;  and  graphio  descriptions  are  to  be 
found  of  the  mem  oers  and  doings  of  that  &moas 
but  little  known  body.  The  session  oonciuded, 
Mr.  Adams  left  Philadelphia  with  no  expec- 
tation, as  he  said  at  the  time,  of  ever  seeing 
it  again.  Immediately  on  bis  return  to  Has- 
sachnsetts  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  of 
firuntree  a  mraaber  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress then  in  aeaaion.  That  oongress  had 
already  appointed  a  committee  of  s^ety,  Test- 
ed with  general  eieoutlTe  powers ;  had  seized 
the  provincial  revennes;  bad  appointed  gen- 
eral officers,  collected  military  stores,  and 
taken  steps  toward  organizing  an  army  of  vol- 
unteer minutemen.  Ooremor  Gage  had  issued 
a  proclamation  denouncing  these  proceedings, 
but  DO  attention  was  paid  t«  it.  Gage  had  no 
support  exoent  in  the  five  or  six  regiments 
which  formea  the  garrison  of  Boston,  a  few 
trembling  officials,  and  a  small  minority  of 
timid  adnerents;  while  the  recommendations 
of  the  provincial  congress  bad,  bj  the  common 
consent  of  the  people,  all  the  force  of  law. 
Shortly  after  the  a^oumment  of  this  oongresa, 
Adams  applied  himself  to  answering  throngh 
the  newspapers  a  champion  of  the  mother 
country's  claim,  who,  under  the  nom  de  plums 
of  "  Uassachusett«nffis, "  had  commenced  a  se- 
ries of  able  and  efiective  papers  in  a  Boston 
journal,  and  to  whom  Adams  replied  under  the 
signature  of  "  Novanglns."  These  essays  ap- 
peared weekly  during  tiie  winter  of  1774-'6,  but 
were  cut  short  by  the  battle  of  Lexington.  An 
abridgment  of  them  was  pablished  in  Almon's 
"  Remembrancer  "  for  1775,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  History  of  the  Dispute  with  America,"  and 
afterward  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  They  have 
also  been  twice  reprinted  entire  in  America, 
and  are  given  in  tiie  4tb  volume  of  Adams's 
collected  works.  Their  ralue  conusts  in  the 
strong  oontemporaneous  view  which  they  pre- 
sent of  the  origin  of  the  stmggle  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  of  the 
policy  of  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  as  governors 
of  Massachnsetls,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
that  stmggle  on.  Like  all  Mr.  Adams's  writ- 
ings, they  are  distinguished  by  a  bold  tone  of 
investigation,  a  resort  to  first  "principles,  and  a 
pointed  style;  but,  like  all  bis  other  writings, 
having  been  produced  piecemeal  and  on  tiie 
spur  of  the  moment,  they  lack  order,  system, 
polish,  and  precirion.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  battle  of  Lexington— 
which  at  once  brought  np  the  spirit  even  of  the 
most  hesitating  patriots  to  the  fighting  pitch, 
and  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  by  other  similar  seizures  in  other 


colonies — Adams  set  oat  for  Philadelphia  to 
attend  the  continental  congress  of  1776,  of 
whioh  he  had  been  appointed  a  member.  Thb 
second  congress,  though  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  men,  was  a  wholly  dififerent 
body  ftom  its  predecessor.  That  was  a  mere 
consulting  convention.  The  new  congress 
speedily  assumed,  or  rather  had  thrust  upon  it 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  patriD^  the 
exerciseof  a  comprehensive  authority,  in  which 
supreme  executive,  legislative,  and  in  some 
oases  jadicial  functions  were  united.  In  this 
busy  scene  the  active  and  untiring  Adams,  one 
of  whose  distinguishing  charaot«ristios  was  his 
capacity  and  fondness  for  bu^ess,  found  am- 
ple employment,  while  his  bold  and  pugnacious 
spirit  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the  hazards 
and  dignity  of  the  great  game  in  which  he  had 
come  to  hold  BO  deep  a  stake.  Adams  had 
made  np  bis  mind  that  any  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country  was  hopeless.  The  ma- 
jority of  congress  were  not  yet  of  that  opinion. 
Under  the  kad  of  John  Ihckinson,  though 
agunst  the  strennous  resistance  of  Adams  and 
others,  that  body  voted  still  another  and  final 
petition  to  the  king.  Adams  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  joining  with  this  vote  one  to  out  the 
colonies  mto  a  stat«  of  defence,  thoogn  with 

Srotestations  that  the  war  on  their  part  was 
efensive  only,  and  without  any  intention  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance.  Not  long  after,  con- 
gress was  brought  up  to  the  point  of  assuming 
the  responsibility  and  control  of  the  military 
operations  which  New  England  had  commenced 
by  laying  siege  to  Boston,  in  which  town  Gage 
and  his  troops  were  shut  up,  and  before  which 
lay  encamped  an  impromptu  New  England 
army  of  16,000  men,  drawn  together  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Urged  by 
the  New  England  delegates,  congress  agreed  to 
assume  the  expense  and  control  of  this  army. 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  claims  the  honor 
of  having  first  proposed  Washington  for  the 
chief  command,  a  concession  intended  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  firm  cooperation  of  Virginia 
and  the  southern  colonies.  Those  colonies 
urged  Gen.  Lee  for  the  second  place  in  the 
army,  but  Adams  inmBt«d  on  giving  that  to 
Art«maa  Ward,  then  commanding  the  New 
England  army  before  Boston.  He  supported 
Lee,  however,  for  the  third  place.  Having 
assumed  the  direction  of  this  army,  provided 
for  its  reorganization,  and  issued  bills  of  creilit 
to  support  it,  congress  took  a  short  recess. 
Adams,  returning  homo,  sat  in  the  interval  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  which, 
treating  the  office  of  governor  as  vacant,  had, 
under  a  clause  of  the  provincial  charter  in- 
tended to  meet  such  cases,  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  On  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia in  Beptember,  Adams  found  himself 
in  hot  water.  Two  confidential  letters  of 
his,  written  during  the  previous  session,  bad 
been  intercepted  by  the  British  in  crossing 
Hudson  river,  and  had  been  published  in  the 
Boston  papers.     Not  only  did  these  letters 
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erisce  a  zeal  for  dociriTo  measnreB  wHicta  made 
the  writer  an  object  of  Bnapicion  to  the  more 
ooiuervative  of  his  fellow  members  of  con- 
gresB,  bnt  Ma  referetiM  in  one  of  tliem  to  "  the 
wLimB,  tbe  caprice,  the  Tonitj,  the  saperBtition, 
the  irritability  "  of  some  of  hu  ooUeagnes,  and 
in  particalar  to  John  Dickinson  as  "  a  certain 
great  fortune  bnt  piddling  genius,"  made  him 
peraonal  enemies  woo  never  forgave  him.  Bnt 
titoogb  for  the  moment  an  object  of  distrust  to 
■ome  of  hia  colleagaes,  this  did  not  iave  him 
trma  bard  work.  "  I  am  engaged  in  constant 
bnnnMS,"  so  he  wrote  about  tbia  time,  "  from 
■even  to  ten  in  the  morning  in  committee,  from 
t«n  to  four  in  congress,  and  from  six  to  ten  again 
in  committee.  Our  assembly  ia  Bcaroely  nnmer- 
oos  enough  for  the  business ;  everybodj  is  en- 
gaged all  day  in  congress,  and  all  the  morning 
and  eveuine  In  committees."  The  committee 
which  chiefly  engaged  Mr.  Adams's  attention  at 
this  time  was  one  on  fitting  out  cmiaers,  and 
on  naval  affairs  generally.  This  committee 
MA  the  first  fonndation  of  an  American  navjr, 
a  body  of  mlea  and  regulations  for  which — the 
basis  of  onr  existing  naval  code — was  drawn 
np  by  Adams.  Governor  Wentworth  having 
fled  from  New  Hampshire,  the  people  of  that 
province  applied  to  congress  for  advice  as  to 
tbe  method  of  administration  they  shoald 
adopt.  Adams  seized  the  opportanitj  to  orge 
the  neoesdty  of  advising  all  the  provinces  to 
proceed  at  onoe  to  institute  governments  of 
their  own.  The  news  which  soon  arrived  of 
the  snperdlions  treatment  of  the  petition  of 
congreM  to  the  king  added  strength  to  his 
views,  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee on  which  Adams  was  placed,  a  report 
in  partial  conformity  to  his  ideas  was  made  and 
adopted.  Havingbeenoffered  the  post  of  chief 
jostioe  of  Masaachnsetts,  Adams  toward  the 
end  of  tbe  year  returned  home  to  consult  on 
that  and  oUier  important  subieots.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  cooncil,  of  which  he  had  been 
chosen  a  member  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  was  oonsnlted  by  Washington  both  as  to 
sending  Gen  Lee  to  New  Tors,  and  as  to  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  while  Adams  should  accept  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice,  be  should  still 
remain  a  delegate  in  congress,  and  till  more 
quiet  times  shoald  be  eionsed  &om  acting  as 
jDdge.  Under  this  arrangement  he  retamed  to 
Philadelphia  early  in  1776.  He  never  took  his 
leat  as  chief  justice,  bnt  resigned  that  otfice 
tbe  next  year.— Advice  umilar  to  that  to  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of  assuming  govern- 
men^  as  it  was  called,  had  been  shortly  after 
given  upon  similar  applications  to  congress 
from  Sooth  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Adams  was 
much  consotted  by  members  of  the  southern 
delegation  (as  being  better  versed  than  them- 
selves in  the  subject  of  republicanism,  both  by 
•tody  and  espenenoe,  coming  as  he  did  from 
the  most  thoroughly  republican  section  of  the 
eowitry)  oonceming  the  form  of  government 
which  they  should  adopt.    Of  several  lett«rB 


which  he  wrote  on  this  subject,  one  more  elab- 
orate than  the  others  was  printed,  under  tbe 
title  of  "  Thoughts  on  Government  applicable 
to  the  Present  State  of  the  American  Oolo- 
nies."  This  pamphlet,  largely  circulated  in 
Virginia,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adaption  of  a 
form  of  government  by  that  State,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  rejoinder  to  that  part  of  Paine'a 
&moas  pamphlet  of  "  Oommon  Sense"  which 
advocated  ^vernment  by  a  single  assembly. 
It  was  also  mUndad  to  controvert  the  aristo- 
cratic views,  somewhat  prevalent  in  Virginia, 
of  those  who  advocated  a  governor  and  senate 
for  life.  Adams's  system  of  policy  embraced 
the  adoption  of  self-government  by  each  of  tht 
colonies,  a  confederation,  and  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  This  system  he  continued  to 
urge  with  zeal  and  increaung  anocesa,  till  Anally, 
on  May  13,  he  carried  a  resolution  through 
congress,  by  which  so  much  of  his  plan  was 
indorsed  by  that  body  as  related  to  the  aa- 
sumption  of  self-government  by  the  several 
colonies.  The  firat  step  thus  taken,  the  others 
soon  followed.  A  resolution  that  the  United 
States  "are  and  ought  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent," introduced  bj  R.  H.  Lee,  under  instmo- 
tions  fh)m  the  Virpnia  convention,  was  very 
warmly  supported  by  Adams,  and  carried,  seven 
states  to  six.  Three  committees,  one  on  a  dee- 
loration  of  inde^ndence,  another  on  confed- 
eration, and  a  third  on  foreign  relations,  were 
shortly  after  appointed.  Of  the  first  ond  third 
of  these  committees  Adams  was  a  member. 
The  declaration  of  independence  was  drawn 
up  by  Jefferson,  bnt  on  Adams  devolved  the 
task  of  battling  it  through  congress  in  a  three 
days'  debate,  during  which  it  underwent  some 
cnrtailmont.  The  plan  of  a  treaty  reported  by 
the  third  committee,  and  adopted  by  congress, 
was  drawn  up  by  Adams.  His  views  did  not 
extend  beyond  merely  commercial  treaties.  He 
wag  opposed  to  seeking  any  political  connection 
with  France,  or  any  military  or  even  naval  as- 
sistance from  her  or  any  foreign  power.  On 
June  13  congress  had  established  a  board  of 
war  and  ordnance,  to  consist  of  five  members, 
with  a  secretary,  clerfa,  &c. — in  fact,  a  war  de- 
partment. As  originally  constituted,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  were  taken  from  congress, 
and  John  Adams  was  made  its  chairman  or 
president  This  position,  which  was  one  of 
great  labor  and  responsibility,  as  the  chief  bur- 
den of  tbe  duties  tell  upon  him,  be  continued 
to  hold  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  with  the 
exception  of  a  necessary  absence  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1778,  to  recruit  his  health.  The  busi- 
ness of  preparing  articles  of  war  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  was  deputed  to  a  committee 
composed  of  Adams  and  Jefferson ;  but  Jeffer- 
son, aocording  to  Adams's  account,  tlirew  upon 
him  the  whole  burden,  not  only  of  drawing  up 
tiie  articles — which  he  borrowed  mostly  from 
those  of  Great  Britain — but  of  arguing  them 
through  congress,  which  was  no  small  task. 
Adams  strongly  opposed  Lord  Howe's  invita- 
tion to  a  conference,  sent  to  congress  after  thft 
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battle  of  Long  Island,  through  hia  prisoner, 
Gen.  BulliTan.  He  was,  however,  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  for  that  parpose,  along 
with  Franklin  and  Batledge,  ana  bis  aatobiog- 
raphf  oontainB  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
visit.  Besides  his  presidency  of  the  board  of 
war,  Adams  was  also  oburmen  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  which  devolved  the  decision  of  appeals 
in  aomiralt/  cases  from  the  state  courts. — 
Having  thus  occupied  for  nearlj  two  years  a 
position  which  gained  him  the  reputation 
among  at  least  a  portion  of  bis  coUeagnes  of 
having  "  the  clearest  head  and  firmest  heart  of 
any  man  in  congress,"  he  was  appointed  near 
the  end  of  the  year  1T7T  a  commissioner  to 
France  t«  supersede  Deane,  whom  congress  bad 
determined  to  recall.  He  embarked  at  Boston, 
in  the  frigate  Boston,  on  Feb.  12, 1 778,  reached 
Bordeaux  att«r  a  stormy  passage,  and  arrived 
on  April  8  at  Paris.  Already  t>efore  his  arrival 
the  aUiance  with  France  had  been  completed, 
and  his  stay  was  not  long.  He  foand  that  a 
very  great  antagonism  of  views  and  feeling  had 
arisen  between  the  three  commissioners,  Frank- 
lin, Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  whom  the  em- 
bassy to  France  had  been  originally  composed- 
and  as  the  recall  of  Deane  had  not  reconciled 
the  other  two,  Adams  advised,  as  the  only 
means  of  giving  unity  and  energy  to  the  mis- 
sion, that  it  should  be  intrustod  to  a  single 
person.  This  sn^estion  was  adopted,  and  in 
conseqaenoe  of  it,  Franklin  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  ambassador  in  France,  Adams 
retnmed  home  in  the  aome  French  frigate 
which  took  out  the  new  French  minister,  the 
chevalier  de  la  Lnzerne.  He  arrived  at  Boston 
just  as  a  convention  was  about  to  meet  to  form 
a  state  constitution  for  Uassa  cbn  setts ;  and 
being  chosen  a  delegate  from  Braintree,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  formation.  Before  this 
convention  bad  finished  its  business,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  minister  to  treat  with 
Great  Britain  for  peace  and  commerce,  under 
which  appointment  he  sailed  again  for  France 
In  17T9,  in  the  same  French  trigat«  in  which  be 
had  returned.  Very  contrary  to  bis  own  in- 
clinations, ilr.  Adams  was  prevented  by  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
from  making  to  Great  Britain  any  commoni- 
cation  of  his  powers.  In  fact,  Vergennes  and 
Adams  already  were  and  continued  to  be  to 
each  other  objects  of  serious  distrust,  in  both 
cases  quite  unfounded.  Vergennes  feared 
lest  advances  toward  treating  with  England 
might  lead  to  some  sort  of  reconciliation  with 
her  short  of  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, which  was  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  the  in- 
terest of  France.  The  oommnnioations  made  to 
bim  by  G6rard,  the  first  French  minister  in 
America,  and  Adams's  connection  with  the 
Leea,  whom  Vergennes  suspected,  though  on- 
Justly,  of  a  secret  communication  through  Ar- 
thur Lee  with  the  British  ministry,  led  him  to 
regard  Mr.  Adams  as  the  representative  of  a 
party  in  congress  desiroos  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  nor  did  be  rest  till  he  had  obtained  from 


congress,  some  two  years  after,  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Adams's  powers  to  n^otiat«  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  the  conjunction  with  him  of 
several  colleagnes  to  treat  for  peace,  of  whom 
Franklin,  who  enjoyed  Jiis  entire  confidence, 
was  one.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  not  en- 
tirely ft-ee  f^m  hereditary  English  prejudices 
against  the  French,  vehemently  sn»peot«d  Ver- 
gennes of  a  design  to  saorifioe  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  fisheries  and 
the  western  lands,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Spanish  bouse  of  Bourbon.  While  lingering  at 
Paris,  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  nurse  these 
suspicions.  Adorns  buued  himself  in  famishing 
communications  on  American  aSairs  to  a  semi- 
ofBcial  gazette,  the  Mereurt  de  I^anee,  oon- 
dncted  by  H.  Genet,  chief  secretary  in  the  for- 
eign bureau,  and  father  of  the  French  minis- 
ter in  America,  who  subsecuently  rendered 
that  name  so  notorious.  Finaing  his  position 
at  Paris  not  very  comfortable,  be  proceeded 
to  Holland  in  July,  1780,  his  object  being  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  bor- 
rowing money  there.  Just  about  itte  same 
time  he  was  appointed  by  congress  lo  nego- 
tiat«  a  Dutch  Joan,  Laurens,  who  hod  been  se- 
lected for  that  purpose,  being  not  yet  ready 
to  leave  home.  By  way  of  enlightening  the 
Dutch  as  to  Americon  affairs,  Adams  published 
in  the  " Gazette"  of  Leyden,  and  in  a  mag- 
azine called  Politigvs  KollaadaiM,  a  number 
of  papers  and  extracts,  including  several  which, 
through  a  friend,  he  procured  to  be  first  pub- 
lished In  a  London  journal,  to  give  to  them  an 
English  character.  To  these  he  added  a  direct 
publication  of  his  own,  afterword  many  tiroes 
reprinted,  and  to  be  fonnd  in  the  7th  volume 
of  bis  collected  works,  under  the  title  of 
"Twenty-Btz    Letters  upon  Interesting  Bnb- 

iects,  respecting  the  Revolution  in  America." 
le  bad  commenced  negotiations  for  a  loan, 
when  his  labors  in  that  direction  were  inter- 
rupt«d  by  the  sudden  breach  between  England 
and  Holland,  consequent  upon  the  capture  of 
Lanrens,  and  the  discovery  of  the  aecret  nego- 
tiation carried  on  between  him  and  Van  Ber- 
kel  of  Amsterdam,  which,  thongh  it  had  been 
entered  upon  without  Bathorityfh>m  the  Dutch 
atates,  the  British  made  the  pretence  for  a 
speedy  declaration  of  war.  Adams  was  soon 
after  appointed  minister  to  Holland  in  place 
of  the  captured  Laurens,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  oommisnoned  to  sign  the  articles  of  armed 
neutrality,  which  had  Just  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  political  scene.  Adams  presented 
memorials  to  the  Dutch  government,  setting 
forth  his  powers  in  both  respects ;  but  before 
he  conld  procure  any  recognition,  he  was  re- 
called in  July,  17S1,  to  Paris,  by  a  notice  that 
he  was  needed  there  in  bis  chorocter  of  minift- 
ter,  to  treot  of  peace.  Adams's  suspicions  of 
Vergennes  had,  meanwhile,  been  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  n^lect  of  France  to  second 
his  applications  to  Holland.  With  Vaigennea 
the  greot  object  was  peace.  The  finances  of 
France  were  aadly  embarrassed.     Vergennes 
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iriahed  no  -ftirther  oomplioattons  to  the  war, 
and,  provided  the  Eaglisli  coloniea  should  be 
defiaitely  separated  from  the  mother  oonntrj, 
wbioh  he  oonsidered  indiapeniable  to  the  in- 
terest of  Prance,  he  waa  not  dispoaed  to  iiuUt 
oa  uiTtMitg  else.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  had  nr^ed  opon  con^reas.  through  the 
French  nuiiiBt«r  at  Fhiiadelpnio,  and  Jost 
aboot  this  time  had  saooeeded  in  obtainiae 
from  oongresa — tboogh  the  information  hiid 
Bot  yet  reached  Paris — not  oulj  the  with- 
dnval  of  Adoma's  eommission  to  treat  of 
oommeroe,  and  the  enlargement  to  five  of  the 
nomber  of  commissioaera  to  treat  of  peace,  but 
■D  absolute  discretion  iDtrast«d  to  the  nego- 
URtora  aa  to  everything  except  Indepeadenoe 
and  the  additional  direction  that  in  the  last  re- 
sort they  were  to  be  governed  by  Vergennea's 
advice.  The  cause  of  sending  for  Adanu,  who 
still  occupied,  ao  far  as  was  known  at  Paria, 
the  podtion  of  sole  negotiator  for  peooe,  was 
the  offer  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of  Snsaia 
and  the  German  empire.  But  this  offer  led  to 
nothing.  Great  Britwn  haughtily  r^ected  it 
on  the  ground  that  she  would  not  alloir  France 
to  stand  between  her  and  her  colonies. — Re- 
taming  to  Holland,  Mr.  Adams,  thongh  still 
unsupported  by  Vergennes,  pushed  with  great 
energy  his  reception  as  ambassador  by  the 
states  general,  which  at  length,  April  19, 17B2, 
he  anoceeded  in  acDomplishmg.  Following  np 
this  snooess  with  his  customary  perseverance, 
lid  anoceeded  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  ne- 
gotiating a  Dutch  loan  of  two  milliooa  of  dol- 
l.irs,  the  first  of  a  series  which  proved  a  chief 
financial  resource  of  the  continental  congress 
in  its  later  days.  He  also  succeeded  in  n^o- 
tiating  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  His 
success  in  these  negotiations,  considering  the 
obstaclea  he  had  to  enconntor,  and  the  want 
of  support  from  Vergennes,  he  was  aconstomed 
to  regard  as  the  greataat  trinmph  of  bis  life. — 
Before  this  bosiness  was  completed,  Mr.  Adams 
received  urgent  calls  to  come  to  Paris,  where 
Jay  and  Franklin,  two  of  the  new  oommiasion- 
ors,  were  already  treating  for  peace,  and  where 
fa]  arrived  Oct  20.  Though  Mr.  Jay  had  been 
pot  into  the  diplomatic  service  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  party  in  congress  in  the  French 
interest,  his  diplomatic  experience  in  Sp^n 
had  led  him  to  entertain  douhta  also  as  to  the 
sincere  good  will  of  Vergennes.  A  oonfiden- 
tiat  despatch  from  M.  Marbois,  French  secre- 
t.wy  of  legation  In  America,  intercepted  by  the 
British,  and  which  Oswald,  the  British  nego- 
tiator at  Paris,  oommnnicatod  to  Franklin  and 
Jay,  with  a  view  to  make  bad  feeling  between 
them  and  the  French  minister,  had,  ^ong  with 
other  circnmstanoes,  induced  Franklin  and  Jay 
to  disregard  their  instructions,  and  to  proceed 
to  treat  with  Oswald  withont  communicating 
that  bot  to  Vergennes,  or  taking  bis  advice  as 
to  the  terms  of  tbe  treaty — a  prooedore  in 
which  Adams,  after  his  arrival,  fHiIly  con- 
Ctnred.  It  was  ohie&y  through  his  energy  and 
petsistenoe  that  the  participation  of  America 


in  the  fisheries  was  secured  by  the  treaty,  not 
as  a  favor  or  privilege,  but  as  a  right — a  matter 
of  mnch  greater  importance  then  than  now,  the 
fisheries  being  at  that  time  a  more  important 
branch  than  now  of  American  maritime  indus- 
try.— Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  the 
CreJiminary  articles  of  peace,  Adams  asked 
lave  to  resign  all  his  commimons  and  to  r»- 
tnrn  home,  to  which  oongreaa  responded  by 
oppoint^g  him  a  commissioner  jomtiy  with 
Franklin  and  Jay  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Qreat  Britain.  His  first  viMt  to 
England  woo,  however,  in  a  private  character, 
to  recruit  his  health,  after  a  violent  fever  with 
which  he  had  been  attacked,  shortly  after  wgn- 
ing  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  spent  some  time 
first  at  LoDiloQ,  and  afterward  at  Bath;  hot 
while  still  an  invalid  he  was  recalled,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  to  Holland,  which  he 
reached  only  alter  a  very  stormy  and  uncom- 
fortable passage,  there  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan,  as  the  means  of  meeting  government  hills 
drawn  in  America,  which  were  in  danger  of 
protest  ih>m  want  of  funds — a  bosineea  in 
whioh  he  anoceeded,  though  not  without  pay- 
ing a  pretty  high  preminm.  Adams  was  in- 
cluded, along  with  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  the 
latter  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  Jay,  in  a 
new  commisfdon  to  form  treaties  with  foreign 
powers;  and  hia  being  joined  by  Mrs.  Adams 
and  th^  only  danghter  and  yonngest  boo,  his 
Other  two  sons  being  already  with  him,  reoon- 
oiled  him  to  the  Idea  of  remaining  abroad. 
With  his  family  about  him  be  fixed  bia  red- 
dence  at  Anteuil,  near  Paris,  where  he  had 
an  interval  of  comparative  leisure  and  enjoy- 
ment The  chief  busineas  of  the  new  commis- 
sion was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  advances  toward  which  had  first  been 
been  made  to  Adams  while  at  the  Hague,  ne- 
gotiating the  Dutch  loan.  But  before  that 
treaty  was  ready  for  signature,  Adams  was 
appointed  by  congress  minister  to  the  court 
of  8t  James's,  where  he  arrived  in  Hay,  1786. 
The  English  government,  of  which  the  feel- 
ings were  well  represented  by  those  of  the 
king,  hod  neither  tbe  magnanimity  nor  tbe 
policy  to  treat  the  new  American  states  with 
generosity,  nor  hardly  with  justice.  Adams 
was  received  with  oivihty,  but  no  commercial 
arrangements  could  be  made,  aod  his  chief 
employment  woa  that  of  complaining  of  tite 
non-execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  non-surrender  of  the 
western  posts,  and  in  attemptmg  to  meet 
similar  complaints  urged  not  withont  strong 


the  collection  of  British  debts,  which  were 
mode  an  excuse  for  the  detention  of  the  west- 
ern posts.  Made  aenaible  in  many  ways  of  the 
aggravation  of  British  feelings  toward  the  new 
republic,  whose  condition  immediately  after 
the  peace  was  somewhat  embarras»ng,  and 
not  so  flattering  as  it  might  have  been  to  the 
advocates  and  promoters  of  the  revelation, 
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the  Ntuation  of  Adatna  was  rather  mortifying 
than  agreeable.  Meanwhile  he  WBa  obliged  to 
pay  a  new  visit  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan  as  a  means  of  paTing  the  interest  on  the 
Dutch  debt  He  was  also  engaged  in  a  corre- 
Bpondenoe  with  bis  fellow  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  at  Paris,  on  the  snlyeot  of  a 
treatj  with  the  Barbara  powers  uid  the  retam 
of  the  Americans  held  captive  by  them.  But 
his  most  engroaaing  occu^atioD  at  this  time 
was  tlie  preparation  of  his  "Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions,"  of  which  the  object 
was  the  justification  of  balanced  governments 
and  a  diviuon  of  powers,  especially  the  le^- 
lative,  against  the  idea  of  a  single  aasemblj 
and  a  pure  democracy,  which  had  begun  to 
find  many  ardent  advocatee,  especially  on  the 
continent.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  this 
book — the  moat  voluminous  of  Ms  publications 
— oonsists  of  summaries  of  the  histeries  of  the 
Italian  republics,  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
argument,  and  rather  an  excrescence.  Though 
it  afterward  subjected  the  author  to  charges 
of  mouarchical  and  onti-repohlican  tendencies, 
this  book  was  not  without  ita  influence  on  the 
adoption  of  tlie  federal  constitution,  during  the 
discussion  upon  which  the  first  volume  of  it 
appeared. — Great  Britain  not  having  recipro- 
cated the  compliment  by  appointing  a  minister 
to  the  Vnitea  States,  ana  there  being  no 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  accomplish  any 
of  tne  objects  of  bis  mission,  Adams  bad 
solicited  a  recall,  which  was  sent  ont  to  him  in 
f  ebruary,  1 T8S,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  of 
coDgreas  conveying  the  thanks  of  that  body 
for  "the  patriotism,  perseverance,  integrity, 
and  diligence  "  which  he  had  displayed  in  fais 
ten  years'  service  abroad.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  home,  Ur.  Adams  was  reappointed  a 
delegate  from  Maaaachuaetts  to  the  continental 
congress;  but  he  never  resumed  his  seat  in 
that  body,  which  was  now  Just  about  to 
expire. — When  the  new  government  came  to 
be  organized  under  the  newly  adopted  federal 
conatitntion,  as  all  were  agreed  to  make  Wash- 
ington president,  attention  was  tamed  to  New 
England  for  a  vice  president  Thie  office  was 
then  regarded  as  of  much  higher  consequence 
than  now.  In  fact,  as  the  constitution 
oripnally  stood,  the  condidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency  were  voted  for 
wichont  any  distinct  speoiflcatJon,  the  second 
office  falling  to  the  person  who  had  the  second 
highest  vote.  Ont  of  S9  electors,  John  Adams 
had  the  votes  of  84;  and  this  being  the  second 
highest  number,  he  was  declared  vice  presi- 
dent. The  other  SO  votes  were  scattered 
upon  no  less  than  10  candidates.  By  virtue 
of  his  new  office  he  became  president  of  the 
senate,  a  position  not  very  agreeable  to  his 
active  and  leading  temperament,  bettor  fitted 
for  debate,  but  one  in  which  tlie  close  diviwon 
in  the  senate,  resulting  often  in  a  tie  between 
the  supporters  and  the  opponente  of  the  new 
system,  gave  him  many  times  a  controlling 
voice.    In  the  first  congress  he  gave  no  few* 


er  than  80  casting  votes,  always  upon  Im- 
portant organic  laws,  and  idways  in  support  of 
Washington's  policy. — Down  to  this  period 
Adams  bad  sympathised  in  politictJ  leeling 
and  sentiment  with  Jefferson,  with  ^  whom  be 
hod  served  both  in  the  continental  oongresa 
and  abroad.  On  the  question  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  now  burst  npon  the  world, 
a  difference  of  opinion  arose  -  between  them. 
From  the  very  beginning  Adams,  then  ajmoet 
alone,  Jiod  augured  no  good  from  that  moT»- 
ment  As  the  revolution  went  on  and  began 
to  break  ont  in  excesses,  others  b^^an  to  be  <^ 
this  ofunifm.  Adams  then  gave  public  ex- 
pression to  some  of  his  ideas  on  that  suly'eot 
m  a  series  of  "  Disoonrses  on  Davila,"  liir- 
nished  to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  and  after- 
ward collected  into  a  volume.  Taking  the 
history  of  nations,  particularly  Davila'a 
account  of  tiie  French  civil  wars,  and  the 
general  aspects  of  human  society  as  hia  text, 
Adams  pointed  out  as  the  great  springs  of 
human  activity,  at  least  in  all  that  related  to 
polities,  the  love  of  superiority,  the  deure  of 
distinction,  admiration,  and  applause ;  nor  in 
his  opinion  oonld  any  government  be  perma- 
nent or  aecnre  which  did  not  provide  as  well 
for  tit«  reasonable  gratification  as  for  the  dno 
restrunt  of  this  powerfU  passion.  RepuiU- 
atin^  that  democracy  pure  and  simple  then 
coming  into  vogne,  and  of  which  Jefferson  was 
the  advocate,  he  insisted  that  a  cert^n 
mixture  of  oristooracy  and  monarchy  was 
necessary  to  that  balance  of  interests  and 
sentiments  withont  which,  as  he  mainttuned, 
free  governments  could  not  exist.  This  work, 
which  reproduced  more  at  length  and  in  a 
more  obnoxious  form  the  flindamental  ideas  of 
his  "  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions," 
made  Adams  a  great  bngliear  to  the  ultra- 
democratic  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  French  revolotionists;  and  at  the 
second  presidential  election  in  1793,  they  set 
np  as  a  candidate  against  him  Cleorge  Clinton 
of  New  York.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  reelected 
by  a  decided  vote.  The  wise  policy  of  nen- 
traUty  adopted  by  Washington  reoeived  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  Adams.  While  Jeffer- 
toa  left  the  cabinet  to  lieoome  in  nominal 
retirement  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Adams 
continued  as  vice  president  to  give  Washing- 
ten's  administration  the  benefit  of  his  casting 
vote.  It  was  only  by  this  means  that  a  n«n- 
trality  act  was  carried  through  the  senate,  and 
that  the  progress  was  stepped  of  certain 
resolutions  which  had  previously  passed  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  embodying  restrictive 
measures  against  Qreat  Britain,  intended  or  at 
least  calculated  to  connterwork  the  mission  to 
England  on  which  Mr.  Jay  had  already  been 
sent. — Washington  being  firmly  resolved  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  his  second  preudential 
term,  the  question  of  the  snccessorship  now 
presented  itself  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  who  called  themselves  repnb- 
lioans^  the  name  democrat  being  yet  in  bad 
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odor,  and,  though  often  im^NMed  as  ■  term  of 
reproach,  not  yet  voluntsnly  aggomed  eicept 
bj  a  few  more  ultra  partieaos.  Hamilton  vas 
the  leader  of  the  federal  party,  aa  tbe  aap- 
porters  of  WashingtoD's  adminiBtration  had 
christened  theinselTea.  But  thoQsh  Ham- 
ilton's zeal  and  energy  bad  made  nim,  even 
while  like  Jefieraon  in  nominal  retirement,  the 
leader  of  the  federaliBte,  he  ooald  hardly  be 
uid  to  hold  the  Btune  place  with  them  that 
Jefferson  did  with  the  republicans,-  whose 
preaidentiat  candidate  he  was,  a  position 
among  the  federolisttt  which  belonged  less  to 
Hamiltoii  than  to  Adama  or  Jay,  whose  sreater 
age  and  longer  pnbho  servioe  place*!  them 
more  coospicnonsly  in  the  public  eye.  Ham- 
ilton, thongh  be  had  always  spoken  of  Adams 
as  a  man  of  nnconqnerable  intrepidity  and 
inoormptible  integrity,  and  as  snon  had  al- 
ready twice  supported  him  for  vice  president, 
would  yet  have  much  preferred  Jay.  The  po- 
aitioD  of  Adams  was,  however,  snch  as  to 
render  his  election  more  probable  than  that  of 
Jay,  and  to  determine  his  selection  as  the 
candidate  of  the  federalists.  Jaj,  by  bis  nego- 
tiation of  the  famous  treaty  which  bore  nis 
name,  had  for  the  moment  drawn  down  npon 
himself  a  strong  feeling  of  hoetility  on  the 
part  of  its  nnmerona  and  bitter  opponents. 
Adams  stood,  moreover,  as  vice  president  in 
the  line  of  promotion,  and  was  more  sore  of 
the  New  England  vote,  which  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  enccess  of  either.  One  of 
the  oandidatee  being  token  from  the  North,  it 
seemed  politic  to  select  the  other  IVom 
the  Bonth,  and  the  federalist  leaders  pitched 
for  that  purpose  upon  Thomas  Pinckney 
of  South  Corolma.  Indeed,  there  were 
some,  and  Hamilton  was  among  the  num- 
ber, who  secreUy  wished  that  Pinckney  might 
receive  the  larger  vote,  and  so  be  chosen  presi- 
dent over  Adams's  head— a  result,  ih)m  the 
likelihood  of  Pinckne^'B  obtaining  more  votes 
than  Adams  at  the  South  (aa  he  really  did),  al- 
most snre  to  happen  oonld  the  northern  federal 
electors  be  persuaded  to  voto  equally  for 
Adams  and  for  Pinckney,  which  Hamilton  la- 
bored to  effect.  The  fear,  however,  that  Pinck- 
ney might  be  chosen  over  Adams,  led  to  the 
withhdiding  from  Pinckney  of  eighteen  Hew 
England  votes,  so  that  the  resnlt  was  not  only 
to  make  Jefferson  vice  president,  as  having 
more  votee  than  Pinckney,  but  also  to  excite 
pr^adioes  and  snspicions  in  the  mind  of  Adame 
against  Hamilton,  which,  b^g  reciprocated 
by  him,  led  Bpeedil}'  to  the  dismption  and  Snal 
overthrow  of  the  federal  party.  It  had  almost 
happened,  such  was  the  equal  division  of  par- 
ties, that  Jefferson  had  this  time  been  chosen 
president,  the  election  of  Adams,  who  had 
71  votes  to  Jefi'erson's  08,  being  only  secured 
b^  two  stray  votes  cast  for  him,  one  in  Yir- 
gmia  and  the  other  in  North  Carolina,  trib- 
Btea  of  revolntionary  reminiscences  and  per- 
KOiat  esteem.  Chosen  b;  this  slender  major- 
ity, Mr.  Adanos  succeeded  to  office  (March  4, 


179T)  at  a  very  dai^erons  and  ezcitmg  crisis 
of  affairs.  The  progress  of  the  French  revoln- 
tion  had  superindnoed  npon  previous  party  di- 
visions a  new  and  very  vehement  one.  Jef- 
ferson's supporters,  who  sympathized  very 
warmly  wiUi  the  French  republic,  gave  their 
moral  if  not  their  positive  support. to  the 
claim  set  up  by  its  rulers,  but  which  Wash- 
mgton  had  refused  to  admit,  that  under  the 
provi^ons  of  the  French  treaty  of  alliance 
the  United  States  were  bound  to  support 
France  against  Great  Britun,  at  least  in  the 
defenoe  of  her  West  India  possessions.  The 
other  party,  the  supporters  of  Adams,  upheld 
the  policy  of  neutruily  adopted  by  Wasning- 
ton.  At  the  same  time  that  Washhigton  had 
sent  Jay  to  England  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
the  pending  d^colties  with  that  country, 
wiabmg  also  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
French  repnblio,  he  had  recalled  Gonvemeur 
Morris,  who  as  minister  to  France  had  mode 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  now  predominant 
party  there,  and  had  appointed  James  Mon- 
roe in  his  place.  Monroe,  mstead  of  conforming 
to  his  instructions  and  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  French  to  Jay's  mission,  had  given  them 
assurances  on  the  subject  quite  in  contradiction 
withthetrealyasmaae,  both  the  formation  and 
ratification  of  which  Monroe  had  done  his 
best  to  defeat.  He  had  in  consequence  been 
recalled  by  Washington  shortly  before  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  and  C.  0.  Pinckney,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Pinckney,  had  been  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  The  French  authorities,  of- 
fended at  tbis  change  and  at  the  ratification  of 
Jay's  treaty  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances, 
while  they  dismissed  Monroe  with  great  ovn- 
tionSj  refused  to  receive  the  new  ambaasador 
sent  m  his  place,  at  the  same  time  issuing  de- 
crees and  orders  highly  injnrioos  to  American 
commerce.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Adams 
as  president  was  to  call  on  extra  session  of 
congress  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  Not 
only  was  a  war  with  France  greatly  to  bo 
dreaded  and  deprecated  on  account  of  her  great 
military  and  naval  power,  bnt  still  more  so  on 
account  of  the  very  formidable  party  which, 
among  the  ultra  republicans,  she  could  mnster 
within  the  states  themselves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  measure  resolvod  npon  by 
Adams  and  his  cabinet  was  the  appointment  of 
a  new  and  more  solemn  commission  to  Franco, 
composed  of  Pinckney  and  two  calleagne&  for 


saohasetts.  But  instead  of  receiving  and  op« 
ly  treating  with  those  commissi  oners,  Talley- 
rand, lately  on  exile  in  America,  but  now  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs  to  the  French  directory, 
entered  into  an  intrigue  with  them  through 
several  unaccredited  and  nnofiilcial  agents,  of 
which  the  object  was  toindnoe  them  to  promise 
a  ronnd  bribe  to  the  directors  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  eihausted  French  treasury,  by 
w^  of  purchasing  forbearance.  As  Hnckney 
and  Mareball  appeared  less  pliable  than  Gerry, 
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TalleTTBnd  final);  obliged  them  to  leave,  oitar 
which  be  attempted,  though  still  without  eoo- 
cesa,  to  extract  moneT'  or  promiaee  of  it  from 
Gerrj  alone.  The  pnblicatiou  of  the  despatches 
in  whioh  these  aieoreditable  intrigaes  were 
disclosed  (an  event  on  which  Talleyrand  had 
not  calculated)  prodnoed  a  great  excitement 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Talleyrand  at- 
tempted to  escape  b;  disavowing  his  agents, 
and  pretending  that  the  American  ministers 
had  been  impoeed  unon  by  adventurers.  Geny 
left  France,  and  tne  violation  of  American 
commercial  and  maritime  right«  was  pushed  to 
new  extremes.  In  America  the  effect  of  all 
this  was  greatly  to  strengthen  for  the  moment 
the  federsJ  party.  The  grand  jury  of  the  fed- 
eral oircnit  oonrt  for  Pennsylvania  set  the  ex- 
ample of  an  address  to  the  president,  appland- 
in;;  his  manly  stand  for  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  nation.  Philadelphia,  which,  under  the 
lead  of  Hifflin,  MoKean,  and  others,  had  gone 
over  to  the  opposilJon^as  suddenly  converted 
onoe  more,  as  during  Washington's  first  t«rm, 
to  the  support  of  the  federal  government. 
That  dty  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
Atnerfcan  newspaper  press.  All  the  hitherto 
nentral  papers  published  there,  as  welt  as 
several  others  wtiioh  had  more  or  lesa  deci- 
dedly leaned  to  the  opnosition,  came  out  now 
in  behalf  of  Adams.  Ijesides  an  address  from 
five  thousand  citizens,  the  joung  men  ^t  np 
a  separate  address  of  their  own.  This  ex- 
ample was  speedily  imitated  all  over  the  oonn- 
try,  and  the  spirited  replica  of  the  president, 
who  was  now  in  his  element,  serveil  in  thdr 
turn  to  blow  up  and  sustain  the  blaze  of  patri- 
otic indignation.  These  addresses,  circulated 
everywhere  in  the  newspapers,  were  collected 
at  the  time  )n  a  volume,  and  they  reappear  in 
Adams's  works,  of  which  they  form  a  oharao- 
teristic  portion.  A  navy  was  set  on  foot^  the 
old  continental  navy  having  become  extmet, 
and  an  army  was  voted  and  partly  levied,  of 
which  Washington  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand. Merchant  ships  were  authorized  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  treaty  with  France  was 
declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a  qiia!u  war 
with  France  ensued.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  policy  of  France  to  drive  the  United  States 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Even  before 
Gerry's  departure  Talleyrand  had  made  some 
advances  toward  reoonciliation,  which  were 
afterward  renewed  by  communications  opened 
with  Vans  Murrey,  the  American  minister  to 
Holland.  The  enect  of  the  French  outrages 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
had  been  to  creato,  in  a  part  at  least  of  the 
federal  party,  the  desire  for  an  absotnte  breach 
with  France — a  desire  felt  by  Hamilton,  and 
by  three  at  least  out  of  the  four  cabinet  offi- 
cers whom  Adams  had  found  and  had  kept  in 
office.  In  his  message  to  congress  announc- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Finckney  and  Marshall, 
Adams  had  declared  "that  he  would  never 
send  another  minister  to  France  without  as- 
imrancee  that  be  would  be  received."    This 


was  on  the  21st  of  July,  17^,  When,  there- 
fbre,  on  the  18th  of  February  following,  with- 
out oonsolting  his  cabinet  or  giving  thera  any 
intimation  of  his  intentions,  he  sent  into  the 
senate  the  nomination  of  Tans  Murray  as  min- 
ister to  France,  this  act  took  the  country  by 
sarprise,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
federal  party.  Some  previous  acts  of  Adams, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  Gerry,  which  his 
cabinet  officers  had  striven  to  prevent,  and 
his  disinclination  to  make  Hamilton  second  in 
command  of  the  army  till  forced  into  it  by 
Washington,  had  strengthened  the  distrust  en- 
tertained of  Adams  by  Hamilton  and  many  of 
his  friends ;  and  Adams  was  now  accused  of 
seeking,  in  his  attempt  to  reopen  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  France,  to  reconcile  his  polit- 
ical opponents  of  the  republican  party,  and  to 
secure  by  unworthy  and  impolitic  concessions 
his  own  reflection  ss  president.  The  o{n>08iti(in 
to  Murray's  nomination  so  far  prevailed  that 
Murray  received  two  colleagues,  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut  and  Davie  of  North  Carolina; 
but  the  president  would  not  autfawize  the 
departure  of  Ellsworth  and  Davie  tiU  he  had 
received  explicit  assurances  fknn  Talleyrand 
that  they  would  be  duly  received  as  ministera. 
On  arriving  in  France  they  found  the  directory 
superseded  and  Kapoleon  Bonaparte  first  con- 
sul, with  whom  tbey  managed  to  arrange  the 
matters  in  dispate.     But,  however  beneficial  to 
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to  Adams  personally,  ana  to  the  politioal  party 
to  whioh  he  belonged.  He  Justified  its  appoint- 
ment cm  the  gronnd  of  assurances  conveyed  to 
him  through  a  variety  of  channels  that  Frauc« 
desired  peace,  and  he  excnsed  himself  for  not 
having  consulted  his  csbinet  by  the  fact  that  he 
knew -what  their  opinion  was  without  asking 
them — decidedly  hostile,  that  is,  to  any  such 
attempt  aa  he  bad  determined  to  make.  The 
masses  of  the  federalists,  folly  confident  of 
Adams's  patriotism,  were  well  enough  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment ;  but  many  of  the 
leaders  were  implacable.  The  (juarrel  was  ftir- 
ther  aggravated  by  Adams's  dismiasal  at  this 
time  of  his  cabinet  ofiScers  and  the  construction 
of  anew  cabinet.  The  pardon  of  Fries,  convicted 
of  treason  for  armed  resistance  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  levy  of  certain  direct  taxes,  was  also  re- 
garded by  many  at  the  time  as  a  piece  of  mis- 
placed lenity  on  the  part  of  Adams,  dictated, 
It  was  said,  by  a  mean  desire  of  popularity  in  a 
case  in  which  severe  example  was  a<^ed. 
But  Adams  will  hardly  suffer  with  posterity 
from  his  unwillingness  to  be  the  first  president 
to  rign  a  death  warrant  for  treason,  especially  as 
there  waa  room  for  grave  doubts  whether  the 
doings  of  this  person  amounted  to  treaaraa 
as  defined  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. — In  this  divided  condition  of  the  fed- 
erd  party  the  presidential  election  came  on. 
Adams  was  still  too  popular  with  the  mass  of 
the  party  to  encourage  any  attempt  to  drop  him 
altogether,  and  the  malcontents  were  reduced 
to  the  old  expedient  of  attempting  by  secret 
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ntderataudinf;  and  airaagemeat  to  rednoe  bis 
Toto  in  the  electoral  coUege  below  that  of  C. 
C.  Pinckney,  the  othar  of  th«  two  candidates 
Toted  for  b;  the  federalist.  The  repabllcong, 
on  the  other  hand,  onder  the  proapeot  of  an  ar- 
rmgement  with  France,  rapidlf  recovered  from 
tlie  blow  infiioted  upon  them  hj  the  violenoe 
and  mercenary  rapacity  lately  charged  upon 
tbeir  French  friends,  but  whiob  they  now  in- 
nated  waa  a  charge  withontfoaDdation.  Taking 
advaatage  of  the  disaati^action  at  the  heavy 
taxea  necessarily  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  warlike  preparaDona,  and  especially  of  the 
onpopDlu^ty  of  the  alien  law  and  the  sedition 
law — two  acta  of  congresB  to  which  the  pros- 
pect of  war  had  led — they  poabed  the  canvass 
with  great  enei^ ;  while  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Borr  the;  had  two  leaders  nnaor- 
paseed  for  skill  in  party  taotioa,  and  in  Bnrr,  at 
tenat,  one  little  acmpnloaa  aa  to  the  means 
vrhich  he  employed.  Not  only  waa  the  whole 
blame  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acta,  to  which 
be  bad  merely  assented  withoot  ever  having 
recommended  them,  laid  wi  Adams's  shoulders, 
bnt  he  was  the  object  of  moet  vehement  and 
bitter  attacks  for  having  surrendered  np,  nnder 
one  of  the  provisions  of  Jay's  treaty,  one 
Thomas  Nash,  aa  English  sailor,  chai^^  with 
mntiny  and  murder.  Having  been  recogniEed 
and  arrested  in  Charleston,  B.  C.,  Naali  had 
endeavored  to  save  himself  by  assuming  the 
name  and  character  of  Jonathan  Robbina,  an 
American  citizen,  in  the  light  of  which  assnmed 
character  the  greater  part  of  Adama'a  political 
opponenia  insisted  npon  exclusively  regarding 
turn,  and  Adams  bimaelf  aa  having  basely 
jielded  np  an  American  citizen,  who,  it  was 
argued,  even  if  gnilty  of  mutiny  as  charged, 
bad  beien  jnatified  in  it  by  the  fact  of  having 
been,  as  it  waa  alleged,  previously  pressed  into 
the  Britiah  naval  service.  Nor  was  it  against 
his  public  acts  alone,  nor  even  to  hia  politioal 
Opponenta,  that  these  aasanlto  npon  Mr.  Adams 
were  ooniined.  With  strong  feeling  and  busy 
imagination,  loving  both  to  talk  and  write, 
Adams  bad  been  belayed  into  man;  confidences 
and  int«  free  expression  of  feelings,  opinions, 
and  even  coi\jeotnreB  and  snapiciooB — a  weak- 
ness very  unsalted  to  the  character  of  a  politi- 
cian, and  which  he  had  frequent  occasion  to 
rue.  Daring  Washin^u's  first  terra  of  olHce 
be  had  thus  been  led  mto  a  coolidential  corre- 
ipondence  with  Tench  Coie,  who  held  at  that 
tune  tiie  place  of  aasistant  secretary  of  the 
treasn^,  and  hod  afterward  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue,  ont  who 
once  Adams'a  accea«on  had  been  diamissed 
from  this  place  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy 
npon  the  treasurv  department  in  the  service  of 
the  **  Anrora,"  the  principal  newspaper  organ  I 
of  the  oppoeition,  with  which  part;  Coie  sym- 
pathize and  nnce  his  recent  dismissal  from 
office  had  acted.  In  thia  state  of  mind  Coze 
betrayed  a  private  confidential  letter  of  Adams, 
which,  after  having  been  handed  aliont  in  mana- 
seript  for  aome  mM,  to  the  great  damage  of 


Adams  with  hIa  own  party,  was  finally  printed 
in  the  "Anrora,"  of  which  Coze  had  become 
one  of  the  principal  contributors.  The  purport 
of  thia  letter,  written  as  long  ago  as  May,  1792, 
was  to  give  countenance  to  the  favorite  charge 
of  the  opposition  that  Washington's  cabinet, 
and  of  course  Adama'a,  which  followed  the  same 

Khoy,  was  nnder  British  infinenoe,  and  that 
lomae  Pinckney  and  his  brother  C.  0.  Pinck- 
ney,  candidates  with  Adams  on  the  federal 
presidential  ticket,  were  especially  obnoiioua  to 
this  suspicion.  The  publication  of  this  letter  was 
followed  np  by  a  still  more  deadly  blow  in  the 
ahape  of  a  pamphlet  written  ana  printed  and 
signed  by  Hamilton,  and  probably  mtended  by 
biiii  for  private  diatrihution  amon^  the  federal 
leaders,  but  which  waa  made  pnbhc  by  Aaron 
Borr,  who  bad  ancceeded  in  possesKing  himself 
of  some  of  the  proof  aheeta.  This  pamphlet 
had  its  ori^  in  the  same  chai^  against  Hamil- 
ton of  being  nnder  Britiidi  inHiience,  thrown 
out  by  Adams  in  private  conversation,  and  as 
to  which,  when  written  to  by  Hamilton,  he  hod 
refiiaed  to  give  any  eiplanation,  though  when  a 
similar  request  waa  made  by  C.  C.  Fincknej  in 
conae^ience  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  to 
Ooze,  Adams  iUly  exonerated  both  bun  and 
his  brother  in  a  published  letter  from  any  sus- 
picion which  his  letter  to  Coxe  might  seem  cal- 
culated to  convey.  Hamilton  declared  in  the 
oonclunon  of  bis  pamphlet,  that  oa  tbinpi  then 
Btoo4  he  did  not  recommend  the  withholding 
from  Adams  of  a  single  vote.  Yet  it  was  the 
leading  object  of  his  pamphlet  to  show,  without 
denjring  Adama'a  patriotiam  and  integrity,  or 
even  bis  talents,  that  he  had  great  and  intrinsic 
defects  of  character  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  place  of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  effect 
whica  he  desired  it  to  have  must  have  been  to 
give  C.  C.  Pinckney  the  premdencj,  by  can«ng 
a  certun  number  (tf  votes  to  be  withheld  from 
Adams.  The  result,  however,  of  the  election 
was  to  throw  out  )>oth  the  federal  candidates. 
Adams  received  BO  vot«H  and  Pinckne;  9i,  while 
Jefieraon  and  Burr  had  73  each.  In  the  enaning 
struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  Adams 
took  no  part Immediately  on  the  evira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  (1801)  he  left  Wash- 
ington, to  which  ahortly  before  the  neat  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  removed,  without  even  stop- 
ping to  be  present  at  the  inaogurotion  of  Jef- 
ferson, agunst  whom  he  felt  a  sense  of  perstmal 
wrong,  probably  thinking  he  had  been  deluded 
by  false  professionsasto  Jefferson's  views  on  the 
presidential  chair.  This  state  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Adams  led  to  a  strict  non -intercourse 
for  the  next  13  years,  thongh  both  were  much 
given  to  letter-writing,  and  had  previonaly,  at 
least  till  within  a  short  time  before,  been  on 
terms  of  friendly  correspondence.  The  only 
acknowledgment  for  hia  3S  years'  services  to 
the  nation  which  Mr.  Adams  carried  with  bin 
in  this  unwelcome  and  mortifying  retirement. 
was  the  privilege  which  had  been  granted  to 
Washington  on  nia  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
dency,  and  after    his  death    to    his  widow, 
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and  bestowed  Hkevise  apon  all  mbsegnent  ex- 

£  residents  and  their  vidows,  of  receiving  his 
>tt«rs  free  of  postage  for  the  rem^der  of  his 
life,  rortnoalely  for  AdamB,  his  thrifty  hab- 
its and  loTe  of  independence,  enntained  during 
his  absence  from  home  bj  the  eo<»ioraicat 
and  managing  talenls  of  his  wife,  had  enabled 
him  to  add  to  the  MFingB  from  his  pro- 
fession before  entering    public    life,    UTioga 


from  bis  salaries   enongh   to  make  np  a  siif- 
flcient    property    to    support    bim    lb 


the 


)t  of  bis  life  in  a  atjle  of  decent  propriety 
and  solid  comfort,  in  conformity  to  his  ideaa. 
Almost  all  bis  savings  be  had  ioTeet^d  in  tbo 
farming  lands  abont  him.  In  hia  Tocabnlary, 
property  meant  land.  With  all  the  rapid  wealtii 
then  being  acqnired  by  trade  and  navigation, 
be  had  no  conndenoe  in  the  permanency  of  any 
property  bot  land,  views  in  which  he  waa  con- 
firmed by  the  commercial  revulsions  of  which 
he  lived  to  be  a  witness.  He  was  the  possessor, 
partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  purchaae, 
of  his  father's  farm,  inolnding  the  hooae  in 
which  he  was  himself  bom;  but  he  had  trana- 
feired  bis  own  residence  to  a  larger  and  hand- 
somer dwelling  near  by,  forfeited  by  one  of 
tiie  refogee  tories  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
which  he  had  become  the  purchaser,  where  he 
spent  the  nest  qnarter  of  a  centory.  In  this 
comfortable  home,  acquired  by  himself,  he 
Bonght  consolation  for  his  troubled  spirit  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  in  books,  and  iq  the 
bosom  of  bis  family.  Mrs.  Adams,  to  her 
capacities  as  a  housekeeper,  steward,  and  farm 
manager,  added  a  brightness  and  activity  of 
mind  and  a  range  of  reading,  such  as  fally 
qualified  her  to  sympathize  with  her  husband 
In  his  public  as  wcU  as  his  private  career.  She 
shared^^his  taste  for  books,  and,  as  his  published 
letters  to  her  are  nnsarpassed  by  any  American 
letters  ever  yet  printed,  so  hers  to  him  as  well 
as  to  others,  ti'om  which  a  selection  has  also 
twen  pnblisbed,  show  her,  thongh  with  lees  of 
natnre  and  more  of  formality  than  his  letters 
exhibit,  yet  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect aa  well  as  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  always  regarded  ber.  To  afTections  strong 
enough  to  respond  to  his,  a  sympathy  equal  to 
his  highest  aspirations,  a  prond  feeling  of  su- 
periority and  an  eqjoyment  of  it  equal  to  his 
own,  she  added  what  is  not  always  found  in 
such  company,  a  fjexibility  sufficient  to  yield 
to  his  stronger  will,  without  disturbance  to  her 
serenity  or  nis,  and  without  the  least  coinpro~ 
mise  of  her  own  dignity  or  her  husband's  re- 
spect and  deference  for  her.  While  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  foibles  of  his  character,  and 
knew  how  to  avail  herself  of  them  when  a 
good  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  it,  yet  her 
admiration  of  his  abilities,  her  reliance  upon 
his  judgment,  her  confidence  in  his  goodness, 
and  her  pride  in  his  achievements,  made  her 
always  r«ady  to  yield  and  to  conform.  His 
happiness  and  honor  were  always  her  leading 
object  This  union  was  blessed  with  children 
well  calculated  to  add  to  its  happiness.    Mr. 


Adams  indeed  had  the  misfortime  to  lose  bj 
death,  jnst  at  the  moment  of  his  retdreraent 
from  office,  private  grief  being  thus  added  to  po- 
litical disappointment,  his  second  son,  Chanes. 
He  had  grown  to  manhood,  had  been  married 
and  had  settled  in  New  York  widi  flattering 
prospects,  but  had  died  nnder  painful  circum- 
stanoes,  which  his  &ther  speaks  of  in  a  con- 
temporary letter  as  the  deepest  affliction  of  hia 
life,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  infant  children  de- 
pendent on  him.  Col.  Smith,  an  officer  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  been  Adams's  secretary 
of  legation  at  London,  and  who  bad  married 
his  only  daughter,  did  not  prove  in  all  re^Mcta 
snob  a  son-in-law  as  he  could  have  wi^ed. 
His  pecuniary  affairs  becoming  embarrassed, 
his  father-in-law  had  provided  for  him  by  sev- 
eral public  appointments,  the  last  of  whidi  waa 
that  of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  ^ork. 
which  poidtion  he  was  ulowed  to  hold  till 
1807,  wnen  he  was  removed  from  it  in  eima^ 
quence  of  his  implication  in  Miranda's  e^tpedi- 
tion.  Nor  did  Thomas  Boylston  Adama,  the 
third  son,  thongh  a  person  of  accomplishments 
and  talents,  fully  answer  the  hopes  of  his 
parents.  But  all  these  disappointinents  were 
more  than  made  good  by  the  oldest  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  wno  subseqnently  to  his  recall 
from  uie  diplomatic  service  abroad,  into  which 
Washington  had  introduced  him,  and  in  which 
his  father  (nrged  to  it  by  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington) had  promoted  him,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  senators  in  congress  from  Massachusetta. — 
All  consolations,  domestic  or  otherwise,  at  Mr. 
Adams's  command,  were  fully  needed.  Never 
did  a  statesman  sink  more  suddenly,  at  a  time 
too  when  his  powers  of  action  and  inclination 
for  it  seemed  wholly  unimpdred,  from  a  lead- 
ing position  to  more  absolute  political  insiff- 
nificanoe.  His  grandson  tells  ns  that  while 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  year  prior 
to  March  1,  1801,  may  be  counted  by  Uioa* 
aonds,  those  of  the  next  year  scarcely  number 
a  hundred,  while  he  wrote  even  fewer  than 
he  received.  Nor  was  mere  neglect  the  worst 
of  it  He  sank,  loaded  with  the  jibes,  the 
sneers,  the  execrations  even  of  both  political 
parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided.  It 
IS  easy  to  see  now  that  hardly  any  degree  of 
union  or  skill  on  the  part  of  Uie  federalists,  a 
minority  from  the  begmning  and  only  sustained 
from  the  first  by  the  name  of  Washington  and 
the  talent  and  activity  of  the  inferior  leader^ 
conld  have  prevented  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  other  party.  Bnt,  as  is  usual  with  con- 
temporaries, the  disposition  then  was  to  ex- 
plain everything  by  the  skill  or  luck  of  indj' 
yidual  movements,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  active  leaders  of  the  federal  party  were 
inclined  to  hold  Adams  personally  answerable 
both  for  the  breach  in  their  ranks  and  for  their 
subsequent  overthrow.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  party,  identifying  him  with  all  the  meaa- 
□res  most  obnoxious  t«  them,  especially  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  long  continued  to  uao 
his  name  as  a  sort  of  synonyme  for  aristocracy, 
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longing  ftfter  monarcliy,  bigotry.  tTrann^,  and 
i)]ipresnoa  in  general.  EspeoiaJlT'  were  the;' 
enraged  at  the  paassge  b^  the  last  oongreeB, 
joat  before  the  close  of  his  and  thdr  term  of 
offioe,  of  a  new  Jndioiarj  act,  or  rather  at 
Adsins'B  preanming  to  fill  up  with  federalista 
the  twentf-three  new  Indieial  offloes,  bend«s 
aStonx^n,  TnHfah|iTfl^  aQd  derka,  created  bj  this 
act.  These  nominations,  stigmatized  as  "mid- 
nigtit  appointments,"  were  awdled,  as  well  as 
be  who  made  them,  b^  ever^  term  of  party  re- 
proach ;  nor  did  the  now  triomphant  republi- 
cans reet  nntil,  miable  to  reach  tbeee  appomtees 
hi  anj  other  way,  tbey  had  stripped  them  of 
their  offices  by  repealing  the  act  Though 
Adams  was  far  more  of  a  specnlative  philoso- 

Sher  than  any  of  his  oontemporaries  in  the 
eld  of  American  politics,  except  Jefferson,  he 
was  by  no  means  philosopher  enoogh  to  snit- 
mit  with  patience  to  the  obloquy  with  which 
he  was  now  visited.  In  the  agony  of  his  heart 
he  sat  down  to  defend  himself  with  his  pen,  at 
least  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  daring  intervals 
of  his  life,  a  diary  or  joonwl,  large  and  very 
Taloable  extracts  trrna  which  appear  in  the  2d 
and  3d  Tolomsa  of  his  colleoteit  works.  He 
now  set  himself  to  writing  an  "Antobiogra- 
phy"  and  a  reply  to  Hamilton's  pamphlet. 
Bat  though  he  wrote  with  great  fiuiility  and 
force,  neither  his  eyes,  which  were  weak,  his 
hand,  which  trembled  so  as  to  make  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  writing  disagreeable,  nor  yet 
his  habits  or  bis  temperament,  were  &vorable 
to  the  labor  of  correction,  condensation,  and 
arrangement;  and  he  presently  abandoned  botii 
those  works,  tlioagh  some  selections  fhHn  the 
"Antobiography"  have  been  published  by  his 
grandstm  by  way  of  filling  gaps  in  his  diary. 
Ei^t  years  later,  when  time  had  somewhat 
healed  over  these  wonnds,  they  broke  oat  with 
new  malignancy  by  reason  of  renewed  attacks 
np(»i  him  by  tiie  federalists  on  aocoont  of  his 
sun  John  Qninoy  Adams  haying  abandoned  the 
federal  party,  and  the  dispoation  evinced  by 
the  bither  to  snstain  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
isbvtion,  rather  than  that  of  the  federalists, 
in  the  disputes  which  finally  tomiinated  in  war 
with  Great  Britun.  Hitherto  the  Jefiersonian 
or  demooratio  party  had  poascMed  in  Boston 
as  its  sole  newspaper  organ  "The  Ohnmicle," 
a  very  violent  paper,  of  which  the  staple  in 
times  past  had  been  abuse  of  John  Adtuna  as 
an  aristocrat  and  a  monarchist,  and  the  author 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  To  represent 
and  expreas  the  sentiments  of  a  new  cohort, 
whiob  with  the  years  1806  and  1807  oamo 
in  Maaoachnsetts  to  the  support  of  Jefferson, 
Doder  the  leadership  of  John  Q.  Adams,  a  new 
paper  was  established  called  the  "Boston  Pa- 
triot," to  which  both  John  Q.  Adams  and  his 
bthar  became  contributors.  In  the  earliest 
Rnmbere  of  this  paper,  John  Adams  printed 
(and  it  may  be  fonno  in  the  9th  volnme  of  Itis 
collected  works)  "The  inadmisnble  Principles 
of  the  King  of  England's  Proclamation  of  Oct. 


16,  1807,  oonffldered,"  being  an  examination 
and  reAitation  of  the  English  doctrine  of  im- 
pressment as  applied  to  British  subjects.  Very 
soon,  however,  he  dropped  these  topics  of  the 
day,  and  reverted  to  the  past.  The  old  charge 
liaving  been  anew  brought  up  ag^nst  him  by 
some  of  the  federalist  papers,  of  personal  mo- 
'~'~~~  ~'~  setting  on  foot  the  mission  to  france 


collected  works,  vol.  iz. — into  which  he  incor- 
porated much  of  the  material  collected  for  bis 
answer  to  Hamilton.  These  letters  are  a  valn- 
ablo  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  inter- 
esting period,  and  con  hardly  &il  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  complete  vindication  of  Adams's 
policy  and  condoct  on  that  occasion — at  least 
if  we  allow  that  the  immediate  wel&re  of  the 
nation  was  to  be  consolted,  rather  than  any 
snpposed  proepective  interest  of  any  politick 
party.  From  this  beginning  Mr.  Adams  went 
on  to  a  history  especially  of  his  diplomatic  ca- 
reer, into  which  he  introdnced  many  valuable 
documents  in  his  poseesuon.  These  publications, 
interrupted  and  again  commenced  from  time  to 
time,  extended  over  a  space  of  tiiree  years.  A 
portion,  embracing  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  was  collected  and  published  in  pam- 
phleta,  which,  bonnd  together,  made  an  octavo 
volume,  entiUed  "  Correspondence  of  the  late 


di^otnted,  and  written,  as  parts  of  it  evince, 
and  as  his  published  correspondence  of  this  pe- 
riod more  clearly  shows,  under  great  eiaspei^ 
ation  of  feeling,  and  coming  forth,  too,  at  a 
period  when  the  events  of  the  day  engrossed 
all  thonghts,  and  dnrijig  which  the  history  of 
the  revolution  was  less  generally  known  and 
less  a  subject  of  public  interest  than  at  any 
time  before  or  since,  these  letters  Mled  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention  or  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's ideal  of  on  historical  vindication  of  himself 
Seeing  how,  amid  the  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness of  the  times,  the  tme  history  of  the  revo- 
lution was  in  danger  of  total  oblivion  or  of  be- 
ing transformed  into  a  sort  of  legend,  he  aban- 
doned his  task  with  eipresMons  to  liis  private 
correepondente  of  contempt  for  history,  and  of 
utter  despair  of  ever  having  justice  done  to 
him.  But  with  the  eatablishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  and  the  apparent  fulfilment,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  of  all  Mr.  Adams's  propheoiei 
as  to  the  result  of  the  French  revotation,  the 
bitter  political  obloquy  of  which  he  had  been 
the  mark — on  obloquy  directed  against  him 
from  two  opposite  quarters  at  once — began 
sensibly  to  relax ;  and  as  those  who  had  been 
contemporaries  with  his  active  life  one  after 
another  dropped  off,  he  himself  began  to  fill, 
while  yet  ahve,  the  position  in  general  estima- 
tion of  a  hero  of  the  past.  After  Mr.  Jefferaon'a 
withdrawal  from  iMDtitioal  life,  through  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Rnsh,  who  had  all  along  re- 
mainea  the  personal  friend  of  both,  correspon- 
dence by  letter  was  renewed  l>etween  Adams 
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and  Jeffersoa  and  kept  up  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  About  tiie  some  time  also  Ad- 
ams opened  a  correspondence  with  MoKean, 
hia  friend  and  coAperator  in  revolntionar^ 
times,  but  separated  from  him  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  BDbseqaent  politica;  and  be  thns  drew 
ont  from  UcKean  some  Taloable  hiBtorical 
reminiacencea.  Hr.  Adama  indeed  gave  great 
attention  to  the  gabject  of  American  history. 
Uis  letters  to  Mr.  Tudor  (which  led  to  the  pnb- 
lication  hj  that  gentleman  of  the  "Life  of 
James  OtdB  ")  ahed  great  light  npon  the  early 
Mstorj  of  the  revolation  in  Maasaohnsetta. 
They  oontribnted  not  a  titUe  to  give  the  first 
impnlee  to  that  stud;  of  American  history, 
revolntionary  and  colonial,  which,  commenc- 
ing about  that  time,  has  rescued  those  sobjeota 
from  the  hands  of  rhetoricians  and  fabnhsts, 
and  lias  prodaced  bo  many  Talaabls  and  an- 
tbentio  historical  works.  In  bis  corre8p<Hi- 
dence,  which  appears  to  have  gradnBlly  in- 
creased and  extended  itself^  Mr.  Adams  loved 
ta  recall  and  to  refiiplain  Ma  theoretical  ideas 
of  sovernment,  on  some  pointe  of  which  be 
pnahed  Jefferson  rather  hard,  and  which  the 
result  of  the  Frenoli  revolation  so  for  as  then 
developed  seemed  to  cooflrm.  Another  sub- 
ject in  which  he  condnned  to  feet  a  great  in- 
terest was  that  of  theology.  He  bad  begun  as 
an  Arminian,  and  the  more  he  had  Te&d  and 
thought  and  the  older  he  grew,  the  freer  views 
he  took.  Thongh  clinging  with  tenacity  to 
the  religious  institntions  of  New  England,  it 
would  seem  from  his  corresptmdence  that  he 
had  finally  curtailed  his  theology  to  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
Of  his  views  on  tins  point  he  gave  evidence  in 
his  last  pnblic  act,  to  which  we  now  approach. 
Mrs.  Adams  had  died  in  1818,  bat  even  that 
shock,  severe  as  it  was,  did  not  nnsettle  the 


eetts,  in  the  framing  of  which  Mr.  Adams  had 
taken  so  leading  a  part,  thongh  in  his  Sflth 
year,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  by  his 


convention,  which  included  almost  everybody 
in  the  state  of  distinguished  intelligence  or  rep- 
utation, Mr.  Adama  was  received  by  the  mem- 
bers standing,  and  with  every  demonstration 
of  afi'ection  and  regard ;  and  a  series  of  resoln- 
liona  was  forthwith  offered  and  passed,  con- 
taining an  enumeration  and  warm  acknowl- 
edgment of  some  of  hia  principal  public  ser- 
vices, and  calling  npon  him  to  preside.  Bat 
this,  while  duly  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, he  declined  on  the  score  of  hia  age  and 
infirmities.  The  same  canse  also  prevented  his 
taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Yet  he  labored  to  produce  a  moaitlcation  of 
t^e  third  article  of  the  bill  of  righta,  on  the 
satyeot  of  pubho  worship  and  its  support,  an 


article  which,  when  originally  drawing  the 
reat  of  that  instrument,  he  had  passed  over  to 
other  hands.    But  the  time  had  not  yet  come 

for  such  changes  as  he  wished.  The  old  pu- 
ritan feeling  was  still  in  too  great  force  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  equal  rights,  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious, of  others  than  Christiana.  Tet,  however 
it  might  be  with  his  colleagnes  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  Mr.  Adams  in  this  movement  ex- 
pressed his  own  ideas.  One  of  his  latest  let- 
ters, written  in  1626  and  addressed  to  Jeffer- 
son, is  a  remarkable  protest  agMnst  the  blas- 
phemy laws,  so  called,  of  Hasaachnsette  and 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  being  ntterly  incon- 
Mst«it  with  the  rights  of  ft^e  mquiry  and  pri- 
vate judgment. — It  is  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, of  which  but  a  small  part  have  yet  been 
published,  that  his  genius  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  titd  no  less  mstinctly  his  character  aa 
a  mui,  most  clearly  appear,  Down  even  to 
the  last  year  of  his  protracted  life,  his  letters 
exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  vitality,  energy, 
acuteness,  wit,  playAihiess,  and  command  of 
langsage.  As  a  writer  of  English,  little  as  he 
ever  troubled  himself  with  revision  and  correo- 
don,  and  we  may  add  as  a  speculative  philos- 
opher, he  muat  be  placed  first  among  Ameri- 
oans  of  all  the  several  generations  to  which  he 
belonged,  except  only  Franklin;  and  if  Frank- 
lin excelled  him  in  homor  and  geniality,  he  far 
surpassed  Franklin  in  compass,  wit,  and  viva- 
city. Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  recent  |)artJaI 
pnblioation  of  his  letters  tiiat  his  ^its  m  this 
respect  sre  be^nning  to  become  known.  The 
first  collection  of  bis  private  letters,  poblished 
hi  his  lifetime  and  much  ag^nat  bis  will, 
thongh  not  deficient  in  the  characteristics 
above  pointed  out,  yet,  having  been  written 
under  feelings  of  great  aggravation  and  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  bitterness  toward  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  was  rather  damaging  to  him.  - 
This  publication  was  one  of  the  incidents  of 
his  l»ccaiiing  for  a  third  time,  in  his  extreme 
age,  an  object  of  hostility,  conHned  now,  how- 
ever, to  a  few  of  the  more  tenacious  of  his  old 
federalist  opponents,  in  consequence  of  the 
{  coalition  of  all  jiarties  In  New  England  to  sap- 

Eort  liis  son,  J.  Q,  Adams,  for  Uie  premdency, 
1    the    interval    from    1804    to    1813,    Mr. 

,  Onnningham,   a  maternal  relative,  bad  drawn 

i  him  into  a  confidential  correspondence,  in 
which,     still    smarting    under    a    sense    of 

I  injury,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  perfect 
unreserve  and  entire  freedom  as  to  the  cbiet 

1  events  of  his  presidential  administration  and 
the  character  and  motives  of  the  jiartiea  con- 
cerned in  diem.  By  a  gross  breach  of  confi- 
dence,  of  which,  like  other  impulMve  anA 
confiding  peraons,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  often 
the  victim,  those  letters  were  sold  by  Cun- 
ningham's heir  in  16S4,  while  the  writer  and 
many  of  the  parties  referred  to  were  still 
alive,  and  were  published  as  a  part  of  the 
electioneering  machinery  against  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Tliey  called  ont  a  violent  retort  fi'om  CoL 
Pickering,  who  had  been  secretary  of  atate  to 
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Ttshington  and  Adams,  till  dismiased  from 
offic«  b7  the  latter ;  but  though  Hr.  Jefferson 
was  also  seTereljr  handled  in  them,  thef  oc<m- 
moned  no  new  intemiption  to  the  friendly 
correspondence  for  some  jears  reestablished 
hetween  him  and  Adams.  Those  two  leading 
ftctora  in  American  politics,  at  first  so  coop- 
erative and  afterward  so  hostile,  again  reunited 
in  friendly  int«rconr«e,  hatiag  oaUived  almost 
aU  their  fellow  actors,  continned  to  descend 
hand  in  hand  to  the  grave.  Adams  lived  to  see 
his  son  president  and  to  receive  Jefferson's 
ooDgratnlatioiis  upon  it  By  a  remarkable 
coinddence,  they  both  expired  on  the  60th 
anniversary  of  that  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence in  which  they  had  both  taken  so  active 
a  part,  Adams,  however,  being  the  sarvivor 
by  a  few  honrs. — Of  Adams's  personal  appear- 
ance and  domestic  character  in  hia  old  age, 
his  grandson  gives  the  following  account: 
"  In  ffgare  John  Adams  was  not  tail,  scarcely 
exceeding  middle  height,  bnt  of  a  stont,  weU 
knit  t^^me,  denoting  vigor  and  long  life,  yet 
»  be  grew  old  inclining  more  and  more  to 
corpolence.  His  head  wos  large  and  round, 
with  a  wide  forehead  and  expanded  brows. 
Ss  eye  was  mild  and  benignant,  perhaps  even 
hnmorons  when  be  was  free  from  emotion, 
bat  when  excited  it  ftilly  expressed  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  spirit  that  stirred  within.  His 
presence  was  grave  and  imposing  on  serioas 
occasions,  bat  not  unbending.  He  delighted 
is  social  conversation,  in  which  he  was  some- 
times tempted  to  what  he  called  rhodomon- 
tade.  Bnt  he  seldom  fatigued  those  who 
heard  him ;  for  he  mixed  so  mnoh  of  natnral 
vigor  of  fancy  and  illaBtration  with  the  store 
of  his  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  ke^  alive 
their  interest  for  a  long  time.  His  affections 
were  warm,  though  not  habitnoUy  demon- 
strated toward  his  relatives.  His  anger,  when 
thoroughly  aroused,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
violent,  but  when  it  sabsided  it  left  no  trace 
of  malevolence  behind.  Nobody  could  see 
him  intimately  without  admiring  the  sim- 
plicity and  truth  which  shone  in  his  actions, 
and  standing  in  some  awe  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  will.  It  was  in  these  moments 
that  be  impresaed  those  aronnd  him  with  a 
sense  of  his  greatness.  Even  the  men  em- 
ployed on  his  fium  were  in  the  habit  of  citing 
tnatsnces,  some  of  which  have  been  remem- 
bered down  to  the  present  day.  At  times  his 
vehemence  would  become  so  great  as  to  make 
him  overbearing  and  ut^ust.  This  was  most 
apt  to  happen  in  cases  of  pretension  and  any 
kind  of  wrong-doing.  Mr.  Adams  was  very 
impatient  of  cant,  or  of  opposition  to  any  of 
his  deeply  established  convictions.  Neither 
was  bis  indignation  at  all  graduated  to  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  might  happen 
to  excite  it.  It  had  little  respect  of  persons, 
and  would  hold  an  illiterate  man  or  a  raw  boy 
to  as  heavy  a  responsibility  for  uttering  a 
erode  heresy  as  the  strongest  thinker  or  the 
most  profound  scholar."  The  same  writer 
8  TOI.  L — 8 


mokes  the  following  remarks  on  hia  general 
character:  " His  nature  was  too  susceptible  to 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  for  it 
tempted  him  to  trust  more  than  was  prudent 
in  the  professions  of  some  who  proved  un- 
worthy of  his  confidence.  Ambitious  in  one 
sense  he  certainly  was,  bnt  it  was  not  the 
mere  aspiration  for  place  or  power.  It  was  a 
desire  to  excel  hi  the  miniu  of  men  hy  the 
development  of  high  qualities,  the  love,  in 
short,  of  an  honorable  fame,  that  stirred  him 
to  exult  in  the  rewards  of  popular  favor.  Yet 
this  passion  never  tempted  liim  to  change  a 
course  of  action  or  to  suppress  a  serious  con- 
viction, to  bend  to  a  prevailing  error  or  to 
disavow  one  odious  truth."  This  last  assertion 
involves  some  controverted  points  of  historr; 
yet  this  at  least  must  be  granted,  tliat  it  may 
be  made  with  far  more  planubility  of  Ur. 
Adams  than  of  the  greater  portion  of  political 
men.  The  pecuniary  independence  which 
previons  to  his  retirement  Mr.  Adsms  had 
secured  by  a  judidous  adaptation  of  his  ex- 

Eenditnres  to  his  income,  more  fortunate  than 
[r.  Jefferson,  he  maintained  till  the  end  of 
bis  life.  Although  he  had  a  large  family,  in- 
cluding grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, dependent  upon  him,  be  yet  died  in  the 
poaacssion  of  a  valuable  landed  estate. — See 
"  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  by  Oharles 
Francis  Adams  (10  vols.  Svo,  Boston,  ISGO- 
'S6),  and  "Life  of  John  Adams,"  by  J.  Q.  and 
0.  F.  Adams  (2  vols.  Svo,  1871). 

ADAMS.  JshB,  the  assumed  name  of  Auz- 
AKDBB  BiciTH,  One  of  the  mutineers  of  the 


1787  be  joined  the  Bounty  as  a  common 
sailor,  and  was  one  of  those  who  revolted 
against  Lient  Bligh  on  April  28,  1789.  (See 
Blioh;  William.)  On  Jan.  33,  ITfiO,  after 
various  adventures,  Adams  landed  with  the 
other  mutineers  and  a  number  of  Tahitian 
men  and  women  on  Pitcairn  island,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1800  he  foond 
himself  the  sole  surviving  Englishman,  and 
the  only  guardian  and  teacher  of  a  community 
of  women  and  children.  He  organized  divine 
service  according  to  the  forms  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  acted  also  as  a  schoolmaster. 
In  1808,  when  Capt.  Mayhew  Folger,  of  the 
American  shtp  Topaz,  landed  on  the  island, 
Adams  gave  him  an  account  of  the  fends 
among  his  companions  and  the  Tahitian  men 
snd  women,  ending  iu  the  violent  death  of  all 
except  himself  and  Young.  Capt.  Folger,  in 
return,  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  great 
events  of  the  preceding  20  years,  all  of  which 
were  entirely  new  to  him.  The  captun's 
report  of  this  extraordinary  meeting  with 
Adams  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  mornl 
and  religious  training  of  the  little  community, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  chronometer  and 
azimuth  compass  of  Che  Bounty,  presented  to 
him  by  Adams.  It  was  after  the  visit  of  Capb 
Folger  that  he  changed  his   real  name   of 
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Alexander  Smith  to  John  Adams,  to  avoid 

Teco^ition  aud  oonrictioii  for  mutiBj  in 
England.  The  ieland  was  visited  onl;  two  or 
three  times  all«rward  during  Adams's  life.  Jn 
1825  a  wan  named  Buffett  was  permitted  to 


Lady  Belcher,  in  her  work  on  the  "Mutineers 

of  the  Bonnty"  (London,  1871),  says:  "By 
the  mercy  of  God  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Bible 
and  prayer  book,  which  he  had  so  eameetly 
Btudied,  John  Adams  sncceeded  in  establish- 
ing sQch  a  community  as  has  been  the  dream 
of  poets  and  the  aspiratioa  of  philosophers." 

(See  PlTOAIEH  Ibia!id.) 

ADAHS,  Jrtn,  LL>D<,  an  American  teacher 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn., 
in  1tT2,  died  in  JacksonviUe,  111.,  April  24, 
1868.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Adams,  an 
officer  in  the  revolntjonary  army  jrom  Con- 
necticat,  and  grsdnat«d  at  Yale  college  in 
1795.  Until  1798  he  tanght  the  academy  in 
his  native  town;  from  1800  to  1808  he  was 
rector  of  Plainfield  academy;  A-ora  1808  to 
1810  principal  of  Bacon  academy,  Colchester, 
Conn. ;  and  from  1610  to  1833  principal  of 
Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Ue  wea 
daring  this  period  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
eeveral  of  the.  national  benevolent  societies. 
After  being  thus  engaged  in  teaching  for  86 
years,  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Elinois, 
where  he  was  instmmental  in  Introdncing 
some  valuable  modifications  into  the  school 
laws;  and  when  past  70  years  of  age  he 
organized  several  hundred  Sunday  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  He  published 
several  essays  on  the  training  of  the  young, 
and  left  others  in  manuscript. 

ADAMS,  Jahn  Gaith,  an  English  astronomer, 
bom  of  humble  parentage  near  Bodmin,  June 
6,  1819.  He  is  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge,  England,  and  shares  with  Lever- 
rier  the  honor  of  having  calculated  the  place 
of  the  planet  Neptune  before  it  had  been  reo- 
ognized    by   sight      He   earty  showed   great 

flowers,  and  in  1841,  while  in  St.  John's  coi- 
fge,  made  his  first  computation  of  Neptune's 
place.  In  1844^'6  he  renewed  his  caloula- 
tions,  and  commonicated  the  resnlts  to  Profes- 
sors Cballis  and  Airy;  bnt  he  did  not  publish 
them,  and  therefore  Leverrier,  who  soon  after 
attained  and  published  similar  rosnlts,  has 
reaped  the  larger  share  of  glory,  Tlie  calcula- 
tions of  both  mathematicians  were  formed  on 
the  motions  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which  was 
drawn  aside  from  its  expected  coarse  by  the 
attraction  of  Neptune.  In  18G3  Adams  was 
appointed  Lowndean  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Cambridge. 

ADAUB,  J«hB  QbIbcTi  sixth  preudent  of  the 
United  titatea,  eldest  son  of  President  John 
Adams,  born  in  Braintree,  July  11,  1T67,  died 
in  Washingt<ai,  Feb.  23,  1848.  The  origin  of 
his  name  was  thus  stated  by  himself:  "My 
great-grandfather,  John  Qaincy,  was  dying 
when  I  was  baptized,  and  Ms  daughter,  my 


grandmother,  requeued  I  might  receive  his 
name.  This  fact,  recorded  by  my  father,  has 
connected  with  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled 
senribility  and  devotion.  It  was  filial  tender- 
ness that  gave  the  name — it  was  the  name  of 
one  pas«i^  from  earth  to  immortality.  These 
have  been  through  life  perpetual  admonitions 
to  do  nothing  nnworth;  of  it."  John  Adams, 
having  l>een  appointed  minister  to  France,  took 
witii  him  as  companion  his  son  John  Quincy, 
then  in  his  11th  year.  The  voyage  from  Bos- 
ton to  Bordeaux  was  tempestuous;  the  travel 
by  land  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  was  rapid  and 
fatiguing;  but  the  young  Adams,  as  appears 
from  his  father's  publiiJied  diary,  conducted 
end  sust^ned  himself  through  lx>lh  voyage  and 
travels,  and  also  during  their  residence  at 
Paris,  to  his  father's  entire  satisfaction. 
Placed  at  a  school  near  Paris,  he  made  rapid 
progress  both  in  the  French  language  and  in 
nis  Keneral  atudiea.  His  health  was  perfect, 
and  his  father  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  at- 
tracted general  attention  wherever  be  went 
bj  his  vigor  of  body,  his  vivacity  of  mind,  and 
his  constant  good  humor.  After  a  stay  in 
France  of  near  a  year  and  a  half— several 
months  of  which  were  spent  at  Nantes  waiting 
for  a  passa^  home — John  Quincy  Adams 
came  back  with  his  father  in  a  French  Mgato. 
'While  at  sea  he  tanght  English  to  his  f^ow 
passengers,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  De  la  Luzerne,  and  his  secre- 
tary, M.  Harbois.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  father's  diary,  under  date  of  June  20, 
1779:  "The  chevdier  de  la  Luzerne  and  M. 
Marbois  are  in  raptures  with  my  son.  They 
get  him  to  teach  them  the  language.  I  found 
thia  morning  the  ambasaador  seated  on  the 
cushion  in  our  stat«room,  M.  Marbois  in  his 
cot,  at  bis  left  hand,  and  my  son  stretched  out 
in  his  at  his  right,  the  ambassador  reading  out 
loud  in  Blackstone's  'Discourse'  at  his  en- 
trance on  his  professorship  of  the  common  law 
at  the  nniversity,  and  my  son  correctmg  the 

(iron unci ation  of  every  word  and  syllable  and 
etter.  The  ambassador  said  he  was  astonished 
at  my  son's  knowledge ;  that  he  was  a  master 
of  his  own  language  like  a  professor.  M.  Mar- 
bois  said,  'Yonr  son  teaches  us  more  than 
you;  he  has  point  d»  grdce,  point  d'ilogei. 
He  shows  us  no  mercy,  and  makes  us  no  com- 
pliments. We  must  have  Mr.  John.' "  Char- 
acter is  very  early  developed,  and  John  Q. 
Adams  retained  much  of  this  same  style  of 
teaching  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  remain- 
ing at  home  three  months  and  a  half,  John  Q. 
Adams,  now  in  his  13th  year,  sailed  again  in 
the  same  French  frigate,  as  his  father's  com- 
panion on  his  second  diplomatic  mission  to 
Europe.  Arriving  at  Paris  in  Febmary,  1780,  he 
was  again  placed  at  school,  where  he  remained 
till  August,  He  then  went  with  his  father  to 
Holland,  where,  after  some  months'  tuition  at  a 
school  in  Amsterdam,  he  was  sent  about  the 
end  of  the  year  to  the  university  of  Leyden. 
His   father's    secretary  of  legation,  Francis 
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Daaa  (afterwiuVl  chief  Justice  of  Maw&ohn- 
setts),  having  been  appointed  minuter  to  Bdb- 
sia,  be  took  with  him  aa  his  private  secretary 
lohn  Q.  Adama,  then  in  hii  15th  jear.  Hav- 
ing discharged  the  dntiea  of  this  poaitioD  for 
14  months  to  Dana's  entire  satisfaotion,  the 
latter  not  having  sacoeeded  In  getting  recog- 
nized as  minister,  young  Adams  left  St.  Peters- 
barg,  and,  travelling  back  alone,  retnnted  lei- 
nrely  thriingh  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  bj 
Hambarg  and  Bremen,  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  resnmed  his  stndiee.  la  Ootoher,  178S,  the 
treatv  of  peace  having  been  signed,  John  Q. 
Adams  attended  his  father  on  his  first  visit  to 
England.  Retaming  with  him,  be  spent  the 
jear  1784  in  Paris,  where  the  whole  family 
was  now  collected.  Hia  father  having  been 
^pointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  he  ac- 
companied the  family  to  Loaioa,  bat  soon 
after,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his 
cdacation,  retaimed  home  to  Massachnsette. 
In  1786  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  Harvard 
college.  He  graduated  in  1788,  and  imme- 
diately after  entered  the  office  of  Theophilus 
Parsons,  afterward  well  known  as  chief  juatioe 
of  Hassachnsetts.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
'  Tears.  In  1791  he  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar, 
when  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  course  of  fonr  jreors  he  gradoally  attained 
practice  enongh  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
law.  A  series  of  articles  which  he  pnbUshed 
in  the  "Boston  Centinel,"  with  the  signatnre 
of  Pnblitota — a  reply  to  some  portions  of 
Thomas  Paine's  "  Bights  of  Man  — attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  not  onlf  at  home  but 
b  England,  where  these  papers  were  repab- 
lished  and  ascribed  to  hia  father.  In  another 
series  of  articles  in  the  same  jonmal,  signed 
MarceUns,  pnblished  in  179S,  he  defended 
Washington's  policy  of  neab'ality.  In  a  third 
series,  aigned  Columbus,  pnblished  the  same 

fsar,  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of  Genet,  the 
rench  ambassador,  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  These  writings  drew  attention  to- 
ward him,  and  in  May,  179^  Washingtua  ap- 
pointed hira  minister  to  the  Hague.  Upon  his 
arrival  there  he  found  things  in  sncb  confiision, 
owing  to  the  French  invasion,  that  after  a  few 
months'  reddence  he  thonght  of  returning; 
bnt,  by  the  remonstrances  of  Washington,  who 
predicted  for  him  a  diatinguiahed  diplomatio 
career,  be  was  induced  to  remain.  In  1705  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  London  to  transact  some 
bouness  with  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  al^r  Mr. 
Jay's  departure  had  resumed  the  embassy  at 
that  conrL  The  American  consul  at  London 
was  Joshua  Johnson  of  Maryland,  brother  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  a  jndge  of 
the  United  Slatee  supreme  court  Mr.  Joshua 
Johnson  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  at 
Nantes,  where  in  1779  the  Adamses  had  made 
bis  acquaintance.  He  had  by  tbia  time  a  grown- 
up daughter,  with  whom  young  Adams  now 
flamed  an  intimacy,  which  resnlt«d  in  mar- 


riage on  Jnly  27,  1797.  Previously  to  this 
event,  and  shortly  before  the  close  of  Washing- 
ton's administration,  John  Q.  Adams  had  been 
appointed  minister  to  Portugal :  bnt  hia  father, 
on  becoming  president,  changed  his  destination 
to  Berlin.  In  thus  promoting  his  own  son, 
John  Adams  acted  by  the  written  advice  of 
Waahington,  who  expressed  his  decided  opin- 
ion that  young  Adams  was  the  ableat  person  in 
tlie  American  diplomatio  service,  and  that 
merited  promotion  onght  not  to  be  withheld 
from  him  merely  because  he  was  the  preddent'a 
son.  He  arrived  at  Berlin  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  the  autumn  of  1797.  In  1798  he 
received  an  additional  commission  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Sweden.  While 
residing  at  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
himself  in  the  German  language,  he  made  a 
translation  into  English  of  Wiolond's  "  Oberon,'' 
and  would  have  published  it  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance about  that  time  of  a  translation  by 
Sotheby.  In  1600  he  travelled  through  Silesia, 
of  which  tonr  he  wrote  an  aceount  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  brother  which  were  published, 
though  without  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  the 
"Port  Folio,"  a  weekly  paper  at  Philadelphia. 
Those  letters  were  collected  and  pnblished  in  a 
volume  in  London,  and,  being  translated  into 
French  and  German,  had  a  wide  circnlatiou. 
On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presi- 
dency, John  Q,  Adama  was  recalled;  but  he 
had  previously  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Prussia.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton, he  again  opened  a  law  office  there.  In  1802 
he  was  elected  from  Suffolk  county  (which  in- 
eludes  Boston)  to  tbe  Maseacbusetta  senate, 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  bv  the  le^la- 
ture  a  senator  in  congress  from  Masaachusetla. 
He  owed  this  position  to  the  federal  party  of 
Massaeho  setts,  and  for  four  years  he  continued 
to  sustain  their  views;  but  on  the  question  of 
the  embargo  recommended  by  Jefferson  he 
separated  from  them.  The  Massachusetts  elec- 
tion in  the  preceding  spring  had  resulted  in  the 
snccess  of  uie  Jefferaonion  party,  who  elected 
Iheir  candidates  for  governor  and  lientenant 
governor,  and  a  m^ority  in  both  branches  of  the 
regislature.  At  tlie  time  when  the  embargo 
was  proposed  by  the  president  to  congress,  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  question  of  Adams's 
reflection  to  the  senate  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  legislature  favorable  to  the  views  of 
the  national  administration;  and  the  support 
which  Adams  gave  to  that  measure  was  charg- 
ed by  the  federalists  to  the  hope  of  securing 
hia  reflection  and  the  favor  of  a  party  whose 
predominance  eeeraed  at  length  established,  not 
merely  in  the  nation,  but  in  Massachusetts 
also.  This  course  on  his  part  led  to  a  warm 
controversy  between  him  and  his  colleague 
in  tbe  senate,  Timothy  Pickering,  who  now 
made  the  same  charges  of  treacherous  selfish- 
ness against  the  son  which  he  had  formerly 
brought  against  the  father.  Pickering  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  of  Masaa- 
chusetts,  in  which  he  forcibly  stated  his  ob- 
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JectioDs  b>  the  embargo,  which  he  repreaented 
B8  the  ftret  step  toward  a  war  with  Great  Brit- 
un,  a  Bt«p  into  which  the  Bdminiatration  had 
been  led,  aa  he  maintained,  hj  French  threats 
or  French  aednation.  This  letter  Pickering 
requested  the  governor  to  lay  before  the  leps- 
latnre,  which  SnlliTan  refused  to  do,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "eeditioua  and  disorgan- 
izing." It  found  its  way,  however,  into  the 
newspapers,  and  Adams  replied  to  it  through 
the  same  medium.  In  this  repl7  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  whole  of  the  difficnl- 
.  ties  in  which  the  United  States  were  involved 
on  the  qnestJon  of  nentral  rights,  including 
the  issue  of  Bonaparte's  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, had  originated  in  the  unwarrantable 
maritime  pretensions  of  Great  Britain.  He 
even  went  so  far  aa  to  represent  the  late  British 
orders  in  oooncil,  issned  nominally  in  retaliation 
for  the  Berlin  decree,  aa  a  iirst  step  on  tbe  part 
of  Great  Britain  toward  bringing  back  the 
United  States  to  colonial  snl^ection.  Giving 
emphatic  expression  to  snspioions  and  to  an  an- 
tipathy which,  as  to  the  Hamiltooisn  or  Essex 
junto  section  of  the  federalists,  lie  had  imbibed 
fivm  his  father,  ha  broadly  hinted  that  Pick- 
ering and  his  special  party  Mends  were  qnite 
ready  U>  side  with  Great  Britain  in  tlie  new 
enterprise  which  he  ascribed  to  her  of  re- 
snlyecting  America.  Although  Sullivan  had 
been  reelected  governor,  the  embargo  had  op- 
erated to  give  the  federalists  a  small  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture ;  and  when  the  qneetion  of  the  choice  of 
senator  came  np,  Aaams  was  dropped,  and 
Lloyd,  a  Boston  merchant,  chosen  in  his  place, 
Adams  therenpon  declined  to  sit  for  the  remain- 
ing short  session  of  his  term,  resigned  his  sena- 
torship,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  had 
pnvioQsly,  however,  secured,  in  addition  to  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  a  new  resource  and  em- 
ployment, in  the  post  of  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  beUes-lettrea  at  Harvard  college.  He  en- 
tered upon  this  professorship  in  1806,  upon 
condition  of  not  being  obliged  to  rende  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  three  years  following  dis- 
oharged  the  dnties  of  it,  delivering  lectures, 
the  first,  it  is  scud,  ever  read  in  any  American 
college,  and  conducting  exercises  in  declama- 
tion. His  lectures,  which  were  printed  in  1810, 
once  possessed  a  considerable  repntAtion,  but 
are  now  entirely  neglected.  The  winter  subse- 
quent to  his  resignation  he  visited  Washington, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  su- 
preme court.  During  this  visit  be  sought  and 
obtained  a  confidential  interview  with  Jefi'er- 
eon,  in  which  he  distincUy  brought  against  a 
portion  of  the  federal  leaders  the  charge  of  a 
treasonable  design  of  dissolving  tbe  Union  and 
forminz  a  separate  northern  confederacy.  The 
same  charge,  thns  privately  made,  he  not  long 
after  repeated  in  print,  in  a  review  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Fisher  Ames,  which  he  published  in 
nnmbers  in  the  "Boston  Patriot.''  Such  was 
the  origin  of  a  charge  which  for  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years  strongly  affected  the  admin- 


istration of  the  government,  and  which,  pen- 
etrating deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  tnade 
the  leading  statesmen  of  New  En^and  ob- 

Jects  at  once  of  dread  and  hatred,  deprived 
lew  England  for  a  considerable  period  of  its 
natural  weight  in  public  affairs,  and  had  a 
decisive  influence  m  cnrtuling  to  a  sinrie 
term  llie  presidential  office,  to  which  John 
Q.  Adams  himself  afterward  attained.  That 
he  was  sincere  in  brin^ne  this  charge  there 
is  little  room  for  doubt.  The  proo^  however, 
which  he  presented  at  the  time  or  afterward 
of  the  tmln  of  this  plot,  was  sufficiently  slen- 
der. It  was  said  to  have  ori^nated  with  a 
few  federal  members  of  congress,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  snneiation  of  Loui^ana — a  meas- 
ure which  Adams  bad  himself  opposed,  being 
one  of  the  six  senators  who  voted  agsinst  it — 
and  the  threat«ned  destruction,  by  the  addition 
of  so  much  new  western  and  southern  territory, 
of  tiie  political  influence  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  states.  These  dissatisfied  members  of 
congress,  so  Adams  alleged,  had  proposed  to 
have  a  meeting  at  Boston,  at  whicb  Hamilton 
was  to  have  been  present.  It  was  admitted 
that  Hamilton  disapproved  of  tbe  scheme,  and 
yet  bis  reasons  foe  accepting  Bnrr's  challenge 
were  cited  as  proof  that  he  entidpated  a  civil 
war  and  the  being  called  upon  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  it.  Such  seems  to  nave  been  about  the 
whole  of  this  alleged  plot,  carefully  concealed, 
as  Adams  admitted,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
federalists,  and  unknown  even  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  leaders,  including  one  so  conspicn- 
ous  as  Ames.  We  shall  have  occasion  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  life  to  refer 
again  to  this  subject.  It  should  be  added  now, 
however,  that  this  revelation  was  among  the 
reasons  by  which  Adams  pressed  Jefferson  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  emtmi^,  for  which 
he  had  himself  voted,  but  which  had  provoked 
in  all  the  maritime  parte  of  the  country,  aud 
especially  in  New  England,  a  very  violent  hos- 
tility, and  which  could  not  be  perusted  In,  as 
Adams  thought,  without  leading  to  open  and 
violent  resistance,  and  so  affording  opportunity 
to  the  plotters  agfonst  the  integrity  of  Ine  Union. 
Immediately  after  Madison's  accession  to  the 
presidency,  be  nominated  Mr.  Adams  as  minis- 
ter to  Bnssia.  Since  the  time  that  Adams, 
while  yet  a  boy,  had  visited  St.  Petersburg  as 
private  secretsfy  to  an  unrecognized  minister, 
the  United  States  had  bad  no  ambassador  at 
that  DonrL  The  senate,  not  yet  satisfled  of 
the  expediency  of  opening  diplomatic  relations 
in  that  quarter,  though  the  same  thing  had  been 
recommended  by  Jefferson,  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination.  However,  a  few  months  after, 
the  nomination  was  renewed,  and  with  bet- 
ter success.  John  Adams,  who  did  not  like 
being  thus  separated  from  nis  son,  saw  in  this 
appointment  only  a  sort  of  political  banistunent 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  v  irginia  polLticiana 
to  remove  a  dreaded  competitor  out  of  the  way. 
Yet  in  fact,  by  removing  John  Q.  Adams  from 
the  Immediate  theatre  of  contention  at  home^ 
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it  oontribnted  not  a  little  to  hia  aubBeqnent  po- 
Utical  pTomotion.  He  was  himself  *B  we 
may  juage,  well  satufied  to  escape  from  tiie 
political  commotion  whicL  he  hadraiBed;  for 
when,  afler  various  anaaccesBtlil  attempts  to 
flU  a  vacancy  on  tbe  snpreme  beiic:h  of 
the  United  BtateH,  he  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  a  judge  (for  tlie  New  England 
ciicait),  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  father 
tie  declined  the  nomination,  preferring  to 
remain  aa  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbarg,  where 
he  was  now  established  with  his  family. 
He  was  well  reoeired  in  Rnsda.  His  official 
duties  were  not  very  ardaons.  Part  of  bis 
leisure  he  employed  in  writing  a  series  of  "  Let- 
ters," since  published,  addressed  to  his  sons,  on 
"  The  Bible  and  its  Teachings  " ;  a  pioos  work, 
but  not  otherwise  of  particular  Tolne  or  merit. 
Tbe  di^Qt«s  and  cullisiona  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  having  finally 
terminated  in  war,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Adams  die  emperor  of  Riis«a  was  induced  to 
offer  himself  as  mediator,  and  in  July,  1613, 
Adams  was  joined  by  Mr.  Bayard,  and  after. 
ward  by  Ifr.  Gallatin,  those  gentlemen  having 
been  appointed  in  conjunction  with  himself  to 
initiate  a  peace.  Great  Britain,  however,  re- 
filled to  treat  under  the  mediation  of  Russia. 
She  proposed  iostesd  an  independent  negotia- 
ti(Hi  at  Lmidon  or  Gothenburg,  for  which  Ghent 
was  afterward  anbatitnted.  This  proposition 
having  been  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  govemment,  Mr.  Adams  arrived  at 
Ghent  in  June,  1814,  and  after  a  protracted  ne- 
gotiation of  six  months,  in  which  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell and  Henry  Cloy  were  associated,  peace  was 
finally  concluded  Dec.  24,  1814.  No  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  limit  the  maritime  pre- 
leB3i(«u  of  Great  Britain,  in  resistance  to 
which  tiii>  war  had  ori^^nated,  and  against 
which  Mr.  Adams,  in  joining  the  administra- 
tion party,  had  so  decidedly  prononnced.  The 
•kill  and  eloquence  of  the  American  commis- 
rioners  found  ample  scope  in  warding  off  the 
pretenaons  of  Great  Britain  to  portions  of  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  her,  or  at  least  to  act  as  pro- 
tector to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  TTnited  Slates.  Some  attempt  was  also 
made  to  limit  our  Ashing  rights,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  now  instrumental,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  in  munt^ning  unimpEured  our 
eqjoyment  of  the  ocean  fisheries.  Previous  to 
proceedmg  to  London  to  execute  a  new  com- 
nusnon  to  n^otiate  in  ooi^onctlon  with  Clay 
and  Gallatin  a  treaty  of  commerce,  Adams 
vi»ted  Paris,  where  he  witnessed  tbe  return  of 
Kf^itJeon  from  Elba  and  the  brief  empire  of 
the  hundred  days.  Here  his  family  joined  him 
after  a  long  and  perilous  Journey  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  SSth  of  May  he  joined 
Clay  and  GallalJn  in  London:  in  comunction 
with  whom,  on  July  13,  1816,  he  si^ed  a  com- 
merrisl  convention  with  Great  Bntain.  This 
boffneas  finished,  Adams  still  remained  at  I<on- 
don  as  resident  minister. — Upon  the  accearioo 
t^  Monroe  to  the  preddency  (1617)  he  ofiered 


Mr.  Adams  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  to  All 
which  he  returned  home,  after  an  absence  oi 
eight  years.  The  refistablishment  of  peace  in 
Europe  having  removed  former  grounds  of  con- 
tention, a  political  lull  had  sacceeded,  and  a 
new  organitalion  of  parties  now  began  to  take 
place,  especially  on  the  subjects  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures  and  expenditures  from 
the  United  States  treasury  for  internal  improve- 
ments. There  still  remained,  however,  to  be 
disposed  of,  some  qnestions  of  moment  more 
immediately  connected  with  Hr.  Adams's  poa- 
tion  as  secretary  of  state.  Gen.  Jackson,  hav- 
ing been  consulted  on  the  subject  by  Monro& 
had  heartily  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  that  department.  Adams  no 
less  warmly  supported  in  the  cabinet,  against 
Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  of  censure,  the  con- 
duct of  Gen.  Jackson  in  invading  Florida, 
ban^ng  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  taking 
military  possession  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensaoohi. 
Those  proceedings  he  also  sustained  with  no 
less  zeaJ  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
the  Spanish  minister — an  important  correspon- 
dence, having  reference  to  the  banndariea  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the  claims  of  Amer- 
ica on  Sp^n  tor  commercial  dcpredatlona. 
Though  as  a  senator  Adams  had  voted  against 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  od  the  ground  that  the 
federal  constitution  gave  no  power  to  acquire 
territory,  he  now  as  secretory  of  state  pushed 
American  cl^ms  under  that  treaty  to  the  ex- 
tremest  lengths,  insisting  that  this  ces«on  in- 
cluded not  merely  Florida  to  the  Perdido,  hut 
Texas  to  the  Bio  Grande.  Finally,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  cesmon  of  Florida,  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  pay  $5,000,000  for  it,  to  be 
applied  to  the  extinction  of  American  mercan- 
tile claims  agunst  Spain,  Adams  compromised 
matters  by  agreeing  to  the  Sabine,  the  Bed 
river,  the  t^per  Arkansas,  the  creet  of  the 
Rooky  mounbuns,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N. 
lat.,  as  the  boundary  of  Loui^ana ;  and  upon 
this  basis  a  treaty  was  arranged.  This  treaty 
was  his  principal  achievement  as  secretary  of 
state.  After  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Adams 
finally  yielded  to  the  policy  warmly  nrged  by 
Henry  Clay  of  reci^nizing  the  independence  of 
the  late  Spanish  American  colonies.  An  elab- 
orate report  which  he  made  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity on  weights  and  measures  secured  him 
tbe  credit  of  extensive  scientific  acquirements. 
Toward  the  close  of  Monroe's  first  term  came 
up  the  great  question  of  tbe  admisnon  of  Mis- 
soori  as  a  slave  state,  and  the  extension  of 
slavey  or  its  prohibition  throughout  the  un- 
settled territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri. 
The  Missouri  compromise  having  at  length, 
after  violent  agitations  at  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country,  received  the  sanction 
of  congress,  Monroe,  upon  being  called  upon 
to  sign  the  bill,  submitted  two  questions  to  his 
cabinet:  first,  had  congress  the  constitutional 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory?  and 
seotaid.  was  the  term  "for  ever,"  used  in  the 
prohibitive  clause  of  the  Missouri  bill,  to  he  nn- 
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derstood  as  referring  only  to  the  territorial  con- 
dition of  the  district  embraced  in  it,  or  mnst  it 
be  understood  to  extend  to  snch  states  as  raiglit 
be  erected  oat  of  iti  These  qneetioua  ffrew 
out  of  tie  circnmstance  that  the  sonthem 
members  of  congress  had  denied  an7  power 
in  congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  state,  and 
therefore  any  right  to  refuse  to  admit  Mis- 
souri into  the  Onion  on  the  gronnd  that  her  con- 
Btitation  established  slavery.  Those  of  them 
who  supported  the  compromise  admitted,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  imposing  conditions  on  territo- 
ries, as  neoessarily  implied  in  the  power  to  erect 
tbem.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  all  the  cab- 
inet declared  themselves  in  the  affirmative.  As 
to  the  second  question,  Adams  thought  that  the 
term  "for  ever"  mnst  be  understood  to  mean 
for  ever,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  slaver;,  in- 
stead of  ceasing  with  the  territorial  condition 
of  the  district,  would  under  the  act  of  congress 
extend  to  any  states  that  might  at  any  time  be 
erected  out  of  it.  The  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  including  Thompson  of  New  York  (ex- 
cept Adams,  the  only  other  northern  man  in  it, 
and  soon  tAer  made  jndge  of  the  supreme 
federal  court),  were  ail  of  opinion  that  the 
"for  ever"  in  question  was  only  a  territorial 
for  ever,  and  tliat  it  did  not  and  would  not  op- 
erate to  prevent  any  states  tliat  might  be  or- 
ganized ont  of  this  territory  from  establishing 
or  prohibiting  slavery  as  they  chose.  But  to 
prevent  this  delicate  point  from  being  mooted, 
and  to  give  to  the  cabmet  an  appearance  of  una- 
nimity, at  Mr.  Calhoun's  sug^tion  the  second 
question  was  moditied  so  as  to  read,  "  Is  the 

froviso  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  constitutional!" 
o  this  qneetion  all  the  members  returned  the 
brief  answer"  Yes,"  and  on  the  strength  of  their 
apparentiy  nnanimons  opinion  (ordered  to  be  de- 
p<ffiited  in  the  archives  of  the  state  department^ 
whence,  like  some  other  valuable  historical  pa- 
pers, it  has  since  disappeared),  Monroe  signed 
the  bill.  We  owe  this  piece  of  secret  history 
to  an  extract  which  has  been  published  from 
Mr.  Adams's  diary,  from  which  it  also  appears 
that  be  still  strongly  entertAined  the  same  sen- 
timent of  oppomtion  to  southern  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  predominancy,  which  h&d  led  him  to 
vote  against  the  annexation  of  Louisiana.  But 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions  orfor  acting  npon  tbem.  Least  of 
ail  were  the  present  crisis  and  Adams's  position 
favorable  to  snch  a  course. — No  sooner  had 
Monroe  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  ofGce 
(1821)  than  the  question  of  who  shonld  be  his 
successor  began  to  he  vehemently  agitated.  Of 
the  five  members  of  his  cabinet,  no  fewer  than 
three,  Adams, .  Crawford,  and  Calhoun,  were 


side  the  cabinet.  Gen.  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay. 
Crawford  obteined  the  congressional  caucus 
nomination,  according  to  the  nsage  which  then 
prevailed;  but  this  nomination  had  no  weight 
with  the  partisans  of  tbe  other  candidates.  To 
enp))ort  Adams,  the  federal  party  of  Maasachu- 
Wtts — the  only  state  In  whicn  that  party  conld 


be  said  to  maintain  an  organized  extgt«noe,  and 
even  there  it  bad  lately  lost  the  control  of  tba 
state  government — amalgamated  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party  of  that  state ;  and  tbe  some  nniou 
took  place  throughout  New  England,  and  par- 
tially in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland.  All  the  federalists,  however, 
did  not  come  into  this  arrangement.  Some  of 
the  more  persistent  among  them  refused  to  sup- 
port Adams.  The  aged  TWothy  Pickering,  hiit 
former  senatorial  colleague,  made  a  violent  at- 
tach npon  him  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  founded 
on  his  former  separation  from  the  federal  party. 
Asageneral  thing,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  federalists  throughout  the  country  gave 
in  their  odh^on  to  Adoms^a  circumstance 
urged  by  his  opponents  as  going  to  show  that 
he  was  still  but  a  federalist  in  a  democratic 
di^goise,  and  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
democratic  party.  From  the  earliest  history  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation, 
Vir^nia  and  New  England  ideas  tiad  contended 
for  predominancy  and  control.  Notwithstand- 
ing bis  former  abondonment  of  New  England 
at  the  time  of  the  embargo,  in  the  present  con- 
test Mr.  Adams  represented  tbe  New  England 
which  was  in  fact  t^nonymons  with  the  federal 
idea.  Of  course  he  snifered  greatly  from  that 
bitter  dislike  of  New  England,  which  in  the 
preceding  quarter  of  a  century  bad  been  labo- 
riously and  asddnously  instilled  into  the  people 
not  merely  of  the  southern  but  of  the  western 
states,  and  which  he  had  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  contributed  to  aggravate.  The  election 
resulted  in  giving  to  Adams  aJI  the  votes  of 
New  England,  2fi  votes  from  New  York,  1  tram 
Delaware,  8  from  Maryland,  2  from  Louisiana, 
and  1  from  Illinois — 84  in  oil ;  while  Jackson 
had  99 — those  of  PennsylvaniB,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  2  of  the  8  votes  of  Illinois  among 
the  number.  Crawford  had  41,  and  Clay  had 
87,  including  the  votes  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
Calhoun,  who  had  previously  withdrawn  frvm 
tbe  contest,  was  chosen  vice  president  almost 
unanimously.  There  being  no  choice  by  the 
people,  tbe  election  came  into  the  house,  where, 
by  the  influence  of  Ciay,  Adams  was  chosen  at 
the  first  ballot — 13  stotos  voting  for  him,  7  for 
Jackson,  and  4  for  Crawford.  Jefferson,  in  a 
letter  a  few  days  before  to  John  Adams,  had 
characterized  thedecision  between  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Jackson — the  only  two  candidates 
really  before  the  house — as  involving  lie  ques- 
tion whether  he  and  his  correspondent  were  to 
end  their  days  "under  a  ci\4l  or  militory  gov- 
ernment." It  is  probable  that  Jefferson's  fa- 
vorite candidate  had  been  Crawford,  whi* 
received  the  vote  of  Virginia ;  but  by  nobody 
had  Jackson  been  more  vehementiy  opposed  as 
the  backwoods,  uncivilized,  and  military  candi- 
date than  by  the  supporters  of  Crawford,  who 
had  painted  in  rery  strong  colors  tbe  probable 
barboriring  coo-wquences  of  Jackson's  election. 
Crawford  himselif  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Clay,  most  decidedly  approved  of  Clay's  pref- 
erence of  Adams  to   Jackson.     No   aoDser, 
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hovover,  had  Adanui  entered  upon  the  pre«- 
dencj  (March  4,  183S),  with  Cl&j  as  hU  seore- 
tai7  of  state,  than  a  coalition  was  formed 
between  the  late  Hupportera  of  Crawford  and 
Jackson,  with  the  nnaerBtauding  that  JaokBon 
Hhonld  be  their  candidate,  and  with  the  reaolate 
detemunatioa  to  break  down  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adama,  and  to  prevent  his  reElecdon. 
For  thia  pnrpoee  no  effort  waa  spared.  The 
Crawford  presses,  which  had  abnaed  Jackson, 
now  began  to  eing  praises  to  him.  Adams, 
eott8iderinfi>  himself  the  sacceseor  to  Monroe  in 
the  regular  demooratio  line,  and  wishing  to 
impTMB  that  fact  on  the  pnblic,  made  few  or  no 
removals  from  ofSoe,  and  when  vacancies  oc- 
eiirred  hardly  ventured  to  appoint  a  wngle 
federalist—a  proscription  nnder  which  that 
psrty  had  labored  now  for  a  qoarter  of  a  oen- 
torj,  and  to  which  Adams's  own  charges  and 
denunciations  had  in  fact  contribnted,  It  was 
well  known  that  as  to  this  snbject  Jackson  en- 
tertuned  very  liberal  views ;  in  fact,  that  he 
bMl  advised  Monroe  npon  his  accession  to  a 
much  more  liberal  course  in  appointing  federal- 
ists to  office  than  Monroe  had  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
Benoe,  especially  in  all  those  states  where  the 
opposition  was  predominant,  many  enterprising 
young  federalists  mastered  to  the  side  of  Jack- 
aoa,  some  of  them  even  joining  loudly  in  those 
dtarges  of  secret  federalism  ag^nst  Adams,  and 
in  appeals  to  the  long  cheriahed  pr^udices 
against  New  England,  which  were  conspioauns 
weapons  in  the  party  warfare  of  that  day.  The 
new  party,  assmning  to  themselves  the  title  of 
donocrata,  refiiaed  to  accord  it  to  Adams  and 
his  mpportera,  to  many  of  whom,  indeed,  it 
was  not  very  agreeable,  and  who  invented  for 
themselves  the  new  name  of  "  National  Repub- 
licans." Some  of  these  yonng  federalists, 
tnuufonned  so  suddenly  into  democrats  and 
Jacbon  men,  hit  npon  another  party  expedient 
no  lees  effective.  Even  before  toe  election  they 
had  gone  to  Jaolcson  with  the  story  of  a  secret 
bsrgun  between  Adams  and  Clay,  to  reanlt  in 
Adams's  election  and  Clay's  appointment  as 
secretary  of  state ;  and  the  charffe  of  bargain 
and  corruption  thus  originated,  and  talcen  np 
even  by  Jachson  himself  was  loudly  reechoed 
after  the  election,  to  the  damage  of  both  Clay 
■nd  Adama.  The  new  Hdministration  endeav- 
(H«d  to  strengthen  itself  by  aainining  the 
chsmpionship  of  internal  improvements,  which 
had  hitherto  been  Calhoun  s  speoiolty,  and  of 
protection  to  domestic  indaatry,  of  which  Clay 
bad  been  a  leading  advocate,  and  which  juat 
before  Adams's  accesdon  had  carried  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  of  1824.  Although  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  growing  states  were  strongly 
mposed  to  protection,  yet  that  idea  was  at  this 
tune  far  too  popular  in  the  middle  states  to  be 
repudiated.  Tne  supporters  of  Oen.  JacliBon, 
at  least  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  rep- 
resented him  and  themselves  as  in  &vor  of  B 
"moderate"  and  "judidons"  tarifi^  as  opposed 
to  the  high  tariff  policy  which  they  aacnbed  to 
Adams  and  Clay,    hi  this  position  of  portaes,  all 


the  fVee-traders  north  and  sontb  Joined  the  op- 
position, including  for  the  most  part  the  power- 
ful navigating  interest  of  Now  England  and  the 
impiorting  interest  of  New  York,  thus  carrying 
over  to  that  aide  a  large  additional  section  of 
the  old  federal  party.  Upon  the  internal  im- 
provement question,  the  opposition,  notwith- 
standing that  Calhonn  was  one  of  their  princi- 
pal leaders,  took  more  decisive  ground,  going 
BO  fiu-  as  to  deny,  as  Crewford  formerly  hod 
done  in  opposition  to  Calhonn,  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  eoa^reas  to  vote  money  for 
that  purpose.  As  additional  means  of  affect- 
ing popular  opinion,  load  charges  of  extrava- 
gance were  brought  against  the  government, 
whose  expenses,  exclumve  of  the  public  deb^ 
scarcely  amounted  to  thirteen  milhons  a  year, 
and  retrenchment  and  reform  were  loudly 
promised  in  case  the  opposition  should  triumph. 
This  was  for  the  people.  To  the  politicians  an- 
other more  inviting  lure  was  held  out.  From 
Adams's  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  thoee 
whom  he  found  in  office,  he  had,  as  wo  have 
seen,  nothing  in  that  way  to  i>romi3e  his  sup- 
porters. He  did  not  even  dare  to  remove  men 
apparently  hostile  to  him,  while  the  opposition 
held  out  the  prospect,  in  case  of  their  triumph, 
of  a  general  sweep  of  the  present  olficeholders 
— at  least  of  such  as  were  not  strongly  on  their 
side — and  the  distribntion  of  their  places  aa 
Bpoils  to  the  victors — rewards,  that  is,  for  elec- 
tioneering services.  The  debates  of  congresa 
at  this  iMriod  were  largely  made  up  of  elec- 
tioneering harangues',  and  to  give  trae  scope 
to  the  remarks  of  John  Randolph  and  other 
oppoMtion  senators,  Hr.  Calhoun  started  and 
act«d  upon  the  idea  that  aa  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate  he  had  no  authority  to  call  any  sen- 
ator to  order.  It  was  in  vain  to  Btru^^Ie  against 
this  combination,  which,  in  the  latter  port  of 
Mr.  Adams's  presidential  term,  had  a  m^ority 
against  him  in  both  honsea  of  congresa.  Nor 
was  hia  administration  any  more  fortunate  in  ita 
exterior  relations.  The  congress  of  Panama, 
from  which  mncli  had  been  hoped  in  the  way 
of  placing  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  a 
great  American  confederacy,  was  substantially 
defeated,  as  to  any  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  it,  by  the  delays  induced  by  the  oppo- 
sition, while  an  nnlncky  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies  ended 
in  the  entire  suspension  of  that  traffic.  It  ap- 
pears ^Bo  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Clay 
and  Adams  to  purchase  Cuba — a  measure 
which  might  have  proved  very  acceptable  at 
the  south,  but  Spain  totally  refused  to  listen  to 
their  offers.  As  against  the  solid  combination 
of  the  oppodtion,  supported  by  the  name  and 

Ereatige  of  the  old  democratic  party,  the  game 
ad  been  a  desperate  one  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  eastern  states  Mr.  Adams  was  pretty 
well  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  in  those  states, 
at  the  second  election,  he  obtained  about  as 
many  votes  as  before.  Bat  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  in  which  the  popular  feeling  against 
New  England  was  gi^atiy  embittered,  alto- 
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Esther  Med  Um.  Mr.  Claj  was  unable  to 
elp  him  to  a  nugle  vot«.  In  this  desperate 
emergency,  finding  his  ofBce  slipping  fnun  un- 
der him,  Hr.  Adams  made  a  moBt  unfortunate 
effort  to  retrieve  hie  falling  fortones,  in  the 
abape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  electors  of 
Virginia,  in  which  he  cluraed  their  votes  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  twootj  jeara  before  in 
exposing  and  frastrating  the  alleged  New  Eng- 
land plot,  which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
to  dissolve  the  Union.  This  ill-jadged  letter, 
whUe  it  did  not  gain  bim  a  single  vote,  left  him 
to  retire  to  Quincy  (1828)— where  he  had  now 
become  possessor  of  his  father's  estate,  lately 
aogmented  by  his  own  ehrewd  management— 
with  a  new  personal  and  political  quarrel  on 
hia  bands,  and  with  hard  feelings  and  personal 
antipathies  against  him,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  in  abeyance,  thns  onseasonably  re- 
vived by  himself.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Massachusetts  a  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  a  number  of  the  old  federalists  and 
their  representatives,  which  did  not  tend  to 
mollify  matters.  No  new  Ught  was  thrown  on 
the  alleged  plot,  though  Mr.  Adams  is  under- 
■tood  to  have  written  a  book  or  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  which  however  he  retrained  from 
publishmg,  on  the  Judgment  of  some  frieuds  to 
whom  he  submitted  it,  that  it  would  not  better 
his  case.    After  having  snccessfhlly  kept  the 

Kolitical  seas  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  that 
L  very  stormy  times,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  last 
Btraaded,  as  it  seemed,  high  and  dry  on  a  po- 
litical lee  shore.  He  addressed  himself  for  the 
moment  to  arranging  the  papers  and  preparing 
a  life  of  his  father;  but  the  fragment  of  this 
work  which  his  son  has  incorporated  in  his  life 
of  his  grandfather  does  not  make  us  regret 
that  he  soon  abandoned  it.  Be  had  been  a 
versifier  from  his  youth,  and  he  now  pubUshed 
a  rhymed  performance  of  some  length,  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Irmnd  ("  Der- 
mot  McMorrogh, "  Boston,  1832) ;  but  this  pal- 
pably was  not  a  field  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
gather  lanrels. — Though  Mr.  Adams  had  now 
reached  an  age  at  which  many  politicians  have 
voluntarily  retired,  he  had  in  bis  temperament 
too  much  of  innate  vigor  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, and  too  much  of  the  stormy  petrel  in 
his  onaracter,  to  make  bim  willing  to  leave 
that  political  vocation  to  which,  both  by  na- 
ture and  habit,  he  was  bo  specially  adapted. 
In  fact,  the  great  work  of  his  life  remained  to 
be  performed.  The  anti-masonic  eicitement 
consequent  on  the  disappearance  and  alleged 
murder  of  William  Morgan  had,  about  this 
time,  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  poli- 
tics of  western  New  Tork,  whence  it  had 
^read  into  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  a  less  degree  into  other  states. 
This  eicitement  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
the  congressional  district  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
lived,  and  he  himself  exhibited  a  deep  interest 
in  it.  He  signaUzed  his  seal  against  secret  so- 
cieties by  exerting  himself  to  procure  the  abo- 
litioa  of  some  passwords  and  secret  signs  which 


formed  a  part  of  &e  ceremonial  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Eappa,  a  literary  society  of  which  branchea 
existed  in  Harvard  and  other  cotlegea ;  and  un- 
der these  circnmstances  the  anti-masons  of  his 

district  bronght  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
congress.  Ha  accepted  tlie  nomination,  and 
was  chosen  without  opposition,  and  coutiuned 
to  represent  the  district  till  his  death,  17  years 
after.  The  maas  of  those  who  had  been  his 
supporters  for  the  presidency  had  looked,  since 
his  failure  of  a  reflection,  to  Mr.  Clay  as  their 
head  and  leader.  Mr.  Adams  entered  congress 
in  December,  1631,  without  party  or  followers, 
bnt  in  a  more  independent  position  than  he 
bad  ever  yet  occupied.  BhoriJy  after  his  return 
to  public  life  he  was  nominated  by  the  anti- 
masons  as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  politics  of  Massachusetts  were 
at  that  time  in  a  very  disorganized  state,  and  a 
strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Everetts  and 
other  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was 
favored  by  Mr.  Webster,  to  induce  the  so-called 
national  republican  party  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Adams  thus  made.  But  for  the 
feeling  against  him  which  his  Virginia  letter 
had  aroused  among  the  old  federalists,  this 
effort  wonld  probably  have  been  succMsful. 
As  it  waa,  the  national  republicans  as  weU  as 
the  supporters  of  the  administration  each 
nominated  a  separate  candidate  for  governor. 
There  was  no  choice  by  the  people^  but  as  the 
national  republicouB  carried  a  m^ority  in  the 
legislature,  their  candidate,  John  Davis,  was 
elected  over  Adams's  head  {1884J— a  disap- 
pointment which  tended  to  place  bim  in  a  still 
more  independent  political  position.  He  gave, 
however,  a  general  support  in  congress  to  tliat 
party  which  had  sustained  his  own  administra- 
tion. He  strongly  opposed  the  nullifiers ;  yet, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
he  strove  to  discover  some  middle  ground  on 
which  the  vexed  question  of  the  tariff  might  be 
satisfactorily  settied.  On  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  depodta  he  went  with  the  ^arty 
which  now  began  to  take  the  name  of  whigs — 
including  in  that  deni»ninatioD  not  merely  the 
old  national  rerrabUcans,  but  a  certain  number, 
especially  at  tiie  south,  of  deserters  from  the 
Jackson  ranks.  In  the  affair  of  the  dispute 
with  France  in  1835,  about  the  delay  in  paying 
the  indemnity,  which  had  been  stipolated  by 
treaty,  for  maritime  spoliations  in  Bonaparte'a 
time,  true  to  his  pugnacious  temperament,  he 
supported  Jackson's  proposition  for  issuing  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  no  less  energeti- 
cally than  he  had  formerly  supported  Jefferson's 
embargo;  and  by  a  very  singular  coincidence, 
this  conrse,  like  that,  cost  him  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate.  At  this  very  time  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  were  employed  in 
fillmg  on  approaching  vacancy  in  that  body. 
Mr.  Adams's  friends  had  brought  him  forward 
as  a  candidat«,  and  he  was  more  than  once 
chosen  by  the  state  senate.  The  house,  how- 
ever, did  not  ooncnrj  but  proposed  John  Davis 
instead.    This  question  was  still  pending,  with 
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lUr  proq>eet  of  a  docinon  in  Adams's  &Tor, 
when  his  speecb  in  favor  of  repriealB  on  Frtmoe, 
vMoh  did  not  oorreepond  with  the  sentiment 
of  MaaHachnsetta,  caused  bim  to  be  abandoned 
bj  hia  anpportere  in  the  state  Mnat«,  and  led  to 
the  electton  of  Davis,  irbo  had  before  beaten 
him.  «8  KOvemor.  Thus  again  foroiblj  CQt  looee 
from  all  partj  connections,  Mr.  Adams  was  left 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  daring 
and  energetic  spirit  The  aboUtionists  had 
now  begun  to  appear  on  the  political  stage,  bnt 
in  the  prevailing  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  the  Soa^  reference  was  seldom  made 
lo  them  on  the  floor  of  congress  except  with 
•liaclaimera  of  sympathy,  if  not  with  eipres- 
siona  of  detestation,  ITie  measore  principally 
employed  by  the  aboiitioniats  at  that  time  was 
the  preeentation  of  petitions  for  the  abolition 
ot  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories.  To  get  rid  of  this  importantly,  con- 
gees hod  adopted  mlea  which  were  maint^- 
ed  by  Mr.  Adams  to  be  inoonsistent  with  the 
right  of  petition  iteelf.  In  this  emergenoy  he 
stepped  forward  as  the  champion  and  gnardian 
of  that  right.  Thoogh  bo  had  taken  the  poti- 
(ion  of  being  opposed  to  the  legislation  asked 
for  by  the  abohtionists,  as  not  seasonable  or 
expedient  for  the  moment,  he  still  Insisted  on 
their  right  to  be  heard.  tT^n  this  point  he 
ibnght  for  years  a  battle  which  drew  all  eyee 
apon  him  aa  the  repreaentative  of  a  principle 
which  fonnd  in  bim  an  onflinching  advocate 
and  indefatigable  champion.  This  nev  and 
eminent  position  was  one  which  Hr.  Adams 
was  perfectly  adapted  to  fill.  With  an  iron 
eoDstitntion,  strengthened  by  an  active  and  ab- 
stemious life,  there  was,  daring  hia  long  t«rm 
of  service  in  congress,  not  a  single  member  who 
equalled  him,  notwithstanding  bis  great  age,  in 
capacity  for  application  and  powers  of  endnr- 
uioe ;  certainly  not  one  whose  attendance  npon 
the  business  of  tiie  house  was  so  exact  and  on- 
remitting,  la  acqnired  knowledge,  whether  by 
books  or  personal  experience,  he  far  sarpassed 
■By  of  bis  fellow  members ;  and  what  was  of 
greater  ocmseqnence,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
were  always  at  hand  and  ready  for  nse.  Thongb 
his  voice  was  weak,  in  oonseqaeuce  of  which 
the  memberv  twoally  crowded  ahont  him  when 
he  ffioke,  he  never  became  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigae ;  and  thongh  his  manner  was  not  pleasing 
and  had  little  rariety,  yet  the  peonliar  views 
which  be  took,  and  the  copiousness  and  nov- 
elty of  hia  illostrations,  always  held  his  aa- 
dienoe  in  profound  attentioD.  Thongh  he  had 
the  appeantnoe  often,  eapeoially  to  strangers,  of 
^leaking  in  a  pasmon,  at  least  in  ill  bmnor,  and 
M  laboring  onder  a  degree  of  excitement,  he 
waa  in  fvst  perfectly  selfpossessed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tJie  storms  and  tnmnlta  wtuch  he  r^sed 
kbont  him  never  lost  in  the  slightest  degree  his 
own  self-control.  We  have  no  space  to  dwell 
oa  the  history  of  his  congressional  career, 
which  would  fill  a  volnme ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  his  defeat^  in  Febmary,  188T,  of 
his  o[^Mnait8  on  the  question  of  a  censure  upon 


him  for  sending  np  to  the  speaker  a  petition 
purporting  to  come  f^om  slaves,  as  one  of  the 
most  mgnal  instances  of  his  triumph.  Bis  on- 
daunted  bearing,  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion, which  no  threats  and  do  tamolts  coald 
saopress,  soon  drew  aronnd  him,  as  a  moral 
aia  and  support,  a  body  of  external  applaaders 
and  admirers ;  so  that  ftom  this  time  forward 
he  became  the  representative  not  merely  of  one 
of  the  districts  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  a  great 
embryo  party,  the  party  in  fact  of  northern 
sentiments  and  ideas,  a  party  which  he  him- 
self had  oontribnted  his  share  toward  bnrying 
nnder  ground,  hut  which  he  now  labored  night 
and  day  to  help  emerge  again  into  life.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Adams  confine  his  labors  on  this  qnea- 
tion  to  congress.  In  the  famous  Amistad  case 
— the  case  of  certain  newly  Imported  AMoons, 
who,  while  b^ng  transported  from  one  port  of 
Onba  to  another,  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Teasel  and  had  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  Btat«s — he  appeared  in  the  federal 
supreme  court  as  counsel  for  the  Africans,  in 
oppowtion  to  the  claim  set  np  by  their  Spanish 
parobsserB  tW>m  whom  tliey  had  escaped ;  a 
claim  zealously  urged  not  merely  by  the  Span- 
ish government,  bnt  oovertly  also  by  Mr.  Van 
Boren,  then  president  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  he  seldom  declined  any  ocosaion  in  his 
power  of  addressing  an  audience.  The  follow- 
mg  may  serve  as  a  specimen :  He  left  Boston 
one  Monday  morning  to  attend  the  opening  of 
congress.  That  same  evening  he  delivered  an 
address  before  the  young  men's  institute  in 
Hartford,  and  the  next  evening  a  ^milar  leo- 
tore  before  a  mmilar  institnte  m  New  Eaven. 
On  Wednesday  evening  he  lectured  before  the 
New  York  lyceum ;  on  Thoraday  evening  he 
delivered  an  addreas  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  Fri- 
day evening  another  lecture  in  New  York, 
whence  he  proceeded  nest  day  to  Washington 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  congress  on  the 
following  Monday.  Thongn  greatly  engrossed 
by  the  snhject  of  slavery,  he  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  It.  Few  leading  topics  came 
before  the  house  on  which  he  did  not  speak. 
In  the  organization  of  the  house  in  December, 
1889,  which  had  been  delayed  for  four  days  by 
the  persistency  of  the  clerk  in  undertaking  to 
reject  certain  members  from  New  Jersey  who 
had  certificates  of  election,  hut  as  the  clerk 
thought  improperiy  granted,  Mr.  Adams  finally 
intarvened  with  great  energy  and  effect,  and 
to  general  satisfaction.  It  was  chiefiy  through 
his  activity  and  perseverance  that  the  Smitn- 
sonian  institution  was  organized.  In  1640  the 
obnoiloaa  "gag  rule,"  originally  enaot«d  in 
18S6,  was  rescinded,  and  from  that  moment  Mr. 
Adams  somewhat  relaxed  his  zeal  and  labors. 
He  began,  indeed,  to  feel  at  last  the  effects  of 
age.  His  health  had  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
cansed  by  his  foot  catching  in  the  floor  mat- 
ting, by  which  his  shonlder  was  dislocated  and 
a  severe  contusion  inflicted  on  his  forehead.  It 
rendered  him  for  the  moment  insensible,  and 
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though  it  did  not  prevent  Wb  appearance  the 
next  da^  in  hk  Beat,  Le  Buffered  permanentlf 
from  it  On  Nov.  26,  1848,  just  as  he  waa 
about  to  leave  Boston  for  WaohingtoD,  he  expe* 
rienced  a  shock  of  paralysis  which  kept  him 
from  his  seat  for  the  next  fbur  months.  After 
this  he  attended  congress  regularly,  but  seldom 
epoke.  On  Feb.  21,  iU8,  he  had  a  second  at- 
tack while  occupying  his  seat  in  the  house.  Be 
was  taken  to  the  speaker's  private  room,  where 
he  remained  in  a  state  seemingly  of  uncon- 
sciousness, though  with  occasional  incoherent 
utterances,  till  tlie  23  J,  when  he  expired.  Bis 
last  words  are  said  to  have  been,  "  This  is  the 
last  of  earth  ;  I  am  content." — In  addition 
to  his  voluminous  speeches  in  congress,  many 
of  which  were  written  out  by  himself,  on 
various  subjects,  a  great  number  of  his  ac- 
knowledged publications  appeared  in  his  life- 
time. He  leit  behind  him  a  very  voluminous 
diary,  extending  from  his  early  youth  to  his 
death,  one  or  two  valuable  fragments  from 
which  have  already  appeared.  Hia  journal, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  is  regarded  as 
agreat  political  treasure.  He  wrote  with  great 
flnency,  his  manuscript  seldom  presenting  an 
erasure,  but  he  locked  altogether  that  idiomatic 
elegance,  force,  and  simplicity  so  conspicuous 
in  his  father,  instead  of  which  his  style  is  swell- 
ing, verbose,  inflated,  and  rhetorical.  He  lack- 
ed also,  though  not  without  powers  of  sar- 
casm, the  wit  and  fancy  which  sparkled  in  his 
father's  writings,  and  still  more  that  spirit  of 
philosophical  generalization  into  which  John 
Adams  constantly  fell,  bat  which  was  totally 
forewn  to  the  intellectual  constitution  and  hub- 
its  of  the  son.  John  Qninoy  Adams  had  more 
learning  perhaps,  but  John  Adama  had  much 
more  genius.  In  energy,  spirit,  firmness,  and 
indomitable  courage,  John  Q.  Adams  was  his 
father's  equal;   in  self-command,  in  political 

C'ence,  and  even  perhaps  in  capacity  for 
work,  his  superior.  Both  will  live  for 
ever  as  representatives  and  embodiments  of 
the  spirit  and  ideas  of  New  England  during  the 
periods  in  which  they  figured.  In  s<ane  re- 
spects John  Q.  Adama  was  far  more  fortu- 
nate than  hia  father.  The  brilliant  period  of 
his  career  was  toward  ita  close.  The  longer 
he  lived  the  higher  he  rose,  and  he  died  as  such 
men  prefer  to  die,  atill  an  admired  and  trust- 
ed champion,  with  harness  on  his  back  and 
spear  in  hand.  Yet  his  whole  political  career, 
taken  together,  hardly  presents  to  the  close  ob- 
server a  character  so  nniformly  brilliant  and 
unspotted,  and  so  free  from  the  taint  of  selfish- 
ness, as  that  of  his  fatlier.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, and  in  general  temperament  and  charac- 
ter, the  resemblance  between  the  fother  and 
the  son  was  close.  Both  had  very  strong  feel- 
ings and  warm  prejudices,  though  of  the  two 
Jonn  Quincj  appears  to  have  been  the  less  ve- 
hement by  nature,  and  also  the  better  under 
control.  Like  his  father,  he  was  an  economical 
housekeeper  and  judicious  financier,  and  he 
died  in  poseesaion  of  a  handsome  estate. — See 


I  "  life  and  Public  Services  of  J.  Q.  Adama," 
by  WiUiam  H.  Seward  (12roo,  Aubnm,  1849), 
and  "  Life  of  J.  Q.  Adams,"  hv  Jomah  Qnincv 
(Boston,  1868). 

ABUk,  NehHilah,D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Fab.  19,  180S,  died 
Oct.  6,  18T8.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  182Q,  studied  divinity  at  Andover,  settled  as 
colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes 
over  the  first  Congregational  chnrch  in  0am- 
bridge,  Dec.  IT,  ISSQ,  and  was  installed  aa 
pastor  of  the  Essex  street  chnrch  in  Boston, 
March  26,  1834.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  controversy  with  tlie  Unitarians,  and  pnb- 
liahed  several  works  of  a  polemic  and  devo- 
tional character.  The  principal  of  these  are: 
"Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Belief,"  "The 
Friends  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament" 
(Boston,  1853),  and  "Life  of  John  ElioL"  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  a  religious  periodical  (Bos- 
ton, 1826-*3S),  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
puritan  faith  against  the  encroachments  of 
modern  liberahsm.  He  has  aleo  published 
"Christ  a  Friend,"  "Agnes  and  the  Key  of  her 
Little  Coffin,"  "Bertha  and  her  Baptism,  or 
the  Early  Saved,'"  works  of  religious  consola- 
tion for  the  afflicted.  In  1868  Dr.  AdaoM 
spent  a  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  hia  health,  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  plantation  of  a 
wealthy  slaveholder;  and  on  his  return  he 
wrote  "  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery  "  (1864), 
in  which  he  gave  a  highly  favorable  description 
of  the  institution,  and  especially  of  its  influence 
on  the  religious  character  of  the  slave.  He 
also  published  a  correspondence  on  the  same 
sulyect  with  Governor  Wise  of  Virmnia.  After 
36  years  of  psatoral  labor  with  the  Essex  street 
church,  in  1869,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health,  he  reeigued  his  pastorate.  His  people 
reftased  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  procured 
an  associate  minister,  and  gave  him  a  long 
leave  of  absence,  which  he  employed  in  making 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  pending  mn^ 
time  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  returned 
in  18T1  with  improved  health. 

ADiMS,  BsmmI,  a  leading  actor  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1722, 
died  Oct.  2,  1808.  His  grandfather  was  a 
grandson  of  Henry  Adams,  the  same  emigraot 
from  England  to  Uassachusetta  from  whom 
John  Adams,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  traced  his  descent.  Theee  two  illos- 
trious  coOpiarators  in  the  American  revolnticai 
had  both  the  same  great-grandfather,  a  son  of 
Henry  Adams.  He  was  prepared  for  oollege  at 
the  Boston  Latin  school,  then  taught  by  the 
elder  I»vell,  and  entered  at  Cambridge  in  1736. 
Previous  to  tlie  revolution  the  names  of  tlie 
graduates  of  Harvard  college  are  arranged  in 
the  college  catalogue,  not  alpbabeticallr,  but 
in  an  order  of  precedence  according  to  Uie  es- 
timated rank  of  their  families.  In  a  class  of 
24,  John  Adams  held  the  14th  place;  Sam- 
uel Adams,  in  a  class  of  22,  the  5th.  The 
Boston  branch  of  the  Adams  family  would  seem 
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to  have  att^ed  to  a  Bomewbat  higher  oolo- 
nial  position  than  the  brttnoh  which  remained 
at  Brftintree.  He  was  gradnated  A.  B 
1T40.  His  father,  Gapt  Samuel  Adams,  had 
or^ed  his  entering  the  ministrj ;  hot  ha  bad 
ta^te  for  this  oulling,  and  on  leaving  oolle^ 
began  the  study  of  law.  Tbia  he  relinquished 
to  take  a  place  in  the  coonting  house  of  Mr. 
Tbomaa  Cnshing,  where,  tbongh  active  and 
iodostrioas  enough,  he  dispkjed  couspicnooa 
tnaptitade  for  trade.  He  began  badness  for 
biinsel^  and  failed.  Sabseqnentlj  he  became 
a  partner  with  his  father  in  a  brewery,  and 
after  G^t.  Adams's  death  in  1746  he  carried 
on  the  concern  himself.  About  1740  GapL 
Adams  became  involved  in  pecnniary  misfor- 
tones  throngh  his  oonaeotion  with  a  banking 
fpemlatdon  known  as  the  land  bank  or  manu- 
factory  scheme.  In  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
nnfortonatfi  speculators  in  tliis  sobeme,  Samuel 
Adams  foond  an  early  introduction  to  politics, 
vbich  ultimately  became  the  chief  interest  and 

Sriacipal  employment  of  his  life.  Fully  to  <m- 
erstand  the  first  connection  of  Samael  Adams 
vith  politics,  a  brief  retrospect  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  nse  of  paper  money,  first  introdnoed 
into  Hassaohosetts  in  IS»0,  and  which  had 
•peedilj  driven  coin  ont  of  cironlation,  had,  in 
CMisequence  of  orer-issaes,  been  attesded  with 
ffreat  depreciation  and  fluotaations  of  prices. 
These  issues  were  made  for  limited  periods,  and 
in  oooaequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  merchants  trading  to  America,  orders 
lisd  been  sent  to  Gorernor  Belcher  to  agree  to 
no  new  ones.  The  circulating  paper  being  grad- 
ually absorbed,  and  the  year  1T41  being  fixed 
for  its  complete  withdrawal,  the  effect  of  this 
operation  was  much  like  that  of  a  l>ank  con- 
tractioaofonrday.  The  Boston  merchants,  and 
iudeed  the  1x>dy  of  the  people,  complained  bit- 
leiiy  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  Governor  Bcjoher,  by  witn- 
Iwlding  his  salary,  to  consent  to  new  issues,  or 
toeit^id  the  period  of  the  old.  As  he  proved 
ioSeiible,  two  joint-stock  banking  oompa' 
niea  had  been  got  np:  one,  called  the  "^ver 
Bchame,"  proposed  to  issue  £110,000  in  notes, 
redeemable  in  silver  at  the  end  of  10  years; 
the  other,  called  the  land  bank  or  "  mannfactory 
icherae"  (that  in  wliioh  Adams's  fether  was 
concerned),  undertook  to  ciroulote  £1BO,000, 
which  waa  to  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  20 
jean  in  colonial  prodace.  The  "  ailvar  scheme  " 
was  patronized  by  the  merchants  and  traders, 
the  land  bank  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics. 
Balcher  zealoasly  opposed  both.  In  spite,  bow- 
trer,  of  the  governor's  proclamation,  notea  were 
iBued  by  both  companies,  and  those  of  the 
land  bank  especially  were  largely  pushed  into 
eireolation.  That  company  bad  800  stock- 
iMlders,  and  held  complete  control  of  the  Mnesa- 
chnsatts  house  of  representstives.  Belcher 
even  apprehended  an  msurrection  to  compel 
him  to  give  his  consent  to  the  scheme,  and  his 
cpponentA  did  succeed  in  obtaining  his  removfd. 
Bat  this  did  not  avail  them,  for  tiie  operation  of 


these  two  Hassachnsetta  banks  was  cut  short  by 
an  act  of  parliament  extending  to  the  colonies  an 
act  of  the  previous  reign,  ooca«oned  by  the 
South  sea  and  other  bnbble  schemes,  which  pro- 
hibited the  formation  of  nnincorporuted  joint- 
stock  companies  with  more  than  aa  partners. 
Tlie  two  banking  companies  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  wind  up;  the  partners  were  held  in- 
dividually liable  for  the  notes,  and  the  "manu- 
factory scheme  "  especially,  the  affairs  of  whicli 
remained  unsettled  for  several  years,  proved  ru- 
inona  to  the  few  partners  who  had  anything  to 
lose,  of  whom  Adams's  father  was  one.  This 
act  of  parliament  was  denounced  by  the  friends 
of  the  banks  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  Masaaohosette.  The  young  Adams 
thus  entered  upon  politics  as  the  opponent  of 
parliamentary  anthority,  and  as  a  champion  for 
tlie  body  of  the  citiiens — a  position  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  father  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied before  him.  How  strongly  his  mind  was 
tnmed  in  this  direction,  appears  Irom  the  sub- 
ject he  chose  for  his  the^s  upon  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  proposed  as  a  question, 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  to  remat  the  supreme 
magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  caimot  other- 
wise  be  preserved  ? "  as  to  which  he  supported 
the  affirmative.  Not  sncceeding  in  buuness,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  tax  collector  for  the  town 
of  Boston,  an  office  which  brought  him  into 
contact  and  acquaintance  with  tU!  the  inhab- 
itants, and  which  obtained  for  him  jh)m  his 
political  opponents  the  cognomen  of  Samael 
the  Publican.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Shirley  he  was  steadily  in  the  oppo- 
sition. Axainst  Bernard — his  intluence  increas- 
ing with  his  age— he  took  a  still  mora  decided 
pari  From  an  entry  in  John  Adams's  journal, 
under  date  of  February,  1763,  it  seems  that  at 
that  time  there  were  in  Bostmi  two  clubs— one 
the  "Merchants'  GInb,"  the  other  the  "Caucus 
Club  " — accustomed  to  meet  and  agree  upon 
persons  to  be  supported  for  town  officers,  and 
that  the  canons  club  used  to  send  committees 
to  consult  and  agree  with  the  merchants'  clnb 
as  to  men  and  measures.  Of  this  cancns  club 
—a  corruption  probably  of  caulkers'  club,  as 
having  been  originally  composed  of  ship-build- 
ing mechanics---^ainnel  Adams  was  then  and 
long  had  been  an  active  member.  Gordon, 
indeed,  traces  back  the  eiistence  and  influ- 
ence of  this  clnb  to  the  time  of  Adams's 
fatiier.  Adams  took  an  active  part  in  all  town 
meetings,  at  which  his  energy  and  courage 
made  h'mi  a  leader.  The  iastmctitms  given 
by  the  town  of  Boston,  in  May,  1764,  to  their 
newly  chosen  representatives — the  first  deci- 
ded protests  from  any  part  of  America  against 
Grenville's  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxation — 
were  drawn  up  by  hmi;  and  he  was  chosen 
the  next  year  as  one  of  the  tliree  representa- 
tives in  the  general  court  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, a  position  which  he  held  for  nine  years 
foUowing.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  house  he 
accepted  the  office  of  clerk,  which  not  only 
produced  him  a  smalt  addition  to  his  linuted 
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Income,  bnt  enabled  him  also  to  exercise 
a  certttin  influence  over  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  HftssAohnsetts  hoose  of  r^re- 
sentativeg  consisted  at  this  tiine  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  members,  the  most  nomeroos  assem- 
bly in  the  colonies.  Its  debates  had  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  a  ffallerr  was  now  first 
erected  for  spectators.  Besides  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debates,  it  devolved  upon  Adams 
to  draw  the  larger  part  of  the  papers  pot  forth 
by  the  house  in  its  controvendes  with  Bernard 
and  Hntohineon — an  office  for  which  his  fluent 
and  eloquent  pen,  and  the  mixture  in  his  cbar- 
Bcter  of  CBQtion  with  fire,  conrage,  and  de- 
cision, admirably  fitted  him.  The  following 
account  of  Samuel  Adams,  sketched  froni  the 
life  at  the  period  of  hie  entering  the  house,  is 
found  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams,  nnder  date 
of  Deo.  28,  ITSS:  "Adams  is  zealous,  ardent, 
and  keen  in  the  canse;  is  always  for  soitneee, 
deUcBcy,  and  pmdence  when  they  will  do,  bnt 
Is  stanch  and  stiff  and  strict  and  r^d  and  in- 
flexible  in  the  cause."  A  previous  paragraiih 
bad  sketched  Gray,  who  afterward  joined  tne 
tory  party,  and  Thomas  Cashing.  After  a  sketch 
of  James  Otis,  the  diary  adds :  "  Adams,  1  be- 
lieve, has  the  most  thorough  understanding  of 
liberty  and  her  resoorces  in  the  temper  and 
chareater  of  the  people,  though  not  in  the  law 
and  constitntion,  as  well  as  the  moet  habitual 
radical  love  of  it,  of  any  of  them ;  also  the  most 
correct^  genteel,  and  artM  pen.  He  ie  a  man 
of  refined  policy,  steadfast  mte^ty,  exquisite 
hmnanitj,  fair  erudition,  and  obliging,  enge^ng 
manners,  real  as  well  as  professed  piety,  and  a 
nnivereal  good  character,  nnless  it  should  be 
Bdnutt«d  that  he  is  too  att«ntive  to  the  public 
and  not  enough  so  to  himself  and  his  family." 
Governor  Hntchinsoa — a  no  less  competent  ob- 
server, but  who  looked  at  Adams  from  an  en- 
tirely oppodte  p<Hnt  of  view — gives  in  the  Sd 
volume  of  his  "History  of  HassachnsettA"  sub- 
stantially the  same  account  He  seta  down 
Samuel  Adams  as  the  most  artful  and  in^n- 
ating  politician  he  had  ever  known,  and  the 
most  Buccessftd  "in  robbing  men  of  th«r  char- 
acters and  calumniating  iho  servants  of  the 
crown."  He  accuses  Mr.  Adams  of  "defalca- 
tion" as  eoUector  of  taxes,  the  only  foundation 
for  the  charge  being  that  in  a  period  of  gen- 
eral commercial  distress  he  had  failed  to  col- 
lect the  full  amounts  levied  upon  the  citizens ; 
and  Hutchinson  adds,  by  way  of  comment, 
"  The  benefit  to  the  town  from  bis  defence  of 


devoted  himself  to  politics,  it  was  chiefly  the 
indnstry  and  economy  of  his  wife  that  sup- 
pOTted  the  family.  lie  had  married  in  1749 
Elizabeth,  daught«r  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Check- 
ley  of  Boston.  She  died  In  1T6T,  and  in 
lTft4  he  married  Eliubeth  Wells,  daughter 
of  an  English  merchant  who  had  settled 
in  Boston  in  1738.  Though  poor,  Adams 
was  incormptible.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
silence  him  by  the  gift  of  some  place  nnder 


gpvermnent;  bnt  Hntehinson  hi  a  letter  to 
£n(^aod  declared  that  such  was  his  "ob- 
stinacy and  inflexible  diaposition,"  that  no  gift 
nor  office  would  ever  conciliate  tum.  The  pas- 
sage of  Townshend'a  act  in  17S7,  and  other  acta 
of  parliament  which  evinced  a  determination 
to  ruse  a  parliamentary  rerenne  in  America 
by  taxes  on  trade,  brought  the  ooloniata  in  a 
body  to  the  ^uud  that  taxes  on  trade,  if  de- 
signed to  raise  a  rerenne,  were  Just  as  mndi 
a  violatioii  of  their  rights  as  any  other  tax, 
Adams  took  a  leading  part  in  urging  these 
views,  and  the  petJti<Ht  of  the  Massachnsetts 
general  court  to  the  king  agreed  to  on  this  oc- 
cadon,  their  letter  of  instruction  to  tlieir  agent 
in  England,  and  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  speakers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  sev- 
eral colonial  assembHes,  inviting  consultotioii 
and  mutual  coAperation  for  the  defence  of  co- 
lonial rights,  were  all  from  his  pen.  Hutchin- 
son states  that  as  early  as  1769,  some  oUeo- 
tioDS  having  been  made  to  a  motion  pending 
in  a  Boston  town  meetiDg  that  it  savored  of 
independence,  Adams  wound  up  a  speech  in 
defence  of  it  with  this  bold  declaration:  "In- 
dependent we  are,  and  independent  we  will 
he."  Upon  the  ocoasioii  of  the  so-called  Bos- 
ton massacre  in  March,  1770,  Samuel  Adams 
was  appointed  duunaan  of  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  tne  governor  and  council  with  the  vote 
of  a  town  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
conld  restore  order  and  prevent  blood  and  car- 
nage but  the  immediate  removal  of  the  regular 
tj«opB,  who,  instead  of  encamping,  as  had  for- 
merly been  nsual,  on  the  fortined  island  in  the 
harbor,  known  as  Castie  island,  had  for  the  last 
18  months,  to  the  ^eat  annoyance  of  the  in- 
habitants, been  stationed  in  the  town.  Adams 
entered  the  oounoil  chamber  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  and  delivered  his  message.  Col. 
Dalrymple,  tlie  commander  of  the  troops,  waa 
present,  as  was  the  commander  of  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  In  reply  to  the  vote  of  tho 
town  presented  by  the  conunittee,  Lieatenant 
Governor  Hutchinson  disclumed  any  authority 
over  the  soldiers;  to  which  Adams  replied  by 
referring  him  to  that  clause  in  the  provincial 
charter  which  declared  the  governor,  or  in  his 
absence  the  lieutenant  governor,  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in 
the  province.  After  a  consultation  with  Dal- 
rymple, Hutchinson  replied  that  the  colonel 
was  willing  to  remove  one  of  the  regiments 
if  that  would  satjrfy  the  people.  "Sir,"  said 
Adams,  "if  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  Col. 
Dalrymple,  or  both  together,  have  authority 
to  remove  one  re^ment,  they  have  authority 
to  remove  two;  and  notiiing  short  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  will  satisfy  the  putilio 
mind  or  restore  the  peace  of  the  provmce." 
The  energy  of  Adams  prevwled,  and  both  regi- 
ments were  sent  to  the  casUe.  The  destroc- 
tion  of  the  tea  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the 
colonies,  the  paasage  of  the  Boeton  port  bill 
and  of  the  bill  modifying  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Gage 
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M  goveroor  at  tlie  head  c^  an  ormr,  brought 
things  to  a  orisU.    As  Oace  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  M&7  13,  1774,  a  town  meeting 
at  which  Aduns  presided  was  in  session,  oa- 
■enibled  to  take  tne  port  bill  into  coiuidera- 
tion,  news  of  which  had  just  orriTed.    At  the 
Jane  meeting  of  the  general  conrt  a  continen- 
tal oongresa  was  proposed  ta  assemble  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  which  the  repreeentativea  appointed 
five  delegates,  of  whom  Adams  was  one ;  and 
Gage  httviog  fherenpon  suddenly  diasolved  the 
court,  the  patriots  immediately  began  to  oi^an- 
izB  a  distinct  government  of  their  own.     Trans- 
ftrred  tlina  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Has- 
sachoaetts  general  ooi^  to  a  continental  oon- 
gren,  Adams  b^an  now  to  act  on  a  broader 
.  scene.    His  first  act  was  one  of  conciliation. 
He  was  himself  a  strict  Oongregationalist,  and 
the  reoent  attempts  to  extend  Episcopacy  in 
America,  and  the  controversy  thence  arising, 
had  prodaced  a  good  deal  of  feeling.    A  motion 
b;  one  of  the  MaBaachoaetta  delegates  to  open 


from  New  York,  on  the  groond  that  as  Uiere 
were  in  that  bod y  Episcopalians,  Qoaicers,  Ana- 
baptists, Presbyterian^  and  CongregationaUsts, 
they  would  hardly  be  able  to  join  in  tiie  same  act 
of  wiKship.  Tharenpon  "Mr.  Samne)  Adams 
arose  " — so  wrote  John  Adams  in  a  letter  to 
bis  wife  describing  the  scene~"and  add  he 
was  no  bigot,  and  could  bear  a  prayer  frmn  a 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
asme  lime  a  friend  to  his  conntry.  He  was  a 
atranger  in  Philadelphia,  hat  he  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Daohd  deserved  that  character,  and  there- 
B  he  moved  that  Mr.  Dach6,  an  Episcopal 


lergymau,  might  be  demred  to  read  prayers 
0  uie  congress."  The  notion  passed,  and 
Dncb^,  at  that  time  the  most  popnlar  preacher 


in  Philadelphia,  appeared  the  next  mominf 
md  offl<uated  with  great  nnotion.  He  actoa 
M  chaplain  to  oongrees  for  several  sessions, 
but  when  the  British  oocnpied  Philadelphia  he 
abandoned  the  cense  of  his  ooantry,  and  even 
bad  the  impudence  to  write  Washington  a  let- 
tor  exhorting  him  to  the  like  piece  of  treachery. 
Adams's  motion,  however,  was  very  well  timed. 
It  not  only  pleased  the  Episcopalians,  a  power- 
fill  body  in  New  York  and  pi^ominant  ot  tlie 
Bonth,  bnt  it  also  secnred  for  the  moment  Duch6 
himself,  whose  example  was  not  without  its 
effect  npon  others.  In  this  congress  and  those 
which  followed,  Adams,  who  continaed  a  mem- 
ber for  eight  years,  took  an  active,  decided, 
and  inSnential  part  No  one  man,  perhaps, 
did  m  much  as  he  to  pot  the  revolution  in 
motion,  and  to  bring  alxnit  the  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  to  which,  indeed,  Gen. 
Oage  bore  testimony  in  excepting  him,  along 
wiui  Hancock,  from  his  offer  of  pardon  in  case 
of  mbmLiaion.  In  administrative  talents,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  conapicnooe;  and  the  line 
of  poKoy  which  he  supported  in  congress  was 
rather  gradoated  to  accord  with  the  feelings, 
ESntimenta,  and  sometimes  the  prejudices  of 


the  people.  Qua  always  calculated  to  meet 
the  actnal  exigendes  of  aSaira.  Together  with 
John  Adams  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  state  constitution  of  Massaohn- 
setts,  adopted  In  1780,  He  was  a  very  infln- 
ential  member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention 
called  in  1788  to  conader  the  federal  oonsti- 
tntion;  and  though  opposed  to  many  of  its 
feature^  he  was  finally  persaaded,  along  with 
Hancock,  to  ^ve  it  his  support.  In  oonsidero- 
tioo  of  certain  proposed  amendments,  of  which 
several  were  an«rward  adopted,  This  deoinon 
of  the  qnestion,  so  far  as  Hassacbosetts  was 
concerned,  was  of  the  greatest  moment,  in- 
volving in  it  the  action  of  other  states,  and 
in  foot  the  fat«  of  the  new  govemraenL  The 
next  year  Adams  was  chosen  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held 
till  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  governor  as 
Hancock's  successor.  He  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  revolution,  and  in  national 
Solitics  leaned  decidedly  to  the  republican  or 
efiersonion  party.  It  was  this  circumstance, 
no  less  than  nis  increasing  age  and  infirmities, 
that  indaced  him  in  1797,  tiie  federal  party 
being  predominant  in  Massachusetts,  to  decline 
serving  longer  as  governor,  and  to  retire  to 
private  life. — A  highly  characteristic  portrait 
oy  Copley,  which  hangs  appropriately  m  Fan- 
enil  Hall,  has  transmitted  nis  features  to  us. 
Memorials  of  his  life  and  service  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  writings  of  John 
Adams,  who  in  his  old  age  exerted  himself 
to  recall  public  attention  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  revolutionary  times.  Sullivan,  in  his 
"Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,"  de- 
scribes Samuel  Adams  as  "of  common  size, 
muscular  form,  li^t  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion, 
and  erect  in  person.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked 
hat,  and  red  cloak.  His  manner  was  very 
serious.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even 
from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  head,  which  probably  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  was  in  some 
measure  associated  with  his  voice.  Having  in- 
herited no  fortune,  and  being  without  a  pro- 
fession, he  was,  almost  down  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  without  resonrce  except  in  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  of  otEoe,  never  large,  and  only 
eked  out  by  the  industry  and  economy  of  his 
wife.  Yet  those  who  visited  his  house  found 
nothing  mean  or  unbecoming  his  station,  since 
he  knew  how  to  combine  decency,  dignity,  and 
propriety  with  a  small  expenditure.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  obtained  a  competency, 
but  only  by  a  very  afllicting  event — the  death 
of  his  only  sou,  of  the  some  name  with  himself^ 
who,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1771,  hod  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  (the  famous  general),  had  served  as  a 
surgeon  through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  re- 
turning home  with  a  broken  constitution,  had 
lUed  in  1738.  The  avails  of  bis  claims  for  ser- 
vices in  the  army  gave  his  father  a  competency 
in  his  declining  yeors. — In  one  respect — in- 
deed in  many,  but  we  can  here  refer  only  to 
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one — thero  was  a  remu-kable  oonfafist  between 
Samuel  aad  John  Adama.  Both,  true  to  their 
New  England  origin,  were  theott^pans;  bnt 
John  AdamB,  while  to  a  oertain  eitent  a  con- 
servative in  politict^  was  quite  a  neolo^at  in 
religion.  The  Anninian  heresies  of  hia  yooth- 
M  da7S  had  prevented  him  from  Btadjing  di- 


tbiukcr  KB  JelFerBon  himeelf.  Bamnel  Adams, 
on  the  other  hand,  thoogh  to  his  last  days  a 
progressive  in  politics,  was  always  a  decided 
conservaUre  in  religion,  adhering  with  sincere 
persnasion  and  firm  tenaoitr'  to  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism.  Nor  did  this  strictness  limit 
itself  to  doctrine,  "At  a  time,"  says  Edward 
Everett,  "  when  the  new  order  of  things  was 
inducing  laxity  of  manners  and  a  departure 
from  t£e  ancient  striotness,  Samnel  Adorns 
clong  with  greater  tenacity  to  the  whole- 
aome  discipline  of  the  fathers."  But  Mr. 
Everett  scarcely  dues  jnatice  to  Mr.  Adams's 
spirit  of  sociality  when  he  adds,  "His  only 
relaxation  from  business  and  tbe  cares  of 
life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sa- 
cred music,  for  which  he  was  qnalified  by  the 
possession  of  a  most  angelic  voice  and  a  sonl 
BOlemDly  impressed  with  religious  sentiment." 
He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  fond  of  conversa- 
tion, and  possessed  himself  a  large  ftind  of 
anecdote. — Besides  the  state  papers  of  which 
Adams  waseither  wholly  ormwnly  the  author, 
and  his  nam erous  political  contributions  t«  the 
newspapers,  of  which,  however,  but  few  have 
been  identified,  there  have  appeared  in  print 
A  number  of  his  letters.  An  oration  on  Ameri- 
can independence,  purporting  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  hun  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  1,  1776, 
and  printed  in  London,  ia  probably  spurious, 
though  it  is  a  very  favorable  imitation  of  his 
style,  neat,  forcible,  and  pointed,  without  the 
least  inflation  or  appearance  of  effort.  In  this 
oration  the  writer  gives  the  English  tbe  titie 
of  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  was  hence  that  Bonaparte 
borrowed  this  appellation,  which  was  a  favor- 
ite  one  with  him,  since  it  is  known  that  tlie 
oration  was  translated  into  French  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  Adams's  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  W.  V.  Wells  ("  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  Samuel  Adaras,"  8  vols.  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, ISGQ).  Ho  left  only  female  deacendanta, 
and  the  name  of  Adams  is  no  longer  borne  by 
any  of  hia  blood, 

IDIHS,  IfUlIu,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 
)807.  He  received  his  earlj  education  from 
hia  father  (see  Adams,  John,  LL.  D.),  when 
principal  of  Fhillipa  academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1827.  He 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  in  February, 
IS.tl,  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister 
and  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass.  In  1834  he  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  Now  York  city.  He  has  since  that 
time  been  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
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church,  and  has  been  (1BT2}  for  38  years  the 
pastor  of  the  same  craigregatioii,  which  since 
I8S8  has  been  known  as  the  "  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch."  He  early  attained  rep- 
utation as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  has  been  very 
prominent  in  the  national  benevolent  sodetiea. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  New  School  general 
assembly  of  18B3,  and  was  active  in  promoting 
the  reunion  between  the  Old  and  New  8cho<^ 
churohea  in  ]870-'71.  Besides  occasional  ser- 
mons, addresses,  orations,  and  articles  in  the 
revieWBj'he  hsa  published  "The  Three  Gar- 
dens :  Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Parodiae" 
(1869) ;  an  edition  of  Isaac  Taylor's  "Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  with  a  hiographiool  Introduc- 
tion (1861);  "Thanksgiving:  Memories  of  the 
Day,  and  Helps  to  the  Habit"  (1865);  and 
"  Conversations  of  Jesus  Christ  with  Represen- 
tative Men"  (1868).  In  1871  Dr.  Adams  was 
elected  professor  of  aacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral 
tbeoli^  in  the  Union  theological  seminary, 
New  York,  but  declined  the  appoinCmenL 

IDJJH,  WUUaH  T.  (psendonyme,  Ouvbb  Op- 
tic), an  American  writer  of  juvenile  books, 
bom  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30, 18S2.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  public  school  teacher  in  Bos- 
ton, and  now  edits  "Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 
for  Boys  and  Girls."  His  principal  works  are 
"The  Boat  Club,"  "Woodville,"  "Army  and 
Navy,"  "Young  America  Abroad,"  "Starry 
Flag,"  and  "Lake  Shore"  series  of  stories, 
the  "  Riverdale  Story  Books,"  and  "InDoora 
and  Out,"  a  volume  of  domestic  tales. 

iJ>lll<S  PEAK,  or  Biwuri,  a  conical  mountun 
in  S.  Ceylon,  46  m.  S,  8.  E.  of  Colombo,  7,430 
ft,  high,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pedrotalla- 
galla  (which  exceeds  it  by  860  ft.),  the  highest 
in  the  island.  The  ascent  is  made  by  means  of 
a  chain  fixed  to  its  summit.  It  is  considered 
sacred  by  lK>th  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans, 
who  make  frequent  pilgrimages  there  during 
the  dry  season  (January,  February,  and  March). 
On  the  summit,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wtdl 
6  n.  high,  with  two  openings  for  the  admission 
of  pilgrims,  there  is  the  impression  of  a  gigantic 
foot  in  the  rock,  said  by  the  natives  to  be  that 
of  Buddha  when  he  stepped  from  this  peak  to 
the  a^j  soent  kingdom  of  Siam ;  but  ascnbed  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  Adam  after  hia  expulsion 
from  paradise  (placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cey- 
lon), whence  the  peak  derives  its  name. 

ADifli,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  8.  E.  Ada 
Minor,  capital  of  a  sa^jak,  on  the  river  Sihon 
(ane.  Soros),  35  m.  N.  B.  of  Tarsus  and  60  m. 
N.  W.  of  Alexandretta ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It 
commands  the  Cilicion  pas.'tes  of  the  Tauma 
chain,  is  well  built,  and  contains  interesting 
ancient  remains.  The  bridge  across  the  Sihnn 
at  this  point  is  reported  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Jnstinian,  and  the  casUe  is  alsir 
notable.  Wool,  cotton,  com,  wine,  and  frnit 
are  the  staples  of  its  commerce.  Pompey 
colonized  the  town  with  conquered  Cilician 
pirates.  From  1833  to  1839,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  victory  at  Konieh,  the  Beta.- 
jak  was  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Egyptians. 
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ADAJISOlf,  Mlckel,  a  French  naturalist,  of 
Bcotch  deacent,  bom  at  Aiz,  April  T,  1T2T, 
died  ia  Paris,  Aug.  S,  1806.  At  the  age  of  21 
lie  went  at  hia  own  cost,  though  of  vetj  limited 
fortoDe,  to  the  Freach  colonj  of  Senegal  to 
■bid7  lUltore.  After  fire  yeara  he  retarned  to 
France  with  a  fine  collection.  He  first  at- 
tacked the  T.innHift"  method,  and  his  writingn 
)iaT«d  the  wa7  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
Boientifio    world   of   Jnaaieu's    sjatem.      The 

Cerio  .name  Adantonia  was  given  in  hia 
lOr  to  the  baobab  tree,  of  which  he  gave 
tiie  first  BcientiSo  account.  Ue  was  also  die- 
tingniahed  for  philanthrope,  and  proposed  to 
found  a  colony  with  free  negroea  in  Senegal, 
which  waa  not,  however,  favored  by  the  min- 
istry of  Louia  XV.  Hie  name  ia  associated 
wiUi  a  plan  for  k  vast  cyclopedia  of  natural 
history,  which  the  academy  had  not  the  coar- 

Xto  take  np.  He,  however,  persisted  in  hia 
la,  devoting  many  years  to  the  collection  of 
immense  masses  of  mannscript  material.  By 
the  revolution  he  was  stripped  of  everything, 
and  reduced  to  each  abject  poverty,  that  when 
he  was  invited  in  1TS8  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  reorganized  institute  (having 
been  a  member  of  the  academy  since  1T69),  he 
waa  obliged  to  decline  for  want  of  shoes.  Ho 
afterwaid  received  a  small  pension,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  which  he  died  in  hia  80th  year. 
His  principal  works  are :  Biitoire  'aatitrellt  du 
Siaegal  n  voL  4to,  1767,  inclnding  Vnittoire 
dt*  eoquulage*,  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  acien- 
tific  classification  of  shells  according  to  their 
inhabitants),  and  Mithode  natiirelle  pour 


yrertdre  d  eonnaitTa  let  dWirenta  fan 
piantei   (2   vols.  8vo,    1764,   i    "■ 
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phonetic  orthography  of  his  own  invention). 
He  also  oontribnted  many  valuable  memoirs  to 
the  publications  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

IDAB,  the  name  of  the  6th  month  in  the  civil 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  12th  in  their 
ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  parts  of  Feb- 
mory  and  March,  A  fast  for  the  death  of 
Uoaes  is  observed  on  the  7th,  the  fast  of  Esther 
on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th  and  ISth  the 
feast  of  Pnrim.  A  second  Adar  is  intercalated 
seven  times  in  every  nineteen  years,  in  order 
to  harmonize  the  lunar  and  solar  periods. 

lODl  (anc.  Addua),  a  river  ot  N.  Italy,  a 
tributary  of  the  Po.  It  riaea  in  the  ShEetian 
Alps,  flows  S.  W.,  S.,  and  8.  E.  through  the 
Volteltina  and  Lombardy,  and  the  lakes  of 
Como  and  Leoce,  and  enters  tlie  Po  sbont  8  m. 
W.  of  Cremona.  Its  conrse  is  about  80  m. 
Lodi,  the  scene  of  one  of  Bonsparte's  early 
triompha,  and  Cassano,  at  which  Morean  was 
defeated  in  1790,  are  on  its  banks. 

UWEI.    SeeViPEB. 

IDDUrerOH,  a  S.  connty  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
Quints,  near  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario  -,  area 
about  2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T1,  21,312.  The 
county  is  abont  122  m.  long,  and  from  7  to  16 
wide.  It  has  between  20  and  80  lakes,  the 
kmgest  of  which,  Massouogo,  is  about  GO  m. 
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long.  The  northern  town»!hips  are  new  and 
thinly  settled.  The  chief  occupations  are  agri- 
culture and  lumbering.     Chief  town,  Bath. 

iDDUVSTON.  1.  Hfiry,  Lord  Sidmonth,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  Uay  80,  1757,  died 
Feb.  15, 1844.  Hewasthesonof  Dr.  Anthony 
Addington  of  Beading,  known  as  the  author  of 
treatises  on  scnrvy  and  on  the  mortality  of 
beasts,  and  for  his  attempt  in  1778  to  establish 
a  political  alliance  between  the  eari  of  Bute 
and  the  earl  of  Chatham,  whose  physician  he 
was.  This  connection  with  I.«rd  Chatham  led 
to  an  intimacy  betvreen  Henry  Addington  and 
the  yonnger  William  Pitt,  who  induced  htm  to 
enter  parliament  in  1784.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  same  year,  bnt  never  practised. 
In  1789  he  was  elected  speaker,  and  continued 
to  support  Pitt,  bnt  voted  against  him  on  the 
slave  question,  favoring  a  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. In  1801  Pitt  resigned  and  Addington 
took  his  place  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  formed  a 
new  ministry.  He  aided  in  forming  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  objectionable  clauses 
in  which  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Wind- 
ham and  Grenville.  Bnt  in  1803,  when  peace 
was  considered  dishonorable,  he  supported  a 
war  policy.  The  prince  of  Wales,  aherward 
George  IV.,  had  a  personal  dislike  to  Addington, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  special 
friends  of  George  III.,  and  the  illness  of  the 
latter  gave  the  prince  opportunity  to  show  his 
animosity.  In  1804  Addington  resigned,  and 
the  king  created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Sidmonth  (Jan.  12,  1805),  and  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  tho  cnuncil,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  July.  Alter  Pitt's  death, 
Lord  Sidmonth  entered  the  ministry  of  Gren- 
ville and  Fos  (Feb.,  1806,  to  March,  1807),  first 
as  lord  privy  seal  and  atterward  as  president 
of  the  council.  In  1812  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
appointed  secretary  for  the  homo  department 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry.  In  1822,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Castleroagh,  he  resigned  his 
office,  bnt  at  Lord  LiverpooPa  requeat  retained 
hia  seat  in  the  cabinet  two  years  longer.  II> 
HhU7  UbwIb,  an  English  diplomatist,  a  rela- 
tive of  tho  preceding,  bom  March  24,  1790, 
died  in  London,  March  6,  1870.  He  entered 
tho  foreign  oflice  after  leaving  Winchester  col' 
lego,  and  was  for  upward  of  80  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  various  countries,  includ- 
ing tho  United  States,  whither  he  was  sent  in 
1822,  and  again  in  182S.  He  wasnnder-sccre- 
tar^  of  state  from  1843  to  1834,  when  on  his 
retirement  he  was  mode  privy  councillor. 

IDDIBON,  a  W.  county  of  Vermont,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Lake  Champlwo  and  drained  by 
Otter  creek  and  its  tributaries,  which  afibrd 
excellent  water  power ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  18T0,  23,484.  Near  the  lake  the  surface  is 
almost  level,  bnt  it  becomes  rugged  and  monn- 
talnoDB  toward  the  east  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1870  were  57,725  bushels 
of  wheat,  144,257  of  com,  834,446  of  oats, 
28,211  of  buckwheat,   817,043    of  potatoes. 
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49C,T71  lbs.  of  wool,  201,865  of  maple  sngar, 
1,728,4ST  of  butter,  G4fl,047  of  aheeae,  and 
114,298  tons  of  ha;.  The  value  of  fanns  was 
$16,001,648,  and  of  productiODB  $S,0G6,T68. 
The  manafacture  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  &o., 
is  carried  on,  and  qaarrieB  of  white  and  veined 
marbles  are  estenMvei;  worked.  The  Bat- 
land  and  Burlington  railroad  nuu  through  the 
countj.    Capit^  Middlebary. 

IDDIBON,  J«Mph,  an  English  author,  boni 
atUibiton,  Wiltshire,  Maj  I,  1672,  died  in  Hol- 
land hoase,  EensingtoD,  June  17,  1710.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Cliarter  House  school  and 
at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford,  and 
was  earlj  noted  for  elegant  scholarship,  and 
particnlari;  for  his  proficiency  in  Latin  reraiS- 
cation,  which  elicited  the  priuse  of  Boilean. 
His  own  tastes  would  probabl;  have  led  him 
to  take  orders,  wbicb  his  father,  the  Bev. 
Launcelot  Addison,  dean  of  Lichnald,  nrged 
him  to  do,  or  to  follow  an  exclusive];  literary 
career.  But  the  age  was  one  of  too  earnest 
political  warfare  to  permit  a  young  man  of 
talent  to  keep  aloof  from  party  strife,  and  Ad- 
dison began  to  pay  court  to  prominent  states- 
men in  complimentary  verses  and  other  offer- 
ings to  their  vanity.  He  thus  secnred  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Lords  Somers  and 
Halifax,  the  former  of  whom  in  1699  obtained 
for  him  a  travelling  pension  of  £800,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  visit  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  death  of  William  IIL 
having  removed  his  friends  &om  power,  he  lost 
his  pension,  was  forced  to  become  a  travelling 
tutor,  and  in  1708  retnmed  to  England.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Halifax,  he  commemorated  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim in  an  indifferent  poem  entitled  "The 
Campaign,"  containing,  however,  one  fine  sim- 
ile, which  BO  pleased  the  lord  treasurer  Godol- 
phin  that  he  appointed  Addison  a  commissioner 
of  appeal  of  the  excise.  From  this  time  until 
the  close  of  his  career,  except  during  the  tory 
administration  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  he 
was  scarcely  ever  withont  office  of  some  kind. 
In  170G  he  accompanied  Halifax  to  Hanover  as 
secretary  of  legation.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  appomted  nnder-secretary  of  state,  and 
in  170B  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Wharton, 
the  lord  lientenant  of  Ireland,  although  he  re- 
mwned  in  London  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  term  of  office.  He  also  represented  Lost- 
withiel  in  parliament  trota  1708  to  1710,  and 
Halmesbnr;  during  the  remainder  of  Lis  life. 
His  career  as  a  legislator  was  not  brilliant,  his 
only  attempt  to  address  the  honse  having 
proved  a  total  failure  through  loss  of  self-pos- 
session.— Previous  to  his  3Ttli  year  Addison's 
literary  productions  were  few  and  fragmentary. 
A  book  of  "Traveis"  which  attracted  little 
attention,  the  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  some  oc- 
casional poems  and  English  versions  from  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  and  his  Latin  verses  comprised 
nearly  all  that  he  had  given  to  the  public.  His 
reputation  as  a  wit  and  man  of  letters  was 
nevertheless  very  great  in  the  Ix>ndon  clnbs 


and  coffee  honses,  then  the  usual  resorts  of  lit- 
erary characters ;  and  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  "Tatler,"  started  by  hta  school  friend  Steele 
in  1709,  and  ita  sucoessor  the  "Spectator,"  as 
the  miMt  brilliant  essayist  of  his  time,  was  by 
no  means  a  surprise  to  his  Mends.  t7p<xi  hia 
contributions  to  the  "Spectator  "his  fame  now 
chiefly  rests.  Commenced  on  March  I,  1711, 
it  was  continued  duly  till  December  6,  1712, 
when  Steele  retired  and  the  publication  ceased. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  it  was  recommenced  by 
Addison,  who  for  a  considerable  period  was  ita 
sde  contributor.  Eighty  papers  were  then 
added  to  the  656  already  puolished,  and  the 
"  Spectator  "  was  finally  discontinued  on  Dec. 
20,  1714.  Of  the  635  essays  included  in  both 
series,  Addison  was  the  anthor  of  274,  his  con- 
tributions being  gsnerallj  identifled  by  some 
lett«r  in  the  name  of  the  mnse  Clio  appended 
to  them.  He  also  wrote  oocofflontUy  for  the 
"Guardian,"  a  successor  of  the  " SpectatOT." 
He  fonnd  IJiis  style  of  composition  singularly 
adapt«d  to  his  talents  and  di^osition;  and  in  an 
age  artificial  and  frivolous  almost  beyond  prece- 
dent, his  essays  are  natural,  decent,  and  iiutruo- 
tive,  infused  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  phUoeo- 
ph  J,  and  often  with  an  artless  gayety,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  diction  of  almost  faultless  purity.  His 
Eapers  on  Milton,  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriej  and 
is  friends,  and  that  entitled  "The  Vision  of 
Mirxo,"  are  to  this  day  among  the  masterpieces 
of  English  literature.  In  the  spring  of  1718 
was  produced  his  tragedy  of  "Cato,"  the  im- 
mediate success  of  which,  owing  to  the  political 
significance  attached  to  it,  to  the  zeal  of  friend- 
ship, and  to  the  existent  standard  of  dramatic 
taste,  was  far  beyond  its  merits  as  on  acting 
play.  Pope  wrote  the  prologue  and  Dr.  Garth 
the  epilogue,  and  it  had  a  rnn  of  86  nights,  and 
was  translated  into  variona  European  languages. 
It  is  now  remembered  chiefly  by  the  SMiloquy 
of  the  hero  and  a  few  passairas  which  have  W- 
como  standard  quotations.  The  death  of  Qneen 
Anne  having  restored  his  political  friends  to 
power,  he  again  held  office,  first  as  secretary  to 
the  lords  justices,  then  for  a  while  as  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lientenant  of  Ireland,  and  in 
1716  OS  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  ]71«, 
being  then  in  his  46th  year,  he  married  the 
countess  of  Warwick  and  took  np  his  red- 
dence  with  her  in  Holland  house.  The  nnion 
proved  an  nnhappy  one  to  Addis<»).  The 
countess  was  proud  and  high -tempered,  and 
made  his  home  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was 
fain  to  take  refuge  at  the  clnbs  and  taverns, 
where  it  is  said  he  often  drank  immoderately. 
In  1717  he  reached  his  highest  political  eleva- 
tion, being  mode  one  of  the  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state.  But  his  inability  to  grapple  with 
detiuls  and  to  take  rank  as  a  parliamentary 
leader  unfitted  htm  for  the  office,  and  he  re- 
signed it  in  the  following  year.  Tiienceforth 
until  his  death  he  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity which  had  been  project«d  some. years 
before.    His  principal  writings  in  addition  to 
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Qtoee  alreadj  mentioned  were  the  "  Dnnnmer," 
ftcomedy,  an  opera  entitled  "Roe&mond,"  and 
the  "  Freeholder,"  a  sort  of  political  "  Specta- 
tor.'' Scattered  among  his  eHwj'B  are  also  sev- 
eral devotional  ptoeraa,  exalted  in  tone  and  feli- 
citona  in  diction,  which  are  still  incloded  in 
ever;  considerable  coUectioa  of  sacred  poetry. 
AddiBon  vaa  a  man  of  integrity  and  iriDcere 
piety,  and  by  his  ami&bility,  his  pleasant  hu- 
mor, and  his  varied  conversational  powers 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  bis  trienos.  To 
those  not  iotimate  with  him,  a  natarol  shyness 
of  manner,  which  he  was  never  able  to  ahoke 
cS,  mode  him  seem  cold  and  reserved.  He  has 
b«en  accnsed  of  slighting  and  even  of  depreci- 
atmg  the  raeriti  of  men  of  eqoal  ability  with 
hinsdf.  His  treatment,  when  at  the  height 
of  politioal  power,  of  his  old  friend  and  literary 
eoMyotor  Steele,  was  not  generons,  and  be  in- 
enrred  the  resentment  of  Fope,  who  attacked 
bim  in  some  memorably  bitter  lines.  Bnt  the 
uniform  tendency  of  his  writings  precludes  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  any  considerable  degree 
innnoere  <Hr  nnjnst  to  bis  contemporaries. 
IDQ.  See  Aiuu 
iOSLUE,  Ait\mer,  or  AMer  (the  Eagle),  a 
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Cost  Sitrbtskx,  bom  in  Brevig,  Norway, 
16.  16S2,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Not,  6,  16TG. 
He  roee  fh>m  the  position  of  a  common  s^or,  in 
wUch  capacity  he  served  from  I63T  to  1642  in 
the  Dntch  navy,  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  first  in 
the  Venetian  and  afterward  in  the  Danish  eer- 
vice.  During  the  wars  of  Venice  against  tbe 
Tnrks,AdehiargaTe  evidence  of  bis  daring  spirit 
by  fighting  his  way  in  1654,  with  tbe  snip  to 
the  command  of  which  he  had  risen  by  his 
ikin,  throngh  6T  Torkish  galleys,  sinking  16  of 
them  with  abont  6,000  Turks  on  board,  all  of 
whom  ore  a^d  to  have  perished.  For  this 
exploit  Venice  conferred  npon  him  the  order 
of  St.  Uurk,  the  title  of  lieutenant  general  of 
the  admiralty,  and  a  pension.  In  1663,  after 
returning  for  a  short  time  to  tbe  Datch  navy, 
Adelaar  accepted  employment  under  the 
Danish  government,  ana  in  16TS  become  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  jnst  abont  to  act 
against  Sweden.    He  died  before  it  soiled. 

iBEUIDE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Sonth 
Anstralia,  about  6  m.  &om  the  E.  shore  of  St. 
Vincent's  ^If,  and  SIS  m.  N.W.  of  Uelbonme ; 
pop.  (with  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town) 
aboat  80,000.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Tor- 
rens  into  N.  and  S.  Adelaide,  and  sorronnded 
by  a  semicircle  of  bills.  The  city  was  founded 
in  18S6,  and  incorporoted  in  1842.  It  pos- 
•eases  soveral  fine  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  on  assay 
office,  and  a  botanical  garden  with  a  conser- 
vatory-. King  William  street  is  the  centra) 
tboronghfare  and  Ilindley  street  tbe  chief 
bnrineas  locality.  It  is  united  by  railway  with 
Port  Adelaide,  6  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city,  through 
frbich  paeses  most  of  the  commerce  of  Bonth 
Anatrsba.  There  is  a  lar^e  export  trade  in 
cereals,  wool,  and  minerals,  especially  copper. 
g  TOL.  I.— 9 


A  considerable  amount  of  gold  obtained  from 
the  mines  discovered  hi  1863  is  sase^ed  at 
Adelaide.  The  export  of  wool  exceeds 
T,000,000  pounds  onnnally.  The  annual  ship- 
ment of  fine  copper  is  nearly  100,000  cwt. 
Since  1663  the  greater  port  of  tbe  ore  has 
been  smelted  in  tbe  colony.  Adeluda  has 
Soaring  mills,  breweries,  machine  shops,  brass 
and  iron  foonderies,  and  manu&ctories  of  to- 
bacco,' soap,  candles,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  barilla.  The  total  value  of  Sooth  Aus- 
tralian imports  (including  £S3,S93  bullion  and 
specie)  in  1S69  was  £2,TG4,T70;  of  exports, 
£S,S»3,086 ;  total  tonnage  of  vessels,  exclnslve 
of  coastwise,  nearly  8S0,000.  Host  of  this 
trade  centres  In  Port  Adelaide.  Albert  Town 
is  a  small  village  about  1  m.  from  the  port. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  city  in  1809  was 
£778,851,  and  the  expenditure  £668,107. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglioaa  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop 

ADELAIDE,  EagMe  Uiiw,  princess  of  Or- 
leans, daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  Joeeph,  duko 
of  Orleans,  snniamed  £galit^,  born  in  Paris, 
Aug.  26,  1777,  died  there,  Dec.  81,  1847.  In 
1791  she  went  to  Englaci  On  her  retnm,  in 
November,  1792,  she  fonnd  herself  proscribed 
as  an  imigrie,  and  fied  into  tbe  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands, then  invaded  by  the  French  army  of 
the  north,  pnttjng  herself  under  the  protection 
of  her  brother,  the  yomig  dnke  of  Chortres, 
afterword  King  Lonis  Philippe,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  that  army.  Her  brother 
being  soon  compelled  to  take  fiight  himself  to 
escape  the  guillotine,  she  was  condncted  oter 
to  tbe  Austrian  advanced  poets.  She  n^oined 
her  brother  after  many  perils  in  Schaffliausen, 
Switzerland,  Hay  28,  1798,  accompanied  by 
her  former  governess,  Mme.  de  Genlis.  They 
next  took  refuge  in  a  convent  hut  their  money 
ran  shorty  and  she  threw  herself  npon  the 
protection  of  her  annt,  the  princess  Oonti,  St 
Fribonrg.  Her  aunt  dared  not  receive  her  in 
her  own  house,  as  the  prejudice  against  tbs 
name  of  Orleans  was  so  strong  among  tbe 
royal  family  of  France,  bnt  she  put  her  and 
Mme.  de  Ganlis  to  board  in  a  Swiss  convent. 
After  a  separation  of  10  years  she  saw  her 
brother  once  more  at  Figneras  in  Spain ;  and 
after  some  ftirther  removals  she  at  length  re- 
joined bim  at  Portsmouth,  England,  whence 
she  followed  him  to  Palermo,  where  in  180B 
he  married  the  danght«r  of  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  From  that  time  till  the  restora- 
tion she  lived  with  bim  in  Sicily.  When 
Louis  XVIII.  had  to  quit  France  once  more, 
she  agun  followed  her  brother  abroad.  After 
tbe  revolution  of  July,  1680,  she  persuaded 
him  to  accept  the  throne.  Madame  Adelaide, 
oa  she  was  now  called,  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  was  popularly  regarded  as  his 
guardian  angel.  She  died  two  months  before 
his  overthrow  in  February,  184S. 

IDEUIDE,  Biiat,  qneen  of  Italy  and  empress 
of  Germany,  bom  m  Franco  ia  988,  died  at 
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S«ltt  Alsace,  Dec.  IB,  999,  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Radolpb  II.,  king  of  Burgondy, 
whose  contest  with  Ein^  Hugo,  of  Italy  was 

EeaceabJj  ended  by  her  marrying  in  947  the 
itter's  son,  Lothsire  II.,  after  whoie  violent 
death  in  950  she  was  imprisoned  by  his  suc- 
cessor Berenger  II.  for  decUning  to  marry  his 
deformed  son  Adalbert.  She  escaped  to  the 
oastle  of  a  relative  and  solicited  the  protection 
of  Otho  I.,  the  Great,  who,  captivated  by  her 
heanty  and  character,  married  her  in  951. 
She  was  crowned  empress  of  the  West  in  962, 
and  exerted  munh  inSaence  in  Germany  during 
a  part  of  the  reign  of  her  son  Otho  if,  and  as 
r^nt  during  the  minority  of  her  grandson 
OUio  III.  She  was  called  the  "mother  of 
kingdoms."  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
consecrated  to  worfai  of  piety  and  charity  at 
Seltz,  where  she  founded  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery; and  she  is  honored  as  a  aaint  on  Dec. 
16.  Her  biography  baa  been  written  by  St. 
Odilon  and  others  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Oeman,  and  by  G.  B.  Semeris  in  Italian 
(Fttd  politieo-Teligioia  di  Santa  Adelaide, 
rtgina  d'ltalia  ed  imperatrice  del  lacro  Eo- 
ffiono  imperio,  Tnrm,  1842). 

iDElfBlXG,  a  small  market  town  of  Camiola, 
Anstria,  on  the  Semmering  railroad,  midway 
between  Laybach  and  Trieste,  near  a  cele- 
brated cavern,  which  has  five  m^n  divisions. 
The  first,  called  NeptDne  or  Great  Dome 
grotto,  traversed  for  the  length  of  400  feet  by 
the  Poik  river,  and  rich  in  stalactites,  consti- 
tutes the  old  part  of  the  cavern,  which  bos 
been  known  for  upward  of  600  years.  The 
entrance  t«  the  new  parts  of  the  cavern  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  1816.  This  leads  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  second  main  division, 
called  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  chamber,  with 
large  corridors  called  the  ball-room  and  the 
oircos,  where  annual  festivals  take  place,  and 
that  of  Calvary,  a  mound  formed  by  the 
mined  colnmna  of  rocks  more  than  SCO  feet 
high.  The  third  main  division  consists  of  two 
basins  of  water  called  the  dropping  well  and 
Tartoros.  The  fourth  main  division,  the  arch- 
duke John  grotto,  opens  behind  a  curtain  of 
transparent  spar,  and  contains  other  shapes 
called  Little  Cartain  and  Gothic  Hall.  The 
fifth  mun  division,  the  Francis  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  zrotto,  explored  for  the  first  time  in 
I86T,  discloses  a  range  of  chambers  with 
brilliant  and  fantastic  shapes,  and  a  pictur- 
esque elevation  called  Little  Calvary.  Abont 
three  miles  from  Adelsberg  is  the  Black  or 
Magdalen  grotto,  through  which  runs  a  river. 
Here  was  first  discovered  the  proteut  animus, 
an  animal  half  fish,  half  lizard,  and  eyeless. 
ThfrPoik  cavern,  a  mile  fhim  the  last-named 
grotto,  is  only  accessible  by  the  aid  of  a  rope, 
and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  dashing  of  the 
river  over  the  rocks. 

IDELCKG.  I.  Jakan  GluWqtfe,  a  German 
lexicographer,  bom  at  Spantekow,  Pomerania, 
Aug.  8,  IT32,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept  10,  1606. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  the  nniversity  of 


Halle,  and  went  to  Leipwc,  supporting  him- 
self by  translations  of  valuable  foreign  works. 
His  Glotuirijtm  manual»  ad  Seriptora  media 
€t  it\fima  Lalinitatit  (Halle,  lTT2-'84)  is  his 
most  important  achievement  in  this  depart- 
ment. His  great  work,  for  which  he  took 
Johnson's  English  dictionary  as  a  pattern,  is 
his  Grammatiteh-hrititcha  Wdrt^vch  der 
hoehdeuUehen  Miaidart  (Leipsic,  lTT4-'eS). 
He  also  produced  Deutteka  Spraehtehre  Jilr 
Sekaten  (Berlin,  1T81),  and  UmtUtndlichu 
LthrgAavdt  der  deutteken  ^/raehe  (Berlin, 
178a).  In  1787  Adelung  was  called  to  Dres- 
den, and  appointed  head  librarian  to  the 
electoral  library  in  that  city,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  his  JlitkridaUi,  a  work 
which  was  to  contain  an  account  of  all  the 
known  languages  of  the  earth,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Lord's  prayer  given  as  a  specimen 
of  caoh.  He  only  lived  to  finish  the  first 
volume,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  Auatio 
languages.  The  work  was  afterward  taken  np 
by  Joliann  Severin  Vater,  and  his  own  nephew 
Friedrich  Adelung,  and  finished  in  4  vols.  It 
is  sdd  that  he  devoted  14  honrs  a  day  to  stndy. 
II.  FrteriricfavM,  nephew  of  tbepreceding,  bom 
in  Stettin,  Feb,  25,  1768,  died  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Jan.  80,  1849.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  private  tntor,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Borne,  but  subsequently  went  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  preceptor  of  his  brothers  Nicnolas 
(afterward  ciar)  and  MichaeL  His  principal 
works  are :  "  The  Relations  between  the  San- 
scrit and  Russian  Languages"  (161B),  an  "Es- 
say on  the  Sanscrit  Literature  and  Language" 
(1880),  and  Bibliotheea  SaMcrita  (1837). 

ADEN  {aac  Adane,  Atta7ia,QT  Arabia  Felix), 
a  fortified  British  seaport  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  and  on  the  gulf  of  Aden,  abont  120 
m,  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea  at  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  lat.  12°  47'  N.,  Ion.  46°  9'  E. ;  pop. 
abont  S0,000.  It  is  built  on  the  N.  E.  end  of 
the  peninsula  of  Aden,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low,  sandy  isthmns.  The  lat- 
ter, united  with  another  peninsula  called  Jebel 
Hassan,  forms  the  two  extensive  harbors  of 
Aden,  the  best  on  tlie  Arabian  coast.  The 
town  stands  at  the  E.  base  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain range  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  strength  and  is  well 
garrisoned,  its  sitnation  between  Asia  and 
Africa  resembling  tliat  of  Gibraltar  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  afiperiority  of  the 
port  and  abundant  supply  of  water  render  Aden 
a  valuable  and  important  Btetion  on  the  way 
from  India  to  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are 
Asiatic  and  African,  with  a  few  Europeans, 
chiefly  English.  The  Englislipolitical  resident 
is  the  governing  authority.  The  town  is  sur- 
round^ with  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  The 
climate,  though  dry  and  hot,  is  not  insalubri- 
ous.— In  ancient  times,  Aden  was  the  great 
centre  of  trade  between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
India.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Angustus,  but  soon  revived.    Korco 
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Polo  speaks  of  its  wealth  and  splenclor  in  tbe 

middle   ages.     At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 

Mntury  it  was  so  strocglj  forldBed  that  the 

Portogaeee  f&i]ed  to  capture  it;  hut  the  Tnrk- 

teh  donuQEitioii,  from  about  1640  tol680,  was 

inJunoTiB ;  and  the  imam  of  Sana  and  the  sultan 

rf  'Yemen,  who  Bncceasively  ruled  Aden  for  the 

next  throe   generations,  completed  the  work 

ot  the  Tarka,  and  left  the  place  a  heap  of  ruins 

in  1705,  when  it  became  independeat    In  18S3 

Oapt.  Haynea  proposed  to  the  sultan  of  Aden 

to  cede  tbe  town  to  Great  Britun,  and  on  his 

deolining  the  English  took  forcible  possession, 

Jan.  11,  1839.     Since   that   time  the  town 

baa  gained  commercial  importance.    In  1870 

the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 

£110,403,  and  the  exports  to  £2,688. 

IDOSO  (ana.  Adranam),  a  town  of  SicHy, 
in  the  government  and  17  m.  N.  W.  of  Oatania; 
pop.  in  1B6],  12,6TT.  It  is  dtuated  on  a  plateau 
at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  Ht.  Etna,  and  is  approached 
hj  a  st«ep  winding  road  of  i  m.  A  large  pro- 
MTtion  of  the  inhabitanta  are  monks  and  nuns. 
llere  are  many  remuns  of  the  ancient  town 
and  mins  of  mediaeval  buildings;  and  in  the 
piazza  is  a  Norman  castle,  now  naed  as  a  prison. 

ISET,  Hem  iigMte,  a  French  obemist  and 
politiciKO,  bom  at  Nevers  in  1768,  died  about 
1S83.  He  was  sent  bj  the  directory  in  1796 
to  the  United  States  OB  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  presented  to  congress  a  tricolor  flag  on  be- 
half of  the  French  nation.  On  Oct.  27,  1796, 
lie  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  directory  complainiDg  that 
the  American  government,  in  its  treaty  with 
England,  had  violated  its  neutrality  and  broken 
the  treaty  of  1778,  and  anthorizing  French 
■hips  of  war  to  treat  neutral  vessels  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  allowed  tkemaelves  to 
be  treated  by  the  English.  After  the  delivery 
of  tliiB  note  Adet  annonnced  that  he  shonld 
nupend  his  fmictions,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
tamed  to  France,  after  isamng  an  inflammatory 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  subsequently  adhered  to  Napoleon,  but  his 
political  career  remained  nnimportant  He 
composed  a  new  system  of  chemical  signs,  but 
it  found  no  &vor. 

IDHEBION  (Lat.  ad,  to,  and  harere,  to  stick), 
the  force  by  which  the  particles  of  different 
bodies  stick  together,  distinguished  from  cohe- 
sion, which  is  the  force  that  holds  the  molecnlea 
<rf  the  same  body  ttu^ther.  There  are  six 
kinds  of  adhesion :  solidB  to  solids,  liqnids  to 
eolida,  liquids  to  liquids,  gases  to  solids,  gases  to 
liquids,  and  gases  to  gases.  1.  Solid*  to  tolid*. 
Two  glass  or  metal  plates  with  well  ground 
Bnrfaces,  when  pressed  tt^ther,  will  adhere 
with  sach  force  that  the  upper  one  will  not 
mly  snpport  the  lower,  but  an  additional 
weight  will  be  reonired  to  separate  them.  The 
amount  of  this  adaedve  force  has  been  meas- 
nred  by  recording  the  weights  necessary  for 
their  separation.  The  records  of  the  old  ex- 
perimenters on  this  saljject  are  worthless,  be- 
oanae  they  placed  a  lubricating  fluid,  oil  or 
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fat,  between  the  plates;  they  fonnd  thns  the 
cohesion  of  the  oil  or  tat,  and  not  the  adhesion 

of  the  plates.  .  In  lat«r  times  Prechtl  in  0^ 
many  has  made  the  most  careful  experiments 
in  this  line ;  he  took  pohshed  metal  plates  of 
1^  inch  diameter,  snspiended  the  upper  one  to  a 
balance,  bronght  it  to  an  equilibrinm  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  attached  the  lower  plate 
to  a  snpport  nnderueath  it.  Both  plates  were 
then  bronght  in  contact,  so  tjiat  the  -flat  pol- 
ished BQrfaces  covered  one  another  perfecUy, 
and  tbe  weights  required  in  the  scale  at  the 
other  end  of  the  balance  beam  to  separate  the 
plates  were    the  measures  of  the  adhesion. 


FrMhtr*  AdhMWa  lUuKg. 

He  fonnd  thus  tbe  following  remarkable  law : 
Tbe  adhenon  between  two  plates  of  the  same 
material  is  the  same  as  that  between  one  of  the 
plates  and  any  material  which  possesses  a  less 
adhesive  force.  For  instance,  to  separate  two 
copper  plal«s  required  a  weight  of  21  grdus ; 
but  the  same  weight  was  required  to  separate 
one  of  tbe  copper  plates  from  a  plate  of  bismuth, 
zinc,  tin,  lead,  &o.,  notwithstanding  the  adhe- 
sive force  of  bismuth  to  bismuth,  zinc  to  zinc, 
&c.,  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  cop- 
per to  copper.  Prechtl  fonnd  also  that  an  at- 
traction of  tbe  plates  manifested  itself  at  an 
appreciable  distance  before  actual  contact,  and 
he  even  measured  the  amount  of  this  attraction 
at  the  distance  of  jV^  b°  ^"^  ^T  means  of 
weights  in  fractions  of  grains.  The  suspended 
plate  when  brought  within  this  distance  was 
attracted  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  the 
contact  took  place  with  a  slight  concussion. 
The  idea  that  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  air  was  the 
chief  cause  of  tbe  adhedon  of  two  such  plates, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  well  known  experi- 
ment with  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres,  was 
set  at  rest  by  Boyle,  who  sospended  the  adbe- 
Nve  plates  charged  with  weight  in  the  vacuum 
of  an  air  pump ;  the  plates  were  not  separated, 
while  the  hemispberes  held  together  by  the 
vacuum  alone  fell  apart.  The  adhesion  of 
solids  to  solids  is  also  seen  in  tbe  dust,  which 
will  not  only  adhere  to  perpendicnlar  but  even 
to  inverted  surfaces.  Granite  connsta  of  feld- 
apar,  qnartz,  and  mica,  kept  together  by  adhe- 
sion. A  portion  of  snch  apparently  adhesive 
force  is,  however,    oobeaon.      For  instance, 
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biclc  and  mortar  adhere  chieflf  by  the  cohs- 
rion  of  the  mDrt«r,  which  penetrates  the  pores 
of  the  brick ;  stones  without  sensible  pores  do 
not  adhere  eo  well  to  mortar.  2.  Liquids  to 
*olid*.  Taylor  was  tlie  first  who  inreitigated 
this  subject  in  a  scientifio  manner.      He  sns- 

Cded  a  polished  plate  on  the  balaooe  as  above 
bribed,  and  brought  it  carefolly  down  on 
the  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  it  adhered,  and 
the  adhesion  was  measured  bj  the  weight  re- 

8 aired  to  separate  the  plate.  After  this  method 
Injton  de  Morreau  in  Paris  found  that  plates 
of  a  French  inch  in  diameter  had  the  following 
adhe^ve  power  to  meronry:  gold,  446  ffraias; 
silver,  428;  tin,  419;  lead,  897;  bismuth,  372; 
cine,  204;  copper,  142;  antimony,  126;  iron, 
115;  cobalts;  cold  pktiaum,  lOR;  red-hot 
platinara,  10  grains.  Xajlor  also  believed  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  was  the  main  cause,  but 
Gaj'toa  found  nearly  the  same  results  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  air  pump.  Link  took  a  polished 
plate  of  agate  of  nearly  oDe  inch  diameter,  and 
tested  its  adhesion  to  different  liquids ;  he  found 
for  water,  26  grains;  sulphuric  acid,  29 ;  hy- 
drochloric aoid,  35;  solntjon  of  saltpetre,  23; 
of  lime,  21 ;  almond  oil,  16 ;  petroleum,  16; 
turpentine  and  alcohol,  15 ;  ether,  10.  Where 
in  many  of  these  experiments  drops  of  the  Uquid 
adhere  to  the  plate  used,  it  proves  that  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  is  stronger  than 
the  oohesion  of  the  liquid  itself  luid  that  the 
numbers  obtained  express  rather  the  cohesion 
of  particlea  of  the  liquid  which  were  separated 
by  the  weight,  than  uie  adhesion  of  the  plate  to 
the  liquid.  The  ascent  of  licinids  in  capillary 
tubes  IS  also  a  result  of  odkeuon,  as  well  as  the 
spreading  out  of  liqiuds  between  two  surfaces 
kei>t  in  close  proximity.  The  chun  pump,  in 
which  the  water  is  carried  up  by  a  ample  chmn 
in  a  tube,  is  a  practical  apphcation  of  adhesion. 
Pr6vOBt  made  mteresting  experiments  on  elec- 
tive adhesion,  showing  how  one  fiuid  will  drive 
another  away  from  a  surface  for  which  it  has 
more  adhesion.  He  found  that  they  displace 
one  another  in  the  followiog  order :  ether,  alco- 
hol, oil  of  bergamot,  poppy  <h1,  olive  oil,  nnt 
oil,  and  other  oils,  water.  Pure  water  dis- 
places in  its  turn  solotdona  of  salte  and  alkaline 
earths.  Camphor  drives  a  film  of  water  away 
irom  a  surface,  and  pieces  of  camphor  placed  on 
water  will  show  a  peculiar  motion ;  the  same 
is  seen  with  camphor  or  phosphorus  placed  on 
pure  mercury.  These  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  solid  and  the  cohesion  of 
its  vapor.  We  see  practical  applications  of  the 
adhesion  of  liquids  to  solids  in  writing,  paint- 
ing, printing,  dyeing,  washing,  and  elutriation, 
or  separation  of  coarse  from  fine  powders  by 
enspension  and  settling  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  8.  Liquid*  to  liquidi.  If  a  drop  of 
water  is  placed  on  mercury,  or  a  drop  (^  oil 
placed  on  water,  it  does  not  keep  ite  round 
form,  but  spreads  out  at  once,  because  its  adhe- 
^on  to  the  liquid  surface  is  greater  than  the 
cohesion  of  its  particles.  A  drop  of  water  on 
■.aa  oily  surface,  however,  will  not  spread  out, 


as  the  oohedon  of  its  partdoles  is  greater  than 
its  adhenon  to  the  oil.  The  manner  of  dis- 
placement of  one  Uquid  by  another  having 
greater  adhesive  force  to  the  liquid  they  float 
on,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  phenomena,  for  the 
study  and  exhibition  of  which  Prof.  Morton  oi 
the  Stevena  Institute  at  Uoboken  has  reoenUy 
contrived  an  apporatns  in  the  style  of  a  ma^ 
lantern.  4.  6aiM  to  lotidt.  Many  solids  have 
the  property  of  condensing  gases  on  their  sur- 
face (see  Absobptioh  ov  Gases),  and  poliahed 
metallic  surfaces,  even  when  long  exposed  to 
the  air.  will  be  covered  with  such  a  gaseous 
film,  wiiich  is  the  first  manifestation  of  chemi- 
cal affinity.  In  the  process  of  daguerreotyping, 
tile  poUshed  silver  plate  will  be  inert  unless  this 
film  of  air  has  been  removed  by  a  polishing 
process  just  before  the  operation.  Such  re- 
moval of  air  may  be  mode  visible  on  the  surface 
of  a  glass  mirror  which  has  not  been  rubbed 
for  some  time,  by  drawing  a  few  figures  or  let- 
ters on  it  with  a  clean  finger;  uie  invi^ble 
change  of  surface  will  become  viwhle  by  breath- 
ing on  the  glass,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
deposit  of  watery  vapor  will  show  where  the 
air  film  has  been  removed  by  friction.  The 
adhesion  of  gases  to  solids  is  further  illustrated 
bv  the  small  air  bubblea  which  are  often  visi- 
ble in  mineral  waters  and  effervescent  drinks, 
sticking  to  the  sides  (tf  the  glass  vessel  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  not  rising  to  the  sur- 
face notwithstanding  they  are  some  600  times 
lighter  than  the  liquid.  This  adhesion  is  also 
illustrated  by  heavy  powders  and  even  sewing 
needles  floating  on  wat«r;  tlie  air  adhering 
around  the  needle  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
water,  and  the  latter  by  its  own  cohcNon  forme 
a  hollow  depression  in  which  the  needle  floats. 
The  same  adhesion  of  air  around  apieceof  solid 
iron  causes  it  to  float  on  melted  iron,  notwith- 
standing it  has  not  a  lees  specific  gravity  than 
the  fluid  material.  The  mutual  adhesion  of 
solida  and  gases  is  also  illustrated  by  the  float- 
ing of  particles  of  dust  in  the  air ;  subdivision 
of  matter  increamng  the  surface,  a  contiimed 
subdivision  will  at  last  cause  a  point  to  be 
reached  where  the  surface  adhesion  overcomes 
gravitation.  In  the  vacuum  of  the  air  pump 
the  dust  fells  down  like  a  heavy  body.  It  is 
the  same  with  smoke,  as  this  con^sts  of  solid 
particles  carried  upward  by  a  current  of  heat- 
ed air;  the  whit«  smoke  evolved  by  the  burn- 
ing of  magnesium,  zinc,  or  phosphorus  illustrates 
this  point  very  plainly.  5.  Gattt  to  liguidi. 
The  adheuon  of  gases  to  the  surface  of  liquids  is 
stronger  is  proportion  to  their  sulubiUty  or  ab- 
sorption by  the  liouid.  So  carbonic  acid  ad- 
heres to  water  witn  greater  force  than  air;  but 
air  possesses  very  strong  adhesion  to  watw,  as 
shown  by  the  currents  of  air  carried  down  by 
any  con^derable  cataract.  Use  is  made  c^ 
this  adhesion  in  the  so-called  water  bellows,  in 
which  a  stream  of  water  falling  through  a  wide 
tube  carries  air  downward  and  produces  a  blast 
so  strong  that  this  principle  was  used  for  driv- 
ing  the  drills  during  the  boring  of  the  Hoot 
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Cenia  tonnel.  In  the  so-ealled  atomiier  a  cur- 
TtsA  of  air  is  osed  to  divide  water  into  a  fine 
vpttij.  In  tiie  GiShrd  iqjector  &  blast  of  steam 
te  naed  to  carry  water  by  its  adhesioii  to  it  into 
th«  boiler  BgainBt  its  own  pressure.  The  adbe- 
don  Of  air  to  water  ia  farther  illnatrat«d  by 
tiw  friction  of  a  strong  wind  on  its  snrface, 
wtiiob  not  only  pushes  it  forward,  hut  oreatea 
the  waves.  If  oil  ia  spread  over  the  wat«r, 
the  idr  finds  a  surface  for  which  it  has  little 
a^BMOn,  and  glides  easUy  over  it.  This  is  tha 
cause  of  the  qnieting  inflaence  of  oil  upon  ocean 
waves,  of  which  advantage  has  occasionally 
been  litken  in  a  stonn  by  veesels  having  oil  on 
board ;  tiie  oil  will  spread  at  once  over  a  Urge 
BUT&ee.  The  peculiar  motions  of  camphor  on 
water,  phosphorns  on  merenry,  &o.,  belong  to 
the  same  cIrm  of  phenomena ;  it  ia  the  elective 
affinity  of  the  vapors  of  these  volatile  sob- 
■tanoea  for  the  liquid  on  which  they  float, 
which  is  the  canse  of  a  strong  and  onoqaol 
ersporaljon  at  the  points  in  contact,  the  btoIv- 
isg  gas  or  vapor  pdshing  the  fioatinssolid  on- 
irard  by  its  mechanical  reaction.  When  the 
water  is  touched  with  a  snbstance  containing 
the  merest  trace  of  oil  or  grease,  the  moUon  of 
the  camphor  stops  at  once,  as  the  water  be- 
oomes  then  at  once  covered  with  a  very  thin 
but  strongly  adhering  oil  film,  which  has  no 
affinity  for  the  vapor  of  the  camphor.  A 
dmilar  action  is  seen  as  soon  as  merenry  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  phosphoms:  removing 
this  film  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  the  motion 
recommences  at  once,  and  is  visible  in  the 
dark.  The  mntoal  adhedon  of  liquids  and 
gaaesis  also  illustrated  bythe  floating  of  watery 
particles  in  the  atmosphere,  as  is  seen  in  clouds 
and  fogs.  Watery  vapor,  present  in  the  air  in 
an  invisible  condition,  becomes  visible  as  soon 
as  condensation  commences,  when  a  kind  of 
fine  water  dnst  is  formed,  identical  witli  the 
eprn'  of  large  cataracts,  where  it  originates  by 
mechanical  means.  These  watery  particles 
are  kept  floating  simply  by  their  adhcson  to 
the  air,  the  total  surface  being  very  large  com- 
pared with  the  total  weight;  but  when  tha 
particlea,  by  contact  and  mntual  odheraon, 
fonn  larger  bodies,  the  total  surface  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  weight,  while  finally  their 
gravitation  becomes  greater  than  their  adhe- 
rion,  and  they  fall  down  like  rain.  Thia  fall- 
ing down  of  water  dost  not  only  takes  placa 
in  ft  vacnnm,  but  even  a  trifling  diminution  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  cause  it  when 
the  amount  of  watery  vajwr  in  the  (ur  is  large, 
as  seen  in  the  fact  that  rain  ia  usually  preceded 
by  a  descent  of  the  mercurial  column  of  the 
Wometer.  A  descent  of  temperature  ia  also  a 
caase  of  thia  eonden.>^ion  of  watery  vapor,  as 
it  diminishes  the  capacity  of  tha  air  for  holding 
ft  This  adhesion  theory  makes  tiie  hypothesis 
c^De  Saussnre  quite nnneceesary.  Thiasavant 
imagined  that  the  particlea  of  watery  vapor 
were  supported  in  the  clonds  by  being  hollow, 
with  a  vacnnm  inside,  and  thus,  being  lighter 
than  the  same  volmne  of  air,  they  were  sup- 
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ported  like  a  balloon.  He  was  strengthened 
in  this  noldon  by  the  microscopic  illomon 
which  often  canaes  solid  small  spheres  to  ap- 
pear as  if  hollow.  Still  auch  hollow  spheres 
ore  occasionally  seen  like  microscopio  soap 
bobbles,  but  they  have  air  in^de,  are  heavier 
than  the  air,  and  are  only  supported  by  odhe- 
non.  0.  6a»a  to  ga»e».  Tha  interpenetration 
of  gases  being  very  great,  it  is  impos^ble  to 
keep  their  surfaces  distinct ;  there  must  con- 
sequently be  much  adhesion  and  friction  be- 
tween them.  Direct  experiment  with  two 
gases  cannot  well  be  made,  but  ohservatitm 
demonstrates  this  great  adhesion  and  friction. 
Bo  one  small  jet  of  air  in  a  wide  tube  will  causa 
a  rush  of  air  to  follow ;  the  eihauat  Steam 
blown  npward  in  the  locomotive  fine  causes 
the  air  to  rush  out  with  it,  and  so  creates  the 
draft  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  heat. 
This  adhe^on  of  gases  plays  no  doubt  a  most 
important  part  in  ^e  actions  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  economy  of  nature. 

iDIGE  (anc.  Athaw ;  Ger.  Eu6h\  a  river  of 
the  Tyrol  and  N.  Italy,  rises  in  the  Swiss  Alpa, 
and  flows  £.,  S.,  S.  £.,  and  again  E.  about  220 
m.  to  the  Adriatic,  S.  of  Chioggia.  On  ita 
banks  are  the  towns  of  Trent  and  Roveredo  ia 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  fortresses  of  Verona  and 
Legnago  in  Venetia. 

IDIPOCEBE  (Lat.  adept,  fat,  and  cera,  wax, 
from  its  fatty  origin  and  waiy  oonastoncy),  a 
white,  solid,  non-putrescible  substance,  into 
which  human  bodies  are  sometimes  converted 
ai^r  burial.  If  the  dead  body  be  left  exposed 
to  the  ur  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  under- 
goes the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  is  rapidly 
decomposed  with  tha  evolution  of  offensive  and 
putrefective  gases.  If  buried  in  closed  coffins 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  or  in  a  tolerably 
dry  soil,  the  process  is  somewhat  modified ; 
the  putrescent  character  of  the  changes  Je 
less  marked,  the  otTensive  effinvia  are  much 
leas  abundantly  developed  or  ore  absorbed  by 
the  soil,  and  the  body  slowly  decomposes, 
losing  its  original  form  and  structure,  and 
finally  crumbling  away  to  powder,  leaving  only 
the  bonea,  which  remwn  for  a  long  time  after 
tha  remainder  of  the  body  has  become  unrecog- 
nizable. But  occasionally  it  has  been  found 
that  bodies  disinterred  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  have  not  undergone  either  of  these 
changes,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  white,  solid,  and  very  heavy  sub- 
stance, of  firm  consistenfy,  retaining  the  ori- 
ginal size  and  contour  of  the  frame,  so  that  the 
features  may  still  be  distinguishable,  and  even 
the  natural  markinga  and  textore  of  the  skin 
distinctly  apparent  This  substance  is  adipo- 
cere.  It  does  not  putrefy,  but  baa  evidently 
remained  unchanged  for  a  long  time  while 
buried,  and  after  disinterment  continues  with 
but  alight  alteration.  Aflier  exposure  to  the 
air  it  simply  becomes  lighter  in  weight,  drici 
and  more  granular,  owing  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  which  it  contained ;  so  that  a  body 
which  has  undergone  thia  conversion  may  be 
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afterward  preserved  for  an  indeSnite  time  with- 
out cbauging  materially  In  fonn  or  appearance. 
It  ia  this  change,  or  conver^on  of  the  soft  parte 
into  adipooere,  which  givee  rise  to  the  inataiicea 
oocawonallj  reported  of  human  bodies  being 
found  after  some  years  in  a  state  of  so-called 
petrifaotJoD.  The  white  color,  solidity,  and 
weight  of  the  bodies  thus  found  naturally  sug- 
gest to  the  popular  mind  the  idea  of  their 
having  become  petrified ;  but  the  change  which 
they  have  undergone  ia  in  reality  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  and  has  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  a  true  petrifaction. — It  is  found  that,  for 
B  body  to  become  changed  into  adipoeere,  two 
principal  conditions  are  mainly  requisito.  First, 
the  body  at  the  time  of  its  hnrial  must  be  faL 
Lean  bodies,  as  a  rule,  do  not  undergo  the 
change  in  question,  but  only  those  which  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  adipose  tissue.  And 
yet  it  is  not  the  adipose  tissue  it«elf  which  ia 
conyerted  into  adipoeere;  it  merely  supplies 
some  of  the  necessary  elements, .  which  are  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  alteration  in  other  tis- 
anes. The  seoond  necessary  condition  is  that 
the  body  should  be  buried  in  a  moist  place,  and 
one  in  which  the  water  collects  in  considerable 

auantity  and  remains  standing  at  or  about 
16  level  of  the  coffin,  without  being  rapidly 
changed.  Thus  a  single  body,  buried  in  marshy 
ground,  or  even  deposited  in  a  tomb  which  is 
undrained  and  collects  standing  water,  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  have  undergone  the  al- 
teration. A  collection  of  maLy  bodies  in  or 
Dear  the  same  spot  seems  also  to  favor  the 
change.  The  first  notable  instance  in  which  it 
was  observed  was  on  the  removal  in  1787  of 
the  bodies  deposited  in  the  Cimetiire  det  Inno- 
etnti  in  Paris,  where  they  had  beeu  accumulat- 
ing for  eight  or  nine  centuries,  many  of 
them  being  found  in  the  condition  of  adipoeere. 
In  1849,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  old  pot- 
ter's field  burying  ground,  utuated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Forty-ninth  street  and  Fourth  avenue, 
was  demolished  and  the  bodies  removed.  Kany 
of  them  had  been  buried  in  trenches  or  pita,  ' 


which  the  coffins  were   piled   one  upon 
other,  sometimes  ni  or  seven  deep.    This 


the 


sud  to  have  been  done  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  183S.  On  removal  of  the  bodies, 
those  occupying  the  upper  and  middle  tiers 
were  found  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  decom- 
posed ;  those  forming  the  one  or  two  lowermost 
tiers,  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  retained 
by  the  soil,  had  apparentiy  been  converted  into 
adipoeere,  but  had  been  subsequently  in  great 
part  dissolved  and  disintegrated  by  uie  water; 
while  those  situated  between  the  two  were  in 
many  instances  also  converted  into  adipoeere, 
but  completely  preserved,  retaining,  with  but 
a  few  changes,  their  natural  form  and  size. — 
The  process  of  the  conversion  of  a  human  body 
into  adipoeere  under  such  circumstances  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following:  The  fatty  substance 
of  the  adipose  tissue  first  undergoes  a  change, 
by  which  It  becomes  rancid  and  produces  two 
tatty  acids,  the  oleic  and  the  margaric  acids. 
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These  acids  are  liquid,  and,  b^g  in  large  qnaii- 
tity,  penetrate  the  neighboring  tissues,  so  that 
the  skin,  muscles,  Ac.,  become  permeated  and 
saturated  with  tbem.  At  the  same  time,  the 
albuminous  matter  of  these  tissues,  beginning 
to  undergo  decom^omtion,  produces  a  smoii 
quantity  of  ammonia,  which  unites  with  the 
&tty  acids,  making  on  ammoniacal  soap.  The 
greater  part  of  these  acids,  however,  is  taken 
up  by  combinations  of  lime,  forming  on  oieate 
or  marsarate  of  lime,  substances  comparatively 
insoluble  and  non-pntrescible.  The  lime  is  de- 
rived partly  from  the  soil,  being  brought  down 
in  solution  by  the  rain  water  as  it  filters  tbrongh 
BUcoessiTe  layers  of  superincumbent  earth.  If 
other  bodies  are  piled  above,  the  wat«r  which 
filters  through  also  brings  the  producta  of  their 
decomposition  and  partial  solution,  among 
which  ore  ammonia  and  lime,  until  the  whole 
of  the  fktty  acids  of  tiio  bodies  lying  at  the  re- 
quisite level  have  combined  wiUi  these  bas^ 
and  have  become  in  this  way  convert«d  into 
adipoeere.  Thus  the  tissues,  already  permeated 
by  the  fotty  acids,  are  now  saturated  with 
their  ammoniacal  and  calcareous  combinations, 
and  especially  with  the  oleate  and  mai^arats 
of  lime,  which  protecta  them  from  further  de- 
composition, and  causes  even  their  minute  ana- 
tomical structure  to  be  indefinitely  pres^red. 
These  bodies  when  first  taken  out  are,  as  we 
have  said,  dense  and  heavy,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dant moisture  which  they  contain;  bnt  this 
soon  evaporates  after  exposure  to  the  air,  leav- 
ing them  comparatively  light  and  dry. — It  is 
not  by  any  means  all  the  tissues  and  organa  of 
the  body  which  are  converted  into  adipoeere, 
even  under  favorable  circumstances.  Ilie  adi< 
pose  tisane  itself  disappears  more  or  less  com- 

tletely,  since  its  principal  ingredient  is  used  np 
I  accomplishing  the  alteration  of  other  IMrte. 
The  internal  organs  generally,  such  as  Uie  heart, 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &c.,  become 
shrivelled  and  disintegrated  and  finally  nndistin- 
guishable.  But  the  skin,  fascia,  tendons,  fibrous 
membranes  generally,  and  espedally  the  muscles 
of  the  head,  bmbs,  and  trunk,  are  all  more 
or  less  completely  preserved.  The  muscular 
texture  is  eamly  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  naturd  folds  of  the  skin,  or  accidental 
impressions  mode  upon  the  surface  by  portions 
of  the  dress  or  ligatures,  may  be  plamly  dis- 
cernible after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The 
bottCB,  teeth,  hmr,  and  of^er  less  destmctible 

iiarts  of  the  body,  do  not  seem  to  be  partiou- 
arly  infiuenced  by  the  change,  but  undergo 
only  the  usual  very  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible alterations  which  they  would  present  m 
ordinary  cases. 

1DIP06E  SDBSTISCIS  (Lat  adtp*,  fat),  a 
class  of  substances  of  a,  fatty  nature,  which  are 
present  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  moat 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  Adipose  sub- 
stances are  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydro^n, 
and  oiygen/to  the  exclusion  of  other  chemical 
elements.  They  ore  all  crystaUizable  at  a  low 
temperature  and  fluid  at  a  high  temperature, 
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combustible,  end.  inaolnble  in  wftter,  but  sola- 
ble  in  ether  and  in  each  other.  They  differ  from 
e&eh  other  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent chemical  elemecta  wDich  they  contain, 
and  puticiilariy  in  the  precise  degree  of  tem- 
peratnre  at  which  they  cryatallise  or  assume 
the  Bolid  farm ;  some  of  them,  euch  as  etearine 
when  pare,  remaining  solid  above  140°  F., 
while  others,  such  ae  oleine,  oontinne  fluid 
until  near  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The 
three  special  kinds  of  adipose  rabstanoe  with 
which  we  are  most  bmiliar  are  stearine,  mar- 
sarine,  and  oleine  ,■  stearine  and  marj^ne 
being  the  principal  constitaents  of  the  more 
solid  fats,  while  oleine  is  abundant  in  the  more 
flnid  fats,  or  oils.  In  the  animal  body,  these 
difierent  substances  are  usually  mingled  with 
each  other  in  rarioas  proportions,  thus  form- 
ing &ts  or  elea^noua  innodienta  of  different 
degrees  of  eon^stency.  They  are  found  in  the 
ulipose  tissue,  of  which  they  form  by  flir  the 
largest  part;  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  liver 
and  of  some  cartilages,  where  they  are  depos- 
ited in  the  form  of  microecopio  globules ;  in 
the  br^n  and  nervous  matter,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  proportjon  of  f^om  S  to  16  per 
cent.;  inthemarrow ofthe bones;  inthecbjle, 
to  which  flnid  the/  impart  its  opacity  and 
white  milky  color;  and  in  the  milk  itself  they 
exist  under  the  form  of  the  milk  globules, 
which  are  minute  particles  of  butter,  formed 
of  a  miztore  of  various  fatty  sabstaQces,  and 
BDspeuded  in  the  serous  fluids  of  the  secretion. 
There  is  also  a  sehaceous  matter  secreted  by 
the  skinj  es{>ecially  in  the  parts  covered  widi 
hair,  which  is  a  semi-solid  or  lardaceous  se- 
cretion, consisting  lai^lj  of  adipose  mate- 
lials.  Fatty  substances  also  eiiat  m  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  food,  since  they  enter  so 
largely  into  the  compomtion  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable tissues.  The  &t  of  meat,  the  liver  and 
the  brain  of  animals,  when  used  as  food,  of 
eanrae  supply  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  sub- 
■tanoee.  Milk  and  butter  and  the  yolk  of  ^gs 
are  e^>ectallj  rich  in  these  materials;  and  many 
articles  of  vegetable  food,  snch  as  nuts,  olives, 
Indian  com,  &c.,  also  contain  them  in  large 
proportion. — Although  fetty  substances  by 
themselves  are  not  capable  of  sastaining  life 
when  used  eicluavely  as  articles  of  food,  yet 
they  are  extremely  usefiil  and  perhaps  indis- 
pensable as  part  ofthe  regimen.  This  is  shown 
by  the  instinctive  dedre,  which  is  nearly  uni- 
versal among  healthy  persons,  to  have  some 
kinds  of  adipose  materials  as  a  portion  of  the 
tooA ;  butter,  &t,  and  olive  oil  being  the  kinds 
most  highly  valued  and  aboodautly  used.  It 
iias  also  been  proved  directly  by  the  experi- 
ments on  the  fattening  of  animals  by  Bonssin- 
gault  (ChimU  a^ieoU),  who  found  that,  how- 
Aver  abundant  and  appropriate  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  food  might  be,  the  addition  of 
A  small  quantity  of  fatty  substance  improved 
greatly  the  condition  of  the  animals,  and  caused 
the  ffH-Diation  in  their  own  bodies  of  a  much 
larger  amount  of  fat  than  that  which  had  been 
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introdnoed.  Thus  the  fat  which  exists  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  a  living  animal  has  not 
all  been  derived  from  similar  materials  taken 
with  the  food.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  fittty  sutntauces  are  pro- 
duced in  some  way,  in  the  process  of  digestion 
and  asmmilation,  from  the  starchy  and  saccha- 
rine elements  of  the  food.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  food  containing  an 
abundance  of  starch  and  sugar  is  especially  fa- 
vorable to  the  deposit  of  fbt ;  and  BoussingaQlt 
also  fonod  that  the  most  effective  diet  for  the  fat- 
tening of  pigs  was  one  consisting  very  largely  of 
cooked  starchy  materials,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  proportion  of  fatty  substances.  The  adi- 
pose substances  found  in  the  body  are  thus  part- 
ly introduced  with  the  food,  and  parti;  gener- 
ated from  the  transformation  of  its  starchy  and 
saccharine  ingredienta.  Thej  are  then  depos- 
ited in  the  various  tissues,  or  form  for  the  timS 
a  part  of  the  fluids  or  seoretions,  like  the  chyle, 
the  milk,  and  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin. 
Of  oil  the  fiitty  material  thus  tiikeu  with  the 
food,  or  generated  in  the  system,  but  a  small 
part  is  again  discharged  in  its  own  form.  It  is 
only  the  fat  of  the  sebaceous  matter  and  that 
of  iho  milk  which  is  thus  discharged.  The  re- 
mainder is  decomposed  or  transformed  in  some 
way  in  the  daily  process  of  nutrition,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  recognizable  as  fat.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  writers,  it  is  directly  oxidized  by 
the  air  taken  in  by  respiration  i  thus  proda- 
cing  animal  heat  and  the  evolution  of  carbonio 
acid,  as  it  would  do  if  burned,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  combustion.  But  tiis  most  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  rince  we  cannot  yet  follow 
all  the  details  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  living  body.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  fat  which  is  taken  np  from 
the  intestine  during  the  digestion  of  food  is 
absorbed  by  the  vessels,  partly  deposited  in  the 
adipose  and  other  solid  tissues,  and  for  the 
most  part  rapidly  decomposed  or  transformed, 
so  that  it  disappears  and  is  used  up,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE,  the  tissue  in  animal  bodies 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  adipose 
substance,  known  in  ordinary  language  as  the 
fat  of  the  animal,  in  distinction  fl'om  the  lean 
or  muscular  flesh.  The  adipose  tissue  is  dtu- 
ated  prinoipally  beneath  the  skin  and  over  the 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  abdomen, 
about  the  elieeks,  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
over  the  buttocks,  on  the  outside  of  the  heart 
about  the  ori^n  of  the  great  vessels,  over  the 
intestines,  where  it  fomis  a  special  layer  or  dis- 
tinct curtain  called  the  omentum,  around  the 
kidneys,  and  in  various  places  about  the  inner 
side  of  the  abdominal  walls.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  distinct  masses  or  lobules,  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  thin  layers  of 
areolar  tissue,  containing  the  few  blood  vessels 
and  nerves  with  which  the  adipose  tissue  is 
supplied.  Each  lobule  in  its  turn  consists  of  a 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  or  closed  sacs, 
about  ^  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
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peculiar  to  the  tisane  and  ore  oalled  the  adipose 
veaiclea.  Each  vencle  conaists  of  a  tltin,  color- 
less, and  stractoreless  animal  membrane,  em- 
bracing a  closed  cavity,  and  filled  with  flnid  or 
semi-fluid  fat.  The  veaieleB  generally  approx- 
imate a  globolar  or  ovoid  form,  bat  with  some 
flattening  and  angularity  of  sorface  prodaced 
by  mntoal  compression.  The  albnminoid  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  compoaition  of  the  adi- 
pose tiasne,  snolt  as  those  composing  the  wall 
of  the  vesicles,  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue, 
&o.,  are  mnch  less  abundant  than  its  fattj  con- 
tents. The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  are  partio- 
nlarly  scanty,  as  compared  witii  those  of  the 
neighboring  skin  and  muscles ;  so  that  a  wound 
of  the  adipose  tisane  produces  bnt  slight  pain 
and  very  little  bleeding. — The  functions  of  the 
adipose  tissue  are  for  ^e  most  part  physical  in 
tiieir  character.  It  acts  as  a  cushion  to  pro- 
ject delicate  parts  from  pressors  or  iigary. 
Particularly,  wherever  the  skin  is  exposed  to 
frequent  pressure  over  a  bony  prominenoo,  as 
over  the  buttopfca  or  beneath  the  heel,  it  is 
defended  by  on  elastdo  layer  of  fat  The  eye- 
ball rests  in  its  socket  upon  snch  a  cushion  of 
adipose  tissue,  and  the  abdominal  organs  are 
protected  fr»»n  i^jorionspressureby  thatof  the 
omentum  and  the  abdominal  walls.  The  en- 
tire layer  of  adipose  tiaaue  beneath  the  skin 
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and  elsewhere  also  ftcte  as  a  protection  to  the 
animal  warmth.  Being  to  a  great  estent  a 
ntm-ooDdDctor,  it  is  a  kind  of  natural  blanket, 
which  prevents  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  of 
the  internal  organs,  and  thus  serves  to  maint^ 
their  temperature.  An  abundant  layer  of  ap- 
pose tissue  is  aocordingly  an  effective  proteo- 
tion  against  external  cold,  while  animab  which 
are  in  an  emaciated  condition  more  readily 
suffer  from  its  effects. — Adipose  tissue  is  some- 
times deposited  in  an  exoes»ve  degree,  form- 
ing morbid  growths  or  tvmors.  Those  tnmora, 
however,  are  usually  not  dangerous,  but  only 
inconvenient  from  their  size  or  utuation. 

ADIBONDICK  mrKTAINS,  the  principal 
group  of  mountains  in  New  York,  extending 
from  the  extreme  N.  E.  comer  t^  the  state  in 
a  8.  S,  W.  direction  toward  its  centre,  occupy- 
ing portions  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  and 
Hamilton  counties.  The  Cat^ills,  S.  of  the 
Uohawk  river,  may  be  regarded  as  their  exten- 
sion in  this  direction.  In  the  western  part  of 
Essex  county  these  mountains  have  their  great- 
est development,  and  present  the  highest  peaks 
of  any  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Appala- 
chian chain,  Mount  Washington  in  New  llam- 
shire  alone  excepted.  They  rise  from  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  which  extends  over  this  p<»tion 
of  the  country  for  IGO  miles  in  latitoae  and 
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100  in  longitode,  and  is  hself  ne&rlj-  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  snm- 
raits  are  those  of  Uonnts  Marcy,  8t.  AnthoD^, 
HcMartin,  Bevard,  EmmoDB,  and  Mclntyre. 
The  first  of  these  reaches  the  height  of  5,837 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  St.  Anthony, 
McMartin,  and  Seward  are  snpposod  to  be 
■bout  6,000  feet  high,  and  the  other  two  Hnm- 
tnita  aboQt  4,000  feet  each.  These  monntains 
are  in  ranges,  which  have  a  general  N.  N.  E. 
and  8.  &.  W.  direction ;  bnt  being  fonned  not 
of  stratified,  tnit  of  granitio  rocks,  thej  lack 
that  precisi<Hi  of  oatline  which  characterizes 
the  niountuns  of  the  same  Appalachian  sja- 
tem  in  the  middle  and  eoutfaem  states.  For 
the  same  reason  the  jieaka  assume  more  of  the 
conical  form,  the  slopes  of  the  monntains  ore 
more  abrapt,  and  the  scenerj  wilder  and 
grander  than  among  the  monntains  of  the  sedi- 


mentarr  rocks.  The  Saranao  and  the  Ansable, 
whose  sonrc«s  are  among  these  monntains,  run 
in  near);  parallel  lines  toward  the  aortbeast, 
dischat^ng  their  waters  into  Lake  Chomplain. 
Tbey  define  upon  the  map  the  position  of  the 
valleys,  which  have  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment tnronghoot  the  whole  chain,  aad  to  some 
extent  the  position  of  the  ranges  of  mountains 
also.  In  the  other  direction,  the  Boreas,  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Cedar  rivers,  which  all  unite 
below  into  the  Hudson,  define  the  extension 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Ansable  and  its  branches 


lake,  Kaqnette  lake,  and  the  Fnlton  lakes,  lie  in 

the  same  line  with  .the  valley  of  the  fiaranac, 
and  mark  its  eitenuon  fi-om  the  central  eleva- 
tion of  the  platean  toward  the  southwest 
The  drunage  of  this  table  land  is  toward  Lake 
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Champlain  on  the  east,  the  St  Lawrence  on 
the  northwest,  and  the  Hudson  on  the  sonth. 
The  sonrces  of  many  of  the  streams  which  flow 
tn  these  different  directions  often  interlock 
<ritii  each  other ;  and  the  nnmerons  lakes  and 
ponds  with  which  they  connect  lie  almost 
upon  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  eleva- 
tions of  many  of  these  sheets  of  water  are 
given  bv  Prof.  Benedict,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  included  between  1,500  and  1,731  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  being  the 
elevation  of  Raquette  lake.  The  great  numbers 
of  these  lakes  and  rivers  easily  navigable  to 
the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian,  with  occanooal 
portaf^  past  the  rapids  and  falls,  gave  to 
this  district  in  former  times  featores  ol  great 
interest.  The  deer,  moose,  caribou,  bear, 
beaver,  and  ott«r  were  abundant  throughout 
this  reffioii,  and,  with  the  numerous  varieties 


of  flsh,  among  them  the  salmon  trout  and  the 
pike,  of  those  excellent  qualities  only  met  with 
m  onr  northern  inland  waters,  ^ve  to  that 
ancient  race  nearly  all  they  requu-ed  for  sus- 
tenance. Tlie  game,  excepting  the  caribou, 
still  linger  about  the  Adirondacks.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  forests,  groves  of  birch, 
beech,  maple,  and  ash  succeeding  to  the  ever- 
greens, among  which  the  most  common  ore  the 
hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  with  the  vain- 
able  whit«  pme  intermixed  with  and  overtop- 
ping the  rest.  In  the  lower  lands  olong  the 
streams  a  denser  growth  of  the  even^ens  is 
more  common,  forming  almost  iraponetrable 
swamps  of  cedar,  tamarack  or  hackmatack, 
and  hemlock.  The  white  pine  is  the  most  val- 
nable  product  of  this  region;  and  the  numer- 
ous rivers,  which  served  as  roads  for  reaching 
every  port  of  it,  now  answer  the  same  purpose 
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for  oonvejing  thia  valuable  tJmber  to  market. 
So  important  baa  the  pine  npon  these  monn- 
tuna  become,  that  large  bqidb  have  been  ex- 
pended in  removing  the  obstractions  of  the 
atreams,  and  in  opening  new  outleta  to  the 
lakes,  b;  which  in  the  spring  frealieta  the  logs 
coold  be  ran  down.  Ae  maj  well  be  supposed, 
thia  mountain  region  offere  little  inducement  to 
the  permanent  settler.  Only  along  the  wider 
bottoma  of  the  Baranao  and  the  Ausable,  the 
fertile  allnvial  soil,  the  wash  of  the  monntaina, 
tempts  to  ctdtivatioQ. — Abont  40  jeara  ago  the 
discover;  of  enonuons  masses  of  ma^etic  iron 
ore  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moontainB  led  to 
the  estabhshment  of  the  village  of  Adirondack, 
in  the  township  of  Macomb,  on  the  western 
border  of  Essex  county,  abont  60  m.  W.  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Iron  works  were  erected  on 
a  Bcale  of  considerable  magnitnde  \  bnt  the  final 
result  was  that  the  distance  trom  market,  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  difficnltiea  of  trana- 
portatdon  made  tlie  enterprise  onprofltable  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
iron,  and  the  works  are  now  wholly,  aban- 
doned.— Of  late  years  tlie  whole  northen)  wil- 
derness of  New  York  has  come  to  be  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Adirondacks,  and  is  much 
resorted  to,  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but  by 
tourists  of  both  sexes,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion taverns  have  been  established  at  conve- 
nient distances.  All  travelling  tliere  is  done  by 
means  of  boats  of  small  size  and  slight  build, 
rowed  by  a  fflogle  gaide,  and  made  so  light  that 
the  craft  can  be  lilted  from  the  w&tor  and  car- 
ried on  the  guide's  shoulders  from  pond  to 
poiid  or  nx>m  stream  to  stream.  Competent 
guides,  steady,  iateUigent,  and  experienced  men, 
can  be  hired  at  all  the  taverns,  who  will  pro- 
vide boats,  tents,  and  everything  requisite  for 
a  trip.  Each  traveller  should  have  a  guide 
and  a  boat  to  himself,  and  the  cost  of  their 
mmntenance  in  the  woods  is  not  more  than 
a  dollar  a  week  for  each  man  of  the  party. 
The  fare  is  chiefly  trout  and  venison,  of  which 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  to  be  procured. 
A  good-sized  valise  or  carpet-bag  will  hold  all 
the  clothes  that  one  person  needs  for  a  two 
months'  trip.  There  are  several  routes  by 
which  the  Adirondacks  can  be  reached,  bnt 


will  land  the  traveller  at  Port  Kent,  nearly 
opposite  Burlington,  VL,  where  coaches  are 
always  waiting  to  t&ke  passengers,  six  miles, 
to  Keeseville.  Here  conveyances  for  the  wil- 
derness con  always  be  had, 

ADIT  (Lat.  aditiit,  entrance),  a  horizontal 
passage  made  into  mines  for  the  purpose  of 
druning  them,  and  also  for  the  eitractjon  of 
their  prodncts  at  the  lowest  convenient  level. 
In  very  mountainous  regions  adits  often  pre- 
sent the  readiest  means  of  access  to  the  min- 
eral veins  known  to  exist  in  the  interior  of 
precipitous  hills.  Enormous  sums  liave  beeu 
expended  in  the  silver  region  of  Mexico  in 
these  exploring  adits.     One  of  the  most  fa- 
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mous  adita  in  the  world  is  that  of  ElansthaL 

in  the  Hartz,  which  is  6^  miles  long,  and 
passes  upward  of  300  yards  below  the  church 
of  Elausth&l.  Its  excavation  lasted  fhmi  the 
year  1777  till  1600,  and  cost  about  $830,000. 
The  adit  which  drains  the  district  of  Gwenap, 
in  Cornwall,  ia  estimated  with  its  branches  to 
extend  a  distance  of  SO  miles ;  its  mouth  is  in  a 
valley  near  the  sea,  and  from  it  are  discharged 
the  superficial  waters  of  numerons  mines,  as 
also  all  the  water  pumped  up  in  them  to  its  leveL 
One  of  the  most  extensive  aoits  in  the  world  was 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  Austrian  government,  and  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  II.  Its  mouth  is  in 
the  banks  of  tlie  river  Oran,  in  Hungary,  and 
it  passes  by  the  mines  of  Hodritz  toward  ttiose 
of  Schemniti,  about  10  miles.  The  object  of 
its  construction  is  partly  to  explore  for  new 
veins,  and  in  part  to  drain  mines  already  in 
operation.  A  work  of  similar  magnitude  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  Washoe  mining  district 
of  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
Comstook  lode.  It  is  known  as  the  Sntro  tun- 
nel, and  the  plan  was  to  commence  at  the 
Carson  river,  160  feet  above  tbe  stream,  and 
to  excavate  a  space  of  12  by  14  feet  to  a  dis- 
tance of  19,790  feet,  when  the  lode  would  be 
cut  at  a  depth  of  1,898  feet  below  the  outerop. 
A  croea  tunnd  was  to  be  constructed  along  tne 
ledge  about  12,000  feet,  to  connect  with  all  the 
mines,  and  four  shafts  were  to  be  annk  for  ven- 
tilation. A  company  for  its  constraction  re- 
ceived large  privileges  from  congress  in  1S6S, 
and  atterward  application  was  made  for  a  gov- 
ernment subsidy.  A  commission  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  prqject,  which  early  in  1872 
reported  unfavorably,  estimating  the  cost  at 
14,418,829.  The  work  was  not  then  far  ad- 
vanced, but  has  since  been  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted boUi  upon  the  main  tunnel  and  the  shafts. 

ADJDTINT,  a  staff  otlicer  attached  to  the 
commander  or  to  the  headquarters  of  lai^r 
or  smaller  bodies  of  troops.  Generallv,  the 
commander  of  every  military  post,  battalion, 
regiment,  brigade,  division,  corps,  army,  or 
military  department  has  an  ac^utant,  or  an 
at^utant  general,  with  such  assistants  as  the 
importance  of  the  command  may  require.  The 
dnty  of  the  adjutant  is  to  asnst  his  cnief  in  the 
performance  of  his  military  dutiea,  to  make 
known  his  orders,  to  see  to  th^  execution,  to 
receive  reports,  and  to  take  care  of  the  records 
and  retnms  polaining  to  the  troops.  He  baa 
therefore  unacr  his  charge,  to  a  ^%at  extent, 
the  internal  economy  of  the  command  to  which 
he  is  attached.  By  authoritj  of  the  com- 
mander, he  r^ulates  the  rotation  of  duty 
among  its  component  porta,  and  gives  out  the 
daily  orders;  at  tbe  same  time,  he  is  a  sort  of 
clerk  to  his  chief,  carries  on  the  correspondence 
with  detachments  and  with  the  superior  au- 
thorities, arranges  the  daily  reports  and  returns 
into  tabular  form,  and  keeps  the  Journal  and 
statistical  hooka  of  his  body  of  troops.  Larger 
bodies  of  troops  now  generally  have  a  regular 
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■taff  attached,  taken  fiwm  the  geaeral  staff  of 
the  army,  and  under  a  "chief  of  the  atofi;" 
who  tabea  to  himself  the  higher  fhoctioDB  of 
sdjntant,  and  leaves  him  merely  the  transmis- 
Bion  of  orders  and  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
ternal rontio«  duty  of  the  corps.  Ovring  to 
the  dtOerence  of  regalatjons  and  military  By»- 
tem&,  aH  well  as  to  the  pecaliarities  of  com- 
manders, there  is  practictui;  a  great  variet;  in 
the  functions  of  a^jntants.  In  the  army  of 
the  United  States  there  b  one  adjutant,  or 
adjutant  general,  attached  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, who  isBoes  the  orders  of  the  secretary 
of  war  and  the  general-in-chief,  and  has  charge 
of  the  military  record  of  the  government.  He 
Is  also  head  of  the  adjutant  general's  depart- 
matt,  composed  of  a  fixed  nnmher  of  colonels, 
lieatenant  colonels,  and  m^ors,  promoted  by 
selection  from  the  ofBcera  of  the  army,  and 
anigned  to  duty  in  the  bnreaas  of  the  a^u- 
tant  general's  oftlce  or  with  the  headquarters 
of  armies,  corps,  divi^ons,  brigades,  or  military 
dhriaons  and  departments ;  they  arc  called  as- 
Bstant  adjutants  general.  Besides  these,  the 
governor  of  each  state  has  an  adjutant  general, 
while  the  reqairements  of  monarchical  institn- 
tMNDS  have  created  in  almost  all  European  states 
hosts  of  titular  aii^iitants  general  to  the  mon- 
arch, whose  functions  are  imaginary,  except 
when  called  upon  to  do  duty  with  their  mas- 
ter; and  even  then  these  functions  are  of  a 
pnrely  formal  kind. 
JUUVTiHT  HID.  See  Marabott. 
IDLBBEIG.  I.  TIsdlMlr  Federeritck,  count, 
a  Rnsaian  statesman,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
17S3.  His  mother,  the  widow  of  a  colonel,  and 
nperior  of  a  seminary  for  the  daughters  of  the 
nobihty,  was  mnch  befriended  by  the  empress 
Uaria  Feodorovna,  through  whose  influence 
tfaeson  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  in  1817 
a4jutant  to  the  ^rand  duke  Nicholas.  After 
the  latter's  accesBion  to  the  throne,  Adlerherg 
became  his  constant  companion,  and  was  made 

riral  of  infantry  in  1843  and  count  ia  1847. 
1852  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
conrt,  the  most  influential  office  in  the  person- 
al service  of  the  imperial  family,  and  which 
requires  constant  attendance  on  the  emperor. 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (1S55),  and  at  that 
emperor's  urgent  recommendation,  he  retained 
his  post  under  Alexander  II.,  whose  full  coufl- 
dence  he  also  enjoyed.  In  I8G9  he  retired  on 
BGConnt  of  old  age.  For  many  yeor^  he  hod 
also  officiated  as  piostniagter  general,  and  con- 
tributed mnch  toward  postal  reform.  His 
rioter,  widow  <£  the  conncitlor  of  state  Bara-  j 
nofi^  bronght  np  the  daughters  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  and  was  made  a  countess  in  1846.  | 
IL  iOerkenc  U.,  Aleiaa4er,  count,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  sncceeded  him  in  1869  as  minis- 
ter of  the  court  and  chancellor  of  imperial  dcc- 
oratioDa,  and  holds  the  rank  of  general  of  in- 
&ntry  and  chief  aide-de-camp  of  the  czar.  He 
i*  inseparable  from  the  emperor,  of  whom  ho 
had  been  a  schoolmate,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  Journey  to  Germany  and  the 
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Caucasus  m  1871.    III.  lAerktrg  HI., , 

brother  of  the  preceding,  was  active  in  the 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1849,  published  in  1852 
a  narrative  of  his  Jonmey  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Ot  Riiaa  e'  Yenaalem,   "From  Rome  t 


some  time  military  commis«oner  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  embassy  at  Berlin.  He  holds 
the  rank  of  a^jntant  general  of  the  emi>eror, 
and  since  ISBl  also  that  of  lieutenant  general. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  governor  general 
of  Finland. 

ADLEBCREFTZ,  Kvl  Jahai,  count,  a  Swedish 
soldier,  bom  April  27,  17B7,  died  Aug,  21, 
1816.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Finnish 
war  against  Russia  in  1808,  as  a^utant  general 
of  Field  Marshal  Klingsporr,  and  on  March  18, 
ISOSJoined  that  officer  in  arresting  Gusta- 
vns  IV.  in  his  own  palace.  The  Mng  was 
deposed,  and  the  diet  on  May  1  thanked  Adler- 
creutz  and  his  fellow  conspirators  for  having 
saved  Sweden  from  ruin  by  thtar  daring.  He 
was  made  lieutenant  general  in  1609  and 
count  in  1314. 

ADLESSPIUE.  I.  Geerg,  count,  a  Swedish 
soldier  and  statesman,  bom  March  28,  1760, 
died  Sept.  28,  1835.  He  enjoyed  the  ctaifl- 
dence  of  Gustavns  III.,  after  whose  death 
(1792)  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  edited 
from  1797  to  1801  a  periodical,  lAtning  i  blan- 
dade  Anmen,  the  liberal  politics  of  which  gave 
nmbroge  to  the  government.  In  1809  he 
joined  in  the  campaign  against  Russia,  as  well 
as  in  the  conniiraoy  wliich  culminated  on 
March  IS  in  the  arrest  and  deposition  of 
Gustavns  IV.  He  had  insisted  upon  the  cou- 
Bunuuatiou  of  this  event  without  bloodshed  and 
revolutionary  commotion.  On  May  1,  1809, 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  diet,  ana 
was  promoted  to  various  high  dignities,  eventn- 
allyincluding  that  of  count  and  provincial  gov- 
ernor general,  which  latter  post  he  resigned  in 
1824.  He  was  fined  m  1831  for  having  pub- 
lished secret  state  papers  and  his  private  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  Swedish  nrinces, 
but  protested  agiunst  tiie  iigustice  of  the  pun- 
ishment and  persisted  in  the  publication 
(Handlingar  rSrande  Steriget  (Udre  och  nyare 
hiiti/ria,  9  vols.,  Stockholm,  1830-'33).  II. 
Kail  Aagiit,  count,  an  author,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  bora  in  1810,  died  in  1862. 
Like  his  father,  he  possessed  poetical  talent, 
and  published  various  novels  and  lyrical  efhi- 
sions  under  the  name  of  Albano.  Ilis  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  historical  works,  entitled  1809 
An  Resolution,  and  1809  oeh  1810  Tidttajtor 
(respectively  2  and  3  vols.,  Stockholm,  1849), 
and  Anteeknini/ar  om  lortgdngna  Samtida  (3 
vols..  18flO-'62). 

IDHETl'S,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of 
Pherte,  in  Thcssaly,  who  took  part  in  the  t'aly- 
donian  hunt  and  the  Argonautio  eipeditiou. 
He  is  said  to  have  obtained,  through  tile  inter- 
cession of  Apollo,  deliverance  from  death,  on 
condition  that   his  father,  mother,  or  wife 
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shonid  Tolnntarily  die  for  him.  TUs  vss 
cheerfully  complied  with  by  his  wife  Alcestia, 
daughter  of  Peliaa,  who  was  stihsequently  res- 
cned  from  the  hands  of  Pluto  by  Hercules  snd 
restored  t«  Admetus. 

iDMINlSTUTOB.    Bee  Exboutob. 

JAIIIRIL,  a  n&vsl  ofGcer  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  title  was  irtrodnced  by  the  Genoese  and 
other  Italians  into  Europe,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  Arabio  word  amir,  which 
was  also  used  in  reference  to  shipping  hj  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.  Tne  office  of 
admiral  was  not  created  for  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  until  during  the  second  year 
of  the  oivU  war.  Previously  the  grade  of 
captain  was  the  highest  in  the  service,  al- 
though tiie  tills  of  commodore  had  been  ac- 
csorded  to  commanders  of  squadrons  and  naval 
stations,  and  they  had  assumed  the  commo- 
dore's distinguishing  broad  pennant.  By  act 
of  congress,  Jan.  16,  196T,  captains  in  com- 
mand of  squadrons  were  denominated  flog 
officers,  and  by  subsequent  and  progressive  de- 
partmental orders  and  regulations  they  sub- 
Btitoted  for  the  broad  pennant  a  sqnare  bine 
flag  worn  at  the  mizzen ;  next  the  same  at  the 
fore  for  those  over  20  years  commissioned  as 
oaptwn,  and  the  senior  captain's  was  carried  at 
the  main;  finally  they  oame  to  arrogate  all  of 
the  functions  of  admirals.  Congress  established 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  July  16,  1862,  snd 
commissioned  therein  on  account  of  eminent 
individual  services  David  G.  Farragnt  and 
three  other  captains  from  the  active  list,  and 
Charles  Stewart  and  ten  other  distingnished 
veterans  from  the  retired  list.  The  grade  of 
vice  admiral  was  constituted  by  act  of  Dec. 
21,  1864,  and  Farragut  promoted  thereto  as  a 
reward  for  Mobile;  andTas  a  further  token  of 
gratitude  and  honor  the  grade  of  admiral  was 
created  for  him  July  2(5,  1866,  The  rank  of 
admiral  is  relatively  equivalent  to  that  of  gen- 
eral in  the  army,  vice  admiral  to  lieutenant 
general,  and  rear  admiral  to  major  general. 
The  pay  per  annum  of  admiral  is  $13,000; 
the  sea  pay  of  vice  admiral  f  9,000,  and  of  rear 
admiral  88,000.  There  have  been  bestowed 
3  commissions  of  admiral,  8  of  vice  admiral, 
and  65  of  rear  admiral ;  and  there  are  now  in 
the  service  1  admiral,  1  vice  admiral,  and  88 
rear  admirals ;  of  the  latter,  12  are  on  the  ac- 
tive and  26  on  the  retired  list.— ^In  Great  Brit^ 
ain  there  were  until  1864  three  classes  of  ad- 
mirals, red,  white,  and  blue.  The  distinction 
of  flags  was  t lieu  abolished,  and  ODiy  the  white 
flag  retained  in  the  royal  navy.  The  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  formerly  vested  in  a  lord  high  admiral. 
James  11.  when  duke  of  York  held  this  office, 
and  when  king,  on  account  of  his  predilection 
for  the  naval  service,  kept  it  in  his  own  hands. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  Queen 
Anue,  was  also  lord  high  admiral.  The  last  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  was  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
afterward  William  IV.,  who  held  it  from  May, 
182T,  till  September,  1828,  rince  which  time 
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the  office  has  been  pnt  In  oommisnon,  the  du- 
ties bdng  performed  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, who  are  03  in  number,  the  first  lord 
having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    Uis  pay  is  £4,- 

600  per  annum. — The  highest  officer  in  tlie 
Russian  navy  bears  the  title  of  general  admiraL 
IDHIULTT.  In  England  at  a  very  early 
period  the  administration  of  the  navy,  and  ti 
all  affairs  pertaining  to  commerce,  ships,  and 
navigation,  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
high  seas  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  realm, 
seems  to  have  been  delegated  to  a  naval  offl- 
oer  of  high  dignity  called  the  lord  high  admiral, 
deriving  his  authority  directly  from  the  sor- 
ereien,  and  invested  with  powers  over  some 
of  the  sovereign's  most  important  prerogative 
rights.  His  flmctionB,  covering  originally  all 
maritime  affairs,  extended  also  to  the  private 
concerns  of  the  subject  in  commercial  trade. 
Allof  his  powers  which  required  Judicial  action 
were  delegated  to  a  court  of  admiralty,  and 
they  still  remain  its  chDracteristio  frmctjoo. 
That  part  of  the  jurisdiction  which  was  purely 
executive,  and  which  related  especially  to  the 
navy  and  the  royal  privilege,  was  at  a  very 
early  dat«  transferred  to  other  departments  or 
Iribunais.  Ori^nally,  then,  the  high  court  of 
admiralty  in  England  was  the  court  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  and  its  judge  was  his  lientenanl. 
The  admiral  also  appointed  vice  admirals,  and 
their  lieutensnts  in  turn  were  the  Jadges  of  the 
vice  admiralty  courts  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  commission  usaally  issued  to 
the  admiral  of  England  in  the  leth  and  17th 
centuries  gave  him  cognizance  of  "  debts,  bills 
of  exchange,  policies  of  insurance,  accounts, 
charter  parties,  contractions,  bills  of  lading, 
and  all  other  contracts  which  any  ways  con- 
cern moneys  due  tor  freight  of  ships,  moneys 
lent  to  be  paid  beyond  the  sea  at  the  hazard 
of  the  lender,  and  also  of  any  cause,  business, 
or  injury  whatsoever  had  or  done  on  or  upon 
or  through  the  seas  or  public  rivers,  or  fresh 
waters,  streams,  havens,  and  places  subject 
to  overflowing,  within  the  flowing  and  ebbing 
of  the  sea,  upon  their  shores  or  banks,  frt>m 
the  lirat  bridges  toward  the  sea,  throughont 
our  kingdom  or  dominions  aforesaid,  or  else- 
where beyond  the  seas,  or  in  any  parts  be- 
yond the  seas  whatsoever,"  &c.  A  commis- 
sion of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  gives  to  the 
admiral  authority  in  cases  of  treasons,  rob- 
beries, and  other  crimes  on  the  seas  or  other 
waters  within  the  king's  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion. But  these  commis^ons,  though  thll 
and  large,  are,  it  must  bo  remembered,  ol 
a  comparatively  recent  date ;  for  the  aomi- 
ralty  jurisdietion  is  very  ancient,  and  the 
"  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,"  a  sort  of 
code  of  the  admiralty  law  of  England,  com- 
piled probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  contains  constitutions  of  John  (1199), 
Richard  I.  (1189),  and  Henry  I.  (1100),  relat- 
ing to  the  admiralty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  consular 
conrta  of  the  Mediterranean.      Its  decisioDa 
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were  governed  hy  the  practioe  of  those  and 
tbe  like  courts  on  the  continent  by  the  ancient 
coBtomarj  laws  of  the  eea  and  commeroe,  and 
br  tboee  collectioos-'Cach  as  the  lawa  of 
iUiodea  and  Citron,  the  Wata^^cAt  of  WUby, 
the  Hanaeatio  ordinances,  and  the  Contolato  del 
Mara — which  from  time  to  time  shaped  the 
admiraltT  law  of  Europe.  From  the  course 
of  the  adminbtratioo  of  the  law  in  thoae  con- 
tinental eonrta  from  which  the  English  adiui- 
raltj  borrowed  its  procedure,  and  trom  the  fact 
that  its  cbaracteriatio  Jurisdiction  related  so 
large);  to  corameroiai  dealings  with  the  states 
of  continental  Emnpe  where  the  Roman  law 
prevuled,  the  law  and  practice  of  the  English 
coDTt  adopted  and  followed  also  the  principles 
and  mlea  of  that  system  of  jarisprudence.  But 
the  Koman  law  was  reguded  in  those  earlj 
Mrioda  with  great  jealousy  and  suraioion  in 
England,  and  many  efforts  were  maoe  to  re- 
strain the  jurisdiotiou  of  tlie  admiralty  with- 
in the  narroweet  possible  limiL  It  was 
charged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  now 
the  admiralty  olaimed  Jurisdiction  of  tres- 
paseee  on  land  and  within  the  bodies  of  coun- 
ties, and  ondertook  to  regulate  the  wagee  of 
labor  and  the  prices  of  proviums.  Aa  a  result 
of  the  oomplaint  it  was  enacted  in  the  18th 
year  of  Bicbard  11.  (t3»0),  that  "  the  admirals 
and  their  depntiu  aball  not  meddle  henceforth 
of  anything  done  within  the  realm,  but  only 
of  a  thing  done  npou  the  sea ; "  and  in  the  IGth 
year  of  the  same  reign  (1882),  that  "  all  man- 
ner of  contracts,  pleas,  and  qoerelea,  and  all 
other  things  rising  within  the  bodies  of  coun- 
tiea,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  as  afore,  and 
also  wrecks  of  the  sea,  shall  be  determined  and 
remedied  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  be- 
fore nor  by  the  admiral  nor  hia  lieutenant  in 
any  wise."  The  admonitions  of  these  statutes 
were  still  farther  emphasized  by  a  law  of 
Itenry  IV.  (1411),  which  not  only  inflicted 
fines  on  pereons  proceeding  in  the  admiralty 
eoorta  in  the  forbidden  eausea,  but  also  fined 
the  admiralty  jndges  who  entertained  their 
Boite.  About  tLe  same  time  the  common  law 
conrts  began  to  issue  their  prohibitions  to  the 
eonrte  of  admiralty,  forbidding  their  interfer- 
euoe  in  certain  disputed  cases.  This  matter  of 
prohibitions  became  the  sutnect  of  a  sort  of 
coDTentian  between  the  Judges  of  the  rival 
oonrts  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1675), 
which  qnelled  the  discord  notil  the  next  reign. 
Cok«  (15G1-1688)  repudiated  the  agreement 
joat  referred  to,  though  it  had  been  observed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  ^ond  that 
it  was  not  rigned,  and  that  the  JaBtices  of  the 
qneen's  bencn  had  never  assented  to  it;  and 
lie  aocordingly  sent  ont  prohibitions  from  his 
court  more  fierce  than  had  ever  issued  yet. 
There  was  never  ranch  peace  with  tbe  admu^- 
ty  courts  during  hia  taae^  and  the  common 
law  courts  had  their  own  way.  In  1682  cer- 
tain ordinances  were  drawn  up  by  the  king 
and  his  conncil  and  the  jndges  of  the  two 
conrta,  which  were  agun  favorable  to  the  ad- 
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miralty.  But  these  were  set  aode  bv  the  o<nii- 
raoDwealtb,  and  in  turn  a  new  ordinance  ot 
that  period  (1648),  still  more  favorable  to  the 
admiralty,  was  oDoolled  at  the  restoration, 
and  the  common  law  judges  began  anew  with 
their  prohibitions.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  now  very  much  narrowed,  and 
among  the  more  important  branches  of  it 
which  were  lost  were  cases  of  seamen's  wages, 
freight,  charter  parties,  claims  for  the  building, 
repairmg,  or  supplying  of  ships,  and  qnestione 
involving  diapntes  of  title  to  ships.  The  stat- 
ute S  and  4  Victoria  began  to  repur  and  re- 
store the  damaged  capacity  of  the  admiralty. 
That  act  eztenda  the  power  of  the  conrt  to  all 
oases  of  salvage  or  damage,  tliough  arising 
within  the  body  of  a  county ;  to  questions  of 
title  in  causes  for  possession ;  to  cases  of 
damages,  bottomry,  and  wages ;  to  suits  for  sup- 
plies furnished  to  foreign  ships;  and  to  the 
claims  of  mortgagees  when  the  ship  or  her  ^|o- 
oeeds  are  under  Uie  control  of  the  court.  The 
so-called  admiralty  court  act  of  1SG4,  the  elab- 
orate merchant  shipping  act  of  the  same  year, 
and  especially  and  notably  the  admiralty  oonrt 
act  of  1B61,  "to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and 
improve  the  practice"  of  the  court,  have  in- 
creased very  materially  its  power,  and  bear 
strong  testimony  to  its  usefulness  in  all  matters 
of  a  maritime  character. — The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  English  admiralty  was  anciently 
very  eztenuve,  and  included  all  crimes  and  in- 
juries committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
general  government  of  the  navy.  In  later 
times,  however,  this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction 
was  withdrawn.  Cases  arising  in  the  pnblio 
ships  of  the  realm  were  transferred  to  naval 
courts  martial  by  acts  of  Charles  II.  end  Geor^ 
XI.;  and  cases  arising  on  ships  of  commerce  or  m 
foreign  ports  were  assigned  to  certain  comnua- 
sioners  and  courts  created  by  acts  of  38  Henry 
VIIL,  Se  and  U  George  III.,  and  4  and  5  Wil- 
liam IV.,  in  which  tribunals  the  acts  provide 
that  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  as  now  the  ju^ 
of  the  admiralty,  shall  be  included ;  and  by  the 
operation  of  still  more  recent  statutes  the 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  almost  en- 
tirely annuliod.  Apart  from  the  general,  or  as 
it  is  called  the  instance  aide  of  tlie  court,  it 
has  exercised  very  important  functions  in  time 
of  war  aa  a  conrt  of  prize.  This  court  is  called 
into  being  by  the  special  vrarranta  of  the  crown 
at  the  outbreak  of  each  war,  and  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  seizures  of  ptizes  and  their  con- 
demnation, and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
oaptura  (See  Peizb,)— In  Prance  admiralty 
courts  existed  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1T90, 
and  there  aa  in  England  derived  their  authority 
from  a  lord  high  admiral.  Their  Jurisdiction 
was  even  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  and  included  all  questions  of  prize, 
salvage,  bottomry,  charter  parties,  average, 
wages  of  seamen,  fisheries,  and  the  building, 
fitting  manning,  and  sole  of  ships;  and  also 
uU  crimes  or  misdemeanors  oommittni  on  the 
hi^  seas,  except  those  connected  w<lh  the 
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nftvj.  These  coni^  were  abolialied  in  1T91, 
and  their  fanctdons  distributed  to  other  tribu- 
nals. All  oommercial  qoestions  were  assigned 
to  the  tribnnols  of  commerce,  matters  of  prizes 
to  a  special  court  called  the  conncil  of  prizes, 
and  tae  criminal  jurisdiction  was  transferred 
partly  to  courts  of  osaze  and  partlj  to  the  cor- 
rectional police. — Id  Ireland  there  also  exists, 
nnless  very  recent  changes  have  been  made,  a 
liigh  court  of  adnuralty  which  is  independent 
of  tbat  of  England,  and  has  a  Jorisdiction  of 
the  same  character  and  qnite  as  extennve. 
Buch  a  conrt  also  existed  in  Scotland  until  it 
was  abolished  by  statute  of  1  William  IV.,  ch. 
69.  Its  Jurisdiction  on  Hie  instance  ade  was 
transferred  to  other  courts.  Its  authority  in 
oases  of  prize  and  capture  had  been  alreadj,  bj 
6  George  IV,,  ch.  120,  vested  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  of  England. — The  American  admi- 
ralty exists  under  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  "aU  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jnriadictionj"  and  the  statute  vesting  that  pow- 
er, which  gives  to  the  district  comia  eiciumve 
ori^nal  cmnizanco  of  all  civil  causes  of  that  de- 
scrtption.  TheinterpretationofthiBclanseofthe 
csonstitution  has  brought  out  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  its  proper  meaning.  For  upon  the  principles 
and  rules  of  construction  which  are  familiarly 
willed  in  determining  what  is  the  law  of  the 
United  8tat£8  in  civil  or  criminal  or  equity 
eases,  in  the  absence  of  specific  legialation,  the 
question  fturly  arises  whether  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  contemplated  by  tlie 
constitution  was  the  jurisdiction  as  it  existed 
in  England  when  the  colonies  declared  their 
independence,  or  as  it  existed  in  the  colonial 
courts  at  the  tjma  of  the  revolution,  or  as  it 
was  exercised  by  the  stetes  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopt^ ;  whether  it  was  not  rather 
that  characteristic  and  proper  jurisdiction  of 
the  English  admiralty  before  it  was  taken  away 
from  it  by  prohibitions  or  encroachments;  or 
whether  finally  the  clause  was  not,  in  a  still 
more  liberal  spirit  designed  to  embrace  all 
eanses  relating  to  shipping  and  maritime  com- 
merce which,  in  the  broadest  sense  and  witliin 
the  traditional  functions  of  admiralty  courts  of 
lull  powers,  are  regarded  as  maritime  and  ad- 
miralty cases,  Tboneh  no  very  definite  test  by 
which  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  is  to  he  de- 
termined has  been  laid  down,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  American  Jurisdiction  does  not  depend 
absolutely  on  any  of  the  criteria  sn^ested  by 
the  propositions  Just  recited,  and  that  the  clear 
tendency  at  least  of  our  decisions  is  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  court  over  its  ancient  do- 
main, without  coofining  it  within  limits  pre- 
scribed by  any  particular  historical  precedent 
Our  greatest  judges,  and  eminentiy  Marshall 
and  Story,  have  construed  the  constitutional 
grant  widi  the  utmost  liberality,  and  with  the 

iiurpose  of  embracing  within  its  scope  the 
ai^t  powers ;  and  especially  within  the  last 
20  years  the  dispoffltion  of  the  supremo  court 
has  been  to  regard  all  causes  of  wLich  foreign 


admiralty  courts  have  usually  and  characteris- 
tically t^^n  cognizance,  and  which  are  histor- 
ically known  as  admiralty  and  maritime  causes, 
as  being  cases  within  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion.—The  first  statute  which  drew  upon  the 
constitutional  grant,  and  first  actually  vested 
its  power  in  our  courts,  was  the  act  of  1789,  bv 
which  "exclusive  origmal  jurisdiction  of  civU 
oanses  of  maritime  and  admiralty  Jurisdiction  " 
was  aa^gned  to  the  district  courts.  This  stat- 
ute, it  will  be  observed,  repeats  the  language 
of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  gives  no  aid 
to  the  definition  of  the  power.  But  the  extent 
of  it  has  been  iUnstrated  by  a  multitude  of  ad- 
jndioated  cases,  and  from  these  the  general 
character  and  range  of  the  authority  can  be 
eauly  gathered.  The  Jurisdiction  can  be  most 
convenientiy  conradered  under  two  aspects : 
firsts  as  it  is  determined  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter; and  second,  as  it  is  determined  by  th« 
locality.  Upon  what  is  probably  the  right 
ground  of  construction,  the  first  of  these  is  the 
proper  criterion ;  for,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, the  reason  of  the  thing  depends  proba- 
bly only  upon  the  consideration  whether  the 
subject  is  of  a  maritime  character  or  not.  The 
early  contests  which  arose  in  England  upon  the 
competency  of  the  admiralty  to  interfere  with- 
in the  bodies  of  counties  or  other  land  linea 
have,  however,  fixed  the  criterion  of  locality  so 
firmly  that  it  has  been  constantly  appealed  to 
here ;  but  it  has  been  found  singularly  embar- 
rassing in  this  country  from  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  our  conunerce  is  carried  on  on  great 
inland  seas,  and  on  great  rivers  which  are 
navigable  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  ter- 
ritory. The  European  states  afford  no  paralld 
to  these,  and  to  adopt  literally  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  fixed  by  the  practice  of  their  ad- 
miralty courts  was  to  exclude  the  ships  and 
commerce  of  all  these  waters.  Nevertneleai^ 
the  precedenta  of  the  foreign  admiralty  law  in 
tiiese  resptects  were  closely  followed  for  ftally 
half  a  centnry  after  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  though  our  courts  did  not  snb- 
mit  to  the  limited  jurisdiction  by  which  thfl 
English  courts  were  restrained  within  head- 
lands or  the  bodies  of  coontiea,  yet  they  did 
hold  regularly  that  no  cause  came  within  their 
power  unless  it  arose  within  the  movement  of 
the  tides.  At  last  a  case  arose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Orleans.  There  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  flow  always  outward  and  never 
backward  with  the  ocean  tide;  but  upon  proof 
that  there  was  nevertheless  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water,  caused  by  the  tides  be- 
low, it  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  attached.  The  deciuon  was 
admitted  to  be  a  forced  oae,  and  the  tide  on 
which  it  rested  was  afterward  spoken  of  in  the 
supreme  court  rather  contemptuously  as  "an 
occult  tide  without  ebb  or  flow."  But  there 
was  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of  the  deciaon, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  making  tdde  waters 
the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  led  to  the  enact- 
ment in  1B46  of  the  Eunous  act  "  extending  ttie 
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jnrisdictJoD  of  the  district  courts  to  certain 
cases  upon  the  lakes  and  the  naTigtible  waters 
«HUt«cting  the  same."  This  act  did  not  cofer 
the  great  rivers  which  do  not  connect  the 
lakw,  nor  did  it  profess  to  extend  a  real  admi- 
ralty jarisdiction  even  over  the  waters  to  which 
it  referred.  It  created  rather  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion jurisdiction,  modelled  all  the  wa;  after 
the  reaL  The  act  caused  more  embarrasinnent 
than  it  relieved,  and  in  fact  it  haa  been  praa- 
ticaDj  annalled  bj  the  sopreme  court  bj  deci- 
uoos  which  declared  snbseqaent  to  its  enact- 
ment that  the  admiraltj  and  maritime  Jarisdio- 
tion  given  bj  the  otmstitittton  was  not  in  fact 
limited  to  the  high  seas  and  tide  waters,  bnt, 
bj  its  own  proper  fiirce,  covered  as  well  the 
great  interior  lakes  and  rivers  wherever  thej 
were  navi^ble,  so  that  the  act  of  1845  was  dq- 
neoesBarj  and  inoperative, — As  to  the  subject 
matter,  it  maj  be  said  ^nerolly  Utat  the 
American  admiralty  exercises  a  jnrisdictjon 
baaed  lately  npon  titat  of  the  English  court  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  embracM  all 
maritime  canses  of  action,  as  well  matters  of 
eonlract  as  matters  of  tort,  and  utder  the  lat- 
ter covers  all  i^jaries  and  damage  done  npon 
the  seas,  even  thoagh  done  in  a  port  or  har- 
bor or  within  the  body  of  a  connty.  With 
reference  to  the  contracts  which  are  vritiiin 
the  reach  of  the  court,  the  distinction  mast 
be  first  made  between  those  which  directly 
and  of  themselves  touch  maritime  aJfairs,  and 
tboee  which  are  only  preliminary  or  subordi- 
nate to  Boch  agreements ;  for  the  former  the 
court  will  pass  npon,  hut  it  will  not  npon 
th»  latter.  Thus  a  charter  party  or,  as 
within  a  year  or  two  it  has  been  decided,  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance  is  a  maritime  con- 
tract which  the  court  will  tid  in  enforcing ; 
bat  it  has  no  power  in  respect  to  an  agreement 
to  make  a  charter  party  or  a  policy.  The  dis- 
tinction in  these  cases  is  rather  obvious  and  rea- 
sonable, but  it  is  not  so  clear  as  to  some  other 
easea.  For  example,  the  earlier  maritime  law, 
as  it  was  administered  in  those  periods  and 
eoQrta  to  which  oar  court  appeals  for  tests  of 
jnriediction,  covered  all  contracts  which  con- 
cern the  ship,  and  thus  included  all  contracts 
for  building,  repMring,  supplying,  or  equipping 
her.  But  as  to  a  contract  for  building  a  snip, 
our  supreme  court  has  held  that  it  was  not 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  court  in  Massachusetts  has 
since  decided  the  contrary,  and  also  that  the 
recent  English  admiralty  court  acts  expressly 
c<mfer  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  upon  the  court. 
Tbo  court  does  without  hesitation  entertain 
•aits  by  material  men  for  repairing  and  supply- 
ing the  ship  and  for  towing  her,  and  even 
clums  for  shipping  a  crew  and  procuring  a 
cargo;  but  it  has  declined  to  hear  actions  by 
Btovedores  and  Ediip  keepers,  or  claims  for  ad' 
Tertisiog  the  vessel  for  sea  or  preparing  her  car- 
go for  stowage,  or  fbr  the  wages  of  liglitenneo, 
aoA  even  claims  for  scraping  the  ship's  bottom 
preparatory  to  c<^pering  her.  The  Jurisdiction 
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also  includes  what  are  called  possessory  and 
petitory  actions  respecting  a  ship — that  is  to 
say,  cases  in  which  the  title  to  possesion  of 
the  ship  is  involved,  and  cases  of  dispute  be- 
tween part  on-ners  as  to  their  interests  in  the 
employment  of  the  vessel;  contracts  of  af- 
freightment, either  at  the  instance  of  the  own- 
ers for  their  ireight,  or  of  the  shippers  for  dam- 
ages for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract  of 
carriage,  and  also  contracts  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers;  cases  of  Jettison  and  average,  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  bonds,  and  all  hypoth- 
ecations of  ship  or  cargo ;  of  salvage,  collision, 
surveys,  and  sales  of  condemned  vessels;  de- 
murrage, pilotage,  and  wharfage,  and  seamen's 
wages — and  all  persons  stand  on  the  footing 
of  seamen  who  serve  or  are  useful  in  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  including  cooks  and  car- 
penters, coopers  on  whaling  voyages,  and  tire- 
men  and  en^necrs  and  deck  hands  on  steam- 
boats. The  court  has  also  jurisdiction  of  all 
assaults  and  batteries,  imprisonment  or  im- 
proper treatment  of  sailors  or  of  passengers, 
and  all  other  damages  and  iqjuries  done  on  the 
high  seas  and  navigable  waters,  and  also  of 
questions  of  priie  and  of  seizure  nnder  the  rev- 
respect  ti 

state  courts,  it  is  now  settled,  but  it  was  not 
until  very  lately,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  in  admiralty  suits  in  iwn  is  exclusive, 
and  consequently  none  of  the  states  can  give 
their  local  courts  power,  under  statnt'es,  to  en- 
force liens  in  r«)n  which  ore  of  a  purely  mari- 
time and  admiralty  nature. — Though  the  court 
of  admiralty  exercises  its  jurisdiction  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  natural  justice,  and  may  ad- 
minister eanitahle  relief  upon  a  subject  which 
is  Eairiy  within  its  charactenstic  powers,  yet  it  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  court  of  equity,  and 
cannot  intervene  in  that  class  of  cases  which 
are  peculiarly  passed  npon  in  such  a  court; 
and  thongh  it  construes  the  contracts  and 
obligations  of  parties  before  it  less  strictij 
than  the  conrta  of  common  law,  and  will  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  contracts  or  moderate  ex- 
orbitant demands,  yet  it  will  not  assnine  to 
go  ftirther  and  grant  purely  equitable  relief. 
Thus  it  cannot  entertain  a  bill  for  the  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a 
ship,  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  mistake,  or  the  reformation  of  an 
instrument,  on  tliat  ground,  or  grant  relief 
against  fraud ;  and  it  was  even  expressly  held 
that  it  cannot  in  general  order  an  account- 
ing between  part  owners,  or  aid  in  cases  of 
mortgage  of  a  ship  so  as  to  decree  foreclosnre, 
or  vest  title  in  the  mortgagee  upon  a  sale.  The 
court  in  its  eqnitahle  spirit  will  also  disregard 
technicalities  in  procedure,  and  loolis  at  the 
matter  rather  than  the  form,  to  the  end  that 
the  party  entitled  to  it  shall  receive  substantial 
justice  without  regard  to  formal  irregularities 
or  defects.^In  the  United  States  there  are  no 
courta  which  possess  an  admiralty  jurisdiction 
solely.     It  is  exercised  in  all  cases  by  the  fed- 
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eral  oourts,  ea  s  branch  and  port  of  the  fiiU 
powers  delegated  to  them.  The  original  jnrU- 
diction  is  yest^  excIuBivel/  in  the  dUtriot 
courts.  From  these  appeals  lie  to  the  cir- 
cuit courts  in  sdmiraltj  and  maritime  caases, 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeda  the  value 
of  toO,  and  frooi  these  to  the  enpreme  court 
when  it  exceeds  the  value  of  $2,000.  Upon 
as  appeal  in  odmiraltj  to  the  circuit  court, 
unlike  the  course  in  euch  proceedings  in  other 
courts,  the  parties  maj  have  the  whole  cause 
heard  da  novo,  and  the  cause  is  not  in  fact 
ret  adjudicala  or  finally  decided  until  auoh 
appeal  is  waived  or  sentence  is  reached  in  the 
appellate  court.  The  case  nay  therafora  go 
before  the  circuit  ooort  upon  tiie  same  testi- 
mony taken  below,  or  Che  parties  may  intro- 
duce new  evidence  there  and  have  all  the  pro- 
ceedings aa  well  of  fact  as  of  law  in  the  conrt 
below  reviewed.  And  even  the  supreme  court. 
Bitting  on  an  admiralty  appeal,  is  very  liberal  in 
permitting  amendments  and  additions ;  apd  if 
justice  require  that  the  pleadings  be  reformed  or 
a  new  claim  brought  into  the  case,  that  court 
will  refer  the  cause  back  to  the  circuit  court 
for  this  purpose.  But  in  regard  to  appeals 
brongbt  up  on  the  same  t«sttmonj  presented 
below,  the  supreme  court  has  lately  declined 
to  reverse  decisions  as  to  matters  of  fact  in 
which  the  district  and  circuit  courts  have 
agreed. — The  practice  of  the  admiralty  courts 
is  rample,  and  their  procednre  direct  and  expe- 
ditious, flkd  intelerant  of  technicalities:  their 
administratjon  of  the  law  is  liberal  and  equi- 
table, tmsting  rather  to  the  matter  than  to  the 
form,  and  seeing  always  to  insure  quick  rem- 
edies and  to  give  relief  upon  the  actual  merits 
of  the  case.  The  practice  is  regulated  in  some 
of  its  details  by  rules  framed  by  the  district 
courts.  They  difibr  somewhat  in  the  different 
districts,  but  not  materially.    The  forms  of 

Sroceedings  are  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
lOman  civil  law  as  it  has  been  fashioned  in 
European  courts,  and  especially  in  European 
courts  of  admiralty.  The  suit  is  instituted  by 
the  filing  of  a  libel,  which  is  a  mere  statement 
in  the  simplest  narrative  form  of  the  libellant's 
cause  of  action.  Upon  this  the  court  issues  its 
process  directing  the  marshal,  in  an  action  tn 
pmrtonam,  either  simply  to  call  the  defendant 
mto  court  to  answer,  or,  if  such  process  be 
prayed  for,  to  arrest  him  or  attach  his  goods ; 
or  if  the  suit  is  in  r«m,  it  directs  the  marshal 
to  take  the  thing  into  his  custody,  and  to  give 
due  notice  to  all  persons  claiming  it  to  come 
and  show  canse  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
demned ;  the  theory  of  the  proceeding  tn  rem 
being  that  the  thing  proceeded  against,  rather 
than  any  person,  is  to  satisfy  the  Sbellont's  ac- 
tion. The  defendant  puts  in  an  answer,  and  if 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  thing  proceeded  against 
in  an  action  in  rem,  he  puts  in  also  a  claim  to 
the  property,  and  may  remove  the  bold  of  the 
court  upon  it  by  giving  a  bond  for  its  value. 
In  matters  of  CMitract,  the  cause  is  brought  to 
a  hearing  before  the  judge ;  and  previous  to  the 
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final  hearing  by  the  court  the  evidence  of  wit< 
nasses  about  to  leave  the  district,  as  for  ex- 
ample of  sailors  or  officers  of  ships,  m^  be 
taken  out  of  court  befora  its  commissioners. 

IDIUKALTY  ISUKDS,  a  gronp  in  the  S.  Padf' 
ic,  N.  E.  of  New  Guinea,  between  iat.  2°  and  8° 
g.,  and  Ion.  146°  and  148°  £.  They  condst  of 
one  large  island.  Admiralty  or  Basko,  in  the 
centra  of  the  group,  between  GO  and  60  m.  long, 
one  (Matthew)  of  about  U7  sq.  m.,  150  ra.  N.  E., 
and  20  or  SO  much  smaller  ones.  They  are  gen- 
erally low  and  fertile,  though  Basko  has  high 
mountains,  and  abound  in  cocoanut  trees.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  black,  well  formed,  and 
□f  good  features,  and  go  almost  naked.  The 
islands  were  discovered  in  1616  by  a  Duteh 
navigator,  Cornelius  Bchooten  (hence  some- 
times celled  Schooten's  islands),  rediscovered 
in  1767  by  Carteret,  who  gave  them  the 
present  name,  and  have  been  very  seldom 
visited  since,  access  being  difficult  on  account 
of  the  coral  ree&  whicli  surround  them. 

ADKONmON,  a  part  of  anuent  cborcfa  dis- 
cipline. If  the  offence  was  of  a  private  nature, 
the  warning  was  given  in  private ;  otherwise 
before  the  assembled  chundi.  If  the  peraoa 
censured  did  not  amend  his  ways,  excommuni- 
cation followed. 

ADOBE  HOUSES,  dwellings  built  of  nnhnmt 
brick,  in  common  use  in  Uestco,  Texas,  and 
Central  America.  Adobe  bricks  are  made  of 
loamy  earth,  containing  about  two  thirds  fine 
sand  and  one  third  clayey  dust,  which  under 
the  action  of  the  sun  becomes  a  liard,  compact 
mass,  without  a  crack.  Four  men  generally 
work  at  the  making  of  these  bricks,  one  to  mix 
the  mass,  two  to  carry  it  in  a  hand-barrow, 
which  is  sprinkled  with  finely  powdered  dry 
manure  or  dust  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  one 
to  mould  the  prepared  substance  into  bricks. 
The  moulds  are  double,  each  IG  to  18  inches 
long,  9  to  12  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick, 
and  have  projecting  bandies  at  each  end,  hot 
no  bottom,  the  brick  being  deposited  on  tha 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  nas  been  pre- 
viously levelled ;  and  the  adobes  are  carefully 
turned  on  the  edge,  and  left  to  harden  in  the 
sun.  They  are  laid  with  mud  mortar,  made 
from  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  and  on 
the  completion  of  every  two  feet  of  the  struc- 
ture, an  interval  of  one  week  is  allowed  for 
drying,  and  a  similar  space  of  time  between 
tiie  completion  of  the  walls  and  fixing  of  the 
roof.  Ilie  houses  are  nsnoily  one  stoiy  high, 
and  the  inside  plastered  before  Che  roof  is  put 
on,  so  that  it  may  dry  with  the  wnlls.  An 
adobe  house  costs  Uttle ;  it  is  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  ia  summer  than  either  wood  or 
brick,  and  its  duration  is  extraordinary,  adobe 
houses  60  feet  high  being  in  existence  which 
have  stood  for  more  than  a  century. 

ADOLPHDB.  L  Jeha,  an  English  advocate 
and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1766,  died  July 
16,  1846.  He  studied  in  I^ondon,  was  admitted 
j  attorney  and  solicitor  in  1790,  and  was  called 
I  to  the  bar  in  1607.     lie  soon  obtained  the 
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character  of  nn  adroit,  skilful  conngellor,  end 
pnctiaed  dtieflj  at  the  Old  Bailer  in  criminal 
oases.  His  forenao  repntatioQ  was  Dot  fnll^ 
est»blished  till  1820,  when,  on  the  trial  of  the 
"  Cato  street  conspirators,"  he  defended  Ar- 
thur Thistlewoodj  charged  with  high  treason, 
witli  marked  abjlitj,  thongh  hie  client  whs 
convicted.  Prom  that  time  his  practice  at  the 
bar  was  large  and  lacrative,  bnt  Ms  warmth  of 
temper  ft-eqaentlf  led  him  into  nndigniSed 
tqaabbles.  His  rsports  are  referred  to  as 
anthoritj.  His  principal  works  are :  "  The 
Bistory  of  England  fh)m  the  Acceesion  of 
George  ni,"  (8  toIb.,  1806,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion enlarged  to  T  vols.,  bat  still  nnfinisfaed, 
ifipeared  anortlj  before  his  death),  and  "  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolation." 
See  "  Recollections  of  John  Adolphns,"  by  his 
daughter  (18T1).  D.  Jahi  LiTMctcr,  a  barrister, 
ton  of  the  preceding,  bigblj  distingnished  him- 
self at  the  uniTendt;  of  Oxford,  end  published 
in  Jolj',  1821,  a  work  which  Lockhart  says 
"  was  read  with  eager  cariosity  and  delight  by 
the  pubUo,  with  mnch  diversion,  besides,  by 
his  [Sir  W.  Scott's]  friends,  and  which  Scott 
himself  most  have  gone  through  with  a  very 
odd  miztore  of  emotions,"  This  book  is  en- 
titled "Letters  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq.,  eon- 
tuning  critical  remarks  on  the  senes  of 
novels  beginning  with  Waverley,  and  an  at- 
tempttoascertain theiranthor."  The  parpose 
t)t  tJiis  book  was  to  prove,  Item  Scott's  ac- 
knowledged writings,  and  from  other  known 
circumstances  connected  with  his  personal  his- 
tory and  position,  that  he  and  none  other  coold 
be  the  author,  sole  and  nnaaaieted,  of  the  Wa- 
verley novels. 

ADOLraiB  nSDiXIGK,  of  Holstein-Entin, 
king  of  Sweden,  born  May  U,  1710,  died  Feb. 
IS,  1771.  In  1727  he  was  elected  prince-bishop 
of  Lflbeck  as  snocessor  of  his  fattier.  On  the 
death  of  his  consin  Charles  Frederick,  dnke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  in  1789,  Adolphns  Frederick 
became  the  administrator  of  his  possessions 
daring  the  minority  of  his  son,  afterward 
Peter  III.  of  Rnssia.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
Frederick  of  the  hoose  of  Heese-Cassel,  being 
childless,  and  the  yonng  doke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  having  declined  to  become  heir  appa- 
rent at  a  time  when  he  hoped  to  sacceed  to  the 
throne  of  Bnsdo,  it  was  decided  in  1743,  by 
virtne  of  the  treaty  of  Abo  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  that  Adolphns  Frederick  should  occD- 
p7  the  position,  so  that  it  might  be  at  all  events 
vest«d  in  the  Holstein  family.  The  grand- 
mother of  Adolphns  having  been  a  daughter  of 
Charles  XI,  of  Sweden,  this  circamstance  was 
also  regarded  as  favorable  to  his  election,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Swedish  diet  on  Jnly  8, 
17+8.  In  1744  he  married  Looise  TJlrike,  a  sis- 
ter of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne  April  5,  17S1,  on  the  death  of 
Eing  Frederick.  The-aristocraoy  being  favor- 
able to  France,  Sweden  was  dragged  into  the 
seven  years'  war  against  Pmaaia ;  and  the  at- 
tempta  of  the  qneen  to  oppose  this  policy 
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resulted  only  in  bringing  the  ringleaders  against 
the  aristocracy  to  the  sceffold  (1768).  The 
oonncil  of  state  sided  with  the  aristocracy 
against  the  crown,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
king's  threatening  to  abdicate  that  the  Swedish 
diet  consented  to  sustain  his  rights  and  protect 
him  against  the  aggressions  of  the  nobles.  He 
was  an  upright  prince,  but  by  his  meekness  he 
enoonrftged  the  schemes  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies among  the  nobility.  He  was  snoceeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  son  Gnstavns  III. 

ADOLIVIIS  OF  KISSID,  a  German  sovereign, 
bom  abont  ISCO,  fell  in  battle  near  Worms,  Jnlj 
2,  1298.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Walram 
IV.,  count  of  Nassau,  and  was  distinguished 
for  valor  in  the  service  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsborg. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  be  was,  at  tne  sng- 
gestion  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  unani- 
monsly  elected  as  bis  successor  (May  10, 1292), 
in  place  of  Rudolph's  son  and  heir  Albert  He 
was  crowned  at  Aii-la-ChapeUe  as  king  of 
Germany,  June  24,  1292,  but  not  in  Borne  aa 
emperor.  Adolphns  disgraced  himself  by  ac- 
oefMiing  on  English  subridy  of  £100,000  for 
joining  in  the  war  against  France,  and  by  back- 
ing out  of  the  bargain  without  restoring  the 
money.  He  farther  lost  caste  by  his  mercenary 
bnt  fruitless  transactions  with  the  landgrave 
Albrecht  of  Thoringia  for  the  acquisition  of  his 
territory.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  con- 
cert with  Albert  of  Austria,  caused  Adolphua 
to  be  arraigned  before  the  college  of  electoral 
princes,  (hi  hia  declining  to  comply  with  the 
summons,  bis  deposition  was  proclaimed,  June 
28,  1298.  Bnt  Adolphns  appealed  to  the  ar-i 
bitrament  of  'anns.  The  rivals  met,  with 
their  respectdve  armies,  between  the  villagea 
of  GOllheim  and  Rosenthal,  near  Worms.  Aik>1- 
phus  fell,  hit  in  the  face,  as  was  reported  at 
the  time,  by  the  lance  of  Albert,  vhoaa  oora- 

Sinions  ^ve  him  the  death  blow.  Under 
enry  VII.  bis  remains  were  placed  beside 
those  of  bis  sucoeaeor  Albert  I.,  in  the  vault  of 
German  sovereigns  at  Spire. 

ADONll,  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  signi- 
lying  Lord,  or  my  Lord.  The  Jew^  who 
refrain  Arom  uttering  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
pronounce  Adonu  in  its  place  where  it  ooonrs 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  they  have  also 
snbstjtnted  the  vowels  of  Adonai  for  those 
of  the  name,  thus  rendering  the  right  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  doabtful. 

ADONIl,  feasts  anciently  held  in  honor  of 
Venns  and  Adonis.  They  lasted  two  days ; 
the  first  was  spent  in  tears  and  lamentations, 
the  second  in  mirth  and  feastjng.  The  festival 
typified  the  dying  and  resurrection  of  nature. 

IDONK,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  beloved  by  Venus.  According  to  the 
account  received  from  the  cyclic  poet  Panyasia, 
lie  was  the  son  of  Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
his  daughter  Smyrna.  Venus,  discovering  the 
beauty  of  the  child,  hid  him  in  a  chest,  which 
she  intrusted  to  Proaeipine.  Hence  resulted 
the  dispute  between  tiiese   goddesses  aa  to 
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which  of  them  Adonis  eihoald  belong  to,  wUcb 
was  aettled  by  the  judgment  of  Japit«r  that  he 
Bhonld  remain  with  each  of  them  an  equal  part 
of  each  jear.  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  received 
from  a  wild  boor  in  the  Idalion  woods,  and  the 
sorrow  of  Venas  for  his  loss  was  bo  great  that 
the  gods  allowed  bis  return  to  euth  for  mx 
months  of  every  year  to  console  her. 

ADOPTUNl,  a  Christiaii  sect  in  Spain,  found- 
ed by  Elipandaa,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  near  the  close  of  the 
8tli  century.  They  affirmed  that  Jesns  was 
really  the  son  of  God  onJy  in  his  divine  nature, 
and  the  son  of  Grod  by  adoption  merely  in  his 
baman  natare.  So  long  as  they  confined  their 
efforts  to  spreading  their  views  in  the  Moham- 
medan territory,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
new  sect  Bat  when,  throneh  the  efforts  of 
Felix,  whose  diocese  belonged  to  the  Fronkieh 
empire,  adoptianiam  b^an  to  spread  in  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  the  subject  was 
broneht  to  the  notice  of  that  emperor,  and  the 
synoa  of  Ratisbon  (T92)  condemned  it  as  a  re- 
newal of  the  Nestorion  heresy.  Felix  recanted, 
and  confirmed  his  recantatJOD  before  Pope 
Adrian  in  Rome.  But  after  his  return  to  Urgel 
he  reaffirmed  his  adoption  views.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Charlemagne  Alcoin  wrote  an  epistle 
to  Felix  ag^nst  adoptianism.  This  step,  dow- 
ever,  hod  no  results ;  on  the  contrary,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Spanish  bishops  declared  their  agree- 
ment with  Felix.  A  new  synod  convened  at 
Frankfort  (T94)  ratified  the  decrees  of  Ratjs- 
boQ  agfunat  odopUaniam.  Finally,  Archbishop 
Leidrad  of  Lyons  prevailed  upon  Felix  in  799 
to  appear  b^ore  a  synod  at  ^ix-la-CbapelJe, 
when,  afl«r  a  protracted  diacnsuon  of  the  sub- 
ject with  Alcuin,  he  once  more  recanted.  Felix 
was  now  committed  to  the  charge  of  Leidrad  at 
Lyons,  where  he  died  inSlS.  Elipandus  never 
retracted  his  opinions,  bat  soon  alter  his  death 
the  sect  became  extinct.  Adoptionism  was  the 
flrat  important  theolwical  controversy  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  ori^nating  in  the 
western  ohnrch. 

IDOPnON,  the  taking  of  another's  child  aa 
one's  own,  still  regulated  by  law  in  Germany 
and  France,  as  it  was  in  Rome.  Where  the 
part;  adopted  is  nnder  age,  and  actaally  under 
the  parents'  power,  it  is  called  sidoption 
proper ;  but  where  it  is  of  age,  mi  juru,  ad- 
rogation. The  abstract  rule  that  adoption 
most  imitate  nature,  though  derivable  from 
regulations  of  the  Roman  law,  such  as  that 
foniidding  eunuchs  to  adopt,  and  that  re- 
qniring  toe  adopter  to  be  at  least  18  years 
older  than  the  adopted,  is  not  fally  carried 
out,  nnce  by  the  same  law  those  incapable  of 
procreation  may  adopt  In  Germany,  while 
the  child  is  more  completely  absorbed  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter  than  he  was  in  Rome, 
numerous  subtle  distinctions  have  been  en- 
grafted npon  this  title  of  the  law ;  while  the 
Code  Napolion,  admits  adoption  only  to  a 
limited  ext«nt.  A  prerequisite  to  adoption  in 
Rome  was  leave  itom  tiie  college  of  priests; 
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in  Germany  the  sanction  of  the  prince  to. 
judge  is  required.  In  Teias,  a  person  may 
adopt  another  to  be  bis  legal  heir  by  filing  a 
statement,  authenticated  like  a  deed,  express- 
ing his  intention  so  to  do,  with  the  county 
clerk,  thereby  entitling  liim  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  legal  heir,  except  that  if 
the  adopter  have  a  legitimate  child  or  children, 
the  adopted  shall  in  no  cose  inherit  more  than 
a  fomth  port  of  the  testamentary  estate  of  the 
adopter.  In  several  of  the  states  adoption  has 
been  made  the  enttject  of  recent  statutes;  for 
example,  in  Illinois  (1667)  and  Kansas  (1868). 
The  proceeding  under  these  acts  is  in  general 
similar  to  that  which  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  Mssaachusetts.  In  that  state,  any 
person  may  present  a  petition  to  the  probat« 
court  for  the  adoption  of  a  child  not  his  own, 
and,  if  deflired,  for  a  change  of  the  child's 
name.  If  the  petidtaier  has  a  husband  or 
wife,  the  application  will  not  be  enterUined 
by  tiie  court  unless  such  husband  or  wife  join 
in  it.  The  consent  of  the  cliild's  porenta,  or 
of  the  survivor  of  them,  must  be  procured  in 
writing;  or  if  it  has  no  parent,  its  guardian 
or  next  of  kin  or  some  person  appointed  by 
the  oonrt  must  give  the  requiwte  consent. 
And  the  adoption  will  not  be  sanctioned  witli- 
ont  the  chUd's  consent,  if  it  is  more  than  14 
years  old.  The  child  thus  adopted,  for  all 
purposes  of  inheritance,  and  in  respect  to  all 
the  other  legal  consequences  and  incidents  of 
the  natural  relationship  of  parent  and  child,  is 
deemed  the  child,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
the  person  who  adopts  it,  except  that  it  shall 
not  take  property  hmited  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  new  parents,  nor  coming  front 
their  collateral  kindred.  An  appeal  from  tbe 
decision  of  the  probate  court  upon  the  petition 
lies  in  favor  of  dther  tbe  petitioner  or  the 
child  to  the  supreme  court;  and  any  person 
int«rested  who  had  not  actual  notice  of  the 
proceeding  may  apply  within  a  year  for  a 
reversal  of  the  order  of  the  probate  court  In 
Louisiana  the  proceedings  are  more  like  those 
of  the  civil  law.  Tbe  person  adopting  most 
be  at  least  40  years  old,  and  at  least  IS  years 
older  than  the  person  adopted.  Harried  per- 
sons must  concur  about  the  adoption. 

IDOER  (one.  Atemvt),  a  river  in  the  8.  W, 
of  France,  about  180  m.  in  length,  70  of  which 
are  navigable.  Ita  course  is  nearly  semi- 
circular. It  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows 
through  the  departments  of  Hautes-Pyrinfiee. 
Gers,  and  Landes.  and  empties  into  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  a  little  below  Bayonne.  Though  man; 
streams  unite  with  it,  ita  volume  of  water  ia 
small,  except  during  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  tbe  Pyrenees,  when  it  often  inundates  the 
snrroundlng  country. 

ADOWA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Abys- 
sinia, capital  of  Tigr^,  about  145  m.  N.  E.  of 
Gondar;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  ia  tbe  great 
depot  of  the  trade  in  cattle,  com,  aalt,  and 
slaves,  between  tbe  coast  and  tbe  interior. 
The  chief  manu&ctnrea  are  of  cotton. 
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«en  escape),  in  Greek  mythology,  a  _ 

jnst  retribation,  like  Nemeeig,  or,  according  to 

tome  of  the  poets,  identical  with  her. 

UnUOTCS,  A  legendary  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece.  Hia  father  wai 
Tala&K,  king  of  Argoe.  Being  expelled  tVom 
Argos,  he  took  refuge  in  Sicyon,  and  there 
eooceeded  to  the  throne,  and  instituted  the 
Nemean  games.  He  was  subsei^uently  re- 
stored to  Lis  native  city,  and  mamed  one  of 
his  danghtera  to  Polynicee,  bod  of  (BdipuB  and 
brother  of  Eteocles,  who  had  been  deprived 
by  the  latter  of  his  share  in  the  reign  over 
niebes.  He  now  formed  a  union  of  Greek 
heroes  to  restore  his  son-in-law  to  his  throne, 
and  led  the  famed  expedition  of  the  "  seven 
againat  Thebes,"  the  abundant  theme  of  later 
tragedy.  AdraatuB  alone  survived,  saved  by 
the  fleetnesB  of  his  horse  Arion.  Ten  years 
later  he  prompted  the  seven  sons  of  the  de- 
fe«ted  heroes  to  renew  the  war.  Their  expe- 
dition, known  as  that  of  the  epigoni  or 
descendants,  set  ont  with  urainiseB  of  Buccess 
from  the  oracle,  and  endea  with  the  capture 
awl  complete  demolition  of  Thebes.  The  Bon 
of  Adraatos  was  the  only  Ai^ve  that  fell,  and 
Adraataa  himself  soon  ^fter  died  of  grief. 

IDUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian 
province  of  Rovigo,  on  the  canaie  Bianco,  be- 
tween the  months  of  the  Adige  and  Po,  80  m. 
a  by  W.  of  Venice;  pop.  18,000.  The  inun- 
daticm  of  theae  rivers  gradnally  rendered  the 
comitry  miinhabitable,  and  their  deposit  of 
■oil  caased  the  sea  to  recede  until  the  town, 
anoienlly  a  seaport,  is  now  14  m.  inland.  It 
u  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  celebrated  muBenm 
of  EtniBcan  and  Roman  antiquities.  The 
nrina  of  ancient  Adria,  or  Hadria,  founded  by 
Ae  Etnucans,  lie  S.  of  the  modem  town.  The 
name  of  the  Adriatic  sea  is  derived  from  it. 

AMUff,  ft  city  and  the  capital  of  Lenawee 
CO.,  Hioh.,  on  the  8.  brancn  of  the  Raisin 
river,  and  on  the  Hicbigan  Southern  nulway, 
74  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  in  1870, 
S,4S8 ;  in  1860,  6,213.  The  city  is  well  built 
and  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  oom- 
mands  the  trade  of  an  extensive  grain-growing 
rcgicHL  The  stream  on  which  it  is  sitnated 
fiiiiiiehes  good  water  power.  The  principal 
indnstrial  eetabliahmenta  ore;  a  car  factory 
empk^ing  SSO  men,  a  brass  foondery  employ- 
ing 100,  two  iron  fonnderies,  two  sash  foetoriea, 
two  planing  mills,  two  organ  factories, ,  and 
three  flonr  mills.  The  city  posaeesee  a  fine 
monnment  to  the  memory  of  77  citizens  of 
Adrian  who  fell  in  the  civil  war.  There  ore 
eleven  chnrchee  and  five  public  school  houses. 
Adrian  college,  founded  in  1669  by  the  Protest- 
ant Methodists,  admits  both  sexes,  and  has  an 
average  attendance  of  about  IBO  students. 
The  central  union  Bchool  building  is  (me  of  the 
finest  in  the  West  Three  papers  are  published 
hero,  one  montbly  (educational),  one  weekly, 
and  one  daily  and  weekly.  The  first  house  in 
Adrian,  a  log  dwelling,  was  built  in  1826.    The 


village  was  laid  out  in  1638,  and  it  was  incor- 
porate as  a  city  in  ISOS. 

ADBlilf,  a  Roman  emperor.    See  Eadbiait. 

ADKIiV,  the  name  of  several  popes.  L  Born 
at  Rome,  succeeded  Stephen  iV.  in  773,  died 
Deo.  26,  79G.  Dedderius,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards,  having  invaded  the  provincea  which 
Pepin  had  presented  to  tlie  Roman  see,  Adrian 
solicited  the  saeiBtance  of  Charlemagne,  who 
ent«red  Italy,  and  overthrew  the  putrer  of  the 
Lombards  in  774.  In  return  the  FrankiBh 
conqueror  received  from  Adrian  the  tide  of 
king  of  Italy  and  patrician  of  Rome.  In  ^91 
Rome  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  when 
Adrian  distributed  proviBions  in  boats.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  Rome.  U. 
Bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  I.  in  867, 
and  died  In  872.  Be  had  bein  married,  but 
left  hie  wife  to  live  in  celibacy.  During  hia 
pontificate  the  aohism  between  the  Greek  and 
I.atin  churches  was  begun  by  the  secession  of 
PhotiuB,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  IIL  Born 
at  Rome,  was  made  pope  in  884,  imd  died  in  880, 
on  bis  way  to  the  diet  at  Worms.  IT.  Nioho- 
LAS  Bbbaxbpbab,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  becamei>opeinll&4, 
and  died  in  September,  1169.  He  is  said  to 
have  left  England  ob  a  beggar,  became  a  monk 
and  afterword  abbot  of  8L  Bufus  in  Rome,  and 
was  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano  by 
Engenios  III,,  who  sent  him  as  his  apostle  or 
legate  to  Norwayand  Denmark.  On  the  death 
of  AnastasioB  IV.  he  was,  much  against  hia 
will,  elected  pope.  Rome  was  at  tliia  time  in  a 
state  of  great  confbrion,  resulting  from  the 
reformatory  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Immediately  after  his  election  he  placed  Rome 
under  interdict,  prohibited  all  religious  ser- 
vices, and  banished  Arnold,  who  was  subse- 
Jnently  surrendered  on  Adrian's  demand  by 
rederick  Barbarossa,  and  tried  and  eiecntad 
at  Rome.  Shortly  afterword  Adrian  crowned 
Frederick  emperor  of  Germany;  bat  some 
trifling  dispute  occnrring  as  to  the  forms  to  be 
observed  in  the  ceremony,  a  general  ctmfiict 
took  place  between  the  Roman  and  German 
troops,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  Adrian 
afterword  became  involved  in  numerous  quar- 
rels with  Frederick,  which  wae  the  ori^  of  that 
bitter  enmi^  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
Hohenstaufens,  which  ended  only  with  the 
fall  of  the  latt«r.  T.  A  Genoese,  succeeded 
Innocent  V.  in  1276,  and  died  five  weeks  after 
hiB  election.  TI.  Bon  of  an  obscure  mechanio 
of  Utrecht  named  Boe^ens,  born  in  1469,  died 
Sept  24,  1623.  He  was  known  only  by  the 
name  of  Adrian,  was  educated  at  Louvun,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  there  and  vice 
chancellor  of  the  univernty.  Maximilian  I. 
chose  him  as  preceptor  of  hia  grandson 
(Charles  v.),  and  sabsequently  sent  him  ob 
ambassador  to  Spun,  where  he  became  bishop 
of  Torlosa.  After  the  death  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand (1616)  he  shored  the  regency  with  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes,  and  in  1617  was  made  cardinal. 
On  the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany 
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in  1619  Adrian  wu  leit  sole  governor,  and 
showed  remarkable  feebtraew  in  hia  treatment 
of  a  powerM  inanrrectioD  (war  of  the  com- 
munities, tx  of  the  holy  leamie)  caused  by 
oppreiure  taxes,  and  especiaJi;  bf  the  ex- 
ceedve  favors  showered  upon  the  Flemings, 
but  which  was  finally  snppreaaed  by  a  conndl 
appointed  by  Charles  V.  He  was  elected  pope 
in  1622,  aa  Bnooeesor  of  Leo  X.,  and  ent«red 
Roma  Aug,  81.  The  simplicity  which  be  in- 
trodnced  at  the  papal  court,  contrasted  with 
the  magnificence  of  hia  predecessor,  eicited 
ocmtenipt  uid  discontent  among  the  people ; 
while  nis  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  nis  hn- 
militj  in   acknowledging    the  errors  of  the 

Etpacy  while  dealing  with  the  schiam  of 
ather,  were  very  distosteftil  to  the  clergy. 
He  was  the  anthor  of  several  pions  works,  in 
one  of  which,  published  after  hie  accession, 
though  written  previonsly,  he  held  that  a  pope 
might  err  even  m  matters  of  faith. 

IDUlirOPLE  (ano.  Radrianopelii ;  Turk. 
Sdintek;  Ft.  Aridrittcple),  a  city  of  Enro- 
ttean  Tnrkey,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  Edimeb, 
utnated  on  the  Maritxa  (the  ancient  llebrus), 
in  tmcietit  Thrace,  abont  130  m.  N.  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated bom  100,000  to  160,000,  at  least  one 
tiird  of  whom  are  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Turks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Pranks,  &o.  The  scenery 
of  tlie  city  is  beautiful ;  the  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Haritza  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Hisekel,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, are  delightful ;  bnt  the  interior  of  the 
straggling  city  is,  like  that  of  most  Turkish 
towns,  dirty  and  desolate.  '  Even  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  the  40  mosques,  among  which 
is  the  iamous  one  of  8elim  II.,  built  of  ma- 
terials Aimished  by  the  ruins  of  Famagosta  in 
Cyprus,  is  unpaired  by  the  wretched  sorround- 
ings.  The  most  capacious  bazaar,  named  after 
All  Pasha,  is  the  centre  of  trade,  which  is  con- 
siderable, die  city  being  the  foons  of  the  whole 
of  Thrace.  It  is  also  the  rendence  of  a  gov- 
ernor general,  a  Greek  archbishop,  foreign 
consols,  and  missionaries.  Wool,  «Jks,  cot- 
ton, dyastuffs,  carpets,  opium,  and  attar  of 
roses  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce. 
Qninoe  preserve  is  one  of  the  special  products 
of  Adrianople. — The  town  was  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  soon  attained  great  com- 
merdal  and  military  importance.  It  was  the 
acene  of  famous  encounters  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  the  Byiantine  empire,  and  the  cru- 
sades. Frederick  fiarbarossa  concluded  a  treaty 
there  in  1190  with  the  Greeks,  and  Baldwin  I. 
was  defeated  and  captured  in  the  city  in  1206 
by  the  Bulgarians.  Taken  by  the  sultan  Hu- 
rad  I.  in  1S61,  it  remained  the  Turkish  capital 
until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1458. 
Charles  XII.  spent  some  time  in  1713  in  the 
neighboring  castle  of  Tmiurtash,  previous  to 
his  reuding  at  Demotika.  In  1829  Adrianople 
was  captured  by  the  Russian  general  Diebitsch, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  there  on  Bept 
14, 1929,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  virtue 
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of  which  the  Danubian  principalitieB  were  re- 
stored to  the  Porte.  The  Pruth,  and  from  its 
month  the  Danube,  were  made  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  Asiatic  possessions  were 
agreed  upon.  Russia  obtained  the  privilege  of 
trading  with  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  navigation  of  the  Dannbe,  the  Black  aea, 
and  the  Maditerraneao,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
most  &vored  nations,  besides  a  iuU  indemnity 
for  her  war  expenses. 

IDKUnC  SEl,  the  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean lying  between  Italy  on  tiia  W.  and 
Turkey  and  Austria  on  the  £.,  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Adria.  Its  length  from  the 
stnut  of  Otranto  (which  connects  it  with  the 
loman  sea)  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  b 
about  600  m. ;  its  average  widUt  about  ISO  m., 
which,  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pcl 
is  reduced  to  about  BO  m.  by  the  peninsula  of 
Istria.  The  Adriatio  rec^ves  few  rivers  of  im- 
portance, except  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  The 
western  coast  is  generally  flat  and  swampy; 
its  harbors  are  few  and  poor.  The  eastern 
shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  numerous 
islands  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  fHimish  ves- 
sels a  safe  shelter  from  storms.  The  north- 
western part  of  the  Adriatic  is  known  as  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  the  northeastern  as  the  gulf 
of  Trieste.  On  the  Neapolitan  coast  lies  the 
gulf  of  Hanfredonia,  on  the  Dalmatian  the  gulf 
of  Cattaro,  and  on  the  Albanian  that  of  Drino. 
During  summer  tlie  navigation  of  the  Adriatic 
is  osugjly  free  from  danger,  bnt  the  S.  £.  wmda 
that  blow  in  winter  produce  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks. Its  d^th  between  Dalmatia  and  the 
ontlets  of  tjie  Fo  is  23  fathoms ;  but  opposite 
Venice,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
gulf  of  Trieste,  it  is  less  than  12  fathoms.  To 
the  southward  it  deepens  rapidly.  Its  waters 
are  more  salt  Hian  those  of  the  Atlantio.  The 
tides  ore  almost  imperceptible.  There  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Adri- 
atio were  formerly  much  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  they  have  been  contracted  by  the 
deposits  of  mud  made  by  the  streams  that 
empty  into  it.  On  the  western  coast  several 
lagoons  produced  by  sand  bars  are  being  rapidly 
truisformedintomeadowsby thisprocess.  The 
ori^nal  depth  of  the  Adriatio  has  likewise  been 
diminidied  by  the  accumulations  of  sandy  marl 
and  testaceous  incrustations  at  the  bottom. 

ADDLUH,  a  town  of  ancient  Palestine,  in  tlie 
lowland  of  Judsh,  the  seat  of  a  Csnoanitish  king 
before  the  Hebrew  conquest  It  was  fortified 
by  King  Rehobosm.  Its  location,  like  that  of 
the  "caveof  Aduilam,"  where  David  hid  when 
pursued  by  the  Philistines,  has  not  yet  been 
sufBcientiy  identified. 

IDCLTERATION,  a  term  auplied  to  the  de- 
terioration of  different  artioles  of  food,  drugs, 
&c.,  by  mixing  them  with  cheap  and  inferior 
substances.  The  microscope  has  become  a  very 
important  instrument  in  detecting  fraudulent 
mixturea    In  wheat  flour  it  detects  the  mix- 
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tnr«  of  rice  floor,  and  in  the  marantft  arrow- 
root it  exposes  the  peoolUr  ttruotnre  of  the 
cheap  potato  floor  imd  nago.  In  maatord  aoA 
Qoffee  it  brings  oat  the  peculiar  forms  of  chio- 
oor  J  root ;  and  in  the  former  tarmerio  has  been 
detected  bf  it,  when  this  was  added  onl;  in 
the  proportion  of  j^  part,  Poisonona  ingre- 
^ent&,  being  mostly  of  a  mineral  nature,  are 
sabject«  ra^er  of  cbeinioal  analysis  than  of 
nicroscopio  examination.  There  is  an  instance, 
however,  of  cattle  having  been  poisoned  bj 
ealing  rape  or  oil  cake,  in  which  were  detected 
b?  Dr.  Haesall  the  gronnd  seeds  of  the  mustard. 
Ohenucal  analysis  in  aach  a  case  could  discover 
nothing.  It  is  to  Dr.  llassall,  the  anthor  of 
scient^c  papers  in  the  London  "  Lancet,"  and 
at  several  worics  on  food  and  its  adulterations, 
that  tlie  credit  is  principally  doe  for  the  prog- 
ren  made  in  thia  department  of  science,  at 
least  in  its  applications  to  this  subject.  In 
some  vegetable  powders,  Dr.  Hassall  has  soc' 
Deeded  in  detecting  nine  different  vegetable 
prodnc^ns.  The  mineral  poisons  that  are 
made  nse  of  to  give  light  colors  to  confection- 
ery, and  the  fine  green  shades  to  pickles  and 
to  tea,  are  only  bronght  to  view  by  chemical 
analysis.  By  these,  however,  they  are  sepa- 
rated qaantitatively,  and  in  forma  that  are 
recognized  by  every  one.  The  mistaken  taste 
of  tJie  public  for  very  white  bread  leads  the 
baker  to  select  the  flour  firom  which  the  more 
nntritions  portion  of  the  grun  haa  been  sepa- 
rated by  the  miller,  and  to  make  this  Soar  still 
more  white  he  adds  to  it  a  qoantJty  of  alom. 
ThoD^  the  nee  of  this  sobst^ce  in  bread  is 
Ibrbidden  by  law  in  England,  it  was  foond  in 
every  one  of  5S  samples  that  were  eismined 
tac  it.  Cheaper  and  less  nutritioas  kinds  of 
floor,  as  of  rice,  potatoes,  com,  beona,  rye,  &o., 
are  mixed  with  wheaten  Soar,  some  of  which, 
bendea  their  direct  effect  in  lessening  the  valne 
of  the  article,  also  canse  the  bread  to  absorb 
much  more  water,  and  thus  add  to  its  weight 
by  snbslatu  ting  water  for  Soar.  Carbonate  and 
■nlphate  of  lime,  silicate  of  magnesia  in  the 
tonn  at  soapatone,  white  clay,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  twne  dust,  and  bone  ashes,  have  all 
be^  detected  in  Sour  in  England.  In  the 
adolterationa  of  tea,  especially  green  tea,  the 
mgennitr  of  the  Chinese  is  taxed  before  it 
leaves  tn«r  coimlry,  and  that  of  the  English 
on  receiving  it  in  their  own.  The  liat  of  other 
plants  which  fiuniah  leaves  for  the  tea  chests, 
and  which  are  recognised  by  the  mioroscope, 
is  too  long  for  repetition  here,  and  so  of  the 
poisonous  mineral  mgredients,  including  arsen- 
ite  of  copper,  which  are  skilfully  used  to  make 
good  green  teas  of  unsalable  black  teas.  Cof- 
fee fares  somewhat  better,  its  adulterating  mix- 
tures b»ng  of  a  more  harmless  natnre,  snoh 
OB  chiocory,  acorns,  mangel- wortzel,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  L<mdon 
roasted  horse  liver.  InananalyEismadeinl672, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  health,  aponnd  package  of  amixtnre  sold  as 
gronnd  ct^ee  was  found  to  contain  no  ccf  ee 


whatever ;  bnt  coffee  sold  in  bnlk  was  nearly 
always  ftiand  pnre.  Sugars  are  more  decidedly 
tno  from  adulteration,  bnt  the  brown  sugars, 
as  usually  imported,  are  found  from  the  acci- 
dental impurities  present,  and  from  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  live  animaloules,  to  be  in 
a  state  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The 
white  lump  sugars  are  very  pure,  and  any  insol- 
uble BubstancB  like  sand  can  be  easily  detected. 
No  articles,  however,  have  been  the  subjecte 
of  snch  a  reckless  ayatem  of  adulterations  as 
the  colored  sugar  confectionery.  Though  ex- 
pected to  be  used  principally  by  children,  the 
colors  painted  upon  the  candies  and  sweet- 
fneats  are  the  product  of  virulent  mineral  poi- 
sons; and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  of 
these  have  been  made  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose. Their  use,  however,  is  not  now  nearly 
so  great  as  it  was  in  former  times,  and  is  dis- 
countenanced by  reputable  dealers  in  theae 
articles. — Wines  and  spirits,  from  their  hi^ 
value  and  general  use,  as  also  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  the  cheap  mixtures  added 
to  them,  are  almost  universally  adulterated  to 
some  extent;  while  many  are  made  up  en- 
tirely of  ingredients  wholly  foreign  to  the 
country  which  produces  the  genuine  wine. 
The  substances  added  with  a  view  of  preserv- 
ing wines  are  sometimes  poisons,  lead  and  cop- 
per both  being  ased,  the  former  in  the  state  of 
litharge.  In  England  the  favorite  port  wine 
is  thus  moat  shamefbllj  treated,  besides  being 
mannf^tnred  on  a  very  large  scale,  after  a  va- 
riety of  carious  recipes,  from  thousands  of 
pipes  of  Bpoiled  cider  imported  for  the  purpose, 
bad  branay,  and  infudons  of  l(»wood  and  other 
dyestuffii.  The  champagnes,  which  are  more  in 
demand  in  this  country,  find  here  as  ingeniona 
imitators ;  and  from  onr  native  ciders,  witli 
a  dne  mixture  of  cheap  French  wine,  angar, 
brandy,  and  a  Httle  lemon  or  tartaric  a^ 
more  champagne  is  bottled  than  ever  crosses 
the  Atlantic,  If  gooseberry  wine  ia  easily  ob- 
tained, it  is  nsed  instead  of  cider  for  making 
good  champagne.  The  imposwbility  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  French  brandy,  and  the 
consequent  high  price  of  the  article,  have  led 
to  its  extensive  manu&ctnre  in  France  from 
very  cheap  materials.  These  materiab  are 
water  and  spirits  obtained  from  molasses,  beet 
root,  and  potatoes,  and  more  particularly  cheap 
whiskey,  which  is  sent  from  this  country  in 
large  quantities  to  come  back  brandy.  Burnt 
sugar  gives  the  deared  color,  and  the  fine  fla- 
vor is  made  to  suit  the  taste  by  skilful  admii- 
tnres  of  essential  oils  and  distilled  murk,  which 
is  the  refuse  skins  and  pipe  of  the  grape  left 
after  the  wine  is  expressed.     This  stuff  ia  Im- 

Grted  into  England,  to  be  distilled  with  mi>> 
Bes  for  making  brandy.  Gin  is  largely  adid- 
terated  with  water,  and  as  the  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  the  liquor  whitish  and  turbid,  other 
substances  must  be  added  to  correct  this  and 
"Sne"  the  gin.  These  are  alum,  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  the  poisonous  acetate  of  lead. 
To  restore  its  strength  and  pungency,  cayenne 
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tn  the  form  of  tincture  of  oapeionm,  or  groins 
of  paradise,  ore  einplo/ed ;  and  its  peonli&r 
aroma  is  preseired  b;  compoonds  called  "  gin 
flATOriogs,"  the  ingredients  of  which  ore  juni' 
per  berries,  coriander  seede,  almond  coke,  an- 
gelica root,  licorice  powder,  calamus  root, 
and  Biilphurio  acid.  The  oommon  whiakej  of 
the  cooDtiy  is  Isrgelj  diluted  in  the  distilleries 
with  water,  and  then  to  rertore  the  strength 
tlie  Ije  of  ashes,  which  is  prepared  for  the 


the  slAng  name  b;  which  it  ia  called  of 
gut"  The  report  of  the  Uassaciinsetts  board 
of  health,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  the 
odnlteratioo.  of  vinegar  with  snlphorio  acid  is  ex- 
tenBively  practised,  ospeciall/  in  wine  vinegars. 
Lead  is  also  fonnd  in  vmegar,  often  coming  &oin 
lead  faucets — It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Odnlteration  of  drags  was  very  KeneraU^  prao- 
tisad,  and  almost  withont  oheok.  Were  this 
the  case,  medicine  wonld  indeed  be  in  bad 
repute ;  for  in  no  department  wonld  this  prac- 
tice bo  followed  by  more  disastrons  conse- 
qnenees.  That  it  is  largely  adopted,  tlie  analy- 
ses of  oar  most  respectable  draggiets  prove ; 
bat  these  also  show  that  the  system  may  be 
exposed,  and  in  a  great  measnre  checked,  by 
those  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  ftuther,  that  the 
artidee  used  for  sophistication  are  generally  of 
»very  harmless  nature.  In  July,  1848,  a  law 
went  into  effect  in  this  country,  forbiddmg  the 
importation  of  these  dangerons  mixtures.  Bat 
while  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  exclude  for- 
eign adulterations,  the  msnafacture  of  them  at 
home  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  the  flrst 
year  after  its  establishment,  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  Dr.  J.  M,  Bailey  to  the  New  York 
academy  of  medicine  that  over  80,000  pounds 
of  drugs,  comprising  Pemvian  bark,  rhubarb. 
Jalap,  senna,  and  varions  other  kinds,  had  been 
r^ected  and  condemned  in  the  piorts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  vary  qnesttonahle,  how- 
ever, among  dmggists,  whether  after  all  the 
sale  of  spurious  medicines  has  been  seriously 
diminished.  The  adulteration  of  Turkey  opi- 
om  is  carried  on  as  a  regular  buainees  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  there  literally  made  over  again. 
The  fp-eatest  variety  of  impurities  are^yitro- 
ducedintoit;  besides  extracts  of  the  poppy  and 
other  plants,  sand,  ashes,  gams,  aloes,  small 
Btones,  pieces  of  lead  and  iron,  seeds  and  stems 
ofplants,  ore  freely  nsed.  In  England  the  same 
practice  has  been  so  suooesshlly  pursued,  that 
what  appeared  to  be  the  beet  T arkey  opinm 
has  proved  entirely  destitute  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drag.  The  essential  oils,  nsed 
more  particularly  for  perfumery,  are  especial 
objects  of  adnlteration-  Oil  of  wormwood,  we 
notice  upon  the  teet  book  of  one  of  our  most 
respectable  dmg^sta,  "warranted  pare  from 
Boston,"  contained  abont  40  per  cent,  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  besides 
some  rean  or  fixed  oil.      finch   adulterations 


before  the  passage  of  the  law  always  vei7  im- 
pure. At  Smyrna  its  adnlteration  is  still  a 
regalarly  established  business.  The  article 
oalled  cake  soammony,  bought  and  sold  in  this 
conntry,  is  oonwdered  good  if  it  is  foond  to 
oontsin  20  per  cent,  of  the  genuine  nuterial ; 
and  virgin  scammony  posses  if  it  contains  no 
more  tlian  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  This 
is  usually  starch.  Ohalk  and  flour  are  also  nsed. 
ADDLT^T,  the  volnntary  sexual  intercourse 
of  a  married  person  with  another  than  the  hos- 
band  or  wife.  As  a  topic  of  the  law,  adolterr 
may  be  conadered,  first,  as  a  nvnnd  of  di- 
vorce; second,  as  a  criminal  tmence.  I,  in 
eiml  cote*.  The  adultery  of  either  party  to  the 
marriage  contract  is  now  a  gronnd  for  absolute 
divorce  in  almost  all  Protestant  states.  It  was 
not  so,  however,  either  in  Scotiand  or  England 
until  the  reformaticm;  and  after  that,  though 
in  the  former  country  divorces  a  tincule  were 
allowed  for  adultery,  the  law  remained  nn- 
chonged  in  England  for  a  long  time,  and  as  it 
had  been  administered  in  the  spiritual  conrts 
ever  uuce  the  Catholic  period ;  and  by  tlie  eo- 
clesisstical  law  marriage  was  held  to  be  an  in- 
dissoluble contract,  and  divorces  from  it  were 
Srohibited.  The  consequence  was,  that  t^oo^ 
ivorces  a  m«n*a  et  there,  or  rather  separatitms 
from  bed  and  board,  were  granted,  the  only 
sbstdute  divorces  to  be  had  in  England  were 
those  procared  from  parliament  upon  petition. 
Proceedings  of  this  character  were  very  ex- 
penave  and  cumbrous ;  and  besides,  it  was  the 
almost  nniform  practice  of  parliament  to  grant 
divorces  to  husbands  only,  and  to  refuse  than 
to  wives.  The  divorce  act  of  20  and  21  Vic- 
toria, ch.  66,  has  partly  removed  this  invidions 
distinction;  bat  not  even  now  have  hnsband 
and  wife  in  England  equal  legal  rights  and 
remedies  in  this  respect.  Under  this  statute 
the  busl^nd  may  have  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage when  the  wife  has  since  its  oelabrati<Hi 
been  guilty  of  adult«ry ;  but  the  wife  may  have 
such  relief  only  when  the  hasband  since  the 
marriage  has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adul- 
tery ;  or  of  adultery  with  bigamy ;  or  of  rap<L 
sodomy,  or  bestiality;  or  of  adultery  coupled 
with  such  crael^  as,  without  sdult^,  wonld 
have  entitled  the  wife  to  a  divorce  from  bed 
and  board  before  the  statute;  or  of  adultery 
ooupled  with  desertion  without  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  two  years  and  upward.  The  incestn- 
ons  adultery  of  this  statute  is  declared  to  mean 
adultery  with  a  woman  with  whom  the  hns- 
band could  not  have  contracted  a  valid  mar- 
riage, on  account  of  her  relationship  to  him 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  or  ccoi- 
sanguinity;  and  the  bigamy  of  the  statute 
means  marriage  of  the  husbsnd  with  another 
woman  during  tbe  life  of  his  lawful  wife, 
whetlier  within  or  beyond  the  realm. — It  bos 
been  shown  that  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  adultery  was  gronnd  only  for  a  divorce 
a  mtn*a;  and  as  our  law  followed  that  of  the 
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pirent  state,  the  common  Uw  of  Uie  TTnited 
etatea  waa  to  the  taxae  effect    But  aa  the 

Swer  to  (p-ant  such  divMcea  was  vested  in 
igland  in  the  ecdedaHticol  conrts,  and  no  enoh 
tribimala  Tere  ever  erected  here,  the  jnriadic- 
taon  over  divorcea  was  granted  to  oar  common 
law  coorta  hj  special  statutes.  But  these  stat- 
nles  did  not  limit  the  relief;  Ha  in  England,  to 
mere  separatioD,  but  have  almost  nniveraallj 
made  adnlter?  the  cause  for  absolate  divorce ; 
•bo,  here  as  in  Scotland,  the  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  fevor  of  the  hnsband,  bat  adminia- 
tets  the  remed;  in  &vot  of  dther  partj  to  the 
mairiage,  and  for  the  aaine  gronnda. — In  refer- 
oiee  to  divorce,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
panmoor  of  the  adolteroiu  husband  or  wife  be 
married  or  ungle.  It  is  essential  to  the  action 
for  diToroe  that  the  adnlterr  be  volontar^. 
Thna  a  woman  is  not  gniltj  of  it  in  having  In- 
teroonrse  with  a  man  whom  »he  innocently 
enppoeed  to  be  her  husband,  nor  if  she  commit- 
ted the  act  in  a  state  of  insanity,  or  was  forced 
to  it  bj  a  raviirtier.  It  haa  been  held  other- 
wtae  in  Pennaylvania  in  regard  to  insanity. 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  declaring  that  msanity  so 
great  aa  to  effitoe  from  the  mind  of  the  wife 
tiie  first  lines  of  coqjogal  fidelity  will  be  no  de- 
fwce  to  the  bnsband's  addon  for  adoltery. 
Bat  this  seems  hardly  eoond,  andit  is  probably 
not  law  in  any  other  state.  Adultery  may  be 
OMmnitted  by  the  contraction  of  a  new  mar- 
riage nnder  the  belief  that  the  former  hnsband 
or  wife  is  dead,  when  that  is  not  the  fact ;  for 
unless  the  period  of  absence  ia  the  full  term 
prescribed  by  atatnte  for  fonnding  the  presump- 
tion of  death,  the  mere  belief  of  it  is  not 
deemed  innocent  But  in  snch  a  case,  if  the 
new  marriage  ia  by  law  not  totally  void,  but 
mly  voidable,  the  essential  adnltery  is  not  com- 
mitted onlese  the  partiea  contume  to  cohabit 

g  of^a  decrei 
even  when  a  divorce  regoli 
procured,  if  it  was  invalid 
csnae  the  party  defendant  was  not  within  the 

iinriediction  or  power  of  the  court  which  granted 
t,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
divorce  suit  may  l>e  guilty  of  adultery  in  oon- 
tntcting  a  new  marriage. — The  bill  or  oom- 
plaint  for  divoroe  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
most  in  general  allege  the  time  and  place  of  the 
oommiaaion  of  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the 
peivon  with  whom  It  was  committed.  The 
principle  which  requirM  these  speoifioattons  is 
that  uie  defendant  ia  entitled  to  be  informed 
with  reaaonable  certunty  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge  made  agautst  Mm,  so  that  he  may  have 
an  opportonity  to  prepare  his  defence  intelU- 
gently.  JS,  however,  the  name  <^  the  para- 
mour is  not  known  to  the  complwnant,  the 
allegation  on  this  point  may  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  act  was  done  with  aome  peraon 
onknown,  and  this  will  suffice  if  the  Dili  is 
in  otiier  respects  speoifio  enough  to  make 
the  charge  definite  and  oertain  on  the  whole. 
But  if  the  allegation  of  adnltery  is  based  on 
nrcnmstanlial  evidence  of  ite  oonuniaaoii,  as 


after  the  pasmng  of^a  decree  ag^nst  them ;  and 
even  when  a  divorce  regular  in  form  haa  been 
procured,  if  it  was  invalid  in  fact,  either  be- 
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for  example  on  the  &ct  that  the  defendant  is 
infected  with  a  venereal  disease,  or  that  a  wife 
is  found  pr^nant  after  such  an  absence  of  the 
hnsband  as  precludes  the  presumption  of  oo- 
oess  on  his  part,  the  complaint  or  libel  will  be 
good  if,  beaidea  charging  adultery  generally,  it 
suf^ests  such  reasonable  dronmstancea  aa  furly 
support  the  aU^atioo.— The  charge  of  adultery 
is  made  out  by  proof  of  a  tangle  act;  but  it  is 
not  necesaary  that  the  court  or  jury  which  de- 
cides ufwn  the  case  should  be  f nmished  with  de- 
monstrative proof  that  the  act  was  committed, 
or  be  absolutely  convinced  of  the  very  time  ma 
place  when  or  where  it  was  committed.  From 
the  nature  of  the  act,  the  evidence  of  it  is  and 
must  l>e  in  the  mass  of  cases  only  circumstan- 
tial. Sometimes  the  circumstantial  evidence  ia 
very  simple,  but  of  a  very  convincing  chorao- 
ter ;  and  sometimes  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quires the  scrutiny,  comparison,  and  interpre- 
tation of  trains  of  (drcnmstancea  which  re- 
garded separately  are  insnffioientiy  criminating. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  former  sort  of  evidence. 
Lord  Stowetl'a  remark  may  be  quoted,  that 
"  as  people,  according  to  the  old  saying,  do  not 
go  to  bawdy  houses  to  say  th^  patemoetera, 
it  is  impoesible  that  one  can  have  gone  to  such 
a  place  for  any  but  improper  purposee ; "  and 
to  nave  done  so  ia  universally  held  to  be  good 

Erocf  of  adultei7.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
eld  to  be  snfBcient  evidence  of  adultery,  pri- 
ma  faeia  at  least,  that  a  man  haa  gone  to  a 
brothel  and  ahnt  himself  into  a  room  with  a 
prostitute ;  and  the  same  is  true  if  a  married 
woman  goes  to  sucb  a  house  with  another  man 
than  her  husband,  or  even  alone.  Of  course, 
in  both  cases  proof  of  innocence,  or  better  of 
an  innocent  purpose,  ia  admiasible,  though  such 
evidence  would  not  have  much  weight  in  most 
cases.  The  mere  &ct  that  a  man  and  woman 
live  together  in  the  same  house,  even  with  the 
common  reputation  of  being  married,  whOe 
they  are  not  so  in  fact,  would  probably  not 
without  other  suapicione  circumstances,  hk  held 
snfBcient  proof  of  adultery ;  though  it  would  be 
otherwise  if  the  parties  gave  themselves  out  to 
l>e  hnsband  and  wife.  With  reference  to  cosea 
where  the  intent  of  the  defendant  is  lesa 
de^E,  and  where  the  approaches  to  the  act 
have  been  lees  bold  and  open,  the  courts  have 
used  snch  language  as  this :  that  it  is  imposnble 
to  lay  down  in  the  form  of  a  rule  what  oireum' 
stances  shall  or  shall  not  constitute  satisfactory 

Siroof  of  the  foot  of  adnltery,  because  the  same 
acts  may  constitute  such  proof  or  not,  as  they 
are  modMed  or  influenced  by  different  circum- 
stances. But  there  must  be  on  the  whole  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  a  criminal  attachment  or 
pnrpoHe  existed  between  the  parties,  and  that 
opportunities  occurred  when  the  intercourse  in 
which  it  ia  clear  that  the  partiea  intended  to 
indulge  might  have  token  place.  If;  for  ex- 
ample, a  married  woman  were  ahown  by  un- 
doubted proof  to  have  been  in  an  equivocal 
pomtion  with  a  man  not  her  husband,  leading 
to  a  suspicion  of  her  adultery;  if  it  were  proved 
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tiut  fllke  had  ahovn  on  improper  fondnen  for 
the  man;  if  they  had  been  detected  in  clan^ 
desfiDe  correspondence,  bad  had  private  meet- 
iOKB,  or  made  passionate  declarations;  if  her 
Unction  had  been  alienated  from  her  hua- 
baod,  or  it  appeared  that  her  mind  and  heart 
were  ^readj  aepraTed,  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  an  opportmiitj  to  couiimmnate  the 
gailty  purpose;  then  proof  that  such  oppor- 
tnnitj  had  occuireid  in  connection  with  some 
or  all  of  these  other  circumstances,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  lead  to  the 
aatisfacterj  cooclu^on  that  the  act  had  been 
committed.  The  guilty  consummation,  in  short, 
maj  be  fairly  and  conclusively  presumed  from 
BU^  oironmBtonces  of  condact  as,  on  grounds 
of  common  experience  and  common  sense, 
would  lead  the  discreet  and  careful  judgment 
of  a  reasonableand  just  maa  to  that  conclusion. 
Bat,  on  the  same  principles,  the  ooncluaon 
m^  not  be  fairly  or  justly  deduced,  even 
when  a  witness  testifies  to  the  actual  &ct 
of  adultery;  for  his  testimony  may  b«  un- 
worthy of  credit,  either  because  be  is  mistaken 
or  because  he  doee  not  speak  the  -truth.  On 
this  ground  the  direct  but  uncorroborated 
evidence  of  two  prostitutes  as  to  the  very  act 
has  been  held  insufficient  proof  of  it;  and  on 
the  same  principle,  the  testimony  even  of  the 
paramour  of  the  defendant  may  require  con- 
onnation.  Buch  a  person,  it  has  been  said,  is 
an  aecomplice,  and  all  the  legal  conmderstioiis 
applicable  to  such  a  wibiesB  most  be  applied 
to  him  or  her.  Upon  the  same  principles  and 
within  the  same  spirit  of  construction  already 
BU^CMted,  acts  in  themselves  rather  innocent 
and  indifferent  may  take  the  color  of  guilt 
from  proof  of  other  circumstances  attending 
them.  Thus  the  mere  visit  of  a  married  woman 
to  the  lodgings  of  a  dngle  man  has  been  held 
insufficient,  alone,  to  esUblish  criminality;  but 
the  act  receives  a  different  complexion  when 
tiiere  is  also  proof  of  correspondence  or  other  im- 
proper conduct  between  the  parties.  So,  though 
a  mere  correspondence  or  intimacy  nith  the  al- 
leged paramour  would  not  be  by  itsell'  sufficient, 
proof  that  there  had  been  falsehood  or  conceal- 
ment in  respect. to  these  things  might jnsti^ 
the  inference  of  gnilL  Agun,  the  difwrenoe 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society 
in  their  habits  of  life  and  social  manners  must 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  passing  upon  the 
behaTior  of  parties  in  cert^  instances.  For 
indelioate  acts  and  demeanor,  which  among  the 
vulgar  may  be  consistent  with  innocence,  may 
deserve  no  such  favorable  dgnificance  when 
observed  among  those  whose  breeding  is  finer. 
(See  DivoBcg.)  II.  Thecrimijialoffejice.  Adul- 
tery, by  which  is  here  meant  the  mere  private 
act,  is  not  a  crime  nor  indicteble  at  common 
law.  Before  the  famous  adultery  act  of  IflfiO, 
in  the-time  of  the  commonwealth,  there  was  no 
law  in  Engluid  against  adultery  and  the  kindred 
acts  as  crimmal  offences.  This  statute  intro- 
duced at  once  the  utmost  aeverity,  orduning 
death    for   incest    and   adultery,    and    three 


months'  impriscmment  for  simile  fomioatliHi, 

and  making  a  second  offence  felony  without  cler- 
gy. The  act  was  repealed  at  Uie  restorati(«i, 
and  nothing  was  substttuted  in  ite  place.  Adul- 
tery, however,  has  been,  theoretically  at  least, 
punishable  in  England  by  virtue  of  unwritten 
law  in  the  eocleeiaetioal  courts,  though  the  of- 
fence has  never  been  pursued  with  any  great  or 
systematic  vigor ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  BJackstone  charges  the  framers  of  the 
canon  law  with  an  improper  levity  in  reqioct 
to  this  sort  of  offences  from  their  own  aptitude 
to  commit  them.  lu  Scotland  there  is  still,  or 
nntil  very  recently  there  waa,  on  its  statoto 
book  a  law  making  adultery  and  incest  ca^ntal 
offences.  The  statute,  as  to  adultery  at  al] 
events,  has  been  long  in  disuse. — In  many  of 
the  United  States  adultery  is  made  criminal  by 
special  stetotes,  but  in  as  many  more  it  is  not 
criminal.  But  though  the  simple  act  is  not  a 
crime  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Lou- 
imauo,  and  other  stetaa,  yet  in  many  of  them 
open  and  notorious  adultery  ia  criminal.  The 
nature  of  the  offence  of  adultery,  created  by 
statutes,  is  sometimes  clearly  defined  by  their 

SroviMons:  but  many  of  the  statntes  on  thia 
ead  dmply  declare  the  punishment  of  adul- 
tery, using  the  word  as  if  it  had  a  precisely  as- 
certained meaning.  In  such  oases  it  has  been 
neceasary  for  the  courts  to  determine  what  acta 
were  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  word ;  and 
upon  this  point  has  arisen  an  extreme  diverwtj 
of  opinion  on  account  of  the  different  views 
whidi  have  been  teken  of  the  policy  of  the  law 
on  the  subject.  Thus  it  has  been  sometimes 
said  that  an  unmarried  man's  illicit  intercourse 
with  a  married  woman  is  adultery  on  his  part^ 
because  he  may  Impose  a  epnrioos  issue  upon 
(he  husband;  and,  upon  the  same  ground,  tliat 
a  man,  though  mamed,  doee  not  commit  adul- 
tery in  having  intercourse  with  an  unmarried 
woman,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  that  result.  It  baa  also  been  taia  that 
when  either  of  the  parties  to  the  act  is  married, 
though  the  otber  is  not,  both  commit  adulter;. 
In  Massachusetts  the  statute  expressly  provides 
that  when  the  crime  is  committed  i>etween  a 
married  woman  and  an  unmarried  man,  the 
latt«r  slioll  bo  deemed  guilty  of  criminal  adul- 
tery, and  be  liable  to  the  punishment  prescribed 
for  that  offence.  The  stetute  of  Mmnesote  is 
to  the  same  effect.  In  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
vifdona,  it  has  been  held  in  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  such  a  esse  the  man  does  not 
commit  the  crime,  and  in  Virginia  that  his  act 
is  only  fornication.  In  Connecticut  the  statute 
provides  that  "every  man  and  every  married 
woman  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery with  each  other  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment."  The  statute  of  Iowa  declares 
that  when  the  crime  is  committed  between 
persons  only  one  of  whom  is  married,  both  are 
guil^  of  adulter;,  and  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. It  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
prevufing  and  better  rule,  when  positive  enact- 
ments do  not  forbid  it,  that  when  one  of  the 
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partiefl  to  tbe  sot  ia  married  and  the  other  is 
not,  it  is  adulter}-  in  the  married  ods,  whether 
man  or  woman,  and  cmlj  fomicaitioii  in  the 
other.  From  thia  nile  reenlta  aa  the  best  dofl- 
niliCH)  tiiat  nan  be  siveD  of  the  offence,  that 
criminal  adnlterj  ia  the  volantarj  sexna)  inter- 
comae  of  a  married  person  with  another  than 
the  hnsband  or  wife ;  and  this  ia  the  podtion 
taken  by  Hr.  Bishop,  the  highest  Amenoan  aa- 
thority  on  this  and  the  cognate  topics  of  the 
law. — Even  though  the  single  private  act  of 
adnlterr'  Is  not  criminal  or  mdictable  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  within  the  principle  that  the  gen- 
eral law  will  poniah  all  acta  which  offend  against 
pnblio  morality,  adnltery  may  take  so  gross  and 
openly  indecent  a  form  as  to  bo  regarded  as 
criminal  at  common  law.  BnC  offences  of  this 
eharaoter  are  in  general  mode  the  snbiect  of 
•pecial  Btatntes.  Such  crimes,  especially  the 
liring  ti^ether  in  odnltery,  ore  npt  ordinarily 
regarded  by  the  law  aa  having  been  committed 
by  mere  occadonal  acta  of  private  intercourse, 
but  there  roost  be  proof  of  a  general  course  of 
misbehavior,  an  babitnot  living  or  lod^ng  to- 
gether, though  it  ia  not  impossible  mat  the 
complete  offence  m&j  be  committed  in  a  aingle 
day.  In  several  of  the  states  it  is  provided 
that  no  criminal  proseoation  for  adalt«ry  shall 
be  commenced  except  on  the  complaint  of  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a  guilty  party. 

iDViffCEMERT  OF  BCIESGE,  AssMtaOMt  br 
tts.  The  British  Basoclation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  was  formed  in  1881,  principally 
thronsh  the  energy  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  sop- 
ported  by  Sir  Humphtr  Davy,  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Hr,  Charles  Babbage,  Messrs.  ForbM, 
Johnston,  and  Robiaon  of  E^nbni^h,  and  Mr. 
Mnrchison  of  London.  The  main  feature  which 
distingoishes  it  is  an  annaal  gathering  of  its 
moobera,  at  which  each  one  who  haa  made 
what  he  supposes  a  real  advance  reads  his  pa- 
per for  the  criticism  of  laborers  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  science.  The  aasodation  also  pro- 
cores  reports  open  the  state  of  each  particnlar 
science,  its  progress,  and  ila  needs,  as  a  guide 
to  inquiry.  The  effect  of  the  formation  of  Ihia 
scdety  upon  the  state  of  science  in  England 
baa  been  very  marked.  The  first  meeting,  in 
September,  ISSl,  conaisted  of  about  200  mera- 
bers;  the  second,  Jane,  1832,  nnmt>erod  100; 
the  third,  eOO;  and  the  fourth,  in  September, 
1834,1,890.  Thetronsactionsoreannuallypnb- 
liahea  in  octavo  volnmea  of  about  600  pages, 
and  these  contain  a  record  of  nearly  every  im- 
ptntant  step  taken  in  British  science  during  the 
past  40  years.  In  the  reports  included  in  these 
traosactions  are  alao  found  the  disooveriea  of 
continental  and  American  men  of  science. — The 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  was  formed  in  September,  1847,  by  the  . 
asBooiation  of  American  geolog^ts  and  natoral- 
ists.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  association 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  I84S, 
and  although  the  ori^nal  anociatJoo  of  geolo- 
gists oonaiffied  of  only  21  members,  461  names 
were  enrolled  in  the  first  list  of  members  tk . 
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the  new  society,  which  now  embraces  nearly 
every  scientific  man  in  the  United  Statea,  The 
2d  meeting  was  held  at  Cambridge  in  Au- 
gust, 1846 ;  the  8d  at  Chorleaton,  March  1860 ; 
the  4th  at  Few  Haven,  Aognst,  1B60 ;  the  Cth 
at  Cincinnati,  May,  1861 ;  the  6tb  at  Albany, 
Augaet,  1861  ;  tlie  7th  at  Cleveland,  July, 
1853;  theSthatWasbington,  April,  1864;  the 
9th  at  Providence,  August,  1866 ;  tiio  10th  at 
Albany,  August,  18B6;  the  lltb  at  Montreal, 
August,  185T;  the  12th  at  Baltimore,  May, 
1858;  the  18th  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  August, 
1859;  the  14th  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  August, 
1860.  The  16th  was  appointed  for  April  17, 
ISBI,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  waa  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  afUa  an  inter- 
val of  several  years  waa  finally  held  at  Buffalo 
in  August,  186S.  Theieth  was  held  at  Burling* 
ton,  Vt.,  in  August,  1887;  thelTth  at  CWcago, 
August,  1868 ;  tiie  18th  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Aogast, 
1869;  the  19th  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  18T0; 
thBSOthatIndianapolis,Augnst,  1871;  theSlet 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa  (substituted  for  San  Fran- 
cisco), August,  1873.  The  objects  and  methoda 
of  the  aaacoiation  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  British  society.  The  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  form  an  octavo  volume  of  aboot  300 
pages,  and  this  series  of  volomes  cimtains  the 
most  valuable  results  of  American  scientific  in- 
quiry during  the  last  26  years.  The  mathe- 
matical papers  are  not  nsu^y  publiahed  in  de- 
tail, but  the  titiea  of  all  papers  offered  at  tko 
meeting  are  published,  and  thus  the  volumes 
furnish  at  least  a  record  of  the  growth  of 
American  science,  a  growth  partly  due,  as  it  is 
well  known,  to  the  infinence  of  this  association. 
The  usual  number  of  members  is  about  TOO. 

ADVEMT,  the  period  of  four  weeks  preced- 
ing Christmas,  apiXHuted  by  several  Christian 
churches  to  be  observed  in  honor  of  the  ap- 

f  roach  of  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  nativity, 
t  formerly  occupied  mx  weeks,  and  that  is  still 
the  case  in  the  Greek  chnrcb.  It  commences 
with  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day 
(Nov,  80).  In  England  and  some  pari;a  of  the 
European  continent,  marriages  can  be  performed 
only  by  special  license  during  this  period. 

IPVEMIBEMHrr,  a  public  notification.  An- 
nouncements in  the  public  joumais  known  as 
advertisements  appeared  while  journalism  was 
in  its  infancy,  l^e  Aeta  Ztiurrui  of  the  Ro- 
mans, tiie  Ooftetta  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
c^^ku  of  the  French  belong  rather  to  the 
crude  devices  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
journalism  than  to  the  history  of  adverti«ng; 
while  the  stamping  and  bill-posting  processes 
of  anoient  times,  and  the  fence  and  rock  deco- 
rations of  to-day,  sometimes  considered  in 
connection  with  advertising,  are  httle  else  than 
ingenious  sign-painting.  The  advertisement 
proper  arose  with  periodical  literature,  and 
must  be  oonadered  in  connection  with  its  de- 
velopment The  first  regniar  newspaper,  "  The 
Certain  Newea  of  this  Present  Week,"  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1622,  did  not  craitain  any 
advertisements;    bat  they  appeared  in  some- 
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thing  like  a  reBemblance  to  tho  pr«eent  fona  in 
16S2,  in  a  paper  called  the  "Mercnrins  Po- 
littctis."  It  Deeded  bat  a  short  timo  to  pop- 
ularize the  idea,  and  those  notices  wbioh  are 
itill  called  "bne  and  C17  advertigementa  " — 
for  thieves  and  ranawaf  apprentices — eoon 
become  prominent  featores  m  the  papers. 
Books  were  the  earliest  articles  advertised, 
and  were  followed  by  groceries — tea  (or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  "teba")  being  the  first  article 
of  merabondiae  announced.  Bj  lfl88  Eng- 
land bad  added  a  sufficient  number  of  news- 
papers to  her  meagre  list  to  oaose  advertise- 
monts,  esptecioUf  those  of  popnlar  amasenientH, 
to  be  eagerlj  looked  for.  The  pla^e  bronsht 
the  first  medical  advertisements.  Under  Wil- 
liam and  Marj  a  grataitons  jonmal  was  started 
devoted  solely  to  advertieementa  It  lived  bnt 
two  years.  A  rimilar  enterprise  a  few  years 
afterward  sncceeded.  In  1700  advertising  had 
become  very  general,  and  in  1710  we  find 
Addison  reviewinK  the  advertisements  of  his 
time,  "printed  wiUi  litUe  oats  and  figures" — 
this  being  the  first  we  bear  of  pictorial  adver- 
tisements. In  1800  a  crude  aystem  of  classify- 
ing and  orran^ng  advertisements  wais  adopted. 
The  Airther  progroM  of  advertinng  up  to  the 
thne  when  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States 
pushed  it  onward  may  be  followed  ont  in  the 
history  of  the  London  "Tmies,"  which  was 
eotablisbed  In  1788.  The  "Times"  did  little 
to  reduce  advertidngtoa  system,  bnt  it  demon- 
strated ita  value  to  the  pabUc,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  economy  of  newspapers.  In  18SG 
B  single  number  is  said  to  have  contained  2,675 
advertisementa,  and  otber  nambera  are  cited 
coot^njng  still  more. — The  first  printing  press 
was  bronght  to  America  in  IS8Q.  In  1701  the 
first  regular  newspaper,  "  The  Boston  News 
Letter,"  was  estibhsbed.  This  was  often 
without  a  nngle  advertisement,  and  bad  been 
published  40  years  before  ita  dr eolation 
reached  800.  It  needed  16  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  first  paper  to  add  a 
seoond  and  third.  With  the  increase  of  ship- 
ping interests  newspapers  appeared  in  larger 
numbers,  and  advertisements  began  to  mnlti- 
plj.  In  1736  the  first  newspaper  in  New 
York,  the  "Gazette,"  was  commenced;  and 
in  1728  Philadelphia  founded  the  journal 
which  at  its  40th  number  passed  into  the 
bands  of  Bet^amin  Franklin.  At  this  time  the 
ooantry  contuned  but  seven  newspapers.  In 
1776  there  were  34.  Then  came  the  war 
of  independence,  which  put  Journalism  back 
B^bx ;  bnt  after  ita  close  tbe  conntry  steadily 
advanced  in  periodical  literatnre.  In  1787  the 
first  daily  journal,  the  "  Independent  Gazette," 
was  commenced  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
following  year  (the  same  in  which  the  Lon- 
don "  lunes  "  was  established)  it  contained  34 
advertisements.  It  seems  from  these  facts 
that  England  and  America  made  advertis- 
ing a  serious  bustness  more  nearly  at  the  same 
time  than  is  osually  soppoeed.  England  had 
largely  the  advantage,  however,  in  population 


and  in  developed  resources.  Some  of  tii« 
lai^er  tradesmen  in  Lcmdon  soon  learned  that 
thoaa  who  advertised  moat  liberally  received 
the  most  custom.  Competition  among  dealer* 
created  a  large  advertising  boainesa,  which 
certain  special  advertisers  carried  so  far  as  to 
astonish  the  world,  until  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can advertising  enterprise  developed  tlie  fact 
that  heavy  odvertiang  was  not  so  much  a  bold 
as  a  strictly  le^timate  operation  on  the  part  of 
budness  men.  Various  food  and  medicinal 
preparations  and  many  &ncy  articles  ware 
advertised  in  England  until  the  yearly  amounts 
paid  t^e  newqiapers  on  account  of  a  single 
article  sometimes  reached  |100,000  to  $160,000. 
Cots  became  almost  innumerable,  and,  with 
crests  and  monograms,  appeared  in  every 
paper  which  would  admit  tiiem.  The  advance 
of  journalism  in  America  can,  up  to  a  certain 
tima,  be  best  given  in  its  statistics,  it  being 
understood  that  advertimiig  ftilly  kept  pace 
with  it  and  to  a  conedderable  extent  made  it 
posable.  In  17M  the  "Commercial  Adver- 
tiser "  was  commenced  in  New  York,  and  in 
1801  the  "Evening  Post"  Both  journals  had 
considerable  infinence  and  grew  rapidly.  The 
year  1610  found  G2  papers  in'  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  10  years  afterward  there 
were  6W  m  the  United  States.  In  18S0  there 
were  1,000,  and  in  1840,  1,401.  The  New 
York  "Snn,"  founded  in  1883,  the  "Herald," 
in  18SS,  and  the  "Tribune,"  in  1841,  hod  in- 
troduced some  new  ideas,  which  not  only 
enlarged  tie  power  and  inflnence  of  jonmal- 
ism,  but  greatly  popularized  advertidng. 
Tranfflent  aaverti«ng  was  encouraged,  it  being 
discovered  that  a  regular  run  of  small  adver- 
tisemeota,  at  fair  rates,  continued  the  year 
round,  paid  better  than  contracts  for  the  same 
space  devoted  to  long  advertisementa  at  low 
rates,  and  which  lasted  only  during  the  bnri- 
neea  season.  A  variety  in  the  classes  of  adver- 
tisements was  also  inUodnced,  and  is  almost 
peculiar  to  American  newspapers.  For  in- 
stance, the  advertiser  could  ins^  if  he  (ihose, 
omudng  "reading"  or  "local"  notices,  in 
which  matters  interesting  the  public  mind  were 
iiuFenioufily  joined  witb  de  goods  for  sale. 
"Business  Notices"  and  "Special  Notices" 
are  other  varieties  of  early  adoption,  for  which 
higher  prices  ore  obtained  than  for  the  ordi- 
nary advertisement.  In  1860  the  United 
States  contained  the  sarprising  number  of 
6,358  newspapers.  The  art  of  advertising 
was  growing  into  something  like  system.  Ex- 
pedients of  all  kinds  were  used.  Odd  and 
startling  cute  were  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
newspaper  rule  (not  always  enforced). of  double 
prices  for  such  figures;  while  the  old'fash- 
loned,  mmple  style  of  advertiung  grew  to  very 
larae  proportions,  and  enabled  almost  every 
village  in  the  country  to  have  its  newspaper. 
As  the  bnsiness  became  so  extensive  and  the 
territory  to  be  covered  so  large,  advertimng 
agencies  became  necessary.  These  exist  to-d^ 
in  England  and  continental  Europe,  but  have 
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DAtnre  of  the  owe  they  have  attained 
United  States.  A  tow  Urge  bonsea — one  of 
which  Bitaated  in  New  York  has  tranBactiona 
to  the  amonnt  of  nearly  one  ntUUon  dollars 
per  aimam — do  most  of  the  agenoj  business. 
It  reqnirea  a  high  repnlation  for  responsibility 
either  to  obtain  the  advertising  or  seonre  favor- 
able contracts  with  the  newspapers.  The 
method  parsned  hj  the  better  oUas  of  agent« 
Tn  nmple  in  principle,  bat  the  detuls  require 
peat  labor  and  attention.  The  largest  honse 
m  the  United  States  employs  aboat  40  men 
pennanentl;,  and  oooapies  one  ot  the  beet 
ofBoes  in  New  York,  It  has  ita  own  printjng 
eatabliahment,  and  keepa  flies  of  nearly  6,000 
periodicals.  The  advertiser  gives  in  his 
"aop7,"  chooBM  the  papers  in  whioh  it  is  to 
wpear,  and  receives  an  estimate  of  the  coat 
Tne  oopj  is  printed,  forwarded  to  publishers, 
and  iiuert«id  in  the  space  oontraoted  for.  The 
agent  receives  his  commission  entirely  from  the 
pqwr,  though  it  will  be  nnderetood  that  he 
saves  the  aavertiser  large  sums  in  postage  or 
travelling  eipeoses  and  much  time  and  trouble. 
The  papers,  as  fast  as  returned  wiOi  the  adver- 
tisements, are  entered,  checked,  and  verified, 
after  wliioh  they  are  filed  away  for  the  inspeo' 
tion  of  the  advertiser  if  he  desires  to  examine 
them.  The  flrst  advertiung  agency  in  America 
was  established  in  182S  by  Mr,  Orlando 
Bourne,  and  was  followed  in  1S40  by  the 
founiUng  of  similar  agencies  in  Philadelphia, 
Bostt»i,  and  New  York,  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Palmer, 
it  was  not  until  abont  1660  that  anything  like 
foU  lists  of  newspapers  appeared  and  the  bud- 
neaa  was  ^stematized.  A  complete  "Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Directory  "  is  now  published 
by  a  New  York  advertising  agency,  end  an- 
nuallv  revised;  and  the  same  Arm  publish  a 
weeiuy  "Newspaper  Reporter,"  which  fully 
records  the  ooourrences  in  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  world. — The  number  of  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  having  a  powerful  and 
thoronghly  organized  press  would  naturally 
give  rise  to  uie  suppodtion  that  advertising 
was  cheaper  here  than  in  England,  where  the 
ve^  Urge  papers  are  few  in  nomber.  But 
toch  Is  not  uie  case.  "Harper's  Weekly,"  for 
example,  considered  on  important  medium  for 
"tcstt^rai"  advertising,  receives  from  91. SO 
to  (S.SO  per  line,  and  "Frank  Leslie's  illus- 
trated New^per"  from  $1  to  tl.60.  The 
"New  York  Weekly  Tribune"  receives  ftom  $3 
to  %6  per  line,  the  latter  price  bwig  for  notices 
inserted  among  the  news.  The  "  New  York 
Weeklvj"  a  story  papw,  receives  $3  per  line. 
The  "Fireside Companion,"  "Harper's Bazar," 
"The  Scaentific  American,"  and  others,  charge 
$1  per  line,  although  the  last--named  paper,  to 
protect  its  smaller  odvertixers  against  being 
overdiadowed,  has  adopted  the  peculiar  rule 
rf  charging  20  cents  per  line  additional  for 
■dvertiseiDents  over  four  lines  in  a  certain  pert 
of  the  sheet  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
larger  dailies  in  New  York  recave  from  20  to 
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40  cents  per  line  for  ordinary  sdvertisaaenta, 
and  |1  to  t2.00  per  line  for  notices  inserts 
ed  among  tiie  general  reading  matter, — The 
amounts  expended  by  certom  advertisers, 
though  often  exaggerated,  have  been  very 
large.  Ten  years  ago,  when  boldness  was  less 
a  habit  than  to-day,  $160,000  was  q>ent  by  one 
Arm  in  New  York  for  a  year's  advertinng. 
Since  that  time  the  same  sum  has  been  ei- 


the  extent  of  (250,000  a  year.  To  advertise 
to  the  amonnt  of  1100,000  a  year  now  excites 
little  surprise  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
names  might  be  given  of  those  who  do  not 
nse  less  tiian  $50,000  or  $20,000  for  their 
yearly  advertising.    Some  of  the  larger  inoor- 

? orated  companies  are  also  heavy  aavertisers. 
his  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  conntir,  as 
most  of  these  interests  are  advertdsed  in 
Enrope  by  a  brief  card,  if  at  all.  The  "  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company,"  and  also  the 
"  Northern  Pacific,"  are  stated  to  have  adver- 
tised to  the  extent  of  between  $400,000  and 
$600,000  in  a  little  over  two  years.  Insnrance 
companies  expend  large  amounts  in  this  way, 
and  banking  houses,  brokers,  and  those  con- 
nected  with  shipping  interests,  all  find  adver- 
tising advontogeoos.  Nor  are  their  advertise- 
ments confined  to  any  single  class  of  news- 
Eapers.  When  Jay  Cooke  advertised  the 
onds  of  the  United  States,  his  announcements 
were  seen  throughout  the  country.  The  bant- 
er's orders  to  his  manager  were,  "  Give  the 
advertisement  to  all  those  newe^iapers  that  are 
alive  enough  to  apply  for  it."  The  Mth  of. 
Americans  in  advertiung  may  best  be  shown 
in  the  fact  that  newspaper  pubiishera  and  the 
lai^est  advertising  agents  ore  often  Uberal  ad- 
vertisers. The  sum  of  $S,500  has  been  paid  by 
"The  Sun"  for  an  advertisement  in  one  number 


country,  the  "New  Yort  Ledger,"  gained  it 
almost  exclusively  by  advertising.  In  IS67 
the  government  tax  was  collected  on  nearly 
$10,000,000  worth  of  advertisements.  New 
York  state  paid  nearly  $100,000  tax,  at  a  per 
cent,  (of  which  the  city  alone  paid  over  |80,- 
000),  Philadelphia  $30,000,  Boston  $28  000, 
Cincinnati  $16,000,  Chicago  $15,000,  and  New 
Orleans  and  BL  Lonis  each  over  $18,000.  In 
the  five  years  186T-'T2  the  amoimt  paid  by 
the  publio  for  their  advertising  must  hav^ 
reached  $16,000,000  annually.  The  use  ot 
pictures  in  tiie  advertising  colnmns  of  news- 

Gpers  is  gaining  constantly  in  popnlarity,  and 
8  and  less  reristanoe  is  made  to  it  by  pub- 
lishers. Of  the  150  religious  newspapers,  moat 
of  which  refHised  outs  two  or  three  years  ago, 
all  but  16  now  accept  them. 

IDTOCITE.    See  Lawteb. 

ADTOCITDS  DUBOLI,  in  the  Catholic  chnrch, 
the  qieaker  or  writer  who  shows  cause  agmnst 
the  canonization  of  a  person  proposed  for  saint- 
hood.   The  advocate  who  defends  the  propoeed 
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Bunt  u  called  adtoeatiu  Dei.  The  adveeattu 
dSabali  insists  upon  the  weak  points  of  the 
good  man's  or  woman's  life.  Hence  the  name 
IS  Bometimeg  popularly  applied  to  those  who 
detract  from  the  characters  of  good  men. 

IDVOWSON,  in  English  law,  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  a  vacant  living  in  the  chnrch.  Ad- 
vowson,  according  to  Blackstone,  Bignifiea  tak- 
ing into  protection  or  patronage.  When  the 
,  lord  of  a  manor  bnilt  a  cnarch  and  endowed  it, 
he  acquired  a  right  of  nominating  the  minis- 
ters, provided  they  were  canonic^y  qualified. 
AdvowBona  are  property,  and  as  such  purchas- 
able, provided  iLat  certain  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  ramony  are  not  intringed  in  the  pur- 
chase. These  lawa  are,  however,  more  fte- 
qaently  evaded  than  obeyed.  The  most  ordi- 
nary  fbrm  of  advowson  ia  the  presentation  of  a 
duly  qaalified  clergyman  to  the  bisbop  for  insti- 
tution into  the  living.  The  bishop  has  tJie  right 
to  rtgect  the  candidate  presented ;  bat  in  a  raw 
rare  cases  the  patron  has  a  right  of  presenting 
a  person  without  tlie  bishop's  interferenoe. 
The  benefices  of  the  chnrch  (tf  England  are  in 
ev^7  case  subjects  of  presentation.  They  are 
nearly  12,000  in  number ;  tlie  advowson  of  more 
than  half  of  them  belongs  to  prival«  persons,  and 
of  the  remainder  to  the  crown,  bishops,  deans 
end  chapters,  universities,  and  colleges.  The  in- 
cumbeots  are  maintained  by  tithes,  or  since  the 
tithes  commutation  act  by  taxes  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  The  elective  right  of  the  congregation 
is  nnknown  in  the  chnrch  of  England,  except 
in  regard  to  those  clei^^ymen  who  perform  dn- 
Ciee  in  excess  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar;  such  for  instance  as  lecturers, 
who  are  paid  by  voluntary  contributions. 

flCtlS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Jumter 
and  jEgina,  and  first  king  of  the  island  of  M^- 
na.  He  was  renowned  for  his  Justice,  so  that 
be  was  called  npon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods.  His 
reputation  was  such  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  exoesuve  drought  in  Greece,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  intercede 
with  the  gods  for  rain,  and  his  prayers  were 
enocessful.  After  his  death,  Plato  made  him 
one  of  the  three  judges  of  Hades. 

JQtlLES  (Lat.  ade»,  a  building,  t«mple),  Ro- 
man inf^trat«e  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  public  buildings,  archives,  streets,  roads, 
aqueducts,  markets,  baths,  eating  houses,  places 
of  amusement,  and  public  games;  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  prices  rf  provisions,  and  of  weights 
and  measures;  witli  the  sanitary  superinten- 
dence, and  varioos  other  functions  of  a  similar 
character.  The  eediles  were  originally  of  the 
pleb^an  order,  and  served  as  assistants  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  Subsequently  they  bo- 
came  independent  magistrates.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  two  patrician 
aidiles  were  added,  who  ei^oyed  the  double 
privilege  of  wearing  the  toga  prastexta  and  sit- 
ting on  cumle  chairs  (adilet  curulet)^  These 
privileges  were  soon  after  extended  to  thdr 
plebeian  colleagues.    In  the  latter  periods  of 


Uie  repnbUc  the  offloe  of  edile  became  an 
abject  of  great  ambition  to  wealthy  politicians, 
who  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  moltitade 
by  lavish  expenditores  on  the  public  games. 

EDETI,  or  Hedil,  a  powerful  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  between  the  Sa6ne  and  the  upper  Loire, 
which  rivers  separated  their  territory  from  the 
conntriea  of  the  Sequani  and  Biturigea.  They 
were  the  first  Gallic  tribes  which  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  having,  after  a 
strn^le  with  the  Seanani,  fallen  under  the 
power  of  AriovistuB,  uie  German  ally  of  the 
latter,  were  restored  to  power  by  Julius  CEesar, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  his  Gallic  cam- 
pugns  (58  B.  C).  They  jcuned,  however,  in 
the  great  ri^ng  against  that  conqueror  under 
Vercingetorix  (62),  on  whose  fell  they  were  len- 
iently treated  by  the  victor.  Their  chief  town 
was  Bibracte,  subsequently  called  Augustoda- 
num,  now  Autun,  in  Burgundy. 

SaSOiS.    8ee  BBi&BBrs. 

UiX[!8,  a  legendary  king  of  Athena,  father 
of  Theseus.  Misled  by  a  false  signal  to  be- 
Ueve  that  his  son  bad  been  killed  in  a  contest 
with  the  Minotaur,  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  called  after  him 
the  M^an. 

SSEAS  BEL    See  Aliciai'Eu.ao. 

XCUi,  or  i^lu  (Tark.  Engia),  a  Gnxt 
island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  (now  pilf  of  M^i^ 
12  m.  B.  6.  W.  of  the  Pineus,  about  S  m.  long 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  about  T  m.  wide.  Ita 
western  side  connsta  of  stony  but  fertile  plains, 
which  are  well  cultivated  and  produce  luxuriant 
nops.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  monntainona. 
The  climato  is  the  most  healthy  in  Greece. 
From  its  hilts  a  magnificent  prospect  unfolds 
itself.  Its  chief  interest  depends  on  its  past 
history  and  its  antiquities,  it  having  been  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  islands  of  Greece,  both 
in  the  mythological  and  historical  periods,  and 
also  in  the  sphere  of  art  It  was  a  Dorian 
settlement,  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
Greece  noted  for  its  maritime  ascendancy.  As 
early  as  G68  B.  C.  .lEgina  had  a  factory  in 
Egypt  It  was  a  great  rendezvous  for  pirates 
and  slave  traders,  fugitive  criminals  and  in- 
solvent debtors.  The  people  of  .lEgina,  with 
theur  contingent  of  80  ships,  played  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  great  sea  fignt  off  Balamis.  Ita 
earliest  enemy  was  Athena,  which  state  event- 
ually, in  429  B.  C.,  took  possesion  of  tha 
island  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  .lEgina, 
though  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  authors, 
never  recovered  any  political  or  commercial 
importance.  Sulpicins,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Cicero,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  emiee  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  speaks  of  M^iu,  as  a  monument 
of  departed  greatness.  Its  chief  temple  was 
that  of  Zeus  Fanhellenius,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  arehffiologitts,  that  of  Minerva,  mentioned 
by  Herodotns.  Oioero  speaks  of  it  as  in  mina. 
In  1811  a  company  of^  German  and  BriliBh 
scholars  cleared  away  the  mbbish  which  had 
accmnnlated  in  the  course  of  2,000  years  at  th« 
base  of  the  temple,  and  after  20  days'  ezcavat- 
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ing  vera  reivsrded  bf  the  disoovery  of  16 
itktaea  of  ma  eorlf  tTpe  of  Greek  Hcalptnre. 
TiKM  stataefl  are  now  in  the  Glyptothok  of 
Honicb,  and  have  been  restored  bj  Thor- 
waMsen.  The  snbiect  is  snppoied  to  be  the 
expedition  of  the  MaciiiB  or  j£ginetan  heroes 
tninat  Trof,  under  the  ^idance  of  Minerva. 
The  present  popoUtiau  of  the  ialand  is  about 
S,000,  and  that  of  its  chief  town,  of  the  aame 
name,  on  the  W.  mde,  near  the  mins  of  the 
ancient  town,  8,000.  The  products  are  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  grun.  The  .mgina  ahnonda  are 
the  best  in  Greeoe.  The  water  works  on  the 
neighboring  Moant  £lias,  famona  for  its  mag- 
DiSc«nt  views,  save  the  island  frran  dronght. 
A  biahop  resides  on  the  island,  imd  schools  and 
charcbes  abonnd.  Since  the  deoaj  of  the  B7- 
UDline  empire,  .MgioA  baa  been  sncceasively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  Greeks. 
Under  Gepodistria  it  wsa  from  1838  to  1831 
Ute  seat  of  the  government,  Edmond  Aboat 
has  pnbliahed  ni»  tCigine  (1864). 

COS  (Or.  alf,  she  goat),  the  appellation  of 
the  shield  of  Japiter,  which  was  covered  with 
tlie  akin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  which  that 
god  waa  noarisbed  in  infoncy.  Minerva  also 
bore  an  tegis,  which,  at  least  aocording  to  poat- 
Homerio  myUiologT',  was  of  different  or^n. 

XGmHIJS,  king  of  Hfcens,  son  of  Threa- 
tee  and  oonmn  to  Agamemnon.  He  fbrmed  an 
idnlteroas  connection  with  Agamemnon's  wife 
Oljtenmeatra  during  his  absence  at  Trc^,  and 
contrived  bis  mnrder  on  his  return.  Eight 
jears  lat«r  he  was  slain  \>j  Orestes,  the  son  of 
Agamemnon.  Writers  later  than  Homer  tell 
a  fti^tfbl  tbarj  of  incest  and  arime  about 
.fgistfans  and  his  brnil^.    (See  Atbkub.) 

jBJl  ClPITOUKl,  a  name  given  to  Jemsa- 
Inn  bj  tbe  emperor  Hadrian  {.S^at  Hadri- 
tnns),  who,  after  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  in 
his  reign,  drove  them  tiom  the  deetrojed  city 
■nd  its  environs,  and  repeopled  it  witb  Boman 
colonists.  It  went  bj  this  title  until  tbe  time 
of  the  Christian  emperors. 

fLUMUS,  OaadhH,  a  writer  of  the  early  part 
of  tiia  3d  centory,  bom  at  Prsneste  in  Italy. 
His  compilation,  generally  known  under  the 
Latin  title  Varia  Hittoria,  is  still  extant,  as 
well  as  an  original  treatise  D»  Animalium 
Katvra.  These  worka  are  writt«n  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  author,  thongh  an  Italian  by 
birth,  waa  a  perfect  master. 

AH^T,  or  lakt,  a  town  of  Belginm.    Bee 

UUr,  or  iiM.  I.  Enrt  na,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  hi  Delft  in  1B03,  died  in  16G8.  He 
was  distingnished  for  painting  flowers,  dead 
birds,  and  game,  and  other  inanimate  objecta. 
Few  of  bis  works  are  to  be  found  in  picture 
galleries.  IL  WUeM  vaa,  nephew  and  pnpil  of 
tiie  preceding,  bom  in  Delft  in  1Q20,  died  in 
Am^rdom  in  1679.  Hia  works  in  the  same 
line  were  more  admired  than  tiiose  of  his  uncle, 
and  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  galleriea  of  Berlin, 
Honich,  and  Dresden,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  in  wbicb  ooontnes  be  spent  many  years, 


particularly  in  Florence.  In  tbe  coloring,  fln- 
isfa,  dehcaoy,  and  Dataralness  of  his  flowers 
and  fmits  painted  on  vases,  he  had  no  superior. 

XnUDS  PIULUS.  I.  See  pAmns,  L.  .£111- 
ucB.  II.  (Paolo  £>in.io),  an  Italian  historian, 
bom  in  Verona,  died  in  Paris,  May  C,  162Q. 
In  consequence  of  his  celebrity  as  a  writer  in 
Italy,  Lonis  XII.  made  bim  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Paris,  and  employed  him  to  write 
a  history  of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin. 

£NiljlS,  son  of  Ancbises  and  Venus,  a  Tro- 
jan prince,  with  wbtmi  tradition  connects  the 
origin  of  the  Boman  empire.  Having  fought 
for  Troy  till  it  fell,  he  qnitted  the  boming  01^ 
with  his  followers,  accompanied  by  his  lather 
and  son.  After  vinting  various  countries,  they 
landed  on  tbe  shores  of  Latiom,  where  thc^ 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  King  Lab- 
nuB.  They  settled  there,  and  soon  becune  in- 
volved in  hostihties  with  the  people  oS  the 
country,  in  tbe  course  of  which  Latinos  was 
slun.  jEneaa  was  finally  victorions.  He  mar* 
ried  Lavinia,  tbe  daoghter  of  I^tinns.  His 
son  by  CrsQsa,  Ascanios  or  lulns,  founded 
Alba  Longa,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  which, 
Numitor,  was  the  grand&ther  of  Romnlns  and 
Remos,  the  founders  of  Rome,  .tineas  is  tbe 
hero  of  Virgil's  jEneid. 

XREU  BYLnifB.    See  Pics  II.  (pope). 

XHEID.    See  Vikoii. 

JBdUB,  an  andent  tribe  of  upper  Greece, 
of  remote  and  uncertain  ori^n,  whose  fre- 
quent migrations  in  early  times  are  spoken  of 
by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  especially  by 
Flntarcb,  in  his  "Greek  Qaestions.''  Accord- 
ing to  this  anthor,  they  oconpied  in  the  flrst 
instance  the  Dotian  plains,  on  the  confines  of 
Tbesaaly  and  Macedonia,  moved  thence  into 
Epirus,  and  in  their  last  migration  went  from 
Criasa,  on  the  gulf  of  tbe  same  name,  to  tbe 
valley  of  the  northern  Insehoa,  on  which  they 
finally  settled.  Their  chief  town  was  Hypata, 
at  the  foot  of  ML  (Eta,  of  which  considerable 
remits  exist  at  the  village  of  Neopatra.  The 
antiquity  and  early  importance  of  this  people 
are  attested  by  tbe  fact  of  tbeir  belongmg  to 
the  Amphictyonio  council.  At  a  later  period 
they  jomed  the  confederation  of  the  other  Hel- 
lenic states  egunst  Macedonia,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Lomian  war;  but  according  to  Strabo, 
in  his  tnme  they  bad  no  longer  a  national  ex- 
istence, having  been  nearly  exterminated  hj 
tbe  .£toliana  and  Atbamaniana. 

iBOLUN  HAKP,  a  musical  instroment,  tbe 
tones  of  whioh  are  produced  by  the  sweeping 
of  the  wind  over  its  string  Its  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Alhaoaaiaa  Kircber.  It  is  00m- 
posed  of  a  rectangular  box  made  of  very  tbin 
boards,  about  E  inches  deep  and  6  inches  wide, 
and  long  enongh  to  fit  across  the  window  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  At  the  top  of  each 
end  of  the  boi  is  glued  a  strip  of  wood  abont 
half  an  inch  in  height;  these  strips  serve  as 
a  bridge  for  the  strings,  whioh  are  stretched 
lengthwise  across  the  top  of  the  box,  and  are 
made  of  catgut  or  wire.    Thaae  strings  abould 
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be  tuned  in  niuson  hj  means  of  pega  oonstrnot- 
ed  to  ooDtrol  their  tennon,  aa  in  the  violin. 
Wben  the  instroment  is  exposed  in  a.  window 


portly  open,  ao  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to 

Cover  the  strings,  a  most  ogroeablo  oom- 
tion  of  tones  is  produced,  constantly  vorj- 
iop  in  pitch  and  intenuty  with  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  fonning  harmonies  of  a  wild  and 
melancholy  character. 
COUAN  BLEB.    See  Lipabi  leLASDS. 

rii___  , 

to  have  dwelt  origin&Uy  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  plain  of  Thessa)/,  and  thence  to  have 
spread  over  other  regions  of  Greece,  and  after 
the  Doric  invasion  of  tbe  Feloponnesas  to 
have  oooapied  the  N.  W.  coast  rerioD  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  them  called  j^olis.  and  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  Of  tne  .£olio  dialect 
of  the  Greek,  which  was  chiefly  developed  in 
Lesbos,  only  scanty  speoimens  have  been  pre- 
served ;  these  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Doric  taan 
the  Atdc.  Uytholo^oally,  the  jEolians  were 
dsMieuded  from  Molai,  the  son  of  Hellen. 

fOUPTLE,  or  £*ll]»lle  (AidXmi-wiXiu,  the  gat« 
of  MoluB ;  or,  more  probably,  j£oUpila,  the 
ball  of  .£olas),  a  hollow  metallic  ball,  cont^- 
ing  a  curved  tnbe  connected  with  a  small  ori- 
fice, and  sometimes  two  sneh  tobes  turung  in 
oppofflte  directions.  Water  or  alcohol  beins 
introdnced  in  it  and  boiled,  it  was  used  in  old 
times  to  exemplify  the  force  of  steam,  or  as  a 
blowpipe  wben  adjusted  to  a  lamp.  In  Ifllfi 
Salomon  de  Caus  noticed  in  asing  it  the  effect 
of  staam  in  causing  water,  by  the  assistaitce  of 
beat,  to  moont  above  its  level.  This  machine 
was  intended  to  discover  the  canse  of  the  winds. 

X0LI8,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  in 
Am  Uinor,  originally  settled  by  oolonies  of 
j^kiiian  Greeks.  It  was  properly  the  coast 
land  of  Myaia,  extending  Rom  Troas  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Hermiu.  In  its  broad- 
est signiflcatioD  it  included  Troas  to  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont.  In  the  sonthem  part  were 
situated  the  twelve  cities  which  formed  the 
jSolian  leagne.  Of  these.  Cyme,  where  the  an- 
anal  Panffioliom  was  celebrated,  and  Smyrna, 
which  in  later  times  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederation,  were  the  most  celebrated. 

JEOLOg.  I.  In  Greek  mytholo^cal  history, 
a  son  of  Hellen,  who,  in  the  divigicm  by  the 


JEPINU8 

latter  of  the  government  of  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks  between  bim  and  his  brothers  Doms 
and  Xathns,  received  the  throne  of  Tbewaly 
and  named  his  sobjects  the  .£olians.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  great  race  of  heroes,  the 
MoMs,  from  whom  in  turn  sprnug  many  ot 
the  most  famous  personages  of  the  Greek 
legends.  Other  genealo^es  were  also  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  .^k>Ius,  but  the  above,  that 
of  the  Hesiodic  catalogue,  is  that  which  Grota 
believes  to  have  been  generally  received.  IL 
An  inferior  god  or  demigod,  ruler  of  the  winds. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  to  connect  this 
.£oluB  witb  tbe  preceding,  but  a  few  Greek 
authors  endeavors  to  prove  even  the  identic 
of  the  two,  while  others  made  the  demigod 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Acasta,  daughter  of 
Hippotas.  ^olus  was  supposed  to  have  his 
home  in  the  island  now  caltod  Stromboli,  of  the 
Upari  group,  anciently  known  as  the  JGolian 
islands.  According  to  tradition,  he  kept  the 
several  winds  confined  in  bags,  releasing  them 
at  the  command  of  Neptune. 

MOTIf  a  Greek  term  ngnifying  age.  In 
Gnostic  speonlationB,  eeons  are  embodimeaU 
of  divine  attributes.    (See  GsoaTics.) 

XPINDB.  L  Jthau  (the  Greek  translatioQ 
of  his  real  name,  Bbeh  or  SSet,  high),  a  Ger- 
man tbeologian,  bom  at  Ziegesar,  Branden- 
burg, in  1490,  died  in  Hamburg,  May  18,  1658. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  arrested  on  ac- 
count of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Lather,  and 
exerted  himself  after  his  release  in  England 
and  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  reformation. 
He  was  afterward  for  some  time  teacher  at 
Stralsund,  and  organized  the  new  educational 
and  ecclemastioal  system  there,  and  in  Ham- 
burg (16S2),  in  which  latter  city  he  was  pas- 
tor, and  afterward  Boperinteudent  of  St  Peter's 
church  from  1G29  till  his  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Smalcald  articlas  in  1S37, 
shared  in  the  theolo^cal  controversies  regard- 
ing the  Interim,  the  Adiephora,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Osiander,  and  was  supported  by  Fla- 
cins  and  olbers,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  also 
by  Meianohthon.  n.  Frau  IMA  TbNdar,  a 
German  pbysidst,  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Rostock  in  December,  1T24, 
died  in  Dorpat  in  1302.  He  became  profeseor 
of  physics  and  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in  ITdT.  Catharine 
II.  appointed  him  teacher  of  her  son  Paul,  di- 
rector of  the  nobility  oorps  of  cadets,  and  in- 
Eeetor  general  of  the  normal  schools  which 
e  projected.  He  is  honored  as  the  inventor 
of  the  electrophns  and  of  electric  condenBati<nt, 
an  improver  of  the  microscope,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  electrical  polarity  of  tourmaline. 
He  contributed  extensively  to  the  pub]ioation» 
of  the  Berlin  and  St.  Petersbn^  academies. 
His  principal  work  is  Tentamm  Tkeoria  Elee- 
triextati*  et  Mofnetitmi  (St  Petersburg,  1769; 
French  translation,  abridged  by  Hafly,  1797). 
One  of  his  other  works,  written  in  German, 
was  translated  in  1763  into  French  by  M. 
Kooult,  under  tbe  title  of  B^fieaiont  lur  la 
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iittrHution  de  la  ehaUar  tur  la  mrfae*  de 
in  Urre.  He  wrote  in  French.  Deteription  det 
naweaax  mieroteope*  invenlit  par  M.  j^lpimu 
(St.  Petersburg,  1780). 

XQCI,  also  colled  J^ikeH  and  JBqilnUi],  aa 
ancient  warlike  people  of  central  ItaEj,-  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountaitioiiB  region  of  N.  E.  Latium, 
between  Lake  Furinos  (I^Ago  di  Celano)  and 
the  Anio  (Teverone),  surrounded  by  the  Sa- 
binea,  Marsi,  Hernici,  and  Latins.  The;  were 
among  the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  the  earl; 
Romans,  figbtipg  them  otuefly  in  alliance  with 
the  Yolsci,  a  kindred  people,  and  tcwether  with 
the  latter  were  badlj  defeated  \>j  Camillus  in 
S89  B.  O.  Thej  saffered  itill  more  ornshing 
defeats  afaortly  before  the  close  of  the  eame 
centory,  when  they  were  finallj  subdoed. 
Honnt  Al^das,  in  the  western  part  of  thnr 
territory,  whs  one  of  their  natural  atrongholda, 
from  which  the;  made  tbeir  Inoorsioiu  into 
the  ooiiubT  around  Rome. 

iBuANB,  a  wmi'Arian  sect  of  the  4th  oen- 
tnry,  named  from  ASriua,  a  monk  of  Pontna, 
and  holding  middle  eround  between  the  Ariana 
and  the  Nicfflans.  The  Nicsans  were  Homo- 
onsiana,  and  the  high  Arians  were  Heterondans, 
while  the  Adrians  were  Homoionaians.  The 
AEriane  in  church  government  denied  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  bishop  and  a  presbjter. 
The;  were  opposed  b;  a  email  connter  faction 
called  Aetians.    (See  Afcnus,) 

jao^  or  Irrie,  an  Island  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic,  at  the  E.  side  of  tiie  en- 
trance to  the  Little  Belt,  10  m.  S.  of  Fonen ; 
pop.  12,400.  It  is  about  10  m.  long  bj  S  broad, 
and  is  fertile  and  well  cnltivated.  "tba  capital, 
AerOeskjAbing,  on  the  E.  coast,  has  oonalaera- 
Ue  shipping;  pop.  1,700. 

AfiMUINOfiCOPE,  an  instrument  reeenfl; 
introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  oon- 
neclion  with  the  weather  si^ial  departments. 
It  is  intended  to  give  public  informslion  of  the 
condition  or  rather  difierenoes  of  barometrio 
pressure  at  the  different  stations,  so  that  ever; 
one  at  a  glanoe  may  see  in  what  qoarter  the 
maxSTnnpi  and — '~" ^ ""■  " 
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what  kind  of  weather  are  to  be  expected.  The 
apparatus  as  now  in  praetioal  nse  oonsista  of  a 
vertical  axis  some  SO  feet  high,  turning  on  a 
[Hvot,  and  oarryiug  on  its  top  a  horizontal  arm 
of  which  the  inclination  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  barometrical  pressure 
at  different  sides  of  the  station.  If  the  pres- 
sure is  the  same  aortli  and  south,  for  instance, 
the  horizontal  arm  is  placed  horizontal ;  but 
if  the  preeanre  is  less  in  the  north,  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  arm  is  caused  to  dip  downward, 
and  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  barometer  is 
lower  north  as  compared  with  its  position 
Bonth,  The  amount  of  dip  is  regulated  b;  a 
sli^ng  rod,  held  in  position  b;  different  notch- 
es at  the  lower  part  of  the  axis,  each  notoh 
corresponding  with  one  millimetre  in  baro- 
metrio preasnre.  This  most  useftil  apparatus 
is  the  invenlitai  of  Bays-Ballot  in  Holland. 


The  government  of  the  Netherlands  introdnrcd 
storm  signals  there  in  1860 ;  England  followed 
in  ISfll,  and  France  in  1868. 

AEbOLTIX  (Gr.  afp,  ear,  and  Udof,  stone),  a 
stone  or  mineral  mass  of  ultra- terrestrial  ori- 
gin which  lias  fallen  to  the  earth.  The  differ- 
ent bodies  constituting  our  planetary  system 
vary  oonnderably  in  size.  Jupiter,  the  largest, 
has  in  round  numbers  a  diameter  of  80,000 
miles,  while  Clio,  ttie  smallest  of  the  so-called 
asteroids  thus  far'  known,  has  a  diameter  of 
scarcely  16  miles,  and  is  thus  125,000,000  times 
smaller  in  bulk.  There  is  no  ground  whatso- 
ever to  assert  that  Clio  is  the  smallest  body 
which  revolves  aronnd  the  sun ;  most  likely 
there  are  bodies  as  much  smaller  than  Clio 
as  the  latter  is  smaller  than  Jupiter.  Snoh 
bodies  would  have  a  diameter  of  scarcely  13 
feet;  and  if  we  descend  another  step  in  llie 
same  ratio,  we  come  to  bodies  of  a  diameter  of 

fcof  an  inch,  constituting  mere  dust.  Such 
lies  may  revolve  in  myriads  in  the  planetary 
space,  wiuiont  onr  ever  l}eing  able  to  obtain 
any  Jaiowlodge  of  their  existence,  except  where 
they  oome  so  near  to  onr  planet  as  to  be  act^d 
on  by  its  gravitation  and  drawn  to  its  snrbcei 
It  has  been  proved  by  the  atatistics  of  obser- 
vation that  every  year  600  or  TOO  meteoric 
showers  take  place  over  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  bringing  down  at  least  6,000  separate 
aerolites ;  ttie  unequal  distribution  over  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  earth's  surface  is  only  appa- 
rent, as  the  two  Eones  in  America  and  Europe 
in  which,  aooording  to  Prof.  Shepard  tne 
greatest  numbers  of  mel«oric  showers  have 
been  observed,  are  simply  those  zones  which 
are  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  where  the 
press  and  tele^aph  diffiise  rapidly  every  ob- 
servation. Sometimes  one  or  two  single  mass- 
es foil,  and  sometimes  a  shower  of  2,000,  S,000, 
or  more  stones  is  distributed  over  a  surface  of 
several  acres  or  even  miles;  sometimes  dost 
accompanies  the  shower,  and  sometimes  dust 
falls  uone.  The  theory  here  propounded  is 
due  to  Chladni,  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  oentnry  defended  the  idea  originated  by 
Eepler,  that  there  were  more  comets  and 
smaller  bodies  flying  about  in  space  than  fishes 
in  the  ocean.  Before  Chladni's  time  the  most 
absurd  ideas  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  aerolites.  Some  supposed  that  they  were 
formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere 
by  the  condensation  of  vapors  of  solids,  as  hail- 
stonea  are  formed  by  the  condensation  and 
congelation  of  watery  vapors.  Laplace  sought 
their  origin  at  a  greater  distanoe,  and  conclu- 
ded that  as  gravitation  on  the  moon  is  abont 
four  times  less  than  it  is  on  the  earth,  it  might 
l>e  possible  that  the  volcanoes  there  project 
stones  with  such  force  as  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  lunar  attraction,  and  to  reach  that  of 
the  earth ;  and  indeed  a  velocity  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  that  which  we  are  able  to 
g^ve  to  a  cannon  ball  would  accomplish  this 
result  These  theories  prevailed  for  a  time, 
although  ohemists  proved  that  aerolites  ar* 
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not  of  Toleanic  origin,  and  attronomera  proved 
that  tbdr  velodt;  in  approaching  the  earth  is 
&r  too  great  to  tie  acoonnted  for  by  teireatrisl 
attraction.  Mechanical  science  indeed  proves 
that  a  body  falling  from  an  infinite  distance 
will  arrive  at  the  earth  trith  a  veloclt;  of  only 
6  to  T  miles  per  second,  while  aerolites  pass 
tangentJall;  tbroogh  our  atmosphere  with 
more  than  donble  or  triple  that  rate,  in  fact, 
with  a  planetary  veloeitj ;  some  of  them  even 
overtake  the  earth  in  its  coarse,  tm  is  the  case 
with  those  falling  about  snnset.  By  the  com- 
bined rotation  and  revolution  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  it  is 
snnset  moves  from  ita  xenith,  while  that  por- 
tion where  it  is  sonrise  moves  toward  its 
zenith,  or  at  least  toward  that  portion  of  the 
sodiao  nearest  to  its  zenith,  and  thns  has  more 
ohonoe  of  coming  in  contact  with  isolated  flying 
masses ;  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 

S'eatest  nnmher  of  aerolites  fall  in  the  forenoon, 
f  the  cases  recorded  in  history,  the  most  re- 
markable are  aa  follows :  An  oBroIite  is  men- 
tioned by  Fliny,  which  fell  in  4fl7  B.  C.  in 
Thrace,  and  wasatill  extant  in  his  time;  hestates 
that  it  had  the  size  of  a  wagon.  The  Chinese 
chronicle  a  large  aSrolite  which  fell  during  a 
thonderstorm  long  before  oar  era.  The^lnmi^ 
.FiUiUntei  report  a  great  shower  of  aerolites  in 
Baiony  in  828,  by  which  men  and  cattle  were 
killed  andSS  villages  were  set  on  Are.  Among 
the  other  cases,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
falls  of  aerolites  in  921,  1010,  IIM,  and  1304, 
all  in  Enrope.  In  Alsace  there  fell  in  14B2 
an  aerolite  of  260  Il».,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  chtiroh  of  Ensisheim.  In  Crema 
a  shower  of  many  hnndrcds  of  stones  took  place 
BeptI4,1611;  1,200  pieces  were  collected,  of 
which  one  weighed  260  lbs.,  and  another  120 
lbs.  Records  of  later  date  become  more  and 
more  complete  and  antfaentio,  and  all  donbts 
in  regard  to  the  aconraoy  of  ^eir  statements, 
existing  till  the  end  of  the  last  oentnry,  were 
removed  when,  on  April  2S,  1803,  at  Aigle  in 
France,  a  small  immovable  olondwas  seen,  oot 
of  which,  daring  explosions  lasting  five  to  ai 
mlnntea,  a  number  of  stones  feU  on  a  snrface 
two  mUes  long.  The  largest  weighed  20 
lbs.,  tbe  smallest  i  onnce.  On  Uarch  IS, 
1B07,  an  aerolite  of  140  lbs.  fell  in  Smolensk, 
Rnssia;  and  on  May  23,  1808,  at  8tannem  in 
Moravia,  between  200  and  800  stones  fell,  from 
half  an  onnce  to  11  lbs.  in  weight.  An  Amer- 
ican vessel  240  miles  S.  of  Java  experienced 
on  Nov.  14,  1866,  a  shower  of  stones  of  the 
size  of  shot,  which  were  afterward  proved  not 
to  be  the  product  of  the  eruption  of  a  distant 
volcano,  carried  along  with  the  winds,  as  at 
first  suggested,  but  of  tnie  cosmical  origin — a 

aaestioQ  easily  settled  by  the  microscope  and 
tiemical  analysis,  as  will  be  seen  later.  Klein 
published  in  his  Sormetu}/»tem  (Brunswick, 
1869)  a  record  of  more  than  800  well  authen- 
ticated cases,  of  which  8  were  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, IS  in  the  16th,  23  in  the  ITth,  40  in  the 
IStb,  and  216  in  the  first  69  years  of  the  IStb 


oentnry.  It  Is  oertun  that  snch  fUQs  were  Jnst 
aa  frequent  in  former  oentnries  as  they  are 
now,  only  the  records  are  lacking.  In  regard 
to  the  ancient  geological  eras,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  falls  of  meteoric  masses  wer«  even 
more  frequent ;  it  is  highly  probable  even  liiat 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  and  moon's  mass  is 
largely  made  up  of  such  aerolites,  which  are 
not  now  found  m  tbe  lower  strata  of  the  earth 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  very  ozid- 
izable,  and  have  been  didutegrated  by  eir  and 
water  and  mixed  with  the  original  terrestrial 
matter,  by  the  immense  changes  throngh  which 
our  earth's  crust  has  passed;  they  may  there- 
fore exist  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  on 
the  moon's  surface.  Olbers  supposes  that  the 
earth  has  during  conntlese  ages  hollowed 
out  for  itself  a  kind  of  comparatively  empty 
mt  among  those  flying  aSrolitee,  attracting  all 
within  the  reach  of  its  gravitation,  and  that 
now,  by  the  periodical  inei^aalities  and  pertnr- 
bations  of  its  orbit,  it  occasionally  appropriates 
some  masses  which  had  before  escaped  its 
attractive  power,  or  that  the  earth  occasionally 
comes  in  the  neighborhood  of  masses  having  an 
orbit  which  intersects  its  own.  (See  Mbtiob.) 
In  regard  to  the  dies,  the  largest  masses  on 
record  were  heard  of  by  Capt  Boas  in  1818, 
when  the  Esquimaux  of  Baffin  bay  informed 
him  of  tbeir  existence  on  the  W.coaatof  Green- 
land. They  were  found  in  1870  by  the  Swe- 
dish Arctic  expedition,  which  brought  some  of 
them  to  StocEholm,  where  they  excited  so 
much  interest  that  in  1871  20  more  specimens 
were  collected,  now  in  the  royal  academy  of 
Stockholm,  the  largest  weighing  26  tons,  with 
a  maximum  sectional  area  of  42  square  feet. 
The  next  in  size  wdghs  10  tons,  and  has  been 

£  resented  to  the  museum  of  Copenhagen.  In 
[exico  and  Brazil  nmilar  masses  have  been 
found.  The  British  museum  possesses  one  of 
more  than  five  tons.  In  the  museum  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  a  mass  of  1,680  lbs.  found  in  Si- 
beria in  1772.  Tale  college,  New  Haven,  pos- 
seases,  among  more  than  100  specimens,  one 
aerolite  of  1,686  lbs.,  which  fell  in  Texas  in 
1808.  The  Smithsonian  institution  possesses 
a  very  remarkable  annular  specimen  discovered 
about  1700  in  Mexico,  which,  according  to  an 
Indian  tradition,  fell  there  about  200  years  be- 
fore daring  a  shower  of  stones;  its  weight  is 
1,400  lbs.  Aerolites  of  a  weight  of  200  to  400 
lbs.  are  not  oucommonin  collections,  and  those 
of  100  lbs.  and  less  are  very  common. — In  re- 
gard to  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
stones,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  pas^g 
through  our  atmosphere  they  undergo  some 
change,  as  they  always  take  fire  in  the  upper 
regions,  and  arrive  at  the  ground  quite  not, 
sometimes  making  a  deep  hole.  Combostible 
substances  in  their  composition,  and  perhaps  an 
atmosphere  of  combnstible  gases  sarroanding 
them,  combined  with  the  immense  velocity 
with  which  they  enter  our  atmosphere,  cause 
on  the  sadden  diminution  of  that  motion 
a  most  intense  rise  of  temperatnre,  ignition. 
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and  verj  oft«n  one  or  mor«  ezceedingl;  violent 
eiplo^ons.  It  is  tberefore  not  anrprising  that 
they  all  present  the  &pp«ariuioe  of  having  heec 
Bubjeotea  to  great  ne&t.  Chemical  aaalysis 
baa  shown  that  there  are  two  principal  kinds, 
the  stony  and  the  metallic  aerolites,  which  by 
further  uiTestigation  have  been  divided  into 
xeveral  gronpa,  in  accordance  with  the  elements 
contuned  and  the  character  of  their  combioa- 
tioHB.  Stony  aSrolitea  resemble  the  peridot,  a 
universal  scoria  from  the  earth's  deep  interior, 
underlying  the  aluminons  basic  rocks,  the 
granite  and  gneiss ;  the  latter,  beinK  stratified 
rocks,  are  never  foond  among  aSrolites.     The 


rnite,  and  of  lava,  is  only  2-6  to  2-B.  Metal- 
■Oolites  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  6'5 
to  8,  and  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  always  com- 
bined with  nickel,  asoally  containing  SO  per 
cent,  or  more  of  iron  and  6  to  36  of  nickel,  a 
compound  never  fonnd  on  earth ;  the  other  eie- 
ments  are  chiefly  phosphoms,  ulicon,  alnmi- 
nnm,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  Other  snbstanoea 
which  hnve  been  fonnd  in  different  speoimens 
are:  roagnetdnm,  titaninm,  tin,  copjwr,  chro- 
mium, arsenic,  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  snl- 
phnr,  carbon,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
in  occlu^on  (see  Abborftion  of  Gasis  bt  Sol- 
um), making  22  elements,  one  third  of  those  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed.  8ome  R&roUtes 
are  of  a  mixed  stony  and  metallic  character, 
but  they  are  never  homogeneoos;  even  the 
metallio  ones,  which  appear  to  be  an  alloy,  are 
vary  heterogeneous.  This  is  manifested  by 
grinding  and  polishing  a  face  and  then  acting 
on  it  with  nitric  acid,  when  some  portions  will 
dissolve,  and  more  resistant  small  crystals  will 
become  prominent,  showing  a  decided  crystal- 
line structure.  The  figures  thna  formed  are 
called,  after  their  discoverer,  Widmannstaett's 
figures,  and  they  may  be  made  so  prominentaa 
to  allow  the  surface  to  be  used  as  an  engraved 
plate  and  printed.  Oar  fignre  represents  an 
aerolite  fonnd  in  Wisoonnn,  preserved  in  the 


csMuet  of  I.  A.  Lapfaam  of  Milwaukee,  and 
engraved  after  the  photograph  of  a  section 
nrejjared  hy  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  show- 
ing the  Widmaunstaettiau  figure.i.-^The  idea 
SUggeoted  by  Sir  William  Thomson  before 
the  British  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  in  1871,  that  the  existence  of  vege- 
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table  and  animal  life  on  our  planet  may  be 
accounted  for  by  aerolites  having  brought  the 
firat  organized  germs  hither,  substitutes  for  the 
difficult  question  as  to  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
oi^onisms,  the  still  more  perplexing  one  of  how 
they  originated  on  tlie  aerolites. — See  further 
Phipson's  "Treatise  on  Meteors,  Aerolites,  and 
Falhng Stars"  (London,  18S0);  Daubr^e,  Sap- 
poTttuT  le»proari»de  la giologU expirimentalt 
(Paris,  1867).  Tlie  latter  is  very  exhaustive,  and 
contains  accounts  of  esperiments  in  imitating 
the  different  kinds  of  aerolites. 

iEkOHETEB  (Gr.  a^p,  air,  and  iitrpov,  mea»- 
nre),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Marcus 
Bunt  for  ascertaining  the  mean  bulk  of  eases 
and  the  density  or  rarity  of  air.  It  is  nowlittle- 
used,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  air,  conudered 
OS  a  fluid,  its  pressure,  elasticity,  rai'efaction, 
and  condensation,  belongs  in  that  department 


belonging  to  ships),  or  ieraetatlM  (Gr.  ifip^ 
and  erdirif,  standing),  the  art  of  sailing  in  and 
navigating  the  air,  and  of  rwsing  and  sustaining 
substances  by  means  of  gases  specifically  lighter 
than  the  atmosphere,  contained  in  a  sjiheroidal 
bag  called  a  balloon.  The  former  term  is  the 
more  oomprehen^ve  of  the  two,  and  includes 
the  whole  science  of  afiriol  navigation,  while 
the  latter  is  generally  confined  to  ballooning. 
The  myths  of  Dtedolus  and  Icarus  show  that 
the  attempts  of  man  to  soar  above  the  eai-th 
commenced  in  prehistoric  times.  Flying  ma- 
chines were  expected  to  effect  this  object. 
Arohytas  of  Tarentum  is  said  to  have  manufao- 
tured,  400  years  B.  C,  a  wooden  pigeon  which 
sustained  itself  in  tie  air  a  few  minutes.  Simon 
Ms«ns,  according  to  Suetonius,  met  his  death 
in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  in 
an  attempt  to  fly  from  one  house  to  another. 
Roger  Bacon  had  some  notion  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine to  be  propelled  by  a  system  of  wings; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century 
Dante,  a  mathematician  of  Perugia,  rose  above 
Lake  ThraMmene  hy  means  of  artificial  whiga 
attached  to  his  body.  Many  umilar  attempts 
have  been  made  since  then  by  persons  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical philosophy,  which  have  invariably  re- 
sulted in  fsilure,  and  the  problem  is  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever.  The  discovery  of  the  proper- 
ties of  hydrogen  gas  by  Cavendish  in  1766  gave 
the  first  hint  of  a  practical  method  of  aerial 
navigation.  This  is  the  lightest  of  the  gases, 
being  a  little  more  than  14  times  rarer  than  at- 
mospheric air;  and  as  early  as  1767  Professor 
Black  of  Edinburgh  announced  to  his  class  that 
a  vessel  filled  with  it  would  naturally  rise  into 
the  air.  A  few  years  later  (1782)  Cavallo 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  raising  anything  heavier 
than  a  soap  bubble.  The  honor  of  preparing 
and  sending  up  the  first  balloon  belongs  to  tlio 
brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  pa- 
per manufacturers  at  Annonay,  near  Lyons, 
who,  however,  at  the  oatset  of  their  expert- 
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monta,  knew  nothing  of  hydrogen  ^as,  and  eni~ 
ployed  heated  air  fa>  inflate  their  machine, 
wittioot  apparently  being  aware  of  its  superior 
bnoyancy  to  the  atmosphere.  Their  balloon 
was  con9tnict«d  rf  linen  cloth  lined  with  paper, 
under  which  a  fire  was  kindled,  fed  with 
bundlea  of  chopped  straw.  By  this  means 
dense  volumea  of  smoke  were  produced,  which 
filled  the  balloon ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
actually  exjiectod  the  latter  to  he  raised  by  the 
ascending  power  of  the  smoke,  instead  of  its 
true  cause,  the  rarefaction  of  the  heated  air. 


9 


fint  HollooOB  modo  iy  MontgoUkr. 

On  Jnne  B,  1783,  their  balloon,  weighing  500 
pounds,  first  rose  into  the  atmosphere.  It 
reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  a  mile,  remained 
BDspended  a  few  minutes,  and,  aa  the  air  es- 
caped, gradually  returned  to  the  earth.  The 
event  singularly  impressed  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  most  estravogant  notions  were  enter- 
tained of  the  uses  to  which  balloons  might  be 
applied.  Several  successful  ascents  were  made 
within  the  next  few  months  from  Paris,  and 
on  Nov.  21,  1783,  PilAtre  de  Rozier  and  the 
marqnis  d'Arlandes,  ttie  first  adventurers  who 
durst  ascend  in  an  unconfiued  balloon,  as- 
tonished the  world  by  rising  to  the  height 
of  3,000  feet,  descending  in  gafety  not  far 
from  Paris.  These  experiments  were  mostly 
made  with  the  Montgolfier  balloon,  or  mont- 
golMre,  "which  was  inflated  with  heated  air, 
and  the  early  aeronauts  were  obliged  to 
cany  with  them  a  supply  of  fuel  to  renew  the 
rarefied  air  as  fast  as  it  escaped.  This  clumsy 
and  dangeroRS  expedient  snbseqnently  led  to 
disastrous  results.  On  Dec.  1  of  the  same  year 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Kobert  left  Paris  in  a 
hydrogen  balloon,  in  the  presence  of  600,000 
spectators,  and  ah«r  a  trip  of  two  hours  de- 
scended in  safety  near  Nesle,  25  m.  distant. 
M.  Charles  immediately  reascended  alone,  and 
hod  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sun,  which 
had  set  when  he  left  the  earth,  rise  and  set 
again.  He  descended  in  safety  in  35  minotes, 
9  m.  from  his  starting  point  In  this  expedition 
the  fell  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  was 
first  noticed.  The  first,  sinking  to  20'0d  inches, 
indicated  an  ascent  of  about  3,700  feet.  The 
thermometer  sank  to  21°  F.  In  1TS4  upward 
of  62  balloon  ascents  ore  recorded,  the  most 
remarkable  being  those  of  Messrs.  Charles  and 
Robert,  who  reached  on  altitude  of  13,000 
foet;  of  Blanchard,  the  first  aCrial  voyager  by 


trofession;  and  of  Prince  Charles  de  Lignes. 
Q  January,  1785,  Blanchard  and  Dr.  John 
Jefiries,  of  Boston,  accomplished  the  datnng 
feat  of  crossing  the  channel  from  Dover  to 
France,  narrowly  escaping  being  wrecked  in  the 
sea.  In  thesame  year  occurred  thefirst  fatal  acci- 
dent connected  with  ballooning.  Pilfltre  de  Ro- 
der  attempted,  with  a  young  man  named  Bo- 
maine  L^nf ,  lo  cross  from  France  to  England  in 
a  hydrogen  balloon,  under  which  was  suspended 
a  small  tiu>ntyolfiire  for  the  purpose  of  increaang 
or  diminishing  the  ascenaonal  power  at  pleas- 
ure. The  hydri^en,  by  its  expansion  in  the 
rarer  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  pressed 
down  through  the  tubular  neck  of  the  baUooo, 
and  reaching  the  fire  of  the  nuintgolfiire  was 
at  once  ignited.  Both  balloons  were  quickly 
consumed,  and  the  voyagers  were  precijritatod 
from  a  be^ht  of  8,000  feet  upon  the  rocks  near 
the  French  coast.  As  this  calamitous  occur- 
rence was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  proper 
precautions,  aCronauts  were  not  deterred  by  it 
Ascents  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  have 
since  been  made  in  Europe  and  America,  both 
in  lUimtgolJiiTes  and  gas  balloons,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  more  than  25  persons  have  lost 
their  lives  in  consequence.  Of  this  number  of 
ascents,  however,  few  only  have  been  under- 
taken for  scientific  purposes,  most  having  been 
made  merely  as  a  popular  spectacle  or  for 
the  sake  of  amusement.  In  this  regard  both 
hemispheres  have  furnished  skilful  and  daring 
afironauta.  Among  the  earlier  French  voyagers 
was  Blanchard,  who  died  in  1809.  having  made 
more  than  06  ascents,  one  of  which  took  place 
in  New  York  in  1706.  Mme-  Blanchard  some- 
times accompanied  him,  and  after  his  death 
she  occasion^y  ascended  alone.  In  1819,  hav- 
ing ascended  from  Tivoli  garden  in  Paris  with 
some  fireworks,  her  balloon  became  accident- 
ally ignited  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the 
earth  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  mo  de  Pro- 
vence. In  later  times  Eugene  and  Louis  Godard 
have  been  the  raost  famous  of  the  French  pro- 
fesfflonal  a&ronants.  Green,  the  English  aero- 
naut, had  probably  more  experience  in  tho 
management  of  balloons  than  any  person  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  subject.  During 
his  profesdonat  career  of  86  years,  ending  in 
1857,  he  made  nearly  1,400  ascents,  crossing 
tho  sea  three  times  and  falling  into  it  twice. 
His  most  interesting  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
1886,  when  in  company  with  Messrs.  Holland 
and  Mason  he  journeyed,  in  a  balloon  of  great 
dimensions  and  provisioned  for  a  fortnight,  from 
I-ondon  to  Weilburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
a  distance  of  500  m.,  in  18  hours.  Tliis  feat 
of  atrial  travelling  was  however  surpassed  by 
Mr.  John  Wise,  the  American  afironaut,  who 
with  Mr.  John  Iji  Mountain  and  two  others 

fiassed  in  Jnly,  1859,  flrom  fit.  Ixiuis,  Mo.,  to 
lenderson  in  Jefferson  co.,  N,  Y.,  a  distance 
of  1,160  m.,  in  19  h.  50  m.,  or  at  an  average 
speed  of  nearly  a  mile  per  minnte.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Messrs.  l.a  Mountain  and 
Lowe  made  a  voyage  of  800  m.  in  about  4 
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honrs. — The  first  ascent  for  the  pnrposea  of  sci- 
ence woa  made  from  Hamburg  on  Jalj  18, 
1S03,  b;  Messrs.  RobertsoD  and  LhoSst,  under 
the  directioa  of  the  Russian  acsdenij  of  sci- 
ences. A  second  vojage  followed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding montli,  and  a  third  from  St.  Pet«rs- 
burg  on  Jnue  30,  1804.  Bat  although  the  ex- 
plorers reached  on  one  occasion  ap  altitude  of 
S3,530  feet,  no  important  results  wore  obtained. 
In  1804  Laplace  proposed  to  the  French  acad- 
emy the  solution,  by  means  of  observations 
ttmn  a  balloon,  of  certain  physical  problems, 
and  notably  that  of  magnetic  intensity  at  great 
heights.  Gay-Lnssac  and  Biot  nodertook  to 
make  the  observations,  and  on  Ang.  S3  as- 
cended fVom  Paris  to  the  height  of  13,00a  feet. 
Tbeir  experiments  in  magnetism,  eteotricity, 
and  gHlyanism  gave  results  identical  with  those 
made  on  the  earth.  The  rotatory  motion  of 
the  balloon  having  presented  an  unexpected 
obstacle  to  careful  obervationa,  Gay-Lossao 
supplied  his  balloon  with  long  hanging  ropes 
destined  to  connt«ract  this  movement,  and  on 
Sept.  16  reascended  alone  toaheight  of  28,000 
feet,  and  found  a  decline  of  temperature  from 
83°  to  1S°,  which  almost  conflmed  the  theory 
of  a  fall  of  1°  in  every  800  feet  of  elevation. 
Tbe  sky  was  very  bine  and  the  eir  was  fonnd 
to  be  very  dry.  A  magnet  took  a  longer  time 
to  vibrate  than  on  the  earth.  He  was  the  first 
to  bring  down  air  collected  at  this  enormous 
bright,  which  on  being  analyzed  was  fonnd  to 
be  in  its  component  parts  the  same  as  the 
lower  air.  In  the  highest  strata  of  air  reached 
by  the  balloon  be  snEfered  severely  from  cold. 
Breathing  was  difScult,  the  pulse  and  respira- 


r  royal  of  Naples,  in  company  with 
Andreani,  the  first  Italian  aeronaut,  attempted 
to  rise  fK>m  Naples  to  a  greater  height  than 
that  attained  by  Qay-Lusaac;  bat  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  the  bursting  of  the  balloon  the  ex- 
plorers were  precipitated  to  the  earth,  which 
they  fortnnately  reached  without  material  in- 
jnry.  No  subsequent  scientiflc  aCrial  expe- 
ditions took  place  till  1850,  when  Messrs.  Bixlo 
and  Barral  ascended  from  the  garden  of  the 
observatory  in  Paris  in  a  balloon  filled  with 
pore  hydrogen  gas.  They  reached  a  height  of 
19,000  feet,  when  an  accident  to  their  balloon 
compelled  them  to  descend  without  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  observations  of  much 
value.  In  a  second  ascent  in  Joly  of  the  same 
year,  they  reached  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that 
gained  by  Gay-Lussac  in  his  second  expedition 
in  1804,  but,  owing  to  a  tear  in  their  balloon, 
were  unable  to  rise  above  a  bank  of  cloud  es- 
timated to  be  16,000  feet  in  thickness,  and 
reach  the  bine  sky  beyond.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  noted  by  them  was 
the  sudden  variation  of  temperature  during  the 
last  few  thonsand  feet  of  their  ascent.  At  the 
height  of  1ft,  000  feet  tbe  thermometer  marked 
15",  bnt  in  tbe  next  2,000  feet  it  fell  to  39°  be- 
low zero,  tbns  showing  a  temperature  lower  by 


servatory,  in  company  with  Mr.  Green,  made 
four  ascents  from  London  in  tlio  great  "  Nas- 
san"  balloon,  wiUi  results  tending  to  confirm 
those  already  recorded  by  Gay-Lussac. — The 
most  remarkable  and  snccesaful  ascents  ever 
made  for  scientific  purposes  were  those  of  Mr. 
James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S.,  from  various  parts  of 
England  in  18fl2-'6,  and  of  Messrs.  Camitle 
Flammarion,  W.  de  FonvieiUe,  and  Gaston  Tie- 
sandier  from  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  In 
186r-'9.  OnSept.5, 1862, Mr. Glaiaher, accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Coxwell,  an  experienced  aeronaut 
who  had  already  made  400  ascents,  reached  the 
astoundiog  height  of  87,000  feet  or  T  m.  above 
the  earth's  surface.  At  the  heiglit  of  6^  m.  Mr. 
Glaiaher  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
finally  became  totally  insensible.  Mr.  Coxwell 
had  meanwhile  climbed  up  to  the  ring  of  tbe 
balloon  in  order  to  free  the  valve  rope,  which 
had  become  entangled  j  while  doing  this  bis 
hands  became  frozen  and  powerless,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  drop  down  mto  the  oar  and  pour 
brandy  over  them  to  restore  the  oirculation. 
He  then  perceived  the  critical  condition  of  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  endeavored  to  approach  him ;  bnt 
finding  himself  also  in  danger  of  lapsing  into 
insensibility,  and  being  at  the  same  time  with- 
out the  power  to  move  his  hands,  he  seized 
the  valve  rope  with  his  teeth,  dipfied  his  head 
downward  several  times,  and  fonnd  to  his  re- 
lief that  the  escape  of  gas  caased  the  balloon 
to  descend  rapidly  into  a  wanner  temperature. 
Mr.  Gl^shcr  soon  after  revived,  and  they  re- 
turned without  farther  adventure  to  the  earth. 
Tlie  results  of  Mr,  Glnisher's  observations  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  the  theory  of  a  decline 
of  1°  of  temperature  for  every  increase  of  300 
feet  of  elevation.  M.  Flammarion  calonbted 
a  mean  abatement  of  1°  for  every  848  feet 
when  tbe  sky  is  clear,  and  of  1°  for  every  854 
feet  when  the  heavens  are  overcast ;  but  Mr. 
Glaisher's  midday  experiments  show  that  with- 
in the  first  1,000  feet  from  the  earth  the  aver- 
age space  passed  thron^rh  for  a  decline  of  1° 
was  223  feet  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  lfi2  feet 
with  a  clear  sky.  Above  10,000  feet  the  space 
passed  through  for  a  like  decline  was  456  feet 
for  the  former,  and  417  feet  for  the  latter;  and 
above  20,000  feet  the  space  with  both  states 
of  the  sky  was  nearly  1,000  feet  for  a  decline 
of  1°.  In  an  ascent  made  by  him  on  July  17, 
1862,  the  temperature  was  59°  at  the  surface; 
at  10,000  feet  it  had  fallen  to  26°,  and  at 
20,000  feet  it  hod  risen  to  42°,  which  shows  a 
difference  of  81°  from  the  temperature  record- 
ed by  Biiio  and  Barral  at  the  same  altitude  in 
their  second  ascent  in  1860.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  any  definite  law 
from  such  capricious  data,  the  results  of  Mr. 
Glaisher's  oMervations  above  quoted  afford 
a  mnch  nearer  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  than  the  old  rule  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  decrease.  All  aSrpnanta  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  atmoepheric  currents,  often 
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inoTiDK  in  opposite  directions,  to  whicb  thef 
are  obliged  to  tmEft  Uieinselv«s,  if  demroua  of 
travelling  in  tt  horizontal  direotion.  M.  Flam- 
marion  made  the  carious  discovery  that  the 
tiaoes  of  his  various  voyagee  are  all  represented 
hj  lines  tending  to  curve  in  one  and  the  aama 
general  direction ;  whence  he  concluded  that 
above  the  soil  of  France  the  onrrente  of  the 
atmosphere  are  oonatantl?  deviated  oircnlar!;, 
and  in  a  south- west-Dorth-eaat-BOUth  dirocdon. 
Still  more  curious  was  the  discovery  bj  Mr.  tilai- 
aher  of  what  mav  be  called  an  aeri^  gulf  stream. 
Is  his  ascent  (^  Jan.  12,  1S04,  he  reached  a 
warm  current  at  a  height  of  1,300  feet.  At 
8,000  feet  the  temperature  was  46°,  being  B^° 
warmer  than  at  the  surface,  and  for  the  next 
8,000  feet  it  was  higher  than  on  the  earth.  It 
tlen  gradaailj  fell  to  11"  at  11,500  feet.  .This 
warm  stratum  of  atmosphere  was  a  current 
moving  from  the  8.  W.  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kulf  stream.  Fine  granular  snow  was  failing 
mto  it  The  existence  of  this  warm  8.  W. 
current  goes  far,  Ur.  Glaisher  thinks,  to  ez- 
plun  whj  England  possesses  a  winter  temper- 
atnre  80  muoh  higher  than  her  latitude  would 
indicate.  The  same  observer  found  that  the 
time  of  the  vibration  of  a  ma^iet  was  greater 
than  on  the  earth ;  that  the  number  of  pnlaa- 
tii^s  and  inspirations  inoreased  oonalderably  at 
the  higher  elevations,  olthoogh  the  some  indi- 
viduals were  differently  affected  at  different 
times ;  that  the  velodt;  of  the  wind  was  much 
greater  at  a  high  elevation  than  near  the  snr- 
&ce;  and  that  sounda  from  the  earth  were 
more  or  less  audible  according  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air.  When  in  the  clouds 
at  4  m.  high  he  heard  a  railway  train;  bat 
when  clouds  were  below,  no  sound  ever  reach- 
ed the  ear  at  this  elevation.  The  barking  of  a 
little  dog  was  heard  at  the  height  of  2  ro., 
while  a  multitude  of  people  shouting  was 
Dot  heeii  at  4,000  feet.  At  the  greatest 
heights  to  which  Ur.  Glaisher  ascended  he 
found  that  the  oolor  of  the  nuclouded  sky 
'  deepened  to  an  intense  prussian  blue  when  the 
air  was  free  from  moisture.  He  nyeots  the 
theory  which  ascribes  this  to  reflection  from 
vesicles  of  water,  and  oonciudes  that  it  most  be 
caused  by  reflection  from  the  air,  whose  polar- 
izing angle  is  45°. — Soon  after  the  invention  of 
balloons  the  idea  was  entert^ed  that  they 
might  be  used  to  advantage  in  war  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  reconnoiseance.  An 
aerostatic  school  was  established  at  Meudon  in 
France,  and  a  number  of  balloons  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  French  array.  At  the 
raegee  of  Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  Mannheim,  and 
Elu^nbreitstein  uiej  proved  to  be  of  some 
value.  It  is  said  diat  the  battie  of  Fleums 
was  gained  by  Oen.  Jourdan  in  1TQ4  mainly 
through  information  of  the  Anstrian  positions 
and  movements  communicated  by  French 
officers  stationed  in  a  balloon.  The  machine 
was  held  by  a  cable,  but  its  tether  was  easily 
extended  by  means  of  a  windlass,  so  that  the 
observers  conld  soar  above  the  enemy's  fire. 


This  is  the  last  we  hear  for  many  years  of  the 
use  of  balloons  in  war&re.  In  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  18S9  they  were  agwn  employed  by 
the  French,  and  one  is  reported  to  have  uded 
them  effectually  at  the  battie  of  Solferino. 
Early  in  the  American  civil  war  (1861-'C)  a 
balloon  corps  was  organized  by  the  tJnitod 
States  war  department,  in  the  management  of 
which  Messrs,  La  Mountain,  Lowe,  and  otlier 
experienced  aSrouauts  were  aasociated.  Mr. 
Lowe  first  performed  the  feat  of  telegraphing 
fr^nn  an  aCnal  station  SOO  feet  above  the  earth. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  many  bal- 
loon reconnoisaanoet  were  made  along  the  Po- 
tomac and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  bsUoon  corps  formed  a  part  of 
Gen.  McClellan's  expedition  to  the  peninsula 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  when  his  army  in 
May  and  June  oocnpied  the  lines  in  front  of 
Richmond,  the  balloons  were  brooght  into 
duly  use  for  purposes  of  observation.  On  one 
oceamon,  while  Gen.  Fitz-Jobn  Porter  waa 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from  a 
captive  balloon,  the  cable  broke,  and  he  was 
carried  over  the  confederate  lines.  By  pulling 
the  valve  string  he  caused  the  machine  to  de- 
scend, when  it  struck  a  current  of  air  gtnng  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  he  landed  safely 
within  the  Union  lines.  During  the  two  days 
of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  Mr.  I^we  watched 
the  conflict  from  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet, 
and  was  the  first  to  announce  the  enemy^s 
retreat  to  Richmond.  After  the  retreat  of 
McClellan  to  Harrison's  Landing  the  balloon 
corps  seems  to  have  been  disb^ded,  and  no 
subsequent  employment  of  the  balloon  for 
military  purposes  is  recorded  during  the  war. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Marshal  LelxBuf  that  the  French  army  ahonld 
be  supplied  with  baUoone,  but  he  r^eot«d  it. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  to  the  German 
war  depulment,  which  was  accepted,  but 
failed  because  the  balloons  were  placed  in  un- 
skilful hands.  The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  18T0-'T1  gave  a  new  and  unexpected 
impulse  to  the  science  of  aerostatics.  Toward 
the  close  of  September,  1870,  the  city  was  com- 
pletely invested,  and  the  balloon,  r^ected  by 
the  French  government  as  of  no  practical  use  a 
few  months  previous,  was  gladly  employed  by 
tiie  beneged  as  ameans  of  oommnnicating  with 
those  parts  of  the  country  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  enemy.  As  no  machine  in  the  city 
was  at  that  time  considered  snfflcientiy  trust- 
worthy to  pass  over  the  besieging  lines  in  safe- 
ty, balloon  factories  were  eatahlished  in  two 
of  the  principal  rdlway  stations,  which  pre- 
vious to  the  capitulation  tnmed  out  nearly  70 
machines.  The  material  of  the  envelope  was 
calico  varnished  on  the  exterior  with  a  mix- 
ture of  linseed  oil  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
network,  car,  and  other  appnrtenances  were 
of  the  customary  pattern.  The  balloons  were 
of  an  average  capacity  of  70,000  cubic  feet. 
The  first  left  Pans  Sept  29  with  227  pounds 
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c^  letters,  and  descended  at  Evrenx.  From 
that  dst«  to  the  end  oftheaieKe,  Jan.  28,  ]8T1, 
61  others  were  deapatched.  Of  these,  64  were 
Bent  bv  the  post  office  depsrtmeDt,  carTjing 
aboDt  2,SO0,00O  letters,  which  represented  a 
total  weight  of  nearly  10  tuns.  Most  of  them 
also  took  carrier  pigeons  intended  to  hring 
haisk  newB  and  repiies  to  the  outgoing  letters. 
Com  para  tivelv  few  of  the  pigeons  returned  to 
Paris.  In  order  to  adapt  the  weight  of  the 
return  document  to  the  capacity  of  the  bird, 
long  meeaages  and  letters  were  reduced  by 
photography  to  within  an  area  not  exceeding 
one  or  two  sqnare  inches  on  paper  of  the  thin- 
nest textare.  These  slips  were  generally  en- 
eloaed  in  a  qnill,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
central  tail  feather,  and  when  received  ther 
were  submitted  to  the  microscope  and  copied. 
Uost  of  the  balloons  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  sailors,  whose  nautical  training,  it  was 
sDpposed,  wonld  peculiarly  fit  thom  for  ndvi- 
gMing  the  air.  Several  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  dr^pin^  within  Uie  hostile  lines; 
and  one,  the  Washington,  which  left  Paris  on 
Oct  12,  was  snbjected,  while  crossing  the 
Prosrian  ontposts  at  an  eleTstion  of  2,S00  to 
3,000  feet,  to  so  severe  a  fire  that  the  travet- 
lerv  were  obliged  to  ascend  rapidly  several 
hnndred  feet.  Some  were  carried  to  consider- 
able distances  beyond  the  French  frontier,  and 
the  Ville  d'Orl^ns  was  swept  into  Norway, 
and  came  to  anchor  600  m.  N.  of  Christiania. 
Three  have  never  heen  heard  from  since  they 
left  Paris-  To  avoid  the  enemy's  fjsillade,  it 
was  det«rmined  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
to  despatch  the  balloons  at  night;  but  as  no 
jtghta  were  permitted  in  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  subsequent  journeys  were  attended 
by  mmsnal  perils,  the  aErooants  being  unable 
to  determine  tbeir  rate  or  direction  ca  travel- 
ling or  their  distance  from  the  earth.  To  this 
miwise  provision  was  doubtless  owing  the  loss 
of  the  balloons  above  mentioned,  and  the  ec- 
centric courses  which  others  took.  Garabetta, 
the  leader  of  the  provisional  government,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  leave  the  city  by  this  means 
of  conveyance,  in  order  to  take  the  control  of 
afiairs  at  Tours.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  3 
Ih-,  Janssen  departed  in  the  bdloon  Volta  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  Dec.  S2.  He  notioed  that  the  balloon 
feii  at  sunrise  and  rose  agdn  when  the  sun 
was  several  degrees  above  me  horizon,  and  ac- 
counted for  this  effect  by  the  fact  that  the  en- 
velope upon  receiving  the  first  beams  of  the 
son  b^an  to  radiate  heat  into  space  and  he- 
came  rapidly  cooler,  deriving  less  heat  from 
the  rising  snn  than  it  parted  with  by  radiation. 
This  process  being  finished,  it  became  ssuu 
susceptible  to  the  son's  rays  and  reascenaed. 
Since  the  termination  of  ike  war  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  German  government  have 
determined  to  take  active  steps  to  effect  im- 
prayementa  in  military  ballooning,  and  to  make 
U  a  part  of  their  system.— Notwithstanding 
Bcsrly  a  centnry  has  elapsed  s'mce  the  inven- 


tion of  the  balloon,  little  or  no  improvement 
has  been  made  upon  its  original  form.  It  oon- 
sista  now,  as  in  the  time  of  UontgoUler,  of  a 
spheroidal  bag  of  gas  enclosed  within  a  net- 
work, attached  by  ropes  to  a  ring  or  hoop, 
from  which  is  Huspended  a  car  for  tne  convey- 
ance of  the  aeronaut.    In  place  of  heated  air 
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or  hydrogen,  the  latt*r  of  which  is  eipendva 
and  requires  an  elaborate  apparatus  for  its 
production,  it  has  for  many  years  heen  caa- 
tomary  to  use  carhurett«d  hydrogen  or  com- 
mon coal  gas,  the  mean  density  of  which  is 
abont  one  half  that  of  the  air.  This  improve- 
ment in  aerostatics  was  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Green,  the  English  aEronant.  The  height  to 
which  a  balloon  will  rise  is  determined  from 
the  law  according  to  which  the  density  of  the 
atmospheric  strata  diminishes  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth  is  increased.  The  buoyant 
force  diminishes  with  the  density,  and  when  it 
is  reduced  to  a  qnantity  only  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  no 
frirtner  ascension  can  take  place.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  is  diminished  the 
expansive  force  of  the  confined  gas  becomes 

S eater ;  and  a  balloon  quite  filled  at  the  snr- 
3e  of  the  earth  would  inevitably  he  torn  to 
slireda  at  the  height  of  a  few  miles,  unless  a 
portion  of  the  confined  gas  were  allowed  to  es- 
cape. For  this  purpose  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon, into  which  the  gas  is  introduced,  is  com- 
monly left  open,  and  the  machine  is  also  fnr- 
nished  with  a  safety  vaive  at  the  top,  which 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  valve 
shown  on  the  next  page,  invented  by  M.  Giffard, 
a  well  known  manufactarer  of  balloons,  ii 
consdered  by  M.  Tissandier  and  other  high 
authorities  to  be  perhaps  the  best  thus  far 
made.  It  consist4«  of  a  metallic  disk  four  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  pressed  against  a  wood- 
en hoop  by  sixteen  steel  springs ;  by  means 
of  the  rope  attached  to  its  centre  it  may  be 
held  open,  but  on  this  being  released  it  springs 
back  to  its  place.    A  good  precaution,  besides 
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the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  one  general!}' 
adopted,  is  to  inflate  the  balloon  onlj  partially 
at  the  surfikoe  of  the  earth.    Ur.  Gl^aher  ia 


of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  reach  ^ent  al- 
titudes the  balloon  must  have  a  capacity  of  at 
leaat  90,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  not  more  than 
one  third  need  be  inflated  with  gas,  and  must 
carrj  upward  of  600  ponnds  of  ballast.  Witi 
such  a  machine  he  reached  a  height  of  seven 
miles,  at  which  elevation,  aa  we  linve  Been, 
he  became  insensible  and  his  companion  nearly 
80.  The  qaestion  of  the  extreme  altitude  to 
which  a  balloon  can  ascend  can  therefore  only 
be  theoretically  determined,  since  the  vital 
powers,  however  strongly  organized,  mnst  at 
37,000  to  40,000  feet  of  elevation  succumb  to 
the  intense  cold  and  the  attenuated  atmosphere 
which  there  prevail.  The  balloon  nsually 
rises  in  an  oblique  direction  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  vertical  ascensional  force 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As  soon  as  it 
mounts  into  a  stratum  of  air  having  the  same 
density  as  itself,  it  ceases  to  ascend  nnlesa 
more  ballast  be  thrown  out,  and  follows  the 
oonrse  of  the  aerial  current.  As  regards  the 
particles  of  air  which  surround  it,  it  is  quite 
motionless,  and  the  aeronaut  may  be  swept 
aloni^  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tornado,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  to  him,  if  enveloped  in  ; 
clouds,  that  he  is  not  in  the  qniet  of  a  calm.  | 
M.  Flommarion  states  that  in  an  aGrial  joumev 
of  120  m.  he  never  felt  himself  in  motion,  and 
that  from  a  glass  of  water  filled  to  the  brim, 
which  was  placed  within  the  car,  not  a  drop 
was  shaken  out,  although  the  balloon  was  con- 
stantly rising  and  falling  hundreds  of  feet. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  phenomenon  which 
presents  itself  to  the  aeronaut  is  the  concave 
appearance  of  the  earth,  which  arches  beneath 
him  as  the  dome  of  the  sky  does  above,  so  that  i 
he  may  be  said  to  float  between  two  vast  con- 
cavities. In  descending,  the  aeronant  reduces 
the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon  by  a  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  rope  which  controls  the  safety 
valve,  and  when  the  descent  becomes  too  rapid 
he  lightens  the  machine  by  throwing  over  bal- 
last. This  is  an  operation  which  shonld  be 
committed  only  to  a  practised  band.     So  deli- 


cately does  tlie  balloon  respond  to  any  altera- 
tion in  its  weight  that,  as  M.  Tissandier  re- 
lates, the  throwing  out  of  a  chicken  bone  once 
oansed  him  to  rise  from  20  to  SO  yards.  In 
descending  through  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  the 
weight  of  the  balloon  may  also  be  considerably 
increased  by  the  depoEuted  moisture,  and  the 
most  rapid  discharge  of  ballast  will  sometimes 
scarcely  prevent  a  violent  collision  with  the 
earth.  Under  such  circumstances  the  guide 
rope  suspended  from  the  car,  first  adopted  by 
Green,  proves  of  great  advantage  by  acting  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  ballast,  as  every  inch 
of  it  which  rests  upon  the  ground  relieves  th« 
balloon  of  an  equivalent  portion  of  its  weight. — 
Of  the  innnmerable  schemes  which  have  been 
propounded  for  the  guidance  and  propulMon 
of  balloons,  not  one  bos  proved  available,  and 
the  machine  is  atill  manageable  only  for  ver- 
tical motaons.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
aeronaut  to  ascend  to  the  utmost  height  at 
which  human  existence  is  possible,  but  when 
he  de^res  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direction 
he  is  for  the  most  part  like  a  rudderless  ship 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Start- 
ing from  a  gjven  point,  he  may  traverse  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  or  describe  the  most  ec- 
centric course,  and  after  hours  of  aerial  navi- 
gation be  as  far  as  ever  from  bis  proposed  goal. 
He  can  rise  or  fall  at  pleasure  mto  a  current 
of  air  seeming  to  waft  him  in  the  denred  di- 
rection; but  BO  capricious  and  infinitely  vari- 
ous are  the  atmospheric  streams,  and  so  im- 
perfectly defined  are  their  courses,  that  he 
will  be  moat  likely  to  find  himself  only  baffled 
and  confused  by  them.  In  spite  of  the  resulta 
which  aerostatics  ofiercd  in  connection  with 
the  siege  of  Faris,  Mr.  Gldsher  seriously 
doubts  the  practical  use  of  the  balloon.  He 
sees  no  probability  that  any  method  of  steer- 
ing it  will  be  invented,  and  even  intimates  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  first  step  in  aerial 
navigation,  and  may  poseibiy  have  no  share  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  He  wontd  em- 
ploy it  simply  as  an  aerial  observatory,  whence 
on  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  afl'ecting  the 
laws  which  control  the  universe  can  be  not«d 
with  a  precision  not  attainable  on  the  snrlace 
of  tlie  earth.  Meeers.  Fonvielle  and  Tissan- 
dier, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  ^id- 
ance  of  balloons  has  nothing  imposaihle  m  it, 
and  lay  particidar  stress  upon  the  use  to  l>e 
made  by  the  aeronaut  of  the  natural  currents 
of  air  flowing  at  various  heights  in  the  atmoa- 
phere.  But  information  with  regard  to  these 
IS  at  present  entirely  too  vague  to  justify  their 
confidence.  Various  plans  of  atrial  ships  to 
be  propelled  and  steered  by  fans,  paddles,  saila, 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  have  been 
projected  in  Europe  and  America,  all  of  which, 
having  been  designed  in  ignorance  of  or  in- 
difference to  the  roost  rudimentary  atmospher- 
ic laws,  have  proved  failures.  Under  the  con- 
viction that  the  balloon  can  never  solve  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation,  the  "  Aeronanti- 
cal  Society  "  was  established  in  England  a  few 
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yeirs  ago,  under  Uie  prendency  of  ttie  dake  of 
AigjU.  Abaolutdy  nothing  has  been  ac- 
compliabed  bj  it  j'et  except  to  organize  a 
aeriea  of  experiments  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  preeaure  and  the  velocitj  of  air. — 
See  "Travela  in  the  Air  by  James  Glaisber, 
F.  K.  S.,  OamlUe  FhunmarioQ,  W.  de  Fonrietlo, 
■ad  Gaston  Tissandier,  edited  by  James  Glai- 
iher,  F.  R.  8."  (London,  1871). 

JKSCHDnS.  L  An  Athenian  orator,  rival 
of  Demoatbenes,  born  at  Athena  in  88Q  B.  C, 
died  at  Samoa  in  814.  He  was  the  son  of  AtrO' 
metoB  and  Glaacothea.  Demosthenes  bujn 
Atrometns  was  a  treedman  and  Glauootbea  a 

Erostitnte.  .^schinea,  on  the  contrary,  says 
ia  father  was  a  trne-bom  Athenian.  Demoe- 
tiienea  upbraided  him  with  the  fact  that  his 
father  waa  a  schoolmaster,  as  tboogh  it  were  a 
law  and  sordid  occopation.  .i^chinea  was 
afterward  derk  to  a  magistrate,  and  thoa  ob- 
tuned  some  insight  into  tiio  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. He  subse<]uently  tried  his  fortmie  on  the 
stage,  served  with  distdnotion  in  the  army,  and 
flnuly  appeared  as  an  orator  on  tbe  pnblio 
arena.  He  was  pnblic  clerk  for  two  years, 
and  a  Batellit«  of  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
Enbulns.  In  347  he  was  sent,  along  with  De- 
mosthenes, as  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 
From  this  time  forth  he  favored  tiie  UacedO' 
nian  alliance,  and  exposed  tbe  patriotic  par- 
ty of  Athens,  beaded  by  Demosthenes.  He 
formed  one  of  the  embassy  who  went  to  receive 
Philip's  oath  to  the  treaty,  Timarchus  and 
I>emostbenea  accused  him  on  bis  return  of 
malTeraation.      He  evaded  tbe  danger  by  a 


ceeded.  Shortly  after  tbe  battle  of  Chnronea, 
in  S38,  Cteaipbon,  an  Athenian,  proposed  that 
DMnoethenea  should  receive  from  the  state  a 
golden  crown.  .£schines  indicted  Gtesiphon 
for  bringing  forward  au  illegal  and  inappropri- 
ate resolnticai-  Tbe  caasa  was  not  tried  nntil 
S30,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
when  Alexander  waa  in  Asia.  Gtesiphon  was 
acquitted,  and  as  .£schinee  bad  not  gained  one 
fifth  of  tbe  a^regate  votes  oaat,  he  was  liable 
to  pay  tbe  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Athenian 
law  on  him  who  brought  forward  a  faotjous 
reeolution.  Being  unable  to  pay  this  penalty, 
be  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he 
taught  elocntion  for  a  lirelihood,  and  became 
tiie  founder  of  the  Rliodian  school  of  oratory. 
^ree  speeches  of  his  are  extant,  showing  great 
narratjve  and  descriptive  power,  and  freer 
from  personal  abnae  tban  those  of  Demoe- 
thenea,  who  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  mer- 
its of  jEschinea.  The  iirst  is  on  malversation 
in  his  embassy,  the  second  is  against  Timar- 
chus, and  the  third  against  Gtesiphon.  II>  An 
Athenian  pbiloeopher,  a  follower  of  Socrates, 
and  the  son  of  Gharinus,  a  sausage  maker.  So- 
crates oaed  to  say  that  the  sausage  maker's  son 
was  the  only  man  who  knew  now  to  honor 
lum.    Poyextj  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  court 


of  the  younger  Dionyeius,  the  Syracusan  tyrant, 
where  Plato,  then  in  tbe  ascendant  there, 
treated  him  with  contempt,  but  Aristippua 
gave  him  a  large  reward  for  his  dialogues.  On 
his  return  from  Sicily,  he  taught  philosophy 
for  a  living  at  Athena.  He  wrote  orations  for 
the  fomm  for  hire.  Several  dialogues  on 
ethical  suhjecta  have  l>een  with  doubtful  jus- 
tice ascribed  to  him. 

XSCHIXUS,  tbe  eldest  of  the  great  Attic  trage- 
dians, tbe  son  of  Enphorion,  bom  at  Eleusis  in 
G26  li.  C.  (1th  year  of  the  08d  Olympiad),  died  in 
4C6.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  the  class  of 
the  Fapatridn,  and  it  ia  probable  that  he  traced 
his  origin  to  Godrna,  the  last  king  of  Athens  ^ 
for  among  the  life  arohona,  who  succeeded  the 
kings,  was  an  jEscbylus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Olympiads  commenced.  It  ia  believed  that  his 
fa^er  was  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Geres;  and  he  was  probably  himself  accus- 
tomed from  hia  youth  to  tbe  spectacles  of  the 
Eleuwnian  mysteries,  into  whicn  he  was  after- 
ward initiated.  A  portion  of  these  he  seems 
to  have  described  in  a  atrasge  fragment  from 
his  drama  of  the  Edoni,  tbe  remainder  being 
lost,  and  he  was  accused  of  divulging  their  se- 
crets in  bis  tragedy  of  tbe  Eumenides.  Pau- 
soniaa  relatea  of  him  that  Bacchus,  of  whose 
worship  tragic  and  dithyrambic  odes  and  spec- 
tacles formed  a  part,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vis- 
ion— asbebimaelT  asserted — when  he  bad  fallen 
asleep  in  the  fields  one  day,  while  he  aboald  have 
been  watching  tbe  vines,  and  commanded  him  to 
write  tragedy.  At  the  age  of  26  he  made  bis 
first  attempt  as  a  tragic  poet;  but  tbe  next 
shape  in  which  we  find  him  mentioned  is  that 
of  a  warrior,  when,  with  hia  two  brothers,  Cy- 
ntegirus  and  Aminias,  he  received  public  honors 
for  distinguished  valor  in  the  famous  field  of 
Marathon.  Six  years  after  that  battle  he 
gained  bis  first  tragic  victory,  and  four  years 
afterward  again  fought  at  Salamis,  where  his 
brother  Aminias  received  the  prize  for  tbe 
greatest  courage,  b^ng  the  trieraroh  who  sank 
the  first  Phccnician  diip,  as  the  poet  himself 
has  related  in  his  Perse,  although  modestly  re- 
fraining from  mention  of  thia  hero's  name.  He 
again  fought  at  Platraa,  and  eight  years  after 
this  gained  tbe  prize  for  a  trUogy,  or  series  of 
three  dramas  presented  at  a  single  representa- 
tion, of  which  tbe  "  Peraans,"  the  earliest  of 
his  extant  works,  was  one.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  defeated  by  Simonidee  in  an 
elegiac  contest  for  tlie  prize  olTered  for  the  best 
elegy  to  the  honor  of  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon; but  for  many  years  be  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  of  tragic  poels,  having  composed, 
it  is  said,  70  dramas,  G  of  which  were  satyrio, 
the  rest  tragedies  of  the  loftiest  tone,  and 
gdned  13  tragic  prizes  before  he  was  at  length 
defeated  by  Sophocles,  in  488.  Soon  after 
this,  whether  in  disgust  at  tbia  toes  of  bis  poet- 
ic laurels,  or  at  a  trial  to  which  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  subjected  on  an  accusation  of  impi- 
ety for  tbe  disclosure  of  the  Elenainian  myste- 
ries, as  related  above,  he  retired  to  Sicily. 
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where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Hiera, 
in  whose  honor  be  oompoeed  a  drama  styled 
the  "  Women  of  Etna";  and  be  died  at  Geia, 
in  the  69th  year  of  bia  age.  The  real  circnm- 
Btances  of  bis  accnsation  and  trial  are  imknowo. 
Olemens  Alexandrinua  Btat^s  that  be  was  tried 
by  the  court  of  the  Areopsgos  and  acquitted ; 
while  j£lian  relates  that  be  would  have  been 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  bad  not  bis 
brother  Aminias  awakened  the  eympathiea  of 
bia  would-be  eiecntioners  by  baring  his  mu- 
tilated arm,  from  which  the  hand  bad  been 
bewn  by  a  Persian  scimitar  as  be  was  strug- 
gling to  prevent  the  launch  of  a  galley  from  the 
beach  at  Marathon.  It  ia,  moreover,  doubtful 
whether  be  ever  revisited  his  native  coantry 
between  the  period  of  his  expatriation  and  that 
of  his  death,  although  many  of  hia  pieces,  among 
others  the  celebrated  Oresteian  trilc^,  com- 
posed of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Oboephori,  and 
the  Eumenidea,  which  gabled  the  tragic  prize 
in  468,  were  pterfbrmed  doring  this  period. 
The  latter  fact  seems  to  disprove  the  whole 
story  of  the  accusation  of  impiety  as  the  cause 
of  his  taking  ombrage  toward  Athens,  as  it  cer- 
tainly di^Kiees  of  its  connection  with  bis  re- 
moval to  Sicily.  Moat  donbtful  of  all  is  the 
reoeived  account  of  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned, says  the  l^end,  by  an  eagle  fiying  over- 
head with  a  tortoJBein  bia  claws,  and  dropping 
the  reptile  on  the  bald  head  of  the  poet,  which 
be  mistook  for  a  stone. — .^schyins  was  a  great 
improver  oC  the  Attic  tragedy ;  in  (act,  it  is  he 
who  gave  t«  it  first  the  tragic  form,  by  intro- 
ducing a  second  performer,  with  dialogue,  emo- 
tdon,  and  action.  He  also  abridged  the  length 
of  the  ditbyrambio  odes,  caused  a  regular 
stage  to  be  erected,  and  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce his  dramas  with  appropriate  acenery  and 
clothe  his  heroes  in  befittiiig  coatumes.  Of  his 
70  dramas,  but  7  have  come  down  to  as  entire 
— the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  Suppliants, 
the  Persians,  the  Prometheus  Bound,  the  Aga- 
memnon, the  Choephori,  and  the  Enmenidee; 
with  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  others. 
j£schy1nB  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest,  the 
stateliest,  and  the  most  solemn  of  the  Attio 
tn^ediaOB ;  atid  bis  style,  tboagb  difficult  and 
at  times  rugged,  is  magnificently  aonoroua  with 
its  many-Byllabled  compounds.  His  creed  is 
that  of  a  blind,  overruling,  ever-preaent,  inevi- 
table necessity,  ag^nst  which  it  is  vdn  to  con- 
tend, from  which  it  is  bopeleae  to  escape,  yet 
which  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  the 
great,  good  man  to  redst  to  the  end  undaunted ; 
of  ancestral  guilt  continually  reproduced  and 
punished  by  the  ancceBsive  gnilt  of  generation 
after  generation ;  of  hapless  kindred  criminals, 
who  would  not  be  criminals  conid  they  avoid 
it,  but  are  goaded  on  to  the  commisdon  of  ever 
new  atrocities  by  the  hereditary  curse  of  the 
doomed  race.  Such  are  the  legends  of  the 
Tbeban  Labdacidfe  and  the  Mycenion  Atridn, 
predestined  murderers,  adulterers,  and  parri- 
cides, inextricably  involved  in  the  dark  net  of 
neceasity.    It  is  objected  to  .£scbylus  that  he 
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deals  with  horrors  only ;  that  his  lyre  baa  but 
one  chord  of  dark  and  diBaatrons  terror;  that 
he  ia  all  iron,  and  has  no  key  with  which  to  at- 
tune the  tenderer  strings  of  human  sympathies. 
But  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  there  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  Qreek  letters 
deeper  pathos  than  that  of  the  woe  of  Prome- 
theus, crucified  on  his  Scythian  crags  for  his 
love  to  mortals;  than  that  of  the  onoruses  in 
the  Agamemnon,  descriptive  of  the  disc<Hisulate 
Borrow  of  Menelaus  deserted  by  his  faithless 
Helen ;  and  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  fiither'a  bid- 
ding of  the  devot«d  Iphigenia.  I«ss  polished, 
he  is  grander  than  botii  Sophocles  and  Enripi- 
des. — The  tragedies  of  machjlae  have  been 
rendered  into  English  verse  by  Dean  Pott«r. 
A  more  poetical  vermon  is  that  of  the  Prome- 
theus Bound,  by  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. The  great  trilogy,  the  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
pbori,  and  Kumenidea,  was  translated  (London, 
1666)  by  MIbs  A.  fiwanwick,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Francis  Newman.  In  1866  appeared  Dean 
Mifanan's  translation  of  the  Agamemnon.  The 
most  esteemed  editions  of  .£scbyias  are  by 
Schfiti  (Halle,  180B-'21),  Dindorf  (Leipao, 
1B2T,  and  Oxford,  1833),  and  Sobolefield  (Cam- 
bridge, JB80).  Blomfield'a  edition  ia  excellent 
as  far  as  it  is  completed,  but  it  contwns  only 
five  of  the  seven  tragediSB  that  are  still  extant. 
XSCFLAPICB  (Gr.  ■AexXtpriii),  in  Greek  my- 
thology, the  god  of  medicine  and  the  patron  of 
phyaioians.  In  the  Homeric  poems  he  is  only 
spoken  of  as  the  "  blameless  pbyocian,"  wboee 
sons  were  serving  in  the  Greek  army  beft^e 
Troy.  The  most  common  story  makes  him  Uie 
eon  of  Apollo.  He  went  abont  healing  diseases 
and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  Pluto,  ^od  of 
Hades,  took  alarm  at  the  1att«r  exploit,  and 
complained  to  Zeus,  who  struck  .^Ssculapius 
dead  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  moat  re- 
nowned Beat  of  jEsculapius's  worship  in  Greece 
was  Epidaurua,  in  Argolia.  He  baa  a  splendid 
t«i]^le  there,  with  a  atatue  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Zeus  OlympiuB  at  Atliens.  The  oock  was 
commonly  sacrified  to  bun,  but  the  serpent  waa 
his  &vorite  type.  At  Epidaurue  a  peculiar 
breed  of  holy  serpents  were  kept  aliout  the 
temple,  and  into  them  the  god  was  supposed  to 
insinuate  himself.  When  a  city  was  affiicted 
with  a  pestilence,  it  used  to  send  to  EpddanruB 
for  one  of  these  .£scnlapian  snake^  out  of  the 
sale  of  which  the  Epidaurion  priests  reaped 
large  profits.  The  presence  of  tJie  god  in  the 
peet-stricken  city,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  snake,  was  held  to  be  propitious,  and 
likely  to  allay  the  rage  of  the  pest.  Abont  400 
B.  0.  the  Romans,  under  the  preemre  of  ca- 
lamity, sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  reqnest  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  repreeentatives  of 
^sculapins.  On  a  later  occasion  of  the  some 
nature  (208  B.  C.)  the  worship  of  ..^BODlapins 
waa  introduced  into  Rome.  There  were  also 
famous  temples  erected  in  his  honor  at  Goa, 
Gnidos,  and  Rhodes.  In  all  these  temples  were 
tablets  commemorating  wonderfnl  cures,  on 
which  were  recorded  the  name  and  genealogy 
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of  &«  patient,  hia  diaeaae,  and  the  mode  of  re- 
ooverj.  The  prieata  of  these  temples  fonaed 
the  race  of  Asolepiadm,  or  children  of  ^aca- 
Ispios.  They  were  the  only  regal&r  ph^aicisns 
ofantiqQity.  Fofmerly  the  priesthood  of  Ma- 
cuUpiiu  was  hereditarj,  bnt  in  later  times  the 
priests  took  pnpib  snd  initiated  them  into  the 
mjitetiea  of  medicine. 

XSOP  (Gr.  Alounoc),  the  fahatist,  bom  abont 
the  year  620  B.  0.,  was  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  sacrilege  while  ambassador  of  Orcesos  at 
Delphi,  and  thrown  from  a  precipice,  abont  664. 
Hia  birthplace  is  not  oerttanlj  known,  thongh 
Phrjgia  is  generally  mentioned.  While  yoong 
he  WBS  brought  to  Alliens  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  finally  received  hia  freedom  from  his  tnas- 
ter,  ladmon  the  Bamian.  So  high  was  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  tliat  Cnssua,  king  of 
Lydta,  invited  him  to  reside  at  hia  oonrL  Ue 
visited  Athena  daring  the  reign  of  Fisistratos, 
where  he  wrote  the  fable  of  "  Jnpiter  and  the 
Frogs."  Ilia  genuine  works  have  perished,  the 
excellent  oolleodon  goin^  by  his  name  being 
either  imitations  or  entirely  spurious.  The 
current  stories  concerning  him  are  token  from 
a  life  written  by  Maximus  Flanndes,  a  monk  of 
the  14th  century,  and  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
fablea  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  this  work  he  ia 
described  aa  hideously  ngly  and  misshapen, 
which  statement  is  doubtless  entirely  false,  as 
no  personal  defects  of  the  kind  are  mentioned 
by  any  classical  aathor.  It  ia  rendered  atill 
more  improbable  by  the  oircnmstanoe  that  his 
statue  WBS  executed  for  the  city  of  Athens  by 
the  fsmotis  sculptor  Lynppus. 

CSOPCB,  <Mlis,  a  &moas  traf^c  actor  at 
Rome,  died  at  a  great  age  about  50  B.  0.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Rosoius,  and  with 
him  the  instructor  of  Oicero  in  oratory.  He 
was  aconslomed  to  identify  himself  so  com- 
pletely with  his  part,  that  once  while  enaoting 
the  character  of  Atrens,  and  plotting  how  to 
avMige  himself  on  Thyestes,  he  struck  dead 
with  hid  troDcheoD  one  of  the  stage  attendants. 
He  revised  a  laige  fortune  by  his  acting,  which 
his  son  squandered  in  extravagance  and  luxary. 

CSmETICS  (Or.  oiuA^H^,  perceptive,  from 
aM&m[uu,  I  feel,  or  perceive  by  the  senses),  the 
sdence  of  the  beautiful,  first  recognized  sa  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  philosophy  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.    Even  the  ancient  phi 


col  proportions ;  Socrates  and  Plato  united  it 
with  the  good,  and  called  the  liighest  ideal  by 
the  compound  name  "  kalokagathon " ;  Aris- 
totle strove  to  give  its  laws  in  formulas;  and 
later  metaphysicians,  down  to  the  recent 
schocds,  continued  these  att«mpts  to  define  its 
conditions  and  efimit.  Bnt  Baumgorten,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  German  philosopher  Wolf,  and  in 
1740  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  fi»t  established  its  claims  to  the  dig- 
m.y  of  a  separate  seienoe.  He  held  that  be- 
sides the  diviaona  adopted  by  Wolf's  system, 
namely,  the  capacity  of  knowing  (intellect), 


the  nltimate  ideal  and  aim  of  which  is  the 
true,  and  the  capacity  of  acting  (will),  the  nl- 
timate aim  of  wiiich  is  the  g(wd,  there  exists 
also  in  the  human  mind  a  capacity  of  feeling, 
or  perceiving  by  the  senses  (sensibility),  the 
ultimate  ideal  and  um  of  which  is  the  bean- 
tifnl.  Aa  logic  determinea  the  laws  of  intellect, 
and  ethics  those  of  will  or  action,  so  there 
should  be  a  branch  of  philoaophy,  which  he 
colled  nsthetics,  to  determine  the  laws  of 
sensibility.  He  made  the  mistake  of  consider- 
ing this  faculty,  by  which  men  perceive  the 
beautiful,  a  lower  capacity  founded  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  sense  {coffnitio  MTuiCiea) ; 
but  Kant,  who  in  his  JCritik  der  Urth^ibkrqft 
accepted  the  general  diviaion  given  above,  cor- 
rected this,  and  showed  that  the  {esthetic  per- 
ception, for  which  the  senses  form  only  a 
means,  really  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
high  power  of  judgment.  After  1743  Banm- 
garten  lectured  regularly  on  eesthetics,  and  its 
place  OS  a  philoeopbiud  science  was  almost 
universally  recognized.  In  this  purely  abstract 
psyoholngical  consideration  of  the  subject  he 
followed  Kant,  who  held  that  the  beautiful  was 
the  harmony  between  the  understanding  and 
the  ima^oation ;  and  oiler  him  several  other 
German  philosophers  of  much  less  not«.  He- 
gel's great  work  (Aett/ulik)  also  treats  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view ;  aijid  Ficht« 
belonged  entirely  to  the  ideal  school  of  writ- 
ers on  the  teathetjc  perception.  Bnt  the  name 
SBsthetics  soon  began  to  be  received  in  a  more 
practical  acceptation,  and  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  that  port  of  the  acienee  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  relates  to  the  expression  and  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  by  art,  Schiller  first 
tnmed  speculation  in  this  direction ;  and 
Schelling,  though  devoting  much  study  to  the 
abstract,  still  contributed  largely  to  the  useful 
endeavor  to  bring  the  beautiful  to  the  actual 
knowledge  of  men,  rather  than  to  onolyze  its 
psychological  effects ;  and  from  their  time  this 
approach  to  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and 
real  hos  formed  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of 
the  study  of  nsthetics.  Two  widely  different 
theories  as  to  the  realization  of  the  beautiful 
in  art  have  been  adopted  by  the  different 
schools.  One,  the  method  d  priori,  strives  by 
abstract  reasoning  to  determine  the  laws  of 
tlie  beantifiil,  with  which  artists  must  comply; 
the  other,  the  method  A  posteriori,  seeks  for 
the  beautiful  in  existing  works  of  art,  and 
from  the  results  of  such  investigation  makes 
practical,  rolea  for  thtnre  guidance.  The  for- 
mer has  among  its  adherents  most  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  latter  nearly  all  the  English  and 
French  writers  on  ffisthetics. — Those  German 
authors  whose  works  beet  deserve  atndy  are  aa 
follows:  A.  G.  Baumgorten,  .i^tA«ti«a  (Frank- 
fort-on- the- Oder,  1T60);  Georg  Friedrioh 
Meier,  Anfangtgrilnde  aller  KhSntn  Wi»»tn- 
»ehqflm  (1746);  Hege),  Aetthetik  (Beriin,  ed. 
1842--'8);  yfeiuii,  Sf/item  der  Aetthttik  (Leip- 
Sic  1830);  Schiller,  Aathatite/u  Bri^e,  in 
Gotta's  editions  of  his  works;  Zinunermonn, 
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OaehieUe  der  Aathetik  (Vienna,  18SS) ;  Vi- 
•cher,  Aetthelik,  od«r  Wimentehafldei  Schdnm 
(Reatlingen,  184e-'G7);  Zeinng,  Aathttuche 
Fortehungm  (Frankfort,  18BB) ;  KOstlin,  Aei- 
thetik  (Tubingen,  1863);  Gottfried  Bemper, 
Der  StU  in  den  Uehnueken  und  tehtonuehen 
K&n*te>i,  Oder  praktvKke  At^thetit  (Frankfort, 
1860-'63) ;  J.  Dippel,  Handbiteh  der  j&tketik, 
&c.  (R^nebarg,  1871).  Among  Englishraen, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Hutdieson,  Alison,  Jetl're;,  and 
PayneKmghthavewritt«Don  testlietics;  Burke 
wrote  "A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Ori- 

e'n  of  onr  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beaati- 
1,"  but  the  work  has  little  depth.  The  op- 
posing theories  of  these  older  writers  have 
long  ceased  to  attract  attention;  and,  aa  in 
German]',  later  works  on  the  sabject  have  fol- 
lowed the  method  A  potteriori.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  it  is  trae,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Ueta- 
phydcs,"  conEiders  in  the  abstract  the  pbiloso- 

Cihy  of  the  beautiful ;  but  other  recent  writers, 
ike  Ruskin,  whuse  ssthetioal  works  are  the 
most  voluminouB,  treat  of  beantj  in  form  Bad 
color.  Two  recent  American  works  may  be 
also  notioed:  "The  Science  of  ^Esthetics,"  by 
Henry  N.  Day  (New  Haven,  18T2),  and  "  Lec- 
tures on  jEsthetica,"  by  Professor  John  Baecom 
(New  York,  1872).  One  of  the  best  modem 
writers  on  ssthetics  is  the  French  critic  liippo- 
Ijte  Adolphe  Taine,  whose  principal  works  on 
art  form  a  series  of  essays  on  the  prodactions 
of  almoet  every  school.  See  his  I'hiliaaphie  de 
Vart  (Paris,  1866),  Philotophu  de  I'art  en  Italie 
(1866),  Voyage  en.  Italie  (1866).  L'ldeal  dam 
fart  (1867),  Philotophie  de  Part  dans  lee 
Paya-Bae  (1868),  &c.,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  J.  Durand  (New  York,  1866-'70). 
Among  older  French  writers  on  nsthcCical 
subjects  are  Consin  (Zo  Trai,  le  beau  et  le  bmi) 
and  Joufii-oy  {Goitre  d'eitheti^vt,  Paris,  1842). 
£TBS106C0PE  (Gr.  oJflpiof,  clear,  and  aamilv, 
to  observe),  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  for  measuring  the  relative  degrees  of  cold 
produced  by  tlie  rBdiation  toward  a  clear  sky. 


in  a  metallic  cup  standing  upon  a  tall  hollow 
pedestal,  a  differential  thermometer  is  placed 
m  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  bnlbs  is  in  the 
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focns  of  the  paraboloid  formed  by  the  cavity  of 
the  cop,  and  the  other  bulb  is  beyond  the  hol- 
low 01  the  cop.  The  interior  of  the  cap  ii 
highly  polished,  and  is  kept  covered  by  a  plate 
of  metal,  and  only  opened  when  an  observation 
is  to  be  made.  As  tJie  second  bulb  is  out  of  the 
cup,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  radiation,  the  ac- 
tion of  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  first 
bulb.  The  contraction  of  the  air  in  this  bulb 
by  its  sudden  exposure  to  a  clear  sky  causes 
the  liquid  in  the  stem  to  rise.  The  figure  rep- 
resents a  vertical  section  of  the  tethrioscope. 
ABCDiatheparaboliccup,  ofwhichtheinside 
is  plated  with  diver  and  well  polished;  in  its 
focus  one  of  the  bnlbs  F  of  the  differential  ther- 
mometer F  H  T  is  placed ;  the  other  bulb  T  is 
outside  the  cup.  Any  difference  of  expannon 
between  the  air  in  the  two  bulbs  is  made  visible 
by  the  motion  of  a  short  column  of  fluid  in  the 
tube,  and  read  off  on  the  scale  in  H.  The  sup- 
port £  K,  with  a  hinge  in  I,  connects  it  with  the 
heavy  footpiece  G,  so  that  it  may  he  inclined  in 
different  positions,  and  directed  toward  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  sky.  Its  inclination  should 
never  he  made  such  as  to  expose  the  thermo- 
metrio  bulb  in  the  focus  F  to  terrestrial  ob- 
jects above  the  horizontal  line  H  H,  as  theee 
would  either  reflect  or  radiate  terrestrial  heat, 
and  so  entirely  or  partially  annul  the  cooling 
of  the  bulb  F  bj  ita  own  radiation.  The  pol- 
ished surface  of  the  cup,  like  all  such  surfaces, 
cannot  radiate  its  own  heat,  but  ooly  reflect 
that  of  the  bulb  F;  it  forms  thus  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  enp,  impenetrable  to 
terrestrial  heat.— Leslie  could  not  interpret  the 
indications  of  this  instrument  satisfactorily.  Not 
only  a  passing  cloud  checked  the  loss  of  heat, 
but,  he  says,  "  sometimes  under  a  fine  blue  sky 
the  nthrioecope  will  indicate  a  cold  of  60  mil- 
lesimal degrees,  white  on  other  days,  when  the 
air  seems  equally  bright,  the  effect  is  scarcely 
80°."  It  has  only  recently  become  known  that 
such  differences  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapors  in  theair,  totally  invisible  to  the 
eye,  hat  which,  being  more  or  leas  opaque  to 
the  feeble  rays  of  radiant  heat,  screen  the  bulb 
and  reflecting  cup  of  the  ffithrioscope  against 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  while  a  ory  atmos- 

Sihero  admits  this  radiation  to  pass,  and  more 
reely  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  dry. 
The  Bthrioscope  is  therefore  at  the  present  day 
used  as  a  hydrometer  to  determine  the  amount 
of  invi^ble  moisture  present  in  the  upper  inac- 
cessible strata  of  onr  atmosphere. 

ifinON,  a  famous  Greek  painter,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  2a  century. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his 
coloring,  and  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  his 
time.  Lucian  givee  a  description  of  every  fine 
painting  by  bim,  representinfr  the  nuptials  of 
Alexander  and  Koiana,  which  was  displayed 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

ifillGS,  sumomed  the  Atheist,  from  his  sap- 
posed  denial  o(  the  God  of  revelation,  an  orien- 
tal heresiarch,  horn  in  Antiocb,  died  in  Cod- 
stantinople,  A.  D.  SS7.    In  early  life  he  was 
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mecessively  the  dare  of  a  vine-dresser's  wife, 
a  tTavelUmK  tinker  or  a  eoldsnutl',  end  a  qoock 
doctor.  He  then  studied  medicine  and  theology 
at  Antiocb,  and  became  prominent  as  a  dispu- 
tant. His  theories  (the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Anonusan  doctrines  that  the  Son  is  of 
a  nature  unlike  and  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a  crea- 
ture made  bj  the  Father  and  Son  before  all 
otiier  creatnrei)  laoonsed  the  Arians,  and  he 
was  thrice  compelled  to  seek  safetj  in  flight; 
bat  at  length  Jte  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Leontiaa,  bishi^  of  Antioch.  He  now  devel- 
oped, in  connection  with  Ennomios,  his  papil 
and  amanneiuiH,  a  new  schism  known  as  the 
Aetian  or  Eonomian  heresy,  and  made  manj 
disciples.  He  was  condemned  by  the  coun- 
<al  of  Selencia  in  SS9,  and  banished  by  Oon- 
■tantins  to  Amblada,  in  I^dia.  After  the 
death  of  Gonstantins  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople b;  Jnlian,  and  made  a  bishop.  Ha 
adopted  every  means  of  spreading  hla  heresy, 
bat,  having  by  bis  intrigues  and  immorality 
alienated  all  his  Mends,  died  napitied  by  any 
bnt  Eonomios,  who  buried  htm. 

ifinCS,  a  general  of  the  western  empire,  bom 
in  Mcesia  atK>at  A.  D.  S90,  murdered  in  4Bi. 
He  was  brought  np,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  high-bred  Itafian  mother,  in  the  imperial 
body  gaard  of  Honorins,  and  after  the  death 
of  hiB  father  Gandentins,  an  illaBtrioaa  Scythian 
and  master  general  of  cavalry,  who  lost  his 
life  In  a  mutiny  he  was  ^ven  as  a  hostage  to 
the  king  of  the  Huns.  On  his  return  to  Borne 
he  was  made  connt  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daaghter  of  Oarpileo,  and  became  st- 
tacbed  to  the  hoosohold  of  Joannes.  After  an 
ineffiectnal  support  of  this  nsurper  in  426  with 
ta  army  of  60,000  Hans,  whom  Aetins  con- 
dDct«d  into  Italy  nnder  the  guidance,  it  is  said, 
of  the  then  youthful  Attila,  he  tamed  traitor 
against  the  treacherous  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and  after  the  death  of  Joannes  he  sncoeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Plaoidia,  mother  of  Yalentiniaa 
in.,  the  chief  command  over  the  army  of  Gaul, 
■e  the  conditiou  of  his  procuring  the  peaceful 
,  retreat  of  the  Hans.  In  this  post  he  displayed 
great  military  skill,  delivering  Aries  trom  the 
Visuoths  recovering  from  Chlodio,  king  of 
the  Fronks,  the  parts  of  Gaol  bofdenng  on  the 
Rhine,  overpowering  the  Juthnngi  in  Bava- 
ria, bringing  to  an  end  the  Vindelicion  war, 
and  in  the  following  spring  crashing  tiie  con- 
federated forces  of  the  Buigundians,  Huns, 
Hemli,  Franks,  Sarmatiaas,  Balians,  and  Ga- 
loni,  in  one  terrible  encounter.  In  433  his 
rival  Boniface,  who  hod  been  urged  to  treason 
and  then  iwtrayed  by  himself,  retaraing  from 
the  province  of  Africa,  which  his  treason  had 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and    ' 


len^  of  Aetins,  of  the  wounds  received 
which  Boni&ce  soon   afterward    died.     Bat 
Actios,  fearing  for  his  life,  which  was  tiireat- 
ened  by  bis  late  rival's  adherents,  fled  into  Pan- 
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nonia,  and  led  a  second  army  of  Hnos  into 
Italy,  threatened  the  throne  of  Valentinian, 
and,  although  the  feeble  emperor  colled  in  the 
lud  of  the  Visigoths,  forced  the  empress  and 
her  son,  without  an  engagement,  to  submit  to 
his  temis,  and  returned  as  Iwfore  with  accnmn- 
lated  honors,  to  resame  command  of  the  army 
of  Gaul.  Here  he  once  more  displayed  genius 
as  a  general,  routing  the  Burgundians  with  ex- 
ceeding slaughter,  and  forcing  their  king  to 
throw  himself  on  his  meroy.  In  the  mean 
time,  Boas,  king  of  the  Huns,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Attila  and  his  brother  Bteda,  the 
latter  of  whom  being  soon  murdered,  Attila 
assumed  the  sole  dominion,  and  was  speedily 
involved  in  hostilities  with  both  the  Roman 
empires.  For  several  years  his  arms  were  di- 
rected chiefly  ag^nst  the  eastern  empire,  bat 
in  401  he  set  in  motion  his  vast  army  of  a 
thousand  nations,  debouched  from  the  defiles 
of  the  Hercynian  forest,  crossed  the  Rhine  on 
rafts,  and  fell  like  a  torrent  on  the  rich  plains 
of  GauL  Here  for  a  time  all  fell  before  him, 
till,  when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  storming 
the  walls  of  Orleans,  while  his  Huns  were 
mounting  the  breaches,  the  spears  of  Aetius 
and  Theodoric  the  Yiagoth  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  and,  amid  cries  of  "The  aid  of 
God  "  from  the  beleaguered  citizens,  the  dege 
was  raised,  and  the  Hunnish  hordes  were 
forced  to  retreat  Some  days  later  a  tre- 
mendous pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  field 
of  ChAlons,  in  Champagne,  in  which  162,000,  oi» 
according  to  other  accounts,  800,000  men  fell 
on  both  sides.  The  Huns  were  so  completely 
defeated,  that  Attila  prepared  a  funeral  [ule 
and  contemplated  homing  himself  alive,  with 
his  tresaurea,  his  women,  and  bis  baggage 
wagons,  had  the  Romans  renewed  the  batUe 
on  the  following  day.  But  Theodoric  lay  dead, 
and  AetiuB  suffered  the  Huns  to  escape.  After 
this  he  porposely  remained  inactive  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  took  no  measures  to  op- 
pose the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  even  advised 
Valentinisn  to  evacuate  uiat  country  and  take 
refuge  in  Gaul,  which  woold  have  left  himself 
master  of  Rome,  where  by  bis  great  abilities  ha 
would  speedily  have  rid  himself  of  the  Hona 
and  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Aetius  is 
believed,  according  to  Uarcellinns,  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  sadden  death  of  Attila 
(4fi3) ;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this, 
excepting  that  AStius  always  had  his  emissa- 
ries, m  the  shape  of  oonfldential  Greek  secreta- 
ries, about  the  person  of  Attjla,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  intrigue  with  him.  In  the  end  he 
fell  by  a  crime  and  a  treason  as  base  as  his 
own,  stabbed  by  Valentinian  with  his  own 
hand,  daring  a  fHendly  interview.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  murder  are  not  clearly 
known,  altbongh  a  coin  which  has  been  pre- 
served, bearing  the  inscription  Aititi*  Impera- 
toT  Cmaar,  proves  that  he  had  assumed  the 
imperial  pni^la,  and  actnally  declared  himself 
emperor,  before  he  was  kilted.  Nominally  a 
Roman,  ha  invariably  betrayed  Rmue  to  the 
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barbariaiu  except  when  it  was  for  his  own  in- 
terest to  defend  her,  and  then  the  ease  with 
whioh  he  conqaered  tfaem  showed  what  he 
miaht  have  done  had  he  been  honest  Nomi- 
nallj  a  Christian,  he  hronght  np  one  of  his 
sons,  Oarpileo,  in  a  heathen  court,  as  a  heathen, 
and  destined  him  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  hea- 
then nation;  while  the  other,  Gandentiiis,  he 
proposed  to  invest,  after  himself  with  the  pnr- 

Sle  of  the  western  empire.  Gibbon  sajt  that 
nring  the  decay  of  the  militarj  spirit,  the 
Roman  armies  were  commanded  bj  two  gene- 
rals, AstiuH  and  Boniface,  who  may  be  de- 
servedlj  called  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

SfOLlI,  a  weaCern  divinon  of  the  main- 
land of  Greece,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gnlf  of 
Oorinth  or  of  Lepanto,  W.  of  Doris  and  Lo- 


Thenaalysnd  Epims.  Its  chief  oitj  in  antiqnitf 
was  Thermns,  in  the  Interior,  on  the  river 
Evenns,  now  Fidhari.  .£tolia  is  said  to  have 
been  orinnally  settled  in  the  ante-heroic  times 
by  the  CoreUe,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
hero  ^tolns,  son  of  Sndymion,  with  a  band 
rf  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Daring  the  mythic  and  henno  ages  Italia  was 
diaCinguiahed  as  the  seat  of  many  of  the 
richest  and  most  poetical  of  thelegendsof  early 
Greece.  In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  however, 
ttie  jEtoliana  were  etiU  a  barbarons  and  nn- 
oottth  tribe.  During  the  Feloponnemoo  war 
they  played  no  considerable  part,  nor  do  they 
^pear  prominently  in  Greek  history  nntil 
nearly  a  century  later.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
of  Uacedon  and  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander (888  B.  0.),  the  ^toliAns  displayed 
such  hoetility  to  die  latter  as  drew  down 
his  signal  vengeance.  According  to  Pausa- 
niaa,  Greece  owed  much  to  the  Mtdtiaia  for 
tiieir  energy  in  beating  book  the  Gallic  hordes. 
With  this  exception,  the  ^tolians  seem  to  have 
fonght  on  any  side  to  which  the  hope  of  plun- 
der allured  them.  With  Alexander  of  Epims, 
the  son  of  Pyrrhos,  they  formed  a  coalition  for 
tiie  sake  of  dismembering  Acamania  for  their 
own  advantage;  and  again  they  banded 
themselves  with  Oleomeaes  III.  of  Spsrta, 
hoping  to  overthrow  the  Achnan  leogae. 
After  the  death  of  Antigonns  Doeon  of  Uace- 
don  (280),  they  carried  their  anas  into  the 
Feloponnesag  in  a  series  of  predatory  inonr- 
rions,  for  which  they  were  severely  chastised 
by  Philip  v.,  the  snccessor  of  Antigonns,  who 
sacked  and  destroyed  their  capital,  Thermns. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Pnnic  war 
the  Romans  were  hard  set  to  avert  the  conse- 
qaencee  of  the  alliance  between  ITannibal  and 
Philip  Y.  of  Macedon ;  the  j^toliana,  with 
thur  olliea,  attached  themselves  to  the  Romans, 
and  enabled  them,  by  the  employment  of  a  small 
naval  squadron,  and  a  trifling  body  of  forces  un- 
der the  prntor  I^cevinns,  to  nenb'otize  all  the 
preparations  of  Philip,  until  they  had  rid  them- 


■elves  of  their  principal  opponent  on  the  field 
ofZama^202).  At  the  battle  of  OynoacephaUs 
(197)  their  cavalry  greatiy  distiugnished  ittel]^ 
charging  home  ten  times  a^nst  the  Mace- 
donians, who  were  at  first  viotorions,  and  giv- 
ing the  consul  Flaroininaa  time  to  bring  np  hia 
reserves  and  convert  a  half-lost  day  into  a  com- 
plete victory.  For  this  tbey  expected  to  reap 
their  reward  in  the  dismemberment  of  Philips 
dominions;  but  it  was  denied  to  them  by  uie 
Romans.  The  ^tohans  now  attempted  an  al- 
liance against  their  lato  allies  with  Antiochns 
the  Great  of  Syria,  who  had  been  prompted  to 
hostilities  against  Rome  by  Hannibal;  bnt  after 
a  single  defeat  by  the  Roman  consol  Glabrio  in 
tlie  pass  of  Thermopylee  (191),  the  latter  re- 
treated into  Asia,  leaving  his  Greek  confederates 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  pohty  of  the 
.£tolians  from  this  thne,  and  indeed  before, 
consisted  of  a  federal  government  similar  to  the 
Achaean  league,  at  one  time  embracing  a  nnm- 
ber  of  neighboring  territories;  bnt  bnng  swal- 
lowed np  with  the  rest  of  Greece  in  the  univer- 
sal empire  of  Rome  (146).  ^tolia  followed  her 
fortunes,  and  afterward  snared  the  reverses  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Possessed  on  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians  by  Slavic  hordes, 
.£tolia  was  reooni^nered  and  partially  civilized, 
hither  with  the  Illyrians  and  Dalmatians,  b^ 
the  Venedans  during  the  middle  ages,  and  sub- 
sequently became,  like  the  Morea,  the  scene 
of  deadly  conflict  against  the  victorious  Turica. 
In  later  times  it  fell  under  the  power  of  All 
Pasha  of  Albania,  and  it  wss  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  important  eventa  of  the  Greek  rev- 
olution.— The  principal  seaport  town  of  modem 
jEtotia  is  Missolonghi.  The  climate  is  deli- 
cious, but  along  the  seacoast  and  the  swampy 
river  shores  the  autumnal  season  is  marked  D7 
fevers.  The  plains  are  rich  and  fertile  in  malce, 
wise,  dik,  and  fruits;  the  mountain  scenerj  ia 
magnificent     (Bee  AoinnANiA.) 

1FUA8IEFF,  Aleunder  NikeUtevltdi,  a  Russian 
author,  bom  in  Uoscow  in  1826,  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1871.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Hoscow,  and  wassecretary  to  the  council  of  ma- 
gistrates in  tiiat  city.  He  is  the  author  of 
Narodniya  Svakij/a  tlatki  ("  Russian  Pop- 
ular Tales,"  4  vols.,  completed  in  1863),  a  seriea 
of  stories  token  down  from  the  mouths  of  Rus- 
sian peasants,  witii  critical  notes.  Hia  other 
great  work,  PoUitehtthiya  tctMyeniya  Slav- 
yan  na  prirodu  ("  Poetic  Views  of  Natara 
entertained  by  the  anoient  Slava,"  8  vole., 
completed  In  1869),  is  a  mine  of  weallh  00  tho 
subject  of  Slavic  legends  and  popular  con- 
ceptions in  roepect  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
world.  He  woa  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Rnssion  press  of  articles  bearing  on  Slavic 
history,  literature,  and  archsology. 

AFM,  DsMltlu,  a  celebrated  orator,  th« 
teacher  of  Qnintilian,  bom  at  Ktmes  in  tha 
reign  of  Tiberias,  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  60.  Hie  pupil  speaks  highly  of  his  plead- 
ings, and  mentions  several  of  his  wcrka,  nons 
of  which  have  come  down  to  na. 
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IFFtDlVn  (Lat,  he  haa  sworn  or  deposed), 
ft  statement  in  writing,  Hgned  bj  the  depo- 
neot  uid  verified  by  bis  oath  or  affirmation 
made  before  a  person  anthorized  to  take  it. 
The  affidavit  is  the  instraioent  bj  which  tbe 
action  of  oonrta  is  invoked  in  proceedings  taken 
in  the  first  instanoe  ex  parte,  either  with  refer- 
ence to  existing  actions  or  in  special  proc«ed- 
in^  independent  of  sach  oaoses.  Thus  it  is 
used  in  actions  for  the  porpose  of  procnring 
attachments  or  iignnctious,  or  in  support  of 
motions  of  any  sort  incidental  t«  tiie  snit  in 
its  ordinarj  conrse;  or  to  obtain  a  writ  of 
mandamus  or  of  habeas  corpus,  or  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  criminal ;  or  npon  an  applica- 
tion to  oppose  or  vacate  snj  of  these  or  the 
like  proceedings.  As  affidavits  are  in  snoh 
easea  ex  parte,  that  is  to  ss;,  when  thej  are 
presented  hy  tiio  applicant  for  the  relief  there 
M  no  final  ai^ndication  upon  the  matter  in- 
Tolred  nnlJl  the  other  partf  intereated  has  hod 
m  opportonitj  to  be  heard.  Bnt  the  sworn 
■ligations  of  the  first  party  are  ordinarily  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  power  of  the  coart  in  motion 
in  his  favor.  For  the  reason,  too,  that  an  affi- 
davit is  ex  parte  or  one-sided,  it  is  the  general 
role  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  causes 
tried  in  courts  cannot  be  received  io  this  form. 
A  party  to  an  action  has  the  right  to  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  offered  against  him,  and  this 
ri^t  would  be  annulled  by  admittina  affidavits 
spinet  him. — No  partionlar  form  of  an  affida- 
vit is  preOcribed  by  onr  law ;  bat  in  England 
very  lately  the  oonrta  have  made  some  very  ex- 
pedient rules  on  the  subject  which  sre  intended 
to  core  gome  of  the  most  trecnent  abuses  and 
defects  of  these  instrnments.  They  require  that 
the  affidavit  shall  be  framed  in  the  first  person, 
and  be  divided  into  paragraphs  consecutively 
numbered,  and  eaohof  themcontuningoBfarfls 
possible  a  distinct  portion  of  the  subject.  The 
occupatioa  and  residence  of  the  deponent  must 
be  inserted.  When  the  paper  is  sworn  to  by 
■n  illiterate  person,  the  jnrat,  or  certificate  of 
the  officer  who  administera  the  oath,  must 
state  that  the  affidavit  was  read  over  to  the 
party,  and  that  he  seemed  to  nnderstand  its 
cmitenta.  The  jurat  must  also  certify  that  the 
ngnature  or  mark  of  the  deponent  was  made 
in  the  officer's  presence.  The  affidavit  cannot 
be  read  in  court  if  there  are  any  interlineations 
or  erasnrea  in  the  Jurat,  or  if  there  are  any  in 
the  body  of  the  affidavit,  unless  they  are  noted 
with  the  initials  of  the  officer. — As  to  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  instrament  generally :  If  the 
affidavit  is  made  with  reference  to  any  pend- 
ing action,  it  should  be  headed  with  the  title 
of  that  action  atid  the  name  of  the  conrt.  It 
mnst  specif  the  state  and  county  in  which  it 
is  made,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  paper  that  the  officer  who  took  the 
oatii  had  capacity  to  do  so ;  for  the  power  of 
the  officer  in  this  respect  is  confined  to  certain 
Hmita,  and  an  oath  administered  ontside  of  his 

jorisdictios  is  a  nullity.  Then  fbllows  tJie 
statement  of  &ct8,  and  this,  according  to  a 
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practice  mnofa  followed  now  in  New  York, 
should  he  a  simple  narrative  in  the  first  penon 
and  confined  to  facts  which  are  within  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  deponent.  Faets  com- 
mnnicated  by  third  persons  are  not  proper,  nn- 
less  the  affidavits  of  those  persons  cannot  be 
obtained;  and  in  that  case  the  sources  of  infoi^ 
mation  should  he  given,  and  abo  the  reason 
why  the  parties  who  have  actual  knowledge 
do  not  themselves  testify.  The  statement  mnst 
be  signed  by  the  deponent,  or  marked  if  he 
cannot  write,  though  the  omismon  of  the  fflg* 
nature  or  mark  will  not  be  fatal  if  the  jurat 
shows  that  the  affiant  ootually  swore  to  the 
statement.  The  jurat  is  the  clause  which  is 
appended  hy  the  officer  taking  the  affidavit,  in 
which  he  certifies  the  time  when  and  the  fact 
that  the  deponent  made  oath  to  the  instru- 
ment before  oim. — The  persons  who  may  take 
affidavits  are  designated  by  law.  In  England 
they  are  the  judges  and  certain  commissioners 
and  anthorized  attorneys  and  solicitors.  The 
authority  of  these  last  must  he  entered  in  a 
book  kept  fbr  public  reference.  Conveyancers 
who  are  not  attorneys  or  solicitors  of  the 
oourta  at  Westminster  cannot  be  qualified. 
Id  the  United  States,  judges,  Jnsticee  of  the 
peace,  commisuoners  of  deeds,  notaries  pnblio, 
and  other  and  similar  officers  have  authority  by 
statute  to  take  affidavits.  All  the  states  also 
appoint  commissioners  redding  in  other  statee 
utd  territories,  and  give  them  the  same  power 
Bs  to  such  instrnments  to  be  nsed  in  the  states 
which  appoint  them.  The  certificates  of  these 
officers  are  ordinarily  farther  verified  bj  the 
secretaries  of  state  of  the  appointing  states, 
who  keep  a  record  of  all  qualified  commiswon- 
ers.  By  recent  statutes  of  New  York  (1808 
and  IS69),  affidavits  to  be  used  there  may  be 
token  in  foreign  countries  and  in  other  states 
by  any  person  who  is  authorized  there  to  exer- 
cise a  like  power.  Jndges  of  the  higher  courta 
in  other  states  are  also  vested  by  most  of  the 
states  with  thesame  powersgiven  totbeircom- 
missionerB.  Generally,  the  authority  of  all  for- 
eign officials  to  administer  oaths  must  he  veri- 
fied by  some  court  or  higher  officer  of  the  for- 
eign state;  or  when  a  judge  takes  the  affidavit 
bis  signature  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
clerk  and  seal  of  his  court  Certain  officers  of 
the  United  States  redding  abroad,  the  consnlg 
at  London  and  Faris  for  example,  may  also 
take  affidavits,  and  their  consular  seals  snffi- 
cientiy  authenticate  their  acts.  British  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  have  fflmilar  powers  by 
the  English  law.  In  1863  a  law  was  passed 
in  New  York  authorizing  colonels  of  the  state 
regiments  and  certain  other  military  officers  to 
take  affidavits  of  persons  in  actual  service  out 
of  the  state. — An  affidavit  of  merits  is  one 
made  by  a  defendant  which  sets  forth  that  he 
has  stated  the  case  to  his  counsel,  and  that  he 
is  advised  by  him  that  he  has  a  good  defence 
to  the  action  npon  its  merits.  This  affidavit 
is  required  by  law,  in  order  that  a  defendant 
may  not  delay  a  plaintiff's  remedy  by  making 
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groundless  defence  to  bis  snit ;  bat  the  reqiure- 
ment  of  it  doee  not  always  accompUsli  the  de- 
a'pied  object. 

tITINITT,  the  imputed  relationship  which 
eilsts  in  conseqnence  of  marriage  between  the 
hustiand  or  wife  and  the  kindred  bj  blood  of 
the  other.  Thns,  for  esample,  the  wife's  kin- 
dred bear  the  same  relation  hj  affinity  to  the 
husband  that  they  bear  to  her  by  consanguinity. 
Affinity  also  exists  between  the  husband  and 
one  who  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
blood  relations  of  the  wife.  Two  men,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  married  to  ustera  are  related 
by  affinity,  bnt  there  is  no  such  relationship 
between  the  blood  reUtions  of  the  husband 
and  those  of  the  wife,  and  it  ceases  properly 
when  the  husband  or  wife  dies  without  leav- 
ing issue.  Affinity  is  tngnificant  in  the  law 
because  it  constitutes  a  disqualification  of 
judges  or  jurors,  equally  with  conaonguinity. 
When  such  a  disqaalification  exists,  the  jndge 
cannot  act  even  with  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties; and  if  he  does,  the  jadffraent  may  be  va- 
cated. Thus  it  haa  been  held  in  New  York 
that  there  was  a  disabling  afBnity  between  a 

i'adge  and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  before  him, 
ecause  the  defendant's  deceased  husband  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  judge,  and  the  son  of  de- 
fendant by  that  husbanawaa  still  living.  This 
living  eon  preserved  the  affinity,  which  other- 
wise would  have  ceased  on  the  husband's  death. 
Affinity  is  also  rigniflcant  in  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage. The  ecclesiastical  law  made  certain 
marriages  nnlawfiil  thongh  they  were  con- 
tracted between  persons  whose  relationship 
to  each  other  was  very  reraot*.  Though  the 
statute  of  32  Henry  VIII.,  which  haa  virtnally 
famished  the  rules  of  the  English  law  on  the 
sul^ect  ever  since,  forbade  the  eccleaiaatical 
court  to  impeach  the  validity  of  any  marriage 
between  parties  who  were  without  the  Leviti- 
oal  degrees,  yet  it  was  always  held  nnder  it  in 
England  that  affinity  was  an  impediment  to 
the  same  extent  as  consangninity ;  and  out  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  statute  came  that  rule 
of  the  law  which  has  been  so  much  discussed 
and  assailed  in  England,  that  a  man  may  not 
marry  bis  deceased  wife's  uster.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  marriage  made  the  wife's 
rister  the  hnsband's  «Bt«r ;  and  although  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  ju- 
dicial officers  for  example,  the  death  of  either 
party  destroys  the  affinity  and  the  disqualifi- 
cation, yet  the  same  result  has  not  been  con- 
ceded in  matrimonial  cases. 

IFFINITT,  ChealMl,  the  name  given  to  the 
force  which  combines  together  chemical  ele- 
ments BO  as  to  form  compounds.  Of  its  real 
nature  or  essence  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  as 
we  are  of  the  essential  nature  of  other  materia! 
forces.  The  term  chemical  attraction  has  also 
been  applied  to  this  force,  on  the  hypothesfs 
that  it  draws  together  chemical  atoms.  In 
many  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  toat  the 
chemical  particles  come  nearer  together  when 
they  combine:  thns  if  two  volumes  of  hydro- 


gen and  one  volnme  of  oxygen  be  cansed  to 
unite,  we  do  not  get  three  volumes  of  steam, 
bnt  only  two;  that  is,  the  particles  have  ap- 
proached so  much  closer  In  combining  as  to 
occupy  bat  two  thirds  of  their  former  space.  In 
other  cases,  however,  compounds  ore  found  to 
occupy  exactly  the  same  space  that  their  ele- 
ments did  before  combination,  and  sometimes 
they  fill  even  a  greater  space.  Hence  the  term 
chemical  attraction  has  been  thought  olgection- 
able.  Chemical  affinityis  that  link  or  tie  which 
bindstogetherunlikekindsof  matter,  in  sach  an 
intimate  manner  that  the  properties  of  the 
elements  are  lost,  and  a  compound  with  new 
properties  is  produced.  Itisin  this  that  it  differs 
from  cohesion,  which  only  unites  or  aggregates 
similar  particles  without  altering  properties. 
The  particles  in  a  piece  of  iron  or  sulphur  are 
held  in  union  by  cohesion ;  but  when  sulphur 
and  iron  combine  chemically,  both  elements 
disappear,  lose  their  properties  and  identity, 
end  a  new  compound  is  formed — the  sulpburet 
of  iron.  Newness  of  properties  in  the  com- 
pounds formed  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  chemical  affinity.  It  oblltoratea  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  dements,  and  generates  new 
properties  in  the  product.  Oohesion  is  usually 
said  to  act  between  homogeneous  particles,  as  in 
the  cases  just  cited  of  sulphur  and  iron ;  hut  it 
may  also  act  between  dissimilar  substances,  as 
where  silver  is  inludwith  steel,  or  copper  metal 
united  to  tin,  or  iron  coated  with  zinc,  or  wood 
joined  to  glue,  or  paper  to  paste,  orpiteh  tothe 
fingers.  Theee,  however,  are  mechanical  com- 
binations; there  is  no  destruction  of  the  prop- 
erties  of  tiie  combined  substances,  and  those  of 
the  combination  are  not  new,  but  are  the  same 
as  the  properties  of  the  constituent  substances, 
each  of  which  retains  its  individuality.  The 
force  of  gravitation  is  brought  into  play  be- 
tween masses  of  matter  at  all  distances;  chem- 
ical affinity  acts  only  when  the  elements  are 
in  contact  or  at  insensible  distances.  For 
this  reason  affinity  is  most  energetic  when  one 
or  both  of  the  elements  are  in  a  state  of  soln- 
tion,  the  approach  of  the  atoms  being  then 
most  perfect  It  was  once  thought  that  chem- 
ical affinity  conld  not  take  eftect  without  the 
intervention  of  solution;  and  although  the 
statement  is  generally  true,  yet  there  are  some 
substances  whose  affinities  are  so  intense  that 
they  will  unite  even  in  the  solid  state  when 
made  to  touch  each  other.  The  action  of  affin- 
ity Is  heightened,  modified,  and  suspended  by 
various  other  causes.  Among  these  heat  is 
most  potent,  and  most  easily  available  in  the 
laboratory  and  chemical  manufactory.  Thus 
carbonic  acid  and  lime  onlto  strongly  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  forming  marble  or  lime- 
stone, but  at  a  red  heat  their  affinity  is  annihi- 
lated and  they  separate.  On  the  other  hand, 
potash  and  sand  will  not  actively  combine  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  while  st  a  red  or  whib. 
heat,  at  which  they  are  melted,  combination 
takes  place  and  glass  is  formed.  Light  also  in- 
floencefl  affinity,  promoting  combination  and 
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■leoomposti'/iL  If  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ga«ea 
be  mixed  in  the  dark  thvj  will  not  unite, 
bat  exposed  to  light  they  combine  at  once ; 
while  in  every  green  vegetable  leaf  carbonic 
acid  is  decomposed  every  day  nnder  the  influ- 
■ence  of  solar  light  The  recent  inveatigationa 
in  pliotograph;  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
number  of  Bnl>9tance6  over  which  light  ia 
known  to  exert  a  chemical  influence.  Elec- 
tricity also  has  a  governing  action  over  affinity. 
Aa  electric  spark,  shot  through  a  mixtare  of 
siygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  oanees  them  to 
combine  inatantaneonaly  and  esTJlosively,  pro- 
dacing  water;  while  a  st«Bdy  electric  stream 
sent  through  the  water  arninls  the  affinity  of 
its  elements  and  sets  them  free  again.  Other 
causes  also,  known  and  unknown,  affect  in  va- 
rions  ways  and  degrees  the  play  of  affinity; 
indeed,  a  full  statement  of  them  wonld  involve 
almost  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. — The 
changes  in  the  properties  of  sDbstanaes  pro- 
ilnc«d  by  affinity  are  numberless  and  surpris- 
ing. When  solid  charcoal  and  sulphur  com- 
bine, the  compound  formed  is  colorless  as  water, 
and  highly  volatile.  If  yellow  sulphnr  and 
bluish  white  quick»lver  be  heated  together, 
tbey  form  the  bright  red  vermilion.  Waxy 
phosphorus  and  colorless  invisible  oxygen  nnite 
to  form  a  white  body  resembling  snow.  Ni- 
trogen and  oxygen  are  tasteless,  separate  or 
mixed ;  yet  one  of  their  compounds,  langhing 
gaa,  is  sweet,  and  another,  nitric  acid,  in- 
tensely sour;  Qiej  are  both  transparent  and 
invisible,  yet  they  form  a  cherry-red  compound 
gas.  Charcoal  and  hydrogen  are  odorless; 
nevertheless,  many  of  our  choicest  perfumes, 
each  as  oils  of  roses  and  bergamot,  as  well  aa 
the  leas  agreeable  spirits  of  turpentine  and  il- 
Inininating  gas,  contain  only  these  elements. 
The  mild  and  scentless  lutrt^en  and  hydrc^en 
give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  odorous  and  pun- 
gent compounds,  ammonia;  while  snfibcating 
and  poisonous  chlorine,  united  to  a  bright  metal, 
sodium,  yields  common  salt.  Charcoal,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  which  singly  or  mixed  are 
not  ii^urioDB  to  life,  yet  combine  to  form  the 
terrible  poison  prustdo  acid ;  while  charcoal, 
hydn^en,  and  oxygen,  variously  united,  pro- 
duce sweet  sugar,  poisonous  oxalic  acid,  and 
intoxicating  alcohol. — The  strength  of  affinity 
among  different  elements  is  various.  Thus  the 
chemical  enet^es  of  sulphuric  acid  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  cvbonio  acid ;  if  the  former  be 
united  to  carbonate  of  lime,  it  takes  the  lime 
bway  from  the  carbonic  acid—that  is,  produces 
decomposition  and  a  new  compoDnd.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  establish  a  scale  of  affinities 
amcatg  variona  chemical  substances  to  form  the 
bans  of  an  order  of  decomposition ;  but  af- 
finity is  disturbed  and  overcome  by  so  many 
circnmstances  that  such  tables  are  of  bnt 
litUe  ralne.  For  the  laws  of  afBnity  or  chemi- 
cal combination,  see  Aroino  Tbeobt. 

IFFmunON,  a  mode  of  solemn  verification 
permitted  by  the  law,  in  the  place  of  on  oath, 
to  persons  who  are  unwilling  thim 
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tious  motives  to  be  sworn.  This  departure 
trom  the  usual  rule  of  exacting  an  oath  was 
first  introduced  into  the  English  law  in  &vor 
of  Quakers ;  but  by  the  present  law  there,  and 
ever  since  17  and  18  Vi^etoria,  ch.  125  (1854), 
any  person  called  aa  a  witness  or  dearing  tt 
make  an  affidavit  or  deposition,  who  will 
solemnly  declare  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is, 
according  to  his  religious  bellel  unlawful,  may 
affirm  or  declare  to  3ie  truth  of  his  statement; 
and  the  statute  requires  that  the  officer  taking 
the  affirmation  shall  recite  in  his  certificate 
that  the  affirmant  declared  that  an  oath  waa 
unlawful  according  to  his  religious  belief.  By 
the  statate  c^  24  and  25  victoria,  ch.  66 
(19fll),  all  persons  refuvng  to  be  ewom  in 
criminal  proceedings  may  make  their  solemn 
affirmation  instead.  In  the  United  States  an 
affirmation,  even  without  the  suggestion  of  any 
reason  for  preferring  it,  is  probably  everywhere 
received  in  place  of  an  oath.  The  legal  effect 
of  both  is  the  same,  and  peijury  is  committed 
by  affirming  as  well  as  by  swearing  falsely, 
wilf^iliy,  and  corruptly. 

AFFKE,  Dub  JngwM,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
bom  at  8t  Rome-de-Tam,  Sept  27,  1798,  died 
In  Paris,  June  2T,  1818.  He  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Snlpice,  and  was  made 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  that  of  Nantes  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  required  for  the  priests 
hood.  After  his  ordination  he  was  attached 
successively  to  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  and 
to  the  foundling  hospital,  and  subsequently  as 
grand  vicar  assisted  the  bishops  of  Ln^on  and 
Amiens.  In  1884  he  was  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Paris  as  canon  and  honorary  vicar 
general.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  but  never  took 
possession  of  this  office;  for  the  archbishop's 
see  of  Paris  having  become  vacant,  he  was 


streets  of  Paris,  he  determined  to  make  a  per- 
sonal attempt  to  stop  bloodshed.  On  the  2Gth 
he  called  upon  Qen.  Cavaignac,-  and,  although 
warned  by  him  of  the  great  danger  of  his 
undertaking,  repaired  to  the  faubourg  St 
Antoine,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents.  On 
his  appearance  between  the  two  hostUe  parties 
at  the  place  de  la  Bastille,  the  firing  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  calmly  and  steadily  proceeded 
toward  the  barricades  without  any  protection 
except  the  gold  cross  on  his  breast  and  a  green 
branch  carried  before  him,  in  token  of  peace, 
by  a  young  attendant  He  was  admitted  be- 
hind the  barricades,  and  had  just  begun  to 
address  the  insurgents,  when  the  report  of  a 
mu^et  was  immediately  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  in  the  confusion  the  arch- 
bishop fell,  shot  by  some  unknown  hand,  and 
was  transported  to  the  hospital  of  the  Qiiinst- 
Vin^U.  He  expired  two  days  later,  a  martyr 
of  charity,  aa  waa  proclaimed  by  the  national 
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awemWy.    He  was  the  author  of  severol  r«- 
ligjona  and  educational  works. 

IFGHANIffliN,  an  estenaiTe  country  of  Aua, 
between  lat.  28°  30'  and  86°  N.,  and  Ion.  80" 
and  71"  30'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Tnrkistan,  E. 
by  tlie  Puqjanb  and  Sinde,  8.  by  BeloocbiBtan, 
and  W.  by  the  Per^an  highlanda  of  Khorasan. 
Area  estimated  at  npwani  of  21S,000  m.  to.  ; 
pop.  npward  of  5,000,000,  and  estimated  even 
as  high  as  9,000,000.  The  sarface  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  very  irregular — lolly  table  lands, 
vast  inoimtainB,  deep  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Like  all  mountainous  tropic^  coantries,  it 
presents  every  variety  of  climate.  In  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  on 
the  lofty  summits,  while  in  the  valleys  the 
thermometer  ranges  up  to  1S0°.  The  heat  is 
greater  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
parts,  but  the  climate  is  generally  cooler  than 
tbat  of  India;  and  although  the  alternations 
of  t«mperature  between  summer  and  winter, 
or  day  and  night,  are  very  great,  the  country 
is  generally  healthy.  Tlie  soil,  where  not  too 
rocky,  is  very  fertile.  Date  palms  flourish  in 
the  oases  of  the  sandy  wastes ;  the  sngar  cane 
and  cotton  in  the  hot  region^;  and  European 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  hillside  terraces  up 
to  a  level  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet.  Themulberfy 
tree  flourishes  in  the  cool  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains-are clothed  with  noble  foresto,  which  are 
frequented  by  hears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  while 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger  are  fonnd 
in  districts  congenial  to  tlieir  habits.  There  is 
a  fine  variety  of  sheep  of  the  Persian  or  large- 
tailed  breed.  The  horses  are  of  good  wza  and 
blood.  The  camel  and  ass  are  nscd  as  beasts 
of  burden.  The  country  is  rich  in  lead, 
plumbago,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum. 
The  iron  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  while  the  copper  ore  yields  in  some 
localities  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
oesides  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  the  northeast, 
there  is  a  chain  called  the  Solyman  mountains 
on  the  east  and  southeast ;  and  between  north- 
western Afghanistan  and  Balkh  there  is  a 
mounted  labyrinth  known  as  the  Paropamiean 
range,  which  has  as  yet  been  little  explored. 
Several  minor  ranges  traverse  the  interior. 
'lite  rivers  are  few  in  number;  the  Holmund 
and  tlie  Cabool  are  the  most  important.  These 
take  their  rise  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Ca- 
bool flowing  east  and  falling  into  the  Indus 
near  Attock,  tlie  Helmund  flowing  southwest 
through  the  centre  of  the  country  and  fall- 
ing into  the  lake  of  Hamoon.  The  Helmund 
overflows  its  banks  annually  lite  the  Nile, 
bringing  fertility  to  the  soil,  which,  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  inundation,  is  sandy  desert.  The 
four  principal  cities,  Cabool,  the  capital,  Ghuz- 
ni,  Candahar,  and  Herat,  are  important  sta- 
tions on  the  highway  of  commerce  from  India 
to  central  and  western  Asia,  Cabool  and 
Jelalabad  protect  the  psaaage  to  India  on  the 
north,  Candahar  on  the  south,  and  Herat,  in  the 
extreme  west,  guards  the  Per«an  frontier. — 
The  geographical  portion  of  A^honistan,  and 


portanoe  that  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in 
the  affairs  of  central  A»a.  The  government  is 
a  monarchy,  but  the  king's  authority  over  hia 
liigh-spirited  and  turbulent  subjects  is  personal 
and  very  uncertain.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
into  provinces,  each  superintended  by  a  royal 
officer  who  colleota  the  taxes.  The  Afghans 
are  a  brave,  bardy,  and  independent  race; 
they  follow  pastoral  or  agricultural  occupations 
only,  eschewing  trade  and  commerce.  They 
are  divided  into  clans,  over  which  the  various 
chiefs  exercise  a  sort  of  feudal  supremacy. 
The  two  priucipa]  tribes  are  the  Durranis  and 
Ghiljies  or  Ghilzais,  who  are  frequently  at  fend 
with  each  other.  The  Durranis  are  the  more 
powerful,  and  the  mihtary  contingents  are 
chiefly  funushed  by  them.  Justice  in  the  towns 
is  administered  by  cadis,  but  the  Alghana 
rarely  resort  to  law.    Avenging  of  blood  is  a 


&milyduty;  and  the  righta  of  hospitality  are  sa- 
cred.   In  religion  they  are,  with  the  exception 

of  some  not  pnrely  national  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, Sunnite  Mohammedans,  and  are  conse- 
quently opposed  to  the  Persians,  whooreShiahs; 
but  they  are  not  bigoted,  and  siliances  between 
Bhi^s  and  Sunnis  are  by  no  means  imeom- 
mon;  and  they  are  tolerant  toward  Christians 
and  Hindoos. — Afghanistan  jvas  subjected  for 
centuries  alternately  to  Mongol  and  Persian 
dominion.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  shores  of  India,  the  foreign  invasions 
which  swept  the  plains  of  Bindostan  always 
proceeded  from  Afghanistan.  Sultan  Uahmond 
the  Great  of  Ghuzni,  Genghis  Khan,  Tamer- 
lane, and  Nadir  Shah  all  took  this  road.  After 
the  deatli  of  Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed  Khan,  who 
had  served  under  him,  liberated  bis  country 
from  Persia  and  made  himself  king.  Under 
him  Afghanistan  reached  its  highest  point  of 
greatness  and  prosperity  in  modern  timea. 
Be  belonged  to  the  Durranis,  and  his  first  act 
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WW  to  seize  opon  the  bootj  which  his  let* 
chief  had  gathered  in  India.  His  Icingdom 
extended  frim  Khorasan  to  Delhi,  and  he 
even  measured  Bworde  with  the  Uahratta  pow- 
ers. He  died  in  1TT8,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  son  Timonr,  who  was  nneqnal  to  the 
weighty  charge-  He  abandoned  the  city  of 
Gandaliar,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government 
back  to  Cabool.  During  hia  reign  the  internal 
dissenmona  of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  re- 
wessed  by  Ahmed,  were  reTired.  In  1T98 
llmonr  died,  and  Zemaon  succeeded  him.  This 

Since  conceived  the  idea  of  consolidating  the 
cihamme«lan  power  of  India,  and  this  plan 
was  thought  so  important  by  the  English  that 
Bir  John  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to 
keep  the  A%bans  in  check  in  case  of  their 
making  any  movement,  and  at  the  same  time 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Perna,  by  whose 
mastaaiM  the  Afghans  might  be  placed  between 
two  fires.  Zemann's  plans  were,  however,  frns- 
trsted  by  a  contest  between  him  and  his  bro- 
thers, which  ended  in  Mahmood'a  aoceflslon  to 
the  throne-  The  latter  was  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate in  1828,  and  died  in  1829,  the  last  of  the 
Durraiii  dynasty.  A^hanistan  was  now  ruled 
by  three  brothers,  the  ablest  of  whom,  Dost 
Holuunmed,  was  in  poseesdon  of  CabooL  the 
most  important  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Gooatry.  He  was  soon  involved  in  war  with 
Lahore  on  tbe  east,  and  on  the  went  with 
tbe  Fenian  invaders  of  Herat^  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  abetted  by  Bnsaia.  In  1688  Eng- 
land declared  war  assinat  Afghanistan,  npon  the 
ground  that  Dost  Mohsmmea  had  attacked  her 
ally  Rn^jeet  Singh,  who  had  established  an  in- 
dependast  kingdom  in  the  Pni^anb,  and  that 
Shigah,  whom  the  English  regarded  as  the 
lawful  beir  to  the  tlirone  of  Afghanistan,  hod 
placed  Mmself  imder  British  protection.  In 
December,  18S8,  the  Ando-Indian  army,  under 
Sir  John  Keane,  marched  toward  Sinde,  wbkh 
cotrntry  was  coerced  into  submission  and  tlie 
payment  of  a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Stkhs  and  Sh^jah.  On  Feb.  SO,  18»9,  the  Brit- 
idi  army  passed  the  Indus.  It  waa  abont  12,000 
strong,  with  40,000  camp  follower^  beddea  the 
new  tevies  of  Shi^ah,  and  Hoffered  severely  on 
the  march.  They  penetrated  through  the  So- 
lan paea,  and  on  April  26  entered  Oandahar, 
which  the  brothers  of  Dost  Hohammed  had 
abandoned.  After  a  rest  of  two  months,  Ghuzni, 
the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Af^hauistaD,  was 
taken,  Jnly  32,  by  blowing  open  the  only  gate 
which  had  not  been  walled  up.  After  this  dis- 
aster the  army  which  Dost  Mohammed  had 
coltected  at  once  disbanded,  and  Oabool  opened 
its  gates  Aug.  6.  Shah  Bh^jah  was  installed  in 
due  form,  bnt  the  real  direction  of  government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  envoy.  Sir 
William  HoNaghten,  who  also  paid  all  Shqiah's 
expenses  out  of  the  Indian  treasory,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  principal  chie&  Dost  Mohammed 
sorrendered  in  October,  1840,  and  was  sent  to 
India.  The  conanest  of  Afghanistan  seemed 
accoropliahed,  and  a  considertilile  portion  of  the 
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troops  were  sent  back-  But  during  the  whole 
of  1840  and  1S41  insurrection  followed  insor- 
rection  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Anglo-Indian  troops  had  to  be  constantly  on 
the  move.  The  occupation  of  A^hanistao  cost 
the  Indian  treasury  £1,250,000  per  annum. 
MoNaghten  was  informed  of  the  impossibility 
of  going  on  at  this  rate  of  expenditure.  He 
attempted  retrenchment,  bnt  the  only  posnble 
way  to  enforce  it  was  to  cut  down  the  allow- 
ances of  the  chiefs  Thevery  day  he  attempted 
this,  the  chiefs  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  ex- 
t«rmination  of  the  British.  The  English  in 
Oabool  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Elphingtone, 
who  had  been  sent  as  English  envoy  m  1830  to 
connteraet  the  alleged  anti-English  Perso-Rus- 
nan  intrigues.  He  was  a  gouty,  irresolnte, 
helpless  old  man,  whose  orders  constantly  con- 
tradicted eaoh  other.  The  defences  and  oom- 
missariat  were  neglected,  and  everything  was 
in  confusion.  On  Nov.  2,  1841,  the  msurreo- 
tion  broke  out  in  OaliooL  The  house  of  the 
British  resident,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  wss 
attacked,  and  he  himself  mnnlered.  On  Nov. 
8  the  forts  near  the  camp  were  occupied  by  the 
insurgents.  On  the  Bth  the  commiasariat  fort, 
garrisoned  by  only  80  men,  was  taken,  and  the 
British  were  tiras  reduced  to  starvation.  In 
the  middle  of  November  negotiations  began, 
during  which  McNaghten  was  murdered  m  a 
conference  with  Afghan  chiefs  On  Jan.  1, 
1642,  a  capitulation  was  concluded,  the  Brit- 
ish agreeing  to  evacuate  the  country,  paying  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  surrendering  nearly 
all  their  artillery  and  ammnnition.  The  chieb, 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  a  safe  condnct, 

g-oviaons,  snd  baggsge  cattie.  On  Jan.  G  the 
ritish  marched  out,  4,600  combatants  and 
12.000  oamp-foUowen.  The  march,  throng 
oold  and  snow,  and  with  scanty  food,  soon  be- 
came completdy  disorganized,  while  they  were 
harassed  by  infbriated  Afghan  marksmen,  arm- 
ed with  long-range  matchlocks,  occupying  every 
height.  The  chiefs  wlio  signed  the  capitulation 
UMther  oonld  nor  would  restrain  the  moun- 
taia  tribes.    The  Eurd-Osbool  pass  became  the 

Save  of  nearly  all  the  army,  and  the  remnant, 
H  than  200  Europeans,  fcJl  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jngduluk  pass.  Only  one  Enghshman, 
Dr.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalabad  to  tell  the  tale. 
Many  officers,  however,  had  been  seized  by  the 
Afghans,  and  kept  in  captivity.  Jelalabad  was 
held  by  Sale's  br^ade.  He  was  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  refused,  and  made  a  most  gal- 
lant defence ;  so  did  Nott  at  Oandahar.  Ghuzni 
had  fallen;  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  place 
that  understood  anything  sbout  artillery,  and 
the  sepoys  of  the  garrison  had  succumbed  to 
the  chmate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British 
authorities  on  the  frontier,  at  the  first  news  of 
the  disaster  of  Cabool,  had  concentrated  at 
Peshawer  tbe  troops  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  regiments  in  AJ^hanistan,  which  were  long 
detained  by  lack  of  transportation.  Qen.  Pol- 
lock received  the  command,  and  at  the  end  of 
March,  1842,  forced  the  Khyber  pass,  and  ad- 
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vsnced  to  the  relief  of  Sale  at  JelaJabod ;  but 
Bale  had  a  few  dajs  before  completely  defeated 
the  investinK  A^an  anaj.  It  was  not  till 
July  that  Lord  Ellenboroaeb,  now  goremor 
genand  of  India,  anthorizea  an  advance  on 
Cabool,  both  irom  Candahar  and  Jelalabsd; 
and  on  Sept  IS  Geo.  Pollock,  after  aeveral 
battlea,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Oabool. 
On  the  17th  he  was  joined  by  Nott,  who  had 
also  fongbt  several  battles,  and  had  taken  and 
destroyed GhnEnt.  ShabShmahhadlongbefbre 
been  murdered  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  since 
then  no  r^ular  ^vernment  had  existed  in 
Afghanistan ;  nommally,  Fntteh  Jnng,  his  son, 
was  king.  Pollock  despatched  a  body  of  cav- 
alry after  the  Oabool  prisoners,  but  these  had 
SDcceeded  in  bribing  uieir  guard,  and  met  hhn 
on  the  road.  As  a  mark  of  vengeanp&  the 
bazaar  of  Cabool  was  destroyed,  on  which  oo- 
casioQ  the  soldiers  plondered  part  of  the  town 
and  maasaored  many  inhabitants.  Oct.  12,  the 
British  left  Cabool  and  marched  by  Jalalabad 
and  Feshawer  to  India.  Fntteh  Jong,  deapair- 
ing  of  his  position,  followed  them.  Dost  Mo- 
hiunmed  was  now  dismissed  from  captivity,  and 
retorned  to  bis  kingdom.  Thus  ended  the  at^ 
tempt  of  the  British  to  set  np  a  prince  of  their 
own  making  in  Afghanistan.  Dost  Mohammed 
on  his  return  to  Oabool  was  received  with  ova- 
tions as  the  liberator  of  Afghanistan  both  from 
English  and  Perso-RussiaQ  hostiUty.  As  early 
as  1840  he  availed  himself  of  the  experience  he 
had  guned  during  his  captivity  in  British  India 
to  revive  hostiliUes.  Entering  into  an  alliance 
with  his  former  enemies  the  Sikhs,  he  set  on 
foot  disturbsncee  in  the  Pmnanb,  which  were 
not  quelled  withoat  much  hard  lighting.  After 
the  battle  of  GnieraL  however  (Feb.  21, 1849), 
the  Sikhs,  defeated  by  the  English,  were  for- 
saken by  the  Albans,  and  Dost  Uobammed 
with  18,000  of  his  warriors  fled  over  the  Indus. 
He  was  not  disturbed  by  tbe  English  govern- 
ment, and  after  having  conouered  Balkh  (1850) 
and  thus  consolidated  his  lorces  in  the  north, 
he  even  succeeded  in  18C4  in  subduing  Candv 
hor,  and  g^ning  the  supremacy  in  the  southern 
part  of  tiie  country.  He  now  concluded  an 
offemdve  and  defensive  alliance  with  England, 
Uarcb  SO,  185fi ;  and  gtwded  on  by  that  power, 
as  well  as  encouraged  in  his  ambition  by  the 
death  of  Yor  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  he 
became  involved  in  war  with  Persia  (18BS), 
which  ended  in  the  evacuation  of  Herat  (July, 
1867)  by  the  Persians,  and  the  appomtment  of 
Ahmed  as  sultan  of  that  country.  In  January, 
1807,  Dost  Mohammed  concluded  a  new  treaty 
withEn^land.  InlSSOthegaltaoof Heratquar- 
relied  with  Doet  Mohammed's  eon ;  but  on  this 
occaaon,  as  in  the  following  year,  in  the  com- 
plications with  tbe  emir  of  Bokhara,  Dost  over- 
came all  difficulties  by  the  exercise  of  his  wont- 
ed tact  and  moderation.  A  new  Persian  war 
broke  out  in  1862;  hut,  supported  by  his  Bril^ 
ish  allies.  Dost  Hohammea  defeated  the  sultan 
of  Herat  and  took  poasesuon  of  that  city  aft«r 
a  protracted  stm^le,  May  26,  1868.    Ahmed, 


the  sultan  of  Herat,  and  the  tool  o!  Per^  and 
Rnsria,  died  shortly  before  tbe  capture  of  his 
capital,  and  Doet  himself  survived  his  victory 
only  a  few  days,  his  death  occurring  May  29, 
186B.  He  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  son 
Shere  Ali,  who  was  soon  embroiled  in  a  bitter 
contest  fbr  the  snecesdon  with  his  brothers  and 
nephews,  and  Afghanistan  was  plunged  ogun 
into  anarchy.  Helpless  against  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  Bhere  Ali  appealed  to 
the  English,  but  he  was  regarded  by  them  ta 
an  unsafe  ally,  and  Af^  Khan,  Share's  half 
brother,  was  recomiied  by  Sir  John  Ixwrence. 
the  governor  <rf  British  India,  as  the  lawfiil 
sovereign.  Yakob  Khan,  Shere's  son,  had  mo- 
ceeded  in  retaining  power  at  Herat,  and  sent  ■>- 
idstonoe  lo  bisfatker,  who,  however,  waadis^ 
pointed  in  his  hope  of  making  the  Fernans  lus 
allies  against  his  antagonists.      In    October, 

1867,  however,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  an 
army  of  17,000  men,  chiefly  through  the  mone- 
tary assistance  accorded  to  him  by  the  widow 
of  Pels  Mohammed  of  Balkh.     On  April  1, 

1868,  he  took  possesaon  of  Oandahar,  and  in 
January,  1869,  he  achieved  a  decided  victory  at 
Ghuzni  over  nis  half  brother  Azim  and  hia 
nephew  Abd-nl-Rahnmn.    In  July,  1869,  ths 

fret«ndere  rose  anew  ffo  the  boundaries  of 
nrkistan;  but  Azim  Khan,  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  them,  died  in  October,  1SQ9,  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  government,  atraid  of  Busoa, 
which  was  all  the  time  accused  of  a  dedgn  to 
use  Persian  supremacy  over  Herat  for  her 
ovni  deragns  tm  India,  now  came  over  to  the 
ride  of  Shere  AIL  Eari  Mayo,  the  new  gover- 
nor general  <^  India,  entered  into  a  formal  alii- 
anee  with  him,  recognising  him  as  the  l^timata 
sovereign  of  Afghanistan.  At  the  inst%atloa 
<^  England,  the  upper  Oxns  was  at  the  same 
time  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  line  between 
Afghanistan  aad  Bokhara  (a  oonntry  TirtaallT- 
ruled  by  Russian  influence),  and  a  trea^  to  th^ 
effect  was  oonclnded  and  signed  in  Januaty, 
1871.  Bybringtngthedifflcnltiesl)etweentheM 
conntries  to  a  close.  Great  Britain  hoped  to  ar- 
rest the  pr<wrese  of  Rusrao.  Shere  Ali,  how~ 
ever,  was  stQl  diatrusted  by  his  kinsmen,  the 
pret«iders  to  his  throne.  On  Sept  21,  1870, 
nis  own  son  Yaknb  rose  in  revolt  against  hia 
father,  because  the  latter,  owing  to  a  palace  Id- 
tngue,  resolved  to  make  his  second  son  Abdul- 
lah Jan  successor  to  the  throne,  In  place  of 
Yaknb.  In  March,  1B71,  the  fortress  of  Gn- 
rian  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yaknb,  and  In  Ma; 
he  even  took  possession  of  Herat.  A  protract- 
ed war  between  father  and  son  was  expected, 
but  through  British  diptoraaoy  a  reconciliation 
took  place  in  June,  in  consequence  of  which 
Yaknb  was  appointed  governor  of  Herat. 
(See  supplement.)— it|^  lAaguge  oai  UMn* 
tare.  Afghan  is  a  Persian  word.  The  term 
Vilayet  ts  applied  by  the  people  to  thdr 
country,  and  signiQes  the  original  land  of 
ancestors.  They  also  designate  it  as  Cabn- 
llstan,  and  by  other  appellations.  The  inhab- 
itants call    themselves  Pusbtaneh   or  Pokb- 
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taneli,  according  to  the  two  main  dialeeta  of 
their  langaage,  the  Pnkbta  uid  Pnahto,  which 


groDp  ot  the  Indo-EnropMO  kngtutgea.  Uixed 
with  TarkniB  oriental  toognes  aod  written  in 
Pwnan  chuActan,  it  rareals  the  defeolive  onl- 
tiTation  of  the  people.  There  is  ■  tradition 
that  ICohammed  described  the  Pokhtn  as  the 
lanfnaReof  heU.  IVevioiu  to  the  16tb  centorj' 
thw«di>ea  not  seem  to  have  existed  an;  litera- 
ture -at  all ;  bat  einoe  that  period  there  have 
been  aerenl  poets,  who  took  the  high-fiown 
Pernan  lyrioal  writera  as  their  models.  Abder- 
rahmao  of  Peahawer  wai  one  of  tbe  earlieat 
poets.  In  tbe  17th  oentnrj  Mirza  Ehan  An- 
sari  and  Ehoahhal  Shah  Abdali  distinguished 
thwnselTes  as  Afghui  poets ;  and  Ahmed,  the 
ftmnder  of  the  Dnrnun  dTnastr,  wAa  renark- 
abie  fbr  his  literarj  efforto.  WritJafp  on  hia- 
tmical  and  religions  ant^jeots  are  extant  among 
the  A^hana,  bnt  nraie  earlier  than  within  the 
laat  fonr  centnriee.  Ravertf  published  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Pokhto  langnage  (London,  IMO- 
*08),  and  a  seleotdon  from  tbe  poetrj'  of  the  Af- 
^lans  (18S2).  Among  ralnable  works  on 
AfghMiiia«Ti  are  Elphinrtone'B  "  Aooonnt  of  the 
Kmgdom  of  Oanbid"  (Londcm,  1S16);  Oa^e, 
*'HutW7  of  the  War  in  AfKhajiistan"  (1361); 
Belly,  "  Jonmal  of  his  Political  Itiasion  to  Af- 
riianistan"  (1868);  aodthetravelsof  Oonooll;, 
Bnmea,  Ferrier,  and  Bellew. 

inCH  KlU-HlB6iK  (Blaek  Oastle  of  Oimnn, 
BO  e^ed  from  its  eKtenaive  trade  in  opiom, 
-whioh  grows  in  its  vioinit;),  or  mmpl;  Eai«- 
khnr,  a  dty  in  the  Tarku^  e^alet  of  Ehn- 
dftTendikiar,  in  Asia  Uinor,  capital  of  a  sanjak 
or  district,  50  m.  S.  B.E.  ol  Kntaieh;  pop. 
about  fiO,000.  It  is  neatly  bnilt  npon  a  moun- 
tain sido,  proteot«d  bj  a  fortress,  which  is 
pwdied  npon  a  bigh  rock  above  it  Manofac- 
tofies  of  carpets  felts,  arui&  idrraps,  and  sad- 
iOarj  are  carried  on  b j  the  mhabitamts. 

iFUeW^  a  town  of  Italy,  fi  m.  N.  E.  of 
ITi^lea,  <H1  ^erailroad  to  Bnne;  pop.  in  1B61, 
16,139.  It  hM  mannftotnrea  of  straw  hate, 
and  a  great  annual  &ir  i^rtmmAnwng  cm  liie 
eeoond  Snnday  ti  Hay. 

inUUVS,  L«l«,a  Roman  orator  and  writer 
of  comedies,  who  flonrisfaed  about  100  B.  0. 
UiageniDBandflnentstyle  are  praised  by  Oioero 
and  Qnlntilian.  In  his  plays  he  depiot«d 
Bmian  life,  and  chiefly  ite  lower  features,  with 
adourable  accoraoy,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  a  worthy  imitator  of  Menander.  Only  some 
fragmeniB  of  his  works  remain. 

AfMCl,  one  of  tiie  great  continental  divia- 
ions  ot  the  globe,  ntoated  in  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere, S.  of  Europe,  &om  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated b^  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  B.  W.  of 
Asia,  with  which  it  was  formerly  connected  by 
the  istbmDB  of  Sues.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
ctmal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
aea,  Africa  may  be  described  as  an  insiilar  con- 
tinent   It  lies  between  lat  87°  30'  S.  and  84° 
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60'  8.,  and  Ion.  17°  30'  Vf.  and  61°  80'  E.,  bdng 
tiins  almost  wholly  within  the  tropics.  Ita 
Sgnre  resembles  that  of  an  irregnlar  triangle. 
Its  greatest  length,  measiired  Erom  Cape  Agnl- 
bas,  £.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Cape 
Bianco,  near  Bizerta  in  Tonia,  is  4,S30  geo- 
graphical miles;  and  its  (peatest  width,  from 
Cape  Verd  on  the  Atlantic  to  Capo  Guarda- 
iiu,  oQ  the  Indian  ocean,  is  4,000  gec^aphical 
miW  The  entire  area  of  the  ccwtinent,  ei- 
olnsive  of  Uadagasoar  and  tbe  other  African 
islands,  is  eetimated  at  11,860,000  statute  square 
miles.  The  derivation  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  applied  only  to  the  country  around 
Carthage,  is  onoertuu.  Within  the  last  2S  years 
our  knowledge  of  African  geography  has  been 
so  largely  increased  tlkat  the  leading  physi- 
cal features  of  the  country  are  now  pretty 
well  known. — Soutiiem  Africa  is  a  vast  tabU 
land,  not  of  great  ekmation,  whioh  on  its  N. 
edge  dopes  down  to  the  rich  equatorial  plain 
of  Boodan,  and  thence  to  the  lowland  re^on 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  northern 
Africa.  The  mountain  ridges  of  Senegambia 
on  the  west,  sod  the  lofty  plateau  of  Abysdnia 
on  the  east,  are  ontiying  offiihoota  of  the  aoatb- 
em  table  land,  stretching  forth  from  it  like 
rocky  promontories  into  a  sea  (^  level  country. 
Tbe  Atlas  range  in  the  northwest  is  the  (xily 
other  elevated  region  oi  importance. — The  coast 
line  of  Africa  is  remarkable  for  its  continuity, 
as  well  as  for  its  loek  of  mod  harbors.  It  is 
abont  16,000  m.  in  lengtb,  so  that  fbr  every 
710  eq.  m.  of  continental  area,  according  to  the 
estimate  above  given,  there  is  only  one  linear 
mile  of  coast,  a  smaller  proportion  of  seashore 
to  surfitce  than  in  America,  Ama,  or  Europe. 
The  surrounding  seas  comprise  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  the  Red  sea'and  Indian 
ocean  on  the  east,  the  Southern  ocean  on  tbe 
south,  oBd  the  Atlantic  on  tiie  weat.  Tbe 
idand  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from  the 
B.  E.  portion  of  the  munland  by  the  Mozam- 
bique channel,  SGO  m.  wide.  Just  above  the 
eqaator  tlie  breadth  of  the  oontdaest  is  ccoieidr 
erably  nurowed  by  the  westward  trend  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  through  about  15  degrees  of 
l(Higitud&  from  Gape  Pahnas  to  the  hewd  of  the 
bight  of  Biafra,  where  it  resumes  its  southerly 
course.  The  seabou^  of  tjiis  region  is  wa^ed 
by  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  The  most 
prominent  points  on  the  Hediterraneau  coast 
are  Gape  Bon,  m  Tenis,  opposite  Sicily,  and 
Gape  Bpartel,  tbe  extremity  of  a  spnr  from  tbe 
Atlas  mountains  forming  the  African  side  of 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  At  the  gulf  of  Sidra, 
the  Syrtis  Mgior  of  the  ancienta,  in  Tripoli,  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  reach  tbe  shore-;  and  £.  of 
this  locality  to  tiie  delta  of  tbe  Nile  the  coast 
ooontry  is  flat  and  nnproduetiva.  In  Algeria 
the  AUas  foot  hills  approach  the  sea,  and  the 
contiguous  district  is  well  adapted  for  ooltiva- 
ti<Hi.  The  Sahara  desert  w^n  borders  the 
shore  on  the  Atlontio  coast  ofBCHthwn  Africa; 
and  ftirther  S.  lie  the  luxuriant  bnt  nnbealthy 
lowland  delta  districts  of  Benagambi^  wheno« 
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prqjecU  Cape  Verd,  so  naraed  from  its  rich 
green  oovenng  of  ^gantio  baobab  trees.  Ap- 
proacbing  tbe  equator,  theae  are  sacceeded  by 
a  countrj  still  more  fatal  to  man,  in  tbe  man- 
grove BWunpB  and  reedj  shore  growths  of  the 
Gainea  coast  On  tbe  Red  sea,  a  range  of 
moontainH  originating  in  Ab;sBinia  skirts  the 
W.  shore  and  deaoends  on  the  north  to  the 
lower  hills  of  Eni)t,  which  are  geologically 
oonuected  with  the  Sinutic  peninsala.  The 
maritime  edge  of  the  great  Sonth  African 
plateau  is  bonnded  for  the  most  part,  by  moon- 
tain  chains  of  Teriona  altitude,  with  shelving 
plains  on  tbeir  seaward  slope.  Between  tbe 
£.  and  W.  coasts  which  bonier  the  table  land 
there  is  a  marked  difference.  Along  the  At- 
lantic a  series  of  terraces  rises  into  the  interior, 
intersected  in  some  localities  by  low,  level 
p]unsandfever-lweedingswampa,andin  others 
Dy  grassy  tracts  and  extensive  forests.  The 
hi^est  of  these  tecraees  does  not  exceed  2,000 
fbet  above  the  sea.  From  Cape  Negro,  in  Ben- 
gaela,  to  the  month  of  tbe  Orange  river,  tbe 
coast  is  a  low  desert  backed  by  a  sandstone 
ridge,  beyond  which  extends  tbe  lofty  bnt  no 
less  arid  inland  region.  Along  this  600  m.  of 
seaboard  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  fresh 
water,  and  not  a  spot  of  fertility  except  at 
Walvisoh  bay.  The  coast  of  Cape  Colony  is 
bold  and  rocky ;  in  Natal  tbe  surface  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  sea  to  the  Drakenberg  range, 
and  thence  northward  to  the  Zambesi ;  Uie 
shore  conMst«  of  highlands  which  in  some  lo- 
calities attain  the  elevation  of  lofty  moantains. 
Well  watered  and  fertile  plains  oocnr  oppowte 
Zanzibar,  but  fbrther  N.  the  country  becomes 
more  sterile,  and  a  desert  occnpies  tbat  portion 
of  tbe  continent  comprised  between  lat.  4°  N. 
and  Cape  Gnardafni,  its  E.  extremity.  Tbe 
strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  20  m.  broad,  separates 
Africa  from  Ada,  at  the  entrance  to  tae  Red 
sea.  On  the  African  side  tbe  coast  is  ragged, 
and  rises  abmptly  from  the  sea,  though  o^y  to 
the  height  of  880  feet,— Oonwdered  with  refer- 
ence to  continental  location,  the  mount^ns  of 
Africa  may  be  classed  in  five  systems,  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  the  monntuns  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  comprising  the  three  ranges  of  the  Atlas; 
2,  the  moantains  of  tbe  W.  coast ;  8,  the  parallel 
chains  of  tbe  Cape  region ;  4,  tbe  moantains  of 
tbe  E.  coast ;  and  5,  the  Abys^ian  group. 


IS  the  N.  W.  portion,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores  of  Tunis  to  Agadir  on  the  Atlantic 
ooast  of  Morocco.  The  Lesser  Atlas  is  the  low- 
est range  of  this  system  and  nearest  the  Medi- 
terranean; a  little  farther  inland  the  broad 
table  land  known  as  the  Middle  Atlas  rises  still 
higher ;  and  above  this  towers  the  ja^^ed  ridge 
of  the  Greater  Atlas,  in  many  points  attaining 
an  elevation  of  13,600  ft.  It  has  oommonly 
been  represented  that  these  loftier  peaks  were 
above  the  line  of  nerpetaal  snow;  bnt  according 
to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  tbe  English  botanist,  who 
succeeded  in  asoending  to  the  crest  of  the  range 


near  the  city  of  Uoroooo  in  1871,  all  the  snow 
that  falls  on  fiurly  exposed  enrfaoee  melts  in  Uie 
same  year.  Several  spurs  are  thrown  oat  from 
the  main  chain  toward  the  Sahara,  and  one 
trends  northward  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Little  is  known  about  the  mountmns  of 
western  Africa,  except  those  in  dose  prosimity 
to  the  coast.  Senegambia  includes  an  elevated 
region  which  forms  the  watershed  whence  flow 
the  Niger  and  tbe  Senegal ;  while  in  Guinea,  N. 
of  tbe  gnli^  are  tbe  Kong  mountains,  nowhere 
exceeding  8,600  ft.  in  height  Tbe  Cameroons 
rise  from  tbe  shores  of  tbe  bight  of  Biafra,  and 
extend  eastward  to  an  unknown  distance,  with 
many  lofty  summits,  some  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  13,000  ft.,  though  others  do  not  ex- 
ceed 4,000  ft  We  possess  bnt  little  informaticm 
as  to  the  mountains  which  rise  back  of  the  ter- 
raced W.  coast  S,  of  tbe  gnlf  of  Guinea,  hot 
there  are  believed  to  be  extendve  ranges  of 
very  considerable  height.  The  mountain  sys- 
tem of  the  Cape  country  is  peculiar.  Tbe  con- 
tinent isbereTOO  m.  in  width,  and  partly  across 
it  stretch  three  crescent-shaped  ranges  parallel 
to  tbe  S.  coast,  and  increasing  in  elevation  with 
their  distance  from  it  The  mnermost  of  these 
ranges  borders  npon  tbe  great  interior  table 
land,  and  between  them  are  narrow  tier-like 
6ats,  called  karroos,  forming  three  gigantic 
steps  ascending  from  tbe  ocean  respectively 
3,000,  4,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  its  leveL  The 
karroos  are  connected  by  defiles  known  as 
kloofs,  there  being  no  other  means  of  commu- 
nioalion  between  them.  Tbe  names  applied  to 
the  different  sections  of  the  intervening  ranges 
are  nnmerous.  In  tbe  sonthemmost  is  the 
Zwellendam  group,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent height  is  Table  mount^n,  8,682  ft.  high ; 
to  the  middle  range  belong  the  Zwnrtcberge, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  4,000  ft^  ■,  and  on 
the  N.  tbe  Rt^^veld,  Nieuwveld,  Sneonwveld, 
and  others  make  up  the  third  barrier  on  the 
sonthem  edge  of  tbe  great  S.  African  plateau. 
Tbe  Compass  Berg,  in  the  Bneeawveld,  is  10,000 
ft.  high.  Tbe  monnttuns  of  tbe  E.  coast  begin 
with  the  Qnatlamba  range,  a  continuous  chaia 
extending  between  the  2Tth  parallel  and  the 
beginning  of  tbe  delta  of  the  Zambesi,  800  m. 
from  tbe  Mozambique  channel,  with  an  eleva- 
tion varying  from  4,000  to  10,000  ft.  The 
Drakenberg  is  tbat  portion  of  this  range  which 
borders  tbe  colony  of  Natal,  At  the  bead  of 
the  delta  it  widens  into  a  belt  of  fertile  bi^- 
lands,  and  from  this  spot  other  monnttun  chains 
branch  forth  in  various  directions;  one  west- 
ward, one  northward  toward  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
the  Lnpata  mountains  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Sofsla  at  a  distance  of  180  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  northward  range  is  distinguished  by 
no  important  peak  8.  of  the '4th  parallel;  but 
between  lat.  8°  and  4°  8.,  some  200  m,  from 
the  Indian  ocean,  rises  the  beautifrd  snow- 
capped summit  of  Mt,  Eilimanjoro,  20,0S6  ft. 
high,  and  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Africa.  It  has  lately  been  partially  ascended 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  N»w,  an  Englishman,  who 
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reaobed  the  snow  line,  and  vho  deeoribea  its 
lower  dopes  as  covered  with  foreste  of  gigantic 
trees,  above  which  are  rich  growtbn  of  heath 
and  pasture.  Aboat  300  m.  fiirther  N.  Mt. 
Kenia  also  rises  into  the  ri^on  of  perpetual 
9D0W,  its  altitude  being  estimated  at  17,000  It. 
A  continnons  chain  is  Oeiieved  to  connect  this 
range  with  Abjeania.  TheAbTsranisn  B^Btem 
of  monntains  comprises  nameroUB  lofty  aranmits 
clustered  in  groaps  on  the  elevated  platesa 
which  separates  the  Kile  basin  fTom  the  £. 
African  coast  This  table  land  mnks  abrnptl; 
to  the  lowlands  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  sea,  bat 
descenda  b^r  mnch  gentler  gradations  on  its  W. 
slope.  The  dividing  ridge  of  the  watershed 
averages  9  000  ft,  in  height;  on  the  north  it  is 
considerablj  lower,  while  it  ascends  to  11,000 
ft.  on  the  sooth.  There  are  said  to  be  peaks 
over  ISgOOO  ft.  high  In  the  Bimen  range,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  oonntiy  there  are  Imown 
to  be  many  higher  than  12,000  ft. — Africa  has 
long  been  regarded  as  distinctivelT  and  pre- 
eminently the  conntr;  of  deserts.  The  Sahara 
extends  over  almost  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  between  lat.  16°  and  80°  IT. 
Vith  an  average  width  of  1,000  m.,  and  an  ex- 
treme length  of  8,000  m.,  it  stretches  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  andfrom  the  aoathem  slopes 
of  the  Atlaa  to  Sooaan,  covering  an  area  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  Uediterranean,  and  with  a 
snr&ce  in  some  places  below  the  level  of  that 
sea.  The  soothern  limits  of  this  vast  land  of 
desolation  have  never  been  continaonsly  traced 
bj  Enropeans,  and  onr  knowledge  of  its  track- 
leas  wastes  is  confined  to  the  ancient  lines  of 
caravan  travel  across  them.  The  snr&ce  is 
made  np  of  shifting  sand,  roogh  gravel,  and 
barren  rook,  varionsly  diatribnted,  and  occa- 
eionallj  traversed  bj  low  chains  of  bare  hills. 
Extensive  plains  of  salt  also  occnr.  Throngh- 
ont  this  sterile  region  run  is  almost  nnknown, 
and  the  heat  is  terrific.  At  the  equinoctial 
eeasona  the  easterly  wind,  which  blows  daring 
three  fourths  of  the  year,  rises  at  times  to  a 
gale,  and  (pauses  the  terrific  sand  storms  by 
which  caravans  have  so  frequently  been  over- 
whelmed. The  western  portion  of  the  Sahara, 
called  Sahel,  is  the  wildest  and  most  desolate ; 
in  the  eastern  portion,  to  a  port  of  which  the 
name  Libyan  desert  is  applied,  are  nmnerons 
oases.  These  differ  greatly  in  extent,  but  all 
contain  springs,  rich  grass,  and  date  palms. 
Many  of  them  are  depressions  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  desert.  Some  condst 
of  little  more  than  a  well  of  fresh  water,  a 
cinmp  of  trees,  and  a  spot  of  verdure;  others 
cover  many  miles  of  fertile  oonntry.  The  more 
important  are :  the  Great  Oasis,  or  oana  of 
Thebes,  130  m.  long  and  about  5  m.  wide ;  the 
Leaser  Oasis,  smaller  but  similar  in  outline ;  the 
oasis  of  Darfoor,  constituting  the  monarchy  of  a 
sultan;  the  OOMs  of  Siwah,  in  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ; 
and  the  oa^  of  Fezzan,  with  the  town  of 
Moorzook  as  its  capital.  All  of  these  except 
the  last  are  situated  in  a  thrrow-like  depresdon, 


parallel  to  the  Kile,  intersecting  the  Ubyan 
deaert  in  its  gradual  descent  toward  the  Med- 
iterrauean.  The  dreaded  wind  known  as  the 
Btmoom  is  a  terrible  soonrge  of  the  desert  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  It  is  due  to  the 
high  temperature,  sometimes  200°  F.,  attained 
by  the  sur&ce  sand  of  the  deaert  under  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  vertical  rays  of  the  son  pouring 
down  upon  it  through  an  intensely  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  fomace-like  wind  to  which  this 
gives  rise  is  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
particles  of  burning  sand  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated and  which  tinge  the  otmorohere 
with  the  reddish  hue  characteristic  of  the  ri- 
moom.  Burkhardt  m  1818  recorded  133°  F. 
in  the  shade  during  the  prevalence  of  thia  pes- 
tilential blast,  and  114°  was  observed  in  1861 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Many  other  winds  of 
the  same  class  blow  fkim  the  desert;  among 
them  the  parching  sirocco,  which  sweeps  fWnn 
northern  Africa  over  Sicily,  sonthem  Italy,  and 
Syria;  the  khamsin,  which  blows  in  Egypt  for 
SO  days  between  the  end  of  April  and  the  smn- 
mer  solstice;  the  harmattan,  which  prevails 
at  regular  intervals  between  November  and 
February  throughout  Senegambia  and  Gaines, 
coming  from  the  western  Sahara;  and  the 
withering  N.  W.  wind  which  occasionally  virits 
Natal  and  the  Cape.  Thegreat  desert  of  south- 
ern Africa  is  the  Kalahari,  extending  fh>m  the 
Orange  river  on  the  south  to  the  20th  parallel 
of  S.  latitude,  and  from  the  pastoral  Namaqna 
district  on  the  weet  to  a  strip  of  pasture  land 
which  is  believed  to  border  the  inland  slope  of 
the  Quatlamba  mouDtuna.  Its  average  deva- 
tion  above  the  sea  level  is  only  600  ft.  Al- 
though termed  a  deaert,  the  Kalahari  is  not 
whoUy  destitute  of  vegetation ;  indeed,  light 
gross,  on  abnndance  of  tuberous  plonU,  and 
extendve  patches  of  bushes  are  fonnd  in  many 
localities.  Rain  seldom  refreshes  any  of  these 
arid  tracts ;  but  when  it  does,  they  are  at  once 

3eted  with  the  richest  verdure. — Before  the 
orations  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  southern  Africa 
was  believed  to  be  a  sterile  wilderness,  in  the 
equatorial  climate  of  which  the  existence  of  an 
abundant  animal  or  ve^table  life  was  imposid- 
ble.  In  ise2,  however,  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
Bon,  in  an  address  to  the  royal  geogranhioal  so- 
ciety of  London,  advanced  the  hypotheaiB  that 
the  whole  African  interior  would  prove  to  be  a 
vast  watery  plateau  of  some  elevation  above 
the  sea,  but  subtended  on  the  east  and  west  by 
much  higher  groonda  This  view  was  based 
purely  on  geolo^cal  reasoning,  for  at  that  time 
absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the  interior 
N.  of  Lake  Ngami ;  it  was  a  blank  on  the  map. 
Livingstone  was  then  engaged  in  his  first  expe- 
dition on  the  Zambesi,  and  its  results  triumph- 
antiy  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Hurohison's 
speculations.  A  labyrinthine  network  of  rivers 
extends  over  the  whole  table  land  between  the 
10th  and  20th  parallels,  so  that  the  natives  coll 
the  re^on  Linoka-noka,  or  "  rivers  upon  riv- 
ers." 8.  of  the  Kalahari  desert  the  Oariep  or 
Orange  river  is  the  only  condderable  stream. 
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It  flows  aloD^  the  northern  boundary  of  th» 
Oape  r^on  westward  into  the  AtUntic  ocean, 
bat  is  not  navigoble  in  anj  part  of  ite  oonno, 
bein^  an  iropetoooi  torrent  aoring  the  i^na, 
and  in  the  air  season  Uttle  more  than  a  nar- 
row, slow,  ana  shallow  onrrent.  Of  the  rivers 
whioh  flow  into  the  Indian  ooeaiij  the  Zambesi 
or  Leambye  exceeds  all  others  m  magnicnde 
andimportanoe;  ita name  signifies  "therlTer," 
and  indicstea  its  preemiuenoe  in  the  native 
mind.  From  its  origin  among  the  Gikilo  hills 
to  itsjonatiDn  with  ttieOhobe  river,in  IM.  18" 
17'  B.  and  Ion.  28°  SO'  £.,  the  general  coarse  of 
the  Zamben  in  teem  N.  to  6.,  bat  below  this 
point  it  flows  eastward,  making  a  semicironlar 
bend  to  the  N",  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  area 
tf  its  drainage  badn  extends  throngh  10°  of 
latitnde  and  more  than  31°  of  tongitode.  At 
the  Victoria  faUs,  in  lat.  1T°  67'  8.,  Ion.  3fi°  6' 
E.,  the  river  narrows  from  a  width  of  1,000 
yuds  to  a  gorge-like  channel  in  the  rock  about 
75  ft.  brood,  and  leaps  down  a  distenoe  of  SOQ 
ft.,  fbrming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
heantifDl  cascades  in  the  world.  The  rising 
■pmy  forms  a  constant  dead  above  the  oat*- 
not.  On  the  npper  portion  of  the  Zamberi 
the  a^acent  country  is  low,  and  villages  are 
bnilt  on  raised  ground  to  protect  the  inhabit- 
ant a^nst  the  aauoal  overflow.  Farther  down, 
the  nver  is  a  mile  wide  in  many  places.  It  b»- 
oomes  less  rajM  after  deeceuding  the  falls,  and 
St  the  oommenoement  <tf  its  delta,  EOO  m.  from 
the  Uozambiqne  ohannel,  it  ia  wide  and  tranqnil. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  delta  and  its  shal- 
lowneaa  except  in  the  main  branch  render  ac- 
cess from  the  Indian  ocean  rather  difficult. 
The  Limpopo,  which  teaches  the  E.  coast  abont 
midway  between  Delagoa  bay  and  the  tropio 
of  C^ricom,  is  a  river  famed  among  sports- 
men for  the  ^gantio  game  which  l^unts  its 
banks,  bat  wormlese  as  an  avenne  to  the  inte- 
rior on  aoconnt  of  ita  defioient  depth  and  the 
shoals  at  its  month.  The  Congo  is  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  which  de- 
scend from  the  plateau  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Of 
its  coarse  or  character  in  the  interior  we  have 
but  little  antbentio  Information,  although  it  is 
supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  Kasai,  which 
1b  said  to  traverse  a  coimtry  of  alternate  forest 
and  pasture  land.  It  ia  navigable  in  its  lower 
course,  where  it  is  5  m.  wide  and  of  great 
depth;  but  at  the  distance  of  ISO  m.  from  the 
tea  there  is  a  cataract.  The  only  notable  river 
between  this  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger  is  the 
Ogowai,  which  crosses  the  equator,  and  raters 
the  sea  by  the  same  outlet  as  the  Feman  Vaz. 
The  remarkable  facilities  which  it  is  altogether 
probable  are  ftimiahed  by  the  Niger  for  direct 
water  coramnnication  with  the  moat  popnlons 
regions  of  central  Africa,  render  it  by  far  the 
most  important  river  of  the  western  coast.  Pre- 
cisely wnere  it  rises  is  unknown,  but  the  Bam- 
barra  conotry,  among  the  Kong  mountains  in 
Senegambia,  abont  1,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  has 
been  fixed  npon  as  the  most  probable  locality, 
Ita  coarse  from  its  source  to  the  galf  of  Quinea 


Is  very  tortnoos,  traversing  some  15  degrees  ot 
lon^ade,  and  an  estimated  distance  of  2,600 
m.,  andmakingagreatbend  to  the  north  in  the 
vicinity  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is  varionsly  known 
aa  the  Niger,  the  Quorra.  and  the  Joliba.  The 
river  Tchadda,  from  the  heart  of  Soodan,  is  the 
largest  tributary;  below  its  embonchnre  the 
Niger  expands  to  a  great  width,  the  distanoe 
frwm  bank  to  bank  scanetjmes  exceeding  6  m. 
The  delta  through  the  innnmerable  streams  of 
which  its  waters  fiow  into  the  bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra,  is  equally  frimous  for  its  Inxnri- 
ant  v^etation  and  its  deadly  climate.  Rinng 
like  the  Niger  in  Senegambia,  bnt  druning  the 
western  declivity  of  the  watershed  of  that 
coimtry,  the  Rio  Grrande,  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Senegal  Sad  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  tiirough 
a  wall  of  coast  momit^ns  which  forms  «D  ob- 
stacle to  extended  inland  navigation  oa  theae 
rivers.  The  Senegal  is  the  largest,  and  is  more 
than  800  m.  in  length.  Of  all  Airican  rivers, 
however,  the  Nile  is  at  once  the  most  &iaons 
and  the  most  wonderfol.  It  is  r«narkable 
physically  for  the  unfailing  innndalion  by  which 
a  rainless  coontry  is  annually  fertilized ;  it  is 
remarkable  politically  for  the  early  and  elabo- 
rate civilization  which  has  left  imperishable 
moumnents  along  its  valley ;  and  it  fs  rmiark- 
able  geographiouly  far  its  vast  length,  which 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  river,  and 
for  the  problem  concerning  ite  sourcea,  which 
muuned  unsolved  nntjl  tiie  third  qoarter  of 
the  19th  century.  The  explorations  of  Baker 
have  fixed  the  great  Albert  lake,  which  lies 
directly  under  the  equator,  as  a  proximate 
source,  at  least ;  whether  a  more  remote  ori^n 
exists  can  only  be  determined  by  fbtore  geo- 
graphical research.  The  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or 
White  river,  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  is 
called,  isenes  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
diis  lake,  between  lat.  3°  and  8°  N.,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,720  ft.,  and  flows  northward  throngh 
a  moontainouB  and  rook;  region,  over  four 
cataracts,  to  Gondokoro,  in  lat.  6°  54'  N,  Here 
it  emerges  into  a  plain  and  becomes  navigable 
withoat  serious  interruption  as  far  as  the  upper 
Nubian  cataract.  Seer  Ist.  9°  80'  N.  it  receives 
the  tributary  Bahr-d-Oazal  from  the  west — an 
important  river,  not  yet  fnlly  explored.  The 
Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr-«1-Azrek,  from  the  lofty 
plateau  of  Abyssinia,  joins  the  White  river  at 
Khartoom ;  and  still  fhrther  N.  it  receives  the 
Atbara  from  the  same  country.  Below  this 
point  tropical  runs  are  unknown,  and  not  a 
single  tributary,  not  even  a  rivnlet,  enters  the 
Nile.  For  more  than  1,000  m.  it  alone  irrigates 
the  long  green  valley  which  without  it  would 
be  as  barren  as  tlie  bordering  desert.  In  Nu- 
bia it  descends  over  three  Buooeesive  foils,  each 
of  which  is  in  reality  merely  a  series  of  rapida, 
and  which  are  known  respeotdvely  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  cataracts,  the  first  named 
and  northernmost  being  at  Syene,  on  tlie  boun- 
dary between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  abont  700  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  60O  ft  above  ita 
surface.    The  delta  begins  00  m,  from  the  sea^ 
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bj  the  a^arttUoa  of  the  tiver  into  the  Roaetta 
Ukd  Damietta  branohea.  The  width  of  the 
Kile  dl&n  greatly  in  differeat  sectionB ;  there 
are  many  plaoee  where  it  is  leveral  miles  broad. 
The  BTW^ge  velooitj  of  its  oarrent  U  H  lU'  en 
hoar.  In  EgTpt  the  maiininin  height  of  the 
annnsl  flood  is  between  80  and  80  ft.,  and  is 
attained  between  the  nuddle  ol  Bept«mber  and 
the  middle  of  October,  the  river  being  lowest  in 
April  and  May.— The  lakes  of  Airioa  ace  closely 
UBOoiated  with  the  oootinental  river  Byertenia, 
«epeoially  in  the  ease  of  the  Kile.  That  river 
proceeds  from  a  re^on  of  fresh-water  lakes 
onriTalled  except  by  the  great  lakes  of  S. 
America.  Three  of  these  lakes  have  been  rioted 
l^  Enropeans,  bnt  no  one  of  them  baa  been 
completely  explored.  In  1658  Lake  Tangonyi- 
Ju  (so  called  from  a  native  word  meaning  liie 
meeting  ptace  of  waters)  waa  discovered  hy 
B.  F.  Barton  and  J.  H.  Speke,  captains  in  the 
British  army,  whose  names  hare  rinoe  become 
&aioas  in  tiie  history  of  African  exploration. 
It  is  a  long  and  narrow  sheet  of  water,  sitnated 
between  lat.  8°  W  and  7°  CO'  8.,  with  its  cen- 
tre in  tbout  Ion.  S0°  E.  aooording  to  most  of 
the  anthorities,  althongh  Kiepert  places  it  oon- 
iiderably  W.  of  Uiat  meridian.  Barton  esti- 
matea  its  total  length  at  250  m.,  its  mean 
breadth  at  20  m.,  ana  its  altitude  above  the  sea 
at  1,8S0  ft.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  deep.  The 
Victoria  If  yanza,  which  waa  seen  by  Bpeke 
in  1858,  and  sabeeqnently  visited  by  him  in 
company  with  Gapt.  Grant,  lies  some  200  m. 
"N,  E.  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  a  lofty  monn- 
tain  district  intervening.  Among  its  native 
names  are  Nyanja,  Ukere,  and  TJkerewe.  Ao- 
oording to  Speke's  obeervationa  in  18fl2,  its 
be^it  above  the  ocean  is  8,S0S  ft.  Its  north- 
em  ontlet,  which  flows  over  a  pictnresqne  oat- 
araot  called  Ripon  Falls,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  t^e  lake,  was  beUeved  by  Speke  to  be  the 
veiUable  White  Nile,  althongh  be  was  told  by 
the  natives  that  this  stream  passed  into  aaothw 
vast  inland  tea,  which  they  called  the  Lnta 
Nzi8&  ThiaatatementwaBOonfirmedbythedia- 
ooiTeriee<rfBirSamnel  Baker  and  his  wife  in  1864, 
when  Qiey  traversed  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Lnta  Nzi26 — on  which  they  bestowed  the  name 
Albert  ITyanza— traced  its  connection  with  the 
Tictoria  lake  on  the  east,  and  beheld  the  Nile 
■■merging  from  it  on  the  north.  This  vast  ex- 
panse is  embosomed  amid  noble  mountains  of 
great  beanty,  and  is  3,720  ft^  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — much  lower  than  the  Victoria  N'yanza. 
[ta  area  is  unknown,  thongh  Baker  esthnated 
its  width  near  the  northern  end  at  60  m.  Still 
another  lake  belongiuK  to  this  aggr^ation  and 
called  Bahari  Ngo,  or  Baringo,  is  anpposed  to  lie 
E.  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza.  Capt  Bnrton  per- 
nstently  asserts  a  belief  that  the  latter  will  nl- 
tinately  be  ascertained  to  be,  not  a  single  lake, 
bnt  a  vast  marshy  region  of  many  lakes.  Far 
removed  from  this  system,  in  lat.  20°  19'  8. 
and  Ion.  23°  E,,  is  Lake  Ngami,  about  midway 
between  the  ren>ectlTe  coasts  of  the  continent. 
It  is  S,TI3  ft.  above  the  ocean,  fhnn  60  to  70 
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oag,  qnite  shallow,  and  snppoeed  to  be 
graduaUy  contracting  its  shores.  Livingstone 
discovered  it  in  1819,  and  followed  its  oatlet, 
the  river  Zooga,  some  distanee  toward  the  dis- 
triot  now  known  to  be  watered  bv  the  Umpt^. 
Ten  years  later  Livingstone  also  discovered 
the  more  important  X.ake  Nyassa,  which  is  dt- 
uated  about  800  m.  from  the  E.  coast  and  S. 
of  the  Zarabed  delta,  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  the  river  BbirS.  It  lies  in  a  valley  sar- 
ronnded  by  eminences,  at  a  height  above  the 
sea  of  about  1,G00  ft.  Its  width  is  from  20  to 
60  m.,  and  its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  200  dl,  altbou^  the  northern  ex- 
tremity has  never  yet  been  visited  by  white 
men.  Ita  waters  are  very  deep.  In  the  clear, 
dry  season  thur  aurfaoe  is  raffled  by  bolstennu 
Boatheasterly  gales,  which  render  navigatiui 
perilous.  Shirwa,  a  mach  smaller  lake  than 
K'yassa,  hot  exoeeding  it  in  elevation  by  about 
600  ft.,  is  situated  among  the  monntuna  on  the 
S.  E.,  SO  m.  distant  The  prindpal  lake  of 
Abysdnw  is  Tsana  or  DemW,  covering  an 
area  of  1,400  sq.  in.  in  the  centre  of  a  plain 
over  8,000  ft.  in  altitude,  on  which  the  cUm^e 
is  that  of  perpetual  spring.  In  the  same  oonn- 
try  is  also  the  beaalifhl  little  lake  of  Aahangi, 
enclosed  on  all  rides  by  monntaias  towering 
above  the  platean  on  which  it  reats.  The 
chief  body  of  water  in  central  Africa  ia  Lake 
Tchad,  which  is  extremely  shallow,  being  (mly 
from  8  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  Ita  area  appeara  to 
vary  smnewbot  In  different  seasons.  Ita  eleva- 
tion above  the  eea  is  K40  ft.— The  geolc^  of 
Abyssinia  is  better  known  thsn  that  of  any 
other  single  region  of  Afiica.  The  foondation 
of  the  plateau  is  metsmorphio  rock  extending 
to  a  height  of  some  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  smmoanted  principally  by  bedded  traps, 
althongh  in  a  few  instances  limestonee  and 
sandstAnes  are  enclosed  between  these  forma- 
tions. A  line  of  rocks  of  volcanic  origin 
skirts  tiie  Red  sea  coast,  along  which  there  is 
also  a  fringe  of  coral,  embracing  Uaasowa  and 
the  neighboring  islands.  The  predpitons  gor- 
ges throngh  which  so  many  of  the  AbyssiniBn 
rivers  flow  have  probably  been  worn  down 
throagh  the  solid  rook  to  their  present  depth 
by  the  ceaseless  action  of  water  exerted 
through  enormous  periods  of  time.  The  ra- 
vine of  the  Tscazze,  one  of  the  streams  which 
unite  to  form  the  Bine  Nile,  is  8,000  ft.  deep. 
A  firm  clay  underlies  the  deserts  of  N.  Africa. 
On  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt  limestonee  oc- 
cur, and  granite,  sandstone,  and  argillaceooa 
slates  are  found  in  Nnbia.  The  deltas  of  all 
the  great  rivers  are  alloviol  deposits.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  S.  African  table  land, 
according  to  Mnrchlson,  is  unique  in  having 
maintained  the  same  terrestrial  and  lacnstrine 
conditions  since  the  secondary  epoch.  No  fos- 
sil bones  have  been  fonnd  in  this  territory  ex- 
cept sncb  as  belong  to  spedes  of  animals  which 
still  inhabit  it.  There  are  tertiary  rooks  at  the 
Hombas  mission  in  Zonribar,  near  the  month 
of  the  Zambesi,  and  at  the  Cape;  but  these 
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are  oout  formatioiu  distinct  troia  tboae  of  ihe 
interior,  in  wluoti  marine  fouils  have  been 
MQKlit  in  vain.  Every  kuovn  fact  connected 
with  the  geolt^  or  palEeontology  of  this  re- 
gion indicates  tbat  it  naa  remained  prooticallr 
nncbanged  through  ages  which  have  witnessed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  ottier  coDtinents.  Within 
its  herders  all  traces  of  glacial  drift  are  ab- 
sent ;  and  there  are  do  vdcanic  moimtainB  ex- 
cept the  Oameroons  near  the  W.  coast,  and 
1ft.  Kilimanjaro,  which  has  probably  been  in- 
active dnoe  prehistoric  times.  The  predons 
metals  do  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  dis- 
tribated  throof^ioiit  Africa,  and,  so  fi^  as  at 
present  known,  the  mineral  productions  are 
ndtier  ahandant  nor  varied.  Until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Aiutralia  and  Oalifomia, 
however,  tbe  gold  fields  of  Qninea,  in  the 
Koag  monntaina,  wero  esteemed  as  among  the 
most  important  soaroes  of  the  world's  supply. 
Iroa  ana  oopper  occur  in  many  pari»  of  inter- 
tn^cal  AMco,  and  Livingstone  fonnd  seams 
of  coal  cropping  oat  along  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  Salt  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  al- 
most every  coontry  on  the  continenL  Erten- 
cive  diamond  fields,  prodacing  many  stones  of 
fine  quality  and  great  size,  were  discovered  in 
1867  in  the  districts  N.  of  the  Orange  river 
ftnd  near  its  couQaence  with  the  Vaal.  Some 
controversy  aroee  between  the  anthoritdes  of 
G^M  Colony  and  the  government  of  the  neigh- 
boring Orange  Free  State  as  to  which  was  en- 
titled to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  this  territory, 
and  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  Briti^ 
cUm.  The  diamond  called  "  the  Star  of 
Sonth  Africa,"  which  was  fonnd  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  diggings,  was  sold  in  its 
ton^h  state  for  £11,000  sterling. — Araoi^  the 
distmgnishlng  features  of  the  &una  of  Africa 
may  be  noted  the  nnmerioal  preponderance  of 
terrestrial  over  aqnatio  species  of  mammtb; 
die  large  proportion  of  qnadmpeds  exclonvely 
African  in  tlielr  origin  or  habitat;  and  the 
nnmber  of  gigantic  pachyderms.  ConBidered 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  distribetion 
of  animals,  Aftica  is  partially  included  in  each 
of  two  great  provinoea  reoc^nized  by  natural- 
ists;  the  palgeo-arctio  re^oo,  which  comprises 
nearly  all  northern  Aria  and  the  African  con- 
tinent a.  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Ethiopian  re- 
gion, containing  the  remainder  of  Africa  and 
the  whole  of  Madagascar.  The  affinities  be- 
tween the  existing  and  fossil  animals  of  S.  Af- 
rica and  India  strongly  indicate  that  these  now 
widely  snodered  countries  most  once  have 
been  connected  with  each  other  more  intimate- 
ly than  at  present  Two  of  the  three  known 
genera  of  anthropoid  apes,  the  chimpanzee  and 
the  gorilla,  are  found  only  in  Africa.  The 
habitat  of  the  chimpanzee  comprehends  the 
whole  western  region  between  the  Sahara  and 
the  Congo  river,  but  that  of  the  gorilla  is  lim- 
ited to  the  tropica!  delta  districts  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  near  the  eqnator.  Baboons, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  aboat  which  there 
is  some  doubt,  are  also  confined  to  Africa. 


Everywhere  in  Abysainia  is  fonnd  the  great 
dog-faced  baboon  (cynoe^hahu  hamadryat), 
remarkable  for  its  long  hair.  These  monkeys 
traverse  the  country  in  bands  nmnbering  frtnn 
200  to  800,  with  a  venerable  male  at  the  head 
of  the  line  of  march.  The  galagos  of  Senegal, 
Gambia,  S.  Africa,  and  Bcnnaar  are  the  conti- 
nental representatives  of  the  lemura  of  Mada- 
gascar. Of  the  rhinoceros  there  are  five  Afri- 
can Bpeciea,  all  with  two  horns,  and  all  re- 
stricted to  the  region  S.  of  the  Great  Desert, 
the  two  white  spedes  never  having  been  en- 
countered N.  of  the  equator.  The  range  of 
the  elephant  (el^hai  JJVieanut),  which  differs 
•trixa  its  Asiatio  cougener,  and  has  never  been 
domesticated  like  him,  is  rimilarly  limited. 
Mnltitndea  of  hippopotami  are  met  with  on 
the  Kile,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  in  nearly 
all  tlie  equatorial  rivers  and  lakes,  the  animal 
being  peculiar  to  the  continent.  Sir  Samnd 
Baker  saw  immense  herds  of  them  in  the  Al- 
bert N'yanza.  Among  the  pachydermata  are 
also  the  hyrax  and  the  wart  h(^. '  In  Bomoo, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Gaila  conntry,  the  ox  is  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  dze  and  length 
of  his  horns.  Buffaloes  are  numerous,  uid  the 
Oepe  variety  is  quite  fierce  and  fomudahle. 
The  Mrafie  or  camelopard,  perhaps  the  most 
nngular  of  African  ruminants,  and  found  in  no 
other  land  on  the  glotie  except  as  a  foedl,  is  a 
timorous  creature  of  gregarious  habits,  which 
roams  over  the  interior  beyond  the  Orang» 
river,  in  Socks  seldom  amounting  to  100  in 
number.  The  zebra'  and  quagga  abound  in  S. 
Africa.  Five  sixths  of  the  known  epecnes  of 
antelopes  are  said  to  be  natives  of  Africa;  of 
these,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  eland,  the 
springbok,  the  klipspriuger,  and  the  Abyssin- 
ian Beni  Israel  (A.  taltuma),  one  of  the  tanall- 
est  of  antelopes,  a  specimen  measured  by  Blan- 
ford  b«Dg  only  1  ft.  4  in.  high  at  the  shoulder. 
The  more  ferocious  camivora  abound.  The 
lion,  although  somewhat  cironmscribed  in  his 
range,  is  still  found  in  the  Atlas  mountwns  (m 
the  north,  and  thronghont  a  great  portion  of 
the  table  land.  Accenting  to  Br.  Kirk,  every 
tribe  has  a  uarae  for  him.  The  tiger  is  not 
fonnd  in  any  part  of  Africa,  but  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  the  smaller  cats  are  common,  aa 
also  aro  hyenas,  jackals,  and  foxes.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  domestic  cat  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  in  Africa.  The  single-hamped  camel 
is  the  most  uaetHil  of  the  domesticated  animals, 
being  almost  indispensable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  long  desert  journeys  to  which  it  is 
BO  perfectly  adapted.  Tame  goats  and  several 
varieties  of  coarso-wooled  sheep  are  nnmerona 
in  certain  districts.  Thebirdsof  N.Africa  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  but  the 
ornithology  of  the  torrid  section  is  represented 
by  some  forma  of  uncommon  interest,  such  aa 
the  ostrich,  the  guinea  fowl,  and  the  serpent- 
slaying  secretary  bird.  The  ostrich  inhabits 
the  deserts  and  a^acent  plains  thronghont  the 
interior,  and  is  also  met  with  in  Arabia,  which 
is  the  only  conntry  of  Asia  where  it  occurs. 
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lannmerable  flocks  of  gnines  fowlH  haunt  the 
nnderbmah  on  the  river  banka  withiD  the 
tropica  uid  on  the  island  of  Madagawar. 
Among  the  nuiller  tHrds  are  the  little  honej  tnrd 
of  Oape  Gcrfonj,  several  peculiar  roeoiee  of 
parrots,  many  mogniflcentlf  colored  kugfiahers, 
and  the  indicator  Aum]  j,  so  called  from  the  as- 
sertion of  the  natirea  tiiat  the  birds  belonging 
to  it  invuiablj'  lead  the  follower  of  their  flight 
to  bees'  neete.  In  Egjpt  is  fonnd  the  sacred 
ibis  of  the  annients,  and  many  other  water 
birds  f^nent  the  streams  and  lake  bauns. 
KeptOes  are  everywhere  abundant.  The  pro- 
portioD  of  venomoDS  serpents  to  those  which 
are  harmless  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
enormons  pjthon  of  the  tropica,  corresponding 
to  the  Amerioan  btw,  is  sometimee  26  ft.  long. 
The  tme  crocodile  is  found  all  along  the  Nile 
Dp  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  A.  above  the  sea; 
lizards  and  chameleons  are  also  very  plentiful. 
Africa  is  richer  in  tortoises  than  nil  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe  combined.  Tlie  celebrated 
tsetse  Ay  of  S.  Africa,  which  fortunately  is  re- 
stricted to  limited  districts,  is  one  of  the  most 
soxioiu  of  known  insects,  its  bite  being  inevi- 
taUj  &ta]  to  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  but, 
dngnlariy  enongh,  prodnctdve  of  no  iqjnry  to 
the  mule,  the  asa,  wild  animals,  or  man.  The 
locust  fh>ro  time  immemorial  has  been  the 
■ooarge  of  the  agricnltoral  territories.  The 
termites,  oinnmonly  but  eironeonsly  called 
white  ants,  dwell  in  dome-like  hills  of  clay, 
which  they  raise  to  a  height  of  ten  fbet  and 
upward,  on  the  W.  ooast,  beii%  carefhl  to  bnild 
^em  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the  yearly 
floods. — The  flora  of  the  n<Mlhem  part  of  the 
ocntinent  ^tpears  to  difibr  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Niger,  and  the  Oape  may  be  regarded  as 
a  botanioal  province  differina  from  tliem  both. 
A  eoosiderablo  majority  of  the  plants  fonnd  in 
the  territonea  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are 
commoa  to  Europe.  In  all  the  green  places  of 
the  deaert  grows  the  date  palm,  with  its  abnn- 
daaca  of  rich  frut  and  gratefdl  shelter.  Egypt 
prodnoea  the  famons  lotns,  Senegal  the  mighty 
baobab  and  cnrioos  pandanut  eaadelabrum, 
Oninea  the  valoable  oil-yielding  palm,  and  Cape 
(kAoay  many  species  of  finely  colored  aloes. 
Immenae  tracts  of  tlioroy  thioket  cover  the 
£.  frontier  of  the  latter  oonntry,  and  from 
them  is  derived  the  name  Bo^e«mana  or  Bnsh- 
men,  aopUed  by  the  Dntch  boers  to  the  na- 
tivea  who  dwell  there.  Nearly  every  attempt 
to  introduce  the  cereals  of  other  zones  and  re- 
gions into  tropical  Africa  has  been  rewarded 
with  HDooess.  Maize,  coffee,  indigo,  floe,  and 
tobacco  floorish,  and  excellent  eotttm  has  been 
raised  on  artiflcially  irrigated  boU  in  Egypt. 
The  character  of  the  vegetation  varies  of  course 
with  the  elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eqnator. — The  entire  absence 
of  tmstworthy  statistics  is  a  serions  obstecle 
to  a  correct  estimate  of  tiie  aggregate  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  placed  by  some  aauori- 
tie*  as  hi^  as  300,000,000,  and  by  others  as 
low  as  100,000,000.    The  eUmologieal  classifi- 


cation of  the  native  raoes  also  presents  many 
difflcnitiee,  eepedally  rinoe  the  scientific  acon- 
raoy  trf  the  old  divinon  of  ^le  hnman  &mily 
into  the  Caacasian,  the  Mongol  Tartar,  and 
kindred  gronp^  baa  been  impeached.  Cnder 
that  tye^  the  inbaUtanto  of  Africa  N.  of 
the  90lh  parallel  of  N.  latitude  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  variety,  which 
ineladed  therefore  the  Moors,  the  Arabs,  the 
Berbers,  the  Oopts,  and  the  Egyptians.  Ex- 
cept the  Abyssinians,  who  are  also  said  to  be 
of  Cancasian  origin,  all  the  nations  end  tribes 
8.  of  the  same  parallel  belong  to  the  Ethiopian 
stock,  and  exhibit  the  bUok  color,  high  cheek 
bones,  thick  lips,  snd  woolly  boir  which  dis- 
tingiush  it.  They  comprise  the  negroes  proper, 
who  occupy  Soodan,  8enegambia,  the  Guinea 
coast,  snd  the  interior;  the  degraded  Hotten- 
tots and  Bashmen;  and  the  tall  and  warlike 
OafiVes  and  Gallos.  There  are  many  other  sub- 
divisions.— Of  the  political  divisions  of  Afidca, 
Egypt  is  oertsinly  the  oldest.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  about  200,000  sq.  m.,  ntuat«d  on  both 
ndee  of  the  Nile  N.  of  lat.  24°  N.,  and  since 
1S17  has  been  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  nnder  the  sway  of  a  viceroy,  now 
known  as  the  khedive,  who  is  virtually  an  in- 
dependent monarch.  The  population  of  the 
ooimtry,  including  the  dominant  Turks,  is  over 
fi,000,000  acoording  to  the  Egyptian  officials, 
but  in  reality  is  probably  ranch  smaller.  Alex- 
andria is  the  chief  seaport,  and  contune  23S,000 
inhabitAnts.  The  Suez  ship  canal,  from  Port 
Said  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  gulf  of  Suez 
on  the  Red  sea,  was  opened  in  1866.  Cairo, 
the  capital,  has  a  popnistion  of  800,000.  Mo- 
hammedanian  is  the  prevuling  religion.  The 
whole  northern  coast  W.  of  Egypt  is  denomi- 
nated Barbary,  and  comprehends  Tripoli,  Tu- 
nis, Algeria,  and  Morocco.  Tripoli  is  a  tribn- 
tary  province  to  Turkey,  under  the  mle  of  a 
governor  general  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and 
is  situated  between  Egypt  and  Tunis,  having 
an  area  varionsly  estimated  at  from  61,760  to 
105,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,600,000. 
The  oapital,bearing  the  same  name, is aseaport 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Barca  and  the  oans 
of  Fezzan  are  subject  to  the  Tripolitan  govern- 
ment Tonia,  the  adjoining  state  on  the  west, 
is  likewise  a  Turkish  dependency,  also  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name.  It  covers  50,000 
so.  m.,  and  the  population  numbers  2,000,000, 
The  city  of  Tunis  is  about  13  m.  S.  E.  of  the 
mins  (^  Carthage.  The  ruler  bears  the  title 
of  bey.  Algeria,  formerly  called  Alpers,  is  a 
French  colonial  province,  having  been  con- 
quered from  the  Turks  in  1830.  There  ore 
2,900,000  inhabitants,  200,000  of  whom  are 
Europeans.  The  estimated  area  is  170,000  sq. 
m.  Morocco,  the  westernmost  and  largest  of 
the  Barbary  states,  is  an  empire  under  the  in- 
dependent and  absolute  rule  c^  a  sultan,  who 
re^des  sometimes  in  the  city  of  Morocco  and 
sometimee  in  Fez.  His  dominions  extend  over 
more  than  200,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of 
from  S,000,000  to  5,000,000,  composed  m^nly 
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of  tloon.  Tangier  Ib  the  leading  seaport,  and 
in  European  wars  has  frequently  been  reaorted 
to  ae  a  oottTenient  and  Beome  naval  station. 
The  W.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Sahara  to 
Cape  Kegro,  compiiaee  three  diviaons  known 
83  Sen^ambio,  Upper  Guinea,  and  Loner 
Quinea,  each  of  which  oontains  a  number  of 
native  atatee  and  varioas  European  oolomol  aa- 
tabliahmentB.  Thus  the  Engheh  have  Gambia 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  the  main 
Battlement  at  Bathnrst^  Sierra  l^eone,  a  penin- 
Bula  18  m.  long  and  12  m.  broad,  with  a  white 
population  in  1667  of  ISe  persons;  0<^  Ooaat, 
a  territory  of  6,000  sq.  m.  in  Upper  Gaineo, 
with  its  principal  fort  at  Oape  Ooast  Oastie ; 
and  Logos,  350  m.  from  the  Niger,  a  station  es- 
tabliahed  to  secure  the  more  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  The  French  oolonias 
are ;  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sen- 
egal river;  Goree,  just  8.  of  Oape  Verd; 
Grand  Bsasani,  on  the  Ivory  Coast;  and  As- 
sinie,  on  the  Gold  Coast.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral Danish  and  Dutch  settlements  in  Guinea; 
but  by  a  treaty  completed  in  1672  the  latter 
were  transferred  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  BritiBh  crown.  Lilwria,  a 
republic  founded  ibr  emancipated  negroes  from 
the  United  States,  oecnpies  a  portion  of  the 
coast  N.  W.  of  C^>e  Palmas.  The  moat  promi- 
nent and  powerful  native  states  of  Upper 
Guinea  are  the  Ashantee  territory  and  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey.  In  Lower  Gninea  the 
Portngaese,  who  occupy  many  important 
towns,  eiercise  supremacy  over  about  800,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  also  fonr  in- 
dependent negro  sovereignties,  Loango,  Con- 
go, Angola,  and  Beogiiela.  Oape  Colony  is  the 
rankest  of  Great  Britain'spossessions in  Africa, 
and  since  ISflG  has  included  British  Ca&aria, 
which  was  formerly  under  a  eeparata  govem- 
menL  It  was  conquered  from  the  Dutch  in 
1806,  sod  now  extends  over  on  area  of  about 
200,000  sq.  m.,  having  a  population  in  186S  of 
G66,]S8  sonla,  among  whom  there  were  167,- 
439  Europeans.  A  short  railway  runs  from 
Cape  Town  into  the  interior  as  far  as  WeJliag- 
ton.  Natal,  also  an  English  colony,  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  land  wasdiscovered  here 
on  Christmas  day  in  1497  by  Yaseo  da  Gama. 
Its  Beacoast  of  170  m.  is  penetrated  by  only 
one  good  harbor,  which  is  at  D'tTrban  or  Port 
Natal,  and  even  this  will  not  admit  the  largest 
vessels.  The  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans- 
vaal Repnblio  are  two  democratic  governments 
organized  by  malcontent  boers  and  others  who 
were  diBsatisfied  with  the  British  colonial  rule, 
N.  of  the  Cape  countries  the  K.  coast  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  Mozambique,  under 
Portuguese  dominion ;  Zangnebar,  in  which 
the  principal  town  is  Zanzibar,  governed  by 
the  sultan  or  imam  of  Husoat ;  and  Ajsn,  a 
wild  tract  extending  to  Cape  Gnardafui  and 
inhabited  by  the  Somauli.  Far  to  the  north 
and  west  lies  Abyssinia,  where  a  debased  tbrm 
of  Christianity  is  generally  professed,  and  has 
been  to  some  extent  the  established  religion  , 


for  many  centuries.  Nubia,  which  connects 
Abyaunia  with  Egypt,  has  been  subject  to  the 
viceroy  of  the  latter  country  since  162^    The 

Eopnlation  is  Uohammedan.  Comparatively 
ttle  is  known  concerning  Soodon,  a  name 
which  is  applied  to  the  vast  land  of  central 
Africa  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  W.  by  Sen- 
egambia,  S.  by  Upper  Gninea  and  the  table 
land,  and  E.  by  Darfoor.  Among  its  king- 
doms are  Bomoo,  Haussa,  and  Wsdai;  and 
the  celebrated  oitiesof  Sackatoo  and 'Dmhnc- 
too  are  within  its  boundaries. — To  the  ancients 
all  of  Africa  except  Egypt  and  the  northern 
ooast  was  known  as  Libya.  Herodotus  says 
that  an  expedition  circumnavigated  the  conti- 
nent in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  there 
are  traditions  of  Carthaginian  exploration  for 
inland;  but  whatever  Imowledge  was  gained 
by  these  efforts  had  been  lost  to  the  world 
long  before  the  voyages  of  those  Portuguese 
navigators  of  the  15^  century  who  foUowed 
the  entire  coast  from  Egypt  to  the  Indisn 
ocean,  and  led  the  way  for  the  nmnerous  col- 
onies of  Portugal  afterward  established  npon  it, 
Yosco  da  Gama  was  the  most  distinguiahed  of 
these  discoverera,  and  was  the  first  to  double 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  did  on 
Nov.  SO,  1407.  He  continued  his  voyage  in 
African  waters  as  far  as  Mombsa,  and  then 
proceeded  to  India.  Many  of  the  expeditions 
of  the  earlier  epoch  were  sent  out  under  vari- 
ous commanders  by  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga- 
tor. The  French  ccJonization  of  the  W,  coast 
dat«s  from  the  ITtb  century;  the  Dutch  East 
India  company  founded  its  £rst  post  at  the 
Cape  in  1650;  and  the  African  company,  in- 
corporated by  the  English  parliament  in  1760, 
did  not  long  delay  the  establishment  of  ti-adiiu 
sUtions  in  Guinea.  In  1778  Bruce,  the  Scotch 
traveller,  visited  the  sooroes  of  the  Bine  Nile, 
and  sflar  expOBore  to  the  utmost  hardship  and 
greatest  danger  returned  to  England  to  find 
his  plain  and  truthliiL  narrative  discredited  on 
every  hand.  Mungo  Park,  also  a  Scotchman, 
was  killed  on  his  second  trip  to  the  Niger  in 
1806,  after  reaching  Timhuctoo.  The  impor- 
tant expedition  of  Denhom  and  Clapperton  to 
Bomoo  set  out  from  Tripoli  in  182S,  and  re- 
sulted in  numerous  discoveries.  They  were 
the  first  whito  men  who  ever  saw  Lake  Tchad. 
In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  Niger  up  from  the  coast  Capt.  Clapperton 
died  at  Backatoo  in  1827,  having  in  his  two  jour- 
neys travelled  over  the  entire  distance  between 
Tripoli  and  Gape  Coast  Castle.  Soodan  has 
dnce  been  much  more  thoroughly  explored  by 
Borth,  Vogel,  and  Overweg,  and  the  Niger  by 
the  brothers  Lauder,  one  of  whom  had  been 
Clapperton's  servant.  Our  earliest  knowledge 
of  the  S.  African  interior  oame  from  adventu- 
rous native  merchants  who  were  bold  cnoueh 
to  cross  from  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mozambique  channel;  and  since 
1849  the  almost  uninterrupted  journeys  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  over  the  great  platean  have  copi- 
ously increased  our  information  in  regard  to  it 
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hj  sach  duooTericB  u  flioae  of  Lake  Nnmi, 
Lake  N'yaaaa,  and  th«  Yiotoiia  falls  (rf  the 
Ztmheu.  The  ezplorationa  of  6pek^  BiJcer, 
and  Barton  have  already'  been  mentkHied  in 
cooneotioD  with  the  ■onreea  of  the  Nile ;  and 
the  traTela  of  Petheriok  on  the  B^r^l-GaiaL 
and  of  Da  Obailla  in  eqnabnial  Aidca,  ahotild 
not  be  foT^tten.  Sir  Bamvel  Baker  has  re- 
cently been  oommissioned  b^  the  khedife  to 
destroy  the  slave  trade  and  extend  the  aaChor- 
itf  of  E^pt  on  the  upper  Nile,  and  furaished 
iritfa  a  mihtary  force  tor  that  purpose. 

inuCl,  UagMgcf  tr.  The  langnages  of 
AfUea  ftll  Into  Ave  gronps:  1.  The  Semitic 
idtonu  of  AbyBdnia,  exhibiting  flpMial  rela- 
titms  with  the  HimyBritio  of  soathweetem 
Arabia,  ^m  which  regicm  the  AbyssInlanR  are 
anqneetionably  immigrants,  across  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Handeb.  Oneoftheee idioms,  the  Ethi- 
01^  or  Geez,  was  lon^  a  laogaage  of  literarj 
oTiltJTation,  imder  Christian  inttaenee,  end  pos- 
teMCs  a  oonsiderabl*  bodj  of  literature.  More 
recently,  Uie  Amharic,  a  kindred  diakoi.  haa 
been  the  offloial  aitd  l«amed  language  of  the 
eonnti?.  S.  The  Egyptian  and  the  dialects 
reUt«d  with  it  Between  tJiese  and  the  Semite 
fe  there  are  generally  held  to  exist  eridenoae 
of  an  ultimate  but  exceedingly  distant  oonneo- 
tion.  The  Berbw  langnage  (dawmdant  of  die 
ancient  Libyan),  oocnpying,  exoept  so  far  as  it 
has  been  displaced  by  the  Arabic,  the  whole 
north  of  the  continent,  and  a  gronp  of  dialects 
aonth  of  AbyHmnia,  of  whloh  the  Galla  is  the 
most  prominent  member,  are  the  other  rela- 
tlrea  of  the  Egyptian.  8.  The  Hottentot  and 
Bnshman  dialects^  in  the  «xtT«ma  sontii.  Bleek 
has  within  a  few  years  deotared  that  tfaeae  are 
branches  of  the  Egyptian  gronp,  and  that  those 
degraded  ctHnmnnities,  almoet  the  lowest  and 
moet  savage  of  men,  are  therefore  a  fragment 
from  the  sane  stock  which  prodnced  the  cnl- 
tnre  of  Egypt ;  and  many  Sngnislio  and  ethno- 
logical writers  have  aocet)ted  bis  view,  bnt  the 
most  recent  aathoritie«  reject  it.  4.  The  Sooth 
AtHonn  group  or  &mily,  Mmetimee  called  the 
Oaffre:,  or  Zmgian,  or  Banto.  This  ftlte  the 
whcde  soathem  part  of  tJie  continent  (exoept 
&e  territory  of  the  preceding  group),  and  Is 
made  np  of  a  considerable  namber  and  variety 
of  dialects  —  the  Zolu,  Seohnana,  Suaheli, 
ICpongwe,  Ao. — all  plunly  and  oloeely  related. 
Its  most  striking  peoolianty  is  its  prevailing 
use  of  preflxee  instead  of  enffixea ;  a  word 
without  a  formative  prefix  is  as  rare  here  as  in 
tiie  older  longaages  of  onr  own  family  one  with- 
out a  snfGx;  and  the  irrammatical  agreement 
of  worda  is  in  their  preniea,  or  alliterative,  in- 
stead of  in  their  BDfflies,  or  rhyming.  A  pho- 
netic peculiarity  shared  by  some  of  the  diafeota 
of  this  group  with  those  of  the  preceding'  is 
tbeu  nse  of  oKcka,  or  aoonds  made  with  the 
tongne  by  auction,  as  oonaonants  composing 
words.  6.  Hiere  remains  a  broad  band  across 
the  middle  of  Ibe  oontinent,  filled  with  a  large 
nmnber  of  widely  diverae  Isognagee — so  diverse 
that  between  them,  fbr  the  moet  part,  no  con- 
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nectiona  can  be  clearly  traced;  althon^,  aa 
sharing  to  a  certain  degree  the  peonSanty  irf 
formanon  by  preflxee  with  the  Bonth  Afnoan 
bmily,  they  are  probably  ultimately  related 
with  the  latter  and  with  one  another.  Oon- 
raicnons  amoBg  them  are  the  Bomoo,  Hanssa, 
Mandingo,  Qrebo,  Yomban,  and  Foolah. 

AFBIGAinB,  Bextw  JiHm.  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  8d  oentnry.  Thongn  of  African  birth  or 
deeo^it,  he  lived  in  the  city  of  Bnunaua,  Pales- 
tine, of  which,  in  a  mission  to  Rome  abont  320, 
he  procured  the  rebuilding  after  it  had  l)eeu 
bnmed.  The  new  city  was  called  Nicopcdis. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  a  Uahop. 
He  composed  a  CAnmieim  in  five  books,  com- 
mencing with  the  Croatian  and  oloaing  with  the 
year  321  at  the  present  era,  ftagmente  of  which 
have beenprescared by Eoeebiaa, ^noellna,  and 
others.    Two  letters  t^  him  are  also  extant 

UZBJDB.  L  AdiB,  a  Swedish  nataraHst, 
bora  in  Weat  Gothland,  Oct  IB,  1760,  died  Jan. 
«0^  1886.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Limueus.  In  17S9 
he  visited  the  Esfdiah  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  made  MMne  valnable  oollectiona  illustrating 
the  Iwtany  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  After 
bis  return  in  1?M  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Bwedbh  embassy  at  London,  and  in  1813  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica  at  Upaal, 
He  wrote  aever^  works  on  botany,  and  pub- 
Ushed  the  antoUography  of  Linnmns.  IL 
ArrM  AigHt,  a  Swedish  author,  bom  at  Brod- 
detorp.    May    6,    1785,    died    in    EnkjOping, 


fitlkvUor  ("Bwedish  Folk  Songs,"  B  vols., 
Stockholm,  1S14-'1G),  of  which  a  selection  ap- 
peared in  German  (Beriin,  1880).  He  is  also 
the  anthor  of  a  collection  of  original  poema 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  ballads,  wrote  a 
tragedy,  translated  into  Swedish  the  Eervarar 
Saga  and  the  Sftmnndar  Edda,  and  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Rask  an  Icelandic  edi- 
tion of  the  latter.  His  principal  work  ia  iStewt- 
tia  Folktt*  aaffaWdermSS-'70),  ending  with 
Charles  XII.  Lndwig  Aeok  wrote  a  preface  to 
TJngewitter's  German  translation  of  the  first  8 
vole,  of  tbEs  work  (  Valkuagm  and  VolMU- 
Aef  DM  ^Awsdma  AUtrer  vnd  neuerer  Zeit, 
Leipsio,  184S). 

ACA,  originally  the  appellation  of  an  elder 
brother,  now  a  tiUe  at  (listinction,  among  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  The  aga  of  the  janissaries 
was  the  commandant  of  that  corps.  The  title 
is  also  ^ven  to  wealthy  men  of  leisure. 

IGID^  the  capital  of  the  sultanate  of  Air 
or  Asben,  Africa,  in  lat.  18°  40'  N.,  Ion.  7°  80' 
E.,  about  400  m.  N,  W.  of  Lake  Tchad;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by 
Berbers,  as  an  entrepot  for  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  Songhay 
empire.  Tlie  nrincipal  article  of  trade  was 
gold,  the  town  naving  its  own  standard  weight, 
which  still  regulates  the  circulating  medium. 
But  the  commerce  of  the  present  day  is  incon- 
dderable,  and  its  chief  importance  to  the  world 
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oonnstB  in  ita  lying  on  the  moet  direct  road  to 
Sackatoo  and  oontiguoos  parts  of  Soodau. 

ifilDII,  the  HODthemmost  seaport  town  of 
Morocco,  on  tbe  Atlantic,  in  the  province  of 
S&s,  28  m.  8.  E.  of  Cape  Ghir,  in  iat  80°  26' 
86"  N.,  Ion.  9°  85'  66"  W. ;  pop.  about  600.  It 
has  tbe  best  harbor  in  Morocco,  and  waa  for- 
merlf  a  large  and  strongl j  fortiiSed  city ;  bnt 
in  a  revolt  against  8idi  Mobammed  in  1778  it 
was  captured  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  Mc^^or.  In  the 
IGth  centory  it  waa  held  by  the  Portngnese  and 
called  Santa  Cmz. 

AGIMEHNON,  king  of  Mycenn,  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  tbe  Iliad,  was  the  son  of 
Atrens  according  to  Homer,  bnt  his  grandson 
according  to  others.  He  commanded  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Greece  at  the  al^^  of  Troy. 
He  married  Clytemnestra,  half  sister  of  Helen, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Menelaus.  Tbe  Grecian 
fleet  being  detained  at  Anlis,  its  suling  place, 
by  onfavorable  winds,  the  priest  Calcbas  de- 
clared that  tbe  gods  must  be  propitiated  by 
tbe  sacrifice  of  uie  king's  daughter  Iphigenia, 
on  account  of  his  having  ofibuded  Diana  by 
killing  her  favorite  stag.  Agamemnon  yielded 
to  tbe  will  of  the  gods,  but  his  daughter  was 
saved  by  Diana.  His  quarrel  with  AcbUles 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
tbe  Iliad,  which  opens  with  an  account  of  it 
On  bis  return  from  Troy  he  waa  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  had  formed  an  adalt«roQs  rela- 
tion with  .lEgisthns  during  hia  abs^oe^  and 
avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 

lUMI  (ptophia  ^epilan*),  a  bird  of  tropical 
America,  also  termed  the  gold-breasted  trum- 
peter.   It  has  iMen  classed  among  the  cranes, 


A^unl,  or  Oold-lmuted  T^ninpAtff. 

"Sut  subsequently  among  tbe  pheasants.  By 
Temminck  it  is  classed  as  tbe  first  genus  in  the 
order  aUetoride*.  Ita  body  is  about  the  size 
of  the  pbeasont,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  its  plumage;  hut  it  is  much  higher 
an  its  legs,  which  resemble  those  of  the  gral- 
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latere*  or  wading  birds,  being  naked  far 
above  tbe  knee.  It  has  also  a  long  neck,  and 
in  all  respects,  at  first  sight,  baa  Uie  appear- 
ance of  a  water  fowl ;  but  it  never  visits  fens  or 
wat«r  margins,  freqaenting  rather  tbe  uplands 
and  dry  mountains.  Its  breast  is  of  a  beautiful 
iridescent  green  and  gold,  in  which,  as  in  the 
bare  space  of  scarlet  skin  which  surrounds  ita 
eye,  it  resembles  tbe  pheasant  Its  tail,  how- 
ever, is  abort,  and  partially  covered  by  tbe 
loose  ailky  plumes  of  Its  light-colored  scapola- 
ries.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes 
attached  to  its  master,  whom  it  will  follow 
about  like  a  dog.  Its  name  of  trumpeter  {pMO- 
phia)  is  g^ven  on  account  of  its  remarkable  cry, 
performed,  with  tbe  bill  closed,  by  aid  of  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  larynx.  The  agami, 
like  tbe  rest  of  tbe  aUctoridei,  makes  no  neet, 
bnt  deposits  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  light 
green  color,  to  tbe  number  of  10  up  to  16,  in  a 
hollow  place  scratched  at  tbe  foot  of  a  tree. 
Tbe  down  remuns  very  long  on  tbe  young  bird, 
and  then  changes  into  long,  close,  uUtj  idun 


the  river  Permessns.  It  was  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it, 
and  was  sacred  to  tbe  muses,  who  hence  de- 
rived their  name  Aganippides.  In  mythology, 
Aganippe  was  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  Uie 
river  god  Permessus. 

AGU>A  (Or.  liy&mt^  plur.  ayirai,  love ;  gene- 
rally used  in  tbe  plural),  feasts  of  iove,  originally 
a  umple  meal,  token  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiana, at  first  in  their  places  of  worship  and 
in  connection  with  the  eucbarist  It  usually 
followed  the  sacrament,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  sometimes  preceded  it,  espe- 
daUy  in  tbe  earliest  times.  Extravagance  and 
disorder  seem  to  have  been  early  introdaced 
at  these  feasts  in  some  places,  and  were  re- 
buked by  St.  Paul  iu  I  Cor.  iL  In  the  2d  cen- 
tury tbe  eucbarist  came  to  l>e  commonly  cele- 
brated alona  The  agapa  were  suspected  by 
the  Roman  government  as  scenes  of  secret 
intrigue.  They  were  regulated  by  various 
councils  down  to  tbe  9tb  century,  and  gradu- 
ally disapp^fed.  In  modem  times  they  have 
been  revived,  under  tbe  name  of  love  feastsj 
by  the  Moravians  and  Methodists. 

ifilPEHOtJE,  or  Atode  af  Uve  (Or.  byimi, 
love,  and  /nn^,  abode),  an  estaiblisbment  at 
Charlynch,  Somersetshire,  England,  about  Q  m. 
from  Taunton,  where  a  number  of  persons  as- 
sociated themselves  together  in  1846  under  the 
name  of  "Family  of  Love,"  and  under  the 
guidance  of  several  clergymen,  the  principal 
of  whom  are  Henry  James  Prince  and  a  Mr. 
Starkey,  the  former  allowing  himself  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "the  Lord."  The  prevailing  idea 
of  the  sect  is  that  perpetual  ei^oyment  is  tbe 
sole  aim  of  spiritofd  and  material  existence. 
The  relations  between  the  sexes,  however,  are 
said  to  be  governed  by  mutual  amhities  snd  at- 
tractions, but  members  of  the  family  of  love 
maintain  matrimonial  unions  while  the  attrao- 
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tion  lasts,  and  poljgamj  ia  forbidden.  The 
life  at  tha  Ag»peiiioiie  bood  became  a  matter 
<rf  public  notoriet?  in  conseqaeace  of  a  law- 
suit for  the  CDBtodj  of  a  child  between  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  two  of  Prince's  converts. 
In  1SS9  Prince  published  his  "Jonmal,"  in 
which  he  states  that  he  considers  bimself  per- 
fect and  incapable  of  further  improTemenL 

ISIPEIM  (Gr.  oyoiTTra/,  belovedX  in  the 
eaxij  chnrch,  vi^ioa  and  widows  who,  from 
]HOBB  motives,  devoted  their  time  to  wuting 
npon  ecclesiastics.  Men  holding  the  same  re- 
lations to  societies  of  women  were  oalled  a^- 
petL  For  some  time  the  relation  was  mam- 
tained  pnre  and  blamelen;  but  it  resulted  in 
famnorality,  and  was  condemned  and  prohibit- 
ed hf  several  eoonoils. 

IGAKD,  Irtbar,  an  English  antiqnarj-,  bom 
abont  1540,  died  in  London,  Ang.  22,  1610. 
He  held  the  office  of  depaty  chamberl^n 
4S  jears.  His  name  headed  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  antiqnaries  formed  by 
Archbishop  Parker  tn  1579,  and  ax  impor- 
tant papers  by  him  are  indnded  in  Heame's 
ecdlectioa  (Oxford,  ITSO).  They  treat  la^ty 
of  the  early  organization  and  manners  of  ^ig- 
Isnd.  Agard  beqaeathed  all  his  mannsoripts 
to  his  friend  Robert  Cotton. 

ICABDB.  L  Kari  IMT,  a  Swedish  natoraliBt, 
bom  at  Bastad,  Jan.  22, 1T8G,  died  in  Garlstad, 
Jan.  38,  1859.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  oniversity  of 
Land,  and  in  1613  professor  of  botany  and  nat- 
ural BOienoes.  He  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
in  1816,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Oarlstad  in 
1SS4.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
political  economy,  and  also  wrote  on  theologi- 
cal and  other  eobjects,  hot  bis  repntation  cMeny 
r«atB  on  bis  botanical  works,  especially  Syitema, 
SpaeUt,  and  lemiet  Algarum  (1824,  1820-'28, 
and  1828-'35).  The  greatest  part  of  his  "  Man- 
ual of  Botany"  (2  vda.,  MalmOe,  182B''S2)  has 
been  translated  into  German.  U.  Jawb  Geargj 
•on  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Land  in  1813, 
has  been  since  1854  profesaor  of  botany  there. 
Bis  principal  work,  SpeeUt,  Genera  et  Ordinet 
Alffonm  (4  toIb.  Lnnd,  1848-'68),  is  r^jarded 
as  a  standard  authority. 

AfiiUC,  naeral,  a  marly  earth,  akin  in  color 
and  textore  to  the  vegetable  of  that  name. 

IGiBIQB,  the  genus  of  fangi  which  oom- 
priaes  the  raanmon  mnsbroom,  A.  eampatrii 
(see  Mcshbooh),  many  of  the  toadstools,  and 
a  few  poisonons  species.  The  genns  is  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  radiating  gills  i>earing  the 
spores  on  the  ander  side  of  the  pilens  or  cap. 
Several  hundred  species  have  been  desoribed, 
most  of  them  edible,  some  easily  cultivated. — 
The  name  ia  often  applied  to  the  more  solid 
portions  of  fangi  of  other  families,  as  the  birch 
agaric,  polyponu  5«(u2inua,  which  is  ont  in 
Strips  and  osed  to  sharpen  delicate  instram  en ts. 
From  P.  fonaentari'iu  amsdoa  is  prepared  by 
catting  the  fongne  into  slices  and  steeping  in  a 
■otntion  of  saltoetre;  it  then  makes  excellent 
tinder.    In  m«dicine  several  species  of  polypo- 
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ftM  were  formeriy  mnch  nsed  as  cathartics  im- 
der  the  name  of  agaric,  bnt  have  ffiven  plaoe 
to  better  remedies.  The  powdered  pileas  of 
P.  igniarivt  is  mixed  with  snnff  by  the  Ostiaks 
of  the  river  Obi  to  improve  its  narcotic  proper- 
ties. Both  in  the  pulverised  form  and  when 
beaten  into  thin  sheets  it  is  nsed  as  lint.  When 
old  the  potypori  often  attain  a  diameter  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  become  qnite  hard  and 
woody.  An  approximate  analysis  shows  much 
resinoos  matter  and  a  peculiar  substanoe  called 
fnnf^ne  (see  Funoi),  but  less  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter than  IS  osual  in  ^s  order  of  vegetables.  As 
they  grow  on  the  stems  of  many  trees  valued 
for  their  timber,  and  as  their  presence  indicates 
decay,  which  they  hasten  by  penetrating  the 
wood  with  tieir  mycelium,  the  portion  answer- 
ing to  roots,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  stop  the 
prepress  of  decay,  to  remove  the  external  fun- 
gus and  destroy  the  myoeliom  by  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  snlphate  of  copper. 

1USU8,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Ephesns,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  lived  at  or  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  The  statue  now  at  Home, 
known  as  the  "Borgbese  Gladiator,"  is  his 
work.  It  represents  a  warrior  on  foot  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant. 

IfilSWE,  UA  Jrta  Radolph,  an  American 
naturalist,  bom  in  Metiers,  Switzerland,  on 
the  lake  of  Morat,  May  38,  ISOT,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Deo.  14,  1878.  His  family  was 
among  the  Huguenots  who  were  driven  haia 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  reftage  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  For  six 
generations  the  lineal  ancestors  of  Agasaz  have 
been  clergymen.  His  father  was  pastor  of  St. 
Imier,  a  Protestant  parish  in  the  ancient  bish- 
opric of  Basel,  and  removed  to  Motiers  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  climate  at  the 
former  place ;  his  mother  was  Mile.  Kose 
Mayor,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud.  She  superintended  the  education 
of  her  son  Louis  until  he  reached  the  age  of  1 1, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Bienne, 
a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  In  the 
mean  time  his  fother  bad  removed  from  Motiers 
to  the  little  town  of  Orbe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura.  Here,  during  the  vacations,  the  student's 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  natural  sciences, 
under  the  influence  of  a  young  clergyman 
named  Fivaz.  His  studies  were  first  directed 
to  plants.  Having  studied  four  years  at  Bienne, 
Louis  entered  the  college  of  Lausanne,  where 
he  passed  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Zorioh 
in  1824,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  the 
medical  school.  He  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  the  nniversity  of  Heidelberg,  de- 
voting bimself  chiefly  to  anatont^  and  physi- 
ol(^  under  Tiedemann,  zoology  under  Leuok- 
art,  and  botany  under  Bisohoff.  In  the  autumn 
of  1827  he  entered  the  university  of  Munich, 
which  hod  recentiy  been  reorganized.  Among 
the  eminent  men  assembled  there  Agassia 
formed  intimate  friendships.  He  studied  the 
organization  of  plants  and  their  gewraphical 
di^ribntiiui  with  Martins ;   he  lived  in  the 
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house  of  Dollinffer,  irith  whom  he  atadied  the 
emtM^nic  develoraneDt  of  animala ;  he  was  in- 
timate with  Wagler;  with  Oken  he  dlBcnaeed 
the  principlei  of  olasdlicatioii;  with  Fnohs  he 
atadied  minerali^r;  md  for  four  snoceerare 
Tears  he  attended  aU  the  leotorea  of  SoheUing 
OD  philoeOTihy,  He  naa  the  leading  spirit  in  a 
eeloot  oirole  of  jon^  men  who  met  to  discnsa 
scientific  gnhjects.  This  aooietr  vas  oglled  the 
httle  aoodemj,  and  so  interesting  were  the  ieo- 
turea  end  diacosdons  that  the  professors  were 
glad  to  take  part  in  them.  When  Doia  Pedro 
of  Brazil  married  aa  Aoatrian  princeaa,  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  goremmenta  seited  the 
opportnuitj  of  sending  to  that  0000177  a  soien- 
tuBiB  ez[^oring  expedition.  The  naturalists  of 
the  expeditioti  were  Martins,  Bpii,  Natterer, 
and  PohL  Agaasiz,  still  a  student,  had  already 
published  a  few  special  papers.  On  the  retom 
of  the  scientific  corps,  Martins  oeenpied  him- 
self with  the  pnblicalion  of  his  great  work  on 
Brazih  The  zofilogioal  portion  was  intrusted 
to  Spii,  but  he  had  not  completed  it  at  the  tjme 
of  his  death.  Martins  inunediatel;  selected 
young  Agaafflz  to  elaborate  the  ichtiiyological 
department,  npon  which  Terj  little  bad  been 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  be  accomplished 
the  task  plooed  him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  natnraliata.  These  studies  and  labors  divert- 
ed him  from  the  profesnon  of  mediofne,  to 
which  he  bad  been  destined  by  his  parents. 
The  allowance  ha  had  hitherto  receired  from 
his  father,  on  whicli,  moderate  as  it  was,  he 
had  not  only  subasted,  bat  had  employed  a 
distingaisbed  young  artist,  Dinkel,  was  now 
withdrawn,  dgssaiz  then  applied  to  Ootta,  the 
publisher,  who,  struck  by  the  Tatne  ot  the  ma- 
terials Agaasiz  had  collected  for  a  "Natural 
History  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Surope," 
and  no  doubt  impressed  with  the  genius  of  the 
yonng  naturalist,  enabled  him  by  a  timely  sup- 
ply of  funds  to  complete  the  work.  This  waa 
hia  seoond  great  nndertoking.  Meantime  he 
presented  himself  as  a  oandidate  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philost^hy,  which  he  took  atEr- 
langen,  after  pasdng  a  very  severe  examination 
with  distinction.  In  the  same  year  he  took  at 
Munich  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  on 
which  occasion  he  maintained  the  superiority 
of  woman  in  a  Latiu  dissertation  upon  the 
theus,  Ftmina  Au)»an«  ntperior  mart.  The 
great  work  ou  the  freeh-water  fishes  was  ad- 
Tancing.  Alter  the  double  examination  &>r 
degrees,  Agassis  visited  Vienna,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  mnaemn,  and  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Dennbe.  In  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  naturalists,  and 
particularly  Fitzinger.  While  studying  living 
Dsbes,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fossH 
species  found  in  the  freeh-water  deposits  of 
Oeningen  and  61aras  in  Switzeriand,  and  of 
Solenhofen  in  Bavaria.  Immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  work  ou  the  fisbee  of  Brazil, 
he  commenced  his  researohea  npon  the  fossil 
fishes,  and  devoted  seven  years  to  the  stndy  be- 


fore beginning  the  publication.  This  waa  ooit- 
tinued  through  ten  years,  and  was  brought  to  a 
oloseinl844.  Intheooareeofhtspreparationfor 
this  work,  Agaswz  visited  the  principal  muse- 
ums of  Europe,  acoom|ianied  by  a  skilthl  artist; 
and  so  great  was  the  interest  felt  nuiversally  ia 
these  researches,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
author  inspired,  that  he  was  allowed  to  take 
with  him  for  examination  and  oomparieon  the 
most  valuable  ^eoimois  of  more  than  80  pnb- 
lio  and  private  museums,  sune  of  which  he  was 
permitted  to  retun  from  five  to  ten  years.  He 
was  enabled  to  virit  Paris  and  to  proseont«  hia 
researches  in  the  collections  of  that  capital, 
by  a  most  disintereeted  act  on  the  part  of  a 
clergyman  and  friend  of  his  father,  Mr.  Chris* 
tinat,  who  at  a  later  period  visited  A^as^  in 
America,  and  passed  some  years  iu  his  house. 
This  gentieman  had  just  come  into  possession 
of  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  he  offered  in 
aid  of  his  young  friend's  pursuits.  Agaseiz  at 
once  became  acquainted  with  Humboldt,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Palis,  and  with  Gnvier, 
theeminentnaturatist,who'hBdJnit  commenced 
his  work  on  flshea.  The  drawings  of  Agasoi 
so  delighted  Cuvier,  that  he  offered  to  reUu- 
quisli  to  the  young  man  all  the  materiale  he 
had  himself  collected;  end  from  that  time  to 
his  death  he  cherished  a  warm  friendship  for 
the  Swiss  naturalist,  and  received  him  iu  his 
family  ou  the  most  intimate  terms.  In  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  fresb-water  fishes,  the  rivets 
and  lakes  of  Europe  were  thoroughly  explored 
by  Agassiz,  in  order  to  compare  those  of  the 
different  water  basins,  espeoiaily  the  Rhine,  the 
RhAne,  and  the  Danube,  with  tiieir  tributaries. 
These  investigations  bad  mostiy  been  mada 
while  he  was  still  a  student  in  Heidelbeig  and 
Mniuch,  during  the  vacations,  when  he  trav- 
elled on  foot  over  the  whole  of  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Cuvier,  1882,  Agassiz  returned  to 
Switzerland,  on  the  invitation  of  citizens  of 
Neufchitel,  where  preparations  were  making 
to  reoi^auize  the  ooUege.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  natural  histwy  m 
that  establishment,  and  b^an  preparations  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  on  which  he  had 
been  oconpied  so  long.  He  also  ext^idad  hia 
researches  to  other  departments  of  toCAogf. 
In  1838  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of 
Eomboldt,  who  had  been  his  devot«d  fneod 
rince  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintanoo 
in  Paris,  to  begin  the  publication  of  the  great 
work  on  the  fossil  fishes.  This  is  in  S  volumes, 
with  a  folio  atlas  contuning  about  400  plates. 
About  1,000  weeies  are  described  and  figured 
in  the  naturu  size,  with  the  colors  of  th^ 
beds,  and  there  are  short  indications  of  about 
700  more.  The  discovery  and  description  of 
so  many  new  species  led  to  the  recognition  of 
new  types,  ana  an  entirely  new  classification, 
based  ohietly  on  the  charaoten  of  importance 
in  the  fosBils,  The  great  generalixations  to 
which  these  reaearchee  led  have  stood  the  tost 
of  time,  and  have  been  strengthened  and  ez> 
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The  relative  agea  of  the  fonnationB  in  which 
the  fbaail  fishee  were  foond  were  more  clearl;- 
esbibliehed  bj*  comparieona  of  their  BtmotnreB. 
Uoreorer,  the  foesU  ipociee  differ  from  thoee 
now  living,  and  differ  m  differoit  stagee  of  the 
same  formation,  as  well  as  in  different  forma- 
tions, leading  to  the  conolnmon  that  our  globe 
has  l>een  peopled  hj  a  series  of  creative  acta ; 
and,  as  peculiar  spociei  occor  in  certun  regions 
and  not  elsewhere,  that  these  oreations  were 
not  only  saccesaive  bnt  local,  each  having 
assigned  to  it  a  natnral  limit — man  alone,  and 
the  animals  associated  with  bim,  forming  the 
exeeptiona  to  this  last  general  law.  From  this 
g«)eral  survej  Agassiz  drew  several  verj  im- 
portant DonoluMons  respeoting  the  relation  of 
the  Creator  to  the  universe.  The  eiiatence  of 
a  soperior  intelligence,  wheae  power  alone 
oonld  establish  and  sustain  suoh  an  order  ot 
things,  he  considered  to  have  been  establisbed 
by  noid  demonstration,  and  on  a  tml;  scientJflo 
fonndation.  He  believed  that  spedea  do  not. 
insenalblj  pass  into  each  other,  bnt  each  has  itA 
appointed  period,  and  is  not  conaeoted,  except 
in  &e  order  of  time,  with  its  predecessor. 
^  An  inriable  thread,  in  all  a^es,  nms  through 
this  immense  divereitj,  exhibiting  as  a  general 
result  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  continnal  progress 
in  development,  ending  in  man,  the  four  classes 
of  vertebrates  presenting  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  the  invertebratee  the  constant 
aeoeaeorj  accompaniment  Have  we  not  here 
the  manifestatioDS  of  a  mind  as  powerful  aa 
prolific  f  the  acts  of  an  intelligence  as  sublime 
as  provident )  the  marks  of  goodnees  as  infinite 
as  wisef  the  most  palpable  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  author  of  all 
things,  mier  of  the  universe,  and  dispenser  of 
all  good!  This,  at  leaat,  is  what  I  read  In  the 
works  of  cruLtion."  Bach  is  the  tone  of  the 
clonng  part  of  the  chapter  on  clnssifioation. 
FroC  Agasi^  visited  England  several  times, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  respect  and 
enthosiasm.  The  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Ihiblin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  the  corporations  enrolled  him 
among  their  citizens.  He  waa  the  guest  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Elgerton,  sAerward 
Lord  Ellesmere,  and  Sir  PhUip  Egerton,  hon- 
ored him  with  a  lifelong  Mendsnip.  Of  the 
eminent  naturalists,  Buokland,  Owen,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  should  be  enumerated  as 
among  his  frienda.  In  1S84  his  "Prodromna 
of  the  Echinoderms"  appeared,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  his  monographs  on  that  class 
of  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
was  aided  by  Prof.  Valentin  and  Mr.  Desor. 
During  this  period  he  cootinued  to  collect 
niaterials  for  nis  "  History  of  the  Fresh-water 
FishM."  He  formed  a  Uthi^t^hie  establish- 
ment at  NeofohAtel,  where  the  plates  for  the 
atlas  of  this  work  were  executed,  and  the 
prints  struck  off  under  bia  own  eye.  The 
ereak  expense,  however,  exhausted  his  peon- 
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ntary  resonroea,  and  he  not  only  fbnnd  It  im- 
possible to  oontjnne  it  on  the  orimnal  plan,  but 
it  entailed  npon  him  a  heavy  dent,  which  coat 
him  the  lalwrs  of  many  sabseqnent  years  to 
pay  off.  In  the  elaboration  of  some  portions 
of  the  subject  he  was  asaisted  by  Ear!  Vogt,  a 
Swiss  naturalist,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and 
attainments  in  zoOlogy.  The  pnblioation  of 
the  "Fresh-water  Fishes,"  in  18S9~-'40,  was 
followed  by  the  ybm^nelalor  Zuologiout,  con- 
tuning  an  eumneration  of  ^  the  genera  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  with  the  etymofi^y  of  their 
names,  the  names  of  tboaa  who  first  proposed 
them,  the  date  of  their  puUioalJona,  &o.  Thia 
woik  waa  founded  npon  re^stera,  in  which 
Agassiz  entered  the  names  of  the  animals  aa 
they  occurred  in  hia  studiea.  They  were  then 
methodically  arranged,  the  nomenclature  of 
each  claaa  being  sabmitted  to  the  revision  of 
naturalista  disttngnished  for  their  inveatigationa 
in  each  special  branch.  This  was  oeoompanled 
by  another  extensive  and  important  work,  the 
BSiliotlveea  ZaologUt  et  Otologia,  oontainmg  a 
list  of  the  BQtfaoTS  mentioned  in  the  former, 
with  notices  of  their  writings.  This  work, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Ray  society  in 
Eng^d,  has  appeared  since  the  author's  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  with  emendations 
and  additions  by  H,  Strickland  and  Sir  W, 
Jardine,  in  4  large  octavo  volumes.— From 
1886  to  1846  Agassiz  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tions among  the  Alps,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
Btody  of  the  glaciers  and  the  geolc^cal  phe- 
nomena they  produce.  The  indications  of 
their  greater  extension  in  a  former  period,  and 
the  traces  they  have  left  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  were  caretully  followed  through  the 
countries  adjoining  Switzerland,  aa  well  oB 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Before  hun, 
De  SauBsnre,  Venetz,  Charpentier,  and  others, 
had  written  upon  the  glaciers,  and  the  distri-' 
bntion  of  bowlders  over  the  valley  of  Switzer- 
land. De  Sansaure's  theory  of  their  diatribntioD 
referred  it  to  the  action  of  water.  The  idea 
of  glacial  agency  in  tranaporting  bowlders 
appears  to  have  originated  among  the  chamois 
hunters,  who  had  noticed  the  fact  that  every 
year  huge  masses  of  rock  were  moved  by 
glaciers  from  th«r  original  position.  This 
idea  was  adopted  by  Tenetz,  and  extended  by 
Oharpentier,  who  explained  the  distrihution  of 
the  bowlders  thronghont  the  valley  of  Switzer- 
land, and  on  tbe  slopes  of  the  Jura,  by  the 


limits  in  a  former  period.  In  18S6  AgassiK 
visited  Oharpentier,  and  accompanied  him  to 
tbe  glacier  of  the  Diablerets,  where  he  saw 
the  actual  transportation  of  the  bowldera  by 
the  glacier,  and  the  rounding  and  polishing  of 
the  rocks  at  its  sides.  These  observations 
removed  his  former  doubts.  It  was  obvious 
that  such  an  accumulatitm  of  ice  as  woiUd 
extend  the  glaciers  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura, 
covering  the  valley  of  Switzerland  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  9,600  feet,  would  require  a 
depression  of  temperature  which  most  have 
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been  widelj  felt,  prodacing  nniilar  phenomena 
over  other  portiooH  of  the  earth'H  anrface ;  that 
the  north  of  Earope  must  have  been  at  the 
etune  time  covered  with  a  similar  sheet  of  ice. 
Agassiz  first  onnomiced  bis  glacial  tbeorj  in  a 
discourse  delivered  before  the  Helvetic  aooiet; 
in  18ST;  bnt  in  order  to  investjffttte  tbo  iscta 
more  thoroughly,  he  firet  visited  most  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers,  and  then  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where  for 
eight  consecaCive  sununera  he  continued  the 
researchea  which  formed  ao  large  a  part  of  hia 
eoientiflc  labors  in  Europe.  These  re«earcliea 
are  embodied  in  two  worlcB.  The  first,  entitled 
£tiidei  *ur  Ui  glaci«rt,  published  in  1840,  with 
platea,  contains  a  description  of  the  glacial 
phenomena  and  a  statement  of  the  author's 
views  of  their  former  extent  The  second, 
pohlished  at  Paris  in  184T,  under  the  tjtle  of 
8y»t^a»  glcieiaire,  oontaiua  an.  acconot  of  tiie 
investigations  made  during  bia  laat  fire  viaita, 
1841-46,  upon  the  mode  of  prt^esa  of  the 
glaciera,  and  la  accompanied  by  plates  and  a 


in  a  little  work  by  bis  companion,  Mr.  Edward 
Deeor,  Ezeurnont  et  lyottrt  d«  M.  Agauit  etdt 
tet  eompoffocnt  d»  -Boyage  daat  let  glaeiert  et 
let  hautet  rigiom  dei  AJ^a.  After  his  ro- 
moval  to  the  United  States,  Prof.  Agasuz  oc- 
cnnied  himself  with  investigations  of  the  dis- 
triontion  of  the  bowlders  and  the  smooth  euf- 
faoe  of  beds  of  rock  over  the  North  Ameri- 
oan  continent,  which  he  also  attributed  to  the 
action  of  glatners,  extending  from  the  north. 
The  reaults  of  these  investigationa  are  chiefl; 
recorded  in  the  volume  containing  an  account 
of  an  eicnraon  to  Lake  Superior. — From 
1846  the  biography  of  Mr.  Agassiz  belongs  \o 
the  scientific  historj  of  the  United  Stat«B.  In 
the  autunn  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  Boston, 
from  Paris,  fhe  object  of  his  vimt  was,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
natural  hiatory  and  geology  of  this  ooantry,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  misMon  an^est^d  to  the  king  of 
Prusaa  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  ana  in 
the  aecond  place  to  meet  an  invitation  &om 
Ur.  John  Amory  Lowell  to  deliver  a  conrae  of 
lectures  in  Boston.  Eighteen  months  or  two 
years  had  been  allotted  to  the  first  task,  and 
ample  means  were  provided  by  tho  Prusaian 
government  for  that  pun>09e.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Boston  Prof.  Agassiz  delivered  his 
first  course  of  Lowell  lectures,  consisting  of  a 
general  review  of  the  animal  kingdom.  These 
lectnreB  were  listened  toby  audiences  of  1,500  to 
2,000  hearers,  embracing  all  that  was  moat 
cultivated  in  acienee  and  lett«ra  in  the  aociety 
of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  Immediately  after- 
ward, by  special  requeat,  he  delivered  another 
course  upon  the  glaciers  and  the  phenomena 
connected  with  tbeir  fbrmer  greater  eztendon. 
Having  completed  these  labors,  he  visited  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  to  com- 
pare tbe  animalB  of  the  northern  shores  with 
those  of  the  more  Boutbem  latitndea  of  this 


continent.  On  his  return  to  the  north  early 
in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  met  with  Prof.  A. 
D.  Baobe,  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
coast  aarvey.  Mr.  Bache  invited  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  faciUties  presented  by  the  oper- 
ationa  of  the  coast  survey  for  tho  furtlier  pros- 
ecution of  his  researches.  The  oSer  was  ao 
liberal  and  of  auch  importance  in  a  acientiflc 
point  of  view,  that  AgasNZ  could  hardly  credit 
Ilia  good  fortune ;  and  upon  being  aasnred  ^at 
he  might  without  difficulty  visit  at  will  every 
point  d  the  coast  in  the  well-equipped  coast 
survey  vessels,  he  exclaimed  that  this  would 
decide  him  (o  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days  ta 
the  United  States.  He  spent  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1847  on  board  tlie  Bibb,  commanded 
by  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  on  the  coast  of  Nantuck- 
et and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this,  and  a  second  cruise  along  the  same 
coast,  waa  aeveral  papers  opon  the  meduse  of 
Massaohnaetls,  and  upon  a  coral  fonnd  near 
Holmee'a  Hole.  In  tlic  same  summer  he  vis- 
ited, in  company  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Lowell,  Niag- 
ara falls  and  tiie  White  Mountains.  During 
the  next  three  winters  he  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  before  tlie  Lowell  institute  upon  com- 
parative embryology  and  the  successive  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  tJie  close 
of  1847  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  founded  the 
scientific  school  in  Oamhridge,  and  a  professor- 
ship of  zoology  and  geology  was  offered  Mr. 
Agassiz,  which  he  accepted,  after  having  ob- 
tamed  from  his  government  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Cam- 
bridge in  tiie  spring  of  1848,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  started  with  12  of  his 
papils  upon  a  scienljfio  exploratii>n  of  tJie 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  resnlts  of  this 
Journey  are  oontamed  in  the  volume  entitled 
"  I^e  Superior,"  the  narrative  part  of  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Oabot,  togetlie: 


Oonte  contributed  the  account  of  the  ooleop- 
tera.  In  1848,  in  coi\jnnction  with  Dr.  A.  A. 
Gould,  he  published  "Principles  of  Zofilogy." 
for  the  nse  of  schools  and  colleges.  From  that 
period  Prol  Agassiz  devoted  his  time  alter- 
nately to  teaching  and  making  ori^nal  investi- 
Sations.  Besides  bis  university  lectures,  be 
elivered  in  the  winters  conrses  of  leoturea  in. 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  white  exploring 
its  natural  history.  In  these  excnrsions  he 
waa  accompanied  by  assiatanta,  and  the  col- 
lections he  made  are  the  most  complete  ex- 
tant, embracing  the  whole  range  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  this  manner  he  traversed  the 
oonntry  from  Lake  Saperior  to  the  gulf  of  Mei' 
)co,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  tlie  valley 
of  the  Miasisdppi,  delivering  courses  of  lectnrea 
in  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  St.  Lonis, 
Cincimiatd,  and  many  other  placea,  becddes 
those  already  mentioned.  In  ISGO  he  spent 
the  winter  upon  the  reef  of  Florida,  in  the 
aervice  of  the  ooast  survey,  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  growth  and  the  direction  of  the  in- 
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orease  of  tb«  reef.  In  the  foIloviDg  BDminer 
he  explored  the  state  of  New  York  with  Prof. 
ivaoB  HoU,  and  afterward  he  Tinted  again  the 
moat  important  localities  with  his  pn|iila.  In 
1852  he  aooepted  a  profeaeorahip  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  the  medical  college  of  Charles- 
ton, 8.  0.,  which  he  retained  for  two  aucweesiva 
vinters,  making  at  the  aame  time  a  thorough 
stndy  of  the  marine  animala  of  that  coast,  and 
extending  his  ezcureiona  to  Q«orgia  and  North 
Oarolina;  bnt  finding  the  climate  in jorion a  to 
his  eonatitation,  he  resigned  the  sitnstion,  and 
retamed  to  reside  permanently  at  the  north. 
Id  ISOB  he  was  appointed  a  non-reaident  pro- 
fe«sor  in  Cornell  university,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 
From  1856  hig  attentioa  waa  largely  devoted 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  materiab  oolleoted 
in  these  explorationa.  To  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  oolleotions,  it  ought 
to  be  known  that  besides  his  own  efforts, 
and  the  asaistanoe  he  derived  troui  the  young 
men  aocompanying  him  everywhere,  he  was 
maeh  assisted  by  ^a  fMends  he  made  in  every 
state  daring  bis  excursions.  The  oolleotions 
embraoe  also  the  western  coast ;  he  regnlarly 
received  large  contributions  irom  OaMomia 
through  bia  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Thomas  G. 
Oiry,  Jr.,  who  oolleoted  for  him  extensively 
there.  The  results  of  all  these  eiplorationa 
md  inveatigationa  were  to  be  given  in  the 
work  entitled  "Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States."  Four  volumes 
out  ot  tea  of  tbia  extensive  work  bad  appeared 
at  the  time  of  bia  death.  The  siibaoription 
list  exteaded  to  the  unexampled  number  of 
S,50D  names,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
a  magDiftcent  support  of  a  purely  aoientifio 
undertaking,   exeonted  on  a  grand  and   ex- 

C^ve  scale,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  la- 
1  of  a  great  original  investigator,  such  as 
has  never  Before  ba«i  exhibited  to  the  world. 
—Prof.  Agassii's  eminence  as  a  aoientifio  man 
was  early  recognized  in  Europe.  In  1886  he 
waa  elected  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Paris  and  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  soon 
after  received  similar  honors  from  all  the  other 
great  learned  aocietiea  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  received  f^'om  the  aoademy  of  aoiences  in 
Pari*  the  Monthyon  prize  for  experimental 
physiology,  and  tbe  Onvier  pri/e ;  the  Wollas- 
ton  med^  from  the  geological  society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  medal  of  merit  from  the  king  of 
Prusna.  He  was  a  copioua  contributor  to 
the  leading  sdentiflo  journals  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  made  numerous  oommunioa- 
tjons  to  the  learned  societies  of  whiob  he  was 
an  active  member.  In  the  United  States,  his 
aotivity  was  most  beneficial  in  the  American 
aoientifio  associntiou,  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Boston  natural 
faiatory  society,  the  proceedings  and  traosao- 
tiona  of  all  of  which  were  constantly  enriched 
from  hie  boundlesa  reaouroes.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  physical  vigor,  but  his  constant  labors 
were  more  than  once  followed  by  imperative 
calls  for  rest    The  vaoations  of  a  natnraliat 
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arc  often  more  productive  than  the  term  time 
of  most  men,  and  soionoe  lost  nothing  when  in 
the  winter  of  IS90  he  accepted  the  liberal  offer 
of  a  Boston  merchant,  who  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entire  expenses  of  six  assiatonta 
and  the  transportation  of  specimens,  if  the  va- 
cation journey  should  be  to  Brazil.  The  labors 
of  his  youth  on  the  great  Brazilian  collectiona 
of  Spix  had  created  in  him  a  strong  desire  to 
study  the  fauna  of  this  region,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  186C,  he  started  on  an  eipediliou  whose 
results  are  seen  in  the  immense  collections  now 
stored  in  the  Cambridge  mnseum.  At  Rio  de 
Janeiro  be  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  em- 
peror and  received  all  poerible  ns»stance  from 
the  Brazilian  government,  a  river  steamer  b&- 
ing  assigned  for  his  especial  use.  After  some 
time  devoted  to  excursions  in  the  environs, 
during  which  be  settled  the  disputed  question 
of  the  existence  of  drift  phenomena  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  he  Bailed  for  Pari,  and 
thence  ascended  the  Amaton  to  Tabatinga 
on  the  Peruvian  frontier.  Here  the  party  di- 
vided, and  while  Aussiz  went  down  the  river 
again,  atopping  at  Ega  or  Teff6,  Manaos,  and 
other  pomte,  to  pursue  bis  researcbes  into 
the  ichthyology  of  the  region,  some  of  his 
assistanta  continued  the  exploration  of  the 
upper  waters.  Returning  to  Rio  ailer  a  year'a 
absence,  he  made  aome  iutereating  ezonrsiona 
among  the  Organ  mountains,  and  in  July, 
1860,  adied  for  the  United  States.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  journey,  written  mainly  by  Mra. 
Agnssia,  waa  published  in  1868;  and  one  of  his 
assistants  two  years  later  published  the  geolo- 
gical report  of  the  survey.  After  his  return 
from  Brazil  AgasMZ  made  a  short  excnnnoa 
to  the  Kooky  mountuna.  His  arduous  labora 
in  extending  the  museum  of  oomparative  lo- 
ology  at  Cambridge  again  showed  him  the 
need  of  rest ;  and  early  in  December,  IBTl,  he 
started  on  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  in  the 
ooast  survey  steamer  Haaaler,  in  company 
with  several  other  men  of  acienoe,  returning 
in  the  aatnmn  of  1979.  The  results  of  this 
voyage,  undertaken  for  deep-sea  dredging, 
proved  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  study 
of  oceanic  faiinte. — The  inflnence  of  Agassic 
upon  the  scientific  development  of  the  tTnited 
States  has  been  profound  and  far-reaching. 
He  called  into  energetic  action  the  minda  of 
a  large  body  of  young  men  of  adence,  who 
are  laboring  in  every  field  of  investigation 
with  the  enthusiasm  he  inapired  in  the  meth- 
oda  he  taught,  and  whose  faithful  atndy  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  works  pnblisbad  by  the 

AflllE  (from  the  river  Aehatet,  now  Dirillo,  in 
Sicily,  near  which  it  waa  found),  one  of  the  mod- 
ifloationa  In  which  silica  presents  itself  nearly 
in  a  state  of  purity,  deposited,  not  crystalline, 
but  massive  and  slightly  transparent.  Agate, 
onyx,  chalcedony,  camelian,  aard,  chrysoprase, 
and  many  others  are  but  varieties,  differing 
only  in  external  form  and  appearance  from 
each  other,  of  the  one  family,  quartz.    When 
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other  ingredients,  m  ftltimiita  or  oxide  of  iron, 
are  foand  oModated  with  the  slioa,  it  appeus 
th&t  their  uresenoe  ia  never  in  any  fixed  pro- 
portioii,  ana  ia  therefore  regarded  aa  acoiaen- 
tal.  Agates  are  distinguished  &om  the  other 
TorietieH  b;  the  veins  of  different  sbsdes  of 
color  which  traverse  the  Btoae  in  pantllet,  con- 
oeatrio  layers,  often  bo  thin  ae  to  nurnher  50  or 
more  in  an  inoh.  When  these  stripes  altw- 
nated,  an  opaqae  band  vith  one  transparent, 
the  stone  was  called  onyx,  from  a  fancied  re- 
swnblanoe  to  the  alternating  linea  upon  the 
finger  nail,  Irom  the  Greek  ivvf.  The  modem 
diatJBCtion  between  agate  and  onyx  refers  to 
the  dtreotion  in  which  the  stone  may  be  out; 
when  vertical  to  the  atratifioatiou,  so  as  to 
show  stripes  or  banda,  it  is  called  agate ;  and 
the  eame  atone,  if  cat  parallel  with  uie  atrata, 
ia  termed  onyx,  and  forms  the  material  of  the 
true  cameo.  The  veins  of  the  agate  are  no 
doubt  produced  by  soooeeeive  depodtion  of  one 
layer  of  silioioQa  matter  upon  another,  intro- 
daoed  in  a  soblimated  or  solnUe  tonn  into  the 
eavitiee  of  the  rooks,  where  the  agates  are  aow 
found.  These  rocke  are  mostly  amygdaloids, 
the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  by  a  variety  of 
minerals.  As  the  rook  disntegrates,  or  wean 
away  by  the  action  of  atmot^heric  ageodes, 
the  bard  nodules  of  agate  drop  out,  and  are 
then  found  upon  the  surface,  or,  aa  is  frequently 
the  case,  strewn  along  a  sea  beach  or  in  the 
beds  of  moontain  streams.  Externally  tbey 
are  roagb,  and  exhibit  no  appearance  i^  their 
beaaljful  veined  structure,  which  ia  exposed  on 
breaking  them,  and  still  more  perfectly  after 
policing.  The  largest  nodalea  seldom  exceed 
a  foot  in  diameter.  Varions  processes  are 
adopted  for  increasing  the  lustre  and  heisht- 
ening  or  darkening  the  colors  of  agat«s.  They 
are  boiled  in  oil,  or  kept  in  warm  hooey,  and 
then  dropped  into  sulpuuric  acid.  The  lay- 
era  being  unequally  porous,  the  alMorbed  oar- 
bwiaceous  matter  becomes  charred  and  black- 
ened by  the  acid,  and  the  white  stripes,  impen- 
etrable to  the  <ul,  appear  clearer  and  bri^ter 
by  the  contrast.  Agates  are  thus  made  to  as- 
same  the  onyx  character,  which  is  desired  by 
the  lapidary  for  the  production  of  cameos  and 
intaglios,  in  imitation  of  the  antique  sculptured 
gems.  In  these  the  figurea,  whether  in  rehef 
or  intaglio,  are  of  a  different  color  from  the 
ground.  Digestion  for  a  few  weeks  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  kept  at  a  moderate  heal,  gives  a  beau- 
ti&l  clear  yellow  color  to  the  streuis  that  were 
before  a  dirty  brown.  Stones  of  a  reddish  bae 
are  greatly  improved  in  brilliancy  of  color  by 
first  tlioro\igh1y  drying  them  for  weeks  in  ovena, 
then  dipping  in  sulphnrio  aoid,  heating  to  fall 
red  heat,  and  afterward  slowly  oooliiig.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  t>oth  these  prooesses 
are  upon  the  o.Tido  of  iron,  which  is  the  color- 
ing matter.  They  may  suggest  other  modes  of 
producing  other  analogous  effects. — Though  the 
varieticB  of  agate  are  mostiy  very  common  min- 
erals in  this  country,  as  well  aain  the  old  world, 
tiioae  localities  only  are  of  interest  which  have 


long  been  famous  for  tlieir  productloD,  and 
which  still  furnish  all  the  agates  required  by 
commerce.  The  value  of  the  stones  dqienda 
upon  the  work  put  upon  them,  which  from 
their  extreme  hardness  is  very  laborious,  and 
in  the  scolptured  gems  requires  the  greatest 
patience  and  skill.  Such  operationa  are  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  Statea,  and  the 
agates  found  everywhere  accompanying  the 
trap  rooks  meet  no  demand  except  frinn  spetn- 
men  hunters.  The  principal  works  for  cnt- 
ling  and  polishing  agates  are  at  Oberstein,  a 
small  town  not  far  from  Mayence,  in  south 
Germany.  Here  are  numerona  water  mills 
running  the  coarse  stones  for  grinding  down 
the  surface  of  the  agates,  and  the  wheels  of 
soft  wood  on  which  they  are  polislied  with  the 
powder  of  tripoli,  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  ere  made  into  trinkets,  cups,  seals,  rings, 
handles  for  sworda,  kniv^  and  ibrks,  and  small 
mortars  for  grinding  very  bard  snbstanoee  used 
by  cheniists.^Moes  agate,  or  Uocha  stone,  is 
grayish  white  or  browniah  yellow,  with  pe- 
onlur  marldngB  of  dark  jnetalUc  oxide,  assum- 
ing varied  fanciful  forme.  I^andscapce,  trees, 
moeeea,  and  animals  have  been  traced  in  the 
lines  formed  by  the  arborescent  deposit  of  tba 
foreign  mineral,  chiefiy  oxides  of  iron  or  man- 
ganese. The  numerous  dlicious  springs  of 
our  western  territory,  at  no  distant  date,  have 
produced  these,  now  generally  known  as  Rocky 
mountain  agates,  some  of  which  are  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  wonderful  resemblance, 
rivalling  those  in  the  museums  of  Europe  that 
for  ages  have  excited  the  admiration  of  tl\e  curi- 
ous. Many  of  the  latter,  however,  are  such  re- 
markable likeneeseB,  that  they  moat  t>e  regarded 
as  exceedingly  ingenious  works  of  ark  One  in 
the  British  mcsenin  presents  a  likeness  of  the 

Siet  Chancer;  another  in  the  church  of  St 
ark  in  Venice  represents  a  king's  head  wiUi 
A  diadem.  De  Boot,  in  his  ^atise  Da  Gem- 
mi*,  describes  one  which  represents  the  figure 
of  a  bishop  with  his  mitre,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  perfect  circle.  By  turning  the  stone  a 
little  another  figure  appears,  and  turned  still 
further  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  are 
seen.  Pliny  mentions  one  belonging  to  Pyr- 
rhus,  in  which  were  pictured  tiie  nine  muses, 
with  their  proper  attributes,  and  Apollo  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  figure  playing  on  tlie  har^ 
While  nature  has  formed  remarkable  coinci- 
dencee.of  resemblance,  yet  the  credulous  have 
been  imposed  npon  by  stone  engravers,  from 
the  letli  century  to  our  own  day,  by  engrav- 
ing a  device  on  a  soft  chalcedony,  with  a  uni- 
form depth  of  cutting,  and  staining  the  stone 
as  before  described;  then  grinding  off  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  their  cutting,  leaving  the 
stone  smooth,  but  showing  st^n  where  the  en- 
graved lines  had  been.  The  same  means  were 
used  to  heighten  natural  marks,  as  well  as  the 
more  legitimate  mode  of  curving  or  waving  the 
surface,  so  as  to  erase  or  bring  out  dedred  fea- 
tures.— Agate  frequently  occurs  as  a  gcode,  or 
hollow  nodule,  expluned  by  the  theory  of  gas 
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entering  a  dUciom  mlntioiL  Ohuige  of  tem- 
peratitfe  and  preaswe  socount  for  the  erys- 
tallme  interior,  and  the  Tuioni  strata  are  evi- 
dently  a^regfttiona,  oaa&ll}'  oonoentric.      The 


it  b  called  fortification  agate. 

iUTHA,  Mat,  a  Cluiatiaii  martyr  of  Paler- 
mo. Her  beaotf  attraotang  the  attentjon  of 
Qaintianna,  the  paean  governor  cS  Sioily,  he 
made  orertorea  to  ner.  £nraged  at  their  re- 
jeotitm,  he  lubjected  her  to  tiie  most  omel  lor~ 
torea,  and  ihe  died  in  priaon,  Feb.  G,  3G1. 

ICilSASCniDEB,  ot  Asattarrtai,  a  Oreek  ge- 
onaphioal  miter,  a  natdre  of  Onidoi  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  fiouriahed  abont  180  B.  0.,  and 
ma  Koardian  to  one  of  the  bdngs  of  Egypt  dur- 
ing bb  minority.  Of  hia  nnmeroiu  worlca,  ftag- 
menta  <jt  a  deaoriptlon  of  the  Srythnean  sea 
Klooerenu^n. 

IfiiTSUCara,  an  Athenian  artist  of  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.,  said  to  have  in- 
vented Boeoe  punting,  and  to  have  punted  a 
meiM  tor  .^aehyliu.  Scene  pMnting  was,  faow- 
erer,  not  generally  nsed  nntil  the  time  of  Bo- 
phoolea. 

ICiTHUS,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  6th  oen- 
tnry,  snmamed  Soholaaticns  oa  acooimt  of  lus 
extensive  legal  knowledge,  bom  in  Myrina,  in 
Asia  Hinor.  He  reoeived  his  early  education  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  654  went  to  CooBtantinople, 
where  he  proetiaed  as  an  sdvocateand  won  re- 
nown as  a  poet  and  historian.  Of  bis  writings, 
abont  do  poems  are  eitant,  as  well  as  a  histtn^' 
of  tlie  government  of  Jostinian,  which  was  in- 
tended for  acontinoation  <rf'  Procopins.  It  was 
first  poblished  in  IBM,  and  afterward  with  Nie- 
bnhr's  amendments  in  183B. 

KtUSIMl<ES,  a  Syracnsan  adventurer  and 
military  despot,  died  in  2SB  B.  0.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  potter  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Thermte, 
an  exile  from  lonthera  Italy,  and  in  early  life 
worked  at  his  father's  trade,  then  became 
a  leader  of  banditti,  and  afterward  a  soldier 
aadtar  Damas,  a  prominent  Syracuaan,  with 
whom  he  subaeqnently  served  as  a  chiliarch  or 
ccnomander  of  1,000  men,  in  the  war  with  Ag- 
r^entnm.  On  the  death  of  Damea  Agathooles 
married  hie  widow,  and  thereby  became  one 
ot  the  wealthiest  dtizens  of  Syraonae.  He 
obtmnod  an  ascendancy  in  the  democratic 
party,  was  twice  driven  into  exile,  but  re- 
turned, and  after  terrible  bloodahed  became 
antocrst  of  Syracnae  in  817  B.  0.  Debts 
were  abolished,  and  the  property  of  the  rich 
was  confiscated  and  diatribnted  among  the  peo- 
pl«.  He  aimed  to  drive  the  Oarthaginians  oat 
of  Sicily,  and  annex  the  whole  island  to  the 
state  of  Syracnse;  bnt  be  was  defeated  by 
Hamiloar,  the  Carthagiiuan  governor,  near  Hi- 
mera,  and  ehnt  np  in  Syraoiue  on  the  land  ride. 
The  sea  beiag  open  to  him,  he  carried  the  war 
into  Africa  in  810,  bnmt  his  ships  on  landing, 
and  obtained  many  SQCoeseos  over  the  Oartha- 
ginian  troops  and  cities.  The  ml^ect  allies 
of  Syisonse  in  Sicily  revdted,  headed  by  the 


powerful  city  of  Agrigentnm,  and  placed  them- 
selves nnder  command  of  Dinooratea,  a  Syra- 
cnsan Greek.  Agatbocles  hnrried  home,  but 
achieved  nothing  decirive  in  Sicily,  and  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  fonnd  tiis  troops 
mutinoas  from  want  of  pay.  Hia  eloquence 
saved  him.  Defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  he 
and  his  sons  fled  to  the  coast,  leaving  the  army 
to  look  ont  for  itself  (307).  The  sons  were 
oauKbt  and  massacred  by  the  troops,  who  liien 
made  terms  with  the  Carthaginiana,  Agatho- 
clcB  escaped  to  Sicily,  mode  peace  wi&  the 
CorthagiuiauB,  turned  his  energies  against  the 
revolters,  defeated  them,  bntchered  Ihoosands 
after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  on  promise 
of  amnesty,  and  took  Dinocrates  into  nis  ser- 
vice. He  next  set  on  foot  an  expedition 
agunst  the  Bmttii  in  Italy,  laid  the  Lipori 
iriands  nnder  contribution,  mode  himself  mas- 
ter of  Crotona  on  the  peninsula,  and  had  ad- 
vanced far  toward  raising  Sicily  to  a  great 
naval  power  when  he  died. 

AQkTBOK,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  a  friend 
of  Euripides,  bom  abont  447  B.  0.,  died  about 
400.  He  won  hia  first  dramatic  triumph  in 
416.  Aristopbaues  ridicules  his  affectations, 
and  brings  nim  on  the  stage  in  a  woman's 
dress.  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  well  of  his 
talenta,  but  the  latter  remarks  the  mild,  humane 
spirit  of  his  tragedies  as  a  vgn  that  the  vigor 
of  the  ancient  drama  was  departing.  He  went 
with  Euripides  to  the  Uacedonian  court  iu  407, 
and  fixed  hia  abode  in  the  palace  of  King  Arohe- 
laua  The  dinner  which  Agathon  gave  to  cel- 
ebrate his  dramatic  victory  was  made  by  Plato 
the  groundwork  of  his  Sympoeinm.  Of  his 
writings  a  few  fragments  only  are  extant. 
Wieland  made  Agal£on  the  hero  of  a  philo- 
sophical novel. 

IGITE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  am- 
aryllidaeem,  known  as  American  aloea.  The 
plant  producee  a  circle  of  sti^  ereot,  fleshy 
leaves,  often  7  to  10  inches  long  and  6  to  7 
inches  thick  at  the  base,  growing  on  the  top 
of  a  short,  woody  trunk,  bearing  flowers  in  a 
long,  terminal,  woody  spire.  There  are  seve- 
ral species,  but  only  one  merits  especial  notice. 
The  agoM  Am«rieiaia,  Ajnericon  aloe  (called 
maguey  in  South  America  and  metcal  in  Hex- 
ioo),  has  a  short  cyliDdrical  stem,  terminating 
in  a  circular  cluster  of  hard,  fleshy,  spiny, 
sharp-pointed,  bluish-green  leaves,  each  of 
which  Uvea  for  many  years,  so  that  but  few 
have  withered  when  the  plant  has  arrived  at 
its  maturity.  It  is  a  popular  error  that  this 
only  occurs  at  the  expiration  of  a  hundred 
years,  when  the  tree  flowers,  and  agmn  lies 
dormant,  ao  far  as  its  efSoresoence  ia  concern- 
ed, for  another  century.  The  American  aloe 
varies  in  the  period  of  it«  coming  to  maturity, 
according  to  the  region  in  which  it  grows, 
from  10  to  70  yean.  In  hot  climates,  otherwise 
favorable  to  its  rapid  development,  it  grows 
quickly,  and  early  atteins  its  perfect  state.  In 
colder  countries,  where  it  ia  cultivated  as  an 
exotic,  it  often  requires  the  full  period  p<qralarly 
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em  40  feet  in  height,  which  pata  oat  nomer- 
iB  branches,  forming  a  cjlindrioal  pyramid  of 


perfect  frfmmetrj,  each  crowned  with  a  cluster 
of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  continue  in 
perfect  hloom  for  several  months.  Bnt  at  what- 
ever period  of  the  plant's  eiistence  this  ocoars, 
it  is  never  repeated ;  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall, 
the  plant  withers  and  dies.  Th»  natural  habi- 
tat of  the  American  aloe  is  the  whole  inter- 
tropical ref^on  of  America,  in  whicli  it  floar- 
ishes  from  the  sandj  pluns  on  the  level  of  the 
■ea  to  the  table  lands  of  the  monntains,  at  a 
height  of  9,000  to  10  000  feet.  In  England, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  it  is  a  tender 
greenhouse  plant;  bnt  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  Barbary  states,  it  is  perfectly  natural- 
ized.— The  American  aloe  is  applied  to  many 
uses.  From  its  sap,  drawn  from  incisions  in 
its  stem,  is  mode  pulque,  a  fermented  liquor 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Mexicans;  and  from 
thu,  again,  is  distilled  an  ardent  and  not  dis- 
agreeable, olthongh  vngnlarly  deleterious  spirit, 
uown  as  vino  maieal.  A  coarse  sort  of  thread 
is  made  fWim  the  fibres  of  the  leavee,  known  as 
the  pita  flaz.  The  dried  flower  stems  conati- 
tnte  a  thatch  which  is  perfectly  imperviona 
to  the  heaviest  run.  From  an  extract  of  the 
leavee  balls  are  mannfactured  which  can  be 
made  to  lather  with  water  like  soap;  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  split  longitudinally,  a 
■nhstitnte  is  obtained  for  a  hone  or  razor  strop, 
which,  owing  to  the  particles  of  silica  which 
form  one  of  its  constitaenta,  has  the  property 
of  speedily  brinpng  steel  to  a  fine  edge. 

IGDE  (anc.  Agatha),  a  city  of  sonthera 
France,  department  of  HCrauIt,  95  m.  W.  of 
Marseilles;  pop.  in  ISSfl,  9,586.  Itlies  a  short 
distance  fh>m  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Heranlt,  into  which  the  Lan- 
gnedoo  canal  (canal  dn  Midi)  flows  at  this  poinL 


AGE 

The  town  is  entirely  built  of  basaltic  lava  from 

a  neighboring  moantain.  It  is  the  seat  of  con- 
nderable  traide  with  Italy,  Spain,  and  AfHea. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Masailia  (Mar- 
seilles) about  S90  B.  C.  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  held  a  council  here  in  G06. 

IGE,  any  particular  period  in  the  existetice 
of  organic  beings,  of  collective  hnmanity,  of 
nations,  or  of  the  globe.  The  age  of  the  world 
has  been  variously  computed  by  geologists,  but 
nothing  positive  is  known  of  the  real  langth  of 
time  allotted  to  each  period,  so  strongly  marked 
hy  changes  in  the  atrncture  of  its  cruat,  and  in 
the  forms  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  left 
fossil  traces  of  their  existence.  Many  perioda 
of  inorganic  change,  and  numerous  mutations 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forma  of  life,  are  known 
to  have  occurred  upon  our  globe  before  the 
slightest  trace  of  man  appears  upon  its  crust ; 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  tliat  human  life,  com- 
pared with  the  inferior  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  age  of  the  world,  then,  hss  two  distinct 
hearings,  one  referringto  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  earth  in  ita  cosmological  and  geological 
existence,  the  other  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  man  and  of  society  upon  itssorface.  Certain 
periods  remarkable  for  some  particular  devel- 
opment in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  race,  or 
of  a  nation,  are  distinguished  by  particnhiT 
names,  snch  as  the  golden  age,  the  silver  age, 
the  copper  or  the  brazen  age,  and  the  iron  age 
of  heathen  mythology,  the  Augustan  age  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Elizabethan  age  of  English 
history,  and  the  age  of  stesm  and  iron  in  the  pro- 
gresBofonrovrnliime.  (Bee  Aoss.)— The  life  of 
man  baa  been  divided  into  seven  ages  by  Shake- 
speare, and  into  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight, 
by  men  of  science.    Some  make  four  disUnct 

Seriods  only,  such  aa  infancy,  yonth,  maturity, 
ecline ;  others  follow  more  closely  each  physi- 
ological transition,  and  divide  existence  inljj 
infancy,  childhood,  boyhood  or  girlhood,  ado- 
lescence, virility,  maturity,  decline,  and  old  age 
or  second  childhood.  The  most  natural  divia- 
ions  are  those  which  distinguish  the  ascending, 
the  culminating,  and  the  declining  periods  of 
life.  Each  of  these  may  be  (nrther  subdivided 
according  to  physiological  changes  which  mark 
the  transitions  from  one  period  to  another. 
Infancy,  childhood,  and  boyhood  or  girlhood 
mark  the  first  stage  of  aacendingprogressfrom 
hirth  topaherty;  youth,  adolescence,  and  man- 
hood or  womanhood  mark  the  second  stage  of 
ascent  in  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the 
powers  of  life;  virility  may  be  applied  to  tbb 
culminating  period;  and  the  descending  stagea 
of  maturity  and  decline  might  well  be  subdi- 
vided into  lesser  and  marked  periods  of  tranai~ 
tion,  as  are  the  two  ascending  stagea.  Infancy 
applies  to  the  first  two  years  of  life,  dnring 
which  the  first  complete  set  of  teeth  ie  devel- 
oped ;  childhood  to  the  age,  between  S  and  7  ot 
8,  when  the  first  teeth  are  ahed,  and  a  mora 
complete  set  replacea  them ;  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood from  7  to  14  or  IS,  the  average  time  of 
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puberty,  which  fomu  a  morted  transition, 
closing  the  tlrst  general  phase  of  aaoending 
progress.  Iletti  yoath,  properij  defined,  logins, 
and  lasts  antil  Uie  age  of  20  or  21,  when  liie 

Csical  development  becomes  complete ;  the 
esare  firmly  set  in  all  their  parts;  the  mind 
la  also  more  or  lees  developed ;  and  the  sexes 
have  attained  "  majority  "  ia  social  life.  Ado- 
le«ceDoe  is  applied  to  the  first  period  of  adult 
life,  from  21  to  28,  and  manhood  to  the  riper 
period,  from  28  to  3B  or  86.  The  culminating 
period  of  phydcal  and  mental  force  oombiued 
IS  termed  virility,  and  this  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent individnals,  some  waxing  feebler  soon, 
while  others  retain  si!  their  vigor  tVom  86  to 
48.  The  body  then  begins  to  lose  its  eoer^, 
and  gradnally  declines  thronKh  the  descending 
periods  of  matority  and  old  age.  The  mind 
mAj  still  retain  its  power,  and  even  aoqnire 
more  knowledge  and  experienoe,  bnt  the  body 
will  bot  maintain  so  vi^orons  an  exercise  of 
thought  and  nervoQg  action  as  in  former  years. 
The  Bobdivisions  of  descending  life  are  not  so 
strongly  marked,  apparently,  as  those  of  the 
asccaduig  phases ;  but  in  woman's  life  there  is 
a  critical  period  called  "  the  change  of  life," 
which  corresponds  inversely  to  that  of  pnberty. 
The  cwability  of  child-bearing  begins  with  one 
andenoawiththeother.  The"criticalperiod," 
however,  is  not  so  fixed  as  that  of  pnberty. 
With  some  it  occurs  at  40  or  42,  while  with 
others  it  extends  exceptionally  to  60,  55,  or  BO, 
and  in  some  rare  Insttmoea  still  later,  the  aver- 
age being  4C.  This  period  of  sterility  is  less 
marked  and  reffnlar  m  man  than  in  woman. 
Whatever  be  the  length  of  the  descending 
pbaae  of  life  in  difierent  individnals,  the  ascend- 
ing periods  are  nearly  nniform  in  their  arerage 
dnration.  The  female  sex  is  nsnally  more 
nrecooions  than  the  male,  and  women  average 
loDger  lives  than  men;  hat  that  is  probably 
becaose  they  are  lees  exposed  to  aeddent  and 
danger  in  the  common  conrse  of  things,  for  the 
extreme  cases  of  old  age  recorded  are  more  nn- 
merons  in  males  than  females. — Individnals  be- 
come l^ally  qualified  for  certain  acts  at  given 
ages,  and  these  vary  in  different  conntries  ao- 
cording  to  the  laws  and  institntions.  A  child 
Duder  10^  years  of  age  is  not  amenable  to  the 
law*  of  England  for  serions  offeuoes ;  the  pa- 
rents are  respionsible  for  its  actions  in  minor 
cases.  Aliove  that  age  the  offender  is  respon- 
sible, when  deemed  competent  to  distingnish 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  age  of  14  is 
Gxed'by  the  civil  law  as  the  age  of  criminal 
responsibility;  capital  punishment,  however, 
was  infiicted  for  mnrder  in  1029  on  a  boy  of  6 
years  of  age,  who  had  most  artfolly  concealed 
the  body  of  his  victim.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
may  be  taken  after  12,  and  youths  of  either 
sex  may  choose  a  guardian  at  the  age  of  14; 
but  no  person  under  21  can  execute  a  valid 
wilL  The  nubile  age  was  fixed  by  the  Roman 
law  at  14  (or  males  and  12  for  females,  and  at 
these  respective  agea  either  sex  may  in  Eng- 
land consent  to  marriage,  with  the  approval  of 
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guardians.  By  the  Code  Ntmolion,  the  nubile 
age  in  France  is  18  for  mafee  and  15  for  fe- 
males, with  the  approval  of  gnardians ;  at  17 
a  person  of  either  sex  may  be  an  executor  or 
an  execntrix;  and  at  19  a  minor  may  devise 
one  half  of  his  property.  In  the  United  States 
either  sex  may  choose  a  gaardian  at  14;  the 
nubile  sge  is  14  for  males  and  12  for  femalea. 
The  age  of  majority,  which  gives  both  sexes 
the  free  disposal  of  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  ei^joyment  of  all  civil  rights  be- 
longing to  their  sex  and  condition,  is  21  in  the 
IJnited  States,  Great  Britain,  and  modem 
European  countries  generally ;  but  in  ancient 
Rome  minority  continued  till  the  age  of  2fi. 


nal  conditions,  the  natural  period  of  human 
life  misht  be  extended  to  100  years,  in  lieu  of 
the  "  threescore  years  and  ten  "  of  the  Bible; 


treats  of  "  hnman  longevity  "  as  dependent  upon 
human  prudenoe  miunly,  and  easiiy  prolonged 
by  care  to  the  limit  of  lOO  years.  The  ages  of 
the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  have  been  a 
subject  of  critioal  dispute.  With  the  exception 
of  Enoch,  whom  "  God  took  "  at  the  age  of 
399,  they  are  all  represented  In  the  Bible  to 
have  lived  seven  or  eight  centuries.  Methuse- 
lah's age  was  969,  which  ia  the  greatest  on 
record.  After  the  deluge  life  graonally  grew 
shorter.  Shem  died  at  000,  Abraham  al 
1T&,  Isaac  at  160,  Jacob  at  147,  Joseph  al 
110.  Commentators  who  r^eot  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  statoments  concerning  the 
earlier  patriarchs  suppose  either  that  the  name 
of  each  patriaroh  denotes  a  clan  or  family  in- 
stead of  an  individual,  or  that  the  sacred 
bii^raphies  are  allegorical.  Eiatory  shows 
that  the  natural  term  of  life  has  varied 
little  during  some  4,000  years,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  extraordinary  cases  of  longevity  contin- 
ues much  the  same  at  present  as  it  was  in 
former  times.  The  average  dnration  of  exist- 
ence is,  however,  quite  another  question ;  and 
this  varies  with  uie  favorable  or  unfavorable 
habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  industry, 
mtWity,  and  dviUzed  culture.  Kor  has  lati- 
tude or  longitude  much  to  do  with  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  either  with  retard  to  avera^  or 
natural,  or  extraordinary  periods;  for  m  all. 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  where  natural  condi- 
tions are  otherwise  equally  favorable,  natoral, 
exceptional,  and  average  periods  maintain  re- 
spectively a  similar  ratio.  The  average  dnra- 
tion of  life  in  Europe,  according  to  statistical 
oalcnlations,  lies  somewhere  tietween  2S  and 
8S  jears;  the  highest  average  occurs  in  conn- 
triee  where  wealtii,  commerce,  and  civilization 
are  most  generally  diffused ;  Uie  lowest  where 

Kverty  end  ignorance  and  despotism  prevul. 
lese  &cts  have  been  carefully  observed  in  our 
times  by  life  insurance  companies,  as  the  basis 
of  commercial  calonlationa.  In  England  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  said  to  be  21  per  cent,  per 
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vumm;  while  in  Rnma  the  retnms  of  1B42 
gave  S^  per  cent,  for  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  coDnderably  more  th&n  thin  for 
cert&in  proviDeoa,  inolndiiig  the  bsmiu  of  the 
Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  l£e  Don.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  life  is  therefore  higher  in  Eng- 
luid  than  in  Rneaa;  but  we  might  probably 
find  as  many  cases  of  exceptional  longevity  in 
Rossia  as  in  England,  if  Btatistioal  returns  were 
made  with  eqnal  care  in  the  two  coantries. 
Comparative  longevity  hoa  not  received  as 
much  attention  as  the  averages  of  mortality  and 
the  mean  duration  of  eiistenoe  in  civilized 
statae,  bat  nameroDB  attthentio  reoorda  of  indi- 
Ttduaj  cases  may  be  found  in  every  nation. 
Pliny  gives  some  instances  of  longevity  taken 
ezolorively  fh)m  the  re^on  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Po,  as  found  on  the  record  of  the 
censna  isstitated  by  Vespsaian;  and  within 
these  narrow  limits  he  ennmerates  64  persons 
who  had  reached  the  age  <rf  100  years ;  14,  the 
age  of  110;  20,  129;  40,  180;  40,  135;  and 
80,  140  years.  In  the  wngle  town  of  Valcia- 
tiam  near  Plaoentia,  he  mentions  6  persons  of 
110,  4  of  120,  and  1  of  ISO  years  of  age. 
Among  the  ancient  philosophers  and  men  <£ 
note,  not  to  m«ition  women,  we  find  boom 
OBsea  of  eomparetive  longevity.  Sophooles  is 
said  to  have  lived  90  years;  Zeno,  98;  De- 
mocritna,  9B;  Pyrrho,  90-  Diogenes,  90;  leoo- 
rates,  98 ;  Gorgias  and  Eippooratafl,  npward 
of  100;  and  nomeroos  other  inatonoee  of  com- 
parative longevity  are  recorded  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  of  modern  times 
and  nations.  Dr.  Van  Oven  gives  IT  examples 
of  age  exceeding  160  years;  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
in  his  records  of  longevity,  gives  a  oatalogne  of 
8,000  or  4,000  cases  of  old  age,  verging  closely 
on  100  or  exceeding  it,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
reaching  as  high  as  IfiO  years.  Jfanyofthese 
easee  may  be  more  or  less  satiefactorily  anthen- 
ticated,  hnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  occo- 
nonal  prolongation  of  hnman  life  beyond  the 
age  of  100,  even  np  to  ITO,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  to  ISC,  the  age  of  Peter  Ozartan,  a 

Sessant  of  Honniry,  who  was  bom  in  1SS9  and 
ied  in  1724.  Bnt  these  cases  are  always  ex- 
ceptional in  comparison  with  the  average  du- 
ration of  life,  ana  therefore,  as  jodicions  writ- 
ers have  observed,  "no  fit  exponents  of  the 
aniversal  natural  capacity  for  life  in  man." 
The  average,  which  falls  below  the  natural 
tenn,  might  certainly  be  rtused  by  doe  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  nstnre  and  the  known  re- 
quirements of  healthy  life  in  states  and  cities, 
families  and  individuals.  The  natural  term  of 
life  differs  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  in  differ- 
ent pereons,  though  not  as  the  natural  stature 
differs  in  different  fsmUiee;  for  all  men  attain 
to  virility  about  86  or  40,  however  slowly  they 
decline  into  old  age.  To  this  extent  we  may 
regard  the  natural  term  of  human  development 
M  normal  or  constant;  but  some  maintain  tiieir 
vigor  many  years,  and  then  decline  most  rapid- 
ly and  die,  while  others  decline  slowly  and 
ei^oy  a  long  evening  of  life.    This  view  <^  the 


fiust  nii|:ht  give  eome  planribility  to  the  theory 
of  continuing  for  all  by  artificial  means  that 
slow  decline  which  nature,  Dnaa(rist«d,  mani- 
fests in  eome  rare  instances ;  but  nothing  being 
known  of  the  causes  of  mch  exceptional  lon- 
gevity, nothing  can  be  logically  predicated  of 
tiie  possible  results  of  any  human  scheme  tar 
lengthening  the  descending  period  of  human 
lif^. — Little  is  known  of  the  age  of  animals,  es- 
pecially the  non-domestioated  tribes.  Some 
isolated  facta,  however,  have  been  noted  with 
regard  to  the  age  attuned  by  cert^n  bird^ 
fisbea,  reptiles,  elnihanta,  dec.  The  East  In- 
dians believe  that  the  elephant  lives  eboot  800 
years,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  the  anl- 
male  having  been  kept  in  captivity  as  long  aa 
180  years,  their  age  being  unknown  when  thej 
were  first  token  wild  from  the  forest.  CamelB 
live  from  40  to  SO  years ;  horses  average  from 
25  to  80,  oxen  about  20,  sheep  8  or  6,  and 
d<^  from  19  to  14  years.  As  a  general  mle, 
the  larger  types  of  animals  live  longer  than  th« 
smaller,  in  tiie  vertebrated  classes,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  Sinne  kinds  of  ttirda 
attain  to  a  great  age;  the  swan  has  been 
known  to  live  100  years;  and  there  are  ID' 
stances  on  record  of  tiie  raven  having  exceeded 
that  age.  Birds  of  prey  attain  to  great  lon- 
gevity; the  eagle  has  survived  a  centary.  Par- 
rots have  been  knowa  to  live  60,  and  as  long 
as  80  years.  The  gallinaceous  trities  live  not 
BO  long.  Pheasants  and  domestic  poultry  rare- 
ly exceed  12  or  16  years.  Reptilee  of  some 
kinds  live  very  long.  A  tortoise  was  placed 
in  the  garden  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  cf 
Lambeth  in  1638,  during  the  life  of  Archbiahi^ 
Laud,  and  lived  till  1768,  when  it  perislied  bj 
accident.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  age  of 
large  serpents,  such  as  the  boa,  hut  smalt  batra- 
chians,  as  the  toad,  are  known  to  live  aboat  IE 
years.  Fishes,  and  animals  that  live  in  the 
water,  attain  in  many  instances  to  a  great  age. 
The  carp  has  been  known  to  live  200  years. 
Oonimon  river  troat  have  been  confined  in  a 
wdl  SO  and  even  60  years.  A  pike  has  been 
known  to  live  in  a  pond  90  years;  and  Gesner 
relates  that  in  1497  an  enormous  pike  waa 
caught  in  a  lake  near  Bulbronn,  in  Bwabia, 
wi£  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it,  recording  that 
it  was  put  into  the  lake  in  1230.  The  pike 
must  have  lived,  therefore,  at  least  2S7  years. 
The  ring  is  still  preserved  at  Uannheim.  The 
age  of  the  whale  is  known  by  the  size  and 
number  of  lamina  of  certain  organs  in  the 
month,  formed  of  a  homy  substance,  commmly 
called  whalebone.  These  lamina  increase 
yearly,  and  if  the  mode  of  computation  be  coi^ 
reot,  they  indicate  in  certain  casw  that  the  an~ 
imal  attains  to  an  age  of  400  years.  Little  is 
known  of  the  age  attained  by  animals  of  the 
lower  types,  snch  as  artionlata,  mollusea,  and 
radiata.  That  of  insects  has  received  some  at- 
tention, and  it  has  been  remarked  that  thongh 
the  first  period  of  life,  passed  in  the  grub  or 
caterjMllar  state,  extends  to  aever^  tnontfas  or 
even  years,  the  great  mi^orily  live  bnt  a  few 
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itjB  or  treelu  after  llie  metamorphoBia  by 
whkh  they  attain  to  a  more  perfect  fonn.  The 
ephemera,  when  it  leaves  ita  grab-life  in  the 
water,  tnd  anamefl  B  higher  form  and  an  aerial 
existence,  lives  bat  a  few  hoars,  and  dies  the 
verj  day  on  which  it  waa  bom  into  its  new 
life;  whence  ita  name,  «pk«mera,  passing  in  a 
dsy. — The  age  of  the  horse  in  hia  aac^iding 
phtaa  of  life  is  known  ohie&y  by  the  growth 
and  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  incisors,  commonly  called  nippers, 
la  each  jaw  of  the  horse  there  are  ax  of  uiese 
nippera,  brood,  thin,  and  trenchant  in  the  foal ; 
while  in  the  adolt  animal  the  crowns  become 
ttst,  and  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  hollow 
disk.  The  foal  or  milk  teeth  appear  abont  16 
4ays  after  birlii.  At  2^  years  of  age  the  mid- 
dle pftir  drop,  and  are  replaced  by  the  corre- 
moDdii^  pair  of  permanent  teetli.  At!^  years 
the  two  next,  one  on  each  side,  are  likewise 
replaced.  At  4^  years  the  two  external  nip- 
pers or  excisors  dri^  and  make  room  for  the 
eorreapondiBg'  pair  of  permanent  teetb.  Ail 
tJbeeo  permanent  nippers  are  flattened  on  the 
crown  M"  upper  snr&oe,  and  marked  in  Uie 
centre  with  a  circular  hoUow  pit;  this  pit  is 
nsdoflUy  effaced,  as  the  tooth  wears  slowly 
oown  to  a  level  with  iJie  bottom.  By  the  de- 
gree of  this  detrition,  or  wearing  of  tJie  teedi, 
the  age  of  the  animal  ia  detormmed  np  to  the 
8th  year,  when  the  marks  are  generally  quite 
eflaced.  The  external  pwr  of  nippers,  how- 
ever, appearing  a  year  or  two  atter  the  inter- 
mediate pair,  preserve  their  original  form  pro- 
porticmatMy  later.  The  age  of  a  horse  may 
stiB  be  determined  for  a  few  years,  after  the 
8tlk  year,  by  t^  appearance  and  comparative 
length  of  the  caame  teetii,  or  tushes;  these, 
howsTsr,  are  sometimes  wantang,  partionlarty 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  mares  they  are  rarely 
de*doped  at  all.  The  toshes  of  the  nnder  jaw 
q>pew  at  the  CLge  of  8^  years,  those  of  the  np- 
ptf  jaw  at  4.  They  are  sharp-pomted  nnCU  the 
age  of  6,  and  at  10  become  blont  and  long,  be- 
c«nae  the  gams  begin  about  that  time  to  r^ede 
from  the  roots  of  the  teetb,  leaving  them  naked 
aad  ezpoaed.  After  this  j>eriod  there  are  no 
obtain  means  of  determming  the  age  of  a 
horae,  but  soroe  eo^ectnre  may  be  made  Irota 
the  ctMiqtarative  nze,  blantness,  and  discolored 
^(pearanoe  et  the  toshes. — The  age  of  homed 
cattle  ii  more  readily  determined  by  the  growth 
(^  die  hams  than  t>y  the  growth,  sncceBsion, 
and  detritMHi  of  the  teeth.  Bat  Uie  horns  of 
axon,  riie^,  goata,  and  antelopes,  being  hollow 
and  pennaoent,  differ  widely  in  form,  struc- 
tan^  and  manner  of  growth  from  tiiom  of  the 
deer  tribe.  The  deer  Kind  died  fiieir  horns  an- 
naally,  and,  with  the  nngle  exoeption  of  the 
rMndeer,  the  malea  alone  have  horns.  At  first 
tbey  have  Uiem  in  the  form  of  simple  prickets, 
wiuMmtnybnnoheaorantlers;  but  each  suc- 
ceeding year  adds  one  or  more  branchea,  ao- 
cording  to  the  q>eoi«a,  np  to  a  certain  fixed 
period,  beyond  which  the  age  of  the  animal 
can  only  bo  ooi^ectared  from  the  size  at  the 
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horns  and  the  thickness  of  the  bnrr  or  knob  at 
their  roots,  which  bnrr  connects  them  with  the 
skull.  The  prickets  or  first  horns  of  the  com- 
mon stag  fall  daring  the  fid  year  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  each  one  being  replaced  by  one  with 
a  single  antler,  and  thence  called  the^ork.  This 
fklls  during  the  Sd  year,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
Sd  kind,  which  has  commonly  8  or  4,  and  some- 
times 6  branohee.  The  4th  and  following  pair  ' 
have  a  like  number  (rf  branchea,  and  the  num- 
ber f)t  antlers  goes  on  increasing  in  the  same 
manner  till  the  8th  year  of  the  animal's  life; 
after  which  they  follow  no  fixed  role,  but  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  number,  particularly  near 
tlie  sommit  of  the  Horn,  where  they  are  some- 
times grouped  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  and 
thence  called  "  royal  antlers."  The  fallow  deer, 
the  roebuck,  and  other  speciee  of  thb  genns, 
present  rimilar  examples  of  development;  the 
number  of  the  antlers  increasing  in  a  fixed 
ratio  up  to  a  certain  time,  beyond  which  the 
age,  as  in  the  sta^  can  only  be  determined  l)y 
the  comparative  size  of  the  bnrr  and  that  part 
of  the  uiaft  or  horn  from  which  the  antlers 
grow.  In  the  Mlow  deer,  tbe  prickets  of  the 
id  year  are  replaced  by  hama  bearing  two 
antlers  already  mdicating  tbe  palmated  form 
which  afterward  dietingriishea  them  froio  the 
antlers  of  other  deer.  This  palm  increases  in 
breadth,  and  asaumes  an  indented  form  on 
the  superior  and  posterior  borders,  and  the  4tb 
pair  of  horns,  shed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  are  replaced  by  others  in  whieh  the 
palm  is  cloven  or  subdivided  irregularly  into 
distinct  parts,  aaanming  in  old  animals  a  great 
diversity  and  singularity'  of  form.  Finally,  the 
borna  begin  to  uirink  in  size,  and  ore  s^  to 
end  in  becoming  simple  prickets  as  in  tbe  lat 
year.  The  horns  of  oxen,  aheep,  goats,  and  an- 
telopes are  hollow  and  permuient.  '  Tbey  con- 
rist  <tf  a  sheath  of  horn  covering  a  bony  core 
or  process  of  tbe  skull,  and  growing  traia  the 
root,  where  an  additional  knob  or  ring  ia  formed 
each  year ;  and  thus  tbe  number  of  these  rings 
is  a  sare  indication  of  the  animal's  age.  The 
growth  of  the  horns  is  not  uniform  tiiron^out 
the  year,  but  varies  with  tiie  seasons.  The  in- 
crease takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  no 
further  addition  until  the  following  year.  In 
tbe  cow  kind,  the  horns  appear  to  grow  uni- 
formly during  the  first  3  years,  and  up  to  tiiat 
period  they  are  smooth  and  without  wrinklea; 
but  after  the  age  of  8  years,  eadi  succeeding 
year  adds  a  ring  to  the  root  of  the  horn.  The 
age  is  determined,  therefore,  in  this  species,  by 
allowing  S  years  for  tbe  smooth  part  of  the 
bom,  and  1  for  each  of  the  rings,  where  the^ 
exist  In  sheep  and  goata  the  horns  show  their 
first  knob  or  ring  in  the  2d  year,  whence  the 
top  or  smooth  part  counts  for  only  1.  These 
pecnharitiea  have  not  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served in  antelopes  to  give  us  a  rule  for  deter- 
mining &e  age  of  tbe  animal  by  the  growth 
and  appearance  of  the  horn. — Some  plants  and 
trees  run  their  whole  career  in  a  year  or  two, 
as  the  families  of  innn*!  and  biennis  plants, 
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while  A  few  speoieB  of  the  targer  growth  of 
(reea  live  centuries,  ancl  even  tens  of  oentnriea. 
The  oriental  plane,  the  baobab,  the  cheatant 
tree,  the  great  M»qw>ia  of  California,  and  the 
decidnona  oypren  are  said  to  fHirnish  indiridnal 
■peoimene,  the  age  of  which  attuns  to  several 
thoosand  years;  as  much,  in  fact,  u  4,000  or 
6,000  years  or  more.  Yew  trees  are  reported 
to  floarish  in  certain  cases  after  a  life  of  l,fiOO 
or  S,OO0  years.  Adanson  fonnd  trees  of  the 
baobab  speciee  in  Africa  which  he  oompnted  to 
be  6,160  yean  of  age;  and  the  younger  De 
Oaudolle  reports  the  decidnous  cypress  of  Oha- 
pnltepec,  in  Mexico,  to  be  still  older.  The 
oaobab  of  Senegal,  measuring  90  feet  in  girth, 
and  the  gigantic  draeimia  draco  at  Orotava  in 
Teneriffe,  which  Homboldt  dassee  with  the 
baobab,  are  aapposed  to  be  among  the  oldest 
inhabitoiita  of  uie  earth.  The  ^long  sweet 
chestnut  trees  on  Hoimt  Etna,  one  of  which 
measareslfiO  feet  in  circumference,  another  70, 
and  another  64,  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
baobabs  Just  mentioned ;  and  the  oriental  plane 
tree  in  the  valley  of  Bnynkdere,  near  Constan- 
tinople, having  a  girth  of  ISO  feet  and  an  in- 
ternal cavity  60  feet  in  circumference,  is  deemed 
as  old  as  any  other  tree  existing.  The  great 
tequoia  giganUa  of  the  Uaripoea  and  CaTave- 
Tfia  groves  of  California,  measuring  90  feet  in 
oircamferenoe,  and  attaining  a  hdght  of  over 
800  feet,  withont  donbt  livea  over  2,000  years. 
Eight  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  at  Jerusalem,  which  historical 
doeuments  prove  to  have  existed  before  the 
Beljnk  Turks  took  poesesnon  of  that  oity, 
BOO  years  ago ;  and  the  yew  trees  at  Fonatain 
abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  were  reported  to  be  old 
wl^ea  the  abbey  was  erected,  in  1132.  They 
are  probably  more  than  1,000  years  of  age 
now ;  and  the  old  yew  tree  formerly  in  Foth- 
eringhill  churchyard  in  Perthshire,  and  meas- 
uring 66)-  feet  in  circumference,  was  believed 
to  have  existed  more  than  SO  centuries.  At 
Ankerwyke  house,  near  Stunee,  is  a  celebrated 
jew  tree,  older  than  the  meeting  of  the  English 
barons  at  Konnymede,  in  June^  121B,  the  date 
of  Uagna  Charta;  and  many  other  coses  of 
extreme  antiquity  are  well  authenticated  with 
regard  to  the  trees  of  the  yew  species.  The 
trunk  of  the  Ankerwyke  house  yew  tree  meas- 
ures 9  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  at  8  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  its  branches  overshadow  an 
area  of  207  feet  in  circumference.  Hany  oaks 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  New  Forest  which 
presented  as  many  as  800  or  400  concentric 
'  rings,  each  of  which  denotes  a  year's  ^owth ; 
and  oaks  exist  much  lai^r  in  dimensions  and 
of  greater  age,  some  exceeding  probably  1,200 
years.  Dr.  Plott  mentions  an  oak  felled  at 
Norbury  which  measured  45  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  Broddington  oak,  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  was  64  feet  in  ^rth,  and  Damory's 
oak  in  Dorsetshire  88  feet.  The  age  of  the  ial^ 
ter  was  computed  to  be  about  2,000  years. 
■Wallace's  oak  at  Ellerriey,  near  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  TOO  years 


of  age,  and  is  still  flourishing.  At  Irons,  in  the 
Orisons,  a  lime  tree  measuring  61  feet  in  girth, 
planted  in  1284^  was  still  existing  in  1792,  and 
was  therefore  known  to  be  nearly  608  yean  of 
age ;  and  in  1776  some  famous  ovpreeses  called 
eupretoi  d»  la  tultana,  in  the  palace  garden  of 
Granada,  were  reputed  to  be  800  or  900  years 
old.  An  elm  tree  planted  br  Henry  IV.  was 
standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Lnxembout«  pal- 
ace, in  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  1769 ;  anil  others  are  knowa 
to  be  of  more  than  a  century's  growth ;  but  it  is 
not  well  ascertuned  that  they  sometimM,  as  af- 
firmed, attain  to  the  age  of  800  years.  Bac<Hi's 
elms,  in  Gray's  Inn  walk,  London,  planted  ia 
1600,  decayed  prematurely  in  ITSO;  and  the 
elms  of  the  long  walk  at  Windsor,  planted  early 
in  the  last  century,  though  still  flns  trees,  are 
evidently  past  their  prime.  The  way  in  which 
the  age  of  some  of  tibese  trees  has  been  com- 
puted is  twofold:  first,  by  comparison  with 
other  very  old  trees,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
which  was  known;  and  secondly,  by  catting 
out  a  portion  of  the  trunk  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre,  and  counting  the  number 
of  concentric  rings  that  are  vinble.  In  exoge- 
nous trees,  the  woody  cylinder  of  one  year's 
growth  is  divided  from  the  succeeding  and  pre- 
ceding by  a  denser  substance,  which  marks  dis- 
tinctlj  the  lines  of  separation  between  each 
year.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  safBciently 
tmstworthy  to  give  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  and  the  second  would  be  still  better  if 
care  were  token  to  avoid  all  cause  of  errtw; 
but  Dr.  Lindley  states  in  his  "Introduction  to 
Botany,"  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  inequality 
of  thidcness  in  the  annual  layers  of  wood 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  stem  or  trunk,  an  exami- 
nation made  on  the  stunted  or  less  developed 
nde  only  might  lead  to  a  miscalculation  of  the 
age;  the  error  thus  induced  being  in  scHna 
cases  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  or  more.  Ther« 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
such  mistakes  ore  common,  or  that  the  ages  of 
celebrated  specimens,  authenticated  as  above, 
have  been  obtained  by  such  miscalcnlationa. 
The  palm  trees,  and  some  tropical  tribes  of  en- 
d<^enous  plants,  are  said  to  attun  to  an  age  <^ 
100  or  200  years,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
certdn  Bradlias  cocoanut  palms  maj  be  as 
much  as  600  or  700  years  old ;  but  the  method 
of  computing  their  age  is  hardly  to  be  relied 
on.  This  conusts  in  counting  the  nnmtier  of 
rings  externally  vinble  upon  their  rind,  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  summit  of  the  stem,  or 
by  comparing  the  oldest  specimens,  the  age 
of  which  is  unknown,  with  young  trees,  of  a 
known  age  and  like  species ;  but  no  confidoioe 
can  be  placed  in  such  a  method.  The  date 
palm,  which  is  best  known  to  Enropeana,  does 
not  attain  to  a  very  great  age.  The  Arabs  do 
not  assign  to  it  a  longevity  exceeding  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  mode  of  growth  seems 
to  preclude  even  the  poeubility  oif  attaining  to 
a  great  age,  compared  with  the  exogenous  claei. 
(See  Eniwobnb,  and  Exooens.) 
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iCHI  (aikc.  Aginimm,  or  Affmnmn),  the 
chief  town  of  the  depu'tmeiit  of  Lot-et-Ua- 
nmne,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  78  tn.  8.  E.  of  Bordeaux ;  pop.  in 
1866,  18,222.  The  old  quarter  of  the  town  is 
compooed  chiefly  of  narrow  streets.  The 
hoiuea  in  the  modem  quartet-  are  boilt  on  the 
slope  of  a  hiU  adorned  with  trees  and  vine- 
jaras.  Agen  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  847.  Among  the  distingaished  natives  of 
the  town  were  Bolpicins  Bevenm,  Lac^pMe, 
and  the  yoonj^er  Scaliger,  whose  more  emi- 
nent father  Johns  removed  hither  fHtni  Verona. 
The  last  representative  of  the  troubadours,  the 
poet  Jaamiii,  was  also  a  native  and  resident  of 
Agen.  It  is  famous  for  Its  prunes  and  ita  man- 
nbctore  of  serges. 

IGEHT,  in  law,  a  person  appointed  to  perform 
an  act  for  another.  He  may  be  uther  special 
or  general,  or  may  be  appc^ted  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly.  So  form  of  appointment 
la  required.  An  agent  may  be  created  either 
by  deed,  or  by  a  simple  letter,  or  by  word  of 
mouth.  To  ezeoute  legal  instrumenta,  the 
antbority  must  be  equal  in  value  with  the 
instrument  to  be  executed;  thus  a  power  to 
ugn  and  execute  deeds  must  be  created  by  a 

Kwer  under  seaL  Some  persons  are  agents 
the  very  nature  of  their  bu^eis,  such  as 
attorneys,  auctioneers,  bailifi^  brolLera,  sbip- 
maaters,  foctors,  and  others.  The  agent  may 
bind  his  principal  by  his  acts.  Such  liability 
must  necessarily  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
tus  authority ;  thus,  the  eaptein  of  a  ship  could 
not  bind  his  owners  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  land.  The  agent  entering  into  a  conti'act 
on  behalf  of  a  principal  whose  name  he  dis- 
closea  is  protected  from  personal  liability; 
but,  if  acting  on  l>ehalf  of  a  principal  un- 
known, ha  is  himself  liable,  unless  the  third 
par^  elect  to  proceed  ogdnst  the  principal. 
A  professional  agent  is  bound  to  exercise  due 
diligence,  and  to  bring  a  Mr  degree  of  skill 
ind  knowledge  to  the  discbaige  of  the  dutiee 
he  undertakes.  If  he  be  an  unprofessional 
agent,  be  is  still  bound-to  exercise  the  ordinary 
judgment  of  a  prudent  man  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  a&irs.  The  circumstance  of  his 
i)eing  o  gratuitous  agent  does  not  alt«r  the 
liability  of  the  a^nt  to  the  principal  in  this 
respect.  The  limits  of  an  agent's  powers  roust 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  instmc- 
tioos.  If  special,  he  is  limited  to  their  strict 
letter;  if  general,  he  must  act  for  the  best 
interoet  of  hia  principal,  and  the  usages  of 
trade  and  commerce  will  have  considerable 
weight  in  determining  the  propriety  of  his 
antdQct.  He  is  bound  to  ^ve  early  notice  (tf 
all  occnrrences  affectiiig  his  principal's  inter- 
ests ;  he  is  Ixiund  to  account  for  funds  imme- 
diately on  their  receipt,  and  even  for  the 
nsnfhict  of  the  same  if  retained  or  employed 
by  him;  be  may  not  buy  Irom  nor  sell  to  his 
principal,  unleeH  by  express  assent;  and  in 
some  cases  contracts  for  the  benetlt  of  a  person 
acting  in  a  fidudory  capacity  are  absolutely 


void.  The  rights  of  on  agent  are  to  reimburse- 
ment of  all  charges  and  expenses  wluoh  he 
may  have  incurred  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  not  caused  by  nis  own  oareless- 
neea  or  negligence.  He  is  also  entitied  to  re- 
muneration of  a  reasonable  character  for  bis 
services ;  and  lastly,  he  is  entitled  to  indemnity 
against  the  oonsequenoee  of  all  acts  done  by 
him  on    Iwhalf   of  his  principal  within  his 

Swers,  provided  that  such  acts  are  not  wrong- 
to  thud  parties,  in  which  case  the  agent  is 
personally  liable.  For  the  more  complete  pro- 
tection of  his  rights  in  these  respects,  he  has  a 
lien  upon  all  property  of  his  principal  placed 
in  his  liands. — The  powtion  of  third  parties 
may.  lie  inferred  from  the  forcing.  The 
a^ent  may,  in  his  dealings  with  tuird  parties, 
bind  his  principal  in  all  matten  fairly  within 
the  scope  and  object  of  his  employment.  If 
he  exceed  his  powers,  the  third  party  has  no 
ot>^  whatever  on  the  principal;  the  olum 
which  the  third  party  may  have  on  the  agent 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in 
particular  on  the  fact  of  his  principal  being 
disclosed.  Public  officers,  whether  noting 
within  their  powers  or  not,  are  not  liable  for 
contracts  entered  into  as  such  public  officers. 
For  wrongAil  Kate  and  ii^ories  (not  of  a  crim- 
inal character)  committed  by  agents,  such  as 
trespasses  nnder  color  of  law,  or  acoldonta 
resulting  from  negligence,  the  principal  may 
be  made  liable,  provided  that  the  agent's  acta 
be  incontestably  within  the  line  of  his  duty. 
But  the  perpetrator  of  a  wrong  not  being 
entilJed,  by  tile  policy  of  the  law,  to  shield 
himaelf  behind  a  principal,  the  agent  is  Uable 
as  well  as  the  principal. 

IGiS,  a  term  used  to  dedgnate  various  epochs 
in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race.  Ue^od 
mentions  Ave,  and  Ovid  four.  The  golden  age, 
synchronous  with  the  reign  of  Saturn,  was  a 
period  of  patriu^shal  simplicity,  when  the 
earth  yielded  its  fruits  spontaneously  and  roring 
waa  eternal;  the  silver  age,  governed  by 
Jupiter,  was  a  lawless  time,  in  which  the 
seasooB  were  first  divided,  agriontture  took 
its  rise,  and  men  began  to  hold  property 
in  land;  the  bnuen  age,  or  reign  of  Nep- 
tune, was  an  epoch  of  war  and  violence;  in 
the  heroic  age  (canittcd  by  Ovid)  the  world 
began  to  aspire  toward  better  things ;  and  in 
the  iron  or  Plutonian  age,  in  which  Hesiod 
believed  himself  to  lie  living,  justice  and  piety 
hod  disappeared  from  tiie  earth.  Fiohte  divid- 
ed human  history  into  five  ages,  of  which  he 
conceived  that  we  were  in  the  third ;  while 
Hegel  and  Oomte  reckoned  three,  placing  us  in 
the  last. — European  arohseologists  have  divided 
the  prehistoric  period  into  the  age  of  stone,  so 
called  because  men  are  supposed  to  have  been 
at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the  nee  of 
metals,  and  to  have  made  their  rude  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  and  husbandry  exclusively 
of  stone ;  and  the  age  of  bronze,  when  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  tin  wss  employed.  The 
recent  diaooveries  among  the  remains  of  the 
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lake  dwellingg  of  Switzerland  lave  afibrded 
stroDK  confirmation  of  this  theory,  and  aop- 
p<ni^  the  farther  opinion  that  the  men  m 
atone  and  the  men  of  bronxe  were  eotirelj 
distinct  racea.  To  the  bronze  age  HUooeeded 
the  men  of  iron.  The  antiquity  of  these  ogee 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture. — The  term  Mtddlb 
AoEB  is  applied  to  the  period  of  aeveral  oen- 
toriee  BepsTHting  the  ftnoieat  and  modem  epoohs 
of  European  history,  considered  by  some  as  ex- 
tending trvtn  the  tail  of  the  weatem  Nopire  in 
470  to  the  discovery  of  America  in  14SS ;  but 
other  nearly  aynohronone  ev«ita  have  been  fi»ed 
upon  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  middle  age  in 
oriental  history,  but  Hallam  applies  that  t«rm, 
for  the  Greeks  and  tlieir  eastern  neighbors,  to 
the  era  of  Uohammed. — The  Base  Ae>s  is  a 
term  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  that  period 
of  intellectaal  depression  in  the  history  of 
Eorope  from  the  establishment  of  the  barbarian 
supremacy  in  the  6tli  century  to  the  revivri  of 
learning  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth,  thus 
nearly  oorremonding  in  eit^t  with  the  middle 
ages.  The  last  of  the  andent  authors  was 
Bofithius,  after  whose  death,  abont  024,  the 
decline  of  literature,  prepared  during  several 
preTions  centnrieis,  become  inconceivably  rapid. 
The  darkest  period  for  Europe  generally  was 
^ont  the  7th  century.  The  earliest  ugn  ot  revi- 
vti,  however,  was  seen  in  Ireland  as  far  back  as 
Qte  ^th.  In  the  10th  Italy  and  England  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition  c^  itarbarism,  while 
in  Franoe  and  Germany  there  was  more  or  less 
onltare,  which  increased  considerably  during 
the  11th.  The  comparative  prosperity  of  scho- 
lastic learning  in  the  Ilth  and  ISth  oeotoriea 
was  followed  by  a  relapse  in  taste  and  oloesioal 
knowledge  wbieh  lasted  through  the  ISth 
andUth. 

UEEaUiS,  Ung  of  Sparta,  was  the  stm  of 
Arohidamns  11.,  and  the  sneoessor  of  Agis  II.  in 
898  B.  0.  He  was  not  the  legitimate  hmr  to 
the  throne,  but  Leotjchidea,  bis  nephew,  being 
eospeoted  of  illegitimacy,  was  set  aside  on  the 
death  of  Agis,  by  the  influence  of  Lysander, 
and  AgesilauB  substituted  for  him.  Agesilaus, 
having  received  only  the  ordinary  education  of 
a  Spartan  citiMn,  was  very  popular  with  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  was  lame  and 
of  small  stature.  Objection  was  made  to  him 
on  this  ground  when  Lysander,  the  conqueror 
of  Athens,  proposed  him  fbr  the  sueoession, 
and  an  augur  prophesied  agwnst  him.  Lysan- 
der replied  that  a  lame-footed  king  was  better 
than  a  man  who  was  not  of  pure  Ileraclidan 
blood.  Agedlaus  snbmitted  to  the  restraints 
of  a  constitutional  king  and  pEud  court  to  the 
ephori.  Soon  after  his  accession  an  expedi- 
tion against  Perwa  was  determined  upon. 
Ageailaua,  accompanied  by  Lysander,  accented 
the  oommand,  and  was  placed  at  the  heao  of 
the  council  of  war.  He  burst  into  Asia  Minor, 
868  B.  0.,  and  forced  TiBsapbemes,  the  Persian 
satrap,  to  beg  for  a  three  months'  tnioe,  which 
was  sworn  to  by  both  parties.    It  was  treocb- 


eronsly  broken  by  TisMphemee,  bnt  kept  by 
Agesilans  ftom  eoiksiderataona  both  of  priadple 
and  policy.  AiW  many  sncoe»es  in  Asia 
Minor,  he  marched  his  anny  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrap  Phamabazus.  In  a  two 
years'  oompugn  be  brought  his  troops  into  the 
highest  Btat«  of  effldency,  and  never  allowed 
them  to  desecrate  Uie  temples  of  the  foreign 
gods.  Having  overoome  all  the  satraps  in  the 
neighborhood,  Ageeilaus  ooneeived  the  gigoaUe 
scheme  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Per- 
dan  empire,  and  meeting  the  king  of  Persia 
face  to  face,  as  Alexander  afterward  did.  The 
money  <^  the  Ferrian  monarch,  iteely  need  in 
Athens  and  Thebes,  had  meantime  stirred  up 
in  Greece  itself  a  coalition  against  Sparta-  and 
her  allies,  and  the  ephori  sent  a  messenger  to 
Agesilans  recalling  him.  He  returned  from  Asia 
Mmor  by  way  of  the  U^espont  throof^ 
Thraoe,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  fighting  Ma 
way  when  he  waa  opposed,  and  muring  the 
march  in  SO  days.  Xenopbon  aooompaiued 
him.  He  met  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at  Ooro- 
nea  in  Bcsotia  (SB4),  and  won  a  weU  contested 
battle,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
many  of  his  choice  body  guard  of  Spartans 
were  slain.  He  regretted  fte  Oorinthian  war, 
becanse  it  weakened  in  a  i>atriddal  stmggla 
those  forces  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  nave 
been  turned  against  Persia.  His  bitter  ani- 
modty  against  Thebes  led  him  to  screen  and 
sapport  Phfflbidas,  the  Spartan  who  treach- 
eroosly  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  and  he 
also  saved  the  life  of  Sphodrias,  who  made 
an  equally  unprincipled  but  len  snoceerfU  at- 
tempt upon  the  Hneus,  This  oondact  to  states 
with  which  Sparta  was  at  peace  onited  Thebea 
and  Athens,  and  they  jointij  declared  war 
against  the  Looedesmonians.  Ageeilaus  waa 
not  present  at  the  defeat  of  Lenctra  (S71), 
after  which  his  state  never  reguned  its  ancient 
ascendancy ;  bnt  he  defended  the  dty  of  Sparta 
with  success  against  Epaminondas  and  his  al- 
lied army.  His  son  Archidamue  soon  after- 
ward gtuned  an  easy  victory  over  the  Arcadi- 
ans, which  revived  Uie  drooping  courage  of  the 
Lacedtemonians.  The  impoverished  condition 
of  Sparta  aft«r  Lenctra  was  partly  remedied 
by  the  bene&ctioDs  of  Agenlans,  who  gave  up 
to  the  state  all  the  money  and  preeents  which 
he  hod  reoeived  from  various  oriental  poten- 
tates.  The  last  scene  of  his  life  was  held  by 
the  Greeks  to  hare  been  nnwortiiy  of  his  re- 
nown. He  agreed  to  ud  Toohos,  an  Egyptian 
revolter  against  the  Persian  monareh,  with  a 
band  of  Laconion  mercenaries.  When  be 
landed  he  slept  on  the  shore  on  straw  and 
under  the  open  sky,  though  more  than  80  years 
old.  The  E^tians  oould  hardly  believe  that 
the  ill-clad,  mean-looking  little  old  man  whom 
they  saw  before  them  was  he  who  once  held 
the  destinies  of  Greece  and  Perda  in  his  hands. 
Tachoa  would  not  give  him  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  land  forces,  but  offered  him  the  post 
of  second  in  oommand  aftier  himself.  This  dis- 
gusted tiie  old  soldier,  and  when  Nectanabia 
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revolted  from  Tachoe  he  declared  for  tbe 
former.  Neatvubis  aabjected  him  to  new  ha- 
miliAtiona,  bnt  AgedlaoB  ruoned  him  fhnn  & 
perUooa  jxwition,  and  seated  him  firmly  in 
power.  Th«  Egyptian  Kare  him  320  tolento 
fur  his  serrioea,  with  which  he,  in  the  winter 
of  861-8G0,  haatoned  homeward  to  lay  tiieni  at 
the  feet  of  his  beloved  Sparta,  then  engaged  in 
war.  He  never  reached  home,  bat  died  on 
tfaeeoastofAfiico,  whither  he  had  been  driven 
bj  k  tempest,  at  the  age  of  about  80,  after  a 
reisn  of  88  years.  Hie  bodj  was  embalmed  in 
melted  wax  and  taken  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
qilendidly  buried. 

IMOSBniS,  or  Ikmknc,  a  B.  E.  buliwi<^ 
of  Norway,  in  the  dlooeee  of  Ohristiania;  area, 
a,01Siq-n>-;  pop-io  18■1^  ^H^*^-  Itabounda 
is  beantifal  Boeoery,  moontuns,  lakee,  and  wa- 
terfalls. The  oblef  trade  1h  in  pitch  and  lom- 
ber,  with  smne  ir(»i,  tallow,  and  hides.  The 
vbole  dlooeee  of  Cbrieti&nia  was  formerly  called 
AggBehnat. 

MSUH,  or  tagkilB,  a  village  in  the  oonn- 
ty  of  Galway,  Ireland,  80  m.  £.  of  Galwny, 
ftmoos  for  the  orownlng  victory  of  William  III. 
over  James  11.,  July  IS,  1691.  The  marqnis 
St  Roth,  a  French  general,  commanded  the 
forG«B  of  Jamee,  E6,000  strong^  whiie  6inkel 
led  those  of  WiUiam,  18,000.  Bt  Rnth  hod 
nude  able  dispoationa  for  Uie  battle,  bnt,  Jeol- 
ooB  at  the  Irish  generals,  hod  kept  his  plane  to 
himeel^  and  when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
shot  eorlv  in  the  action  there  was  no  one  to 
succeed  him.  The  English  troops,  in  spite  of 
the  well  chosen  position  of  their  opponents, 
compeUing  them  to  advance  through  a  deep  bog, 
toUUy  roated  thera,  killing,  it  is  said,  7,000, 
and  tudog  460  prisoners,  while  their  own  lose 
was  cflly  1,700  killed  and  wounded. 

AdMCDUBT,  now  iitaMnt,  a  vlUage  In  the 
department  d  Pas  de  Calais,  France,  7  m.  N. 
E.  of  Hesdin,  on  the  plains  near  which,  on  Oct. 
25,  Ills,  Henry  V.  of  England,  with  only 
1&,000  men,  defeated  the  French  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  sent  against  him  by  the  danphin 
(son  of  the  insane  king,  Charles  Vl.)  and  com- 
manded by  D'Albret,  constable  of  France, 
aided  by  many  famous  captains.  Tbe  battle, 
which  tasted  three  or  fonr  hoars,  was  won 
chiefly  throogh  the  saperiority  of  the  English 
archers,  who  ^most  annihilated  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  when  these  bad  been  drawn,  by  the 
excellent  strategy  of  the  Engilsh,  into  a  swamp 
that  lay  between  the  armies.  In  this  despe- 
rate conflict  the  French  lost  the  dokes  of  Alen- 
^on,  Brabant,  and  Barre,  the  high  constable, 
grand  master,  and  high  admiral  of  France,  the 
master  of  the  crossbows,  above  120  princes  of 
the  blood  oud  nobles,  and  8,400  belted  knights, 
esqnirea,  and  gentlemen  of  birth ;  of  the  lower 
ranks  there  fell  only  ],e00  men.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish, there  fell  only  the  dnke  of  York,  the  eari 
of  Sndblk,  one  knight,  one  esqnire,  and  abont 
600  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms.  The  dnkes  of 
Orleans  and  Bonrbon  and  the  high  marshal  of 
France,  with  1,SOO  knights  and  nobles,  were 
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CApttired,  and  languished  for  many  years  in 
English  prisons, 

IGlNCOeKT,  Jen  lepthte  Uili  Gew^e  Sc- 
ran 4',  a  French  archfeolo^st,  born  at  Beau- 
vais,  April  5,  1780,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  2^ 
1814.  Uierepntationrests  en  a  work  executed 
in  Rome,  entitled  Jfiitoire  d»  Part  par  lit 
monumentt,  depuU  ta  dieadaice  au  guatrUme 
liiele  juiou'd  len  rfnoitvell«m«nt  au  leixiime 
(9  vols,  folio,  with  SS5  engravings,  1828),  to 
which  are  added  analytical  tables  by  M.  Gence. 

IfilS,  the  nam^  of  four  kings  of  Sparta. — 
ig/tt  L,  who  gave  name  to  tbe  A^  line  of 
the  jtnnt  kings  of  Sparta,  is  of  uncertain  his- 
tory, hot  is  said  to  have  reigned  aboat  1,000 
B.  0.,  to  have  deprived  the  conquered  people 
of  Laconta  of  their  eqnality  with  the  Spartans, 
and  to  have  mode  slaves  ot  tbe  revolted  Helots 
(citizens  of  Heloe).  The  following  were  ail  of 
the  Proclid  line.— Ifla  H.  (437~SS8  B.  0.), 
son  of  Archidomus  11.,  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  repeatedly  in- 
vaded Attica.  His  son  Leotyahides  being 
considered  illegitimate,  he  was  sncoeeded  by 
his  brother  Ageulans. — Agta  III.  (888-881 
B.  C.)  reigned  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  expedition  into  Asia.  In  the  abeenoe  of 
that  conqneror,  he  made  an  irruption  into  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  defeated  with  great  alangbter 
by  Antipater,  the  viceroy  whom  Alexander 
had  left  behind  bun,  and  fell  fighting. — 
Agta  IT.  (244-240  B.  0.),  sm  of  Eadamldas 
II.,  having  come  to  the  throne  when  he  was 
but  20  years  of  age,  oonoelved  a  liberal  system 
of  political  and  social  change.  The  privileged 
class,  who  engrossed  all  the  power  of  the  state, 
and  almost  all  its  wealth,  and  who  were  alone 
entitled  to  coll  themselves  Spartans,  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  700  heads  of  families,  of  whom 
not  more  than  100  were  wealthy.  As  by  the 
laws  of  Lyeurgns  no  Spartan  citizen  oonid  po»- 
sees  more  than  one  lot  of  land,  three  fourths  of 
these  100  wealthy  proprietors  were  women, 
who  were  not  deemed  to  be  afTeoted  by  the 
Lycnr^an  laws,  and  in  whosehsndsraoet  of  the 
landed  estates  had  accumulated.  Agis  himself, 
bis  mother,  and  his  grandmother  were  amo:^ 
the  wealtJiiest  proprietors.  His  plan  was,  that 
the  great  proprietors  should  ^ve  np  all  their 
estates  above  the  limit  prescribed  byLycurgna, 
and  that  this  surplusage  should  be  divided  in 
this  way:  4,500  estates,  situated  in  the  dis- 
tricts  adjoining  the  city  of  Sparta,  to  be  ^ven 
to  the  poorer  Spartan  citizens  and  the  tnoat 
respectable  aliens,  and  15,000  estates  to  be  cut 
out  from  the  outlying  portions  of  Laconia, 
and  beetcwed  on  as  many  Peri(»ci  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  who  were  to  be  admitted  to 
Spartan  oitisenahip ;  all  debts  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  whole  community  to  start  with  a  fresli 
score.  He  gained  over  his  mother  Ageaistrata 
and  his  grandmother  Archidamia,  and  after- 
ward his  other  relatives  and  private  friends. 
The  senate  rqected  the  project  by  a  m^ority 
of  one',  but  a  publio  meeting  was  called,  when 
A^  spoke,  and  offered  to  ^ve  np  his  prt^rty. 
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Leonidos,  joint  king  vlth  Agls,  who  vith  a 
m^orit;  of  the  propertj  holders  was  oppoMd 
to  the  scheme,  wtu  soon  after  condeianea  and 
deposed  for  havine  married  a  foreigner  and  re- 
Bided  in  a  foreign  land.  A  plot  wm  laid  to  as- 
BftsBinate  him,  but  Agis  proteoted  him,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  leave  Sparta  mihnrt.  The  ephm' 
Ageailans,  who  was  deeply  in  deht,  procured  a 
decree  to  abolish  all  debts,  and  all  acKnowledg- 
ments  of  debt  were  pablioly  burned  in  the  mar- 
ket place ;  bnt  while  Agis  was  absent  in  com- 
mand of  an  armj  against  the  ^toliana,  Agesi- 
I&OH  intrigued  aaccessfallj  agunst  the  folfll- 
ment  of  the  original  design.  Leomdoa  was 
recalled  and  reinstated,  and  Agis  Bed  to  a 
sanctuarr.  The  cooservatives,  not  daring  to 
take  his  life  in  a  temple,  kidnapped  him  while 
he  stole  oat  to  take  a  bath,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  An  impromptu  bial  was  held,  and  he 
was  hurried  to  execution.  His  motner  and 
grandmother  shared  his  fate. 

iCLU^nir,  apunter  of  the  island  of  Thaaos, 
flourished  about  500  B.  G.  He  was  the  father 
and  instniolor  of  Poljgnotus  and  Aristophon. 
There  was  a  later  painter  of  the  same  name, 
probably  his  grandstm. 

ISMEGEIE,  or  fliffgiBi  thepropername  of  the 
Uohawks,  me  at  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Ho- 
tinomdonni  orlrtx^uois.  As  a  tribe  they  called 
themselves  Oamuagwari,  "  the  She  Bear," 
whence  they  were  termed  by  the  neighboring 
Algonqnin  tribes  MfthsQoft,  a  name  cormptoa 
by  the  English  into  Mohawk.  The  French 
joined  the  Canada  tribes  agunst  them  in  1600 ; 
but  the  Ontch  made  a  treaty  with  them  in  ISIS 
at  Norman's  Kill,  which  proved  lasting,  and 
the  English  also  secured  their  friendship.  Yet 
French  Catholic  missionaries  won  many  oonveria 
among  them,  who  subsequently  contributed  to 
build  up  their  three  villages  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. During  the  French  and  English  wars 
they  did  good  service  against  Canada,  bnt  in  the 
revolutionary  war  the  tribe  under  Brant  joined 
the  English  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
American  settlements.  In  1784  they  retired  to 
Grand  River,  Upper  Canada,  where  they  now 
are.  The  "Hohawk  Radicals"  of  Bruyas  is 
the  follest  published  dictionary  of  their  lan- 
guage, though  Marconx's  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary are  the  most  complete.  Brant  trans- 
lated the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  and  a 
part  of  the  Bible  into  Mohawk. 

IGNAMOi  a  lake  between  Naples  and  Poz- 
ZQoli,  about  60  feet  deep.  The  waters  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and 
the  lake  is  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Tradition  says  there  was  formerly 
a  town  here,  which  was  deetroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; and  some  antiquaries  coi^ecture  that  it 
was  the  fish  pond  of  LucuUus,  who  had  a  villa 
in  the  neighborhood.  Mosaics  and  ruins  of 
baths  are  found.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake 
are  natural  sulphur  baths  (Stufe  di  San  Ger- 
mans), useful  m  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  and 
100  paces  from  there  is  the  celebrated  Grotta 
del  Cane.    (See  Gbotto.) 
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ICKB,  BdM,  aooording  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, a  Christian  martyr,  of  a  noble  Roman 
ftmily,  beheaded  in  the  perseantion  of  Diode- 
^'--  in  SOS,  at  the  age  of  16.  Her  nncom- 
beanty  had  tempted  a  son  of  the  pnetor 
Symphronius,  from  whose  bmtality  she  woa 
saved  by  a  miracle.  He  was  stmok  blind,  aad 
recovered  hisnght  through  her  prayers 

JCMfS  80f  EL,  mistress  of  Charles  YU.  of 
France,  bom  at  Froment«an,  Tourune,  attont 
1409,  died  in  1450.  She  was  introdnced 
at  court  in  1481,  soon  captivated  the  king, 
though  she  for  some  time  resisted  bis  advancea, 
and  retained  her  influence  to  the  last.  Bo  re- 
markable was  her  life  and  conduct  in  her  pe- 
culiar position,  that  for  some  time  she  enjoyed 
the  worm  friendship  of  Charlea's  qneen,  the 
virtuona  Marie  of  Auon.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally asserted  that  to  her  was  mainly  attnbuta- 
ble  Charlea  VIL's  recovery  frvm  the  letJiargio 
despair  into  which  he  had  Alien,  in  the  hope- 
lees  state  of  public  afiurg  after  the  Engfuh 
victories  of  Henry  V.  and  the  generals  who 
commanded  for  his  infant  son.  Bnt  her 
luxury  and  wealth  excited  the  animosity  of 
the  oenrt  and  the  people ;  and  after  her  sudden 
death  suspicions  were  entertained  against  the 
danphin,  afterward  Louis  XL,  of  having  pcH- 
eonedher.  Shehadthreedanghtersby theking. 

IGKISI,  Kuta  fasrtit,  a  learned  Italian  lady, 
bom  in  Milan,  March  16, 1716,  died  Jan.  S,  1799. 
She  was  the  dai^t«r  of  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  university  of  Bologna.  From  her 
childhood  she  spoke  Latin  with  facility,  and 
was  also  skilled  in  other  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages. While  still  very  young  she  was  m  the 
nahit  of  maintaining  theses  at  her  father's 
house,  ISl  of  which  he  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Propoiititmet  Fhilotephiem 
(Milan,  17S6).  In  1748  she  published  ber 
JnttitvMiani  analitiehs  (3  vols.  4to),  an  educa- 
tional work  on  Hie  higher  mathemalJcs,  partly 
translated  into  French  in  1770.  In  17S0,  her 
father  having  fallen  sick,  she  was  permitted  by 
dispensation  of  the  pope  to  take  hia  place  as 
lecturer  in  the  univerwty.  She  ended  her  life 
in  a  convent— Makia  Tekssa,  dster  of  the 
preceding,  composed  the  operas  of  "Sopho- 
nisba,"  "Cyras  in  Armenia,''  and  "Nitocria," 
beudes  many  cantatas. 

IGDoSTA)  (Gr,  iyvotlVf  to  be  ignorant  of),  a 
seat  of  heretics  in  the  4th  oentnry,  followers 
of  TheophroniuB  of  Cappadooia,  and  another 
in  the  6th,  of  Themistius  of  Alexandria.  The 
former  demed  the  omniscience  of  Ood,  and  the 
latter  held  that  the  union  of  Christ's  human 
and  divine  natures  did  not  make  his  human 
nature  omniscient. 

A6N0L0,  Batde  d>,  a  Florentine  architect, 
bom  in  1460,  died  in  1548.  His  beat  works 
are  the  Villa  Borgherini  near  Florence,  and 
the  campanile  of  tite  church  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  in  that  city.  He  first  introduced  the 
use  of  frontispieces  for  the  windows  and  doors 
of  private  mansions,  which  before  his  linie  bad 
bera  confined  to  church  architecture. 
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i,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prOTince  of  Mo- 
liBe,  IS  m.  N.  S.  £.  of  liiernia;  pop.  in  1861, 
9,856.  It  hsa  five  ttwaU  ds  piiti,  woiob  make 
loans  of  seed  com  to  the  peasanla,  and  U  the 
seat  of  the  prinoipal  copper  mana&otares  in 
tbd  kinf^oin. 

IGNUS  DD.  I.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnroh,  a  cake  of  wax  beariuK  the  image  of  a 
lamb  holding  the  baoner  of  the  oroaa,  and 
blessed  b7  the  pope.  Fragmenta  of  ancb 
c«kea,  encloaed  in  the  Sgaro  of  a  heart,  are 
worn  around  the  neck  bj  deTont  Cathotice.  IL 
A  cloth  embroidered  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb, 
with  which,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  cup  at 
th«  Lwd'a  nipper  Is  covered. 

iCOBAKD,  Satat,  a  Frankiah  theolo^an,  bom 
in  7T9,  died  Jmte  6,  S40.  He  became  arch- 
biahop  of  Ljona  in  818,  and  was  deposed  by 
the  ooQucil  of  ThionTille  in  880  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  against 
Lonia  le  D^bonnure  (638),  but  was  promptly 
restored,  having  become  reconciled  with  the 
amperor.  He  wrot«  several  controversial  theo- 
logical works  against  image  worship,  the  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  duelling ;  his  principal  oppo- 
nent in  discDB^g  these  qnestjons  was  Felix  of 
Urge).      Editions  of  Agobard's  works   were 

C billed  in  IflOS  and  in  1666  in  Paris,  and  a 
ok  of  his  against  the  Jews  was  trmislated 
into  German  in  1863. 

ICONIC  LL\E  (Gr.  a,  without,  and  yuvia,  an- 
^e),  a  word  introdnced  by  the  modem  investi- 
gators of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  applied  to 
a  line  nniting  all  points  where  the  declination 
of  the  compam  needle  ie  zero,  that  is,  where  it 
pcnnta  exactly  north  and  south.    As  the  mag- 


nedo  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  coincide  with 
the  geo^phical  poles,  the  magnetic  meridians 
■re  di^rent  &om  the  geographical  meridians ; 
and  aa  the  former  are  determmed  by  the  decli- 
nation of  the  compass  needle,  they  are  by  no 
me«ns  regular  arcs  of  great  circles,  aa  is  the  case 
with  the  latter,  the  magnetic  force  which  di- 
rects the  compass  needle  being  very  irregular 
over  the  earth's  sur&oe.  Therefore  the  agonic 
line  is  not  that  geographical  meridian  which 
passes  through  the  magnetic  poles  of  our  earth, 
but  an  irregular  line  at  present  crosring  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Boath  America  at  sbont  20°  8. 
Istitade  and  80°  of  longltndeE.  of  Washington, 
akirttng  the  Antilles,  entering  North  Carolina 
near  Cape  Lookout,  passing  over  Y ii^nta,  Ohio, 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  crossing  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  reaching  Hndson  bay 
and  the  magnetic  north  pole.    At  the  other  side 
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<f  this  pole  it  passes  throngh  the  nnezplored 
regions  of  the  geographical  north  pole  till  it 
reaches  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  in  about 
Ion.  115°  E.  of  Washington,  and  lat.  T0°  N., 
passes  south  through  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Persian  golf,  then  bends  southeast  throngh 
the  Indian  archipelago,  crosses  the  continent 
of  Anstralia  in  about  Ion.  190°  E.,  and  then 
takes  a  more  southern  direction  to  the  as  yot 
undiBcovered  magnetic  sonth  pole,  beyond 
which  it  undoubtedly  passes  through  the  south 

Eolar  regions  to  unite  again  with  the  agonic 
ne  in  the  southern  Atlantic  ocean.  A  most 
perpleilng  fiiot  is  the  discovery  that  there  is 
m  tne  eastern  hemisphere  a  second  agonic  line, 
independent  of  the  main  one  just  described. 
It  enters  China  ttom  the  sonth  m  lun,  1B6°  E., 
runs  north  through  Tartary,  reaches  Siberia  in 
lat  fld°  N.,  then  bends  toward  the  east,  then 
southeast,  vhen  it  enters  the  ocean ;  it  runs 
southward  over  Japan,  then  sonthwest,  and 
finally  west,  and  unites  with  the  line  entering 
the  south  of  China.  It  thus  forms  a  closed 
elliptical  ring,  nearly  2,600  m,  long  and  1,600 
m.  wide,  inside  of  which  the  declination  of  the 
compass  needle  is  eastward.  If  the  modem 
theory  be  correct,  that  the  earth's  magnetism 
is  caused  by  electric  currents  running  from 
east  to  west  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  to 
which,  according  to  the  kw  of  Oersted,  the 
compass  needle  places  itself  at  right  angles, 
these  peculiarities  woold  only  indicate  that  the 
direction  of  these  currents  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, and  that  they  only  mn  exactly  east  and 
west  at  the  localitiee  through  which  the  agonic 
lines  hare  been  traced.  The  most  difilcnlt 
phenomenon,  however,  is  the  fact  that  both 
this  agonic  line  and  the  magnetic  pole  have  a 
slow  motion  from  east  to  westj  in  16B0  it  ran 
throngh  Sweden  and  Germany,  m  1620through 
Holland,  in  16flO  through  London,  England,  in 
1700  throngh  the  western  coast  of  Ireland;  it 
arrived  on  the  American  continent  about  1780, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1 800 ;  it  is  now  in  Ohio, 
and  constantly  moves  west  with  a  velocity 
which  seems  to  indicate  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
will  make  one  revolution  around  the  earth  in 
about  800  years.  Tmstworthy  observationa, 
however,  extend  thua  far  over  too  short  a  period 
of  time  to  warrant  any  legitimate  conclnslon. 
IGOnsnCI,  a  sect  of  Donatist  ascetics  whe 
inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Africa  in  the 
4th  century.  They  were  opposed  to  labor,  and 
to  marriage  as  well  as  to  monastidsm,  which 
was  then  jast  banning  to  gain  groand. 
They  were  mostly  rongh,  uneducated  peasanta, 
who  be^ed  among  the  inhabitants,  aod  often 
destroyei  the  idols,  regardless  of  the  martyr- 
dom which  was  frequently  their  reward.  They 
eagerly  sought  a  voluntary  death  by  means  of 
fire  or  water.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Van- 
dob  the  sect  was  totally  extinguished. 

1G08T1,  or  lagaita,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  12  m.  N.  of  Syracuse,  and 
18  m.  8.  of  Catania;  pop.  in  1881,  9,238.  It 
is  built  on  a  low  peninsula  in  the  Medit«r- 
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nnean,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  liability  to 
earthquakes,  bj  ooe  of  which  it  was  almost 
totaUj  destroy«d  in  1698,  the  honsea,  with  a 

few  striking  ezoeptions,  are  bnilt  low.  On  the 
w«et  ude  cKf  the  peninBnla  it  lias  a  commodioue 
harbor,  said  to  he  one  of  the  best  in  8ioilf.  Tbe 
knights  of  Malta  ftt  one  time  hod  eit«iuiTe  mag- 
azines at  this  port.  Agosta  has  a  trade  in  wine, 
fiai,  olire  oil,  salt,  hooey,  and  sardines.  The 
remarkable  oaves  of  Timpa  are  near  the  town. 
It  was  founded  in  the  13tb  centnrj  bj  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  who  destroyed  the  tcwn  of 
Oentoripaand  removed  its  inhabitanta  hitbor. 

iflOSnifO  and  igyl*  or  lag^,  two  brothers, 
ecnlptora  and  arobiteotB,  twrn  at  Biena  aboai 
126S.  Educated  in  their  profession  by  Giovan- 
ni, a  I^aan  arohiteot,  they  were  named  archi- 
tects of  their  native  city,  where  they  con- 
structed many  edifloeB  for  aecolar  and  religions 
Dsea.  They  also  execated,  from  the  plsus  of 
Giotto,  the  tomb  of  Gnido,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
one  of  the  finest  architectural  monoments  of 
the  14th  oentary. 

MUHiLT,  Marti  Cathuto*  Sqtfeto  ««  narigiT, 
oonntesB  d',  a  French  authoress,  known  as  Dan- 
iel Stem,  bom  in  Frankfort- on-the-Msin  in 
1805,  died  March  B,  1870.  Her  father,  the  vis- 
ooont  de  Flavipiy,  emigrated  to  FrankfiMt  dar- 
ing the  revolution.  Bbe  was  educated  in  Paris, 
and  in  18ST  married  Count  Hector  Philippe 
d'Agoult.  Bhe  snbseqnently  travelled  mnca  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  separated 
from  her  bnsband,  and  lived  widi  Liszt,  the 
pianist,  by  whom  she  hod  children.  She  was 
afterward  reconciled  with  her  husband  (who 
died  in  186S)  and  regained  her  social  standing 
in  Paris.  She  wrot«  a  series  of  novels  some- 
what after  the  style  of  George  Sand.  Her 
principal  work  ia  Hittoirt  d^  la  rivol-utum  de 
1848  (2  vols.,  1851;  new  edition,  illnstrated, 
1896).  She  has  also  published  Troit  JounUet 
de  la  vie  de  Marie  Stuart  (1366),  Florence  et 
Turin  (artistic  and  political  essays,  186SX  (Wd 
BaTUe  et  Qathe  (dialogues,  1866). 

Ifiom  {datyproeta  of  Illiger;  chloromy* 
of  Gnvier),  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class   mammalia,  order  rodentia,    dis- 
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tjnjpiished  principally  by  their  feet  and  toes, 
which  are  famished  with  powerAil  claws,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  burrowing  animals.  The 
^igODtJB,  however,  neither  borrow  nor  climb, 
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roaming  at  large  in  the  forests,  and  shelteriDg 
themselves  among  any  casual  defences  they 
may  find.  They  nse  their  fore  paws  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  their  food,  sitting  erect  un 
their  haunches  while  eating,  and  asaoming  the 
same  attitude  when  looking  about  them  or  lis- 
tening in  alarm  or  surprise.  The  sgonti  is  of 
nearly  the  size  of  a  large  hare,  and  like  that 
animal  has  its  hind  legs  longer  ihan  the  fore, 
but  not  so  disproportionately,  for  which  reason 
it  stands  more  erect.  The  common  agonti,  I>. 
aguli,  measures  alwnt  1  foot  8  inches  in  length, 
and  stands  11  or  IS  inches  high  at  the  croup. 
Itsheadresembles tliat of  therabbit;  itsfaceis 
convex  i  its  nose  swollen^  its  upper  lip  cleft; 
its  ears  round  and  naked;  lis  eyss  large;  its 
upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower ;  and  its  toil 
a  mere  naked  stump.  The  hairs  on  the  upper 
parts  are  annulat^d  alternately  with  black, 
brown,  and  yellow,  producing  a  speckled  yel- 
low and  green  wpjBaranoe  on  the  neck,  head, 
back,  and  ddea.  The  croup  is  g<^den  yellow; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  part  of  die  arms 
and  thighs  ore  straw  color;  the  moustaches 
and  feet  black.  The  hair  on  the  fore  parts  is 
about  on  inch  long;  on  the  rump  Dearly  four 
times  that  lengUi,  whence  the  generic  name 
of  datj/proeta  (hoiry-rumped) ;  and  is  every- 
where, except  on  the  breast  and  beJly,  of  a  stiff 
and  bristly  character.  These  animals  inhabit 
Guiana  and  BraJal,  and  are  also  found  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  as  far  south  as  Para- 

Saay.  On  the  islands,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
iscovery,  they  were  the  largest  known  quad- 
rupeds, and  constituted  the  principal  food  of 
the  dense  Indian  popnlation.  It  ia  asserted 
and  denied,  by  different  authors,  that  they 
breed  many  times  in  each  year,  sjid  produce 
many  yonng  at  each  birth ;  but  the  great  num- 
bers in  which  they  are  still  found  in  all  the 
hotter  ports  of  America,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
struction by  the  small  camivora  and  by  the 
Indian  races,  together  with  their  affinity  to  the 
rabbit  and  cavy,  seem  to  countenance  the  af- 
firmative proposition.  Their  flesh  is  white  and 
tender,  and  is  cooked  like  that  of  the  haro  or 
rabbit.  The  other  varieties  of  this  animal  are 
the  block  or  crested  agouti,  D.  erittala,  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil ;  the  aconchy,  or  olive  agouti, 
2>.  acuchi,  of  the  West  India  isles,  Guiana,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Brazil;  the  white-toothed 
agouti,  D.  CToeonata,  of  the  Amazon  ;  the 
black-mmped  agouti,  D.  prymnolopha;  the 
sooty  agouti,  D.  fuligiaoea,  of  northern  Brazil, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  block  color  and  great 
^e ;  and,  lastiy,  the  Azara's  agouti,  D.  Atartt, 
of  Farogoay,  Bolivia,  oud  the  sonth  of  Brazil. 
They  ore  perfectly  harmless,  and  appear  to 
form  a  link  between  the  fomihes  of  the  rabbit 
and  covy  or  Guinea  pig. 

ICEA.  I.  One  of  the  six  Korthweatem  Prov- 
inces of  British  India  (which  constitute  one  of 
the  eight  separate  administrations  into  which 
India  is  divided),  lying  nearly  in  their  centre; 
area,  8,479  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  4,600,000,  all 
Hindoos,  except  nearly  400,000  Mohammedans. 
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It  is  Tatered  b^  the  Jomno,  Oaogee,  and  Cbnm- 
bn),  ii  ^Derallj  flat,  almost  treeless,  and  arid, 
bnt  by  urigstion  produces  good  crops  of  millet 
and  other  graina,  mdigo,  cotton,  puise,  &a.  IL 
One  of  the  hi  dlstriots  or  xiUalis  of  the  province 
of  Agra;  area,  l,866gq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,000, 


wn  Provincea,  on  the  8,W.  bank  ol'  the  Jnmna, 

connected  bjrdlwarwith  the  principal  Indian 

citiea,  135  m.  8.8.E.  of  Delhi  and  78S  m.  N. 

W.  of  Calcntta;  pop.,  inolading  the  two  sab- 

nrbe  and  the  garrison,  about  12S,000.    It  is  the 

centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  ohieftr  in  oothat, 

■Dgsr,    indigo,   salt,  and    nlks.     The  ancient 

wsIIh  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  II  sq.  m., 

about  half  of  vbich  is  occupied.    Inade  Fort 

Akbar  are  the  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  and  the 

&IDOIU  pearl  moeqae.    Near  the  river,  about 

I  m.  E.  of  the  fort,  is  the  oelebrated  T^  Mahal, 

M  nmiwolenm  built  bj  Jehan  for  himself  and  his 
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wife  NooT  Mahal,  in  th«  e<nutraction  rf  which 
80,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  S3 
years;  thecoBtwaseatimat^d  at  over  $4,000,000, 
It  is  of  white  marble,  100  feet  in  diameter  and 
900  in  height,  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
oetagoB,  and  rising  from  a  high  marble  terrace 
which  rests  upon  another  of  red  Bandstone. 
At  the  comers  of  the  marble  terrace  are  Ic^y 
minaTets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  main  build- 
ing rises  a  doQ>e,  flanked  by  onpolas  of  similar 
form.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  are  deco- 
rated with  moaaics  of  precioos  stones  and  the 
mo««t  beautifti!  tracery.  The  whole  Koran  is 
Bud  to  be  written  in  mosaic  of  precious  stones 
on  the  interior  walls.  The  sarcophagi  of  Jehan 
and  Noor  Uahal  lie  in  the  orypt  below.  Among 
the  European  public  buildings  is  the  govern- 
ment house,  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Northweatern  Provinoes,  who  is  some- 
times  c^ed  lientenant  ffovemor  of  Agra,  the 
prorince  having  been  at  first  destined  (in  1888) 
to  form  ft  separate  prefidency. — In  the  16th 


century  Agra  was  embellished  and  fortified  by 
Akbar,  whoae  tomb  ia  6  m.  from  the  city.  In 
1668  the  capital  was  removed  to  Delhi  From 
that  time  the  population,  then  estimated  at 
nearly  600,000,  began  to  decline,  but  it  has  in- 
creased since  the  British  occupation.  In  ihe 
ISth  century  Agra  was  held  by  various  native 
rulers,  and  eventually  by  Madh^i  Sindia,  the 
Mahratta  chie^  patron  of  the  French  adven- 
turw  Perron,  who  during  the  conflict  in  1808 
with  the  East  India  company  employed  in  hla 
turn  the  Dutch  adventurer  Ueeaing.  Anarchy 
prevailed  in  the  garrison,  and  several  Hahratta 
raiments  joined  the  English  foroes  under  Qen. 
L^e,  who  ooonpied  the  city  in  September,  and 
the  fort  in  October,  1803.  During  the  sepoy 
mutiny  of  18S7  most  of  the  European  housed 
were  deatroyed.  The  English  and  other  for- 
eign reeidenta,  however,  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  fort  and  sustuned  A  gallant  defence  until  re- 
lieved by  Col.  Greatbed. — Agra  is  venerated  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  city  of  the  incarnation  <^ 
Vishnn  nnder  the  name  of  Porasu  Bama. 

kdRUKProaLZoffreb;  Uun.2dyrdi),atown 
of  the  Anstro- Hungarian  monarchy,  capital  of 
Oroatia  and  of  a  county  of  its  own  name,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river  Save,  and  180  m.  B.  of 
Vienna;  pop.  in  186Q,  20,887.  It  ia  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bsn  of  Croatia,  and  the  see  of  a 
Roman  CathoUo  archbishop.  It  carries  on  an 
important  trade  in  salt,  tobacco,  grain,  and 
wines.  In  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  parka 
ol  the  monarchy. 

IflRiEUH  UWS,  enactments  framed  at  vori- 
ons  times  by  the  Romans  to  regulate  the  aff«r 
pvhlievt,  or  public  domain.  In  the  first  epoch 
of  the  growth  of  Borne,  when  the  city  bad  not 
yet  extended  beyond  the  Palatine  hill,  the 
whole  soil  of  the  state  was  ager  publievt,  or 
undivided  public  property;  and  from  the  state, 
or  the  popvltu  Bomanut,  consisting  exclusively 
of  citizen^  every  citicen  received  a  share  for 
hie  private  use.  Id  principle  aU  the  land  wa^ 
tberefbre,  agm-  publieu*,  and  the  citizen  oould 
only  acquire  poseeeuon  as  tenant  at  will  of  the 
state ;  but  m  course  of  time  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  foonders,  or  the  patricians, 
transformed  these  primitive  oonoessions  into  an 
absolute  right,  called  in  the  Roman  law  cUjun 
gmritio.  Btitl  the  principle  remained,  and 
was  recc^ized  during  the  whole  epoch  of  the 
republic,  that  all  lands  and  booty  acquired  by 
conquest  were  acquired  for  the  state,  and  could 
only  become  the  property  of  individuals  tbroogb 
the  cession  to  them  of  the  rights  of  the  state 
As  conquest  increased  the  public  possessions, 
and  the  class  of  plebeians  was  formed,  the  Bo- 
man  people  gave  them  lands  in  the  agar  pub- 
licut,  as  private  property,  on  condition  of  Iheil 
paying  a  tribute,  and  undertaking  other  pub- 
lic services;  hut  the  uatricians  always  pre- 
served their  ancient  rignt  of  receiving  in  pos- 
seseion  and  using  parte  of  the  pubUc  domun, 
on  paying  to  the  public  treosary  a  tithe  of  its 
proanct.  From  the  flrst  epoch  ot  Roman  so- 
ciety, lutds  thus  bdd  could  pass  oa  on  inherit- 
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uce  to  ohildren,  uti  were  even  add  under 
this  precarioQB  tenure,  thoagh  in  principle  the 
state  conld  ttlwavB  reeume  their  poeeesaion. 
These  public  hmds  were  also,  on  their  con- 
qneet,  oiten  transformed  into  oommoD  pastur- 
age. Buch  hinds  had  variouB  technical  names, 
aa  oeettpati,  oeeupatorii,  concetti,  arejjinalet, 
&e. ;  but  the  general  name  was  that  oi  pottet- 
tvme*,  and  the  payment  or  tithe  given  to  the 
state  for  their  ase  was  called  frueUa  or  tecti- 
gatia.  The  possesion  of  all  such  lands  b;  in- 
dividuals was  permissive,  and  differed  wholly 
bom  the  absolute  right  of  property,  by  which 
each  Roman  citizen,  whether  an  ori^nal  pa- 
trioisn  or  one  of  the  plebeians  who  were  first 
admitted  to  private  and  then  to  public  rights. 
held  landed  propertj  bj  the  varionB  titles  and 
denominations  known  in  the  Roman  law.  But 
the  patriciana,  the  original  shareholders  in  the 
pubuc  domain,  became  by  long  use  acoustomed 
to  consider  their  grants  aa  absolute  property, 
especially  as  tbejr  had  improved  them  in  vari- 
ous ways ;  and  accordingty  they  often  refused 
to  pay  the  tithe  due  to  the  treasary.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  republic,  previous  to  the 
twelve  tables,  Spurias  Uassius,  a  patrician,  on 
becoming  consul,  procured  a  law  that  some 
parts  of  the  pablio  domain,  long  before  con- 
quered, but  occupied  by  the  patricians,  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  state  and  assigned  to  the 
neoesritoQB  citizene.  The  patrioians  re^sted  it, 
and  tlie  law  remained  a  dead  ietter.  The  pa- 
tricians not  only  prevented  new  divisions  of 
the  pnblio  lands,  bat  by  violence  or  usury  ac- 
qnired  those  of  the  plebeians.  This  led  to 
agitation  for  a  revival  of  the  law  of  Spurins 
Gassius,  which  the  celebrated  decemvir  Appius 
Claudius  strongly  opposed.  Neit,  the  uva- 
n<ai  of  the  Gaols  tmder  Brennus  rained  the 
numerous  small  free  tenants  and  freeholders, 
and  obliged  them  to  sell  their  landed  property 
to  the  wealthy  patricians.  Those  among  the 
small  freeholds  which  were  not  thus  absorbed 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  large 
estates.  The  keeping  of  large  Socks  of  catue 
mined  the  taltiu  piihliei,  or  common  pasture 
lands,  and  in  fact  excluded  the  small  farmers 
from  them.  This  abuse  occasioned  the  publi- 
cation, in  S67  B.  0.,  of  the  Licinian  law  (roga- 
tiona  Licmia),  so  called  from  Licinins  Stolo, 
its  ori^nator.  This  law  is  considered  aa  form- 
ing the  basis  and  containing  the  ewenoe  of  the 
agrarian  idea.  The  technical  name  of  this  law 
•wea  De  Modo  Agri.  It  prescribed,  under  apen- 
alty  of  heavy  fines,  that  no  one  should  possess 
more  than  SOO  juf«ra  (about  3B0  acres)  of  the 
public  domain ;  and  ^at  no  one  should  send  to 
graze  on  the  public  pastoree  more  than  1 00  lar^ 
or  000  small  animals.  This  law  was  put  m 
force  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  it  was  neg- 
lected for  nearly  two  centuries,  when  it  was 
renewed  by  Tiberias  Gracchus,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  modificadons  in  tvot  of  the  wealthy, 
who  were  mostly  patricians.  Any  one  having 
9ne  or  two  sons  could  hold  ttoca  260  to  600 
jugera  in  the  public  domain  above  bis  ori^nal 
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right,  as  eatablidied  by  the  Lioinian  law.  The 
attempt  to  execute  ttuMe  laws  oocoffloned  the 
tra^cal  end  of  the  two  Gracchi  (183  and  131 
B.  C,).  In  eucceeding  tdmes,  an  agrarian  law 
was  mooted  by  a  certam  Satuminus,  having  for 
its  object  the  dietribation  of  lands  conquered 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Another  was  proposed  by 
DrusQS  to  distribute  all  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  poor;  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
Servilius  RoUus  proposed  that  the  public  do- 
mains out  of  Italy  conquered  by  Pompej  should 
be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  lands  bonght  in 
Italy  for  needy  citizens.  Not  one  of  aU  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was  ever  executed,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  that  confiscatory  or  level- 
ling character  so  frequently  attributed  to  them. 
Not  one  of  these  laws  aimed  at  the  equal  divi«on 
of  landed  property  owned  by  individuals  in  their 
own  absolute  right,  or  intended  any  limitation 
upon  such  ownerahip. 

AGKEDA^  Maria  4e  (GwMd),  a  Franciscan  nun, 
lady  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Immacolate 
Conception  (founded  by  her  mother)  at  Agreda, 
in  Spam,  born  in  tliat  town  in  1603,  died  there, 
May  24,  1666.  She  professed  to  receive  reve-  . 
lations  direct  f^oro  heaven.  At  the  command 
(f  God,  who  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  as 
she  sdd,  she  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  first  published  m  1890, 
under  the  title  Miiliea  Civdad  cU  Dio*  (4 
vols.).  Every  word,  according  to  her  attesta- 
tion, hod  been  written  under  inspiration.  The 
reading  of  it  was  forbidden  at  Kome,  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  censnred  the  individual  who 
translated  a  portJon  into  French.  Bcosuet  ex- 
posed the  indecencies  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German. 

IGREEJIEKT.    See  Contbact.  - 

IGBD,  Igreeb,  or  fiharib,  Htat,  a  remarka- 
ble conical  moantain  m  central  Egypt,  in  laL 
28°  12'  K.,  Ion.  82°  42'  E.  It  is  situated  about 
16  milee  inland  from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  oppodte 
Ht.  Sinai,  is  about  6,000  feet  high,  and  can  b« 
seen  at  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

ieRIGM.1,  tedn  Jiltaa,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  at  Fomm  Julii  (now  Fr^ns  in  Provenoe), 
June  IS,  A.  D.  87,  died  Aug.  23,  98.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Massilis  (Marseilles),  and 
his  military  training  nnder  Snetonins  in  Brit- 
ain. On  Veapaaan's  election  by  his  legions  (6S), 
Agricola,  then  qnestor  in  Ana,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  acknowledge  him,  and  that  emperor  in 
Kratitnde  appdnted  him  governor  of  Aquitania. 
He  was  next  made  consul,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Britun.  Bnring  this  govenior- 
Miip  he  conquered  Wales  and  the  island  of  An- 
^esea,  built  a  wall  from  the  Clyde  to  the  frith 
of  Forth  to  keep  off  the  incurmons  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  defeated  the  British 
Galgacus  in  Scotland,  and  thus  brought  Britain 
under  complete  subjection.  The  Roman  fle<'t 
now  for  the  first  time  sailed  round  the  whole 
island.  He  was  recalled  by  Domitian,  and  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death,  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  emperor's  jealousy  of  his  miUtar7 
reputation  and  populantj.    His  danghter  Z>o- 
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nitia  married  Tacitus  the  hiBtorian,  wbo  wrote 

AGKICOLA.  I.  Gears,  ^  German  mineralo- 
fftBt  and  phjsicion,  bora  at  GUnohan,  Sozonr, 
March  24,  1490,  died  in  Chemnitz,  Nov.  SI, 
ISfiG.  Hia  name  waa  originallj  Bauer  (peas- 
ant), of  which  he  adopted  the  Latin  equivalent- 
He  waa  at  first  reotor  of  a  school  in  Zwickau, 
afterward  studied  medicine  at  Leipaic,  devoted 
himgelf  to  metallurgf,  and  in  1531,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Dnke  Usnrice,  settled  at  Ohemnitz. 
He  attempted  to  reduce  mineraloff?  and  meta!- 
Inrgj  to  a  science,  and  introdnoed  considerable 
improremcnte  in  the  previously  mde  art  of 
mining.  He  first  made  chemical  ansl^Bes  of 
the  different  earths.  His  mind  was,  however, 
deeply  tinged  with  the  snperstitJons  of  his  age. 
Having  renoonced  Protestantism  before  his 
death,  his  bodj  waa  refused  burial  in  Chem- 
nitE.  Be  wrote  I>e  Rt  Metallica,  Dt  Ortu  et 
Cauiit  SubterranecTum,  and  I>e  MmturtM  et 
Penderih'aa  RoTTtanorvm  atque  Oraeorum.  IL 
Iffcwa  FileUck,  a  German  moncian  and  com- 
Meer,  born  near  Altenbarg,  Jan.  4,  1T20,  died 
m  Berlin,  Nov.  12^  1774.  He  studied  music 
under  Sebastian  Bach,  was  ohapelmaster  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  wroM  several  operas, 
among  them  "Iphigenia  in  Tanria"  He  was 
hnsbuid  of  the  vocalist  Mrae.  Uolteni.  IIL 
Irtiiiw  (originally  Schntttsb  or  Bohkbidks), 
ft  German  theologian,  born  in  Eislebcn,  whence 
be  ia  called  Magister  Islebins,  April  lo,  1492, 
died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  22,  1G8S.  He  stndiod  at 
'Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  and  acquired  the 
fiiraidship  and  esteem  of  Luther,  who  in  152S 
sent  him  to  Franktbrt-on-tbe-Main^  to  institnte 
Frotefltant  worship  there.  On  his  retom  he 
WM  parish  priest  of  Eialeben,  and  here  he  com- 
DKDced  thai  Antinomtan  controversy  which  he 
nbrnqnently  renewed  from  his  professorial 
diur  in  Wittenberg  (1688-'8),  and  for  which 
he  was  dismissed  from  that  university.  He  next 
became  chaplain  and  general  superintendent  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  wrote  several 
theological  works,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
eommon  German  proverbs.  IT>  SaMf,  an 
eminent  scholar,  bom  in  Qrotungen  in  1442  or 
1443,  died  in  Eeidelbor^  Oct.  2B,  1480.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  won  the  es- 
teem and  palfonage  of  Brcole  d'Este,  dnke  of 
Ferrara.  On  his  retnm  he  was  chosen  profea- 
Bor  of  philosophy  at  the  univeruty  of  Heidel- 
boig.  He  wrote  various  works  of  a  misoella- 
neons  character,  the  most  remarkable  of  which, 
perhaps,  is  an  essay  entitled  TVaetatvt  de  In- 
wntume  Dialeetiea,  in  which  he  devotes  con- 
riderable  space  to  the  discosdon  of  the  ability 
of  deaf  mutes  to  acqmre  such  knowledge  of 
langnape  aa  to  be  able  to  converse  with  others 
by  wntiog.  He  was  among  the  first  to  iutro- 
dace  the  study  of  Greek  into  Germany  and 
gave  lectures  on  Greek  literature  at  Worms 

and  Hddelberg.     

iHUCffLIHKAL  CHEHSnT,  the  study  of  the 
chemical  relalionB  of  snbstaiicee  concerned  in 
^rioolbiral  production.     The  whole  natural 
U  TCL.  I.— U 
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science  of  vegetable  and  animal  prodnction  la 
usually  called  agricultural  chemistry,  althoogh 
it  inclades  mnch  of  phyacs,  meteorology,  vege- 
table and  animal  phyuology,  and  geology.  It 
ie  impossible  to  separate  these  sobjecta,  with- 
out grave  errors;  and  hence  those  works 
which  give  the  Juatest  view  of  the  chemistry 
of  agriculture  are  not  strictly  treatises  on  ag- 
ricultural chemistry.  The  object  of  agrionl' 
ture  is  to  develop  from  the  soil  aa  large  a  quan- 
tity aa  possible  of  useful  vegetable  produotej 
or  indirectly,  of  animal  products.  To  assist  in 
this,  agricultural  chemistry  must  inquire  into 
the  composition  of  the  plant  and  animal.  It 
finds  that  ail  vegetable  and  animal  snbstanoea 
contain  a  variable,  usually  large  proportion  of 
water,  which  is  essential  to  their  life,  but  nay 
be  separated  fh)m  them  by  heat  without  other- 
wise affecting  their  chemical  composition.  At 
a  high  temperature,  dry  animal  or  vegetable  tis- 
sues are  resolved  into  two  portions ;  one  passea 
into  the  air  as  volatile  gases  or  vapors ;  another, 
indeatrnctible  by  heat,  remains  aa  ashes.  In 
most  ve^table  and  animal  substances,  the  oom- 
buatible  or  organic  part  forms  90  to  99  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  dry  matter ;  the  proportion 
of  inoi^anio  aabstances  (ash)  being  small  The 
organic  matter  mainly  consists  of  four  elements, 
viz. :  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrt^en. 
These  simple  bodies  are  united  in  the  plant  and 
animal  into  thousands  of  combinations,  the  ex- 
tended study  of  which  belongs  to  organic  chem- 
iatry.  Host  agricultural  products,  however, 
consist  chiefly  cS  but  a  few  of  these  combina- 
tions or  proximate  elements.  These  may  be 
specified  under  four  cisases:  1.  The  oils  and 
resins,  including  wax.  3.  Gellolose  (cell  tissue, 
woody  fibre) ;  starch ;  the  sugars,  cane  and 
grape ;  the  gums,  arabine,  bassorine,  dextrine 
(starch  gums).  8.  Pectose  (the  pulp  of  green 
fruitfi)  and  its  derivatives.  4.  The  nitrogenous 
or  aanguigenous* principles,  viz.:  albumen,  case- 
ine  (l^umine,  avenine),  emulane,  and  nbrine 
(gluten).  The  first  Qiree  groups  are  com- 
posed excluavely  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
osygen  (some  of  the  oils,  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen only),  while  all  the  members  of  the  fourth 
group  contain  15  te  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen- 
most  of  them  small  qnantitiea  of  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  also,  in  addition  to  the  three  ele- 
ments above  named.  The  whole  growing  part 
of  the  plant  is  a  porons  substance,  as  eanly 
penetrable  by  ^  aa  a  aieve,  and  a  hygroscopio 
snbstance,  absorbing  and  retaining  the  vapor 
of  wat«r  from  the  air  or  soil  with  great  force 
and  obstinacy.  When  a  vegeteble  b  destroyed 
by  burning,  it  is  mostly  resolved  into  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  formed  by  growth, 
its  substance  is  moatiy  derived  from  ur.  The 
atmosphere  which  perpetually  bathea  and  pene- 
trates the  leaves  of  plants  supplies  them  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The 
atmospheric  aouroe  of  carbon  ie  carbonic  acid. 
This  gas  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  atmos- 
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of  growing  plants  under  the  infli 
light,  and  undergoes  decompontion  in  the  vege- 
t^le  cells,  carbon  bein^  retained  and  assimi- 
lated, while  the  oxjgen  is  set  free  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  exhales  from  the  leaves.  Water, 
which  alwajs  esLsts  in  the  atmosphere  in  tJie 
Btate  of  vapor,  ia  an  abundant  source  of  both 
oxfgen  and  hydrt^en.  Ammonia,  a  compound 
of  h;rdrogea  Mid  nitn^n,  ia  the  chief  source 
of  nilsM^n  to  the  plant  It  is  ever  present 
in  the  atmosphere  m  the  form  of  carbouAte, 
though  in  exceedingly  small  quantity.  Nitric 
acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  am- 
tnonia,  is  also  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  plant 
being  fixed  and  at  rest,  its  food  must  necessa- 
rily be  in  perpetual  motion  aronnd  the  organs 
destined  to  take  it  up.  The  atmospheric  food 
ia  kept  in  motion,  not  only  by  the  winds,  bnt 
more  effectually  by  the  osmotic  force  (exosmoee 
and  endosmose).  When  two  or  more  gases  of 
onequal  density  are  brooght  in  contact  in  a 
oonflned  space,  they  wiU  gradoally  diffuse  into 
each  other,  mjtdl  they  form  a  homogeneous 
mixtore.  If  into  a  mixture  of  oases  any  solid 
or  liquid  body  be  introduced,  wnich  can  com- 
bine with  and  remove  one  of  the  gases,  it  first 
takes  up  those  particles  of  this  gas  wlucb  are 
in  its  immediate  vicinity-  bnt  as  fast  as  the 
muformity  of  the  mixture  is  thus  disturbed,  the 
absorbable  gas  difFasee  into  the  space  which 
has  become  void  of  it ;  and  as  new  portdona  are 
removed,  other  new  ones  are  presented,  until 
the  whole  is  absorbed.  All  the  forms  of  plant 
food  are  soluble  in  water.  In  virtue  of  these 
phydoal  Jaws,  it  is  plsln  that  the  tissues  of  a 
grovring  plant  mast  be  constantly  surrounded 
with  water,  and  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia dissolved  in  this  water ;  and  as  these  are 
removed  by  the  as^milatiiig  proceases  of  the 
vegetable,  they  are  restored  by  osmotic  difiu- 
sion,  so  long  as  the  atmoepherio  supply  suffices. 
— The  ash  of  agrioultural  plants  consists  of  the 
phosphates,  sulphates,  dlioat«s,  and  carbonates 
of  potash,  soda,  iime,  and  magnena,  with  small 
ananljlies  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
alkaline  chlorides.  Other  bodies,  as  alumina, 
copper,  and  zinc,  are  found  in  some  kinds  of 
land  plants.  The  living  plant  contains  sulphur 
(and  perhaps  phosphorus)  in  s  statfl  of  organic 
combmation,  m  the  various  nitrogenous  princi- 
ples, or  in  sulphurized  oils.  On  burning  these 
compounds,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  re- 
sult. Portions  of  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia  ore  combined  with  vegetable  acids 
(oxalic,  tartaric,  malic)  in  the  living  plants,  but 
these  compounds  are  converted  into  carbonates 
by  burning.  Silica  exists  probably  in  the  nn- 
combined  state  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  bam- 
boo (tahcuhter),  stalks  of  grasses,  and  sconring 
rush;  but  in  burning  it  combines  with  potash, 
lime,  &c.,  BO  that  it  is  found  as  a  silicate  in  the 
ash.  That  these  iugredientg  of  the  ash  are  in- 
diipeosable  to  the  development  of  vegetatjon, 
is  proved  not  only  by  their  invariable  occur- 


rence in  normally  developed  plants,  but  by 
direct  experiment.  The  cereal  grwns,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  mature  in  a  soil  which  is  defi- 
cient in  any  one  of  the  Ibllowing  substances, 
viz. :  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnewa,  oxide  <^ 
iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  ralica,  sulphuric  add, 
phosphoric  acid,  chlorine.  These  kinds  of 
plant  food  are  all  derived  from  the  soil,  and 
enter  the  plant  through  its  roots.  The  medium 
of  their  transmission  into  the  vegetable  oigan- 
inn  is  water,  which  is  assisted  in  its  solvent  ac- 
tion by  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  same 
law  oiosmotio  diffusion,  which  accumulates  the 
gaseous  food  of  the  plant  in  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  keeps  up  a  supply  of  food  from  the  k£L 
Evaporation  from  the  surface  (foliage  and  stems) 
removes  from  the  plant  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  the  cells  contain.  Capillary  action  re- 
stores this  waste  of  water,  bringing  up  from  the 
soil  a  fresh  supply,  which  always  contains  min- 
eral matters  in  solution.  The  vague  idea  of 
the  older  vegetable  physiologists,  according  to 
which  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  sap  in 
plants,  an  upward  and  a  downward  flow — the 
sap  ascending  in  the  outer  wood  to  ^e  leaves, 
there  being  elaborated,  and  retoming  through 
the  inner  bark  to  the  roots,  depositing  new 
matter  on  its  way — must  be  noticed  here,  as  an 
exploded  but  etiU  oft-repeated  error.  There 
ia  no  evidence  that  there  exists  any  bat  on 
upward  and  outward  current — a  current  to- 
ward the  vaporizing  sur&ces.  The  amount  of 
ash  and  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  are 
different  in  different  classes  of  plants^  and  in 
the  various  parte  of  the  same  plant.  As  a 
general  role,  the  exterior  or  terminal  parte  of 
plants,  as  the  hark,  leaver,  and  chaff  or  fruit 
envelopes,  give  the  moat  oah,  7  to  28  per  cant ; 
while  the  wood  of  trees  is  poorest,  yielding  but 
^  to  S  per  oent  The  same  organ  oontuns 
different  quantities  of  mineral  matters  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  its  growth.  Doubtless,  part  of 
the  substances  wluch  we  find  in  the  ssh  of  a 
miature  plant  have  finished  their  active  fiuio- 
tions,  and  have  been  secreted  as  waste  matters. 
Doubtlesa,  too,  a  part  of  the  ash  is  accidental, 
not  necessary  to  or  employed  by  the  plant,  but 
having  entered  the  vegetable  circulation  merely 
from  beiiw  dissolved  in  the  water  which  ^e 
plant  has  absorbed.  For  these  reasons  there  is 
often  little  agreement  between  the  numerous 
analyses  which  have  been  execQt«id  oa  the 
ashes  of  the  same  species  or  even  variety  of 
plant,  its  composition  being  to  a  certain  extent 
mflnencedby  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
Yet  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  compod- 
tion,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  elements,  carlKm,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  into  the  cell  tissues,  and 
their  contents,  requires  the  coCperaliou  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  ash,  and  that  the  relation 
between  them  is  quantitetive  and  definite, 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  determine  it 
accurately. — The  atmosphere  ia  invariable  in 
composition,  and  ibmishes  sappliee  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrc^a  (water,  car- 
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booio  odd,  and  Bmmonift),  boftrnd  what  tbe 
natural  v^^taticai  of  anr  oonnttr  ne«ds.  The 
BoU  ia  eiceedingly  variable  in  oomporition. 
"Wlien  it  can  anpplj  auffioient  quantJtiea  of  ash 
ingredients,  it  will  produce  most  of  the  plants 
isdigattona  to  its  Jocalitj.  It  then  is  fertile. 
When  there  Ib  a  defloienoy  of  aah  ingredients 
in  available  form,  or  the  sbseoce  of  any  one 
of  them,  the  eoil  is  barren.  There  Ib  an 
tmporUnt  difference  betwewi  nfttnral,  spon- 
taneoQg  growth,  and  artificial,  forced  prodac- 
tion.  Natural  growth  in  general  ia  alow.  Onl- 
tivated  growth  is  rapid.  For  the  former,  nat- 
nral  snppliea  are  suffloient;  for  the  latter, 
artifidal  Boppliea  mnst  be  prorided.  For  the 
former  the  supplies  of  atmoapherio  food  are  in 
eiceas  oompared  to  thoae  of  aah  ingradients 
Tidded  by  the  soil  (teUnric  food),  so  that  in 
forests  and  prairies  the  former  aocomnlate  on 
tha  anr&ce  of  the  soil  as  dead  foliage,  which  in 
its  decar  becomes  a  teliario  aonrce  of  atmoa- 
pherio food.  In  the  latter  the  reverse  most 
nsoaUy  occDFs,  so  that  the  oi^anio  niBtt«r  of 
the  soil  dimiuiahea  and  mnst  be  renewed  by 
nuouTM.  To  repeat,  in  artificial  growth  (m- 
tenaive  cnltnre)  the  soil  ia  made  to  perform  not 
only  its  nataral  function  of  famiahmg  aah  in- 
eredienta,  bnt  also  a  part  of  the  ofBoe  natarally 
left  t0  the  atmoaphere,  viz. :  the  anpply  of  car- 
boDic  add  and  ammonia.— Sdla  oonsiBt  of  the 
more  or  leaa  oomminnt^d  fragments  of  rocks, 
mixed  with  certtun  prodaots  of  their  chemical 
decompoaitdon,  and  with  some  organic  matter — 
d^rit  of  v^etation.  The  compodtion  of  the 
Mnl  vaiies  ac<iording  to  the  rocu  from  which 
it  originates.  It  is  rare  that  large  b-aota  of 
eeU  ««  eiclofflvaiy  derived  &om  the  rocks  that 
now  underlie  them.  Most  of  the  soils  of  oar 
DMlbem  and  middle  Btatea  are  partly  composed 
of  mat«rialB  transported  from  the  for  north 
during  what  geoli^iats  term  the  drift  period. 
The  b(h1s  of  valleys  are  constantly  enriched 
from  the  rocks  (f  anrronnding  hills,  so  that  the 
eon^oation  of  soils  ia  thoa  more  nniform  in 
a  general  sense  than  it  otherwise  conld  be.  We 
eMHtastly  meet,  however,  with  limited  areas 
having  soils  of  peculiar  characters.  We  find 
beds  g€  suid,  gravel,  clay,  marl,  and  peat  or 
mock.  The  meulianically  coarser  parts  at  soil, 
the  gravel  and  sand,  consist  of  the  atill  nnde- 
oompooed  Augments  of  the  rocks  from  which  it 
haa  oeen  formed.  A  part  of  the  finest  fmipal- 
paUe)  portion  of  every  prodactive  soil  is  usually 
made  up  of  clay,  which  ia  a  prodnot  of  the 
cbeniicsl  decomposition  of  certain  minerals, 
and  which  possesses  properties  of  the  highest 
moment  in  apiculture.  Under  the  ^neral 
name  humut  is  comprehended  the  organic  mat- 
ter of  the  soil  which  has  resulted  from  the 
partial  decay  of  previous  generationa  of  plants. 
The  mechanical  texture  and  other  phyncal 
characters  of  the  soil  have  a  controlling  infla- 
emoe  on  its  fertiUty.  Unlesa  the  sdl  be  perme- 
able by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  preserve  the 
pr<q«r  d^rees  of  warmth  aikd  moisture,  vege- 
tation cannot  attain  its  maximum  development. 


no  matter  how  fovorable  may  be  its  chemioal 
oconposition.    Assaming  then  that  the  aoil  is 

phynoally  adapted  for  a  cultivated  vegetation, 
its  fertility  depends  upon  its  furnishing  the 
growing  plant  with  continuocs  and  abundant 
supplies  of  the  different  bodiea  tliat  have  been 
named  as  the  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition. 
The  quantity  of  aah  ingredients  that  the  heavi- 
est crop  removes  from  a  soil  is  small,  compared 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  soil  taken  to  such 
a  depth  as  is  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
In  average  crops  of  the  usually  cultivated  plants, 
those  portions  which  are  removed  from  the 
field  as  the  valuable  part  of  the  crops  do  not 
carry  off  mora  than  200  to  600  lbs.  of  ash  in- 
gredients per  acre  yearly,  while  the  soil  taken 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot  weighs  three  to  four 
millions  of  pounds  per  acre.  That  part  of  the 
soil  which  la  soluble  in  the  water  of  run  repre- 
sents its  available  plant  food.  Large  ijuanti- 
ties  of  water  pass  through  the  vegetation  of 
every  acre  of  highly  cultivated  ground.  It  is 
only  neediU,  then,  that  this  water  should 
contain  a  few  thonsandths  of  aah  ingredients 
in  aolntion,  in  order  to  supply  the  mineral 
matters  in  an  average  crop,  since  even  root 
crops,  e.  g.  beets,  remove  but  about  SOO  lbs. 
of  these  aobstanoes  from  the  acre.  In  cottt- 
vated  soils  there  ia  a  constant  removal  of 
available  ash  ingredients,  both  by  the  harvests 
that  are  taken  off,  and  by  the  rains  which 
soak  tlirougb  or  run  over  them.  In  a  pro- 
ductive soil  there  is  a  constant  renewal  of 
available  plant  food,  by  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  disintegration  of  the  insoluble  por- 
tion (the  pulverization  of  tlie  soil  by  the  oper- 
ations of  tillage),  by  the  alternate  contractions 
and  expansiona  of  water  (frost),  and  by  the 
affinities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  In  a 
few  rare  soils  the  disintegrating  and  solvent 
processes  are  so  rapid  (act  on  auch  finely  di- 
vided or  essily  decomposable  materials),  that 
they  always  present  a  surplus  of  food  to  the 
planL  Buoh  are  certain  soils  of  sonthem  Bos- 
ma  {tehernotem  or  black  earth),  and  of  the 
Scioto  valley,  Ohio.  They  yield  suoceesive 
crops  for  many  years  without  manure.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  removal  of  a  few 
crops  exhausts  the  store  of  available  plant  food. 
— Soils,  when  reduced  in  fertility,  may  be  rfr- 
stored  to  produotiveness  by  lying  in  fallow ; 
meohanical  and  atmospheric  agencies  thus 
bring  into  solution  enoogh  of  aah  ingredients 
for  a  new  crop.  A  soil  con«sttng  entirely  of 
coarse  sand  is  infertile,  because  it  is  too  dry, 
and  because  there  can  occur  in  it  no  sufUcient 
aooumulations  of  available  plant  food.  A  soil 
consisting  of  fine  sand  may  oe  highly  produc- 
tive, especially  if  it  originates  from  easily  de- 
composable rocka,  because  the  amount  of  anr- 
fboe  that  the  grains  expose,  and  the  close  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  maintam  it  in  a  proper  degree 
of  moisture  (by  capillarity),  and  allow  a  suffi- 
cient solution  and  accumulation  of  food  for 
orops.  Olay  has  a  remarkable  poronty  and 
retentiveness  for  water,  for  ammonia,  and  for 
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most  soluble  ttita.  If  dilate  Bolntdons  of  am- 
monia, potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.,  b«  agitated 
for  a  few  momenta  with  claj,  or  allowed  hi  fll- 
ter  through  it;  &  portion  of  these  hodies  is 
removed  from  Bolation,  and  ahsorbed  b;  the 
cla;.  Putrid  nrine  loses  both  odor  and  color 
bj  snch  treatment.  The  use  of  salts  of  alu- 
mina as  mordants,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
lakes,  is  another  example  of  the  same  effect. 
Soils  too  rich  in  cla;  are  heavy,  and  in  wet 
climates  intraetahle  from  their  phjsool  proper- 
ties i  bat  in  drj  countries  like  Egypt,  or  wnen 
mixed  with  enough  sand  to  render  them  pbym- 
cally  adt^ted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  they 
usually  possess  a  great  and  durable  fertility, 
since  they  naturally  abound  in  the  aliment  of 
vegetation,  and  are  not  liable  to  suffer  loss  of 
their  solnble  matters  fi'om  the  washing  effects 
of  rains  or  floods.  Organic  matter  (humus), 
when  formed  in  wet  ptaoee,  constitutes  mnok 
and  peat,  which  are  not  fertile;  bat  as  it  oc- 
curs in  arable  soils,  in  quantities  usually  not 
exceeding  8  to  10  per  cent,  it  is  of  great  value, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  power  <a  absorbing 
water,  &o.,  bnt  also  from  the  fact  that  in  its 
decay  it  is  a  continuous  source  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  thus  satisfying  to  some  extent 
one  condition  of  rapid  grow^,  already  in«st«d 
upon,  viz, :  snpphea  of  atmospheric  plant  food 
by  the  soil.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the 
■oil  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  humiu  acts  also, 
according  to  the  amount  of  its  production,  in 
the  chemical  disintegrataon  of  the  insoluble 
parts  of  the  soil,  and  tbns  indirectly  famishes 
to  the  plant  increased  quantities  of  ash  ingredi- 
ents. Until  Liebig  turned  his  attention  to  the 
applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  it  was 
thought  by  the  most  eminent  philosophers  that 
bumuB  in  some  of  its  forms  was  the  chief  nu- 
triment of  plante.  Liebig  denied  its  immediate 
value  as  plant  food,  but  recognized  ite  use  ae  an 
indirect  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
The  best  soils  always  contain  soluble  organic 
matter,  and,  althongb  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  cultivated  plants  are  directly  fed  upon  it, 
yet  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  vegetation  do  assimilate  it,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  not  be 
appropriated  by  agricultural  plants,  since  it  is 
BomcienUy  soluble  to  And  its  way  into  their 
circulation. — Analyti*  of  Saili  for  Eeonomieal 
Pur^ota.  When  chemistry  first  indicated  the 
relation  between  the  composition  of  the  soil 
and  that  of  the  plant,  and  showed  that  certain 
instances  of  barrenness  and  fertility  in  the 
former  could  be  explained  by  the  results  of 
chemical  analysis,  the  idea  that  the  farmer 
might  profitably  employ  analysis  in  improving 
bis  soil  took  deep  root.  A  few  considerations 
will  suffice  to  show,  however,  that  as  a  general 
rnle  even  the  most  accurate  analysis  can  be  of 
no  practical  benefit.  Baying  nothing  of  the 
facts  that  the  prodactiveness  of  a  soil  often  de- 
pends on  its  physical  or  ohemioal  condition 
irrespective  of  composition,  that  it  is  in  most 
cases  impracticable  to  get  a  specimen  of  soil 


that  shall  fdrly  represent  a  large  field  or  &nn, 
and  that  the  expense  of  a  thorong^  and  futh- 
fUl  analyw*  is  considerable,  it  is  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  science  to  distii^ruigfa  frtNm 
eaoh  other  two  soils,  one  of  which  is  juet  fer- 
tile and  theother  just  barren;  for  the  procesees 
that  have  been  nsually  employed  in  soil  analyna 
are  not  nice  enough  to  estimate  quantitatively 
differences  of  I-IOtb  per  cent  with  invariable 
accuracy.  Kow,  rince  an  acre  of  soil,  taken 
to  the  depth  of  only  T  or  6  inches,  weighs  at 
least  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  since  the  total  amount 
of  matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the 
heaviest  crops  rarely  exceeds  BOO  lbs.,  l-4000th 
of  the  whole,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  analyns 
can  indicate  onj  difference  in  the  composition 
of  a  soil  before  and  after  one,  two,  or  even 
three  crops  have  been  removed  from  it  Again, 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  soils  naturally 
sterile,  which,  after  application  of  400  Iba.  of 
gnano,  manifested  a  wonderful  productiveness. 
Now,  the  largest  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
guano  never  amounts  to  20  per  cent ;  so  that 
to  trace  its  action,  or  distinguish  between  two 
soils,  one  barren  and  the  other  made  fertile  by 
guano,  the  chemist  must  be  able  to  estimate 
100  parts  in  2,000,000,  or  a  fraction  so  small 
"  I*.^'  The  (xAj  method  of  chemical  ex- 
ammation  that  promises  to  be  usefU  is  the  fol- 
lowing: A  large  quantity  of  soil,  say  10  or 
even  100  lbs.,  is  digested  and  exhausted  with 
water  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
carbonic  acid.  In  this  way  we  dissolve  all  its 
"  presentiy  available  plant  food."  The  analysis 
of  this  dissolved  portion  might  be  expected  to 

five  inaigbt  into  tne  value  of  the  soil  so  far  as 
ependent  on  chemical  oomposition.  Dr.  Pe- 
ter, chemist  to  the  Kentnokj  geolopcal  sur- 
vey, has  recorded  in  his  report  some  reanlts 
obtained  in  this  way,  except  that  instead  of 
exhausting  10  lbs.  of  soil,  ne  used  bnt  1,000 
grains.  The  amount  of  dissolved  matters  in 
his  trials  in  no  case  exceeded  7  grains,  while  it 
usually  fell  below  2  graina,  quantities  too  snail 
for  accurate  analysis.  For  practical  purposes 
there  are,  however,  other  and  in  general  sim- 
pler means  of  ascertaining  the  ability  of  a  soil 
to  supply  food  for  remunerative  crops.  Thus 
the  character  and  amount  of  vegetation  which 
it  naturally  produces  generally  suffice  to  indi- 
cate with  oert^ty  the  value  of  a  new  soil  in 
this  respect  In  ueorly  all  coses  of  unproduo- 
tive  soils,  the  difficulty  is  less  of  a  diemioal 
than  of  a  pbysicd  nature.  The  great  deserta 
are  sterile,  not  because  they  cannot  yield  the 
soil  food  required  by  vegetation,  bnt  because 
they  are  destitute  of  water.  Wherever  a 
spring  arises  in  them,  there  is  formed  a  spot 
of  verdure,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  sun- 
shine and  parching  winds.  Borne  soils,  how- 
ever, with  every  external  sign  of  fertility,  ore 
nevertheless  barren,  because  deficient  in  some 
one  or  several  of  the  indispensable  constitnentn 
of  the  ash  of  plants.  To  ascertain  and  remedy 
these  defldenoiea,  it  is  best  to  proceed  in  & 
synthetical  rather  than  in  the  analytical  man' 
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Dor,  Tu. :  to  make  tri&U,  on  Bepanta  plots  of 
gToimd,  of  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  toil  those 
ingredients  which  are  most  likely  to  be  wsot' 
lag.  The  improvement  of  the  soil  involveB 
nmnerons  changes,  botli  in  ita  phfaioal  and 
ohenueal  chantotera.  The  correction  of  the 
plijncal  qnalitieB  of  the  soil  nBually  effeots  a 
nulled  improvement  in  its  ohemioal  ocodition. 
It  is  at  an;  rate  indispensable  to  the  fbll  sno- 
een  (tf  cbeniical  improvementB  (mannree)  that 
tii«  aoil  be  first  braoght  b>  thorn  degrees  of 
divirion,  porosity,  dryness,  and  depth,  that  are 
moat  &vorable  to  vegetable  growth.  Bendes 
r^idsrinff  the  soil  so  dry,  warm,  deep,  and 
penetraM^e,  that  the  plant  finds  a  genial  root- 
ing place,  these  operations  more  or  le«  facili- 
tate the  solntion  and  elaboration  of  the  food  of 
the  plant,  since  the  soil  is  thereby  divided,  and 
more  thoronghl;  sabjeoted  to  the  action  of 
water  and  air. —  Theory  of  Manuring.  When 
the  soli  is  defldent  in  those  ingredients  which 
^lai  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  deficiencies 
may  be  anpplied  by  msnnree.  The  principles 
on  which  mannring  depends  are  the  followmg: 
I.  Plaots  require  various  kinds  of  solid  min- 
eral matters,  and  derive  the  same  exoln^vely 
from  the  soil.  9.  Some  plants  which  in  the 
nataral  state  derive  the  gaseoas  elements  of 
thdr  organic  stmotare,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
ajtrogen,  and  oxygen,  from  the  atntoq)here, 
most  be  supplied  with  more  or  less  of  these 
matt«Ts  from  the  soil,  in  sgricnltaral  prodno- 
tion.  B.  UtfTerent  plants  reqnire  mfiferent 
proportions  of  these  substances  in  order  to  Inz- 
nriant  growth.  4.  Different  plants  reqnire 
different  qoantjtjes  of  these  sabstanoea  to  ma- 
ture a  full  crop.  5.  Different  plants,  from  pe- 
enliarities  of  strnctnre,  draw  differently  on  the 
same  stores  of  nntriment  B.  Different  soils 
abonnd  or  are  deficient,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  one  or  many  needAil  ingredients  of 
the  plant.  T.  The  same  soil  has  a  different 
comporition  in  difierent  years,  oansed  by  the 
removal  of  matters  in  tlie  crops,  or  by  the  in- 
crease of  available  food  from  weathering  (till- 
sge).  The  sabstanoes  nsnally  classed  together 
as  mannres  may  have  three  distinct  ftmctions: 
1st.  They  may  chiefly  serve  to  improve  the 
physical  characters  of  the  soil.  Bnch  are  some 
mannres  that  are  applied  in  large  quantity,  as 
lime,  marl,  and  organic  matters.  2d.  They 
may  act  partly  as  solvents  or  absorbents,  and 
thns  indirectly  supply  the  plant  with  food; 
«.  g.,  lime,  gypsmn,  salts  of  ammonia.  Sd. 
FmaJly,  they  may  ent«r  tbe  plant  as  direct  nu- 
trition. If  mannree  acted  merely  as  direct 
nutrition,  it  would  be  possible  tojodge  of  the 
manuring  value  of  any  sabstauoe  by  comparing 
its  ocHnpoution  with  that  of  the  adiea  of  odtd- 
vated  plants;  but  since  many  fertilizers  pro- 
dooe  aD  the  above-mentioned  effects,  the  mies- 
tion  becomes  a  more  compUcated  one.  Not- 
withstanding the  facts  which  praotdoe  has  ao- 
cnmnlaled  concerning  the  action  of  a  great 
varie^  of  fertilirina  substances,  and  the  close 
sdcDtifio  stady  of  tneir  effects,  we  are  yet  in 


the  infancy  of  onr  knowledge  respecting  them. 
In  agricultnral  periodicals  are  reports  of  thoa- 
sanda  of  experiments  on  the  valne  of  manures; 
we  find,  however,  the  most  conflicting  state- 
ments, and  a  chaos  of  results,  There  are  in- 
stances of  nearly  every  proposed  fertilizer  in- 
creasing crops,  and  as  many  instances  cf  failnre. 
Farmers,  however,  continue  to  experiment  as  if 
there  were  a  possibility  of  proving  that  lor  each 
kind  of  crop,  or  each  variety  of  soil,  there  is  a 

rific  and  nnfailing  fertdliEer.  The  principles 
'e  stat«d,  taken  togetherwith  the  fact  that 
the  physical  adaptation  of  soils  to  crops  is 
indefinitely  varied  and  constantly  changing,  de- 
monstrate that  there  can  l>e  no  fertilizing  pa- 
nacea. They  likewise  make  evident  that  what 
is  this  year  a  good  appUcalion  for  a  certun 
crop  and  soil,  may  have  no  action  next  year; 
and  that  what  is  now  ineffioacioos,  may  prove 
highly  aeefol  at  some  future  time.  The  moat 
generally  useflil  manures  are  those  which  con* 
tain  the  largest  number  of  ingredients,  and 
present  them  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 
Btahle  mannre  occupies  the  first  rank  among 
fertilizers,  because  it  contains  everything  that 
is  needful  for  the  nntritjon  of  plants.  It  is  in 
fact  the  dibrU  of  a  previous  vegetation,  and 
contains  all  the  ingredients  of  plants,  thongh 
in  proportions  altered  from  the  original  ones, 
and,  indeed,  advantageously  altered.  The  hay, 
roots,  and  grun  which  mstare  cattle  receive 
every  day  as  food,  are  in  part  digested  and 
assimilated;  bnt  since  full-grown  animals  do 
not  increase  in  weight,  unless  fattened,  they 
excrete  daily  as  much  as  they  ingest.  The 
most  combustible  portions  of  their  food  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  respiratory  process,  ei- 
haled  as  water  and  carbomc  acid  gas;  while 
the  ash  ingredients,  and  the  larger  share  of 
the  nitrogen,  are  accumulated  in  the  excreta. 
In  this  way  there  is  a  concentration  of  con- 
stituents which,  after  they  have  served  the 
nutritive  function  for  the  animal,  become  the 
proper  food  of  the  plant  Among  the  various 
ingredients  of  mannree,  two  in  particular  have 
acquired  a  special  significance  in  late  years, 
viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  These 
bodies  are  commercially  the  most  valuable  of 
all  fertilizing  substances,  a  necessary  result  of 
their  scarcity ;  and  in  general,  phosphoric  acid 
is  a  smaller  ingredient  of  cultivated  soils  than 
any  other  of  the  components  of  the  ash  of 
plants.  Ammonia,  especially  in  the  form  lit 
carbonate,  not  only  powerfully  stimulates  vege- 
table growth,  but  it  prol^ably  exerts  a  strong 
solvent  effect  on  the  mineral  which  compose 
the  soil.  Hence,  guano  and  other  animal  ma- 
nures which  contain  or  yield  much  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid,  are  in  such  large  demand 
amons  those  who  practise  "high  forming." 
But  t£e  exclusive  use  of  fertilizers  which  sup- 
ply to  vegetation  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
ash  ingredients,  ronst  sooner  or  later  be  foond 
inadequate  to  produce  profitable  returns;  must, 
in  &ct,  reduce  the  sou  to  a  minimum  of  fer- 
tility.   The  true  system  of  manuring  is  to  mtun 
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twa  in  excess  a  sapplf  of  all  forms  of  plant 
food,  and  indeed  of  all  msterinla  which  eipe- 
rienoe  proves  to  here  a  good  effect  on  vege- 
tation, whether  this  effect  be  chemical  or 
physical. — When  chemical  analTsis  first  de- 
moDstrated  that  different  classes  of  pUnls  yield 
an  aj^  of  different  composition,  tne  idea  of 
special  manares  had  ita  origin.  By  ^>eoia] 
manures  were  meant  mixtnres  containing  jnst 
the  quantity  of  each  ash  ingredient  removed 
from  the  soil  by  an  average  yield  of  each  crop. 
But  invesUgation  haa  demonstrated  that  there 
are  in  general  no  practical  advantages  in  these 
attempts  to  feed  the  plant  by  ration.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  of  Kothamstead,  England,  Iraiieved 
they  hod  established  by  a  mnltitade  of  field 
experiments  that  aounonia  is  specially  enited 
to  the  prodaction  of  wheat,  and  phoephorio 
acid  to  the  growth  of  tomips:  bat  there  are 
other  authentic  trials  which  as  fully  prove  Jast 
the  reverse.  While  on  a  certain  soil,  and  nnder 
a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  expemnoe  may 
without  difficulty  establish  a  rule,  science  is 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  lay  down  a 
universally  applicable  principle  oonoeming  the 
special  nutrition  of  the  vanone  classes  of  cul- 
tivated plants. — Rotation  of  Cropt.  The  great- 
est return  (roro  the  soil  is  generally  secured, 
not  by  continuously  growing  one  plant,  even 
though  it  command  the  highest  market  price, 
but  by  an  alternation  or  rotatitm  of  crops. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  any  agri- 
ouitural  plant  eucoesdvely  for  any  number  of 
years  on  the  same  ground,  provided  enough 
be  expended  in  putting  the  soil  into  the  rignt 
phyMoal  and  chemical  condition.  But  such  a 
procedure  is  usnslly  more  expensive  than  al- 
ternating the  crops.  When  a  light  virgin  soil 
comes  under  the  hand  of^the  fiurner,  it  yields 
good  crops  for  a  few  years,  bat  then  &11b  to  a 
low  Btate  of  produotiveneas.  At  first  it  may 
have  yielded  wheat;  when  no  Itniger  able  to 
sni>port  that  crop,  it  may  still  give  fur  crops 
of  Darley ;  the  next  year,  if  put  to  turnips  or 
potatoes,  it  may  seem  to  recover  its  fertility 
somewhat,  and  produce  a  good  burden  of  roots; 
but  now  it  will  not  yield  again  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  though  probably  clover  would  flonrish 
on  iL  The  causes  of  such  &cls  lie  partly  in 
the  aoH,  and  partly  in  the  plants  themselves. 
As  fbr  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  its  compo- 
edtion  and  texture  are  perpetually  changing. 
The  quantity  of  oi^anic  matter,  especially, 
rapidly  diminishes  when  the  soil  is  nnder  oid- 
tivation,  and  the  soluble  mineral  matters  are 
in  most  oases  removed  by  cropping  faster  than 
they  are  supplied  by  weathering  or  disintegra- 
tion. Practical  men  have  claased  cultivated 
plants  according  to  their  demaods  on  the  soil, 
as  follows:  Enriching  crops,  clover,  Incem, 
and  eaparsette;  non-exhausting  crops,  peas  and 
beans,  also  cereals  when  cut  green ;  exhaust- 
ing crops,  cereals,  beets,  turmps,  carrots,  and 
■potatoes;  very  exhausting  crops,  tobacco,  flax, 
nemp,  and  hops.  Among  the  cansee  of  the 
.Afferent  exhaustive  effect  of  varioDs  plants  are 


the  following:  1.  Different  extent  or  structure 
of  roots  and  leaves.  The  enriching  crops  expose 
to  the  air  an  enormous  sur&oe  at  foliage,  and 
throw  out  very  large,  long,  and  numerous  roota. 
The  cereals  have  much  less  leaf  and  root  snr- 
ttae.  S.  Different  rapidity  of  growth.  Clover 
and  root  crops  continue  in  foliage  dnrii^  Ibe 
whole  season,  while  the  cereals  ripen  in  July 
or  August.  8.  Periods  or  crises  of  growth; 
seed  production.    Plants  which  ripen  seed  re- 

Stiire  a  better  soil  than  those  which  only  pro- 
uoe  foliage,  beoanse  the  rapidity  of  asrimila- 
tion  seems  to  increase  when  t^e  reproductive 
funetion  comee  into  activi^.  Plants  which 
ripen  seed  may  require  a  richer  soil,  not  be- 
cause they  remove  more  from  it,  but  because 
tiiey  need  more  in  a  given  time.  4.  Bcme 
crops  are  entirdy  removed  from  the  soil,  as 
flax;  while  others  leave  the  ground  filled  with 
an  wormooB  mass  of  roots,  ss  clover,  or  strewn 
with  stalks  and  foliage,  as  the  potato  and  beet 
6.  The  qoanti^  of  ash  iogredients  removed 
from  the  soil  by  different  plants  is  widely  un- 
like. In  the  light  of  the  above  statements,  it  ia 
easy  to  see  that  when  a  soil  refiises  to  yield  re- 
munerative crops  of  shallow-rooted  and  quick- 
growing  wheat,  it  may  still  produce  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  deep-rooted,  large-leaved,  and 
slow-growing  clover.  It  is  evident,  too^  that 
when  a  clover  ley  is  broken  up  and  sown  to 
wheat,  this  grain  may  yield  well,  because  the 
decaying  turf  and  roots  are  a  ready  souroe  of 
every  kmd  of  plant  food.  This  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  an  exhausting  crop,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  of  easy  growth,  is  shown  in  liie 
practice  of  green  manuring,  which  is  in  fhct 
a  rotation  of  oropa  but  is  also  a  fertilizing  pro- 
cess, because  the  first  crop  is  entirely  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  succeeding  ones.  Oreen 
manuring  conmsta  in  ploughing  under  clover, 
buckwheat,  spurry,  or  other  crops,  when  in 
blossom,  so  that  tiie  soil  shall  be  enriched  by 
their  decay.  As  these  plants  (the  last  named 
especially)  wilt  grow  on  poor  soils,  it  is  posm- 
hie  by  their  help  to  reclaim  the  ligbteet  sands, 
and  bring  them  up  to  a  fair  degree  of  produc- 
tiveness in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years. — C'omp<t' 
HtiM  of  Orqpf,  (md  thtir  Valve  a»  Food.  There 
are  definite  and  unalterable  relations  between 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  animal  and  the 
compoaticm  and  phyucal  qualities  of  its  food. 
In  rearing  and  saatuning  domestic  animals, 
four  distinct  oonditions  occur,  viz.:  growth, 
or  general  development;  fattening,  or  increase 
of  flesh  and  fot;  yielding  milk;  and  perform- 
ing labor.  Different  species  of  aiumals  possess 
dSerent  decrees  of  aptitude  in  turning  their 
food  into  one  or  other  of  these  directions. 
Thus,  the  hog  &ttens  most  readily,  the  cow 
yields  meet  milk,  and  the  horse  performs  the 
greatest  amount  of  labor.  All  tuese  «nim«la 
might  be  fed  alike  on  a  certain  diet,  and  yet 
muufest  their  characteristic  tendencies  in  a 
good  degree,  for  the  fimctions  of  ail  animala 
are  the  same  to  a  oertun  point  That  food, 
however,  which  beet  develops  &t  in  the  hog; 
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Ii  not  best  adapted  to  anatiun  the  labor  of  the 
)iOTM.     Where  the  acimal'B  functiona  are  re- 

r'  red  to  differ  in  their  eMentiol  nature,  there 
food  most  also  differ ;  and  we  cwuiot  carry 
the  peculiar  aptitade  of  an  animal  to  the  high- 
est pitch  Tithoot  particular  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  food.  In  &ct,  hj  a  careful  ao- 
leetion  of  the  food  we  can  change  the  charac- 
to"  of  the  animal ;  and  when  at  the  aame  time 
ether  pti7uol<^cal  circuniatancea,  climate,  Ac, 
are  anitablf  regulated,  it  is  poedhle  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  few  generations  to  impreas  new 
ebaract«n  on  a  race.  In  this  vaj  the  f&rions 
breeds  of  cattle,  swine,  &c.,  have  originated. 
A  thorough  nnderstanding  of  the  reciprocal 
relations  between  food  and  ftiDctional  develop- 
ment is  therefore  of  the  highest  conseqnence 
to  the  practical  agriculturist.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  science  in  its  present  state  fnr- 
tdabca  very  eitenave  or  satisfactory  knowledge 
OB  ttieee  point&  Bnt  ph;siol(^cat  chemiatrj 
baa  developed  some  tmths  which  warrant  the 
hopo  of  progrees  in  this  direction.  The  stndj 
of  ehai^ea  in  the  animal  body  has  shown  that 
th«^  are  two  chief  processes  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  life,  viz.,  nutrition  and  respira- 
tiaa.  We  me  the  word  nntritioD  in  a  some- 
what qnalifled  sense,  nnderstanding  hy  it  the 
■opport  of  the  working  parts  of  the  animal — 
the  mnsonlar,  nervous,  and  cartilaginons  ti»- 
aaea.  These  tissues  oontidn  nitrogen  aa  an  in- 
TSriable  ingredient,  and  for  their  development 
nitrogeoons  food,  or  food  cont^ning  albmnen, 
easeine,  bbA  fibrine,  is  indi^nsabte.  No  work 
can  be  done  on  food  consisting  eiclumvel;  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  iM,  because  these  bodies 
Mimot  supply  the  nitrogen  which  is  reqntred 
f(v  the  orguiization  of  the  working  tissues. 
In  tfae  Donnal  growth  of  active  animals,  the 
Bon-nitroganous  prinoiples  of  the  food  are  con- 
tamed  ui  the  respiratory  process.  These  bodies 
are  brought  into  contact  with  tiie  oxygen  in- 
haled by  the  lungs,  and  arc  bnmed  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  pass  off  in  the 
expired  Iweath.  The  heat  of  the  animal  is 
anatained  by  this  combnstioa.  In  sluggish 
"■■*"■'■  which  ingest  large  quantities  of  non- 
nibwgenoDB  food,  the  excess  acoumnlatAs  in 
their  bodies  in  the  form  of  fet  Great  activity 
and  fhll  respiration  are  incompatible  with  this 
Mcinniilatiam.  The  apphcation  of  these  &ots 
is  obviooji.  To  keep  a  norse  or  an  ox  in  work- 
ing condition,  we  give  a  food  rich  in  nitrogen, 
■a  oats;  to  &tten  an  animal,  we  use  a  food 
rioher  in  starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  Eiperiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
what  ahoold  be  the  relation  between  tbe  nitro- 
Micms  and  non-nitrc^enous  elements  of  the 
food  for  working,  fott«ning,  and  milk-giv- 
ing Biumals,  as  well  as  for  otherwise  deter- 
mining the  statics  of  nutrition.  In  Saxony 
mnch  attentiiHi  boa  been  devoted  to  these  anb- 
^ta,  and  experimenta  in  feedins,  conducted 
m  that  country,  have  shown  that  breeding  and 
dairy  cattie  thrive  best  when  each  animal  re- 
cdves  iaHj  for  every  100  lbs.  of  ite  live  weight 


E'B  to  B-8  lbs.  of  food  (calculated  in  the  drj 
state),  which  contains  0-25  to  0-80  lb.  of  ni- 
trogenous or  nutritive,  and  1'2S  to  1'40  lb. 
of  non-nitrogenons  or  respiratory,  fat-forming 
material;  Toe  stomachs  of  cattle  are  adapted 
for  a  food  containing  a  large  quantity  of  woody 
fibre,  which  is  mostly  in£gestible,  and  seems 
to  perform  a  merely  mechanical  fonction  in 
exciting  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the  trials 
jost  alluded  to,  the  best  proportion  of  woody 
fibre  was  found  to  be  one  fifth  of  the  whole  dry 
matter.  Years  ago  attempts  were  made  to 
construct  from  ohemical  analyses  tables  of  nu- 
tritive equivalents,  tox  exhibiting  the  compar- 
ative value  of  different  aorta  of  food.  The  first 
esaays  of  this  kind  were  very  crude.  Later 
results  more  nearly  accord  with  experience, 
being  founded  on  more  complete  analyses,  and 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  tfae 
animal ;  but  there  are  many  ciroomstanoes 
whose  effect  on  the  nourishing  capacity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  haa  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly studied.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
ose  of  nibyigenouB  mannrea  increases  the  rela- 
tive as  well  as  absolute  quantity  of  blood- 
forming  substances  in  the  gnun.  The  digesti- 
bility and  consequent  nutritive  efibct  of  the 
grasses  is  greatest  when  they  are  cnt  Just  after 
attuning  fuU  flower,  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
the  seeds  have  hardened,  as  at  this  period  they 
contain  the  maximum  of  soluble  matters.  Af- 
terward the  quantity  of  woody  fibre  increaaea. 
The  cereals  yield  more  and  better  fiour  when 
cut  whUe  the  berry  is  still  in  the  milk,  and  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  use  of  cooked  food  for 
cattle  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cooking 
of  food  by  boiling  or  steanung  is  eqnivalent  to 
the  preliminary  prooeases  of  digestion;  aa  in 
both  oases  cellulose,  starch,  dextrine,  and  the 
gnms  are  progreaaivel;  converted  into  grape 
sugar. — Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  vague  and  ancient  notions  that  air,  water, 
oil,  and  salt  formed  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
began  to  be  modified  with  some  tmer  ideaa. 
In  17B1  Wallerins,  a  Swede,  in  his  treatise 
FundaitunUi  AffT-icultura  Chemica,  recognized 
to  some  extent  the  connection  between  the 
comp<»ition  of  the  ash  of  plants  and  that  of 
the  soil.  Bergman,  the  great  Swedish  chem- 
ist, Paliasy,  and  R^omur  also  sought  to  stndy 
the  chemical  conditions  of  vegetable  growth. 
In  1809  Sir  Hmnpbry  Davy  was  invited  to  leo- 
tnre  before  the  English  board  of  agricnlture^ 
and  thereafter  made  nmueroua  important  ob- 
servations. He  recognized  the  ferijlizing  effects 
of  ammonia,  and  analyzed  nnmerooa  mannres, 
including  guono.  About  the  same  time  Sen- 
nebier  and  De  SausBure  lud  the  fonndations  of 
vB^table  physiology,  demonstrated  the  assimi- 
latioD  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
air,  and  indicated  atmospheric  ammonia  as 
the  probable  source  of  nitrt^en  to  the  plant 
De  oansBore  also  ftilly  recognized  the  nature, 
importance,  andsonrceof  the  ingredients  of  the 
asli,  and  studied  the  life  of  the  plant  in  all  its 
phaises.     In  1882   Sprengel   made  nnmeroos 
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siulyBea  of  the  a«h  of  plants  &nd  of  soils,  em- 
ploying more  perfect  methods  than  had  been 
previously  known.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
splendid  genius  of  tiebig  to  unite  the  trag- 
ments  of  truth  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
force  of  his  rhetoric,  not  lesa  than  of  hia  logic, 
excited  intense  interest  in  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture ;  and  being  the  moat  popnlar  teach- 
er that  thia  science  has  ever  employed,  be  has 
contributed  voatl?  to  the  enlistment  of  laborera 
in  this  important  field.  While  Liebig  discussed 
only  "the  apphcations  of  chemiatry  to  agri- 
coltore  and  pnysiolo^y,"  bis  celebrated  work 
under  that  title  havmg  been  written  at  the 
request  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad~ 
vancemeat  of  science,  Bouaaingault,  a  French- 
man of  genius  and  wealth,  occnpted  himself 
with  the  special  atudy  of  the  practical  opera- 
atioDfl  of  agriculture,  and  in  1342  issuea  his 
^eonomU  ruraU,  a  mine  of  valuable  obser- 
vations and  experimental  resnlts.  From  that 
time  on,  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  the 
stndy  of  agriculture  has  rapidly  increased, 

AGBICDLTCSE,  the  art  of  cnltivating  the 
ground,  and  of  obtaining  from  it  the  producta 
necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  The 
change  from  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
imman  race  most  have  first  lived,  to  the  pasto- 
ral, or  to  any  higher  mode  of  living,  mast  have 
been  gradual,  the  work  perhaps  of  agea.  The 
race  was  doomed  to  toil,  and  necessity  soon 
sharpened  the  power  of  invention.  In  the 
oourse  of  time,  during  which  man  multiplied 
and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  tue  Tigris, 
and  the  Nile  were  found  to  M  moat  productive, 
and  the  dwellers  in  their  valleys  engaged  in 
tilling  the  Boil ;  while  the  dwellers  in  the  hilly 
countries  of  Syria  and  the  lands  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  were  better  adapted  to 
grazing,  became  the  owners  of  flocks  ana  cattle. 
The  cmef  riches  of  the  early  Jewish  patriarcha 
consisted  of  cattle  and  frriits,  Ohaldea  and 
Egypt,  from  the  remotest  recorded  times,  were 
noted  as  the  lands  of  com.  The  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  a  strip  of  country  from  7  to 
8  miles  in  width,  graduaUy  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  and  extendmg  from  400  to  500  miles,  is 
well  known.  It  was  overflowed  fr^im  about  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  subsiding  waters  left  the  richest  poeu- 
ble  top-dressing  of  slime  and  mud.  Then  the 
cultivator  had  only  to  cast  the  aeed,  turn  on  a 
herd  of  swine  to  tread  it  in,  and  await  the 
harvest.  The  agriculture  of  a  people  must  be 
Influenced  by  the  climate  and  natural  features 
<tf  the  country.  Its  prc^esa  must  also  depend 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  prooesaes  employed  must  have  been 
extremely  simple  at  first, being  confined  without 
doubt  to  merely  preparing  the  ground  for  seed, 
without  any  attempt  to  stimulate  its  productive- 
ness. Bo  far  as  we  know,  Egypt,  Gaaldea,  and 
China  were  among  the  first  nations  which  az- 
toided  the  limits  of  agricultural  practice  in  an- 
cient times.    In  these  countriea,  probably,  ani- 


mal power  was  first  applied  to  agriculture;  and 
among  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  ancient  tombs 
of  E^pt  is  found  tne  representation  of  an  im- 
plement resembling  a  pick,  which  was  used  as 
a  plough.  From  Egypt  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture extended  to  Greece,  and  we  find  it  in  a 
tolerably  flourishing  state  1,000  years  before 
Christ,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  He- 
mod,  who  describes  a  plough  consiating  of  a 
beam,  a  share,  and  handles.  We  may  infer  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Sparta  poeaeaaed  a  knowl- 
edge of  druning,  since  the  dte  of  the  city  was 
surrounded  by  awampa  and  marshes,  and  must 
have  been  well  drained  before  it  could  be  made 
even  habitable.  In  Greece  the  art  of  farming 
gradnally  advanced,  until  in  the  days  of  her 
glory  it  may  be  stud  to  have  atttuned  in  some 
provinces  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
Greeks  had  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine ;  many  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  use  among  them  were  not  very  un- 
like in  principle  those  of  modem  construction ; 
and  eitenaive  importations  were  made  from 
foreign  countries  of  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  stock.  The 
use  and  v^ue  of  manures  were  knonm  also. 
The  Greek  farmers  composted  with  skill,  and 
saved  the  materials  for  the  compost  with  care. 
The  importance  of  a  thorough  tillage  was  well 
understood  by  them ;  they  ploughed  three 
timca  with  mules  and  oien,  and  sometimes  sub- 
soiled,  and  often  mixed  different  soils,  as  sand 
and  clay;  they  cultivated  tlie  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  quince,  peach,  nectarine,  and 
other  varieties,  together  with  figs,  lemons,  and 
many  other  fruits  suited  to  the  climate.  The 
names  of  several  of  their  agricultural  writers 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  the  works  of 
only  a  few  of  them  are  extant,  and  of  tfiese  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  is  the  moat  valuable. 
But,  in  comparison  with  many  other  countries, 
Greece  was  not  well  fitted  for  tillage.  Agri- 
culture was  not  a  source  of  pride  with  the 
Greeks,  as  it  afterward  became  with  the  Ro- 
mans. One  cause  of  this  was  the  fact  that  the 
land  was  tilled  mainly  by  a  subdued  and  menial 
race,  the  dominant  race  cultivating  other  arts, 
and  caring  more  for  building  up  their  cities 
than  for  cnltivating  the  soil.  On  the  contrary, 
a  high  appreciation  of  agriculture  seems  to  have 
been  a  fundamental  idea  among  the  early  Ro- 
mans. A  tract  of  land  was  allotted  to  every 
citizen  by  the  state  itself,  and  each  one  was 
carefully  restricted  to  the  quantity  granted.  It 
was  aaid  by  the  orator  Curius,  that  "he  was 
not  to  he  counted  a  good  citizen,  but  rather  a 
dangerous  man  to  the  state,  who  could  not 
content  himself  with  seven  acresof  loud."  The 
Roman  acre  being  about  one  third  lees  than 
ours,  the  law  actually  limited  the  possession  to 
about  five  acres.  This,  however,  was  only  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  atterward,  as  tho 
nation  became  more  powerfnl,  and  extended 
its  limits  by  conquest,  the  citizen  was  allowed 
to  hold  CO  acres,  and  still  later  he  could  be  th« 
bolder  of  600,    The  limitation  of  the  freehold 
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in  the  earlier  hiBtorf  of  the  nftdon,  in  oon- 
nectJoQ  with  the  old  Rom&n  love  of  agiionltare, 
led  to  a  careful  and  exact  mode  of  onltore, 
probablj  with  the  spade,  and  hence  large  and 
abondant  crops  were  obtained.  No  oreateT 
praise  coald  be  bestowed  upon  an  ancient  Roman 
than  to  dve  him  the  name  of  a  good  husband- 
man. Cincinnatus  was  called  tiom  the  plooch 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  countrj,  and  Cato  the 
elisor,  distingoiehed  as  an  orator,  a  general, 
and  a  Btatesman,  ie  moet  loudly  commended 
for  having  written  a  book  on  farming.  The 
Boman  senate  ordered  the  28  books  of  Uago, 
the  most  voluminous  writer  on  agricoltnre  in 
Carthage,  to  be  translated  into  Latin  for  the 
nse  of  the  Roman  people.  Borne  had  in  later 
times,  including  a  centarj  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  an  agricultural  litenttnre  nnsor- 
pBseed  bv  that  of  anr  other  coontrj,  ancient  or 
modem,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Qer- 
many,  France,  and  England  of  the  present  daj. 
The  works  of  her  best  writers,  or  such  of  them 
at  least  aa  have  been  transmitted  to  ns,  abound 
in  Bonnd  maxims.  "  Oar  ancestors,"  says  Cato, 
"  r^srded  it  as  a  grand  point  of  busbaDdrj  not 
to  have  too  much  knd  in  one  &rm,  for  they 
oonndered  that  more  profit  came  bj  holding 
little  and  tilling  it  well."  And  Yirfpl  says: 
"The  farmer  mav  praise  la^e  estates,  bat  let 
him  cultivate  a  small  one."  Speaking  of  the 
Ranting  of  trees  as  a  means  ofproteotlng  fields 
from  high  winds  and  storms,  Pliny  says:  "Uen 
flhonld  plant  while  young,  and  not  build  till 
their  fields  ore  planted;  and  even  then  they 
should  take  time  to  consider,  and  not  be  in  too 
great  haste.  It  is  best,  as  the  proverh  saya,  to 
profit  by  the  folly  of  others."  The  Roman  far- 
mera  also  paid  moch  attention  to  the  breeding 
<d  stock.  Columella  mentions  the  points  of  a 
good  milch  cow  to  be  "  a  tall  make,  long,  with 
Tery  large  belly,  very  brood  head,  eyes  black 
and  ap6n,  homa  graceful,  smootli,  and  black, 
ears  hairy,  jaws  straight,  dewlap  and  tail  very 
larce,  hoofe  and  legs  moderate."  The  same 
writer  prescribes  a  curious  treatment  of  work- 
ing oxen,  as  follows :  "  After  oxen  get  throngh 
ploi^hing,  and  come  borne  heated  and  tired, 
tbeymost  have  a  little  wine  poured  down  their 
throats,  and,  after  being  fed  a  little,  be  led  ont  to 
drink ;  and  if  Lhey  will  not  drink,  the  boy  most 
whistle  to  make  them."  The  R<xnan  agricn!- 
torista  whose  works  have  oome  down  to  us  are 
Cato,  Varro,  Yiivil,  Columella,  Pliny,  and 
Falladios.  But  there  were  obstacles  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  Roman  sodety 
which  made  it  imposdble  for  the  agriculture  of 
Borne  to  reach  a  very  high  development.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  state,  as  we  have  seen, 
13  honoral,  but  then  the  nation 


too,  when  commerce  was  looked  upon  ea 
grading,  and  war  and  agriculture  engaged  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Roman  citizeiL  Uie  for- 
mer thinking  himself  able  both  to  till  and  to 
defend  Us  little  form.    As  the  empire  grew  in 


power  and  wealth,  the  operations  of  ogricnltore 
were  intrusted  mainly  to  the  hands  of  bondmen, 
who  hod  little  or  no  interest  in  the  soil  they 
tilled,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  sirt  from  reaching  its  most  perfect  condi- 
tion. This  imperfect  cultivation  was,  withoat 
doubt,  characteristic  of  the  agriculture  of  Italy 
to  some  extent  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
Boman  empire.  We  have,  however,  the  state- 
ments of  many  successful  crops,  which  show 
the  interest  manifested  by  individuals  in  difier- 
ent  places.  Thus  Pliny  says  thst  40D  stalks  of 
wheat,  all  grown  from  one  seed,  were  sent  to 
the  emperor  Augustus;  and  at  another  time 
840  from  one  seed  were  sent  to  the  emperor 
Nero  from  fiyzacium  in  Africa,  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  "the  soil  when  dry  was 
so  stiff  that  the  strongest  oxen  could  not  plough 
it,  but  after  a  run  1  have  seen  it  opened  by  a 
shore  drawn  by  a  wretched  ass  on  the  one  sde 
and  an  old  woman  on  the  other."  As  time 
passed  on,  improvements  were  made  in  the 
plough  and  other  agricultural  implements.  The 
Roman  plough,  the  exact  model  of  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  the  soath  of  France,  and  part 
of  Spain,  consisted  of  a  beam  to  which  the  yoke 
was  attached,  a  handle  or  cross  piece  by  which 
the  ploughman  held  a  share  fixed  into  a  shore 
beam,  two  mould  boards  or  one  at  pleasure,  a 
coulter,  and  sometimes  a  wheel,  which  conid 
be  used  or  not  at  will.  There  were  ploughs 
for  heavy  soils  and  ploughs  for  light  ones,  and 
indeed  ueorly  every  variety,  so  for  aa  the  prin- 
ciples  of  constmadon  were  concerned,  which  is 
known  at  the  present  day.  The  Romans  olso 
used  spades,  hoea,  borrows,  rakes,  and  some 
other  farm  implements.  With  all  these,  how- 
ever, the  former's  work  advanced  hut  slowly. 
The  first  ploughing  required  two  days  for  a 
ragerum  (|  of  on  acre),  uid  the  second  one  day. 
The  dilference  of  soils  and  Uieir  adaptation  to 
particular  crops  were  well  understood.  Ma- 
nures were  saved  with  core.  The  excrements 
of  birds  were  especially  valued,  and  Judioioua- 
ly  applied ;  composts  were  made  in  suitable 
places,  hollows  being  scraped  out  in  the  form 
of  a  bowl  to  receive  the  wash  from  the  houses 
and  properly  protected  froav  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  lupines  and  clover  were  sown  to  plough 
in  green,  and  the  grain  stubbles  were  often 
burnt  over  for  the  soke  of  the  ashes.  With 
these  appliances  they  raised  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  nu,  millet,  please,  boons,  tnmips,  the 
grope,  ond  the  olive.  But  perhaps  the  on- 
cienta  suffered  more  inconvenienee  in  their 
Ogricultorol  operations  from  their  fulore  to 
apply  the  mechanical  forces  of  nature  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hard  lobor,  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Even  the  wotbr  wheel  was  not  known 
till  more  than  100  years  after  Christ,  and  the 
wind  swept  over  the  bUls  of  Europe  till  the 
nth  century  without  turning  a  single  mill. 
With  the  exception  of  some  casual  allusions  by 
Roman  writers,  we  have  no  accounts  of  the 
agriculture  of  other  notions  at  or  before  the 
time  when  the  Boman  empire  had  hegnn  to 
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dedine.  Bat  there  b  ever;  reason  to  Bnppose  ' 
that  the  art  had  reached  a  greater  desree  of 
perfection  io  ooDntries  eaat  of  the  Meaiteirti- 
nean  and  in  Egjpt^  than  in  Italy.  It  is  certun 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  were  familiar 
with  man;  mechanical  appliances  unknown  to 
the  Bomans,  and  probabl;  their  agricnltaral 
B^Htems  were  more  complete.  Rome  herself 
in  the  later  da^s  of  her  ^eatness,  was  sup- 
plied to  a  certain  extent  with  the  agricnltaral 
prodncta  of  Iier  conqaored  provinces.  Then 
set  in  that  vast  tide  of  conqneet  from  the 
north,  poarins  over  Italj,  France,  and  Spain 
a  race  of  harbarians,  who  gradoall;  became 
abBolnte  masters  of  neorl;  every  conntrj  into 
which  thej  penetrated.  Agrioultnre  was  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
eerf  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  Boil  was  left 
was  in  some  cases  even  more  hopeless  and  piti- 
able than  that  of  the  Roman  slave  who  bad 
tilled  the  soil  before  him.  Scarcely  a  gleam 
of  snnshine  in  the  shape  of  improved  coltnre 
lights  np  the  gloom  of  this  period,  with  the 
important  exception  of  the  introduction  of  an 
extensire  system  of  irrigation  in  Spain,  nnder 
the  Saracens.  These  eastern  invaders  from 
the  well-watered  lands  of  western  Asia  and 
Egypt  established  in  the  peninsula  what  has 
been  termed  the  eonthern  Bystem  of  agrienl- 
tnre,  in  distinction  from  the  more  peculiarly 
nortiiem  system  of  drainage,  and  developed 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Spain  to  an  ei~ 
tent  wholly  unparalleled  at  that  time  in  En- 
rope,  building  reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts 
with  immense  labor  and  skill,  and  raising  the 
annnal  revenues  of  that  part  of  Spain  nnder 
their  dominion  to  nearly  $30,000,000 — "a 
sam,"  as  Gibbon  says,  "  which  in  the  10th 
century  probably  sni^iaseed  the  united  reve- 
nues ra  all  the  Ohnstian  monarchs."  The 
traces  of  these  gigantic  works  still  remain. 
Bmges  and  Ghent  were  important  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  towns  as  early  as  the  11th 
century,  and  agrioalture  and  manofacturee 
there  grew  up  together,  even  before  a  large 
part  of  Europe  had  risen  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism; but  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  long  in  attaining  the  perfection  to 
which  it  has  now  arrived.  In  Britfdn,  the 
Romans  had  made  many  alterations  for  the  bet- 
ter during  their  400  years  of  ocoopation,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  in  all  their  provinces; 
but  the  agriculture  of  the  island  was  extremely 
rude  even  when  they  left  it,  by  far  the  greater 
part  being  covered  with  forests  and  marshes- 
Then  the  Saxons  overran  the  country,  subsist- 
ing mainly  by  the  chase  and  by  keeping  large 
tmmbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  swine, 
which  readily  fattened  on  the  mast  of  the  oak 
and  the  beech.  In  general,  the  only  gruns 
raised  were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  they 
had  but  small  quantities  of  these.  The  resulte 
of  their  labor  were  so  uncertain  and  insecure, 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  protect  property  and  life,  that  ail  attempts 
at  improved  agriculture  would  have  t)een  in 


vain,  even  if  individuals  had  been  disposed  to 
engage  in  tiiem.  The  suffering  among  the  peo- 
ple was  often  intense,  famines  frequently  oc- 
curred, and  so  litUe  was  done  to  furnish  snha- 
ble  winter  food  and  shelter  for  the  stock,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  cattle  perished  every  winter, 
especially  in  the  more  northerly  parte  of  the 
island.  The  proportion  thus  dying  annually 
has  been  estimated  at  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  country,  while  frequently  the 
most  terrible  murrain  swept  off  a  far  lat^r 

Eroportion.  No  hoed  crops  or  edible  vegeta- 
les  were  cultivated,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIU.  Queen  Catharine  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  or  Holland  for  salad 
to  supply  her  table.    Neither  Indian  com,  nor 

Eotatoes,  nor  squashes,  nor  carrots,  nor  cab- 
ages,  nor  tnmips  were  known  in  England  till 
after  the  bepnning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
peaaants  aubsist^d  chiefly  upon  bread  made  of 
barley,  ground  in  the  quern  or  hand  miU,  and 
baked  by  themselves.  The  tenant  peasantry 
had  no  security  for  their  property  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  IGth  century.  If  the  eatate 
was  sold  by  the  landlord,  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  all,  giving  up  even  then-  standing  cropa 
without  comnensation.  They  were  li^le  for 
the  debts  of  tne  landlord  to  an  amount  eaual  to 
their  whole  property,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
that  time  that  they  were  held  only  for  the 
amount  of  rent  due  from  them.  This  pictnre 
of  the  misery  and  suffering  which  prevailed  in 
Britun  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Europe  generally  at  the  aame  time.  Rather 
more  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  in  the  reli|^ona  establiahmenta, 
whose  tenancy  was  more  secure.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  monks  extensive  improvements 
were  made  in  draining  swamps  and  reclaiming 
eztenuve  tracts  IVom  the  sea.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, introduced  into  England  noon  after  the 
Norman  conquest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ilth 
century,  checked  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provement.   The  crusades  elevated  the  coni^- 


makingtbe  scqnidtlon  of  land  somewhat  et 
and  by  withdrawing  from  the  country  many 
ignorant  and  despotic  nobles,  some  of  whom 
retarned  with  a  profitable  recollection  of  Uie 
far  higher  culture  and  fertiUty  of  the  East. 
But  the  agriculture  of  tbis  whole  period  was 
generally  aa  low  as  was  possible  in  an  age 
making  any  preten^on  to  civilization. — We  may 
fix  upon  &e  10th  century  as  the  time  when 
Europe  awoke  from  its  long  slumber.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  has  continned, 
and  agriculture  has  steadily  advanced.  The 
first  work  on  agriculture  published  in  England 
was  the  "Boke  of  Hosbandrie,"  in  1C88,  by 
6ir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  who  styles  himself 
"  a  &rmer  of  40  years'  standing."  This  waa 
followed  by  another  volume  by  the  same  an- 
ther on  land  surveying.  In  ttiese  works  Htt- 
herbert  pointa  out  the  prevailing  practices  ot 
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iiifl  time,  condemning  some  and  approTuig  oth- 
e**.  "A  honsebaada  cannot  thrjTe,"  says  he, 
"bj  bis  come  withoDtcatteIl,norbj  bU  oattell 
wiUioot  oorne;"  and  he  adds,  "  Shepe,  in  myne 
opinion,  is  the  most  profitablest  cattell  titat 
anjman  can  have."  From  bim  it  appear*  that 
marl  was  in  oommon  nse  in  his  daj,  as  it  bad 
boen  in  the  island  even  when  it  was  invaded 
1>7  the  RomAiia  before  the  Christian  era. 
Thomas  Tusser's  "Five  Hnndred  Points  of 
Good  Hosbandrj',"  in  a  sort  of  doggerel  verse, 
followed  a  qnarter  of  a  century  later,  and  went 
through  man/  editions.  The  editor  of  one 
pnbliuied  in  IBIS  sajs  that  he  found  difflcnlty 
in  procnriog  a  oomplete  copy,  "a  proof  that 
what  was  intended  for  practical  nee  had  been 
■ednlonsly  applied  to  that  pnrpoae.  The  copies 
were  passed  from  father  to  son,  till  they  cram- 
bled  away  in  the  bare  abifUng  of  the  pages, 
and  the  monlderiog  relie  only  lost  its  valne  by 
the  casnal  mutilation  of  time."  Tnsaer  mentions 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  as  having  jnst 
been  introduced  as  kitchen  vegetablee.  Then 
appeared  "The  Whole  Art  of  Hnsbandry,"  by 
Bunaby  Googe;  "The  Jewel  House  of  Art 
and  Nature,"  by  Sir  Hngh  Piatt,  from  whom 
we  first  hear  of  the  introdnotion  of  white  clover 
into  cnltAvation in  England;  and  in  l&i9  ap- 
peared the  "English  Improver"  of  Walter 
Blithe  (afterward  revised  and  called  the  "  Im- 
prover Improved  "),  a  work  full  of  Judicions 
maaims  and  sound  advice,  giving  db  an  insight 
into  tbe  prevuling  practices  of  that  time.  Sir 
Richard  Weston  wrote  about  the  same  time 
on  the  hnsbandry  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
under  the  name  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  who  him- 
self made  important  oontribntiona  to  agricul- 
tnral  Uterature.  But  the  experiments  and 
writings  of  Jethro  Tull,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  are  among  the  first  important 


confined  themselves  mainly  to  plain  statements 
ot  the  practical  detuls  of  farming,  recommend- 
ing anoh  new  practices  as  appeared  to  them 
trortiij  of  adoption,  and  condemning  tbe  errors 
at  their  contemporaries.     Toll  struck  out  new 


tnre,  and  his  investigations  into  tbe  principles  of 
fertility  furly  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  being 
a  great  original  discoverer,  though  tbe  errors 
into  which  he  fell  in  his  zealous  enthuriasm 
bronght  more  or  less  temporary  discredit  upon 
hia  whole  theory.  Bnt  we  can  excuse  his  mis- 
takes when  wecondder  that  be,  like  all  bis  pre- 
deoeoaon,  was  groping  in  the  dark,  before  chem- 
ist and  geology  bad  made  known  tbe  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  and  of  plants,  and  shown  bow 
the  latter  derive  their  support  and  nourish- 
ment. Toll  invented  and  introduced  the  horse 
hoe  and  drill  hnsbandry.  The  latter  had,  in- 
deed, been  known  previonsly  in  Spain,  and 
according  to  some  in  Germany  also,  bat  it  was 
not  known  to  any  extent  in  England.  He  also 
Invested  the  threshing  machine,  though  tbe 
flail  was  almost  nniversaQf  nsed  in  England 


till  the  close  of  the  last  oentnry.  His  doctrine 
that  plants  derive  their  nouri^ment  ftom  mi- 
nut«  partiolea  of  soil,  and  that  repeated  and 
thorough  pnlverization  is  therefore  nacessair 
not  only  as  a  preliminary  preparation,  but  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plant,  led  direotiy  to  the 
practice  of  drilling  grdn  crops,  and  the  awk- 
wardneea  and  pr^adioe  of  his  workmen  led  to 
the  introduction  of  tbe  drilling  machine  and 
the  horse  hoe  as  sobstitut^s  for  hand  labor.  Bo 
far  Tull  was  right  in  practice,  however  incor- 
rect his  theory  may  have  been;  The  best  prac- 
tical farmers  of  tbe  present  day  believe  in  fte- 
quent,  deep,  and  thorongh  pulverizatiou  of  the 
soil,  not  because  the  plant  is  supposed  to  live 
on  minute  particles  of  earth,  but  to  admit  ^ 
and  moisture  freely  to  tbe  roots.  Tull's  theory 
of  the  nutrition  of  plants  baa  not  been  withoat 
its  followers,  however,  Dnbamel  himself  having 
labored  to  qiread  iL  Tull  believed  to  some 
extent  in  the  nse  of  mannrea,  but  chiefly  as  di- 
viders of  the  soil,  as  a  means  of  improving  its 
pbysicsl  textnre,  and  not  because  he  suppoeed 
tbem  to  Ainush  any  nutriment  to  the  plants 
themselves.  His  system  of  husbandry  found 
very  few  followers  at  first,  and  those  who 
adopted  it  were  in  many  cases  oblie^  to  retnru 
to  tne  old  methoda,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
mechanical  instruments  for  following  his  direo- 
tions ;  but  it  has  been  more  recently  revived, 
mechanical  skill  making  it  practicable  and  com- 
paratively easy  of  application,  whUe  thorough 
drainage,  trenching,  and  subsoil  ploughing  have 
gained  the  assent  of  moat  intelligent  farmers. 
Even  hia  drilling  system  for  wheat  and  other 
grain  crops  has  been  extendvely  adopted  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  fast  gaining  favor.  After 
Tull,  we  find  little  progress  in  agricultural  lit- 
erature till  toward  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  chief  gain  in  the  art  in  tbe  inter- 
mediate time  was  occanoned  by  an  active 
competition  in  cattle  breeding  by  Bakewell  and 
others  in  En^and,  which  lad  to  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results.  Arthur  Young,  to 
whom  perhaps  ti»e  world  is  more  indebted  for 
the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge  than  to 
any  other  man,  was  bom  in  l'r41,  and  died  in 
1620.  His  journeys  to  obtain  information  on 
agricultural  aulyects,  and  his  writings,  had  a 
])Owerf\il  influence  in  creating  a  love  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits  among  the  learned.  His 
searching  inquiries  and  experiments  on  differ- 
ent Boils,  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  of  fertility 
(lT88-'6),  laid  the  foundation  at  least  for  more 
exact  researches  into  the  principles  of  fertility 
afterward.  He  flrst  established  the  fact  that 
common  salt  is  a  valuable  manure,  though  it 
had  been  recommended  before  his  day.  Previ- 
ous to  his  time  ammonia  was  thought  to  be  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  and  natural  philosophers 
had  asserted  that  the  food  of  plants  was  con- 
tMned  in  acids.  Young  tried  it  in  very  many 
cases,  and  always  wiUi  great  success.  He 
the  effect  of  the 
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Hence  we  may  infer  the  error  of  tbe  andent  < 
praotioe  of  Bummer  fallowing,  which  left  the 
ground  wholly  nnooonpied  with  crops  every 
second  or  third  jear ;  a  practice  which  contin- 
ued in  England  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  and  even  now  prevtula  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  He  found  that  nitrogenons 
mannree  increased  the  power  of  plants  to  avail 
themselves  of  mineral  msnorea,  thos  showing 
the  advantage  of  a  proper  use  of  hoth  daasee,  a 
ooncliiHion  whose  truth  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently estahlisbed  by  I^wea  and  others.  He 
also  tried  the  effect  of  different  gHsee  on  vege- 
tation. In  ITSO  he  says:  "To  imagine  that 
we  are  ever  to  see  agricnlture  rest  on  B  scien- 
tific basis,  regnlated  by  jnst  and  accnrately 
drawn  principles,  withont  the  chemical  qoftU- 
tiea  of  soils  and  mannres  bong  well  nnder- 
etood,  is  a  childish  and  ignorant  snpposi- 
tion."  Snch  were  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Arthur  Young;  they  may  be  foond  embodied 
in  the  "Annals  of  Agricnlture,"  and  other 
nsefol  treatises.  Bnt  one  of  the  firat  systematic 
works  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  said  to  have 
really  advanced  the  art  of  agriculture,  was 
the  "Practical  Agrioolture,  or  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Modem  Husbandry,"  by  R,  W.  Dick- 
son (180S),  which  Thser,  who  had  it  translated 
and  published  in  Berlin  in  180T,  calls  the  first 
truly  scientific  work  of  the  English,  not  even 
excepting  Young's  writings.  iSclcson's  chief 
merit,  however,  is  his  ezcelleot  collection  of 
the  many  valuable  experiments  and  statemente 
of  distinguished  membore  of  the  board  of  ag- 
riculture, and  other  farmers.  In  the  period 
embracing  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  we  find  many 
important  additions  to  the  literature  of  agri- 
culture. Buch  are  the  works  of  Marshall ;  the 
admirable  works  of  Young  already  alluded  to; 
Elkingtou's  "Mode  of  Draining  Land,"  de- 
scribed by  Johnstone ;  "  Davison's  Phytolo- 
gy,"  "Modem  Agrioaltnre,"  and  "Synopsis 
of  Husbandry,"  by  Donaldson;  the  "Gentle- 
man Farmer,"  by  Lord  Karnes;  "  Andervon's 
Essays";  the  "Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agricnlture,"  and  numerous  agricultural  re- 
ports. "  The  Experienced  Farmer  "  and  many 
others  might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  con- 
tributed more  or  less  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement  which  has  eminentiy 
characterized  English  agricnltorc  for  the  last 
60  years,  and  made  it  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nor  has  the  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  a  lese  degree.  In  1768  Lord  Karnes,  in  the 
"  Gentleman  Farmer,"  very  forcibly  described 
ita  imperfect  condition  at  that  time.  He  says : 
"Onr  draught  horses  are  miserable  creatures, 
withont  strength  or  mettle ;  our  oxen  scarcely 
able  to  support  their  own  weight,  and  two 
going  in  a  plongh,  led  on  by  two  horses;  the 
ridges  in  tne  fields  high  and  broad,  in  fact, 
enormous  masses  of  aooumnlated  eart;h,  that 
conld  not  admit  of  crow  ploughing  or  culti- 
vation; shallow  ploughing  nniversiJ;  ribbing, 


by  which  half  Uie  land  was  left  nntUled,  a 
general  practice  over  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land- a  continual  struggle  between  corn  and 
weeds  for  superiority;  the  roller  almost  un- 
known ;  no  harrowing  before  sowing,  and  tiie 
seed  sown  into  rough,  uneven  ground,  where 
the  half  of  it  was  buried ;  no  branch  of  hne- 
handry  lees  understood  than  manure;  potatoes 
generally  planted  in  laiy  beds ;  ewine  but  lit- 
tle attended  to;  and  very  few  fanuB  in  Scotland 
proportioned  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
tenant!"  "What  a  contrast,"  exclsims  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  40  years  after,  "  to  the  present 
state  of  Scotch  husbandry;  and  itismngular 
that,  with  hardly  on  exception,  these  impwfeo- 
tions  have  been  removed.  Hod  it  not  come 
from  so  high  an  authority,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  credit,  &at  within  the  memory  of  so  many 

Csons  now  living  our  agriculture  could  have 
n  so  miserably  deficient  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time."  But  in  the  course  of  these 
40  years  the  Scotch  farmers  had  acqnired  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  agricultural  l>ooks  were 
extensively  distributed  among  them.  Bedded 
this,  many  of  them  vidted  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  obtcuning  information,  and  ob- 
served the  improved  practices  prevailing  there, 
to  return  and  introauoc  them  at  home.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  was  bom  in  1754,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  18SS.  His  writings  were  numer- 
ous and  important.  Hariilib,  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  and  more  recently  Lord  Eamea  in 
the  "  Gentleman  Farmer,"  had  pcnnted  out  the 
utility  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  but  it  was 
left  to  the  zeal  and  untiring  effort  of  Sir  John 
Sincldr  to  call  into  life  that  valuable  anxiliary 
to  agricnltnral  progress,  and  the  board  was 
created  in  179S.  To  ito  establishment,  more 
than  to  any  other  movement  of  that  day,  Eng- 
land is  indebted  for  the  present  high  and  pros- 
perous state  of  her  agncultnre.  It  brought 
men  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
made  them  acqu^nted  with  each  other's  views, 
and  with  the  modes  of  culture  prevailing  in 
sections  of  which  they  had  prerioosly  been  ig- 
norant. It  was  through  the  encouragement  of 
the  board  of  agriculture  chicfiy  that  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  was  led  to  investigate  the  elements 
of  the  soil,  and  to  apply  the  science  of  chemis- 
try to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  And 
here  bepns  properly  the  real  progress  of  the 
art ;  tor  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rimple 
substances  of  nature,  agriculture  conld  not  be 
expected  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  sdenoe,  Ilie 
lectures  of  Davy  before  the  board  of  agricnl- 
ture from  1803  to  1613,  therefore,  mark  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
agriculture.  The  substance  of  these  lecturefl 
was  embodied  in  his  "Elements  of  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry,"  published  in  181S,  and  trans* 
lated  into  German  in  1814,  and  into  French  in 
1838.  This  wort  opened  to  the  refieoting  for- 
mer new  and  interesting  views  of  the  princi- 
Sles  of  fertility  and  vegetation.  Davy  showed 
ow  plants,  soils,  and  manures  could  be  ana- 
lyzed, and  manures  selected  which  would  fiir- 
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nlah  the  elements  A««decl  by  the  different  vari- 
eties of  phmts.  We  find  him  in  1807  tiring  to 
aBcertain  the  effecU  of  variong  galta  on  barley, 
gran,  &c.,  in  light,  sandy  ftoils,  applying  twice 
a  week  diluted  sDladons  of  snlphate,  acetate,  bi- 
carbonate, and  mmiate  of  potash,  aolphate  of 
soda,  and  nitrate,  muriate,  snJphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  finding,  as  Young  had 
fomid,  that  planta  furnished  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  grew  moet  luznriantly,  a  result  which 
bad  been  anticipated  from  the  composition  of 
earbonate  of  ammonia.  Davy  experimented 
on  qiecimeiis  of  gaano  sent  to  the  board  of 
agricnltore  in  180S,  the  existence  of  it  in  large 
qoantilaes  on  the  Sonth  aea  islands  having  been 
pointed  ont  by  Aleii&nder  von  Hnmboldt  In 
1806  elaborate  analyses  of  gnano  were  pabltahed 
by  Fonroroy  and  Vanqnelin.  Davy,  writing  at 
this  time,  says:  "The  dung  of  sea  birds  has 
nev^  been  nsed  in  this  coontry."  Davy  re- 
eoounended  the  nse  of  bones  as  a  mannre,  not 
80  mneh  beoanae  they  contained  phosphate  of 
Hme,  as  becanse  they  were  filled  with  decom- 
poaabla  animal  matter,  as  gelatine,  cartilage, 
Bat,  Ac.  Bat  though  the  results  obtained  by  Da^ 
vy  were  imperfect,  and  in  some  cases  erroneona, 
they  made  important  advances  in  an  almost 
nnbwdden  path  of  investigation.  The  fiicts 
estabUahed  oy  his  researches  as  to  the  effect  of 
ammonia  on  vegetation,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  etarting  pcnnt  of  modem  soientiflo  investi- 
gnticMu  into  the  properties  of  this  substance 
when  used  as  a  manure;  for,  thoogh  Young 
flnt  led  the  way  in  observing  its  practical  ef- 
fect on  plants,  his  condnnons,  ^am  his  want 
of  chemieal  skill,  had  not  the  scientific  cer- 
tainty which  characterized  Davy's,  and  which 
was  necessary  to  give  them  their  highest  val- 
ue. It  may  indeed  be  add  that  be  was  the 
means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  chemists  to 
this  partioolar  branch  of  thdr  science ;  for 
throogh  the  influence  of  the  reputation  he 
gained,  the  thoughts  of  other  sdentific  men, 
and  eapecially  of  the  chemists  on  the  conti- 
nent, were  turned  in  this  direction. — In  gen- 
eral, the  literature  of  agrioultore  had  advanced 
mar^  rapidly  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  Germany  eopecially  many  writers  had 
treated  of  the  subject,  more  particularly  in 
worka  on  political  economy.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  many  treatises  of  prac- 
tical valne  appeared,  such  as  those  of  Kretscb- 
mar,  Bdchart,  Stuser,  and  Sprenger.  At  the 
same  period  Dnharael  wrote  in  France,  and 
•dojrted  the  views  of  lull  in  regard  to  the 
nonrishment  of  plants.  In  his  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  stnl  he  endeavors  to  deter- 
mine the  prineiples  of  agricnltore  by  theories 
dedooed  from  experiments,  which  snlwequently 
recnved  a  more  scientific  form  in  the  "  E!e- 
mmta  of  Agriculture,"  published  in  Paris  in 
1771.  Dnhwnel,  Bnffon,  and  others,  by  their 
BOperior  genius,  made  the  ^udy  of  rural  econ- 
omy attractive  to  scientific  men  in  France: 
aad  hence  there  has  been  there  more  original 
research  in  agricnltural  ehemiatry,  vegetable 


phydology,  and  other  kindred  branchea,  than 
m  any  other  country  except  Germany.  As 
early  as  1730  there  were  13  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  France,  with  about  19  anxiiiary  so- 
cieties. The  survey  of  France  by  Arthur 
Young,  in  17S7  and  1780,  also  did  mnch  to  ex- 
cite an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  to  make  the  peculiarities  and  wanta 
of  the  country  more  familiarly  known  even  to 
Frenchmen  themselves.  Ueriuo  sheep  were 
bronght  into  France  in  1776,  and  kept  under 
ohai^  of  the  government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  grest- 
ly  increased  the  number  of  societies,  establish- 
ed professorships,  botanical  gardens,  &c.,  all  of 
which  concurred  to  elevate  the  study  of  agri- 
cnltore in  the  estimation  of  those  capable  of 
bringing  to  its  aid  the  principles  of  the  ab- 
stract sciences;  and  this  tendency  has  infln- 
enoed  the  scientific  minds  of  France  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  practice  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
theory.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  divirion 
of  property  wnoe  the  revelation,  the  holdinga, 
aa  a  general  thing,  being  very  small. — The  ear- 
liest settlers  of  the  United  Btatee  found  tha 
country  a  wilderness,  with  many  varieties  of 
climate  and  soO  to  which  the  knowledge  they 
bad  obtained  in  the  mother  country  did  not 
apply.  Thus  they  had  to  contend  with  innu- 
merable obstacles,  with  the  wildoesi  of  nature, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  climate,  in  addition 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  the  depredations 
of  wild  beasts,  the  difficalty  and  expense  of 

Kionring  seeds  and  &rming  implements,  &c, 
ese  various  difficulties  are  quite  snfiicient  to 
eiplun  the  slow  progress  they  made  in  the 
way  of  improvement  For  many  years  agri- 
culture was  exceedingly  backward.  Stock 
and  tools  were  poor,  and  there  were  obstaclea 
and  pr^odices  against  any  "innovations'*  in 
the  established  rontine  of  practice.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  many  years,  with  very 
little  change.  Jared  Eliot,  a  clergyman  of 
Coimecticut,  one  of  the  earliest  agricultural 
writers  of  America,  published  the  firet  of  a 
series  of  valuable  easays  on  field  husbandry  in 
1747;  but,  with  this  and  a  few  other  excep- 
ticmsj  no  real  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
famung  till  after  the  revolution,  when  the 
more  setUed  state  of  the  country  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  populaticn  began  to  im- 
press the  intrinnc  importance  of  tlie  sul^ect 
upon  the  minds  of  a  few  enlightened  men. 
The  Sonth  Carolina  agrieultnnJ  society  was 
established  in  17B4,  and  still  exists;  and  the 
Philadelphia  society  for  the  improvement  of 
agricultnre,  established  in  the  same  year,  and 
a  nmilar  association  in  New  York  in  1791,  in- 
corporated in  179S,  and  the  Massachnsetts  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  ogriculture  eatab- 
liahed  in  1792,  were  active  in  their  field  of  la- 
bor, and  all  accomplished  important  reanlta. 
The  correspondence  at  this  period  between  Sir 
John  Slncl^  and  Washington  shows  bow  snx-  . 
ions  was  the  father  of  hia  conntry  to  promote 
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Cvement  of  Bgriouhnre.  itanj  yean  eUpeed 
ire  the  h&bit  of  reading  became  anfBdentl; 
oommon  among  the  inasKs  of  the  actual  tillera 
of  the  soil  to  joatjfy  an  expectation  of  imme- 
diate profit  from  the  annaat  publication  of  the 
transactions  of  the  several  societJea.  The  im- 
provementa  proposed  fell  dead  npon  the  people, 
who  rejected  "  book  fanning  "  as  impertinent 
and  aaelese,  and  knew  aa  little  of  the  cbemis- 
try  of  agricnitnre  aa  of  the  problems  of  as- 
tronomy. AH  farm  practices  were  merely  tra- 
ditional; no  connty  or  town  agricnltural  so- 
deties  existed  to  ^mnlate  efiFort  by  competi- 
tion. There  were  no  ionmala  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  agricnltural  knowledge.  The  stock 
of  the  farm  was  sacb  as  one  might  expect  to 
find  nnder  such  circnmatanoes ;  the  sheep  were 
■moU  oikd  ill  cared  for  in  the  winter,  and  the 
size  of  cattle  generally  was  but  little  more 
than  half  the  average  of  the  present  time. 
The  valne  of  manures  was  little  regarded ;  the 
rotation  of  crops  was  scarcelj  thonght  of;  the 
introduction  even  of  new  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery was  sternly  redsted  and  ridiculed  by 
the  Aroerioon  farmers  of  that  day,  as  well  as 
by  the  English  laborers.  It  was  long  before 
the  horse  rake  was  brought  into  nse  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  pr^dicee  it  encK>untered.  It  was 
equally  long  before  the  horse-power  threshing 
machine  was  adopted.  In  some  parishes  of 
Great  Britain,  even  so  late  as  IHSO,  the  labor- 
ers went  abont  destroying  every  machine  they 
could  find.  Within  the  last  half  oentary, 
chemistry,  the  indispensable  handmaid  of 
agriculture,  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  each  new  discovery  some  new  truth  appli- 
cable to  practical  agrionlture  has  come  to  h^t. 
— In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  in  England,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  plough  was  extremely 
rude.  It  was  made  by  the  ploughman  him- 
self under  the  compulsion  of  a  law  forbidding 
any  one  to  hold  a  plough  who  oonld  not  make 
one,  or  to  drive  untO  ne  conld  make  the  har- 
Deaa.  Theprogress  made  previous  to  the  time 
of  Jethro  Tull  was  comparativdy  alight,  either 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  plough,  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  agricultural  medianics.  TnlL 
as  we  have  seen,  invented  the  horse  hoe  and 
the  drilling  machine.  Both  of  these  were  then 
rude,  but  they  have  since  been  vastiy  improved 
in  their  details.  The  plough  was  generally 
made  of  wood  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  its  form  has  since  passed  through 
many  changes.    It  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a 

fierfect  implement  of  its  kind,  but  it  has  been 
HSt  approadting  toward  perfection  of  late 
years,  and  the  mode  of  manofacture  has  im- 
proved to  an  equal  extent  (See  PLoroH.) 
Nor  bos  tlie  improvement  in  other  farm  imple- 
ments been  less  marked  than  in  the  plough. 
Spades  and  hoes  are  lighter  and  better  con- 
stmcted  than  formerly.  The  reaper  and  the 
mower  have  gdned  a  firm  footing  even  with- 
in the  last  80  years.  As  labor  and  time-saving 
madiines  are  now  deemed  indispensable  by  all 


M^OHtMKS.)  Among  the  other  laiMr-saving 
implements  which  are  now  generally  intro- 
duced npon  &rms  of  any  extent  are  the  horse 
rake,  the  improved  horse  hoes,  the  seed  and 
com  sowers,  the  broadcast  seed  sower,  the 
improved  subsoil  and  trenching  ploughs,  the 
straw  and  root  cutters,  the  cultivators,  the 
threshing  and  winnowing  macbinee,  and  many 
others  of  equal  Importance.  It  is  safe  to  aaj 
that  the  improvements  in  the  implements 
named,  made  within  the  last  half  century,  have 
enabled  the  formers  of  the  United  States  to 
accomplish  at  least  doable  the  amonnt  of  labor 
with  the  same  number  of  teams  and  men.  This 
is  a  grand  and  practical  advance  over  all  for- 
mer periods  in  its  history,  and  promises  a  ta- 
ture  development  of  the  resonroes  of  agricul- 
ture almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
dewribe. — The  prepress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  Is 
hardly  less  gratifying.  For  though  from  year 
to  year  there  may  seem  to  be  little  progrees, 
yet  when  we  compare  any  two  periods  irf  five 
or  ten  years,  the  increase  of  practical  knowledge 
derived  from  the  inveetigations  of  the  agricul- 
tural chemist,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  very 
perceptible.  Since  1840,  chiefly  through  the 
labors  of  Prof.  Liebig,  animal  and  mineral 
phosphates,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other 
artificial  manures  nave  come  to  be  very  exten- 
dvely  employed ;  and  it  is  only  since  tne  same 
date  that  guano,  though  knoivn  long  before, 
has  come  into  general  use.  (See  Aomom-TCKAi, 
Chkmistbt,  Bokb  Dust,  Ocako,  &c)  An  im- 
partial survey  will  show  that  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  means  of  supporting  life  has 
largely  increased,  as  the  true  principles  of  ool- 
tivation  have  become  bett«r  known  and  under- 
stood. The  average  yield  per  acre  of  some  of 
the  cnltivatedgrains,  as  wheat,  for  instance,  has 
nearly  quadruped  in  countries  where  these  prin- 
dples  have  guned  the  strongest  hold,  even  with- 
in the  memory  of  men  still  Uving;  and  this  in- 
crease is  not  merdy  proportionate  to  the  great- 
er  number  of  produoers,  or  the  additional  acres 
brought  under  tillage,  but  an  absolute  increase 
per  acre.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertmn  the  amount 
of  crops,  or  the  average  yield,  of  very  distant 
timee  past,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat  in  the  11th  century  was  estimated  by 
the  highest  authority  of  that  day,  the  author 
of  "ileta,"  at  only  6  bushels.  So  800  year* 
later,  in  1890,  67  acres  on  a  farm  at  Haw- 
sted  yielded  only  868  bnslids,  and  on  an  aver- 
age of  three  years  littie  more  than  that  The 
actual  j»roduotive  power  of  Great  Britwn  in  ' 

the  article  of  wheat  alone  increased  during  the 
half  century  from  1801  to  1851  to  the  extent  ■ 

of  supporting   an   additional    population  of 
7,000,000,  an  increase  which  con  06  ascribed  ' 

with  confidence  mainly  to  improved  cultiva- 
tion.   So  in  every  country  where  agrionlture 
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netdvea  the  Attention  it  deaervefl,  the  produc- 
tive pover  of  the  soil  haa  l&rgd^  inoreued. 
Even  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  Union,  where 
the  system  of  cnltivating  the  soil  witboat  main' 
taining  ita  fertility  by  a  proper  treatment  pre- 
vmled  for  many  years,  are  not  an  exception, 
BDce  the  condition  of  agricnltnre  is  rapidly 
improving  in  the  oldest  of  them,  where  this 
lygtem  was  earliest  began,  and  the  general 
average  of  crops,  with  the  exceptltHi  of  the 
potato,  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  asamore 
proper  ooltnre  is  mtroduced  and  persevered 
m,  the  farmer  being  led  to  improve  his  practice 
by  the  pressure  of  an  inoreaanff  population  and 
ocHistantly  rinng  prices.  In  New  England,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  oldeat  seoliong,  the  general 
average  yield  of  Indian  com  per  acre  has  risen 
to  abont  86  bushels,  while  crops  of  BO  and  60 
bnshels  per  acre  arc  not  nncommon,  and  80  and 
100  are  sometimes  obtained  by  careful  tillage. 
The  sitnaUoa  and  soil  of  New  England  are  not 
snch  aa  to  moke  it  what  is  called  a  wheat- 
growing  region,  and  this  fact,  which  farmers 
were  long  in  understanding,  has  caused  a  great 
decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  this 
crop.  Indian  com,  root  crops,  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  ft'oit  Boited  to  temperate  latitudes,  are 
(bund  to  be  more  certain  and  remnneratdve, 
and  attention  is  ^ven  mainly  to  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  system  of  farm  management  is 
gradnally  improving,  new  implements  to  facili- 
tate labor  are  introduced,  and  mach  greater 
care  and  economy  than  formerly  in  regard  to 
mannrea  everywhere  prevwl,  most  farmers  hav- 
ing good  bam  cellars  arranged  for  its  preserva- 
tion, into  which  peat  and  loam  are  carried  in 
large  quantities,  and  composted  fh>m  time  to 
time  dnring  the  winter  as  absorbents  and  divi- 
aors.  Societiee  have  been  established  in  all 
the  Btatee,  and  in  most  of  the  counties.  In 
Hasaachnsetts  a  department  of  agricnltnre  is 
organized  aa  a  branch  of  the  government,  to 
ocuiect,  arrange,  and  systematize  all  the  latest 
information  on  the  subject  for  distribution 
among  the  people,  and  to  saperintend  the  de- 
velopment of  the  established  policy  of  the  state ; 
and  a  bureau  of  agriculture  nas  more  recently 
been  established  by  the  national  government,  in 
the  interior  department.  In  the  middle  states 
BocietieB  are  equally  active  in  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  agrionltnTe,  and  have 
adopted  a  similar  liberal  policy,  and  in  some, 
aqjecially  New  York,  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment has  been  reached.  The  weetem  states 
are  more  strictly  and  eiclnnvely  agricultural 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Most 
ot  them  pnbhah  annnally  at  the  expense  of 
thdr  governments,  valuable  reports  on  practi- 
cal agriculture  for  circulation  among  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  already 

Erodaced,  however,  the  resources  of  the  west 
Bve  but  jnat  begun  to  he  developed  as  they 
■re  deetined  to  oe  hereafter.  The  southern 
0tat«s  are  also  large  producers  of  grain,  but  are 
mtinly  devot«d  to  the  rainng  of  cotton  and 
■agar,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  large 
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qnantlties. — The  present  omdition  of  practical 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  already  been 
ulnded  to,  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  coun- 
tries of  similar  climate  and  soil.  Bnt  the  points 
in  which  progress  is  most  distinctly  seen  are  the 
extensive  culture  and  use  of  root  crops,  the 

funeral  system  of  tborongh  drainage,  the  intro- 
Qction  and  use  of  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  breeding  of  stock. 
The  land,  unlike  that  of  the  United  States, 
where  osa  general  mlethe  farmer  is  the  owner 
as  well  as  ibe  cultivator,  is  held  chiefly  in  large 
estates,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, and  leased  to  the  tenant  &rmer,  who 
either  tills  it  himself  or  sublets  it  to  others. 
But  few,  therefore,  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
seal  are  owners  of  land.  Associated  eflbrt  baa 
done  much  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject,  both  among  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  royal  agricultural  society,  established 
in  1889,  with  its  ably  conducted  journal,  the 
Highland  agricultural  society  of  Bootiand,  and 
the  royal  society  of  Ireland,  are  doing  all  in 
thmr  power  to  develop  the  agricultnraj  re- 
sonroes  of  the  country.  Many  valuable  agri- 
cultural Journals  are  well  supported  and  widely 
circulated.  In  Franco  the  tendency  for  many 
years  hosbeento  tiiedivimon  of  landed  estates, 
and  comparatively  few  lar^  holdings  exist  at 
the  present  time.  Subdivision  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  small  proprietors  without  capita 
prevents  the  development  of  practical  agricnl- 
tnre; and  in  many  of  the  departments  its 
oondition  is  still  rude.  The  government  has  its 
minister  of  agriculture,  and  supports  agricid- 
taral  schools  and  veterinary  establishments, 
while  the  "  Jonrnal  of  Practical  Agriculture" 
and  other  agrionltnral  periodicals  are  doing 
mnch  to  improve  both  the  science  and  the 

Practice  of  tne  c<(antry.  With  regard  to  the 
ivimou  of  landed  property,  the  same  state  of 
things  prevails  also  in  Belgiiun  and  Holland  as 
in  France,  the  agriculture  of  those  countries 
being  characterized  rather  as  gardening  thsn 
farming.  The  extreme  care  and  economy  of 
manures,  and  the  careM  apptication  of  liqnid 
manures  in  these  countries,  are  often  referred 
to  OS  worthy  of  imitation.  In  Germany,  as 
already  seen,  the  science  of  agriculture  has 
been  extensively  developed,  many  of  the  ablest 
chemists  having  devoted  their  lives  to  this 

fursnit  Thaer,  Scbwerz,  EUler,  StAckbardt, 
iebig,  and  others,  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Here,  also,  as  in  most  other  countriea, 
associated  effort  is  made  to  advance  the  oondi' 
tion  of  ogricnltore. 

iCUGEinVH  (called  by  the  Greeks  Aera^oi; 
now  Oirgenti),  an  ancient  Sicilian  city,  the 
rival  of  Syracuse,  on  a  lotty  eminence  on  the 
S.  W.  coast.  It  was  settied  by  a  Done  colony 
fh>m  Gela,  about  680  B.  0.  Dnring  the  5tb 
century  B.  0.  it  attuned  its  highest  prosperity, 
when  its  population  was  probably  ahove  800,- 
000.  The  city  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  architecture,  both  publio  and  private.  Ita 
greatest  public  ediiioes  were  the  temples  of 
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Concord  and  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  which 
gigantic  mins  remain.  Shortly  after  its  foon- 
d&tion  it  was  rnled  by  the  tyrant  PhaUris,  and 
in  the  following  centnry  by  Theron  (488  to  473). 


Tempk  of  Cnicord,  Agrlgoitiiiii. 

It  wen  repeatedly  involved  in  hostilities  witb 
Carthage,  and  in  406  B.  C.  was  razed  to  the 

Cand  bV  an  army  of  that  nation.  It  waa  re- 
It  by  llnioleoa,  and  in  210  became  perma- 
nently Hobject  to  Rome,  growing  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  with 
a  great  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  The  Sara- 
cens captured  it  in  A.  D.  B2S,  and  kept  poases- 
sion  of  it  till  1086.    (See  Qirqkkti.) 

IGBIOKIA,  a  yearly  festiral  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus Agrionius,  anciently  held  at  Orchomenas, 
Boeotia,excluwvelyby  women  and  priests.  The 
women  would  m^e  a  pretended  search  for  the 
god,  and  finally  dedst,  saying  he  had  escaped 
to  the  muses.    Then  all  would  assemble  at  a 


m;  whence  collections  of 
&c.,  have  been  called  "AgrioniEB."  But  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  festival  was  the 
porsuit  of  a  band  of  virgins  by  a  priest  with  a 
drawn  sword,  who  killed  the  one  ne  caught  as 
a  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  boy 
by  the  daughters  of  Minyas  in  a  Bacchic  ftuj. 
In  later  times  the  killing  was  omitted. 

IGBIPPi.  I.  HtrwiM.  SeeEssoD.  IL  KUth 
TlpnalH,  a  Roman  general  and  steteamau,  born 
In  Q8  B.  0.,  of  an  obscure  family,  died  in  Uarch, 
12  B.  0.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  Octanus 
(afterward  Octavianna  and  AngnHtns),  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  lUyria,  and  was  his  chief  instrument  in 
establishing  the  empire.  Aft«r  the  murder  of 
Jnliua  Ceeaar,  Agriopa  accompanied  Octavios 
to  Rome,  prosecutea  CaasinB,  and  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  legions  which  had  de- 
clared for  Octavina.  In  40  he  took  Peruraa 
from  Lucius  Antonins  after  a  long  aege,  and 
Sipontum  from  Mark  Antony.  In  S6  he  tuded 
Octavianus  by  bis  victories  in  Gaul.  In  87,  after 
converting  the  Lacrine  lake  into  a  harbor,  he 
created  a  fleet,  with  which  the  neit  year  he 
decinvelv  defeated  Sextua  Pompey  at  llylm 
and  Nanlocbns.  In  the  snbgeqnent  war  agtunst 
Antony  he  also  commanded  the    fleet,  and 
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chiefly  contribnted  to  the  great  victorr  at  Ao- 
tium  in  81.  He  accompanied  Angnstaa  to  the 
war  against  the  Cantabriana  in  Spun  in  25; 
and  in  IS,  being  in  command  there,  he  entirely 
aabdned  them,  after  having  in  the  same  year 
pacified  the  Gauls,  and  constructed  four  great 
roads  and  the  aquednot  at  Nhsea.  Agrippa 
was  prKtor  in  41,  consul  (with  Octavianna) 
in  87,  28,  and  27,  ledile  in  83,  and  tribune 
fh>m  IS  till  his  death.  During  hia  ffidileship 
he  made  great  public  improvements  at  his  own 
expense,  constracting  and  restoring  aquedncta, 
erecting  splendid  buildings,  &c. ;  and  in  his 
third  oonsulahip  he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  16, 
after  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  on  the  invitation 
of  Herod  the  Great,  he  founded  Berjtns  (Bey- 
rout).  He  died  suddenly  on  his  return  from  a 
mcceaafnl  mission  to  tranquillize  Pannonia. 
Agrippa  was  married  first  to  Pamponia,  daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  AtUcus;  afterward  (about 
26)  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Augustus;  and  in 
21  to  Julia,  Augustus's  daughter,  Maroella 
having  been  divorced  at  the  emperor's  desire. 
His  sons  Caius  and  Lucius  by  Julia  were 
adopted  by  Augustus,  but  they  both  died  young. 
His  posthumous  son  Agrippa  was  also  adopted 
by  Angiistua,  but  was  afterward  boniahea  for 
life  to  the  island  of  Pianana  on  account  of  hia 
savage  disposition,  and  on  the  accesson  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  14,  was  put  to  death. 

ieUPPl  TON  IfETnSHEIM,  Hduitfe  Cmm- 
lln,  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Cologne, 
Sept  14, 1486,  died  at  Grenoble,  Feb,  18, 1688. 
He  waa  a  Unguist,  statesman,  soldier,  phyncian, 
theolo^an,  and  chemist.  Ilaving  engaged  in 
some  peasant  insurrections  in  the  south  of 
France,  he  retreated  to  Paris,  where  he  held 
public  discouraea,  and  the  reputation  he  thus 
acquired  gained  him  a  professorship  of  theology 
at  DAIe.  Accused  of  heresy,  or  more  probably 
magic,  he  fled  to  England  in  1510,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Cologne,  and  afterward 
became  secretary  of  the  emperor  Maiimilian. 
He  fought  in  a  campaign  against  the  Venetians, 
and  was  knighted  on  the  field.  Tired  of  thia 
employment,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  phydo,  lectured  publicly  at  Pavia,  held  an 
office  in  Metz,  and  Uien  returned  to  Germany. 
At  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I., 
he  vidted  both  England  and  li>ance.  He  was 
an  ardent  atndent  of  alchemy  and  the  occnlt 
sciences,  in  reference  to  which  he  insisted  that 
'  the  writings  of  adepts  were  not  to  be  read  for  a 
literal,  but  for  a  mystical  meaning.  Hia  work 
J)e  Incgrlitudint  et  Vanitale  Seientiamm 
(Paris,  1581)  is  a  satire  on  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

AGKIPPINI.  I.  Youngest  daughter  of  Agrippa 
and  Julia,  and  wife  of  Gerraanicua,  bom  beforo 
12  B.  C,  died  A.  D.  38.  ghe  waa  a  woman  oi 
great  ability,  beauty,  and  virtue.  She  acooin> 
ponied  GermanicuB  in  hia  campugns,  and  onoe^ 
m  his  absence,  took  the  command  and  saved 
the  army  by  preventing  the  breaking  down  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  a  panic  After  the 
death  of  Germanicus  in  Asia  ahe  bronght  home 
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Us  adies,  aad  was  met  eveiTwfaera  od  tb«  waj 
with  manifestAtionfl  of  Bympathj  and  respect, 
and  at  Bmne  with  nnparalldad  honors.  Bnt 
aha  was  an  ottjeot  of  hatred  to  the  emperor  Ti- 
berina,  and  in  A.  D.  30  be  banished  her  to  the 
ialaad  of  Paudataria,  where  she  died,  as  is  sap- 
posed,  bj  Tolontarj  starvation.  She  was  the 
motlier  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was  the 
emperor  Cahgnla.  Her  sons  Nero  and  Drneus 
fell  riotinis  to  the  tfrannr  of  Ilberias  and  the 
jealonsT  of  S^amis.  IL  Daughter  of  the  pre- 
oeding^  bom  at  Cologne  (henoe  called  Colonia 
Agrippina)  between  A.  D.  18  and  17,  died  in 
69.  6he  waa  gifted  and  beantiful,  hot  is 
one  of  the  vilest  characters  in  historf.  She 
was  first  married  to  Cn.  Domitdus  Ahenobar- 
bns,  and  after  his  deatb  to  CrispiiB  Paanenoa, 
whom  she  waa  aocoaed  of  poisoning.  Her 
brother  Caligola  banished  her  and  her  sister 
Dmdlla  to  the  island  of  Pontia  in  89,  bnt  the^ 
were  released  by  Olaudins  on  his  aooeseiDn  in 
41.  Aiter  the  murder  of  Messalina  she  aao- 
oeeded  in  indodng  her  nnole  Claudios  to  marrf 
her  (49),  the  act  being  legalized  hj  the  senate, 
and  to  adopt  her  son  Nero  b^  Ahenobarbus  as 
his  Haooeeaor,  to  the  esclosion  of  his  own  son 
Britannicos.  She  then  proceeded  to  remove  all 
linJs  and.enemiea  b^  poison,  and  flnallv  Olaa- 
dioB  himself  (54),  his  Me  being  hastened  bj  an 
incsmtiDns  threat  uttered  bj  him.  After  Nero's 
accesrioo,  having  alienated  him  b;  domestio 
inOrigoee,  ahe  resort«d  to  the  most  revolting 
means  for  regiuning  his  affection;  bnt  her 
efforts  fiuled,  and  she  was  assasnnated  by  his 
orders  in  her  villa  on  the  Lncrine  lake,  after 
the  ftilare  of  an  attempt  to  drown  her  in  a 
veeael  porposel;^  contrived  to  break  to  pieces  at 
sea.  She  left  commentaries  on  her  own  and 
her  family's  history,  which  were  need  bj 
Tacitna.  , 

iCDi  (Sp.,  water),  Tskw  4b,  a  moDotain  in 
GnatemaJa,  Central  America,  26  m.  S.  W.  of 
the  ct^iital,  New  Gnat«nala.  In  form  it  is  a 
graoefol  cone,  its  base  extending  over  nearly  aU 
the  western  part  of  the  vallej  of  Goatemala. 
The  traveller  Stephens  estimates  its  altitade  at 
14,460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Onlti- 
vatad  fieldB  surronnd  the  base,  and  a  belt  of 
forest  and  verdure  extends  to  the  smnmit.    The 


that  ocoasonally  torrents  of  cold  water  fiow 
onl  of  its  northern  side.  The  volcanic  moun- 
tain of  Facaya  lies  to  the  S.  E.,  and  that  of 
Onatemala  to  the  N.  W, 

AHJADO,  lleuwire  Hiuie,  a  Parisian  banker, 
boro  at  Seville,  Jmia  29,  17S4,  died  April  14, 
1842.  Id  early  life  he  joined  the  Napoleonic 
party  in  Spain,  held  a  commission  in  the  French 
army,  and  fought  for  Napoleon  op  to  the  battle 
of  Leipsio,  when  he  quitted  the  army,  engaged 
in  trsae  and  banking,  and  in  1628  was  apprant- 
ed  banker  tta  the  Spanish  government  at  Paris. 
He  was  created  a  Spai^sh  marqais  by  Ferdinand 
TIL,  and  received  from  Otho  of  Greece  the 
order  of  the  Bedeemer.  Be  lived  in  great, 
IS  yoL.  I,— IB 
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splendor,  and  died  worth  $12,000,000.  He  had 
a  gallery  of  very  fine  piotnrea,  which  were  en- 
graved and  published  as  the  OalerU  Aguado 
(Paris,  1887-^2). 

iems  ClUEHTiH.  L  The  smaUest  state  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  nearly  enclosed  by  Zaea- 
tecaa,  and  boonded  S.  by  Jalisco;  area,  9,216 
B^.  m. ;  pop.  in  lSft9, 130,680.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts consist  of  elevated  table  lands,  averaging 
C,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  west- 
ern of  broken  mountain  ranges,  incladins  the 
sierras  of  Lanrel  and  Pinal,  spnrs  of  the  Sierra 
Uadre  or  Cordillera.  The  taole  lands  prodnce 
abnudant  crops  of  cereals  and  a  variety  of 
fhdts,  of  which  olivee,  figs,  grapes,  and  pears 
are  the  princiDal.  Thero  are  a  few  nnimpor- 
tant  silver  ana  other  mines  within  the  state. 
It  is  divided  into  the  fonr  districts  of  Agnas 
Calientea,  Binoon  de  Romos,  A^entoa,  and  Cal- 
villo.  II.  The  eaiiital  of  tLe  preceding  state, 
situated  upon  a  pWn  8,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
270  N.W.  ofMeiioo;  pop.  22,684.  It  takes  its 
name  ihun  two  warm  mineral  apringa  in  its 
n^ghborhood.  The  great  road  from  Mexico 
to  Dorango  and  Sonora  and  that  from  San  Luis 
Potod  to  Guadal^ara  meet  at  Agaas  Oalientes. 
It  is  snrronnded  by  rich  gardens,  abounding 
in  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  pears,  and  contains 
chnrches,  convents,  and  a  hospital. 

IGVE,  a  word  denoting  tremor,  which  has 
been  used  by  medical  writers  in  the  sense  of 
chill  or  rigor.  Fever  and  ague  is  a  popular 
name  for  intemuttent  fever.  (See  Fbvebs.) 
Oases  of  intermittent  fever,  lacking  the  usual 
chill  or  cold  atsge,  and  in  other  respects  latent, 
are  sometimes  distinguished  as  oases  of  "dumb 
ague."  The  name  "ague  cake"  is  applied  to 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurring  not  very 
infrequently  in  the  course  of  intermittent  fever. 

ifiHESSElD,  Beul  tnmvfit  i\  a  French Jorist, 
bom  at  Limoges,  Nov.  2T,  1688,  died  Feb.  9, 
1761.  In  1890,  when  only  22  years  old,  Louis 
SIV.  appointed  him  advocate  general,  and  in 
ITOO  he  oecameproaureur  general.  Ea  rensted 
the  registration  of  the  papal  bull  VnigenititM, 
on  the  ground  that  it  encroached  on  the  rights 
of  the  monarchy.  In  1717  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor by  the  regent  Orleans.  Almost  alone  he 
opposed  Law's  schemes  for  maldng  the  nation 
■snodenly  rich,  and  was  dismissed,  bnt  recalled 
in  1720,  on  the  bursting  of  the  bubble.  In 
1722,  Cardinsl  Dubois  being  ^pointed  prera- 
dent  of  the  council,  D'Aguessean  retired,  to  be 
reappointed  in  I7ST,  finally  resigning  in  17B0, 
at  the  age  of  62.  He  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
incongruous  laws  of  France  to  uniformity,  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
was  versed  in  many  European  languages.  His 
writingshavebeenpublishedin  several  editions, 
the  most  complete  m  18  vols.  Svo  (Paris,  1619- 
'20) ;  and  his  Lettre*  ijUdittt  appeared  in  1628 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

ACmUR,  or  IgHllar  de  It  FiMlenh  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  tlie  province  end  22  m.  S.  by  F.  of 
Oordova,  on  the  Cabra;  pop.  about  13,000.  It 
has  a  trade  in  oom  and  wine,  and  is  remarka- 
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ble  tbi  its  white  hoiues  and  clean  straeta.  It 
coattunH  t^ree  h&ndaome  poblio  sqaares  sad  & 
diamantled  Moorish  castle. 

iGUIUB,  Grace,  an  English  anthoreaB,  born  tt 
Hac^e7,  near  London,  June  2,  1816,  died  in 
FranUort  oi)-the-Maiii,3ept.  1G,I84T.  Shewoa 
descended  from  a  familj  of  Jewish  mercbauts  in 
Spain,  who  ded  from  that  conntiy  on  accouot 
of  reli^ous  peraecution,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
England.  Bbe  waa  instmcted  wholly  b;  ber 
father  and  mother.  At  14  ahe  commenced  the 
atnd/  of  history,  beginnine  with  Josepbns. 
Her  firat  work  waa  "The  Ma«o  Wreath,"  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  pabliabea  anonymouslj. 
At  a  very  early  age  ahe  wrote  a  pleasing  reU- 
gious  Action,  "The  Martyr,  or  the  Vale  of  Ce- 
dars." Her  other  works  are:  "The  Spirit  of 
Judaism";  "Israel  Defended,"  tranalated  from 
the  French:  "The  Daya  of  Brace,"  astoryfhim 
Beottiah  history;  "Jewish  Faith";  "Women 
of  Israel";  "  Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies"; 
"Home  Influenoe";  "Josephine,  or  the  Edict 
and  Escape";  "The  Mother's  Recompense"; 
and  "Woman's  Friendahip."  In  1S3S  her  con- 
rtitntion  received  s.  severe  shook  from  an  attack 
of  measles,  which  left  her  in  a  state  of  debility 
from  which  ahe  never  folly  recovered.  She 
died  on  a  viiat  to  tiie  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Jews  at  Frankfort. 

leOItBE.  I.  Jwi  8mu  4«,  a  learned  Spanish 
Benedictine,  bom  in  Logroflo,  March  24, 1680, 
died  In  Rome,  Aug.  19, 1699.  He  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Salamanca,  afterward  secretary  of 
theinquisition,  and  finally  acardinal.  Hisprinci- 

Sal  works  are :  D^ejirio  Cathedra  SoTieti  Petri, 
>T  which  he  received  his  cardinal's  hat;  Saneti 
.^nM^mi  7'A«02i?[^(8  vols,  folio);  fuidCoUeetio 
Cctuilicrum  Hitpanta  (several  editions  in  4 
and  6  Tols.  folio),  n.  L«p«  4«,  a  Spaniard  of 
the  10th  century,  notorions  for  his  crimes.  He 
left  Spidn  for  Pern,  and  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Orana  in  quest  of  the  ima^ary  £1 
Dorado,  a  history  of  which  has  been  written 
by  Southey.  He  prompted  Orsua  to  assume 
regal  authority,  and  then  killed  bim  to  usurp 
hia  place,  and  from  this  time  murdered  all  who 
in  any  way  displeased  him.  Being  finally  de- 
serted, be  was  put  to  death  by  tlie  Spanish  an- 
thorities  in  Venezuela. 

IGCLHiS  (Port.,  needles),  a  cape  and  bank  on 
the  southemmoat  point  of  Africa,  about  100  in. 
E.  8.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Ist.  84° 
SI'  S.,  Ion.  20°  2'  E.  Its  extreme  height  is 
4C5  feet  above  the  sea.  A  lighthonse  was 
erected  in  184B  npon  the  cape,  at  an  elevation 
of  62  feet  above  high  water. 

AGCSHNI,  known  oa  the  maid  of  Saragoma, 
died  at  Coeta,  Spain,  in  June,  1867,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  She  was  an  itinerant  seller  of 
cool  drinks  in  Saragosaa  in  her  youth,  and 
during  the  siefie  of  that  pkce  by  the  French  in 
1808  and  1809  distingnished  herself  by  her 
heroic  partdcipation  in  the  severest  encounters 
with  the  enemy.  She  waa  called  la  artillera, 
from  having  snatched   the   match  from  the 
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hands  of  a  dying  artjlleryman,  and  diacharj^ 
the  piece  at  the  invaders.  For  her  services 
during  tbis  siege  she  was  made  a  snb-lient^- 
ant  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  received  several 
decorations.  Bvron  bas  celebrated  her  in 
"  Obilde  Harold." 


of  marriage.  They  flourished  about  the  close 
of  the  7th  century,  belonging  to  the  later  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Gnostic  idea  that  the  crea- 
tor of  the  material  world  was  an  evil  beings 
and  that  therefore  tbe  true  Christian  life  caa- 
sists  in  a  reDunciation  and  mortification  of  all 
the  phyfdcal  appetites  and  passions. 

iUAB,  son  and  successor  of  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  reigned  from  918  to  897  B.  C,  He 
married  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king 
of  the  Sidouians.  Through  her  influence  the 
intercourse  between  Phcenicia  and  Israel,  which 
bad  long  been  only  commercial,  now  became 
social  and  religious.  She  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  Astarte  into  the  Hebrew  coi- 
tus. The  golden  calves  at  Ban  and  Bethel  b&d 
been  gnardedly  worshipped  for  several  years; 
hut  idolatry  became  under  Ahab  a  predonunant 
element  of  religious  life.  For  his  idolatrous  as 
well  as  tyrannical  praotioea,  Abab  waa  reproved 
by  Elijah ;  and  as  a  resnlt  of  the  king's  obsti- 
nacy, the  prophet  proposed  tbe  trial  of  OarmeL 
Beidiadad,  king  of  Syria,  twice  besi^ed  Ahab'a 
capital,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loes. 
Ahab  came  to  his  end  by  an  arrow  wonnd  re- 
ceived while  fighting  in  disguise  in  the  battle 
of  Runoth-Gilcad. 

IBIKTA,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Gold  Coast,  In 
the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  Afiioa,  between  Ion. 
8°  and  2°  10'  W.  Oa  the  west  it  is  bonnded  by 
a  river  called  Ancohra  by  the  Portognese,  and 
Beenna  by  the  natives.  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  districts.  Its  most  important  town  is 
Boosooa.  Great  Britda  has  several  forts  along 
the  coast,  including  Aiim  and  Dixcove,  all  bot 
the  latter  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1872.  Toward 
the  cloae  of  the  ITth  century  there  was  also  a 
Fort  Brandenbnrg,  belon^ng  to  the  electorate 
of  that m 


Esther.  (SeeEsMEB.)  Two  other  kings  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  and 
Dan.  ii.  1,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Cambyaes  and  Astyages  (or  Cyaxares)  respeo- 

IHAZ,  king  of  Jndah,  741-726  B.  0.  See 
HsBBSwa. 

IHiZUH.  I.  Son  and  sncccseor  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  reigned  897-896  B.  0.  The 
most  signal  event  of  hia  reign  was  the  revolt 
of  the  Moabites.  Ahaziah,  like  his  fklher  Abab, 
was  controlled  by  tbe  ambitions  Jezebel,  and 
walked  in  tbe  ways  of  his  father.  He  fell  from 
a  roof  of  his  palace,  and  sent  to  the  oracle  of 
Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  to  inquire  if  be  should  re- 
cover. The  prophet  Elijah  met  the  messengers 
on  the  way,  and  sent  them  back  to  say  to  tbe 
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king  that  he  ahonld  never  rise  from  his  bed. 
n.  Son  and  sncoeesor  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Ja- 
dih.  He  reigned  but  one  ^eBr,  and  dnring 
that  time  he  was  under  the  entire  control  of  bis 
modier  AthalUh,  the  danghter  of  Orori,  and 
sister  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  He  was  slain 
(884  B,  C.)  by  Jehu,  who  regarded  Ahaziah  as 
coming  by  biood  into  the  scope  of  his  oommis- 
sion  to  destroy  the  hoQse  of  Ahab. 

AMlHELEt^  son  of  Ahitab,  a  Jewish  higb 
priest  dwelling  at  Nob.  Bavid,  fleeing  from 
Saul,  came  to  Ahimelecb,  and  by  a  misrepre- 
•entation  indnced  him  to  supply  his  wants  with 
the  ehew-bread  which  was  kept  in  the  taberna- 
cle. The  priest  also  gave  him  the  sword  of 
Goliath,  for  this  SanI  oaased  Doeg  to  slay 
Ahimelecb  with  all  the  priests  of  Nob. 

IBRSWHEL,  the  confederate  and  adviser  of 
Abealom  in  hi>  rebellion  against  his  &ther  Da- 
rid.  He  was  fitmed  for  his  sagacity  and  almost 
e<Hiridered  in&Uibk.  The  advice  of  Cnshai 
haTtog  been  preferred  to  his  by  Absalom,  he 
canmutted  smclde  by  hanging. 
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i  German  novelist,  bom  near  Weimar, 
Dec  6, 1 781,  died  at  Teplitz,  Jnly  27, 1 949.  She 
married  Herr  von  Ablefeld,  of  SchleawSg-Hol- 
Bt^  in  1798,  and  was  separated  from  him  in 
1807.  Goethe  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
her  precocious  literary  talent.  She  published 
a  great  number  of  sentimental  novels,  under 
the  name  of  Elisa  Belbig  and  nnder  her  own 
name  (1797-1883),  as  well  as  a  volume  of  poetry 
(Weimar,  1836),  mider  the  name  of  Natalie. 

AHUllJ*,  Jrtaaa  FrMrkk,  a  German  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Mehring^  Nov.  1,  1810.  He 
has  been  celebrated  rince  1861  as  a  pnlpit  ora- 
tor at  the  St  Nicholas  church  in  Leipsie. 
Nearly  20  votmnea  of  hia  sermons  have  been 
pnbliebed  nnoe  1848,  and  passed  throogh  many 
•ditioDs.    He  is  an  orthodox  Lutheran. 

UOJUfnst,  iigait  ikedterl,  a  flnnish  philol- 
offiat  and  poet,  professor  of  philology  and 
Futnish  literatnre  at  Helsingfora,  bom  at  Kuo- 
1^  Ang.  7,  1820.  He  is  durtingni^od  for  his 
philoloKical  and  ethnographical  investigations, 
espeeiallr  those  in  respect  to  the  dialects  and 
raoee  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  family.  He  publish- 
ed the  results  of  his  researches  in  Finland  and 
Rns^  in  a  work  entitled  MuUtelmia  matlcoil- 
ta  Wendiiili  ruotiaa  18e8-'8  (Helsingfbrs, 
1860).  He  is  also  the  antbor  of  a  grammar  of 
the  language  of  the  almost  eitinct  Wot  tribe 
( Wotitk  Grammatik).  In  1847  he  founded  at 
Uelsingfors  a  journal  entitled  Suometar  (Fin- 
land). His  collected  poetry  has  been  poblished 
under  the  title  of  8^cmi&  ("Sparks  ").  He  has 
alio  made  Finnish  translations  of  several  of 
Schiller's  works. 

IflLWiKDT,  neater  VIlbctH,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, bom  at  Greifswald,  July  4,  1928.  He 
is  the  Bcm  of  the  philologist  and  Hellenist 
Christian  Wilhelm  Ahlwardt  (1790-1880),  and 
has  been  since  1861  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
eoagea  st  the  Grei&wald  Dnivermty.  He  is  a 
high  authority  on  Arabic  literature  and  history. 


His  principal  original  work  is  UAer  Pottie  und 
Poetik  der  Jrojer  (Gotha,  1SC6). 

tiiMiin  MiiH^  founder  of  the  A%han  monar- 
chy, bom  about  1724,  died  in  1778.  Ahmed 
was  the  sonof  fiammann  Khan,  the  amir  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Abdallis  and  of  the  family  of 
Uie  Saddosis.  At  his  father's  death  he  and  his 
brother  ZuUhoar  fell  into  the  power  of  Hussein 
Shah,  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gbi^is,  who 
was  then  master  of  Oandahar.  At  this  period 
Afghanistan  was  subject  to  Persia.  On  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  two  yooDg 
princes  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Hna- 
sein  and  sent  into  Persia.  Ahmed's  brother 
diedin  captivity,  but  he  himself  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  usurper,  and  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horse.  When  Nadir  was 
assassinated  in  1747,  Ahmed  and  his  tribe  at- 
tempted to  avenge  his  death.  But  finding  the 
Fernan  army  too  powerful,  he  retreated  into 
the  futuesses  of  his  native  conntrj,  changed 
the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abdalli  to  DnrnuiL 
which  they  still  retain,  nused  the  standard  of 
independence,  proclumed  himself  shah,  and 
was  soon  jmned  bj  the  amirs  and  their  several 
tribes.  His  first  act  was  to  seize  a  convoy  of 
treasore  coming  from  India  to  Perna,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  the  famed  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond  (now  in  possession  of  the  British  crown), 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Aware  that  his  power  depended  on  finding  oo- 
onpation  for  his  tarbnlent  snbjecta,  he  led  Uiem 
at  once  to  conquest,  and  rapidly  subdued  the 
provinces  BurronndiDg  his  realm  and  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  He  then  directed  his 
arms  to  India,  overran  the  Pnnjaub  and  Cash- 
mere (1763),  and  penetrated  (17Cft-'7)  as  far  as 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogiil  emperor  Alam- 
ghir,  whither  tbat  monarch,  iealons  of  his  viaer's 
eiceadve  power,  is  said  to  have  earnestly  som- 
raoned  him.  The  crafty  virier,  Ghazy-ed-Deen, 
propitiated  Ahmed,  and,  profearing  endre  sub- 
servience to  his  views,  indnced  the  Afghan 
monarch  to  leave  him  in  possesion  of  his  ill- 
gotten  power  sa  a  check  npon  bis  sovereign. 
Ahmed  entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  sacked  it, 
and  invested  hie  son,  Timour  Bnah,  with  the 
government  of  the  Pm^anb  and  of  Slrhlnd. 
In  retiring  from  Delhi,  he  left  a  lieuten- 
ant to  hold  both  the  vizier  and  the  Great 
Mogul  in  check.  No  sooner  was  the  restraint 
of  his  presence  removed  than  the  minister  rose 
on  the  Afghan  commander,  drove  him  out  of 
Delhi,  and  asaassineted  the  emperor,  placing  a 

Since  of  the  blood  royal  on  the  throne.  The 
ahratta  chieftains  now  saw  their  opportunity 
for  expelling  the  Mohammedan  rulers  alto- 
gether, and  establishing  Hindoo  supremacy. 
Ahmed  Sliah  brougbt  a  powerful  army  into 
the  field  (17G9).  More  than  a  year  was  spent 
in  manceuvres  and  skirmishes,  till  the  Hahrattas 
took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  Panipnt,  when 
Ahmed  cut  oS*  their  supplies,  and  forced  them  to 
an  engagement,  Jan.  6, 1761,  in  which  the  Mah- 
rattas  sustained  a  decisive  defeat.  The  shah, 
however,  saw  the  impossibility  of  munt^oing 
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the  Mogul  empire,  and  left  it  to  its  Ma.  The 
Sikh  chieftains  in  the  Pnqjaab  revolted  against 
him,  Eiad  he  crossed  the  Indna  for  the  uxth  time 
in  1762,  and  coerced  them  to  a  temporary  obe- 
dience, which  thej  finally  threw  off  after  a  sev- 
enth  expedition  of  Ahmed  in  lT63-'4,  made 
nnsuooessftil  by  the  deaerlion  of  part  of  his 
army,    He  was  sacce«ded  by  His  eon  Timonr. 

IHHEDiBiD,  or  Ahvadakad,  a  fortified  town 
of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  pre^dency  of  Bombay,  on  the 
Subbennntti,  60  m.  N.  ol  the  bay  of  Cambay, 

"  1.  by  rwlway  N,  of  Bombay;  lat.  """ 


by  high  walls  with  towers.  It  was  fonnded 
in  142fi  by  Ahmed,  shah  of  Gnzerat,  as  a  cap- 
ital. Its  epleudor  was  inereased  under  Akbar 
and  his  sQcceBsora(lST2-17I2};  and  intlie  17th 
centnry  it  was  &e  finest  oity  of  Hindostan.  It 
was  also  noted  for  its  commercial  prosperity, 
baving  a  large  trade  in  indigo,  cotton,  and 
Ojpinm,  and  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and 
Oik ;  bnt  it  was  mined  by  the  Mi^ratta  mle, 
which  was  not  finally  extinguished  by  the  Eng- 
lish till  1816.  The  most  gorgeous  relics  of 
Ahmedabad  are  tiie  great  mosque,  the  mosque 
of  Sqjat  Khan,  the  fire  temple,  and  the  tower 
of  silence  of  the  Parsees.  The  onoe  famoos 
gardens  are  nearly  destroyed ;  hot  the  environs 
are  still  remarlcable  for  their  bean^.  Col. 
Briggs's  work,  "The  Architectore  of  Ahmeda- 
hed^  beastiAiIly  illastrated,  was  published  in 
London  in  1866. 

IHHEDNIIGfiEB,  or  itnadiigtr.  I.  A  dis- 
trict, familiarly  called  Nagar,  Inolnding  the 
snb-collectorate  of  Nasik,  in  the  Poona  divi- 
sion of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  British  In- 
dia; area  abont  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  upward  of 
1,000,000,  including  nearly  300,000  members 
of  wild  tribes  and  low  castes,  and  fiO,000  Mos- 
lems. Ill  A  town,  capital  of  the  district,  TO 
m.  N.  E.  of  Poona,  and  135  m.  E.  of  Bombay, 
on  the  river  Beena;  pop.  about  30,000.  The 
fbrtress,  one  mile  in  circumference,  smronnded 
by  a  etone  wall  80  feet  high,  and  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by  round  towers, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  India.  In  addition  to 
etone  walla,  the  city  is  defended  by  an  impene- 
trable bed^  of  prickly  pear  about  20  feet  nigh. 
The  locality  is  renowned  for  boar  hunting,  and 
abonnds  in  game.  The  malaria,  formerly  dead- 
ly, was  removed  by  draining  previons  to  1829, 
when  the  headquarters  of  the  Bombay  artillery 
was  established  here.  The  city  was  fomided 
In  1493  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah.  It  was  part 
oftheMogol  empire  trom  1634  to  1707,  when 
it  was  captured  oy  the  Uahrattas.  In  1797  it 
was  taken  by  Sindia,  from  whom  it  was  wreat- 
jed  byGen.  Wellealeyin  1808.  Soon  afterward, 
however,  it  was  restored  to  the  peishwa,  and 
it  did  not  finally  revert  to  English  authority 
till  1817. 

iHN,  Jahiai  Fraai,  a  Gennan  grammarian, 
bom  in  Aix-la-Ch^>elle,  Dec.  16,  1796,  died  at 
Keus^  Aug.  21,  1866.     He  was  for  many  years 
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a  teacher  in  the  Btal»ehvU  ai  Nensa.  His 
method  for  the  acqni^tion  of  foreign  langnagee 
became  verr  popular.  His  PrahtaekeT  L^vr- 
gang  but  teKnelUa  wad  UiehUn  Erlemvng  der 
franeStinehea  Spradie  passed  through  167  edi- 
tions between  1834  and  1870.  Besides  several 
manuals  of  the  German  and  other  langnages, 
and  hand-books  of  conversation,  letter- writing, 
&c.,  he  published  in  English  a  colleotion  en- 
titled "Poetry  of  Germany"  (Leipsic,  1856), 
and  in  French  L'AUmnagne  poitifus  (1861). 

iHKENS,  HetwM,  a  German  jurist  and  psy- 
chologist, bom  at  Eniestedt,  Hanover,  Jnly  14, 
1808.  He  studied  atGOttingen,  and  was  impH- 
-cated  in  the  political  distorbances  of  1831,  af- 
terward lectured  in  Paris  on  German  philoso- 
phy and  psyoholt^,  and  trom  1634  to  184S 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Brussels,  declin- 
ing invitations  trom  tbe  universities  uf  Leyden 
and  Utrecht.  In  1S48  he  was  a  mamber  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  and  of  the  oonunit- 
tee  appointed  to  draw  np  a  German  conslitn- 
tution.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Gratz,  and  dnce  1 809  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  nniverfflty  of  Leipsic,  which  he  represents 
in  the  first  Saxon  chamber.  He  has  published 
in  French  Court  de  p»yckohgie  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1887-'8),  and  Pours  du  droit  Tuztunl  (Paris, 
1888 ;  6th  ed.,  1660).  He  published  a  Oernmn 
version  of  the  latter  under  the  title  of  i>M 
SeehUpMlotophie,  odor  dot  Ifatarreeht  aiifphi- 
lo»ophuch  -  tmthropolegimhfir  Gra/adlage  (Vi- 
enna, 1661).  This  work  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Hungarian,  and  is  nsed  as  a  basis  for  academi- 
cal studies  in  BradI,  Pern,  and  Chili.  It  forms 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work  PhUotophie  da 
Jieehtg.  The  second  part  oontaina  jA«  orya- 
nitehe  StaattUhre  (Vienna,  1650)  and  Die  jit-- 
ri»ti»eh»  EncyhlopOdU  (186S-'7). 

IHBUUIf,  the  name  of  the  evil  prindple  in 
the  ancient  Perdan  religion.  See  OamraD. 

iHWlZ,  or  Ihwn,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Kamn  in  Peraa,  province  of  Khuzistan,  70  m. 
N.  N.  £.  of  Bassorah,  and  46  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Shnster.  It  Is  a  very  inngnificant  place,  con- 
taining about  l,<100  inhabitants,  but  it  is  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  avast  collection  of 
mins,  the  remains  of  a  city  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  which  was 
very  prosperous  under  the  caliphs.  It  must 
have  Wn  a  city  of  oonsiderable  magnitade, 
and  the  ruins  extend  for  la  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Near  it  is  a  strong  dam 
built  across  the  bed  of  the  river  to  irrigate  the 
Burrounding  country;  and  there  are  remains 
of  a  fine  bridge  and  a  large  palace. 

U,  an  ancient  city  of  Pslestjna  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bei^amin,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  near  as  can  at  present  be  determined. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  and  Lot  pitohed  their  tents 
when  journeying  from  Haran.  It  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua,  and  became  a  httw 
of  stones,  bnt  was  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  a  place  <^ 
some  note  in  tbe  time  of  Jeremiah. 
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UDIN,  8t>,  an  Irish  misdooary  to  the  North- 
nmlHiaiUj  died  Aug.  81,  eci.  He  woa  sent 
Into  Korxhombria  at  the  request  of  King  Os- 
wald aboQt  6SS,  and  appointed  bishop,  with  a 
aee  at  LindiBfafne,  where  he  established  the 
monastic  rule  of  Bt.  ColombaDDs.  With  tlie 
aanstance  of  the  king,  who  acted  a»  his  inter- 
preter, he  founded  theahuroh  in  Nortbambria. 
AIDIK.  L  A  Turkish  provinoe,  one  of  the 
ejaleta  of  Asia  Minor,  embracing  ancient 
Lydia,  Garia,  the  western  part  of  Ljcta,  and 
wnthwesternPhrypa;  pop.4fiO,000.  IL  Acit/ 
(gnmamed  Qattl  Sutar,  beautiful  castle),  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  about  67  m.  S.  E.  of  Smjr- 


was  aitoated  on  the  plateau  of  the  Meaeof^a 
above  the  town.  Its  important  trade  in  cot- 
ton, flgs,  and  other  products  has  become  still 
more  aoUve  since  the  recent  completion  of  the 
Smyma-Aidia  railway.  The  city  is  noted  for 
its  aoimstdon,  and  posseseea  many  khans,  ba- 
taars,  moeques,  ana  palaoes,  u  wdl  as  some 
interesting  mina.  The  American  misaonaries 
at  Smyrna  have  a  sub-misaion  here. 

iKXSMtUX,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Ba- 
Toy,  on  the  left  ride  of  the  river  Arc,  15  m.  £. 
of  Cbambiry,  where  the  Spanish  and  French 
forcea  gained  a  victory  over  the  troops  of  the 
klog  of  Sardinia  in  1742.  It  is  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  road  vhioh  Napoleon  boilt  over 
Moot  Cenis, 

UWEBOIE,  Pari  UKumin  VercM  d<,  a 
Franco-Chinese  naval  commander,  bom  in 
France,  Jan.  7,  1831.  He  entered  the  French 
navy  ID  1848,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  iu 
166S,  and  afterward  entered  the  Chinese  ser- 
vioet  dietingaishing  himself  in  18S2-'4  against 
the  TaMiingB.  Admiral  Protot  and  the  oaptmns 
of  artillery  Lebreton  and  De  Moidry  having 
been  succeasively  kilted  by  their  own  raw 
troope,  D'Alguebelle  became  chief  commander 
of  the  Franco-Ohineee  corps,  compelled  the  in- 
surgents to  evacuate  several  towns,  and  cap- 
tured Hangchow  (1864).  In  1865  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Iwon  of  honor  by  the 
French  government,  while  the  Chinese  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  of  the  first 
class.    He  established  with  the  aid  of  M.  Gic- 

anel  the  anenal  of  Foo-chow-foo,  and  enabled 
le  Chinese  in  less  than  three  years  to  con- 
struct all.kinds  of  European  veseeK  The  first 
CLincee  man-of-'War  is  said  to  have  been 
launched  under  D'Aiguebelle's  auspices,  Jane 
2,  1869,  on  which  occasion  he  was  appointed 
grand  admiral  of  the  Chinese  fieet. 

JICnLLE  (Fr.,  needle),  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain narrow  and  sharp-pointed  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  some  of  which  rise  to  s  great  height. 
Also  the  special  name  of  a  mountain  in  Islre, 
France,  between  Grenoble  and  Gap,  6,500  feet 
high,  which  is  inaceessible  and  colled  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphin^ 

iienLLOff ,  ixtami  TIgurM  Di^csrii  BlddlM, 
doo  d',  minister  of  foreign  afiaira  ilnder  Louis 
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XV.,  bom  in  1T20,  died  in  1T82.  Vhen  in 
1758  the  English  made  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  the  duke,  who  was  governor 
of  the  province,  threw  himself  Into  a  mill, 
whereupon  La  Cbalotais  perpetrated  his  cele- 
brated witticism,  that  D'AtguiIlon  had  covered 
himsell^  not  with  glory,  but  with  flour.  On 
the  accesnon  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  replaced 
by  Vergennes,  and  lived  thenceforth  in  obscu- 
rity. Daring  his  ministry  (1771-'4),  which 
he  owed  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  courtier 
and  the  &vor  of  the  kmg's  mistress,  Mme.  Dn- 
barry,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place. 
Louis  XV.,  speaking  of  this  act,  so  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  France,  eiclaimad,  "If 
Ohoiseul  had  been  here,  this  partition  would 
not  have  taken  place." 

AlGDEft-HOETiS  (Lat.  Agua  M<»-tua,  dead 
waters),  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  and  20  m.  S.  S. 
W.  ofNtmes;  pop.  in  1806,8,982.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  malarious  marshes  which  surround 
it,  and  over  which  it  is  approached  by  a  raised 
causeway.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a  com- 
modious port  and  ship  canal,  where  Louis  IX. 
embarkea  his  array  for  the  crusades  in  1248 
and  1270;  but  they  have  long  been  filled  up 
with  sand.  Several  fhiitleas  attempts  have 
been  made  to  restore  them,  the  last  by  Napo- 
leon I.  The  walls  and  towers  then  built 
around  the  town  are  the  best  preserved  of  any 
in  France.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  immense 
salines  of  Peocus,  and  their  products,  as  well 
as  fresh  and  salted  Qsh,  are  shipped  throngh 
canals  to  the  coast  and  interior. 

AIKEN,  a  township  and  village  in  Aiken  coun- 
ty (recently  formea),  8.  C,  on  the  S.  C.  rail- 
road^ 120  m.  N.  W.  of  Charleston,  and  17  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  pop.  in  1670,  3,359, 
of  whom  1,096  were  oolored.  The  surrounding 
country  is  somewhat  hilly,  the  ground  high, 
and  the  air  dr?  and  healthfbl.  The  climate  in 
winter  is  mild,  and  in  summer  salubrious. 
Aiken  has  recently  been  much  resorted  to  by 
consumptives  and  other  invalids. 

II&IN.  I.  Jeki,  an  English  author,  son  of 
Br.  John  Aikin,  tutor  in  divinity  at  the  dis- 
senters' academy  in  Warrington,  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire, Jan.  IS,  174T,  died  Dec  7,  1S22. 
In  1798  he  gave  up  the  medical  profession  fbr 
literary  pursuits.  The  best  known  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  was  asristed  by  his  faster, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  is  "Evenings  at  Home,"  a  se- 
lection of  instructive  essays  and  anecdotes  for 
chUdren  (rerised  by  Cecil  Hartley,  186B), 
This  is  still  popular,  and  has  been  translated 
into  every  European  language.  He  was  lite- 
rary editor  of  tlie  "Monthly  Magazine"  for 
the  first  10  years  after  its  establishment  in 
1796,  and  in  1811  was  editor  of  Dodsley's 
"Annual  Register."  His  works  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  principal  are:  "Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Tmie  of  Henry  VIII." ;  "  The  Calendar  of  the 
Year,"  afterward  republished  as  "  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Tear,"  remarkable  for  iU  con- 
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oUenesa;  "EDglandDeliaeMed";  "AUemoir 
of  Howard  tbe  Fhitaathropiat,"  with  whom  he 
had  intimate  tHendship ;  "  General  Biographj" 

(10  vols.  4to),  Id  medicine  he  rewrote  Lew- 
u's"  Materia  Medica,"  and  some  snialler  works. 
n>  Irthsr,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Maj  19, 
1V73,  died  in  Bloomsbury,  Apnl  16, 1964.  In 
1797  he  published  the  "Journal  of  a  Tonr 
throogh  North  Wales  and  Shropshire."  Prom 
1803  to  160S  he  was  editor  of  the  "Anoool 
ReTiew."  In  connection  with  his  brother 
Charles,  be  pnbliehed  in  1607  "A  Dictionary 
of  GhemisUr  and  ^meralogif."  In  1814  ap- 
peared the  prst  edition  of  his  "  Manual  of  Min- 
eralogy." He  was  for  many  yeors  resident 
secretary  of  the  society  of  arts,  and  con- 
triboted  to  its  "Transactions."  He  was  also 
one  of  the  foonders  of  the  geological  Bociety, 
and  for  S6  years  a  fellow  of  the  Linnffion  so- 
ciety. in<  Imj,  an  English  authoress,  sister 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Warrington,  Nov.  6, 
1781,  died  at  Ilampstead,  Jon.  29,  1884.  Af- 
ter having  aasisteo  her  father  and  annt  (Mrs. 
Barbanld)  in  tlieir  literary  work,  she  pnb- 
lighed  a  poetical  volume  in  1810  under  the 
title  of  "  Epistles  to  Women, "  modelled  after  the 
style  of  Pope.  Her  most  important  works  are 
her  memoirs  of  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  (1SI8), 
James  I.  (1823),  and  Charles  I.  (1888),  and  her 
"Memoirs  of  Addison"  (1843).  She  also 
wrote  memoirs  of  her  father  and  her  aunt. 
She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished literatT  women  of  her  time,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  her  oonversational  powers 
and  her  social  qualities. 


I,  a  Scottish  portrait  painter, 
bom  Oct'  24,  1683,  died  in  London,  June  i, 
1781.  He  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  travelled 
in  Tnrkey,  practised  his  art  some  years  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  in  1723  settled  in  London,  where 
he  was  liberally  patronized,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  leading  spirits  in  art  and  let- 
ters. His  works  closely  resemble  those  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Knellor. 

jUUirnJS  (Malay,  ailanto,  tree  of  heaven, 
the  name  of  one  species  in  the  Moluccas),  a 
tree  of  the  sub-familj  ailantea,  which  is  one 
of  the  four  divisions  of  timarubaeea  of  Lindley. 
The  species  A.  gltmdulota,  native  of  China, 
was  introduced  into  England  in  ITSl,  and  into 
Korth  America  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  tree  resembles  a  gigantic  stag's 
horn  sumach,  with  very  large  leaves,  unequally 
pinnate,  and  footstalks  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length.  It  has  many  flowers  on  a  terminal 
pedicel,  whose  anthers  smell  disagreeably,  like 
animal  effluvia  containing  phosphoms.  It 
grows  very  fast,  especially  in  poor  calcareous 
soil,  and  has  spreading  roots.  There  is  a  resi- 
nous Jaice  in  the  bark,  which  hardens  in  a 
short  time.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  glossy, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  root-cnttinga.  It  sometimes  has  only 
male  flowers,  but  in  warm  countries  produces 
both  male  and  female,  and  consequently  fruit. 
A.  eseeelta  is  found  about  Delhi  and  further 
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south.  There  are  other  species  in  southern 
Asia,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  other  plants  of  the  same  order  are  natives 
of  tropioal  America,  India,  and  Africa. 

AIU.T,  Pletn  d>,  or  Petrw  de  UIUm,  a  French 
prelate  and  theologian,  sumamed  the  Hammer 
of  Heretics  and  the  Eagle  of  the  Doctors  of 
Prance,  bom  in  13C0,  died  in  1420  or  1425. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  philo- 
sophical disputant  (being  a  loader  of  the  nom- 
inalists), and  early  became  a  doctor  of  tiie  Sor- 
bonne,  in  1384  grand  master  of  the  college  of 
Navarre,  in  1889  chancellor  of  the  nniverdty, 
and  in  1398  bishop  of  Cambrai;  he  was  also 
almoner  and  confessor  to  Chsrles  VI.  His  ex- 
ertions led  to  the  calling  of  the  council  of  l^sa 


He  was  made  cardinal  by  Jolm  XXITL  and  sent 
as  papal  legate  to  Germany.  In  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  oonncil  of 
Constance,  1414~'18,  where  he  promoted  the 
condemnation  of  John  Huas  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  bnt  zealoosly  advocated  a  reform  in 
the  church,  muntained  the  superiority  of 
connoib  to  tlie  popes,  and  aided  in  the  election 
of  Martin  Y.  in  place  of  the  three  rival  popes. 
He  was  afterward  papal  legate  at  Avignon  till 
his  death.  His  published  writings  ore  numer- 
ous, including  Conetrrdantia  Attronomia  evm 
Theolojfia,  &o.,  written  in  accordance  with  the 
astrological  views  of  tbe  age. 

UUED,  Ealred,  or  Ethelred,  on  English  histo- 
rian and  theologian,  bom  in  1104,  died  June 
12,  1166.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scottish 
court,  entered  the  Cistercian  order,  and  became 
abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnsbira  and  after- 
ward of  Rievanlx  in  Yorkshire.  His  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by 
miracles  both  before  and  after  his  death.  His 
numerous  works  (in  Latin)  include  a  life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  and  other  historical  pieces, 
published  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden  in  JIUlorite 
Anglicana  SeriptoTtt  decern  (2  vols,  fol.,  1652); 
"  Mirror  of  Dinne  Love,"  "  Mirror  of  Charity," 
sermons,  &c.,  partly  published  at  Douai  m 
1631,  and  in  several  collections. 

ULSl  CBAIS,  on  isolated  rocky  islet  ot  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  10  m.  off  the  coast  at  Girvan, 
and  26  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Ayr;  lat.  B6°  15' 12"  N., 
Ion.  6°  7'  W.  It  is  of  codIobI  shape,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  rises 
1,098  feet  shove  the  surfaoe  of  the  ocean.  Its 
summit  can  only  be  guned  on  the  E,  side;  the 
other  udes  are  nearly  perpendicular,  two  of 
them  resemblingin  structure  the  columns  of 
Fingal's  cave.  The  top  is  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  sea 
birds,  goata,  and  rabbits;  and  there  are  the 
mios  of  an  ancient  three-story  tower.  The 
island  is  the  property  of  the  marqnis  of  Ailsa, 
who  takes  his  title  from  it. 

UMAKD,  GtsUn,  a  French  novelist,  bom 
shout  18IS.  He  made  a  voyage  as  a  cabin  boy 
to  America,  and  spent  ten  adventurous  years 
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In  ArksnsaB,  Vexico,  and  other  parts  of  this 
coniineat.  He  next  figured  as  a  traveller  and 
aoldier  of  fortune  in  Spain,  Tnrkej,  and  the 
CaacaHQs,  served  tn  the  mobile  guard  in  Paris 
in  1B48,  and  eventaall;  gave  the  story  of  his 
experiences  and  adventnreB  in  a  series  of  nov- 
els, among  which  are  L«i  trappeur*  de  rArhm- 
*<u  (1858),  Lei  nuifj  Mexieainet  (ISSS),  and 
L'Aravean  (1864).  Several  of  hia  tales  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

lUB-UKTW,  LmIi,  a  French  anthor,  bora 
in  Lyons  in  1781,  died  in  Parig,  Jane  22,  184T. 
Id  1815  he  was  appointed  editing  aecretarj  of 
die  chamber  of  depoties,  and  soon  afterward 
professor  of  belles-lettres,  mora!  philosophy, 
and  history  in  the  polytechnie  school,  of  wnioh 
office  he  was  deprived  in  1831.  He  then  be- 
came keeper  of  the  library  of  Bte.  Genevieve. 
His  first  sacceesfhl  prodaction  was  a  semi-aci- 
entifio  book,  caUea  Letbre*  A  SophU  «ur  la 

vofsu  8vo,  1810),  an  agreeable  mixture  of  proae 
and  verse,  soggested  by  the  extraordinary  sac- 
cess  of  the  Lettrei  d  £mUU  nir  la  m]/tholo(^ 
bj  Demonstier.  He  w  rote  a  little  later  La  vie 
de  Berrtardin  de  St.  Pierre,  in  which  the  bi- 
ographer happily  imitated  the  style  of  bis  snb- 
jecL  His  commentaries  on  Racine  and  Molilre 
are  especially  interesting  and  tastefhi.  His 
most  important  work  is  a  treatjae  en^tled  Sdu- 
eation  de*  miree  de  famiUe,  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  the  best,  or  rather  Ae  only  means 
of  improving  mankind,  and  reforming  onr  pres- 
ent  social  organization,  is  to  educate  women 
in  SQch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
form  men  of  character  and  virtae.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  \a  interesting,  containing  many 
practical  saggestions,  bnt  the  second  part  u 
much  leas  vslnable.  A  good  translation  of  it 
has  been  pnblished  in  the  United  States. — His 
wife,  born  abont  1TB3,  died  in  November,  1847, 
was  a  danghter  of  the  marquis  de  Belleport. 
At  the  age  of  IS  she  had  married  Bernardm  de 
St.  Pierre,  then  a  widower  in  his  68d  year. 
She  was  a  favorite  with  many  of  her  celebrated 
contemporaries,  especially  Lamartine,  towhom 
■he  bequeathed  her  fortune. 

llHOlf,  or  AyHM)  the  four  sona  of,  Alard, 
Richard,  Gniscsrd,  and  Rensad,  are  among  the 
most  illostrious  of  the  warrion  and  heroes  cel- 
ebrated in  the  medisval  romances  of  chivalry. 
Aimon  is  variously  reported  t«  have  been  dnke 
of  Dordogna,  prince  of  Ardennes,  and  provin- 
cial governor  under  Charlemagne.  Froissart 
■erionsly  relates  their  eventful  career,  hot  by 
the  modems  their  existence  has  been  trans- 
ferred ftom  the  realm  of  history  to  that  of 
poetry.  The  eldest,  Renaud  or  Roland,  is  the 
hero  of  the  "  Orlando  Fnrioso "  of  Ariosto. 
Their  adventures  with  those  of  their  single 
horse,  famed  under  the  name  of  Bayard,  were 
probably  at  first  oral  traditions  in  Provence, 
out  have  been  repeated  in  various  forms  in  the 
literatnre  of  every  European  nation. 

IH,  a  department  of  France  in  Burgundy, 
bomided  by  8aAne-et-Loire,  Jura,  Switserland, 
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Ilaute-Snvoie,  Savoie,  Isftre,  and  Rhfine;  area, 
2,230  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1872,  88S,290.  The 
Rhftneflows  on  its  eastern  and  southern  borders, 
and  the  SaAne  on  the  western.  The  eastern 
section  of  the  department  is  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges  and  deep  valleys.  The  west- 
ern division  is  low,  level,  and  swampy,  and 
dotted  with  numerous  ponds.  The  river  Ain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  flows  through  the 
centre,  and  has  many  saw  and  grist  mills  on  ita 
banks.  Immense  rafts  of  timber  are  floated 
down  its  rapid  current  to  Lyons.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  department  are  chiefly  agricultural. 
Sheep  are  reared  in  great  unmhers  in  the  east- 
em  part  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Bour^,  Belley,  Foutua,  Tr^voux,  and 
6ez.     Capital,  Bou^-en-Bresse. 

IDf-HADRI,  a  walled  town  and  oasis  of  the 
Algerian  desert,  about  200  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Al- 
giers; pop.  about  2,000.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  rocky  eminence  amid  gardens,  surrounded  by 
an  arid  plain.  It  is  a  station  for  caravans,  and 
possesses  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  the  seat 
of  an  independent  Arab  chief  till  18S2. 

IUHVllei,  MailMBlMi  Bua«d,  a  German 
artist,  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  glass 
pmnting,  bom  in  Munich,  Feb.  14,  1807,  died 
there,  Dec  8,  1870.  His  talent  as  a  decorativs 
and  monumental  archit«ct  uded  him  essentially 
in  the  glass  paintiags  which,  under  the  patron- 
age of  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  he  executed  or 
restored  for  many  of  the  religious  buildiiigs  of 
Europe.  He  was  also  employed  at  Westminster 
abbey,  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  Bt 
Peter's  college,  Cambridge;  and  at  the  instance 
of  Vr.  Beresford  Hope  he  executed  14  paintings 
for  a  cathedral  in  Ireland.  Among  his  master 
works  are  the  painted  windows  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  and  those  m  the  Vatican  rep- 
resenting St  Peter  and  &L  Paul.  The  most 
remarkahle  of  his  works,  by  their  stupendoaa 
size,  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow.  With  tih« 
assistance  of  hia  surviving  eon  and  pupil,  Hsin- 
BioH  (born  1836),  he  had  completed  up  to  IBM 
40  windows  with  upward  of  100  biblical  and 
historical  paintings.  He  was  royal  inspector 
of  the  academy  of  glass  psinting  at  Munich. 
He  also  excelled  as  an  arcnitectarol  ptunter  in 
oil,  and  there  are  many  of  his  works  in  the  art 
galleries  of  St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

IINOS,  or  Ihia  (t.  «.,  men),  tribes  inhabiting 
Saghalien,  Yeseo,  and  the  Kurile  islands,  and 
various  adjacent  regions,  partly  under  Japanese 
and  partly  nnder  Russian  Jurisdiction,  the  latter 
being  generally  called  Kurilcs.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Japanese  were  originally  Ainos,  and 
only  became  a  distinct  race  by  intermarry- 
ing with  Chinese.  The  Ainos  are  difierent 
from  other  Mongolian  tribes,  and  in  their  more 
vigorous  physics!  formation  asdmilate  to  some 
extent  to  the  Caucasian  type.  Though  armed 
and  painted  like  savages,  uiey  are  inoffensive 
and  hoqiitable,  but  shy  of  Japanese  and  Ru»- 
nans,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the  Saghalien 
islands,  which  they  formerly  occupied  exclusive- 
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Ij,  and  where  the  GilADM  tribe  at  present  in- 
habit the  N.  p&rt.  The  men  are  stout,  short 
with  Ter/  hiur;  bodies,  and  allow  the  hair  oi 
the  head  and  beard  to  grow  to  fnll  lenfftb, 
which  lias  caa»ed  them  to  be  designated  aa 
the  hairj  Ainos.  They  are  pogani,  and  sacri- 
fioe  the  first  of  the  animals  the;  kill,  generallj 
beara,  to  their  idols.  The;  are  polygamists, 
groups  of  10  to  12  families  living  together  in 
miserable  hats,  with  a  chief  for  eaoh  group. 
Thej  enpport  themselres  bj  fishing  and  bant- 
ing. The  Aino  langaage  is  difided  into  sev- 
eral dialeota,  and  ia  teffMsied  bj  Siebold  as 
somewhat  connected  with  the  Japanese,  bat 
this  opinion  is  not  generallj  entertained.  It 
is  polfsjUabio,  has  an  ^habet  of  47  letters, 
and  is  written  in  (onr  different  seta  of  charac- 
ters, one  of  them,  the  Eatakana,  being  some- 
times oaUed  the  writing  of  men,  and  another, 
the  Hiragana,  that  of  women.  August  Pfiz- 
m^er  pnoUshed  a  description  of  it  (Vienna, 
1SC2),  and  a  vocabalar;  (1804). 

JINBWOB'ra,  Btarj,  an  £ngluh  nonconform- 
ist divine,  the  date  and  place  of  whoie  birth 
are  nnknown,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1622.  In 
1C90  he  attached  himself  to  the  Browniat  sect, 
and  was  afterward  compelled  bj  perseontion  to 
fiyto  Holland,  where,  in  connection  with  %Ur. 
Johnson,  he  establiabed  a  church  at  Amster- 
dam. He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
published  annotations  on  the  Psalms  and  Pen- 
tateuch, together  with  a  literal  traosktioa  of 
the  latter,  a  translation  of  Solomon's  9oDg,  and 
other  works  of  a  somewhat  nmilar  character. 

imrSWOBTfl,  Ketert,  an  English  teacher  and 
ach(Jnr,  bom  in  Lancashire  in  Beptember,  1660, 
died  in  London,  April  4, 1743.  He  taught  pri- 
vate sohools  in  and  near  London,  and  earl;  re- 
tired with  a  competenor.  His  onl;  claim  to 
remembrance  is  his  English-Latin  and  Latin- 
English  dictionar;,  commenced  in  1714  and 
first  published  in  1786.  It  was  edited  and  re- 
printed man;  times,  in  2  vols.  4to  or  folio: 
and  abridgments  of  it  were  used  in  nearl;  all 
English  and  American  schools  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  present  centur;,  when  it  was  gene- 
rail;  superseded  b;  more  accurate  works. 

UNSWOETH.  I.  VUHsM  Fmdi,  an  English 
traveller,  geolo^st,  and  phvsician,  bom  in  Ex- 
eter, Nov.  9,  1 807.  After  having  studied  med- 
icine at  Edinburgh,  be  made  geolc^cal  ezcur- 
dons  into  Auvergne  and  the  P;renee8.  In  1 928 
he  took  charge  of  the  Edinburgh  "  Journal  of 
Natural  and  Geogrsphical  Sdence,"  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  geolog;.  He  was  attached  to 
a  cholera  hospital  in  London  in  1BS2,  and  after- 
ward to  various  hospitals  in  Ireland.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  geologist  to  Col. 
Che3ne;'s  eipedition  to  explore  the  Euphrates 
and  the  route  from  that  river  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  18^8  he  was  sent  with  Ilassam 
and  Theodore  Russell,  b;  the  geological  end 
Bible  societies  of  London,  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  river  Kizil-Irmak  (the  ancient  Hal;s),  and 
to  vidt  the  Nestorian  Christians  of  Eardistan. 
Ueha3pnblished"Kesearchesin  Ass;ria,Bab;- 
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Ionia,  and  Chaldea"  (18SB) ;  "Travels  and  Re-  i 

searches  in  Asia  Hinor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea, 

and  Armenia"  (2  vols.,  1642);  "The  Olainuf^ 
tiie  Christian  Aborigines  in  the  East";  "Travels  i 

intheTraokofthel0,D00GreekB"(1844)i  the 
"UluBtrated  Universal  Gazetteer"  (19G1-'S), 
&0.  n.  WUUia  HatrisM,  an  En^ish  novelist, 
oousin  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Hanchester, 
Feb.  4,  1806.  His  father  was  an  attome;,  and 
he  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  from  an  earl;  i 

age  be  exhibited  a  strong  taste  for  literature.  I 

A  novel,  "  Sir  John  Cheverton,"  which  he  pro- 
duced in  1826,  was  shown  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  praises  enooaraged  Ainsworth  to  pursue 
the  oouree  he  had  thus  commenced.  In  18S4 
hia  "Rookwood"  appeared,  founded  on  the  I 

adventures  of  the  noted  highwa;man  Dick  | 

Torpin ;  and  the  popularit;  of  this  novel  in- 
dnced  himto bring  out  "Jack  Sheppord."  The 
robber  sohool  of  romance  having  fixed  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  celebrit;,  he  turned  to  a  more 
wholesome  Bt;le  of  literatore,  and  produced  I 

various  novels  of  local  interest,  in  wuich  his- 
torical characters  are  introduced  and  ver; 
freel;  dealt  with.    Such  are  his  "  Tower  of  ' 

LondOTi,"  "Gu;  Fawkes,"  "Old  St.  Paul's," 
"Windsor  Castie,"  "The  Constable  of  the 
Tower,"  and  "Cardinal  Pole."  In  1846  he  be- 
came proprietor  of  Golbum's  "New  Month!;," 
which  he  still  conducts  (1672);  and  for  a  few  I 

;ears  he  also  edited  a  second  periodical  called 
"Ainsworth's  Magazine."  His  most  recent 
novels  are  "The  Miser's  Daughter"   (186B),  , 

"Hilar;  SL  Ives"  (1870),  and  "Boscobel,  or  | 

the  IUi;al  Oak"  (1872).  I 

AUTiB  (acoordmg  to  some,  the  ancient  Anti-  I 

oehia  ad  Tavrum),  a  dt;  of  Aaiatio  Tnrke;,  in 
the  vila;et  of  Aleppo,  and  about  70  m.  N.  b;  E. 
from  Aleppo;  pop.  estimated  at  from  36,000  to 
48,000,  inoludlnK  12,000 Armenians.  Ithaslaive 
manuiacturee  of  silk,  leather,  and  cotton  goods, 
and  the  mountain  fmt  which  ia  connect«a  with 
it  makes  it  an  important  military  point.  Ain- 
tab  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  American  Prot- 
estant missions,  and  in  1809  had  1,900  register- 
ed Protestants.  It  was  conquered  in  1188  by 
Saladin,  and  in  1400  b;  Timour.  Near  Ainteo 
is  the  village  of  Nirib,  where  Ibrahim  Paaha 
on  June  24,  1889,  obteined  a  great  victor;  over 
the  Turka  under  Hafiz  Paaha. 

AU  (Or.  i^p^  Lat.  ii«r),  a  term  now  limited  to 
the  atmospheric  air.    See  ATnoePHEBE. 

AIB,  or  iskea,  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
situated  between  lat.  16°  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion. 
6°  and  10°  E.  It  is  bordered  b;  the  territor; 
of  the  Eelowl  Tnariks  on  the  north,  and  bv 
Soodan,  or  Negroland,  on  the  south.  Dr.  Bariii 
terms  it  the  Switzerland  of  the  desert,  and  the 
frontierland  of  negrodom.  Its  northern  borders 
are  infeBted  b;  a  savage  race  who  rob  and  often 
murder  stran^rs  pasaing  through  the  couatr;. 
In  the  north  ia  the  mountdn  group  of  Gunge, 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Vegeta- 
tion thrives  in  the  valle;s;  it  is  the  northern 
I  limit  of  thedoum  palm;  there  are  groveaawarm- 
I  ing  with  ring  doves,  hoopoes,  and  other  birds, 
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and  highlands  kbonnding  in  BMea  and  goata 
To  the  BoatJi  ue  the  ffroupa  of  ICt,  BDnd«7, 
EgbeUal,  Andenw,  and  Bagbxen.  A  deaert 
plateao,  with  an  average  elevatdon  of  2,000  feet, 
the  home  of  the  (nnrnla,  wild  ox,  Eind  ostrich, 
divides  Air  from  Soodan.  The  inhabitants  of 
Air  are  blacker  and  shorter  than  those  of  Az- 
kar,  and,  instead  of  the  aostere  and  r^alar 
northern  featnrea,  have  a  ronnder  and  more 
cheerful  eipresdoa  of  coontcnttnoe.  The  prin- 
cipal pIsoeB  are  Agades  and  Tint«lliist  This 
ia  probablj  the  most  Bouthero  place  in  central 
Africa  where  the  ploogh  is  used;  for  oil  over 
Soodan  the  boe  is  the  sole  implement  for  pre- 
paring the  groimd.  The  government  of  the 
ooontr;  is  presided  over  by  the  sultan  of  Aga- 
dee,  and  his  chief  vassal  is  emir  of  Tint«llDst. 
The  inhabitants  are  fanatical  Mohammedans. 
If  a  man  marries  a  nomui  of  another  village, 
he  most  go  and  live  in  her  village,  not  she  in 
bia.  The  hereditary  power  does  not  descend 
to  the  son,  but  to  the  sister's  son.  The  arms, 
in  general,  ore  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the 
da^er,  and  an  immense  shield  of  antelope  hide ; 
some  nse  bows  and  arrows.  A  tew  on!;  have 
mnekets,  and  those  few  keep  them  for  show 
tather  than  actaal  use.  The  valleys  are  but 
poorly  ooltivated,  and  every  piece  of  clothing 
material  has  to  be  imported,  the  popnlatioD 
being  sustained  id  large  part  by  the  salt  trade 
frf  Bilma.  The  tolls  levied  on  this  article,  in  re- 
tom  for  protection  afforded,  constitute  almost 
tiie  whole  Bonroe  of  revenue  to  the  sheiks  of 
Tlntellust,  Loosoo,  and  others.  The  name  Air 
first  appears  in  the  description  of  Leo  Africa- 
nna,  writt«n  in  1526.  It  was  introdneed  by  the 
Berber  conquerors,  as  Ast«n  is  the  al)orig^nal 
name  still  nsed  hv  the  black  and  mixed  popu- 
lation.— See  BioDardson's  "Journal  of  a  Mis- 
ROB  to  Central  Africa"  (London,  1853),  and  i 
Dr.  Barth's  "  Travels  in  Central  Africa  "  (Lon-  | 
don,  18S7}. 

UK  XUDDEB,  an  organ  in  some  kinds  of 
fldiee,  commonly  called  by  fishermen  the 
"awim."  Fishes  endowed  with  great  powers 
of  locomotion,  and  aocnstomed  to  pass  rapidly 
from  the  sorf^  to  the  tiottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  vice  reraa,  are  provided  with  an  air  blad- 
der or  a  swini,  by  which  they  can  modify  at 
will  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  in  the 
water,  as  birds  do  in  the  atmosphere  by  ad- 
mitting air  when  they  wish  to  rise,  and  by  ei- 
pelling  it  as  they  descend.  K'ot  that  fish  draw 
air  into  theur  swims  and  expel  it,  as  birds  do  in 
their  qnills,  &c.,  but  tliey  nave  the  power  of 
graierating  gas  to  fill  the  swiin  hke  a  balloon 
within  the  body  when  they  wish  to  ascend  in 
the  water,  and  expelling  it  when  they  descend. 
Elshennen  are  well  acqndnt«d  witli  the  func- 
ti(MU  of  the  bladder  in  the  cod  and  other  spe- 
cies, which  require  to  l>e  brought  fresh  to  mar- 
ket at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where 
"  y  are  caught;  they  perforate  the  air  bladder 
h  a  fine  needle,  allowing  the  ur  to  escape, 

d  thus  rendering  the  fish  unable  to  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well-boats  where  they  live 
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for  a  oon^derable  time,  while  brought  to  mar- 
ket. God  sounds  ore  the  salted  ur  bladders  of 
these  fishes.  The  Iceland  fiabermen,  and  those 
of  Newfoundland,  prepare  innglasa  from  cod 
sounds ;  and  the  Busaians  make  a  superior  kind 
of  isinglass  from  the  sounds  or  swims  of  the 
stnixeon.  The  swim  is  composed  of  a  length- 
ened sac,  sometimes  simple,  as  in  the  common 
perch,  or  divided  into  several  compartments  by 
transverse  ligature,  as  in  the  trout  and  salmon; 
sometimes  fuiniabed  with  appendices,  more  or 
less  numerous  in  diSerent  species.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  thick  internal  coat  of  fibrons  texture, 
and  a  thin  external  coat,  the  whole  being  en- 
veloped in  the  covering  of  the  intestines.  The 
swim  has  in  many  q>ecies  no  external  opening, 
and  the  air  or  gas  with  which  it  is  distended  is 
supposed  to  be  secreted  in  such  cases  by  a  f;lan~ 
duJons  organ  with  which  it  ia  always  provided. 
In  fresh-water  fishes  the  air  bladder  communi- 
cates sometimes  with  the  (esophagus  and  some- 
times with  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  small 
duct  or  tube;  and  in  these  inatanoes  no  secret- 
ing gland  is  found.  A  very  few  species,  among 
which  is  the  commtm  eel,  have  air  bladders 
opening  by  an  external  duet,  and  also  provided 
with  secreting  glands.  Fishes  deprived  of 
their  air  bladders  dnk  helpless  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  there  remain.  All  the  differ- 
ent species  of  flat  fish,  sdch  as  skates,  soles,  tnr- 
boCs,  brills,  &o.,  which  live  only  on  the  coasts 
and  on  sand  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  find  their  food,  have  no  air  blad- 
ders; their  bodies  are  heavier  than  water,  and 
their  mode  of  life  does  not  require  them  to  as- 
cend. Mackerel  and  other  species,  which  find 
their  tooA  entirely  on  the  snrt'aoe,  and  remain 
there,  have  no  air  bladders;  their  bodies  are 
comparatively  light,  and  they  need  not  sink  low 
down  in  search  of  food.  Bome  zoAlogista  have 
supposed  that  the  tir  bladder  of  fishes  may  be 
connected  with  the  respiration,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  rudimentary  lung. 
Much  remains  to  be  yet  observed  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  this  organ  to  the  general  con- 
formation of  fishes;  for  it  is  sometimes  found 
in  one  species,  and  entirely  absent  in  another 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

UB  CEU&,  hollow  spaces  within  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of 
ploata,  conlwning  air  only,  the  sap  and  other 
matters  being  contained  in  different  receptacles. 
They  most  frequently  occur  in  water  plants, 
and  very  conspicuously  in  the  splendid  Vic(i>' 
ria  regia  of  tne  lakes  of  South  America,  ena- 
tding  its  rosy  leaves  to  float;  and  in  the  Val- 
lisTteria  miralu,  of  which  the  male  specimens, 
immersed  in  the  water,  rise  from  the  bottom 
to  meet  the  long-stalked  females  which  stand 
over  the  surface.  Other  receptacles  of  air  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cambium  (the  layer  of  ge- 
latinous cellular  tissue  between  the  wood  and 
the  hark)  of  trees.  Here  the  longitudinal  rows 
of  cells  become  broader,  and  exhibit  in  the 
progress  of  growth  small  flat  air  bubbles  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  contiguous  cells;  grad- 
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AIEDRIE 


uaUf  the  babbles  become  globular  or  oval,  and 
after  the  cell  walls  have  increased  in  thickness, 
a  small  canal  is  formed  within  the  new  masa, 
giving  rise  to  porona  Tessels.  This  is  readily 
observable  in  limes  and  willows.  The  air  bob- 
bles obstruct  the  passage  of  tlie  sap,  and  thna 
oanse  the  consolidation  of  the  wood.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  wood  of  needle-leafed 


the  number  of  the  cells  tiiat  are  converted  into 
porona  vessels. 

IIEDKIE,  a  boroDgh  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
SooHand,  U  m.  E.  of  Gla^w ;  pop.  in  1861, 
12,923.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  reoentlj 
grown  into  iRiportanc«  from  the  extensive  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also 
from  its  proximity  to  Glasgow,  whence  many 
of  its  weavers  obtain  employment.  The  laird 
or  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Airdrie  is  Hr.  A. 
J.  Alexander,  a  native  and  resident  of  Ken- 
tucky, famous  as  a  breeder  of  fine  horses  and 
cattle  in  Woodford  eonnty. 

lUE,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  England,  risee 
near  Settle,  flows  8.  E.,  passes  Leeds,  and  re- 
ceives the  Colder  at  Castleford ;  and  the  two, 
having  been  widened  and  deepened,  form  one 
of  the  links  in  the  canal  system  of  Yorlohire 
and  Lancashire,  ander  the  name  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  navigation.  From  Castleford,  the 
Aire  flows  £.  to  the  Ouse  near  Goole. 

intE.  I.  A  fortified  city  of  N.  E.  France, 
department  of  Paa-de-Cslais,  on  the  Lya,  8  m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Omer;  pop.  in  1866,  8,80S.  It 
is  well  built,  and  baa  a  highly  ornamented 
chnrch.  There  are  mannfactores  of  linen, 
hats,  soap,  Dutch  tiles,  &a.  The  surrounding 
district  ia  one  of  the  richest  in  French  Flan- 
ders. IL  A  city  of  8.  W.  France,  department 
of  Landea,  on  the  Adour,  80  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Bordeaux;  pop.  in  1866,  4,880.  It  is  a  very 
old  place,  wss  formerly  strongly  fortifled,  and 
has  suffered  much  in  fbreign  and  civil  wars. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Alaric  II.,  and  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  the  6th  century. 

UK  GOK,  a  pneamatjo  endne  resembling  a 
mnsket,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  bullets 
by  means  of  oompreaBed  air.  It  consists  of  a 
lock,  stock,  barrel,  and  ramrod.  The  stock  ia 
made  hollow,  and  provided  with  proper  cocks 
for  filling  it  with  compressed  air  by  means  of  a 
force  pnmp.  The  lock  is  nothing  but  a  valve 
which  lets  into  the  barrel  a  portion  of  the  air 
compressed  in  the  stock,  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  wadding  and 
ball  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  air  suddenly 
introduced  from  the  stock  propels  it  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  the  aqnare  root  of  the 
degree  of  compression  of  the  air.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  discovery  of  powder  had 
not  been  made  at  an  early  date,  these  in- 
Btmments  would  have  reached  a  point  of 
great  effectiveness.  The  section  of  the  air 
gnn  given  here  represents  one  of  the  most 
practical  kind.  It  has  tiie  general  form  of  a 
musket.    The  atock  A  is  hollow,  and  strong 


AIR  PLANTS 

enough  to  withstand  the  required  presanre  of  the 
air.  being  some  GO  atmospheres,  pumped  into 
it  by  means  of  the  piston  E,  moving  in  the  bar- 
rel C  D ;  this  compressed  air  is  confined  in  the 


H 


stock  by  the  spring  check  valve  C.    The  action 

of  the  lock  I  is  such  that  when  pulling  the 
trigger  the  valve  C  is  for  an  instant  lifted  from 
ita  seat,  which  causes  a  small  portion  of  ttie  air 
to  escape ;  and  as  thia  air  is  confined  under  a 
prepare  of  some  60  atmospheres  or  750  Iba.,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  ball  at  the  first  discharge 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  gunpowder.  One 
charge  may  fire  severs!  balls,  but  the  effect 
decreases  with  every  firing.  Some  air  guns 
have,  in  place  of  a  hollow  stock,  aseparatalar^ 
hollow  metallic  ball  into  which  the  air  is  com- 
pressed, and  which  ia  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  lock.  These  are  generaUy  very  unsafe — 
Arms  analogous  to  air  gnne  have  been  con- 
trived for  prodncing  explosion,  with  nearly  or 
Suite  the  power  of  an  ordinary  mnaket,  by  the 
lectrical  conversion  in  the  barrel  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen^  or  air  and  street  gas,  into  steam, 
and  other  ^milar  meana. 

UR  nJITIB,  a  term  applied  to  some  E)>e<aeB 
of  the  families  of  Sromeltacett  (TillandHa  ««- 
neefdet,  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  forest 
trees  of  tropical  America,  moss-like,  and  T. 
xiphwtdeg,  perhming  the  balconies  of  houses 
in  Buenos  Ayrea,  &c.),  and  of  orchidaeea 
(namely,  the  parautio  groups  of  them,  such  as 
the  airidet,  arachnid^t,  or  Jlot  aira  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  many  others),  becanse  of  their 
being  able  to  live  for  a  considerable  time,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  without  apparently  receiv- 
mg  any  nutriment.  The  hot,  damp,  and  shady 
forests  of  the  torrid  zone  in  Asia,  Afinca,  and 
America,  abound  in  graceflilly  and  grotesquely 
shaped  and  delicionsly  scented  apeciea  of  or- 
ckidea,  BO  that  in  Java  alone  there  are  near^ 
800  varieties.  During  the  dry  aeoaon,  which 
is  tiiat  of  repose,  corresponding  to  our  winter 
in  this  respect,  these  parasites  wither,  lose 
their  leaves,  and  seem  to  be  dead ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  gentle,  preparatory  rain  begins  to  fall, 
they  revive,  and  become  fiilly  developed  into 
their  glorious  existence  by  the  ceaseless  show- 
ers that  transform  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  into  a  magnificent  hothouse.  They 
are  attached,  amid  gigantic  grasses,  ferns,  and 
numberless  climbers,  to  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  and 
are  nourished  by  the  continual  warm  vapors 
that  fill  the  forests.  Stagnant  water  is  iqjuri- 
ous  to  them,  even  by  mere  proximity.  The 
roots  of  most  fully  developed  ur  plants,  by 
which  they  cling  to  their  supports  high  in  tho 
air,  have  an  outer  parchment- like  layer,  in 
which  the  spiral  cells  exhibit  detached  fibres 
ondnmple  walls;  ^Jia\a  oneidivm  altUtimvm, 
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epidtjidron  elongatam,  Ac.  In  order  to  ei^oy 
these  beaatiAil  plants  in  onr  hoases,  we  must 
snnDond  them  bj  the  natariU  circumstancea  in 
which  thej  prosper,  viz. :  rotten  wood,  a  verj 
little  chopped  mo^  and  fragments  of  flower 
pota  for  soil,  with  heat,  damp  air,  light,  ab- 
sence of  stagnant  water  and  of  imparities. 

AIK  PCHP,  in  natarnl  philosophv,  a  maohine 
for  ezhansting  the  air  from  a  vessel.  The 
first  machine  of  this  kind  was  made  in  IfloO  hj 
Otto  Ton  Gnericke,  burgomaster  of  Uagde- 
bm^  ahortlj  after  Galileo  had  discovered  that 
air  was  ponderable.  Since  then  this  instm- 
ment  has  been  much  improved,  principally  bf 
Hook,  Papin,  Boyle,  Babinet,  Bichard,  and 
DeleniL  In  ita  most  approved  form  it  consists 
of  a  circnlar  brass  plate,  on  which  is  placed  a 
bell-shaped  glass  vessel.  The  iDterior  of  this 
vessel  commnnicates  throngh  a  tnbe  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  piste  with  the  pump  ojlin- 
ders.  The  rim  of  the  glass  vessel,  called  the 
reservoir,  is  ground  perfectly  flat,  and  a  little 
lard  is  mbbed  npon  the  edge  before  it  is  ap- 
plied on  the  brass  plate,  which  is  likewise 
groand  flat.  Thus  an  air-proof  Joint  is  formed. 
Valves,  placed  either  on  the  piston  or  on  the 
cylinders,  a  stopcock  on  the  pipe,  and  a  mer- 
cnry  vacuum  gauge,  oommnnicating  with  the 
reservoir,  complete  the  machine.  At  each 
stroke  of  the  piston,  a  cylinder  full  of  air  is  ex- 
pelled on  one  side  the  piston,  and  the  air  of 
the  reservoir  expands  to  fill  the  space  on  the 
other  side ;  at  the  return  stroke,  tnis  air  is  ex- 
pelled in  its  tnm,  and  so  on.  The  air  of  the 
reservoir  becomes  more  and  more  dilated  till 
the  moment  when  a  fiill  cylinder  of  it,  com- 

KsHed  into  the  small  space  necessarily  left 
ween  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  bottom, 
bos  not  a  sufficient  pressure  to  open  the  valve ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  this  pressure  is  less  than 
14  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  the 
presaore  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valve.  For  this  reason  these  valves 
are  made  as  light  and  delicate  as  possible,  and 
nnoe  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  have 
been  made  amply  of  a  strip  of  oil»d  silk 
itretcbed  over  one  or  more  of  the  small  holes, 
throngh  which  the  air  can  thns  only  pass  in 
one  direction.  As  by  eve^  stroke  of  Uie  piston 
the  air  divides  itself  oqndly  between  the  res- 
ervoir and  the  pump  cylinder,  it  is  evident 
that  every  stroke  takes  out  of  the  reservoir 
only  a  certain  fraction  of  that  which  is  left  in 
it ;  St,  for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
is  ^  of  that  of  the  reoervoir,  the  30th  stroke 
will  by  no  means  take  ont  the  last  80th  part, 
bat  only  the  30th  part  of  the  air  left  by  the 
former  stroke.  As  a  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  action,  a  perfect  vacnum  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  oir  pump,  but  it  will  be  ap- 
proximated more  or  less  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  workmanship.  In  this  workman- 
ship aa  important  point  to  be  observed  is,  that 
if  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  piston  there  is 
any  space  left  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  this 
npa«e  will  of  conrse  remain  filled  with  some 
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sir  after  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston; 
at  the  succeeding  upward  stroke  this  air  wiE 
expand,  and  may  fill  the  cylinder  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted ;  this  will 
prevent  the  opening  of  the  valves,  and  any 
iurther  motion  of  the  pnmp  will  become  use- 
less. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  this 
so-called  "dead  space"  in  air  pnmps;  s  pre- 
caution not  necessary  in  pnmps  for  liquids, 
as  these  are  solid  and  not  elastio  like  ur. — 


.— BUsploM  Farm  ot  Ab  Fmnp, 


An  apparatus  so  extensively  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  has  of  course  undergone  a 
great  many  modiflcaUons  and  improvements. 
We  will  only  describe  some  of  the  principal 
tjTpes,  ocnnmenclng  with  the  oldest  and  most 
simple.  In  fig.  1,  0  is  the  brass  cylinder  in 
which  the  piston  is  moved  up  and  down, 
by  means  of  the  handle  H.  This  cylinder  is 
attached  to  a  wooden  base  A  A,  which  car- 
ries also  the  plate  P  P,  on  which  the  vessel 
to  l>e  exhausted  is  placed.  The  hole  O  in 
the  centre  of  the  plate  connects  by  means  of 
a  tube  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
C.  At  the  bottom  ot  this  cylinder  is  a  cock  to 
admit  the  air  agun  into  the  exhausted  vessel; 
there  is  a  valve  above  this  cock,  and  another 
valve  in  the  piston,  both  opening  upward. 
The  first  airpumps  made  by  Von  Guericke  were 
similar,  only  his  cylinder  was  horizontal  and 
his  piston  solid,  and  in  place  of  valves  he  had 
stopcocks  which  had  to  be  turned  at  every 
stroke.      It    is    evident    that  in  this  pomp 
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only  the  up  stroke  requires  labor,  a  portion  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the  down 
stroke,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes 
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tbe  piston  forciblj  to  desaend  for  a  portion  of 

its  motion.  To  prevent  this  loss  of  labor  the 
doable-barrel  air  pump  has  been  contrived, 
represenl«d  in  oar  second  fignre.  Bf  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  moved  through  abont  180°  by 
the  double  handle  H  C,  the  pistons  are  alter- 
uatelj  rused  and  depresaed  in  the  cylinders  C  0' 
attaolied  to  the  base  A,  which  also  carries  the 
plate  P,  with  the  so-called  receiver  R,  which 
IB  the  strong  glass  vessel  into  which  the  objects 
to  be  eaperimeiited  apou  are  placed.  An  im- 
portant improvement  in  such  air  pumps  was 
the  imitatioD  of  the  manner  of  working  of  the 
steam  piston  and  cylinder,  namely,  closing  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  hermetically,  by  means  of 
a  packing  box  surrounding  the  piston  rod,  and 
the  placing  of  a  valve  in  this  npper  cylinder 
head,  so  as  to  give  a  pnmp  with  a  single  cylin- 
der three  valves,  all  opening  apward — one  in 
the  piston,  and  two  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the   cylinder.     In   this   way   the  atmospheric 

Sressure  does  not  act  on  the  piston  daring  the 
ownward  stroke,  as  then  the  top  valve  closes, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  over  the  piston, 
which  is  filled  by  the  air  under  the  piston 
passing  through  its  valve.  Snob  ur  pomps  are 
representedinfiss.Sandl.  A  is  the  base ;  0  the 
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eylinder;  P  P  tlie  plate ;  8  the  snpport  for  the 
handle  H ;  E  an  oil  cup,  attached  to  a  cap  over 
the  top  volve,  to  receive  the  Inbricating  fluid 
which  the  upward  motion  of  the  piston  may 
throw  out  of  the  top  valve;  and  R  is  the  re- 
ceiver, containing  the  apparatus  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  not 
transmitted  through  a  vacuum.  In  order  to 
ease  the  labor  when  sach  a  pnmp  boa  to  be 
nsed  continnously,  a  fly  wheel  may  be  attached, 
working  by  means  of  one  or  more  cranks  one 
or  more  pistons,  as  in  fig.  4.  Babinet  made 
each  pumps,  in  which  the  air  from  one  cylin- 
der was  thrown  into  a  second ;  and  Richard  in 
Paris  makes  pumps  n'ith  series  of  barrels,  say 
ei^ht  to  each  pump,  all  moved  by  one  axle 
with  cranks.  These  remarkable  pumps  pos- 
sess some  other  peculiariUea,  described  in  Prof. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard's  report  on  the  Paris  expo- 


sition of  1867. — In  order  to  do  Awaf  wito  the 
great  friction  of  a  close-fitting  piston  in  the 
barrel,  Deleoil  made  a  pnmp  in  which  the  pid- 
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ton  does  not  touch  the  barrel  at  all,  bat  leares 
a  very  narrow  space  between.  In  order  to 
guide  its  motion  witboat  contact,  it  has,  be- 
sides the  upper  piston  rod  whi(^  moves  It, 
another  piston  rod  with  packing  box  below 
pas»ug  tbroagh  the  nndcr  cylinder  head.     To 

Crevent  the  air  from  passing  the  piston,  the 
itter  is  a  cylinder  of  great  height,  nearly  half 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  around  its  cir- 
onmference  are  a  great  number  of  mrcnlar 
grooves,  eadi  of  which  has  to  be  filled  wiUi 
air  before  this  can  pass  to  the  next  groove, 
which  takes  much  more  time  than  each  stroke 
of  the  piston,  BO  that  the  pnmp  works  as  if 
the  piston  were  tight  fitting.  But  the  grooves, 
filled  with  air  at  each  stroke,  act  as  so  much 
dead  space,  and  thus  as  a  slight  imperfection. 
Kravogel,  of  Tyrol,  makes  his  air  pump  pistons 
like  those  of  the  pump  of  an  bydranlio  press, 
of  a  simple  aolid  thick  iron  cylinder,  pasnng 
through  a  staffing  box  into  a  barrel  which  is 
wider,  and  in  which  the  space  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  mercury,  thus  absolutely  an- 
nulling  all  dead  space. — ^arly  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  on  the  Torricellian  pnnciple(eee 
Bakohbtek)  foiled,  but  Geialer  succeeded  in 
constmoting  an  ur  pamp  on  this  principle ;  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  valnable  tools  in  the 
philosophical  cabinet.  (See  fignre  6.)  The 
glass  tube  C,  of  which  the  l^gth  is  abont 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometrical  tube 
(30  inches),  contains  on  tlie  top  a  glass  vessel 
A,  while  ite  lower  end  is  connected  by  a  flexi- 
ble tube  II  with  the  glass  vessel  B.  The  glast 
vessel  A  is  connected  with  a  tube  T  R,  pro- 
vided with  a  double-wv  stopcock  O  P.  which 
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■nowB  a  connection  between  T  and  R  or  be- 
tween T  and  the  glass  ball  P ;  when,  in  the 
latter  condition,  the  veesd  T  is  raised  so  high 
that  the  mercary  enters  the 
~  baU  P,  then  of  coarse  all  air 
■|  I  ia  expelled  from  T.  When, 
9^1%  I  now,  the  cock  O  P  is  tamed 
^"9PI  1  so  as  to  establish  the  oonnec- 
J^k  tion   between  T  and   R   (R 

1^1  being  joined  to  the  vessel  to 

^H  be  exhanatod),  and  if  at  the 

^^r  same  time  the  vessel  B  is  low- 

ered so  that  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  it  is  80  inohea  be- 
low T,  the  mercary  In  the 
latter  will  descend  and  fill  B, 
while  the  vacnnm  in  T  will 
withdraw  the  air  trom  the 
vessel  to  be  ezhaasted.  The 
cock  0  P  is  Uien  tnmed  again 
and  B  raised,  which  will  ex- 
pel the  air  through  P,  and 
theoperationisrepeated.  Ba- 
_.  H—atMB'  '*"  modified  this  apparatas 
Mamki  Air  Pump,  by  sabititatin^  valves  for  the 
stopcock,  while  Poggendorff 
has  contrived  a  very  nsefol  combination  of  this 
iuatmment  with  tbe  ordinary  air  pnmp. — Bon- 
sen  nsea  falling  water  to  carry  uie  snrroimd- 
ing  air  with  it  (see  Adbbsior  of  LiqviDs  to 
Gasbs),  and  in  this  way  prodaoes  a  steady  ex- 
haustion of  air  or  vapor  from  vessels  reqair- 
ii^  such  constant  removal.  It  consista  of  a 
wide  gloss  tabe  D,  in  which  a  narrower  tube 
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reaches  downward  to  N,  connected  at  the  top 
by  a  well  fitting  cork  M.  Water  is  oarried 
in  by  a  side  branch  0,  connected  by  means  of 
an  india-mbber  tabe  B,  closed  by  a  spring  H, 
with  a  tube  A  drawing  wat«r  from  a  reservoir. 
The  corrent  of  this  water  going  down  in  the 
tabo  D  around  the  inner  tuba,  will  prodnce  a 
suction,  drawing  the  tir  from  T  and  8,  and 
from  any  Tassel  connected  with  8.  To  in- 
crease the  effect,  the  wide  tube  I)  ia  connected 


below  with  a  lead  tnbe  P,  which  reaches  SO  to 
80  feet  down ;  and  this  long  descending  colamn 
of  water  acts  like  a  powerful  continaous  pis- 
ton. The  amoant  of  rarefaction  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  difference  in  tbe  height  of  the 
mercari^  coinmne  in  the  syphon  barometer  P 
Q.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  driving  liquids 
through  filters  by  atmospheric  pressare,  for 
drying  in  vacao,  Acq.  Some  experimenters,  in 
order  to  economize  water,  reverse  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tabes  and  pass  the  water  out  of  the 
central  narrow  tnbe,  while  tbe  snction  takes 
place  throngh  the  wide  tnbe,  in  which  case 
the  water  is  passed  in  at  S,  while  tlie  exhaaa- 
tion  takes  place  by  A ;  in  this  case  the  ba- 
rometer P  Q  is  also  connected  with  A. — One 
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of  tbe  most  ingenious  inventions  of  this  kind 
is  the  rotary  air  pomp  of  Doyle  and  Martin  of 
New  York.  It  connate  of  a  wheel  of  which 
the  rim  Is  a  hollow  tube,  filled  in  its  lower 
portion  with  mercuty,  e  e',  flg-7;  this  mer- 
cury performs  the  ftinction  of  a  perfectly  fit- 
ting piston,  with  a  minimom  of  friction.  When 
the  wheel  is  revolved  rapidly  around  its  axis, 
the  heavy  mercary  remains  of  course  in  its 
lower  portion.  The  hollow  rim  possesses  two 
or  more  stopcocks,  a  u,  which  in  one  posi- 
tion allow  the  mercury  to  pass,  as  representod 
below  at  u,  and  in  another  position  close  the 
communication  between  the  two  sides,  and 
bring  each  in  connection  with  one  of  the  hol- 
low spokes,  SB  seen  at  v  in  the  top ;  the  positiov 
of  these  cocks  is  regulated  by  the  levers  n>  b  t 
and  n  g  k,  worked  by  the  stationary  grooved 
cam  k.  If,  now,  the  whole  wheel  revolves 
rapidiy  in  the  direction  of  tbe  arrows,  tbe  up- 
per cock,  being  closed,  will  compress  tbe  air  at 
tbe  left  nde  and  cause  an  exhanst  at  the  right 
«do,  while  tiie  mercary  remains  below  as 
tbe  cock  w  is  open;  the  two  curved  spokes, 
marked  "pressure  pipe"  and  "suction  pipe," 
will  thus  perform  their  ren>ective  functions, 
tiil  the  valve,  having  reached  the  mercary  be- 
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low,  opens  to  let  the  Ifttter  pua,  dorang  at 
the  Bome  time  the  preamre  and  suction  pipes; 
then  the  lower  cock  te  will  become  the 
upper,  and  wliile  closing  perform  its  fnnc- 
tions.  The  wheel  tnms  on  two  hollow  tnm- 
nions,  the  one  in  A'ont  being  ctmnected  with 
the  suction  pipe,  the  one  behind  with  the  presa- 
nre  pipe.  During  rotation  the  axis  will  thns 
perform  a  continuoas  snction  and  preseure, 
which  in  order  to  be  considerable  requires  a 
wheel  of  laree  dimensions ;  80  inohes  differ- 
ence in  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  two 
Bides  corresponding  with  our  atmosphere,  a 
wheel  of  at  least  5  feet  diameter  is  required  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  while  if  pressure  is  also  re- 
quired, double  and  tiiple  these  dimensions  must 
be  given.  The  inventors  had  recently  such  ap- 
paratus in  operation  with  a  wheel  of  IB  feet 
diameter  and  containing  2,000  lbs.  of  mercury. 
— Air  pumps  are  used  by  professors  of  natural 
philosophy,  to  show  that  m  a  vacuum  combus- 
tion is  arrested,  smoke  falls  like  lead,  cold  wa- 
ter boils,  warm-blooded  ammsls  die  rapidly, 
fermentation  is  stopped,  &o.  The  celebrated 
process  of  Appert  for  the  preservation  of  ali- 
mentary Buhstances  ia  founded  on  the  last 
mentioned  property ;  but  the  necessary  vacuum 
is  produced,  not  by  using  an  air  pnmp,  but  by 
boiling  the  boxes  of  preserves,  thus  producing 
steam  that  expels  the  air,  and  then  quickly  sol- 
dering up  the  hole  while  the  steam  still  fills  up 
the  space,  and  before  the  air  is  given  time  to 
enter ;  the  vacuum  will  be  produced  after  cool- 
ing while  the  steam  is  condensed  to  water. 
Air  pumps  are  at  the  present  day  also  used  in 
many  manufactories.  The  sugar  refiners  use  it 
for  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  syrup  at  low 
t«mperatures ;  and  the  condensation  of  milk  is 
performed  by  means  of  large  air  pumps.  The 
artificial  manufacture  of  ice,  and  artificial  cool- 
ing by  the  nse  of  power,  are  always  accom- 
plished by  the  intervention  of  powerfOl  air 
pomps,  whether  air  itself  is  alternately  expand- 
ed and  compressed,  or  use  is  made  of  volatile 
lianids,  as  ether,  ammonia,  and  cbymr^ene, 
which  by  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  produced 
by  the  Mr  pump  generate  the  most  intense  arti- 
ficial cold.  Many  chemical  preparations  also 
require  the  constant  use  of  a  vacuum,  or  at 
least  of  very  rarefied  air,  for  which  reason  the 
air  pump  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  in 
all  manufactories  of  chemicals,  as  well  aa  in 
the  chemical  laboratory.  Recentiy  the  use  of 
the  air  pnmp  has  been  introduced  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  wood  and  other  porous  material, 
by  first  eshansting  the  air  from  the  pores,  so 
as  to  force  the  preserving  liquids  in  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  For  manufacturers  of  aneroid 
barometers,  sympiesometem,  Goisler's  tubes, 
and  other  physical  instruments,  the  air  pnmp 
is  also  an  indispensable  tool.  Finally,  one  of 
the  most  important  applications  of  the  air 
pump  is  that  to  the  low-pressure  steam  engine ; 
it  is  used  to  pnmp  out  of  the  condenser  the 
condensed  st^sam,  the  water  introduced  for 
ooadenong,  and  the  air  that  has  oome  out  of 
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this  water  when  warmed  by  the  condensation 
of  steam.  Thb  application  of  the  air  pnmp  is 
one  of  the  inventions  of  Watt. 

UK  TiSSH^  or  properly  Spiral  Te«^  are 
emppoaed  by  some  botamsts  to  be  the  only  for- 
mation by  which  ur  is  conveyed  into  tlie  ve- 
getable system ;  bat  air  has  access  to  many 
parts  of  the  plant  by  means  independent  of  the 
spiral  vessels.  Spiral  vessels  differ  from  spiral 
cells  (or  vennifbnn  bodies)  only  by  dimensiori, 
so  that  there  is  a  constant  trandtion  from  the 
latter  into  the  former.  Both  are  quite  aa  fre- 
quently filled  with  sap  (in  the  youngest  por- 
tions of  the  plant)  as  with  air  (in  the  fhll-razed 
organs)-  They  are  first  perceptible  in  the  bud. 
The  spiral  vessels  of  the  wood  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tbose  of  herbaceons  plants, 
both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their  frmction. 
The  latter  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained, 
owing  to  the  diverwty  of  views  entertained  by 
different  inquirers.  Spiral  formatjou  begins 
when  the  umple  cell  membrane  ceases  to  ex- 
ist. This,  as  well  as  all  other  transitiona  from 
one  form  to  another,  is  accompanied  by  modi- 
fications and  changes  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
ente  of  the  vegetable  body.  In  some  caaea  the 
air  in  the  cavities  of  the  plant  contains  more 
oxygen  than  the  atmospheric 

ART,  GewRe  BMMI,  astronomer  royal  of  Eng- 
land^ bom  at  Alnwick,  July  27,  1801.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  BL  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  of  Trinity,  He  was  appointed  PIu- 
merian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gsmbridge  In 
1826,  and  annually  published  the  resnlts  i^his 
investigations  at  the  observatory  there  (9  vola. 
4to,  1829''38).  On  the  retirement  of  Hr. 
John  Fond  in  1B85,  he  became  astronomer 
royal,  which  office  be  continues  to  hold  (18TS). 
He  is  president  of  the  astronomical  society, 
and  in  1871  was  elected  president  of  the  royal 
society.  He  distinguished  bimaelf  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  long-ueglected  observations  at 
Greenwich  of  the  moon  and  planets  from  1750 
to  1830.  Hia  labors  are  regarded  as  having 
opened  a  new  epoch  in  planetary  astronomy. 
He  has  acquired  high  reputation  by  hia  re- 
searches into  the  mode  of  aimplilying  the  the- 
ory of  planetary  perturbation,  by  his  con- 
trivance of  anew  instrument  for  observing  the 
moon  off  tiie  meridian,  and  substituting  for  the 
old  mural  circle  and  transit  iuatmment  another 
of  umple  oonstmction  and  of  great  utility.  In 
1864  he  corrected  certain  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  prevailed  tonching  the  variations 
of  the  compassin  ironclads.  In  ISSS  bismem- 
orable  researches  on  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system  in  space  were  first  anuoimced.     He 

Srepared  the  formula  and  methods  for  con- 
noting the  survey  of  tlie  Maine  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  He 
observed  eclipses  of  the  sun  at  Turin  (1842), 
at  Gothenburg  (1867),  and  in  Spain  (1860). 
His  important  contnbntions  to  astnmomy, 
magnetism,  meteorology,  photography,  and 
other  Bciences  are  contained  in  leading  English 
oyolqpediaa  and  in  the  annals  of  learned  socie- 
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ties.  In  hU  "  Essays  on  the  Invasion  of  Bri- 
Uin  bj  Jnlios  Cksu  "  (London,  1866),  Prof. 
Airy  qaestioiis  the  Mcnrac^  of  D'AnviUe'a, 
Kennel's,  and  IlaUej's  theories  aboat  the 
points  of  Cnsar's  sailing  and  landing;  he  rs- 
garda  the  points  of  departure  to  have  been  so 
far  from  Cal^a  aa  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and 
the  place  of  landing  so  far  from  Deal  as  Pe- 
vensej  baj. 

AISNE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Atane,  on 
affluent  of  the  Oiao.  It  consists  of  portions  of 
lie  de  France,  Brie,  and  Pioardy,  and  is  hoimd- 
ed  hj  the  deportments  of  Le  Nord,  Ardennes. 
Mame,  Seine-et-Mame,  Oise,  and  Bomme,  and 
Belgium.  Area,  2,888  sq.  m.;  pop.  b  1S72, 
G6S,4S9.  It  is  traversed  b;  the  Oise,  Aisne, 
Ourcq,  and  Marne.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat^ 
and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  divided  into  the  ar- 
rondissements  of  8t  Quentin,  Laon,  ChAteaa- 
Thierry,  Soiasons,  and  Vervins.  Capital,  Laon. 
The  quantity  of  farm  produce  and  live  stock 
ezoeeda  that  of  most  parts  of  France.  A  prof- 
itable trade  is  carried  on  in  pressing  oil  from 
the  beeoh  mast  of  the  extensive  forests.  Sev- 
eral of  th4  towns  are  noted  for  their  manafac- 
tnreo.  The  nurrors  of  St.  Gobun  are  known 
throughout  France. 

llasfi,  MBs.,  a  Circasdan  lady,  horn  in  1664, 
died  in  Paris  in  173S.  When  she  was  fonr 
yeara  old  the  count  de  Ferriol,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Oonstantinople,  purchased  her  from  a 
slave  dealer,  who  stated  that  lAe  was  the 
danght«r  of  a  Circaasian  prince.  The  count 
had  her  edncated  at  Paris,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  sister-in-law,  but  he  afterward 
seduced  her.  Thongh  she  repulsed  the  bril- 
liant offers  of  the  dissolute  regent,  the  dnke  of 
Orleans,  she  indalged  a  guilty  passion  for  the 
chevalier  d'Aydie,  a  knight  of  Malta.  Her 
letters  contained  interesting  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  court  and  to  contemporary  peraoaages, 
and  were  thought  worthy  by  Yoltaire  of  being 
pnblished,  aooompauied  by  annotations  of  his 
own  (1787).  In  1806  they  were  collected, 
together  with  those  of  Mmes.  de  Villars,  La 
Fayette,  and  De  Tencln  (Paris,  S  vols.  ISmo). 

inUV,  a  new  county  of  E.  Minnesota ; 
area,  about  960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  178. 
Part  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs  occupies  iu  W.  comer. 
The  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rnilroad  ex- 
tends throngh  the  K.  part  of  the  county. 

irroiV,  WllUaa,  a  Scotch  gardener  and  botsr 
nist,  born  near  Hamilton  in  1731,  died  at  Kew 
palace,  Feb,  1,  1793.  He  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land in  17S4,  and  in  1759  obtdned  the  mantige- 
roent  of  the  royal  botanical  garden  at  Kew, 
and  in  1788  also  that  of  the  pleaanre  garden. 
Under  his  core  Kew  gardens  became  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  botanical  culture  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1789  he  published  his  HiyrUu  Keweruu  (8 
vols.  8vo),  in  which  5,600  species  are  de- 
scribed. The  system  of  arrangement  adopted 
is  the  Linnnan,  and  the  author  indicates  the 
ori^n,  mode  of  culture,  and  the  epoch  of  Intro- 
daotioa  into  England,  of  each  q)ecieB.    He 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Town- 
SESD  ArroN,  who  retired  in  1841,  and  died  in 
1849,  aged  84. 
JlTIZEU,  Ueiwe  vaa,  a  Dutch    historian, 

bom  at  Dokkum,  Nov.  19,  1600,  died  at  the 
Hague,  Feb.  S3,  1669.  His  great  work  b 
Zaak^i  van  Stoat  m  Oorlog  in  Ende  omtrent 
de  Vtreenigdt  Nederlandm  (14  vols.  4to, 
1607-'71  i  7  vols.,  16e9-'72).  It  is  chiefly  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  numerous  original  doc- 
uments, referring  to  the  period  1621-68,  which 
it  contains.  Aitzema  whs  actively  engaged  in 
political  affairs,  and  in  his  latter  years  was 
agent  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  at  the  Hague. 

AH,  a  town  of  southern  France,  deportment 
of  Bouches-du-Rhftne,  15  m.  N.  of  Marseilles; 
pop.  in  1866,  28,162.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop,  and  possesses  a  museum  and  one  of  the 
best  provincial  libraries  of  France,  containing 
100,000  volumes.  It  was  the  Aqnte  Sextda  of 
the  Romans,  so  called  on  account  of  its  ther- 
mal springs  by  Seztins  Calvinns,  who  founded 
it  after  a  victory  achieved  there  over  the  Gauls, 
123  B.  G.  Between  Aiz  and  Aries  is  the  bat- 
tle field  on  which  Marina  gained  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Teutons,  102  B.  0.  The  counts 
of  Provence  made  Aiz  their  capital  The  town 
is  handsome,  and  adorned  with  a  beautifU 
promenade.  The  cathedral,  the  clock  tower 
in  the  market  place,  containing  a  curious  dock, 
and  the  hdtel  de  viile,  are  fine  apeoimens  of 
middle-age  architecture.  The  mineral  hatha 
are  bnt  tittle  frequented;  they  are  imprecated 
with  snlphnr,  and  are  sud  to  soften  and  im- 
prove the  skin. 

m-U-CninUE  (Oer.  AaeKt»\  a  town  of 
Rheniah  Pmssia,  capital  of  the  administrative 
district  of  the  samename,48  m.  by  railway  W. 
8.  W.  of  Cologne;  pop.  in  1871,  74,288.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  ridng  ground,  is  a  cen- 
tre for  Rhenish  industry,  and  is  the  focus  of  an 
important  net  of  railways  connecting  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  The  annual  export  of 
cloth  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  abont 
91,500,000.  The  Aacben-Mnnich  fire  insur- 
ance company  and  the  aavings  bank  are  the 
greateat  enterjirises  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
The  value  of  mineral  products  furnished  by  one 
of  the  joint-stock  companies  omounted  iu  1869 
to  2,491,000  thalera.  Railroad  iron  is  mann- 
factnred  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  there  are 
also  fionrialiing  mannfacturea  of  woollens,  silks, 
hosiery,  shawls,  buttons,  clocks,  pins,  rulway 
and  other  carriages,  tobacco,  and  cigars.  A 
polvt«chnic  school  for  tlie  Rhenish  provinces 
and  for  Westphalia  whs  opened  Oct  10,  1870. 
The  town  is  nandsomely  built,  and  contuos  a 
fine  Gothic  town  house,  and  a  beaotiful  cathe- 
dral, in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne, 
who  made  this  his  favorite  residence.  A  col- 
lection of  famous  relics,  presented  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
caliph  Haronn-al-Bashid,  is  kejit  in  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  exposed  to 
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pabllo  Tiew  once  in  seven  jears.  TTntil  1658 
oil  the  GeiTDtm  emperors  were  crowned  here, 
and  their  portruts,  together  with  Charle- 
magne's ohflir  and  tnanj'  other  iatereating  his- 
torical  uiemorials,  are  preserved  cither  in  the 
cathedral  or  in  the  town  ball.  The  imperial 
inugnia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  17B8, 
The  barghers  emoyed  rare  exempUonB  and 
privil^es  until  the  reformation,  which  wne 
warmly  eapooBed  hj  the  citizent>.  Alter  des- 
perate contests,  however,  the  Catholioa^  with 
the  aid  of  Spanish  soldiery  from  the  Nether' 
lands,  snppresBed  Protestantism,  and  the  priv- 
ileges were  taken  away  fi'om  tbe  city.  The 
popnlation  is  now  Catholic,  excepting  ahont 
8,000  Protestants  and  4O0  Jews.  A  magnifi- 
cent  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  war- 
riors of  1868,  by  Friedrich  Drake,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1872. — Aii-la-Chapelle  is  renowned 
for  its  mineral  baths,  whicn  were  known  to 
the  Homans,  by  whom  the  place  was  called 
Aqnisgranum,  either  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  thermal  springs  were  sacred,  or  from 
Sevems  Granius,  a  Koman  commander  about 
A.  D.  12G.  The  waters  contain  sulphur,  and 
have  a  heat  of  181°  F,  They  are  very  benefi- 
cial in  akin  and  paralytic  affections.  In  the 
Buborb  of  Borcette  (Bnrt«cheid)  there  are  also 
springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  are  not  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur. — Tnatj  of,  1US>  At 
the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  1606,  Lonis 
XIV.,  his  son-in-law,  asserting  a  claim  to  parts 
of  tbe  Spanish  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Maria  Thereaa,  under  the  Brabant  laws  of  de- 
volntion,  commenced  the  war  of  succession 
and  seized  the  province  of  Franche-ComtS, 
together  with  several  fortresses  and  strongholds 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Spaniards  were  una- 
ble to  make  head  against  such  commanders  as 
CondS  and  Turenne,  and  Holland,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French,  concluded  the  tri- 
ple alliance  with  England  and  Sweden.  Louis 
accepted  mediation  in  preference  to  the  alter- 
native of  arms,  and  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
C"  ended  in  a  treaty,  May  3,  1668,  by  which 
che-Oomt*  was  restored  to  Spain,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  strong  towns  in  the  Netherlands, 
including  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  were  retained 
by  Franco.— Treatj  ef,  HiS.  The  Austrian 
war  of  succession  had  arisen  fhDm  tbe  claims 
raised  by  several  German  prinoea  in  oppontion 
to  Maria  Theresa,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  her  father,  Charies  VI.,  in  virtue  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  The  warlasted  from  1740 
to  1747,  and  almost  all  the  powers  in  Europe 
were  engaged  on  one  side  "or  the  other — Eng- 
land and  France  being,  as  usual,  opponents. 
Tlie  preliminaries  were  signed  in  April,  1748, 
and  ratified  in  October.  The  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  renewed,  and  the  ttatruquo  ante  bel- 
liim  of  most  of  the  parties  restored.  Frederick 
the  Great  remained  in  possession  of  Silesia, 
which  he  had  conquered,  Austria  ceded,  be- 
sides, to  Sardinia,  sotne  portions  of  the  Mila- 
nese territory ;  and  to  Philip,  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
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talla.— n*  Cttgmi  ut  ils-la-Giapfne  (1818) 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  ont- 
standingqueetions  incident  to  the  wars  conclud- 
ed by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  It  was  attended 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  person,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  allied  powers.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  Lord  Costlereagh,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Counts  Hardenberg,  BemstorfF,  Kessd- 
rode,  and  Capo  d'Istria.  Prance,  being  invited 
to  cooperate,  sent  the  duke  de  Richeiiea.  The 
conferences  resulted    in  declarations  by  the 

Eowera  confirmatory  of  the  principles  of  the 
oly  alliance,  in  a  circular  to  that  effect  to  all 
the  minor  courts  of  Europe,  and  in  freeing 
France  from  the  allied  army,  which  had  re- 
mained in  that  country  for  nearly  three  years. 
Aa-LE&-JtiIlia,aTtii(^aia.  AqvmAllobTOiriit, 
A.  6'ratuina,  or,/l.Z>0n)itiana},abathingplace 
of  6.  E.  France,  in  the  department  of  Savoie, 
S  m.  N.  of  Ohambiry;  pop.  in  1866,  4,4S0. 
The  waters  are  warm,  impregnated  with  snl- 
phur,  and  have  a  temperature  of  (torn  113°  to 
11T°  F.    West  of  it  is  the  lake  of  Bonrget. 

UZJUtl,  or  iaul,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  Phrygia,  mentioned  by  Strab6,  bnt  his- 
torically unknown.  Its  numerous  remtuDB  at 
Tchavdyr,  80  m,  S.  W,  of  Kutaieh,  have  been 
described  by  several  travellers  unce  their  di»- 
covery  by  the  earl  of  Ashbumliam  in  1834. 
They  comprise  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter,  a 
theatre,  stadium,  and  gymnasium.  The  thea- 
tre is  in  fine  preservation.  Its  greatest  diame- 
ter was  186  feet,  and  the  auditorium  had  16 
rows  of  marble  seats.  The  river  Bhyndacna 
(now  Adrana«)  rises  near  the  town  and  passes 
through  it,  and  was  spanned  by  two  bridges  of 
white  marble,  each  consisting  of  five  semicircn- 
lar  arches.  There  are  besides  many  tombs, 
and  Roman  coins  and  inscriptions  have  been 
found. — See  Hamilton's  "  Researches  in  Ada 
Minor,"  and  Sir  C.  Fellows'a  "Asia  Minor." 

UACCIO,  capital  of  the  island  and  French 
deportment  of  Corsica,  a  seaport  on  the  W, 
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coast,  in  lat.  41°  55'  14.,  Ion.  8'  WE. ;  pop.  in 
1660,  14,6&8.  It  baa  a  cathedral,  college,  mo- 
Mani,  librarj,  botanical  garden,  naval  scbool, 
picture  gallery  presented  to  the  town  hf  Cardi- 
nal Feach,  and  fine  promenades.  It  is  much 
fr«qD«nt«d  in  winter  by  inralida  on  accomit  of 
its  genial  climate,  and  is  connected  hj  steamers 
wiUi  MarseiUee  and  Vice.  The  largest  ships  con 
lie  along  ita  wharves,  bat  the  harbor  is  danger- 
ous dunng  the  prevalence  of  soothwest  winds. 
Wine,  olive  oil,  and  fraits  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  honse  in  which  be  was 
bom  IS  still  in  good  preservation. 

UlUNI,  or  JJ]tf«i,  a  town  of  ancient  Pales- 
tine, about  14  m.  N.  E.  of  Jemealem,  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  bnt  also  spoken  of  as  be- 
ionging  to  Ephrdm,  to  Beqjamin,  and  to  Ja- 
dah.  It  was  of  little  historical  importance,  and 
is  chieSf  known  as  the  place  near  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  originall;  containeid  in  the 
book  of  Jasher,  Joshaa  commanded  the  moon  to 
Stand  still.    The  modem  town  is  celled  Yalo. 

UAH,  an  eitenmve  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of 
AiHeo.  It  extends  ih>m  Zangnebar  to  Cape 
Guardafiii,  abont  10  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
sonthem  extremity  being  near  the  equator. 
Tbe  8.  coast  is  sandy  and  barren;  tiie  N.  is 
high,  e^teciallir  at  Cape  d'Orfai  (Ras  Eafoon), 
which  IS  a  blnff  toward  the  sea,  backed  by 
lofty  mountains  of  dngnlar  shape.  Tbe  inhab- 
itants l>elong  to  the  Eesah  or  Somaali  tribe. 
There  is  no  river  of  importance.  Ajan  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  Azania. 
Hie  inhabitants  traded  with  the  Arabs  in  ivorj, 
tortoise  shell,  tec,  and  were  under  Arab  con- 
trol ;  and  Rhaptnm,  the  capital,  was  the  far- 
thest point  to  tbe  south  known  to  the  Greeks. 

AJU,  the  name  of  two  Greek  chiefs  in  the 
Trtijan  war,  distinguished  as  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.    The  greater  was  the  son  of  Tela- 

u,  king  of  Salunis,  and  third  in  direct  mole 

Bocoit  from  Jupiter.  He  was  second  only  to 
Achilles  in  martial  prowess,  equal  to  liim  in 
Btreogth,  but  inferior  in  agility.  He  led  the 
force*  of  the  Salaminians,  in  12  ships.  Hector 
retired  before  the  Teiamonian  Ajax  on  more 
than  one  occasion  la  the  conrse  of  the  war. 
At  the  death  of  Achilles,  the  arms  of  that  hero 
wera  allotted  to  him  wbo  had  deserved  best  of 
the  Greeks.  But  two  advanced  claims  to  this 
honor,  the  greater  AJoi  and  Ulysses.  The 
former  alleged  his  preeminence  as  a  warrior, 
the  latter  as  a  coonsellor.  The  arms  were  ad- 
judged to  Ulysses.  Ajax  went  mad,  committed 
maar  excesses,  and  dew  himself.  This  catas- 
trophe, which  is  only  alluded  to  by  Homer, 
tanaa  the  sobject  of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles 
c^ed  the  "  Ajax."  In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  is 
repre«ented  as  descending  to  the  infernal  re- 
giuns  and  there  making  fraternal  overtures  to 
Ajax,  who  stalks  away  without  reply.  Ho  was 
worshipped  in  Salamis  as  its  tutelary  hero. — 
The  lesser,  son  of  OQeos,  king  of  the  Locrians, 
whom  he  ted  in  40  ships,  was  remarkable  for 
bis  gwiftneM  of  fbot.    Having  excited  the  an- 
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ger  of  the  gods,  they  raised  a  storm  against 
his  fleet  as  he  was  returning  home.    The  Olle- 

aa  escaped  to  a  rock,  and  defied  tlie  vengeance 
of  the  gods,  wherenpon  Neptane  clett  the  rock 
with  hia  trident,  and  threw  Ajax  into  the  sea. 
His  fate  is,  however,  varionaly  told  by  the 
poets.  According  to  some,  his  crime  was  the 
violation  of  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va, at  the  sack  of  Troy. 

UMEEl,  or  tjacrt.  L  A  non  -  regnlation 
district  of  R^pootana,  subject  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, between  lat.  26°  48'  and  26°  42'  N.,  and 
Ion.  74°  22'  and  TB°  88'  E. ;  area,  2^38  so.  m. ; 
pop.  325,000,  mosUy  Hindoos.  The  N.  W. 
portion  is  occnpied  by  monnt^s  connected 
with  the  Aravulli  range,  and  contains  mines 
of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  ores  of  manganese, 
copper,  and  iron.  Elsewhere  the  country  is 
sandy  and  nearly  level.  The  only  river,  the 
Eoree,  is  so  strongly  impreji^ated  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda  that  the  water  is  nndrinkable. 
II.  A  city,  capital  of  tbe  above  distriot,  situa- 
ted on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  ba^n  in  lat.  26° 
39'  N.,  Ion.  74*  48'  E.,  220  m.  8.  W.  of  Del- 
hi ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  an  ancient  city, 
with  stone  walls  and  fine  gatewajs,  n>acioaB 
houses,  nnmerons  temples,  and  a  mined  palace 
of  Shah  Jehan.  A  targe  artifioiat  take  sup- 
plies it  with  water.  It  has  an  annual  fair  and 
pilgrimage  in  honor  of  a  Vussulman  saint 
o^ed  Ew^ah.  who  is  supposed  on  these  ocoa- 
dons  to  work  extraordinary  miracles.  In  the 
16th  centnrj  it  was  the  chief  place  of  one  of 
Akbar's  richest  provinces.  The  British  took  it 
from  the  Sindia  family  in  1817. 

IKiSiH,  a  fortified  village  of  Arabia,  situated 
in  an  extensive  date  grove,  or  cans,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  It 
ia  believed  to  occupy  the  ate  of  either  tbe 
Scriptural  Elath  (the  Mi&aa  of  the  Greeks)  or 
Eriongeber.  (See  Elath.)— flilf  af  (the  jfila- 
nitic  gulf  of  the  ancients),  an  inlet  of  the  Red 
sea,  BDout  12  m.  wide,  forming  its  N.  E.  arm 
after  its  bifurcation,  lat.  28'  N.  It  extends  in 
a  N.  E.  direction  to  lat  39°  82'  N.,  bounding 
tbe  mountainous  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  tho  E. 

l&BAK,  or  jihber,  JeUl-ed-Deea  HthiaHed,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindo- 
stan,  bom  Oct  14,  1642,  died  in  September, 
1606,  after  raigningbalf  a  century.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Hnmaynn,  bis  dominions 
embraced  but  three  provinces;  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  reign  they  numbered  15,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Ilindostan  N.  of  the  Decoan. 
Akbar  was  tolerant  of  all  fonns  of  religions 
belief,  and  invited  Portuguese  missionaries  from 
Goa  to  give  him  an  aceonnt  of  Christianity, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  adopt.  He  dimin- 
ished the  cruel  and  oppressive  taxes  laid  on  his 
Hindoo  subjects,  reformed  the  administration 
of  tbe  revenue,  promoted  commerce,  and  im- 
proved the  roads  of  the  empire.  He  encour- 
aged learning  and  literature,  and  instituted 
schools  in  all  parts  of  his  empire.    His  history 
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was  written  in  Persian  by  his  vlrier,  Abnl 
Feji,  under  the  title  AiAar  Nameh,  partly 
tranalat^d  into  English  ("Ayeen  Akbery,  or 
the  Institates  of  Akber,"  8  vols.  4to,  Calcutta, 
178S-'6,  and  London,  1800), 

1KEN9I0E,  Hark,  an  English  physician  and 
poet,  bom  in  NewoastJe-upon-'Tyne,  Nov,  9, 
1721,  died  in  London,  Jnne  23,  1770.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  a  butclier,  and  wsa  injured  for  life 
when  very  yoang  by  his  father's  cleaver  falling 
upon  him.  He  was  edacated  for  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  beginning  hia  stadies  at  an 
academy  in  Newcastle,  and  continuing  them  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  While  here  he 
decided  to  become  e.  physician,  and  devotod 
the  last  two  yearsof  his  coarse  to  medical  edu- 
cation. In  1T4S  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D,  in  May,  1744.  Jast 
before  this  he  had  published  in  London  his 
poem  "The  Pleasures  of  Imagination."  Even 
at  an  earlier  age  be  hod  written  versee  for 
magazines.  The  "Pleaanres  of  Imagination" 
achieved  immediate  and  marked  success.  It 
was  especially  praised  by  Pope.  Akenside 
practised  first  at  Northampton,  bnt  afterward 
went  to  London.  He  was  at  this  time  BBsiat«d 
bj  a  firiend,  Jeremiah  Byson,  a  lord  of  the 
treasnry,  wiio  ^ve  him  an  allowance  of  £800 
a  year  nntil  his  practice  should  sapport  him. 
He  was  made  a  f^ow  of  the  college  of  snrgeons 
and  a  physician  to  the  queen,  but  attained  no 
great  success  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  his  pro- 
fesfflon.  Besides  the  "Fleaanres  of  Imaffioa- 
tiou,"  hia  greatest  work,  he  wrote  several  mi- 
nor poems,  and  a  Urge  number  of  professional 
pamphlets  and  essays. 

IkEBBUD,  Jehn  Dafld,  •  Swedish  philolo- 
gist^ especially  skilled  in  orientai  languages, 
bom  in  17fl0  died  in  Eome  in  1S10.  When  a 
young  man  he  was  made  an  attach^  of  the 
Swedish  embassy  to  ConstantJnople,  whore  be 
found  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
Tnrkish.  In  I79G  he  waamadesecretary  of  the 
embassy,  but  in  17S7  devoted  himself  to  study 
for  a  time,  and  for  this  vidted  GCttingen  in  1800. 
In  1B02  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  em- 
bassy at  the  Hagnej  andinlSOScbarg^d'afioires 
at  Paris.  While  m  Paris  he  found  some  Gop- 
tio  MS6.  in  the  national  library,  and  discovered 
the  key  to  the  unknown  character  in  which 
tbey  were  written.  In  1804  he  left  the  Swe- 
dish service  and  went  to  Kome,  where  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  and  others  gave  him 
the  means  of  pursnlng  his  studies  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  works  relate  chiefly 
to  oriental  inscriptions, 

ISEUUir,  or  Akjermaa  (Or.  Monlattron  ; 
anc  T^rai),  a  town  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Dniester,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Black  sea,  and  86  m.  B.  W.  of  Odessa;  pop.  in 
18SB,  20,878.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  crowned  by  a  citadel,  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  carries  on  an  eztenuve  trade  in  salt.  The 
interior.  In  general,  has  a  Turkish  aspect. 
The  population,  about  half  Europeans,  is  great- 
ly mixed.     Akerman  is  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
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cnoE  of  the  same  name,  which  has  21  Gennnn 
settlements. 

iKiaU,  BcsJiMli  Pail,  an  American  scnlptor, 
bom  in  Saccarappa,  near  Portland,  Me.,  July 
10,  182S,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  21,  18S1. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  Portland.  After 
working  for  some  time  in  a  printins  office,  he 
was  indac«d  to  study  ecnlptnre.  In  1849  be 
opened  a  studio  in  Portiand,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  modelled  busts  of  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  and  others.  In  1861-'2  he  visited 
Italy,  and  npon  returning  to  ForUand  modelled 
a  statue  of  "Bemamin  in  Egypt,"  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  crystal  palace  in 
18GS.  In  January,  1866,  he  stuled  again  for 
Europe,  and  during  a  residence  of  three  years 
in  Rome  prodncad  the  best  of  his  works,  "  Una 
and  the  Lion,"  a  statue  of  St  £liza1>eth  of 
Hungary  (of  which  three  repetitions  in  marble  ' 
were  executed),  the  "  Dead  Pearl  Diver,"  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States,  and  an  ideal  head 
of  Milton.  The  last  two  works  are  elaborate* 
ly  described  in  Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun." 
After  returning  to  America  in  impaired  health, 
in  1859  he  revisited  Rome,  returned  home  in 
1860,  and  lived  in  Portland  and  Fhiladelphia. 

JSHILTZIKB,  IkhihlUi,  Ifbafalk,  or  AkbydLki, 
a  atron^y  fortified  town  of  Transcancasian 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kutus,  on  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Kur,  about  96  m.  W.  of  Tiflis :  pop. 
in  1889, 11,816,  two  thirds  Armenians.  It  has 
a  CBstie,  a  fine  mosque  containing  a  rich  orien- 
tal library,  several  churches,  and  a  synagogue, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishopric.  It  is 
situated  in  an  elevated  vaLey,  in  an  Armenian 
district  which  was  ceded  by  the  Porte  to  Rus- 
sia in  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1B29). 

AKHISSU,  or  Ek-Hlnir  (anc.  Tkyatira),  a 
town  of  Ana  Minor,  in  the  eyalet  of  Aidin,  66 
m.  N.  E.  of  Smyrna;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  ia 
built  on  somewhat  elevated  ground,  and  con- 
tuns  about  1,000  Turkish,  800  Greek,  and  SO 
Armenian  dwellings. 

AKHLIT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
eyalet  of  Van,  at  the  base  of  the  Sipan  Dagh, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Van;  pop.  about 
6,000.  Near  it  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  an 
ancient  residence  of  the  Armenian  kings.  It  ia 
the  see  of  an  Armenian  bishop. 

JKirrYBU,  or  Jthtyrka,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  and  60  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Khar- 
kov; pop.  in  1860,  17,644.  It  is  situated  on 
tliree  lakes,  has  many  manufactures,  and  ten 
chnrchea,  one  of  which  attracts  nnmerous  pil- 
grims by  a  miraenions  image  of  the  Virgin. 

IKIBA  BEH  JOSEPH,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the 
early  part  of  the  2d  century,  one  of  the  princi- 

Eal  fathers  of  the  Mishna.  A  native  of  Syria, 
e  travelled  in  Arabia,  Oaul,  Gyrene,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere,  and  became  the  most  eminent 
teacher  of  his  time  and  people.  He  favored 
the  insurrection  under  Bar  Ookheba  against 
the  Romans,  and  was  executed  about  136. 
IKKiS.  See  supplement 
iKHOLINSS,  a  province  of  Siberia,  organised 
by  a  ukase  of  Oat.  21  (Nov.  2),  1868.    It  is 
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composed  of  Koktchetav,  Atbassnr,  aaA  Akmo- 
liiuk  (three  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the 
IJiiul  of  the  Siberian  Kirghiz  was  fomierij 
divided),  of  five  districts  and  port  of  a  taxth 
of  the  Siberian  CoBaacka,  and  of  the  towns  of 
Omsk  and  Petropavlovsk.  Capital,  Akmolinak, 
800  m.  S.  W.  of  Omek,  founded  hy  the  Rus- 
sians in  1662;  pop.  in  18S7,  4,800.  The  prov- 
ince remains  ander  the  governor  general  of 
Western  Siberia, 

IKBOV,  &  citj  and  the  capital  of  Snmrait 
conntj,  Ohio,  36  m.  S.  of  Cleveland,  at  the 
janction  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  and  Ohio  and 
Fennsjlvania  canals,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Mt.  YemoQ,  and  Delaware  railwaTS ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,477;  in  1870,  10,006.  The  canals 
and  the  Little  Cujahoga  river  fnmisb  ample 
water  power  for  numerous  mills,  factories,  and 
other  mechanical  establishments.  The  chief 
articles  of  manafacture  are  flour  and  woollen 
goods.  There  is  also  a  steam  engine  factory,  a 
blast  famaoe,  a  mineral  paint  mill,  a  card  man- 
nflu;tory,  and  an  extensive  Htova  manufactory. 
The  town  is  400  feet  above  the  lake,  being  the 
most  elevated  ground  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  immense  beds  of  Ohio 
mineral  fire-proof  paint  are  found,  and  export- 
ed to  every  part  ot  the  country.  Akron  was 
first  sealed  in  1825. 

IK-SHEHft  (the  White  City),  a  town  in  the 
ejalet  of  Karaman,  in  Asia  Minor,  abont  9  m. 
8.  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  SS  m.  If.  W. 
of  Eonieh  ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  pasha,  and  a  station  of  conuderable  im- 
portance on  the  caravan  route  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Syria.  It  carries  on  an  exten- 
mve  trade,  and  manufactures  carpets,  &c.  Ak- 
Shehr  is  the  Philomelium  of  the  ancient  geog- 
n^iher  Strabo,  and  near  it  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  I.  fought  a  battle  with  the  Seljuks 
In  1190.  It  was  afterward  called  Aksiari. 
Here  also  the  snlton  Bf^ozet  L,  who  was  s 
prisoner  in  the  fortified  camp  of  Tamerlane, 
died  in  March,  1403. 

IKSr,  or  Okja,  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  East  Turkistan,  about  250  m. 
N.  E.  of  Casbgar  ;  pop.  estimated  at  about 
60,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  volley  at  the 
terminm  of  a  road  leading  across  the  Thian 
Shan  mountains  to  the  Hungarian  district  of 
Hi,  with  which  it  has  an  extensive  trade.  Bus- 
sion,  Tartar,  and  Chinese  caravans  here  effect 
their  exchanges,  and  there  are  famons  mannfac- 
tnres  of  a  sort  of  anglazed  cotton  cloth  called 
biat,  elaborate  saddlery  of  deer  skin,  and  jew- 
elled and  Jasper  ornaments.  While  East  Tur- 
kistan was  under  Chinese  rule,  the  city  had  a 
Chinese  garrison  of  2,000  or  3,000  men.  The 
inhabitants  are  industrious  and  hospitable. 
Aksn  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Coshgar 
and  Yarkond.  In  1716  it  wos  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  it  was  swept  by  a 
freshet  in  which  3,000  persons  perished. 
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IITIB,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Aracan,  Mtnated  in  lat,  20° 
8'  N.,-  Ion.  93"  64'  E.,  on  the  E.  ude  of  the 
island  of  Akyab,  at  the  month  of  the  Aracan 
river,  60  m.  S.  B.  W.  of  the  town  of  Aracan, 
the  former  capital ;  pop.  in  1864,  16,G12.  Its 
ori^n  dates  from  1826.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  bamboo ;  the  streets  are  broad ;  there 
are  several  public  buildings^d  barracks,  be- 
sides llie  British  government  house.    It  ir  " 


and  foreign  trade  extremely^active 
important  Protestant  missionary  station. 

IL,  II,  or  il  (improperly  pronounced  bf  those 
of  other  nations  et),  the  Arabic  deflnitp  article, 
and  indeed  the  only  article  in  use  in  the  Arabic 
language,  words  indefinitely  used  standing 
alone,  as  yad,  a  hand,  al  or  il  j/ad,  the  bond. 
When  this  article  stands  before  a  lingual  or 
dental  (of  which  there  are  in  Arabia  18,  called 
thatrui),  the  sound  of  the  letter  (  (lam)  is  drop- 

Sed  for  the  sake  of  enphony,  and  the  initial 
ental  or  Ungual  takes  a  double  sound ;  thus, 
il  ihaini,  the  sun,  is  pronounced  uA  shanu. 
When  the  word  preceding  the  article  ends  in 
a  long  vowel,  a  atula  (marked  thus  ~)  is 
placed  over  the  a  (alif),  indicating  that  it  is  to 
be  dropped  in  pronunciation,  and  the  I  joined 
to  the  vowel  sonnd.  Thus,  Abu  il  Feda  is 
pronounced  Abnlfeda. 

iUUHA  (Indian,  "Here  we  rest"),  one  of 
the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  ^t- 
oatod  between  lat.  30°  10' and  85°  N.,  and  Ion. 
84°  63'  and  88°  80'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee, E.  by  Georgia  and  Florida,  8.  by  Flor- 
ida and  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi; area,  60,722  sq.  m.  Alabama  is  divided 
into  S6  counties,  viz, :  AntauRo,  Baker,  Bald- 
win, Barbour,  Bibb,  Blount,  Bnliock,  Butler,  ■ 
Calhonn,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Clarke, 
Olay,  Cleburne,  Coffee,  Colbert,  Conecah, 
Coosia,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Dale,  Dallas, 
De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Escambia,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Geneva,  Greene,  Hale,  Henry,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Lee, 
Limestone,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Madison,  Ma- 
rengo, Marion,  Marshall,  Mobile,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Morgan,  Perry,  Pickens,  Pike, 
Randolph,  Russell,  Saiiford,  Shelby,  St.  Glair, 
Sumter,    Talladega,    Tallapoosa,    Tuscaloosa, 
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Walkor,  Washington,  Wilcox,  and  Winston. 
There  are  ei^ht  cities  in  the  state.  Mobile,  on 
the  Mobile  nver,  near  its  month  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  naine,  ia  the  firet  in  size  and  eom- 
mercial  importance,  having  a  popnlation  in 
18T0  of  82,084.  It  is  one  of  the  must  impor- 
tant ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  being  the 
natural  outlet  for  S.  Alabama  and  B.  G.  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  ranks  next  to  New  Orleans  and 
Savannah  in  extent  of  cotton  exports.  The 
other  cities  are  Montgomery,  the  capital,  on 
the  Alabama  river  (pop.  10,688),  Selma  (6,484), 
Hontsville  (4,907),  Eufanla  (g,186),  T^ladega 
(1,683),  Tuscaloosa  (1,389),  and  Tuscmnbia 
(1,214),  The  more  important  towns  are  Green- 
ville (pop.  2,866),  Marion  (2,646),  Florence 
«,003),  Grantville  (1,761),  Greensboro  (1,760), 
Union  Springs  (1,465),  La  Fayette  (1,882), 
Prattville  (1,846),  Wetumpka  (1,187),  Anbum 
(1,018),  and  Athens,  Jacksonville,  and  Decatur, 
With  populations  less  than  1,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  potralation  of  the  state  at 
each  census  since  its  admission  into  the  Union : 


ISfiO....        4£U1<  1.3K  MZB44  m.SSS 

i8«o....      Kisn        s,«w        4XMiisa        tusm 
IBTO,,..      W13M      4ia,S10  wtst* 

In  18S6  the  total  popnlation  was  946,244, 
classified  as  follows ;  whites,  622,799,  of  whom 
eS7,88T  were  males  and  265,463  females;  col- 
ored, 428,446,  of  whom  206,606  were  males 
and  216,940  females.  B?  the  federal  oensosof 
1870,  Alabama  ranks  16tb  in  popnlation  among 
the  stales.  Of  the  whoie  number  of  inhabitants, 
BST,080  are  native  and  9,962  foreign  born ;  of 
the  former,  744,146  were  bom  ia  the  state. 
The  gain  in  the  total  population  during  the  de- 
cade between  1860  and  1S70  was  8*40  per  cent. 
There  was  a  gain  of  8*62  per  cent  in  the  col- 
ored population,  bnt  a  loss  of  0'93  in  the  white. 
The  elfect  of  emancipatjon,  by  adding  tiie  two 
fifths  of  the  slave  popnlation  formerly  ex- 
eluded  from  the  basis  of  representation,  has 
been  to  odd  23 '40  per  cent,  to  the  representa- 
tive population,  of  which  the  total  gain  has 
been  26-17  percent.  The  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age  and  upward  is 
202,182.  The  number  of  Indians  h  98.  In 
1860  the  nnmber  of  deaths  resolting  tVom  un- 
known causes  was  1,608,  or  16-67  per  cent.; 
in  1870,  780,  or  7-21  per  cent.— The  Alleghany 
mountains  exhaust  themselves  in  N.  E.  Ala- 
bama, rendering  that  portion  of  the  state  uneven 
and  broken,  though  the  eievation  is  nowhere 
very  great  The  range  extends  W.  witli  a  slight 
bend  U>  the  S.,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  other 
rivers  of  Alabama,  all  of  the  latter  ultimately 
flowing  southward  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  range  the  face  of  the  country  slopes 
to  the  S.,  and  Is  somewhat  uneven  as  far  as 
the  centre  of  the  state,  where  we  find  rolling 


prairies,  pine  barrens,  and  very  fertile  allnriat 
bottoms.  The  extreme  soatiiem  portion  of  the 
state  is  flat,  and  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. — Alabama  may 
be  divided  into  five  regions,  viz. ;  the  tJmbM- 
re^OQ,  containing  11,000  sq.  m. ;  the  cotton 
region,  11,600;  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing region,  8,700;  the  mineral  regitm, 
10,200;  and  the  stock  and  agricultural  region, 
4,823.     The  timber  region,  bordering  on  the 

rf  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  extends  across  Uie 
portion  of  the  state  and  40  m.  N.  from  the 
Florida  line.  This  section,  covered  with  forests 
of  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  yields  excellent  tim- 
ber, tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The  state  also 
prodnoes  in  abundance  difierent  varieties  of 
oak,  bald  and  black  cypress,  the  timber  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  durabilitv,  sweet 
and  black  gum,  poplar,  ash,  walnut,  hickory, 
locust,  clicstnnt,  red  and  white  cedar,  dog- 
wood, maple,  and  elm.  Groves  of  cedar  of 
great  height  abound  in  the  canehrakes  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Greene  consties.  Below  the  SSd 
paraiiel  commences  the  long  moss  regitm. 
This  moss,  which  hangs  in  festoons  trotn  the 
trees  so  extensively  as  to  darken  the  for- 
est, is  much  used  for  mattresses.  The  cot- 
ton re^oQ  joins  the  timber  region  on  the 
north,  and  has  a  width  of  about  102  m.  on  the 
W.  and  60  m.  on  the  E.  line  of  the  state.  This 
belt  of  land,  interspersed  with  large  prairies, 
with  an  unsurpassed  climate  and  having  a  stiff 
black  soil,  remarkably  rich,  and  from  3  to  SO 
feet  deep,  is  considered  one  of  the  moet  fertile 
and  heathy  agriouitural  tracts  in  the  South, 
The  land  will  produce  from  SO  to  60  bushels  of 
com  or  800  to  900  pounds  of  >ced  cotton  per 
acre.  Immediately  N.  of  the  cotton  r^cn 
lies  the  agricnltural  and  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, extending  E.  and  W.  across  the  state,  and 
having  an  average  breadth  of  about  SS  m. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  poor,  but  there  are  nn- 
merons  streams  affording  water  power.  The 
mineral  region  occupies  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  state,  extending  S.  W.  about  160  m.,  and 
has  an  average  wiuth  of  about  80  m.  White 
marble  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  scapstone, 
flagstones,  graphite  or  plumbago,  and  granite 
of  good  quality  are  obtained  here.  In  this 
region  are  three  distinct  coal  fields,  covering 
an  area  of  4,000  sq.  m.,  and  containing  bitu- 
minous coal  in  beds  from  1  to  S  feet  thick. 
Near  these  coal  fields  are  extenuve  beds  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  iron  ore  producing 
trom  86  to  68  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Bed 
and  other  ochres  are  found ;  galena  and  man- 
ganese exist  in  the  limestone  formations.  The 
stock  and  agricnltural  region  occupies  the  N. 
W.  portion  of  the  state;  its  productions  are 
cotton,  com,  grun,  grapes,  and  stock. — Ala- 
bama has  only  about  60  m.  of  seacoast,  ex- 
tending from  Perdido  to  the  W.  line  of  the 
state,  a  large  portion  of  the  S.  boundary  being 
cnt  off  from  the  gulf  by  an  intervening  strip  of 
Florida.  Mobile  bay,  the  great  ontlet  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  ttie  atate,  is  the  largest 
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and  finest  on  tlie  gnlf.  being  30  m.  in  len^ 
And  from  8  to  Iti  m,  in  breadth,  with  22  feet  of 
-water  at  the  main  entrance  at  low  tide;  but 
the  chaTinel  for  10  m.  below  Uobile  is  not  more 
than  8  or  9  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Perdido  bay 
is  of  alight  importance.  About  two  tbirda  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  are  bounded  or  inter- 
sected bj  navigable  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Tambigbee, 
Chattaboochee,  CoosBi,  and  Tennessee.  Tbe 
last  named  comes  in  at  the  N.  £.  corner  of  tbe 
state,  and  taking  a  circnlar  sweep  southward 
goes  ont  at  tbe  N.  W.  corner,  and  empties  into 
the  Ohio  at  Padncab,  Ej.  Its  continaoos  nav- 
ifcation  is  intermpted  b)'  Hnsole  Shoals,  near 
Florence.  The  great  river  of  the  state  is  the 
Mobile,  formed  by  the  contlaenoe  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee  about  60  m.  above  Mobile 
baj,  into  which  it  emptiw  at  Uobite.  The 
Tranbigbee  rises  in  N.  E.  Misrisuppi,  and  is 
navigable  for  light-dranght  ateamers  to  Colnm- 
bns,  about  SOO  m.,  and  for  flat-boats  about  120 
m.  ftarther.  Tbe  Black  Warrior,  a  branch  of 
the  Tombigbee,  has  its  sonroe  in  N,  Alabama, 
empties  near  Demopolis,  and  is  navigable  for 
■teamers  to  Tuscaloosa,  2B5  m.  from  Mobile, 
Poring  freshets  tbe  Black  Warrior  at  Tneca- 
looaa  riaes  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  Tbe  Alabama., 
irhicfa  is  tbe  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile,  is 
navigable  to  Montgomerj,  about  S20  m.  The 
Coosa,  a  branch  of  tbe  Alabama,  is  navigable 
from  its  month  to  Wetarapka,  and  from  Greens- 
port  to  Rome,  Ga.,  altogether  160  m.,  while  its 
course  between  Wetnmpka  and  Greensport  for 
ISO  IB,  is  obstructed  hj  shoals.  The  Chatta- 
hoocfaee,  a  lai^  river  riung  in  Geor^a  and 
amptjing  into  Appalacbioola  baj,  forms  the 
ea^m  boandsrj  of  Alabama  for  more  than 
100  m.  It  is  about  GOO  m.  long,  and  navigable 
to  tbe  fails  at  Golnmbns,  Go.,  300  nt.  above  its 
mouth.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  are  tbe 
Conecuh,  emptying  into  tbe  Escambia;  the 
Perdido,  emptying  into  Perdido  bay;  the  Ohoc- 
tawbatehee,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Oahnwba  and  Tallapoosa,  afflu- 
ents of  tbe  Alabama.  The  attention  of  the 
general  government  and  the  states  interested 
haa  been  dbected  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennewee  and  Coosa  rivers,  and  their  conDec- 
tion  by  a  canal,  in  order  to  form  an  ontlet  tot 
the  pnidnce  of  the  northwestern  and  southern 
states,  whfob  will  possess  advantages  over  that 
bj  the  Mississippi  river. — Among  the  natural 
cnriosities  are:  a  natural  bridge  in  Walker 
connty;  Bladen  and  Blount  springs,  which  are 
the  resorts  of  health  and  pleasnre  seekers;  and 
the  Bolphar  springs  of  Talladega  county.  The 
remains  of  various  mounds  and  roads  have  been 
found  in  different  porta  of  the  state,  of  which 
tbe  Indians  formerly  occupying  tbe  country 
famish  no  traditions.  Astreamof  water  issues 
&om  a  lai^  fissure  in  the  limestone  rooks  at 
ToscnmbisL,  which  is  s^d  to  discharge  12G  hhds. 
of  water  mt  minute,  forming  a  considerable 
river  whicli  empties  into  tbe  Teoneseee.  The 
W.  E.  corner  of  the  state  abounds  in  wild, 


grand,  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  "  Suck," 
a  sort  of  maelstrom  in  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
Point  Rock,  a  very  high  bluff  with  figures  rep- 
resenting a  man's  fac«,  ore  objects  of  much 
onriosity. — The  climate  of  Alabama  is  healthy, 
except  ou  tbe  low  river  bottoms,  where  the 
prevailing  diaeases  are  intermittent,  congestive, 
and  bilious  fevers;  congestive  fevers  being  tbe 
most  fatal.  Aocordiug  to  tbe  censns  of  16T0, 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  about  one  death  to 
every  B3  inhabitants.  Mobile,  in  its  early  his- 
tory, was  several  times  severely  ravaged  by 
yellow  fever.  In  the  elevated  portions  of  tbe 
conntry  tbe  climate  is  delightful,  the  heat  of 
summer  being  materially  mitigated  by  the  gulf 
breezes.  During  summer  the  mercury  ranges 
from  104°  to  B0°  F. ;  in  November  and  the 
winter  months,  from  82°  to  18°;  and  in  spring, 
from  98°  to  23°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
state  is  about  flS",  or  perhaps  something  less, 
and  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  96°.  July 
is  the  hottest  mouth  in  the  year.  The  fall  of 
r»n  for  1870  was  48-G8  inches.  Very  iinie 
snow  &lls,  and  the  rivers  are  never  frozen  over, 
though  stagnant  water  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  ice.  Eruit  trees  blossom 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March, 
according  to  the  elevation.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  country  there  is  almost  a  total  lack 
of  good  water,  while  that  found  in  the  higher 
regions  is  very  good.  In  many  parts  of  the 
state  the  inhabitants  procure  their  water  from 
arte«an  wells,  which  not  unfreqaently  reach 
a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  some  of  them  throw 
up  water  in  soffioient  quantity  to  turn  milts  and 
other  machinery. — The  swl  of  the  state  is  vn- 
riooB,  but  munly  productive.  lu  the  southern 
part  there  are  conmderable  tracts  of  sandy  bar- 
rens, but  the  river  bottoms  are  remarkably  fer- 
tile. Bome  portions  of  the  highlands  in  the 
north  are  not  worth  cultivating,  while  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  very  excellent  land,  hav- 
ing a  productive  soil  of  variable  depth,  re«ting 
on  a  limestone  bed.  By  its  great  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  Alabama  has  always  held  a 
high  rank  OS  an  agricultural  state.  Agriculture 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people, 
manufactnrmg  being  carried  on  ooly  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton 
and  Indian  com,  though  other  grains  ore  raised, 
as  are  also  sugar  cane  and  rice  on  the  bottom 
lands  in  theextremesoath;  and  tobacco  is  grown 
to  a  small  extent.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  are  4,982,840  acres  of  improved 
laud  in  the  state,  and  9,461,270  of  unimproved, 
of  which  8,084, TOO  acres  are  woodland.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  is  $117,223,048,  and 
of  personal  property  $38,859, BSa ;  true  value 
of  all  real  and  personal  property,  $201,856,841 ; 
cash  value  of  forma,  $67,502,483;  of  fanning 
implemente  and  machinery,  $3,206,101 ;  of  all 
livestock,  $28,077,267;  of  home  manufactures, 
$1,083,720;  of  slaughtered  animala,  $4^536,467; 
estimat«d  value  of  all  farm  products,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $60,033,610: 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  agriouitural 
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Uborera  during  the  j«ai,  indnding  T&Ine  of 
board,  (11,701,191.  The  prodaotiotu  were 
428,812  bales  of  cotton,  16,690,488  bnsbds  of 
Indian  com,  1,049,960  of  wheat,  18,B94  of  rye, 
767,732  of  oats,  152,466  of  peaa  and  beao^ 
157,446  of  Irigh  and  1.806,264  of  sweet  pot«r 
toea,  222,948  lbs.  of  rioe,  161,SGT  of  tobacco, 
870,778  of  wool,  8,178,688  of  butter,  21,068 
of  wax,  807,700  of  hone^,  10,&68  tons  of  bay, 
and  160,009  gtUoBB  of  oane  and  261,986  of 
lorghoiD  molasses.  There  were  78,962  horses, 
7S,844  mules  and  aasea,  166,Q6S  miloh  odwb, 
117,287  working  osen,  248,948  other  cattle, 
384,607  sheep,  and  701,846  ewiae.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  manoifactnring  establishments  in  the 
■Ute  was  2,aSl,  employing  (0,718,607  capital, 
SB]  steam  engines  with  7,640  horse  power,  786 
water  wheels  with  11,098  horee  power,  and 
8,849  hands,  receiring  13,211,688  wages  annu- 
ally. The  yalae  of  materials  used  in  1870  was 
(7,848,784,  and  of  prodncta,  (18,320,66{!.  Of 
the  manufactories,  the  most  important  are  BS 
fbr  ginning  cotton,  10  for  the  manufactTlre  of 
ootton  goods,  8  for  cotton  thread  and  yam,  SO 
for  the  mannfactiire  and  working  of  iron  in 
various  forms,  148  for  leather,  18  for  machine- 
ry, S&4  lumber  nulla,  and  618  flour  and  grist 
mills. — The  foreign  commeroe  of  Alabama  all 
oentres  at  Uobile,  where  ootton  is  the  chief 
article  of  export,  though  conMderable  quanti- 
ties of  sawed  lumber  and  staves  are  shipped  to 
Cuba,  and  cedar  railroad  tiM  to  the  northern 
Btates,  The  exports  to  foreign  countriea  fl*am 
Mobile  for  1870  were  (22,422.681,  of  which 
(11,829,786  was  taken  in  American,  and 
(10,G92,&4e  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  imports 
for  the  same  period  were  (1,849,488,  of  which 
(161,4BS  came  in  American,  and  (1,187,994  In 
foreign  vessels.  The  exports  of  cotton  were 
188,761  bales  (94,462,212  lbs.),  valued  at 
(23,876,498.  The  shipping  enterins  Mobile 
from  foreign  ports  for  1870  was  40  American 
vessels,  17,473  tona  and  419  men,  and  66 
foreign  vessels,  62,777  tons  and  1,820  men. 
The  clearances  for  foreign  ports  in  the  some 
time  were  77  American  vessels,  42,668  tons  and 
889  men,  and  61  foreign  vessels,  87,076  tons 
and  976  men.  The  nmnber  of  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  at  Mobile  in  1870  was  218,  with 
a  tonnage  of  19,748.  During  the  year  11  ves- 
sels, with  a  total  tonnage  of  648,  were  built — 
In  1871  there  were  1,602]  miles  of  railroad 
—main  and  ude  track— completed  in  Ala- 
bama, with  an  a^regate  assessed  value  of 
(26,948,062  69,'  as  shown  in  the  adjoined 
table.  The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road conneclB  the  latter  city  with  Meridian, 
MiA^,  by  way  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  afford  the  most  dirert  communica- 
tion between  New  Tork  and  Kew  Orleans, 
through  East  Tennessee.  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston  road  extendi  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  connecta  the  Mississippi 
river  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  road  extends  from  Mobile  to  Mont- 
gomery, a  distance  of  176  miles,  connecting 
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at  Pollard  with  the  Mobile  and  Girard  road, 
which  is  intended  to  secure  direct  communica- 
tion between  Oolambns,  Ob.,  and  Mobile.  Run- 
ning easterly  from  Montgomery  is  the  Mont- 
gomery and  Eufaula,  which  wUl  ultimately 
form  a  part  of  a  line  to  Brunswick  on  the 
Georgia  seaboard.  The  Western  road,  a  con- 
necting link  of  the  Mobile,  Atlanta,  and  An- 
gasta  line,  is  completed  from  West  Point  via 
Montgomery  to  Selma,  where  by  ita  Janction 
with  the  Belma  and  Meridian  a  continuous  line 
of  rulroada  is  formed  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
Monroe  in  Loninana,  from  which  pomt  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  the  prq}ected  Sontb- 
em  Pacific  railway.  Sixty  miles  of  the  MobDe 
and  Ohio  road  lie  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Alaba- 
ma ;  a  branch  of  this  road,  the  Misdaaippit 
Qeinesfille,  and  Tnscaloosa,  is  competed  to 
Gainesville.  The  Belma,  Bome,  and  D^tOD  is 
completed  from  Balton,  Go.,  to  Sehna,  286  m., 
and  affords  a  direct  ouUet  to  Charleston  for 
the  ootton  and  minerals  of  central  Alabama. 
The  Belma  and  Onlf  line  is  in  process  of  o<ni- 
Btmction  from  Selma  to  Pollaro,  a  distance  of 
100  m..  where  connection  by  railway  to  Pen- 
Boeola  Is  made.  The  Selma,  Morion,  and  Mem- 
phis, and  the  South  and  !North  railroads  are 
under  ooDstraction.  The  latter  connecta  Mont- 
gomery with  Decatur,  where  a  JonctJon  ie 
made  with  the  Vaahville  and  Decatur  road ;  It 
will  afford  an  air-line  communication  between 
Nashville  and  the  gnl^  and  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  mineral  stores  of  central  Alabama.  An 
important  road  is  projected  from  Enfanla  to 
GnntersviUe,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  canal 
will  afford  oommnnication  between  the  Coosa 
and  Tennessee  rivers.  Other  projected  lines 
are  the  Selma  and  New  Orleans,  the  Mobile 
and  Alabama,  Grand  Tmnk  (from  Mobile  via 
Marion  to  Elyton,  240  m.),  the  Savannah  and 
Memphis,  and  the  Vicksburg  and  Bmnswiok. 
The  legislature  has  empowered  the  goremor, 
when  any  railway  company  incorporated  by 
the  state  shall  have  completed  and  equipped  20 
miles  of  road,  to  indorse  on  behalf  of  the  state 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  to  the 
ei tent  of  (16,000  per  mile  for  tne  portion 
completed,  and  (18,000  for  each  section  of  five 
mites  snbseqaently  completed.  These  liabili 
ties  on  Sept.  80,  1871,  were  as  follows: 
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— The  present  constitntlon  of  Alabama  was 
adopted  in  18S8.  The  l^idative  power  is 
vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consiBting  of  a 
sMtate  and  house  of  representatdvea.  The  lat- 
ter is  composed  of  not  more  than  100  mem- 
bers, apportioned  among  the  different  oonntles 
aooordmg  to  popnlation,  hnt  each  oonntj  is 
entitled  to  at  least  one  repreaentative.  The 
present  nomber  is  100.  The  nomber  of  sena- 
tors cannot  be  more  than  one  third  nor  less 
than  one  fourth  that  of  the  representatives. 
The  present  number  is  S3.  Senators  and  rep- 
resegtativee  are  elected  on  the  Tnesd^  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  the  former  for 
fbta  and  the  latter  for  two  years.  One  half 
of  the  senators  are  ohoaen  every  two  years. 
Persons  qualifled  as  electors  to  vote  for  mem- 
bws  of  Uie  general  assembly  are  eligible  as 
representatives;  bnt  senators  mnst  nave  at- 
tained the  age  of  STyears  and  resided  for  two 
years  in  the  state.  The  eeneral  assembly  meets 
annually  oa  the  third  Monday  in  November, 
and  cannot  remain  in  session  longer  than  80 
days  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 
A  m^ority  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
in  each  boose  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  bill  over 
the  governor's  veto.  The  execntive  depart- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  attorney  general,  who  are  elected  on  the 
nme  day  as  the  members  of  the  legialatnre  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  except  the  auditor,  who 
U  chosen  for  fonr  years.  The  jndioial  power 
is  veeted  In  a  supreme  court  of  three  Jasticee, 
with  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  that  it 
may  issue  write  of  iqjunction,  mandamus,  ha- 
beas corpus,  and  quo  warranto ;  five  courts  of 
ohtnoery  and  twelve  circuit  oonrts,  each  of 
which  is  held  by  one  judge ;  a  probate  court 
for  each  county;  and  city  courts  for  Mobile, 
Montgomery,  Belmo,  and  Huntsville ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  legislature  may  establish  infe- 
rior oonrts  of  law  and  wjii'^-  The  supreme 
court  sits  at  Montgomery,  llie  Judges  of  the 
several  courts  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  ^  years,  and  may  be  remov^  by  im- 
peachment or  for  reasonable  canse  b?  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  the  legis- 
Utare.  Judges  of  the  sntireme,  cirouit,  and 
chmoery  courts  cannot  hold  any  other  office 
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of  profit  or  tnit  under  the  state  or  United 
Btates  during  their  judicial  term.  The  salary 
of  the  governor  is  $4,000,  and  of  the  Judges  of 
the  three  higher  courts  |S,000  each.  The  right 
of  sufiVage  is  given  to  all  male  citisenji  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 
years  and  resided  in  the  state  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election,  and  three  months  in  the 
county  where  their  votes  are  offered.  Those 
who  during  the  late  war  violated  the  roles  of 
civilized  warfare,  those  disqualified  on  aoconnt 
of  participation  in  the  rebeuion,  those  convict- 
ed of  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  those  who  are  idiots  or 
insane,  are  by  tiie  constitution  prohibited  from 
voting.  The  seneral  assembly  must  provide 
fi'om  time  to  time  for  the  r^stration  of  elec- 
tors. Every  person  before  registering  is  re- 
c^Dired  to  t^e  an  oath  to  support  the  oonstitn- 
bon  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  and  to  swear  that  he  is  not 
disanalifled  bylaw  from  registering;  that  he 
will  never  conut«nanoe  or  aid  in  tlie  secession 
of  the  state ;  and  that  he  accepts  the  civil  and 
political  equality  of  all  men.  All  able-bodied 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  IB  and  45  are  lia- 
ble to  duty  in  the  nulitjo.  The  governor  ia 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  with  power 
to  call  it  forth  to  execute  the  laws  and  preserve 
the  peace,  and  is  required  to  appoint  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  one  nu^or  general  and 
three  brigadier  generals  of  militia.  The  com- 
mon schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  are  under  the  management  of  a 
hoard  of  ednoation,  consisting  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  two  members  firom 
each  of  the  oongreasicnal  distilcts,  chosen  for 
four  years.  The  board  is  required  to  establish 
throughout  the  state,  in  each  township  or 
sohool  district,  free  schools  for  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  By  the  law 
of  18T0  it  is  forbidden  to  unite  in  one  echodl 
white  and  colored  children,  except  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  their  parents  and  gnar- 
dians.  The  fund  appropriated  annnally  by 
constitutional  provision  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
granted  by  the  United  Stotes  for  school  pur- 
poses, special  appropriations,  escheated  estetes, 
money  paid  for  exemption  tVom  military  duty, 
one  fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of 
the  state,  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1.60.  The  oonsti- 
tntion  requires  a  state  censDs  to  be  taken  in 
1870,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  establisnment  of  a  bureau  of  in- 
dastrial  resources  at  Montgomery,  under  the 
management  of  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  collect  statistical  information  con- 
cerning the  productive  industries  of  the  stete, 
to  disseminate  among  the  people  knowledge 
tending  to  promote  their  agricoltoral,  mining, 
and  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  laid  before 
the  general  aasonbly.    It  alao  provides  for  the 
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propertj  of  anj  resident  to  the  valne  of  $1,000, 
and  ahomestead  not  exceeding $2, 000  in  valne. 
The  real  and  personal  property  of  a  woman, 
whether  acqmred  before  or  alter  marriage,  ie 
not  liable  for  the  debtsofber  husband,  and  maji' 
be  devised  and  bequeathed  b;  her  the  same  as 
if  she  were  a,f«me»ole.  The  crimes  of  treason, 
mnrder  in  the  first  degree,  rape,  carnal  inter- 
course with  a  woman  bj  false  representations 
of  being  her  husband,  and  arson  in  the  first 
degree,  are  punishable  with  death  or  imprison- 
ment. Killing  in  a  duel  is  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  and  any  one  aiding  in  a  dnel  is  made 
incapable  of  holding  anj  otlice  under  the  state. 
Absolute  divorce  is  granted  for  habitnal  dronlc- 
enneas  after  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  adul- 
tery, abandonment  for  two  years,  two  years' 
imprisonment,  or  extreme  omelty.  The  legal 
rata  of  interest  is  8  per  oent.  Alabama  has 
7  representatives  and  2  senators  in  the  federal 
congress. — The  total  taxation  not  national  for 
1670amoiintedto|a,962,9S2.  The  total  receipts 
into  the  state  treasury  dnring  the  fiscal  year 
were  $1,383,687,  of  which  |l,242,88e  2S  was 
from  taxation  and  licenses.  The  total  disbnrse- 
tnentsbytbe  state  treasury  were  $l,S6S,89e, 
of  which  $23,843  was  for  the  executive  de- 
partment, |112,8S0  for  legislative  expenaes, 
|66,8dG  for  judiciary,  $674,410  for  educational 
pnrposes  and  schools,  and  $261,504  for  intaresL 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  Sept,  80, 1871,  was 
$e,44e,300,  with  interest  amounting  to  $821,10S 
annually;  the  total  state  debt  was  $8,761,907 
87, — Among  tlie  pahlic  institutions  in  the  state 
are  the  penitentiary  at  Wetumpka,  the  insane 
hospital  at  Tuscalooaa,  the  asytam  for  dea^ 
dumb,  andblind,  and  the  freedman's  hospital,  at 
Talladega,  and  an  asytnm  for  the  blind  at  Mobile. 
By  the  census  of  1870  there  were  611  blind, 
401  deaf  and  dumb,  6S£  insane,  and  731  idiotic; 
number  of  homicides  during  the  year,  100. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  in 
186S  waa  874.— The  whole  number  of  children 
attending  school  during  the  year  1870  was 
77,189,  of  whom  81,098  were  white  males, 
80,236  white  females,  7,fi02  colored  males,  and 
8,813  colored  females.  The  number  of  persons 
10  years  old  and  upward  unable  to  rrad  was 
84S,771 ;  nnable  to  write,  883,012.  Of  those 
SI  years  old  and  over  who  could  not  write, 
17,429  were  white  males,  81,001  white  females, 
91,017  colored  males,  and  68,344  colored  fe~ 
malas.  According  to  the  state  auditor's  report, 
the  number  of  public  schools  in  1869  was  8,225, 
and  of  normal  schools  16.  The  total  number 
of  children  of  school  age  was  387,067,  of  whom 
239,189  were  white,  and  157,918  colored.  The 
State  appropriat«s  about  $600,000  annually 
(1871.  $590,606  60)  for  the  support  of  common 
Bohools.  By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  17 
colleges,  with  116  teachers  and  a  total  endow- 
ment of  $124,894;  206  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  400  teachers  and  10,778  pupils; 
and  890  public  libraries,  with  166,275  volumes. 
The  university  of  Alabama,  founded  m  1831, 


is  ^tnatod  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  board  of  education.  During 
the  civil  war  this  institution  was  converted 
into  a  military  academy.  The  principal  build- 
ing having  been  burned  in  1865,  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  following  year  loaned  $70,000  to  the 
universtty  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
which  has  since  been  completed.  The  univer- 
sity owns  some  valuable  lands  and  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $300,000,  with  an  annual  interest 
of  $24,000.  Since  the  war  it  has  not  been  in  a 
prosperoDs  condition.  In  January,  1871,  there 
were  4  professors  and  21  students.— In  1871 
there  were  71  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  state,  of  which  68  were  weekly, 
3  tri-weekly,  lOdaily  (which  also  issued  week- 
ly editions),  and  one  semi-monthly.  Their  ag- 
gregate annual  circulation  was  8,891,433,  and 
their  average  circulation  1,070.— The  leading 
religious  denominations  are  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  The  former  in  1860  had  777  church- 
es, with  accommodations  for  212,656  persons, 
and  church  property  valued  at  $603,720-  the 
latter  810  churches,  worth  $495,449,  with  ac- 
commodations for  245,260  persons.  There 
were  303  Presbyterian  churches,  vnluod  at 
$368,600,  with  accommodations  for  66,004 ;  84 
Episcopal,  valued  at  $198,060,  with  seats  for 
18,840;  and  9  Homan  Catholic,  with  8,000 
seats  and  church  property  worth  $28l},450. 
There  are  other  denominations  in  the  state 
of  less  importance  as  to  numbers. — The  ter- 
ritory now  forming  the  state  of  Alabama 
was  originally  a  part  of  Georgia.  In  17118  the 
country  now  included  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama and  Misusnppi  was  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory, called  Mississippi.  At  this  time  Florida, 
which  then  belonged  to  Spain,  extended  to  the 
French  possessions  in  Louisiana,  from  lat  81° 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  cutting  off  Misdssippi 
territory  from  the  gulf  coast  entirely.  Dnring 
the  war  with  Great  Britwn  in  1812,  as  a 
precantionary  measure,  that  part  of  Florida 
between  the  Ferdido  and  Pearl  rivers  was 
occupied  by  United  States  troops,  and  finally 
annexed  to  Mississippi  territory.  After  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  Creek  Indians  from  this 
territory  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  war  in 
1813-14  (see  Creeks),  the  country  was  r^ldly 
settled  by  the  whites,  and  in  1817  the  western 
portion  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 


when  it  was  also  admitted  as  a  state.  The 
slave  population  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  free,  theproportion  of  slave  to  the  free 
population  being,  according  to  the  state  censoa 
ofl86S,as289to289.  The  popular  vote  cast  by 
Alabama  at  the  presidential  election  of  1860, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abraham  Lin- 
caln,waa:  for  Douglas,  13,661;  Breckinridge, 
48,881;  and  Bell,  27,870.  The  state  had  m- 
structed  her  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion held  at  Charleston  in  April  of  the  same  year 
to  withdraw  from  that  body  unless  the  conven- 
tion should  adopt,  among  others,  a  resoluticoi 
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reholding  Btates  to  the  protecnon  of 
their  propert7  in  th«  states,  in  the  territories, 
and  ia  the  wUdemeBa  in  which  territorial  gov- 
enunentB  are  yet  nnorganized."  The  conven- 
tion hairing  reiiiBed  to  declare  in  favor  of  this 
doctrine,  the  Alabama  delegation  withdrew. 
£arl7  in  December 'commiMionera  were  sent 
bf  Alabama  to  the  other  sonthem  states  to 
urge  the  withdrawal  of  these  states  iWim  the 
federal  government,  and  their  anion  in  a  sepa- 
rate cor^ederacj ;  and  on  Bee.  24  an  election 
was  held  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  state 
oonvention.  These  delegates  were  classified  as 
immediate  seoessionists  and  cofipersiioDista, 
the  latter  being  in  &vor  of  secession  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  eonthern  states.  The 
c3(«T6Qtion  assembled  at  Montgomerj  Jan.  7, 
lesi,  and  on  the  same  day  couunonioations 
were  received  from  the  repreaentativeg  of  the 
Btato  in  congress,  who  haa  held  a  meeting  in 
'Washington,  and  passed  resolations  advising 
Immediate  secession.  On  Jan.  11  the  ordi- 
iianc«  of  secession  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  SB.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  action 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  ordinonoe  to 
be  "the  election  of  Abraham  Uncoln  and 
Baniubal  HanUin  to  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  a  sectional  party,  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  domestic  institations  and  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, preceded  by  maa;  and  dangerons  infrao- 
tions  of  the  constitation  of  the  tJnited  States 
by  many  of  the  states  and  people  of  the  north- 
era  section. "  The  convention  held  secret  ses- 
aiona  and  reftasad  to  submit  its  action  to  the 
people.  These  proceedings  were  followed  hy 
tbe  withdrawal  on  Jan.  21  of  the  senators  and 
repreeentativee  O'  Alabama  from  the  federal 
oongreaa,  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
■ontbem  congress,  which  aasemblod  at  Mont- 
gomery Feb.  4,  to  organize  the  southern  confede- 
racy. Forte  Morgan  sud  Gaines  at  the  entranoe 
to  Mobile  harbor  and  Mt.  Yemon  arsenal  were 
seized  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  on  the  6th 
five  companies  of  volanteers  were  sent  to  Pen- 
aacola,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Flori- 
da, to  assist  in  capturing  the  forts  and  other 
property  there  belon^ng  to  the  United  States. 
ontMaqnentiy  a  commiasioDer  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  with  the  president  for  the 
truufer  to  toe  state  anthoritiea  of  the  forts, 
arsenals,  oostom  houses,  and  other  United 
States  property  in  the  state.  The  president 
deolined  to  receive  this  commissioner  except 
aaa  "distingniahed  citizen  of  Alahamo."  On 
March  18  the  state  convention,  which  bad  re- 
■BfifimMnd  on  the  4th,  ratified  b;  a  vote  of  87  to 
ft,  witltont  submis^on  to  the  people,  the  con- 
Btitotion  adopted  by  the  confederate  congress, 
and  snbeeqnwtly  passed  an  ordinance  transfer- 
ring to  the  provisional  government  the  arms 
ud  monitions  of  war  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  and  also  all  aotbority  over  the  forts  and 
aneoals  in  the  state.    Laws  were  enacted  by 


the  legislature  placing  the  state  npon  an  effi- 
cient war  footing  and  appropriating  $&00,000 
to  aid  the  cause  of  sonthem  independence. 
On  April  10  the  president  of  the  Confederate 
States  made  a  requisition  ou  the  governor  for 
8,000  troops,  and  on  May  1  the  first  battalion 
of  the  third  state  regiment  lett  for  Virginia. 
No  important  military  operations  occurred 
within  the  borders  of  Alabama  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  In  Febraary,  1862,  immedi- 
ately after  the  capture  of  Fort  Ilenry,  Com- 
mander Phelps,  with  three  gunboats  from  the 
fleet  of  Oommodore  Foote,  proceeded  up  the 
Tennessee  river  and  took  possession  of  Flor- 
ence at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  national  flag  in 
northern  Alabama  since  the  banning  of  the 
war,  and  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
loy^ty  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
opposed  secession.  On  April  0  Gen.  0.  M. 
Mitehel,  who  had  advanced  fhim  Nashville 
with  a  division  of  Gen.  Bnell's  army,  took 
Huntsville  bj  surprise  and  gained  possession 
of  100  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  between  Stephenson  and  Decatur. 
He  advanced  westward  to  Tnscumhia,  and 
thence  as  far  south  as  Russellvilte,  capturing 
confederate  property  wilhont  loss  of  Ufe.  The 
federal  forces  were  soon  comftelled  te  abandon 
the  territory  south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  but, 
having  burned  the  rtdlroad  bridges  at  Decatnr 
and  Bridgeport,  held  all  of  Alabama  north  of 
that  river.  In  the  spring  of  1864  a  naval  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans  under 
Rear  Admiral  Forragut  to  operate  against  the 
fortifications  guarding  Mobile  bay.  He  defeat- 
ed the  confederate  fleet  under  Admiral  Frank- 
lin Buchanan,  Aug.  6,  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  land  force  under  Gen.  Granger, 
reduced  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
—Fort  Gaines  on  the  7th,  and  Fort  Morgan  on 
the  28d.  Early  in  1865  aoombined  military  and 
uavol  expedition  against  Mobile  was  organized 
at  New  Orleans  under  M^j.  Gen.  Canby  and 
Rear  Admiral  Thatcher -and  a  force  of  cavalry 
under  Maj.  Gen.  J,  H.  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
cooperate  bj  a  southern  march  from  Eastport, 
Tenn.  Wilson's  command,  numbering  about 
16,000,  of  whom  13,000  were  mounted,  ad- 
vanced from  Chickasaw  March  23,  and  on 
April  8  occupied  Selma,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  depots  in  the  southwest  The 
arsenals,  fbunderies,  arms,  tools,  and  military 
munitions  of  every  kind,  bother  with  a  large 
amount  of  cotton,  were  destroyed.  From  8d- 
ma  Gen.  Wilson  moved  eastward  to  Georgia, 
taking  possession  of  Montgomery,  the  oopital, 
on  the  12th  of  April.  On  the  same  day  Mobile  - 
was  taken  by  Canby  and  Thatcher.  During 
these  operations  "  the  last  cannon,"  says  Pol- 
lard, "wasfiredforthe  Confederacy."  OnMay 
4,  at  Oitronelle,  Ala.,  the  forces,  munitions  of 
war,  &c.,  in  the  departments  of  Alabama,  Mia- 
uasippi,  and  East  Loaimana  were  formally  sur- 
rendered by  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gen.  Oanby ;  and 
on  the  same  day  Commodore  Farrand  surreo' 
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dered  to  Rear  Admiral  Thatcher  all  the  con- 
federate naval  forces — 12  vesaela — then  block- 
aded on  the  Tombigbee.  No  official  Htstement 
of  the  number  and  losses  of  Alabama  troops  in 
the  war  has  been  made.  In  an  official  procla- 
mation, in  Jnne,  1866,  ProriBional  Governor 
Fai-aons  stated  the  nnmber  of  troops  tat- 
nished  by  the  stat«  during  the  war  to  be  122,- 
000,  and  the  Iobms  3S,000.  Montgomer;  was 
the  seat  of  the  confederate  government  until 
ita  removal  to  Richmond  on  die  20th  of  May, 
18S1.  Iiumediatel?  upon  the  close  of  the  war 
measDTea  were  instjtut«d  hj  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  restoration  of  Alabama  to  the 
Union.  For  thisporpose  Lewis  E.  Paraong  was 
appointed  provisional  governor  Jnne  21,  1866, 
with  intttmctions  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  and  amending  the  constitn- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  state  in  couformit^r  with 
the  federal  constjtntion.  At  the  election  held 
Aug.  81  for  choice  of  delegates,  those  cutizeus 
were  qualified  as  electors  and  delegates  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  b;  the  oonstitntion  and 
laws  of  Alabama  in  force  tmmediatelj  prior  to 
Jan.  11,  1861,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
amnestj  as  set  forth  in  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  May  29, 18SG.  After  assembling  on 
Sept  10,  the  convention  reordained  Uie  civil 
and  criminal  laws,  except  those  relating  to 
■laves,  as  the^  existed  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  secession  ordinance  of  1861,  declared 
that  ordinance  and  the  state  war  debt  noil  and 
T<»d,  passed  an  ordinance  agunst  siaverj,  and 
provided  for  an  election  of  state  officers  and 
members  of  congress  to  be  held  in  November. 
On  the  assembling  of  the  legislatore,  United 
States  senators  were  chosen,  and  on  Dec  IS 
the  newly  elected  governor,  assumed  executive 
control.  The  government  thus  organized  con- 
tinned  in  force  until  supplanted  hj  the  military 
government  providod  by  congress  in  parsn- 
ance  of  the  reoonslmctioa  act  passed  March  3, 
1867.  By  this  act  Alabama  was  made  subject 
to  the  military  anthoritr  of  the  United  States, 
and,  with  Oeor^a  and  Florida,  constituted  the 
third  military  district  On  April  1,  1867,  Ha~ 
Jor  General  Pope  assumed  command  of  this 
district  with  a  sufficient  military  force  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  persons,  and  to  preserve 
the  pnblic  peace.  In  accordance  with  the  sup- 
plemental act  of  congress  of  March  28,  1867, 
a  registration  of  qualified  voters  (excluding  un- 
pardoned participants  in  the  civil  war)  was 
made  in  Augnat,  when  165,819  persons  were 
registered,  of  whom  61,299  were  white  and 
104,S18  colored.  An  election  was  held  on  the 
first  three  days  of  October  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution  and  civil  government, 
and  also  to  choose  delegates  to  the  convention : 
90,283  votes  were  cast  for  the  convention  and 
6,G83  against  it.  The  convention  assembled  in 
November  and  framed  a  constitution,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  in  February,  1868, 
when  70,812  votes  were  cast  for  ratification 
and  1,006  for  rejection.    The  total  vote  thus 
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cast,  being  less  than  the  m^ority  of  all  the 
registered  voters  required  by  the  reoonstroo- 
tion  law  of  congress,  was  not  snfflcient  fbr  rat- 
ification. The  constitution  was,  however,  by  a 
snbseqaent  act  of  congress,  declared  adopted. 
At  the  same  election  state  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  congress  and  of  the  legislature  were 
chosen.  The  lenslatnre  having  assembled  and 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
congress  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
certain  southern  states  passed  June  26,  1868, 
Alabama  became  entitied  to  representation  in 
congress,  and  on  July  14,  1868,  the  control  of 
affairs  paaeed  from  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. The  IGth  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  was  ratified  by  Alabama  Nov.  16, 
1870,  the  I4th  amendment  having  been  pre- 
vionsly  ratified  as  a  condition  of  representation 
See  supplement 
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the  Tombigbee  about  60  m.  above  Mobile,  b 
form  the  Mobile  river.  It  is  navigable  for  vee- 
sels  of  6  feet  draught  to  Claiborne,  60  m.  above 
the  Junction.  Small  steamboats  ascend  it  to 
Montgomery,  820  m.  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
tdie  depth  of  water  being  fhim  S  to  6  feet,  and 
in  high  water  about  20  m.  ftirther  to  Wetump- 
ka  on  the  Coosa.  The  river  is  very  tortnoua 
throughout  its  course,  and  on  its  banks  s 


important  cities  and  towns  on  the  Alabama  are 
Montgomery,  Selma,  Cahawba,  and  Claiborne. 
ALUABTXE,  the  name  firequentiy  given  to 
two  different  mineral  substaoces — the  one  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  a  pure  variety  of  gypsum,  and 
the  other  a  carbonate  of  lime,  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  most  of  the  marbles. 
It  was  used  with  the  same  ambiguity  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  resemblance 
of  the  two  substances  is  in  their  delicate  white 
color  end  fine  grun.  Each  is  easily  carved 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  They  might 
well  in  ancient  times  have  passed  as  varietiea 
of  the  same  substance :  the  gypsum  alabaster 
being  more  delicate  and  softer  to  cut,  and  re- 
quiring much  more  care  to  polish ;  the  calcare- 
ous alabaster  more  firm,  and  better  adapted 
for  the  sculpture  of  larger  figures.  The  latl«r 
was  frequentiy  obtained  from  the  drippings  of 
the  water  in  limestone  caves,  which  holds  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution,  and  depodts  it  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  These  by 
a  little  ingenuity  were  made  to  take  the  forms 
of  the  mould  the  waters  dripped  upon ;  or  the 
natural  stalagmites  of  the  purest  colors  were 
selected,  and  then  wrought  into  the  desired 
figures, — The  name  alabaster,  now  properly 
limited  to  the  gypseous  variety,  is  derived  from 
the  town  AlabastroD,  the  site  of  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  between  the  Bed  sea  and 
the  Nile  in  Middle  Egypt    Here  the  etaoo  was 
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Mteiuive];  wrought  iato  bozei  and  pots  for  pre- 
dons  ointmenta  tmd  perAimea.  A  white  grann- 
larKTpmni,  pure  anainsoand  blooks,  is  quarried 
in  Biena  and  in  other  places  in  Tuscany,  and 
manofactared  in  Florence,  l>^hom,  Hilaji,  and 
Volterro,  into  otenBiis  Bimilsr  to  those  nsed  of 
old,  as  well  as  into  Tases,  lamps,  clock  stands, 
&c.  Thej  are  exported  from  tliese  places  in 
considerable  quantitj  to  the  United  States. 
The  composition  of  this  alabaster  is  46-8  per 
cent  snlphnrio  acid,  S3-e  lime,  and  20-8  water. 
Its  hardness  is  l-S-3of  the  mineralogicol  scale. 
It  soon  tArnishes  on  ezposm-e  to  the  ur,  and  is 
«asily  injured  b;  dost  and  smoke.  Articles 
made  of  it  should  be  kept  onder  a  glass  cover. 

lUCHDi,  a  comitj  of  Florida,  in  tlie  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  bounded  N.  bj  the  Santa  F6 
tirm  and  W.  by  the  Suwanee;  area,  1,000  sq: 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,328^  of  whom  19,398  were 
colored.  Orange  lake  lies  partly  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  tlie 
Knl  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1870  were 
168,580  bushels  of  com,  8,4fi0  of  oata,  18,264 
of  potatoes,  2,477  bales  of  cotton,  S8  hhds.  of 
angar,  and  22,908  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
Florida  rutroad  passes  through  the  eoimty. 
Capital,  GainasvillB. 

lUOWtin^  MarKMiUa  Hails,  a  French  nan,  to 
vhom  the  festivd  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Je- 
■os  owes  its  origin,  bom  at  Lantheooar,  dio- 
cese of  Anton,  July  18,  1647,  died  Oct  17, 
16W.  She  took  the  veil  in  the  VinUtion  cod- 
▼ent  of  Paray-le-Hoiual,  where,  according  to 
ber  bio^aphers,  she  displayed  the  gifts  of  mir- 
aeles,  of  prophecy,  of  revelations,  and  direct 
intercoDTse  with  God  and  his  angels.  She 
predicted  the  day  of  her  own  death,  and  ex- 
perienced ineffable  pleasure  while  engraving 
the  name  of  Jesns  Christ  on  her  bosom  with  a 
penknife.  Bhe  left  a  treatise  on  La  dieotion 
ait  eaur  (2e  Jitv*,  which  she  believed  to  em- 
body a  supernatural  commnnication.  The 
church  gives  her  the  title  of  venerable. 

lU  D1GH>  L  A  lofty  mountiun  ohun  in 
Asistio  Turkey,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
&e  eastern  Euphrates  takes  its  rise.  Its  main 
portion  is  utnated  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  basin 
of  Lake  VaiL  between  lat  BS"  and  40°  N.,  and 
Ion.  43'>  and  44°  E.,  and  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Persian  gulf.  IL  A  range  in  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  N.  w.  of  Angora,  extending  between  the 
Ishik  Dagh  on  the  N.  E.  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sakaria  on  the  S.  and  W. 

lUGOJS,  Dm,  a  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  bamided  N.  and  W.  by  Pemamba- 
co,  and  separated  from  Serine  on  the  B.  by  the 
San  Francisco  river ;  area  about  11,000  sq,  m.; 
pc^.  abont  300,000,  of  whom  50,000  are  slaves. 
A  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  is  covered 
with  mount^na,  at  the  base  of  which  the  land 
is  very  fertile.  The  mountains  afford  large 
quantities  of  timber  for  export,  and  in  the  v^- 
leys  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated.  Tropical 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  abundance,  and 
dragon's  blood,  mastio,  ipecacnanha,  oopaiba, 


caoutohono,  &c.,  ore  obtained  in  the  woods. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  oppressive.  The  population  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  lowWds  being  most 
densely  peopled.  Someof  the  nativetribes  still 
live  in  the  mountains,  and  snb^st  by  the  chase. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  agri- 
culture. Porto  Colvo  is  the  capital ;  Macayo 
or  Maoeio  the  chief  seapor.t. — AlagMi,  the 
former  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  openmg 
into  the  ocean,  ISO  S.  8.W.  of  PernainbQCo; 
pop.  about  12,000.  There  are  several  ccmventa 
and  grammar  schools. 

ILAIN  DE  ULLE  (Lat  Alanvi  ds  Intulti), 
a  Cistercian  scholar,  bom  in  1114,  died  about 
1203.  He  was  called  the  Universal  Doctor,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  profound  savants  of  the 
12tb  century.  He  was  a  philosopher,  physi- 
cist, theologian,  poet,  and  historian,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  bishoprio  either  of  Auierre 
or  of  Canterbury,  whicn  he  soon  reekned  in 
order  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Clteaux. 
five  countries  dispute  the  honor  of  his  birth, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Flan- 
ders. He  himself  says  he  came  from  Lille  in 
Flanders.  He  wrote,  principally  in  verse,  on 
alchemy,  natural  philosophy,  doctrinal  and 
moral  uieolo^,  &o. 

ILAIB,  a  city  of  S.  France,  department  ot 
Oard,  on  the  Gardon,  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Ktmea;  pop.  in  1806,  19,904.  There  are  nu- 
merous iron  fumaoeB,  ulk  mills,  and  gloss 
works;  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  to 
the  extent  of  1,000,000  tons  annually.  It  is  a 
great  depot  of  the  raw  silk  of  S.  Franoe. 

iLUOOJ,  a  city  of  OosU  Bica,  Central 
America,  14  m,  N.  W.  of  San  JobC,  the  oapital; 
pop.,  including  snburbs,  about  10,000.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  oommeroiot  imporhinoe, 
and  is  oonneoted  with  the  port  of  Pnntas  Are- 
nas, on  the  gulf  of  Niooya,  by  an  excellent 
mule  road, 

iUMU,  Lmh,  a  Mexican  statesman,  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  June 
2,  186S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
under  Bnstamente  in  1829,  and  in  ISS3  Santa 
Anna  appointed  him  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  induced  Santa  Anna  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  with  se- 
vere punishments  for  the  inA'&ction  of  the  new 
law  on  this  subject,  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  the  Jesuits,  a  rei^ar  re- 
cruiting system,  and  a  reorganization  in  the 
army.    By  his  iuflnenoe  onerous  taxes  were  im- 

Eosed  upon  the  impoverished  population,  and  a 
iw  was  passed  for  cashiering  all  Mexican  offi- 
cers who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
American  government.  He  was  the  author  of 
Hiibyria  d«  Mijico  (6  vols,,  Mexico,  1849-'62). 
ILUilfCE,  a  N.  county  of  North  Carolina; 
area,  600  sq,  m,;  pop.  in  1870, 11,874,  of  whom 
S,040  were  colored.  The  river  Haw,  a  branch 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  mns  through  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  through  the  W.  part  Alamance 
creek  flows  into  the  Haw,  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  surface  undulating.    The  productions 
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In  isro  were  86,284  bushels  of  wheat,  177,7Ta 
of  com,  66,274  of  oats,  and  1B6,6T0  Iba,  of  to- 
bacco. In  1S67  there  were  26  churches,  4 
academies,  5  cotton  factories,  and  5  flour  mills. 
The  North  Carolina  rdlroad  traverses  the 
county  E,  and  W.     Capital,  Grahwn. 

lLllU?nn,  or  ikami,  Ulgl,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Plorenoe  in  1496,  died  at  Amboise, 
France,  in  16£6.  His  father  was  devoted  to 
the  party  of  the  Medioi.  Saspeol«d  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  Cardinal  Julins,  who 
was  governing  Florence  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  he  fled  first  to  Venice,  and,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  oardinal  to  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VIl.,  to  France. 
Repeated  attempts  to  re^tablish  himself  in  bis 
uative  city  failed.  Francis  I.,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  Anally  t6ok  nim  into  his  ser- 
Tioe,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Crespy  in  1544. 
appointed  him  ambassador  at  the  conrt  of 
Charles  V.  He  retained  the  good  will  of  the 
snooessor  of  Francis,  Henry  II.  He  left  many 
poems,  satires,  fables,  and  other  light  litera- 
tare.  His  principal  work  is  his  didactic  poem, 
La  Coltttaiumt  (Paris,  1G46). 

ALUEDi,  a  W.  connty  of  California,  on  San 
Francisco  bay ;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
24,387,  of  whom  1,989  were  Chinese.  The  Sao 
Francisco  and  Alameda,  and  the  San  Josd  and 
Stockton  railroads  mn  through  the  coanty. 
Gold  and  some  other  aunerals  are  found  in 
small  qnantitjes.  The  principal  prodnctions  in 
1870  were  864,888  bnshels  of  wheat,  668,976 
of  barley,  69,080  of  oats,  114,068  of  potatoes, 
138,876  lbs.  of  wool,  198,910  of  hotter,  and 
2S,464  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  newspapers 
pnhlished,  of  which  8  were  dailies.  The  scen- 
ery of  this  coanty  is  very  attractive.  The 
warm  springs,  in  a  little  vaUey  among  the  foot 
bills  of  the  Coast  range,  are  much  ireqaented 
for  their  medicinal  properties,  the  water  con- 
tuning  snlphar,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  in 
Tarions  proportions.    Capital,  San  Leendro. 

ALAMO,  a  fort  in  Bexar  coanty,  Texas,  near 
San  Antonio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  San  An- 
tonio river,  celebrated  in  the  Texan  war  for 
iifdependence.  It  waa  an  oblong  stmctore, 
about  an  acre  in  extent  earroand»l  by  a  wall 
8  or  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  Gen. 
Sam  Houston  had  caused  Ban  Antonio  to  be 
dismantled,  upon  which  Santa  Anna  with  a 
large  detachment  of  his  army  invested  Fort 
Atamo,  Feb.  23, 1836.  The  Texans,  consisting 
only  of  140  men,  commanded  by  Col.  William 
Barrett  Travis,  retired  into  the  fort,  while  the 
Uexioans,  4,000  strong,  after  taking  possession 
of  the  t«wn,  erected  ^tteries  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  bombarded  the  fort  without  ces- 
sation for  24  honrs.  During  this  time  over 
200  shells  were  discharged  into  the  fort,  yet 
not  a  man  was  ii\jnred,  while  the  Texan  sharp- 
shooters, standing  upon  the  ramparts,  were 
able  to  pick  off  man  aft«r  man  of  the  enemy. 
Several  assaults  were  now  made,  but  in  every 
instance  the  Mexicans  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
Col.  Travis  repeatedly  sent  conriers  to  San 
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Felipe  asking  for  assistanoe,  bnt  only  82  men 
sQcoeeded  in  forcing  their  way  throngh  the 
Mexican  lines  and  reaching  the  garrison.  Bt 
March  8  scarcity  of  provisions,  combined  with 
constant  watching,  had  undermined  the  health 
of  the  men,  withoat,  however,  affecting  their 
spirits.  Before  daybreak  on  the  6th  a  combin- 
ed attack  was  made  by  the  whole  Mexican 
force.  Twice  assaulting,  they  were  twice  driven 
back,  with  severe  loss.  The  Texans,  unable  to 
load  in  the  hand-to-hand  flght  which  now  en- 
sued, clnbbed  th^r  rifles  and  fought  with  des- 
peration until  bnt  six  of  their  band  remained 
alive.  These,  inolading  Ool.  Crockett,  surren- 
dered to  CastriUon,  under  promise  of  protec- 
tion; but  being  taken  before  Santa  Anna,  they 
were  by  his  orders  instantly  cat  to  pieces. 
Ool.  Crockett  fell  stabbed  by  a  dozen  swords. 
Col,  Bowie,  ill  in  bod,  was  then  shot,  after 
having  killed  several  of  his  assailants.  Mqjor 
Evans  was  shot  while  in  the  act  of  firing  the 
powder  magarine.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  collected  in  the  centre  of  the  Alamo,  and 
after  being  horribly  mutilated  (in  which  act, 
it  is  add,  Santa  Anna  and  his  generals  joined), 
they  were  bnmed.  Bnt  three  persona,  a  wo- 
man, a  child,  and  a  servant,  were  spared.  The 
Mexican  loss  was  1,600.  The  massacre  of  the 
Alamo  was  fbllowed.by  the  battieof  San  Jacin- 
to, the  defeat  of  the  whole  Mexican  army,  and 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  himself,  with  his 
best  generals.  At  this  battle  the  Texans,  with 
the  war  cry  of  "Remember  the  Alamo  I"  car- 
ried aU  before  them. 

ALAH08,  Keal  de  lot  (Camp  of  tbe  Poplars), 
a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
1T5  m.  6.  W.  of  Ohihaahna,  and  about  46  m. 
E.  of  the  gulf  of  Califbmia ;  pop.  about  11,000. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  overlaid 
with  stucco,  the  streets  are  tolerably  well  paved, 
and  the  place  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  avenues  (alamedat).  It  was  severely 
iqjured  by  a  storm  in  November,  1868.  The 
districtof  Alamos,  extending  to  the  gulf  of  Cal-  ' 
ifornia,  Is  famous  for  its  rich  copper  and  sUver 
mines,  and  for  its  salubrious  climate,  its  averKS 
hfflght  being  several  hundred  I'ect  above  we 
gulf.  The  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  employ  about  4,000  persons. 

ALAK,  AUu,  or  ABy^  WUIUm,  an  English  the- 
ologian, bom  in  LancBshSre  in  1682,  died  in 
Rome,  Oct.  6, 1694.  Being  a  zealous  Catholic, 
he  left  England  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  and  settled  in  Flanders,  where  he 
published  several  works  in  defence  of  the  old 
faith.  In  1668  he  founded  the  ftmons  eccled- 
astical  college  of  Douay  for  the  edacadon  of 
English  youth.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  assisting 
him  with  a  snbaidy.  Ten  years  later  tht> 
raagistrstes  ordered  it  t«  be  closed,  and  Alan 
removed  the  establishment  to  Rheims,  bnt  it 
was  restored  to  Doaay  in  1598.  Dr.  Alan  waa 
concerned  with  other  professors  of  this  oollem 
in  making  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
commonly  known  as  the  Douay  verdon.  Be 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  Catholic  schemes 
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for  dethroniiiK  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  Span- 
ish armada  was  fitted  out,  Philip  II.  OAQsed 
the  pope  to  give  him  a  oardinol's  hat,  the  de- 
riga  being  that  Alaa  should  accompaDj  the 
expedition  as  papal  legate.  Instead  of  embark- 
ing in  person.  Cardial  Alan  snpplied  the  fleet 
with  eopies  of  a  pamphlet  against  Elizabeth, 
entitled  an  "  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England."  He  was  made  archbishop 
of  Mechlin  in  1591,  bnt  at  the  desire  of  Pope 
SixtDB  V.  he  oontinned  to  reside  in  Rome. 

ILAND  ISLANDS,  a  groap  of  abont  200  rooky 
isleta,  of  which  80  are  inhabited,  sitoated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bothnian  gulf,  between  lat. 
fifl"  55'  and  tlO°  83"  S.,  and  Ion.  IB"  and  2]°  E. 
They  belong  to  Rnssia,  having  been  ceded  by 
Sweden  in  1S09,  and  form  a  part  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  Abo-Bjdmeborg  in  Finland.  The  in- 
habitanta,  about  IS.OOO,  are  Swedes,  and  ore 
excellent  sailors  and  fishermen.  They  keep 
sreat  nnmbers  of  cattle,  and  export  cheese, 
bntter,  and  bides;  they  also  mann&ctnre  cloth 
for  home  use  and  for  sails.  The  group  takes 
its  name  from  the  largest  island ;  area,  28  ftq. 
to. ;  pop.  10,000.  It  has  a  good  harbor  on  the 
v.  side.  Foremost  among  the  former  forWB- 
oatioDS  was  the  fort  of  Bomaxsnnd,  near  the 
8.  E.  extremity  of  the  main  island,  which  was 
captured  in  1854  by  the  allied  fieets  of  England 
and  France  during  their  war  against  Russia, 
and  blown  np  on  their  departure.  By  the 
treaty  of  Pans  of  18S6  Russia  is  prohibited 
from  fortifying  the  islands  or  having  there  any 
miUtary  or  naval  station. 

iLANf,  a  tribe  of  Soythiana,  frequently  ap- 
pearing in  connection  with  the  various  Ger- 
man invaden  of  the  Roman  world  during  the 
Etat  miction  of  the  nations  of  the  north. 
rir  orif^n  is  oncertain,  thongh  they  seem  to 
have  been  of  Finnish  stuck.  They  originally 
dwelt  aboDt  the  eastern  part  of  the  Oanoasian 
monntwns,  whence  they  extended  toward  the 
Don,  and  also  made  inroads  into  Armenia  and 
A»a  Minor.  Vologesea,kingof  the  Parthiaus, 
invoked  agunst  them  the  aid  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  Arrian  the  historian,  lieutenant  of 
tiie  emperor  Hadrian  in  Cappadocia,  suooess' 
folly  warred  agunst  Ihem.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  excellent  horsemen  and  marksmen 
with  the  bow.  In  the  time  of  Anrelian  they 
nnited  with  the  Goths  and  invaded  Asia  Minor, 
hot  were  expelled  about  280  by  the  emperor 
Probus.  In  the  later  years  of  the  4th  oentury 
tiiey  were  routed  by  the  Hans,  and,  joining 
their  conqaerors,  drove  out  the  Goths  from  the 
region  between  the  Bon  and  the  Danube,  and 
shared  in  the  great  movement  of  the  northern 
tribes  toward  the  soathwest  of  Enrope.  Con- 
jointly with  the  Soevi  and  the  Tandals,  in  40S, 
Aey  invaded  and  devastated  Gaul.  A  body  of 
the  Alani  who  remuned  south  of  the  Loire  ap- 
peared in  451  as  allies  of  AStina  against  Attila. 
Another  body  of  them  marched  in  400  into 
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northern  Italy  half  a  century  later,  and  were 
almost  totally  destroyed.  The  annals  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  also  mention  the  Alani  as 
devastating  both  the  regions  on  the  Danube 
and  in  the  Cauoasns. 

AL-ABAF,in  Mohammedan  theology,  the  wall 
of  separation  between  heaven  and  aell,  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  purgatory  of  the 
Latin  churoh.  Bitting  astride  of  this  wall  are 
those  whose  good  and  evil  deeds  so  exactly 
balance  each  other  that  they  deserve  neither 
heaven  nor  hell,  and  those  who  have  gone  to 
war  without  their  parents'  consent  ana  fallen 
in  l>attle.  These  last  are  martyrs,  and  are 
therefore  preserved  from  hell,  hot,  inasmnoli 
as  they  have  disobeyed  their  parents'  com- 
mands, they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  heaven. 

ALUCON,  Henud*  de,  a  Bpauish  navigator 
of  the  18th  centnry,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
certain  knowledge  concerning  the  configura- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Oalifomia.  This  had 
previously  been  held  to  be  an  island.  Alarcon 
set  sail  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  court  May 
9,  1540.  On  the  W.  coast  of  America  he  ex- 
pected to  make  a  junction  with  the  expedition 
commanded  by  Oorouado ;  but  the  two  com- 
manders missed  each  other.  Alarcon  left  an 
inscription  on  a  tree  at  the  place  where  they 
shonla  have  met,  which  was  discovered  by  a 
third  Spanish  navigator.  The  inscription  was : 
"Alarcon  oame  to  this  point;  at  the  footed 
the  tree  are  buried  letters."  These  letters 
conveyed  the  intelligence  that  Alarcon,  after 
having  tarried  there  for  some  time,  had  returned 
to  New  Spain;  that  the  supposed  sea  was  a 
gnlf;  that  he  had  sailed  round  the  Marqnis 
island;  and  that  Oalifomia  was  not  an  island, 
bnt  a  point  of  land  jottjng  into  the  Pacific. 
Alarcon  returned  te  New  Spain  in  1641,  and 
there  drew  np  his  maps  and  observations.  His 
discoveries  and  those  of  Fernando  de  Ulloa 
were  applied  to  snch  good  nse,  that  an  eminent 
geograpner  has  sud  the  map  of  Oalifomia 
made  in  1641  differs  hardly  at  all  from  that 
constraoted  in  our  own  day. 

ALiBCOK,  or  ilircM  j  HudeB,  Jiu  Bib  de,  a 
Spanish  dramatist,  Ixirn  in  Mexico  of  a  nAMe 
Spanish  family,  died  in  Spain  in  1689.  In  1628 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  bis  dramas,  on 
the  title  page  of  which  he  styles  himself  prolo- 
cutor (Teialor)  of  the  royal  council  for  the  In- 
dies. To  the  eight  plays  contained  in  this 
volume  he  added  twelve  more  in  1636.  His 
best  known  comedy  is  La  verdad  totpeeicta, 
wMcb  served  as  a  model  for  Corneille's  Men- 
ttur.  Another  of  his  comedies,  Ztu  paredtt 
oymi,  is  still  popular  on  the  Spanish  stage.  A 
new  edition  of  his  plays  has  heen  published  by 
Hartzenbusch  (Madrid  1848-'62). 

ILAIIC  L  King  of  the  Visigoths,  bom  abont 
STO,  died  in  41 0.  Previons  to  his  reign  the  Goths 
north  of  the  Danube  (mostly  Arians),  being 
pressed  by  the  Htms,  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who  allowed  them  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  establish  themselves  on  its 
southern  wde  in  Mtesia  (modem  Bulgaria)  as 
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pud  alliaa  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosios  (896),  who  divided  Uie  empire  W 
tween  bis  two  sons,  Al&ric,  profiting  bj  the 
weakneaa  reanltiiig  from  the  diTiaioa,  invaded 

Thraoe,  Uaoedonio,  Theaaaly,  and  central 
Greece,  without  meeting  resiHtanoe  on  the  part 
of  RafiiiaB,  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadiuB.  Athena  was  obliged  to  paj  a  ranaom. 
Alario  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  waa 
eneountered  in  Elis  bj  a  powerfiil  army  tinder 
Stilicho,  the  lieutenant  of  Honorins,  emperor 
of  the  West.  Stilicho  tried  to  aorronnd  the 
Ooths  on  the  banks  of  the  Fenena,  but  Alaric 
broke  through  hia  army,  eacaped  with  hia 
plunder  and  priaoners  to  Illyrioum,  concluded 
peace  with  Aroadina,  and  was  made  by  him 
the  commander  of  the  eastern  division  of  that 
oonntry  m  SSfl.  From  lUyrionm,  in  403,  Alario 
invaded  Italy.  Honorioa  shut  himself  np  in 
Raveuia,  while  Alario,  marching  through 
northern  Italy  toward  Gaul,  was  met  and  de- 
feated by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia  on  the  Tanaro 
(403)  and  obUged  to  retreat  He  sustained  a 
second  defeat  in  the  aame  year  near  Yerona, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Ulyrictim,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Honorius,  undertaking  to 
invade  the  eastern  empire  and  Join  his  army 
with  that  of  StJlioho  in  Epima.  Thia  prfject 
beins  afterward  abandoned  by  Honorius,  Ala- 
rio claimed  a  compensation  for  the  coat  of  hia 
armaments  and  march,  and  was  promiaed  4,000 
poonds  of  gold.  Stilicho,  who  made  the  prom- 
ise in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  being  behesded 
in  408,  and  the  promise  broken,  Alaric  invaded 
Italy,  invested  Rome,  and  received  as  ransom 
from  the  city  G,000  pounds  of  gold  and  80,000 
pounds  of  silver.  Further  negotiations  for 
peaoe  having  proved  unsuccessful,  Alario  for 
the  second  time  laid  tdege  to  Rome.  Hanger 
obliged  the  city  to  conclude  an  arrangement, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror the  senate  elected  as  emperor  the  Ro- 
man general  Attains.  Shortly  afterward,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  incapacity  of  his  nominee, 
Alaric  ordered  him  to  resign.  Renewed  nego- 
tiations with  Honorins  were  nnaacoessfiil,  pend- 
ing which  Alario's  army  was  treacheronsly 
attacked  near  Ravenna,  and  he  midertook  the 
riege  of  Rome  for  the  third  time.  On  August 
34,  410,  he  took  the  city  by  aasanlt,  and  it  was 
plondered  by  the  Ooths  for  three  daya.  After 
remaining  there  aix  days,  Alaric  marched  out. 
Intending  to  make  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but 
died  soon  after  in  Cosenza.  The  Ooths,  it  is 
related,  turned  from  its  bed  the  stream  of  the 
Bnsento,  to  bury  their  chief  there,  with  all  hia 
treasures ;  and  tUl  the  prisoners  who  performed 
the  work  of  digging  were  killed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans might  never  be  able  to  find  the  place 
where  the  remains  of  the  king  were  deposited. 
II.  King  of  the  Visigoths,  aucceeded  his  father 
Euric'  in  484,  died  in  607.  His  dominiona 
extended  S.  from  the  Loire  and  RhAne  over 
Hiapania  Tarraconenais  and  Bratica,  thne  cov- 
ering the  8.  W.  third  of  the  present  territory 
of  France  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.    He 
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was  peaoeftil  and  tolerant,  and,  though  an 
Arian  in  religion,  granted  many  privileges  to 
the  orthodox  Oatholica.  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  made  religion  a  pretext  for  invading 
Gothia,  and  defeated  Alaric  at  Vongl6,  near 
Poitiers.  Alaric  fled,  but  waa  overtaken  and 
killed.  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  the  &ther-ia- 
law  of  the  slain  monarch,  became  regent  during 
the  minority  of  Alaric's  son  AmolHrie,  com- 
pelled the  Franks  to  ^ve  up  their  conqneats, 
and  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  supporters  of 
Alanc's  bastard  son  Gesalic. 

ILAKH,  an  instrument  to  give  notice  by 
sonnd.  In  its  most  ordinary  form  it  connsta 
of  a  bell  and  a  hammer,  combined  with  an 
escapement  that  lets  it  tree  at  the  proper  time, 
when  a  deacending  weight  or  a  spring  makes 
it  strike  the  bell. — Burglar  alarois  are  of  vari- 
ous forms.  Some  consist  in  an  arrangement 
for  firing  a  pistol,  and  are  connected  either 
with  the  lock  or  with  the  door.  Some  of  them 
are  so  arranged  as  to  ahoot  the  tbief  at  the 
aame  time  that  they  wake  np  the  inmates.  As 
alarm  for  this  purpose  may  alwaya  be  put  up 
at  a  moment's  notice,  by  atretching  a  string 
across  the  hall,  one  end  attached  to  the  knob 
of  a  door  and  the  other  to  the  trigger  of  a  pis- 
tol, or  to  some  glass  or  brass  vessel  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a  table  or  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  which  will  tumble  down  with  a  noise 
the  moment  the  string  is  pnlled  by  any  one 
opening  the  door  or  crossing  the  hall.  An 
alarm  is  easily  made  by  arranging  the  wires  in 
the  cirimit  of  a  galvanic  batteryin  such  manner 
that  the  circuit  may  be  broken  when  a  door 
or  window  is  opened ;  the  falling  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet which  was  supported  by  the  elec- 
trical current  then  g^ves  the  motive  power  for 
ringing  a  bell  or  other  aonnd- producing  instru- 
ment.— An  alarm  clock  is  a  clock  for  sleeping 
rooms,  provided  with  an  alarm  that  may  be 
wound  Dp  to  strike  at  any  appointed  time,  and 
so  awake  the  sleeper.  It  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary clock  with  an  alarm  attached,  which  re- 
quires to  be  wound  up  at  a  separate  keyhole 
from  that  which  winds  the  clock,  and  after 
each  alann  requires  rewinding  to  give  it  im- 
pulse for  another.  The  alarm  is  commonly  set, 
to  go-off  at  the  required  hour,  by  means  of  a 
disk  which  lies  under  the  honr  hand  of  the 
clock,  revolving  upon  tbe  some  axis  and  with 
that  hand.  The  disk  has  the  12  honrs  printed 
in  the  same  order  and  position  as  on  the  clock 
face,  and  when  this  disk  ia  brought  into  the 
same  position  as  the  clock  face,  that  is,  having 
the  12  on  the  disk  at  its  highest  point,  the  clock 
then  by  mechaniam  seta  off  the  alarm.  In 
order  to  cause  the  alarm  to  sonnd  at  4  o'clock, 
forlnatance,  the  number  4<m  the  diakiabronght 
under  the  hoar  hand,  which  latt«r  carriea  the 
disk  forward  till  4  o'clock,  and  at  thia  moment 
the  13  on  the  disk  will  be  at  its  highest  point 
and  the  alarm  is  set  off. — The  fire-i&mp  Mann 
ia  an  important  invention,  due  to  il.  Cbuart 
from  France,  and  liberally  given  by  him  to  the 
public.    It  consista  of  a  small  bolt  of  glass  or 
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of  brass  enepeoded  &t  the  end  of  a  lever,  and 
containing  a  chemical  solution  highly  Bensitive 
to  the  gas  oonstitnting  fire  damp.  Long  before 
the  atmosphere  has  beoome  Bafficiently  vitiated 
to  be  dangarons  to  life,  or  to  be  capable  of  es- 
plodii^,  the  ohemical  action  in  the  hall  has 
(Lltered  its  weight,  and  thos  caused  the  kver  to 
move  and  let  go  an  escapement  which  soands 
an  aUrtn. — An  alarm  wbistJe  is  a  steam  whistle 
set  on  a  boiler  to  give  notice  when  the  water 
SiUs  below  its  proper  level.  For  this  purpose 
tiie  whistle-oocK  is  connected  by  a  lever  with 
a  float,  and  opens  when  this  float  goes  below  a 
oertdn  leveL  The  steam  mahing  through  tlie 
whistle  soDnds  the  alarm. 

ILiSCO,  Johi.    S«e  Laski. 

lU^BEHI,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  A^  Minor, 
in  the  eyalet  of  Aidio,  at  the  N.  S.  base  of  the 
Box  DsKh  (the  ancient  Mt.  Tmolos),  75  m.  £. 
by  8,  of  Smyrna;  pop.  about  18,000  of  whom 
8,000  are  Greeks.  It  is  built  on  tlie  site  of 
ancient  Philadelphia,  is  sniTonnded  by  a  wall, 
and  contains  many  ruins,  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  Christian  chnrohes.  It  is  situated  on 
the  caravan  ronte  At>m  Smyrna  t«  the  interior, 
and  has  a  thriving  trade. 

ILASKA,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
Statea,  formerly  known  aa  Bosaian  America. 
It  comprises  ^I  that  portion  of  the  Nortli 
American  continent  lying  W.  of  the  141st  par- 
allel of  W.  longitude,  together  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
BriUsb  dominions,  separated  from  the  latter  by 
alinedrawnaafoliows:  be^ning  at  the  sontb- 
emmOBt  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  in  lat 
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64°  40*  N.,  numing  thence  N.  along  Portland 
channel  to  the  point  of  the  mainlaod  where  it 
strikes  lat  66°  N.,  and  from  this  point  along 
the  sammits  of  the  mountain  range  parsJlel  to 
the  coast,  except  where  the  distance  of  such 
summits  from  the  ocean  exceeds  10  marine 
leagues,  to  its  int«rsection  with  the  14lBt 
meridian.  Wherever  the  peaks  are  situated 
further  inland  than  the  distance  specified, 
the  line  is  drawn,  parallel  to  the  winding  of 
the  coast,  at  that  distance  from  it.  The  ter- 
ritory also  includes  all  the  islands  near  the 
coast,  and  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  archipel- 
ago except  Behring  island  and  Copper  island 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka.  In  tne  dialect 
of  the  natives  first  enconntered  by  the  Bussian 
explorers,  the  peninsula  now  known  aa  Alias- 
ka  was  called  Al-iy-es-ka,  the  name  having 
become  changed  throngb  Alaksa  and  Alashka 
to  its  present  form,  from  which  last  is  derived 
the  general  territorial  designation  Alaska, 
which  Dalt  asserts  to  be  an  English  corruption 
never  used  by  the  Russians.  The  area  of 
Alaska,  inclnding  the  islands,  is  680,107  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  29,097,  of  whom  26,848  were  na- 
tives of  the  territory,  1,431  were  half-breeds, 
488  were  Rnsuans,  and  860  were  natives  of 
the  ITiuted  States  and  foreigners  not  Russians. 
There  are  not  more  than  1,800  completely  civ- 
ilised inhabitants, — Sitka,  or  New  Archangel, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  and  its  only  conmd- 
erable  town,  is  situated  on  a  small,  bnt  commo- 
dious harbor  on  Boranov  island,  in  lat.  67°  8' 
N.,  Ion.  180°  17'  W.  It  was  long  the  head- 
quarters of  the  BossUn-Amerioui  tar  company, 
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flioiigh  the  uatora]  centre  of  the  far  trade  is 
the  ialaad  of  Eodiak.  S.  of  the  Aliuka  penin- 
BDla.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States  in  1887,  Sitk^  al- 
thongh  founded  in  the  last  century,  was  little 
'  better  than  a  collection  of  log  hnta,  about  100  in 
nnmber,  with  a  few  superior  buildings  occnpied 
by  government  officers.  St.  Paul,  the  principal 
settJement  on  Eadiak  island,  is  the  main  depot 
of  the  seat  fisheries,  and  ia  mrronnded  by  the 
finest  fanning  land  in  the  territory.  Kext  in 
importance  as  a  settlement  is  Oaptain's  Har- 
bor, on  the  island  of  Unalaahka,  where  is 
found  the  best  anchorage  in  the  Alentian 
group.  The  remaining  civilized  places  in  Alas- 
ka consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  trading 
posts  scattered  throughout  tJie  country,  tbe 
principal  of  them  being  Fort  Tnkon,  t^)proxi- 
roateiy  in  laf.  86°  N  Uie  most  northerly  sta- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  whit^  for 
some  years  paid  the  Rasai  an- American  fur  com- 
pany a  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  thus  trading 
in  tiieir  territory.  Michaelovski,  a  station  of 
the  Russian  company  on  Norton  sound,  in  lat 
68°  28' N.,  and  Ion.  181°  4i'W.,  is  of  consider- 
able  importance  as  affording  the  best  harbor 
on  the  coast  from  which  to  forward  goods  into 
the  Yakon  valley. — The  interior  of  Alaska  has 
been,  bat  slightly  explored,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  confined  mainly  to  l^e  islands, 
the  coasts,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers.  The 
entire  coast  line  of  the  territory,  withont  taking 
into  account  the  smaller  indentations,  measures 
about  4,000  m.  in  length,  and  is  bordered  by 
three  seas:  the  Arctic  ocean  on  theK.,  Beh- 
ring  ses  on  the  W.,  and  the  North  Pacific  on 
the  S.  The  coast  formation  along  the  North 
Pacific  diflere  entirely  from  that  N.  of  the  Ali- 
aska  peninaula.  Point  Barrow,  a  long  arm  of 
low  sandy  land  projecting  into  the  Arctic 
ocean,  forms  the  most  nodiherly  cape  in  the 
territory.  Between  this  point  and  Behring 
strait,  the  only  connderable  indentation  of  the 
coast  is  Eotzebue  sound,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  14  fathoma,  and  the  shore  is  low  and 
swampy  except  at  Gape  Lisbnme,  where  the 
limestone  rock  rises  to  the  height  of  860  feet 
above  the  sea.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  £. 
boundary  of  Behring  strait,  is  the  moat  west- 
em  land  on  the  American  continent,  being  sit- 
uated in  lat,  6B°  83'  N.,  Ion.  167°  59'  W.,  only 
46  m.  from  East  cape,  the  nearest  pari;  of  Asia. 
It  is  s  rocky  and  precipitous  promontory.  The 
nearest  harbor  is  Port  Clarence,  a  short  dis- 
tance S,,  where  there  is  a  safe  anchorage  in  10 
fathoms  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  sott  mud. 
Below  this  inlet  the  country  beoomea  low  and 
rolling,  and  is  not  very  accessible  from  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  larger  bays,  on  account  of 
the  shoals  formed  of  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  which  is  retained  in  Behring 
aea  by  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Aliaska  penin- 
sula. Norton  sound  is  so  shallow  that  vessels 
have  been  known  to  ran  aground  there  at  the 
diatanceof  amile  from  the  shore;  but  itsfifords 
a  few  harbors,  as  also  docs  Bristol  bay,  which 


opens  into  the  region  N.  of  the  same  rugged 
and  barren  peninaula  from  which  the  name  of 
the  territory  is  derived.  Stretching  westward 
toward  Kamtohatka  lie  the  Aleutian  isIandBj 
so  called  from  the  name  Aleuts  applied  to  their 
inhabitanta  by  the  Rnssions.  Unimak  is  the 
largest  of  these,  and  tJnalashka  of  the  greatest 
commercial  importance.  The  celebrated  ttar 
seal  group,  named  aft«r  Pribyloff,  its  discov- 
erer, is  situated  in  Behring  sea,  lat.  57°  N- 
lon.  109°  80'  W.,  and  oonrists  of  four  small 
ialands  called  reapectively  Walrus,  Beaver,  St. 
George,  and  St.  Paul.  Below  Aliaska  tho 
coast  becomes  mouatdnous,  with  deep  sound- 
ings close  in  shore.  Between  Ion.  ]S1°  and 
1GS°  W.  lies'the  Eadiak  archipelago,  including 
the  large  island  of  that  name.  Oook's  inlet 
and  Prince  William  sound,  or  Chugach  gulf, 
are  the  principal  anna  of  the  sea  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  the  territory,  until  we  reach 
the  narrow  strip  of  mainland  8.  of  Mt  St.  Eliaa, 
which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  the  1,100 
islanda  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  rituated 
between  Gross  sound  and  Bixon's  entrance. . 
The  almost  ionnmerable  cbannels  between  the 
islands  of  this  vast  series  afford  the  finest  in- 
land navigation.  Prince  of  Wales  island  is  the 
largeet  member  of  the  group,  which  also  con- 
tains BaranoT  island,  the  site  of  Sitka. — The 
great  river  of  Alaska  is  the  Yukon,  or  Ewick- 
pak,  as  it  has  erroneously  been  called  by  the 
Russians,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  mouths. 
It  rises  in  British  Columbia,  enters  Alaska  near 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  fiows,  with  a  general  S, 
W.  trend,  across  the  entire  width  of  the  terri- 
tory into  Behring  sao.  Ita  length  is  more 
than  1,800  m.,  and  it  is  over  a  mile  broad  at  a 
point  600  m.  above  ita  delta.  Its  omrent  va- 
ries in  rapidity  from  8  to  7  m.  per  hour,  and  in 
summer  tne  river  is  navigable  for  light-draught 
st«amerB  throeghoat  three  fourths  of  its  length. 
Next  to  the  Yukon  in  size  ia  the  Euakoquim, 
which  also  flows  iDt«  Behring  sea,  somewhat 
further  8.  It  has  been  explored  by  tie  Bus- 
fdans  some  600  m.  above  its  month,  and  is  a 
very  crooked  and  moderately  rapid  stream, 
navigable  fbr  a  considerable  distance.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Alaska  which  flow  into  the 
North  Pacific  ocean  are:  the  Copper  river, 
which  reaches  the  coast  in  lat,  60  N.,  Ion. 
146°  W,,  and  about  which  very  littie  la  known; 
the  Ghilkaht,  a  rapid  stream,  which  enters  Lynn 
channel  W.  of  Cross  sound,  and  the  head  waters 
of  which  approach  so  close  to  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon  that  a  abort  portage  affords  the  Indians 
ea^  communication  between  the  two  rivers; 
and,  still  further  S.,  the  Stikine  or  Francis 
river,  forming  the  gateway  to  the  gold  region 
of  Britiah  Columbia.  Lakes  are  said  to  be  nu- 
merous in  the  interior  of  the  country. — Alaska 
is  emphatically  a  country  of  volcanoes,  thera 
being  no  fewer  than  61  volcanic  peaks  already 
known  in  the  territory,  though  but  10  of  these 


constitute  a  oontinuation  of  it,  are  of  volcanic 
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origin,  and  the  same  is  trneof  theisJands  along 

the  coast  of  Behring  sea.  So  &r  as  known, 
all  the  mountains  in  the  country  of  any  conmd- 
oraUe  height  are  aitnated  below  lat  65°  N. 
There  are  three  imiwrtant  moonttun  chaina: 
the  Coast  or  St  Bliaa  range,  the  Rocky  monn- 
taiat,  and  the  Alaskan  range.  In  the  Coaat 
range,  on  the  North  Pacific,  are  the  loftiest 
peuKB  and  principal  volcanoes.  Of  tbeae  Mt. 
St.  £lias  is  the  highest ;  ita  elevation  is  vari- 
OQsIy  stated  at  from  16,000  to  17,850  feet,  the 
latter  estimate  makingit  the  highest  mouotain 
in  Korth  America.  The  summit  of  Ht  Fair- 
weather,  in  the  same  chun,  is  14,500  feet  above 
the  tea  level.  E.  of  the  Yakon,  the  Rocky 
mountains  extend  along  or  near  the  Mth  paral- 
lel to  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  The 
Alaskan  range  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ia  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  long  line  of  low  hills  near 
the  Arctic  coast.— The  climate  of  Alaska  is  by 
no  means  so  inhospitable  as  that  of  correspond- 
ing latitades  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America.  In  regard  both  to  climate  and  agri- 
cnltore,  the  territory  is  natarelly  divisible  into 
three  regions :  the  Ynkon  district,  compriung 
sll  the  country  N.  of  the  AUakon  moantalns ; 
the  Aleutian  district,  comprirang  the  islands  of 
that  name  and  the  peninanla;  and  the  6itka 
district,  comprising  the  reraunder  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  the  Yukon  district  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  aboat  26°  F.,  and  the  ground 
remains  frozen  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  surface  throughout  tlie  summer.  The 
amount  of  rainfall  is  not  aocnrately  known.  In 
winter  the  Ice  on  the  Ynkon  averages  five  feet 
in  thickness,  and  where  there  is  sulGcient  water 
it  has  been  known  to  freeze  to  a  depth  of  nine 
feet.  The  summer  is  short,  dry,  and  hot. 
Hay,  June,  and  a  port  of  JiUy  constitute  the 
pleasant  season ;  then  the  rainy  weather  begins, 
and  lasts  till  October.  The  lowest  temperature 
ever  recorded  in  this  region  was  — 70°  F.  The 
climate  of  the  Aleutian  district  is  warmer,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  being  from  86°  to 
40°  P.  In  a  series  of  observations  made  at 
Unalashka,  extending  over  five  years,  the  great- 
est cold  experienced  during  that  time  was  found 
to  be  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  high' 
est  temperature  was  77°.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  about  40  inches,  distributed  among 
IfiO  rainy  days  in  each  year.  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  June  are  the  pleasantest  months.  A 
BtUl  warmer  and  moister  climate  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  Sitka  district  The  town  of  Sitka 
ia  the  rainiest  place  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
tropica.  From  60  to  90  inches  of  rain  M  an- 
nually, and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  each 
year  varies  from  a  miuinnm  of  160  to  a  maxi- 
nnm  of  28S.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
^'07°;  hut  the  average  temperatnre  in  winter 
is  proportionately  much  higher  than  in  sum- 
mer, being  only  a  little  below  the  freezing 
point;  while  the  eiceanve  rains  in  summer 
make  that  season  unduly  cold.  loe  fit  for  con- 
sumption scarcely  ever  forms  at  Bitka. — The 
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interior  of  Alaska  ts  well  wooded.  On  tbe  Pa- 
cific coast,  dense  forests  of  the  Sitka  spruce  or 
white  pine  {abia  Sitkentii)  clotlie  the  moun- 
ttun  sidoa  both  of  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  producing  tim- 
ber of  great  size  and  unsurpassed  quality.  In 
the  same  region  grows  the  yellow  cedar  (C. 
Niitkaieiuit),  of  great  value  for  boat-building. 
Hemlock  and  the  Dolsam  fir  are  also  found  here. 
The  Aleutian  islands  are  wholly  destitute  of 
trees,  there  being  no  vegetation  on  them  larger 
than  a  shrub.  In  the  Yukon  region,  the  wood- 
ed district  recedea  from  the  coast,  but  timber 
is  abundant  in  the  interior,  tlie  finest  tree  whioh 
occurs  there  being  the  valuable  white  spruce 
{abiet  alba).  The  birch  [betvla  glandjiUta)  is 
also  found,  and  furnishes  the  only  hard  wood 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Alders,  poplars, 
and  several  varieties  of  wiUow  fringe  the  bonks 
of  all  tlie  larger  streams. — The  agricultural  re- 
souroea  of  Alaska  are  practically  confined  to 
the  Aleutian  and  Sitka  districts.  The  abuo- 
danl  growth  of  rich  perennial  grasses  in  the 
volley  of  the  Yukon  affords  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle,  but  no  groin  has  ever  been  rused 
there,  and  the  only  vegetables  which  have  sue- 
oeeded  are  radishes,  turnips,  and  lettuce.  The 
most  fertile  load  is  found  at  Cook's  inlet,  on 
Kadiak  island,  and  among  the  Aleutians,  where 
good  oats,  barley,  and  root  crops  can  be  raised 
without  much  dimonlty.  Whether  the  potato 
can  ever  be  cultivated  snccessfully  in  Alaska  is 
doubtftU.  lu  the  moat  favored  farming  dis- 
tricts the  agricultural  production  con  scarcely 
ever  exceed  tlie  local  demand. — Alaskan  geol- 
ogy has  been  but  imperfectly  studied,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  leading  facts  are  known.  Ac- 
cording to  William  H.  BalL  the  director  of  tlie 
Bcientilc  corps  which  explored  the  propoaed 
rente  for  the  Russo-Amorioan  telegrapu  Ime  in 
1866,  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of 
Alaska  W.  of  Ion.  160  is  gradually  rising. 
Along  the  Pacific  coast  glaciers,  some  of  them 
remarkable  for  their  extent  and  grandeur,  fill 
the  principal  mountdn  gorges,  and  terminato 
at  the  sea  in  magnificent  masses  of  overhanging 
ice.  The  fact  that  these  glaciers  are  grodnaliy 
decreasing  in  size  from  year  to  year  leads  to 
tlie  inference  that  the  rigor  of  uie  climate  is 
slowly  mitigating.  Ilot  and  mineral  springs 
are  found  near  Sitka,  on  the  Aleutian  islands 
and  tjie  neighboring  coast,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  territory.  In  the  Alexander  archipelago 
fossils  of  the  cretaceous  period  have  beenfound, 
but  the  extent  of  the  formation  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Clay  slates  and  conglomerate 
occur  near  Sitka.  Crystalline  white  marble  of 
fine  quality  has  been  discovered  on  Lynn  chan- 
nel and  in  other  portions  of  the  archipelago. 
Thence  northward  to  Mt.  St.  Elias  granite  and 
metamorphio  rocks  skirt  tbe  coast.  In  the 
Aleutian  ialonda  the  tertiary  formation  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  contuns  coal,  lignite, 
and  amber.  The  best  deposit  of  tertiary  coal, 
so  &r  as  known,  is  on  Cook's  inlet,  where  it 
occurs  in  two  parallel  layers,  with  an  estimated 
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tiiickness  of  from  18  bchu  to  7  f«et  Gold 
uid  silver  are  foond  in  Alaaka  in  small  qDimti- 
tiea ;  and  copper  ia  frequeotlj  broasbt  to  the 
BettlemeDta  bj  Indiana  dwelling  on  the  Copper 
river,  nho  aednloady  conceal  the  localit?  of 
ita  origin.  Oinnabar  and  iron  have  been  foond 
in  verj  limited  quantities.  Of  aulphnr  the  vol- 
canic districts  of  the  t«rritorj  afibrd  an  abun- 
dant sappl  J. — The  foaaila  foond  in  Alaska  show 
that  it  was  once  the  home  of  the  elephant,  the 
bnfiUo,  and  the  horae.  Bears  are  now  the 
largest  aniinala  native  to  the  oonntrj.  Of  theae, 
the  polar  or  white  bear  (urnu  maritimut)  is 
met  with  on  the  Arctic  coast;  the  black  bear 
[IT.  Amtrieantu)  in  the  woody  distriots  of 
the  Yukon;  and  the  barren-gronnd  bear  (P! 
Siehardtonii)  in  the  far  northeast.  The 
grisly  bear  ( D",  ht>rribilu)  Is  also  occasionally 
encountered.  Of  the  other  non-marine  fiir- 
bearing  animals  the  principal  are  tbe  fox,  Ibe 
bearer,  the  marten,  the  otter,  the  mink,  the 
lynx,  and  tbe  wolverene.  On  the  coasts  are 
found  the  tVir  seal,  tlie  mun  source  of  revenue 
in  the  territoiy ;  the  sea  Hon,  closely  allied  to 
tbe  former ;  the  sea  otter,  an  animal  of  solitary 
habits  living  almoet  eicWvely  in  the  water; 
and  the  waJros,  from  which  tbe  natives  obtain 
their  ivory  and  oil.  In  the  adjacent  seas 
whales  are  abundant,  and  cod,  herring,  and  hal- 
ibut are  found  in  prodigious  numbers,  at  the 
proper  seaaons.  A  small  fish  called  the  olikon, 
upward  of  a  foot  in  length  and  of  a  silvery 
hue,  is  also  very  abundant  along  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  fat- 
test  of  all  known  fish.  The  various  sjieoies  of 
salmon  which  throng  the  Alaskan  rivers  occur 
in  numbers  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed  belief 
The  weak  and  injured  fish  which  die  after 
spawning  time  are  sometimes  thrown  up  along 
the  river  banks  by  the  waves,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  Immensequantitiesofaalmon 
and  other  river  fish  are  caught  and  dried.  In 
summer,  Alaska  is  the  nesting  place  of  myriads 
of  migratory  birds.  Geese  and  docks,  swans, 
ospreys,  eaglea,  and  gulls  arrive  about  the  first 
of  Hay  from  southem  latitudes,  and  remain 
till  early  autumn,  when  they  leave  the  country 
to  the  ptarmigan,  the  white  hawk,  and  the 
arctic  owl.  The  rich  berries  of  the  interior 
afford  them  excellent  food.  Here  the  nests  of 
the  canvas-beck  duck,  so  long  aonght  for  in 
vain  in  other  regions,  were  first  discovered. 
Uosquitoes  abound  daring  the  summer  months 
along  the  Yukon  valley.  Beetles  and  several 
varieties  of  butterfly  are  known  to  occur. — The 
natives  of  Alaska  may  properly  be  classed  into 
two  divisions:  the  Esquimaui  and  kindred 
tribes,  and  the  Indiana.  To  the  flrat  belong 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the 
Innnits,  who  are  settled  on  the  islands  along 
the  coast  from  Behring  strut  to  Mt  St. 
Eliaa.  Their  intercourse  with  tbe  Rueriana 
has  deprived  the  Aleota  of  all  their  nat^oaal 
oharacteristica ;  but  they  are  as  yet  by  no 
means  civilized,  tfaongh  many  of  them  profess 
the  Christianity  of  the  Greek  church.    Hont- 


ing  the  ftir  teal  and  sea  otter  is  their  prinoipal 
occupation.  Of  tbe  Indians,  the  Co- Yukon  is 
the  largest  tribe  on  the  Yukon  river.  They 
dwell  during  tbe  winter  in  underground  huts, 
and  are  greatly  feared  by  the  surrounding  na- 
tives of  other  tribes,  on  account  of  their  fiercer 
nature  and  aunerior  prowess. — The  fisheries 
and  the  fbr  traae  are  the  leading  industries  of 
the  territory.  In  1870  the  product  of  the  fish- 
ery, in  salted  codfish  alone,  was  10,612,000 
lbs.  The  taking  of  fiir  seals,  which  is  for  tbe 
most  part  restricted  to  the  Pribyloff  islands,  is 
now  regulated  by  act  of  congress,  the  privilege 
being  under  rental  to  a  corporation  at  $55,000 
per  annum.  The  yield  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  unwise  and  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter permitted  in  past  years,  but  onder  the 
present  regnlatious  a  steady  production  of 
100,000  skins  per  annum  can  probably  be  se- 
cured. In  1869,  85,001  seals  were  taken  on 
St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's.  The  average  an- 
nual yield  of  the  sea-otter  skins  is  1,S00,  and 
they  are  worth  |1D0  each.  In  1867-'8  furs  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  were  produced  by  the 
Yukon  district,  and  the  average  product  is  not 
less  than  $7d,000  worth  per  annum.  Tbe  total 
annual  yield  of  tbrs  fWim  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  Alaska  does  not  exceed 
$10,000  in  value.  There  is  a  tffpi'll  trade  in 
ice  with  California,  and  timber  is  exported  in 
limited  quantitiea,  A  large  proportion  of  the 
whale  oil  and  bone  taken  by  the  Behring  sea 
whaling  fieets  is  derived  from  Alaskan  waters. 
— Russia  acquired  her  American  posaesmons 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery.  On  July 
18,  1741,  Yitua  Behring,  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian explorer,  discovered  the  rocky  range  of 
mountams,  the  crowning  peak  of  which  is  Mt. 
St.  Elias.  Subsequently,  and  during  the  same 
Toyage,  he  visited  many  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
until  finally  he  was  overtaken  by  death  at  that 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1779  Capttdn  Cook, 
the  English  navigator,  explored  the  Ala^an 
coast,  and  sailed  far  up  into  the  bay  now 
known  as  Cook's  inlet,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
prove  the  northern  passage  homeward  to 
Great  Brit^u.  Numerous  Russian  oommercial 
expeditions  visited  the  new  region,  and  in  17SS 
a  trading  establishment  was  opened  on  the 
island  of  Kadiak.  Similar  enterprises  fol- 
lowed in  other  looalitiesj  and  in  179B  the  Rus- 
sian-American fur  company  was  oi^anized 
under  sanction  of  the  emperor  Paul,  hj  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  companies  then  existing  in 
the  territory.  This  coii>oratioo  was  granted 
the  exclusive  right  of  bunting  and  fiuiing  in 
the  American  dominion  of  the  czar.  It  estab- 
lished a  line  of  forts  and  trading  posts  along 
the  coast  from  Norton  sound  southward,  with 
occasional  stations  farther  inland,  and  after 
Sitka  was  founded  tbe  headquarters  were  re^ 
moved  from  Eadiak  to  that  place.  The  country 
was  ruled  by  the  company,  the  chief  director 
of  which  exercised  absolute  sway  throughout 
the  colony  till  1802,  when,  tbe  charter  having 
expired,  tbe  government  declined  to  renew  it, 
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in  consequence  of  the  abaies  which  had  grown 
up.  The  compsn?,  however,  continued  in  oon- 
faol  b;  permisaion  of  the  home  onthoritiea.  In 
1865-'7  the  territory  was  explored  by  a  »oieii- 
tifia  oorpa  aent  ont  from  the  United  States  to 
aelaot  a  roate  for  tbe  BnsBO-Amerioan  tel^raph 
line,  a  project  which  waa  abandoned  in  oonae- 
qnence  of  the  gacocBsfol  laying  of  the  AtlanlJo 
cables.  Negotiations  were  b^un  in  1S6T  for 
the  pnrchase  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States ;  (7,800,000  was  the  price  agreed  to  be 
ptud,  and  the  treaty  was  ratiHed  by  the  senate 
on  May  20  of  the  same  year.  On  Oct.  18 
Brig.  Gen.  Lovell  H.  Roaseean  of  the  United 
States  army,  having  been  appointed  commis- 
noner  for  that  purpose,  formally  took  poasea- 
rion  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Alaska  constitntea  a  military  and  col- 
lection district,  with  heodquuters  at  Sitka. — 
See  "TrsTels  and  Adventures  in  Alaska,"  by 
Frederick  Whyraper  (London,  1869),  and 
"Alaska  and  its  ReBouroes,"  by  W.  H.  Ball 
(Boston,  18T0).     (See  snpplenient.) 

iLiVi,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain, 
•eparftted  from  Old  Castile  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Ebro,  and  from  Biscay  and  Gnipuzooa  on  the 
N.  by  mountain  ranges;  area,  1,203  sq.m.;  pop. 
in  1867  (estimated),  102,000.  The  moontains 
ramify'  over  the  whole  province,  and  yield  a 
great  variety  of  minerals,  atone,  and  tmiber, 
There  ore  nnmerons  mineral  springs.  The  soil 
is  most  fertile  along  tba  Ebro,  in  the  Bioja 
Alaveso,  where  chiefly  wine  and  fruits  are 
prodnoed ;  and  in  the  other  valleys  abundance 
of  muze,  hemp,  and  garden  fruits  ore  raised. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  ezolnsively  Basques. 
(See  Basquu.)  The  chief  towns  ore  Yitorio, 
the  capital,  OrdoQa,  TreviSo,  and  Balvatierra. 

AU,  a  vMtmeat  of  white  linen  or  linen  and 
lace,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  bonnd  around 
the  waist  by  a  cincture,  worn  by  sub-deacons 
and  all  the  snpeiior  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  while  officiating  in  the 
more  solemn  functions  of  divine  aerricc 

ILBl,  a  city  of  Italy,  province  of  Ouneo,  on 
the  Taaara,  8S  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  Turin ;  pop.  aboat 
10,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  on  ancient 
cathedral.    There  is  a  large  trade  in  cattle. 

lLliCCT&  L  A  S.  E.  province  of  Spain, 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Mnroia; 
area,  6,666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867  (estimated), 
221,000.  Large  portions  of  the  province  are 
level,  and  the  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile; 
but  the  surface  is  varied,  and  in  the  west  monn- 
tainoos.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Segura, 
Hondo,  and  Jucar.  The  chief  towns  are  Alba- 
oete,  Almansa,  Yillarobledo,  Caudete,  Aloor&z, 
Toborra,  Hellin,  and  Segura.  II.  A  city,  capi- 
tal of  the  preceding  province,  Mtuated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  on  the  highway  and  railroad  between 
Uadrid  and  Cartagena,  1S5  m.  (direct)  S.  E. 
of  Madrid;  pop.  in  1860,  17,088.  The  town  la 
well  built,  and  has  liees  called  the  Sheffield  of 
Spain  fi^)m  its  former  large  businesa  in  ent- 
lerr;  bnt  the  manufacture  has  greatly  declined, 
and  the  chief  prodnctdons  now  are  coarse  dag- 
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gers  and  sword  knives  (pullalet).  There  is  a 
large  general  trade  with  other  towns. 

ALBA  LOKGA,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  oitiee 
of  Latium,  and  the  mother  of  Rome,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  legends,  built  by  As- 
caniuB  or  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  is 
Bud  to  have  been  called  Alba  from  a  white  sow 
found  in  its  vicinity  by  .^dbos,  and  Longa  from 
its  form.  Its  last  kings  of  the  Ascsnion  line 
were  Numitor,  the  irrand&ther  of  Romnlna, 
and  Amulius.  The  Curiatii  fought  for  its  in- 
dependence and  enpremocy  against  the  Horatii 
of  Rome.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tullua  Hostihua, 
except  the  temples,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Rome  about  650  B.  0.  Strabo  saya 
it  atood  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Albann^ 
east  of  the  lake  of  the  aame  name. 

ALIAK,  Bals^  said  to  have  been  the  first  mar- 
tyr for  Ohristianity  in  Britain.  He  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Verulaminm,  went  to  Rome  in 
company  with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Oaer- 
leon,  became  a  ObrisUan,  and  returned  after 
serving  seven  years  in  the  Roman  army.  It  Is 
generuly  believed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  time  of  the  peraeontion  of  Diocletian, 
but  authorities  differ  OS  to  the  precise  date.  Bede 
fixes  it  at  236;  Usher  reckons  it  am<»ig  the 
events  of  803.  About  4O0  or  COO  years  after 
his  martyrdom,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
built  a  large  monastery  in  honor  of  him. 
Around  this  monastery  grew  up  the  present 
town  of  Bt.  Albans  in  Hertfordsiiire. 

1LIA.\ENSES,  the  name  given  by  some  writers 
to  that  division  of  the  Catharista  who  believed 
in  an  absolute  dualism,  in  opposition  to  the 
Oonoorrezensea  and  Bagnoienses,  who  believed 
in  one  supreme  principle.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  town  of  Alba,  on  the  Tanaro,  in  Ked- 
mont,  where  the  sect  had  one  of  its  chief  com- 
munities. Another  community  was  at  Don- 
nezaohnm  (probably  Donsenao)  in  southern 
France;  after  which  place  it  was  also  some- 
times called.     (See  Cathabists.) 

ALBAin,  or  Alkaaa,  FraMtan,  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Bologna,  March  17, 1G78,  died 
Oct.  4, 1660.  He  Rtttdicd  under  Denia  Calvaert 
and  Lndovico  Carroeci.  His  frescos  in  the 
national  church  of  the  Spaniards  in  Rome 
brought  him  into  notice.  His  fame  is  chief- 
ly founded  upon  his  amoller  paintings.  He 
loved  to  punt  pleasant  landscapes,  Venus  and 
Oupid,  young  girts  and  ohiJdran,  hie  own  ^12 
children  by  nis  beautifhl  second  wife  servmg 
him  as  models  for  his  finest  figures. 

ALBAKIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of 
Asia,  1x)rdering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  bound- 
ed W.  by  Iberia,  N.  by  the  Cerannian  branch 
of  the  Caucaana,  and  8.  by  tba  Cyrus  (Kur) 
and  the  Araxes  (Aras).  It  comprised  por- 
tions of  modem  Dsghestan,  Lesghistan,  and 
Shirvan.  Its  inhabitants  were  a  handsome 
and  warlike  people,  of  Scythio  race,  probably 
idoitioal  with  the  Alani.  They  bronght  a 
formidable  army  into  the  field  agunstPompey. 
Thoo^  often  defeated,  they  were  never  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans. 
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ALBAKIl  (called  by  the  natives  Shhiptria,  and 
bj  the  Turks  Amatitlib),  a  province  of  Enro- 
pean  Torkey,  between  lat  89°  and  48°  N.  and 
Ion.  19°  and  21°  SO'  E.,  extending  for  abont 
2B0  miles  along  the  Adnatia  and  Ionian  seas, 
and  having  a  breadth  in  the  centre  and  parts  of 
ttie  north  of  upward  of  100  milea,  and  in  the 
Bonth,  near  the  golf  of  Arta,  of  not  more  than 
40  miJes.  It  is  bonaded  on  tiie  N.  by  Mon- 
tenegro and  Bosnia,  on  the  £.  by  Turkish 
Bervia,  Macedonia,  and  Tbessaly,  and  on 
the  B.  by  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Pop.  estimated  at  2,000,000.  Albania  em- 
braoea  ancient  Kpirus,  Illyris  G-rsoa,  and  the 
K^oining  parts  of  ancient  Dalmatia.  The  ridge 
of  mountains  andently  chiefly  known  as  the 
8oardus  and  the  Pindue  forma  its  ill~deflned 
northern  and  eastern  boundary.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  is  nidged  and  monn- 
tainouB.  Nine  ranges  of  hills  intersect  it  &om 
JIT.  £.  to  S.  W.,  wiUi  elevations  of  from  4,000 
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to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with 
enow  three  fourths  of  the  year.  The  rivers  are 
inconsiderable,  and  many  of  them  daring  the 
summer  are  qnite  or  nearly  dry ;  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Drin  and  the  Voyutza.  There 
are  several  lakes,  among  them  those  of  Scu- 
tari, Ochrida,  and  Janina.  In  the  mountains 
and  forests  there  are  bears,  wolves,  wild 
hogs,  and  deer ;  sheep,  goata,  and  cows  are 
tended  in  the  valleys ;  and  there  is  an  exoel- 
lent  breed  of  horses.  Eagles  and  varions  kinds 
of  birds  are  plentiftil,  and  hawking  is  the  fa- 
vorite amusement  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The 
varied  vegetation  exhibits  many  forms  similar 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  The  exports  of  Albania  consist 
of  OH,  wool,  m^ze,  tobacco,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  timber,  and  some  embroidered  velvets 
and  cloths.  Merchandise  is  carried  inland  by 
mcADB  of  pack  horses,  four  or  five  of  whidi 


are  attached  together  by  cords  and  gnided  by 
one  man.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Ali 
Pasha,  by  boilding  roads  and  suppressing  gangs 

of  robbera,  added  much  to  the  facility  (h  inter- 
nal traffic. — Lower  or  southern  Albania  con- 
stitutes the  eyalet  of  Janioa,  and  upper  Alba- 
nia comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  divisions 
of  Frisrend,  Monastir,  and  Scutari.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  tribes  is  that  uf  the  Mirdites 
in  the  north,  whose  territory  has  never  been  in- 
vaded by  the  Turks,  and  who  acknowledge  no 
snt>iection  to  the  Porte,  except  in  sapplying  a 
contingent  to  the  army  io  case  of  war.  The 
Albanians  are  mnscalar,  active,  and  erect  The 
women  are  tall  and  strong,  witb  an  air  indi- 
cating ill  treatment  and  laborious  work.  The 
dress  of  tiie  people  is  fantastic  and  complicated. 
The  wealthy  Albanian  wears  over  a  close-fit- 
ting vest,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  an  open  jack- 
et, with  open  sleeves,  richly  embroidered.  A 
frilled  skirt  falls  to  his  knees  from  a  broad  ^r* 
die,  in  which  are  stuck  his  silver-mounted  pis- 
tols, on  the  ornamentation  of  which  be  spends 
extravagant  sums,  and  his  yataghan.  Cloth 
leggings,  likewise  embroidered,  cover  the  legs, 
and  he  wears  the  fez.  A  pecnliar  garment,  as- 
snmed  when  travelling,  is  the  capote,  a  cloak  of 
wool  or  horse-hair.  The  Albanians  are  a  na- 
tion of  warrion,  early  trained  to  discipline,  and 
constituting  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Turkish 
army.  Their  national  name  is  Shkipetars ;  the 
Turks  call  them  Amauts.  WallaoliB  and  Greeks 
live  scattered  among  them.  A  mde  kind  of 
Mohammedanism  has  gradually  supplanted  tlie 
Christianity  of  the  country. — Though  Albania 
has  several  times  changed  its  name,  its  masters, 
and  its  boundaries,  a  people  cherishing  un- 
changed their  nationality,  language,  and  man- 
ners nave  irom  the  earliwit  records  of  history 
occupied  its  mountains.  First,  the  fierce  tribes 
of  EpiruB  and  the  still  more  savage  Illyrians  had 
pOBsesrion  of  the  country,  and  witlistood  alike 
the  efiorts  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans  to 
civilize  them.  On  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  one  of  the  im- 
Krial  family  of  Comnenus  succeeded  in  estab- 
bing  a  dynasty  in  this  district,  and  the 
despots  of  Albania  continued  for  two  centu- 
ries only  secOTid  in  power  to  the  emperors  of 
Conatantinopie.  Mohammed  II.,  having  con- 
qnered  Constantinople,  marched  against  the 
Albanians,  only  to  experience  a  sueceseion  of 
defeata.  Tlie  heroism  of  George  Castriota, 
commonly  known  in  history  as  Scanderbeg  or 
Iskander,  their  last  independent  prince,  re- 
sisted for  more  than  20  years  the  whole  force 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  it  was  not  tjll 
his  death  in  14G7  that  Albania  was  annexed 
to  the  Turkish  dominions.  Albania  was  di- 
vided into  several  distinct  pashalics  till  the 
close  of  last  century,  when  Ali  Pasha,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  the  principal  chief, 
snoceeded  in  establisliing  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  over  alt  its  territory,  and  a 
wide  extent  beyond.  After  bis  overthrow, 
and  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  the 
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,  AlbaniftiiB  were  inclined  to  make  oommon 
cftoae  with  the  latter;  but  their  attempts  to 
eoOperat«  in  the  war  prodaeed  onlj  their  mas- 
sacre and  harah  treatment  bj  the  Greeks,  and 
they  were  therefore  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
tiie  Porte,  to  whieh  thej  have  since  continned 
'  Dominall;  eabjeet — The  Albanian  lan^age 
belongs  to  the  lodo-Enropean  family  of  lan- 
'  gnogea,  and  is  spoken  in  different  dialects  in 
the  north  and  sonth.  The  original  stock  of 
words  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  IHjrians,  but  it  is  mixed  up  with 
Greek,  Latiu,  Turkish,  Italian,  Freucli,  and 
Slavic.  Ifany  of  the  Albanians,  particularlj 
the  Toskaris  in  the  sonth,  speak  the  modem 
Qreek,  and  in  that  part  of  the  oountr;  the 
Albanian  proper  is  also  more  mixed  with 
Greek  than  tiie  Gag  dialect  in  the  nortb. 
Xjlander  and  Bopp  have  written  on  the  Al- 
banian language.  The  work  of  the  latter,  I7'«A«r 
dai  Atdanen»ehe,  was  published  in  Beriin  In 
1855.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  alphabets 
are  used  in  Albanian  books.  Latin  lettersbave 
been  adcwt^d  in  the  translatioa  of  thoNew  Tes- 
tament (Constantinople,  1669),  and  in  ver«ons 
from  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Prince 
Lonis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  occasional 
Greek  letters,  and  in  other  contemporary 
works,  Greek  letters  have  been  used  by  Anaa- 
tasio  £alnrioti  (Athens,  18Q0),  by  Baltorio 
(Constantinople,  1SQ9),  and  in  tlie  A^abeto 
gmeraU  AloatioSpirotico  (Leghorn,  19BB), 
which  last  is  also  contdned  in  A  Ihra  d'lttHa 
gli  Albaneti  (Leghorn,  1870).  An  Albanian 
grammar  has  been  lately  pubhshed  at  Leghorn 
(^GrammatoU/gia  Albanete).  Prince  Louis  Ln- 
cien  Bonaparte's  version  of  the  parable  of  the 
sower  in  Matthew  has  been  published  under 
his  aospicee  in  the  Sicnlo-Albanese,  the  Oa- 
labro-Albanese,  and  the  Soutari-Albanese  dia- 
lects (London,  ISBS-'TO).  Albanian  literature 
connsts  chief  7  of  popular  songs  and  fairy  tales. 
The  late  Austrian  consal  at  Byra,  Mr.  de  Hahu, 
is  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  in  his  Alba- 
netitehe  Studien  (Jena,  1854),  and  Oritehitch- 
Albanetueha  Marehm  (3  vols.,  Leipsio,  1864). 
Dora  d'Istria,  the  author  of  the  "Mussniman 
and  Roumanian  Albanians,"  has  in  other  recent 
publications  thrown  much  light  upon  the  Alba- 
nian language  and  poetry. 

ALBANO  (anc.  Albanum),  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Rome,  near  the  soathem  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Albano,  14  m.  S.  £.  of  Rome ; 
pon.  0,300.  It  oocnpies  the  Nte  of  Pompoy'a 
villa,  and  is  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  laxe  to 
that  of  ancient  Alba  Longa.  It  is  a  favorito 
Bommer  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  scenery  and  pure  air.  It 
possesses  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  many 
fine  ruina.  The  Albano  wine,  which  is  made 
in  the  vicinity,  was  already  ^mous  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  lake  of  Albano,  or  Lago 
di  Castello,  is  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, and  ifl  snrronnded  by  hnge  basaltic  rocks. 

ALBiinr.  L  An  E.  county  of  New  York, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  S.  in  part 
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hj  the  Uohawk;  area,  609  sq.  m. ;  pop.  !a 
1870,  1S3,053.  NormanskiU  and  CatskiU 
creeks  ftiraish  it  with  good  water  power.  The 
land  near  the  Hudson  and  some  of  the  other 
streams  is  fertile ;  but  in  the  N.  and  W.,  where 
the  surface  is  mountainona,  itis  less  productive, 
and  in  some  places  sterile.  The  E.  part  is  cov- 
ered with  immense  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and 
travel,  the  sand  in  some  places  being  40  feet 
deep.  Iron,  hydraulic  limestone,  marl,  and 
gypaum  are  found,  though  they  are  not  abun- 
dant. The  productions  in  1870  were  14,669 
bushels  of  wheat,  129,695  of  rye,  166,350  of 
com,  784,146  of  oats,  97,206  of  barley,  160,594 
of  buckwheat,  637,068  of  potatoes,  115,666  tons 
of  hay,  137,641  lbs.  of  wool,  1,142,788  of  but- 
ter, and  lSa,S64  of  hops.  In  1866  the  value 
of  larms  was  $16,961,188,  of  atock  $1,820,876, 
and  of  tools  1791,486.  There  were  864  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  employing  9,292 
hands,  180  churches,  18  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  7  savings  banks.  The  Erie  and 
Obamplain  canala  and  several  railroads  termi- 
nate in  this  county.  The  assessed  ralae  of 
real  estate  in  18T0  was  (88,557,176,  and  of 
personal  property  $7,685,171.  Besides  Albany, 
the  capita],  Cohoes  and  West  Troy  are  impor- 
tant maufacturing  places.  Albany  county  was 
organized  in  1688,  and  originally  extended  £. 
of  the  Hudson,  and  included  the  whole  colony 
N.  and  W.  of  its  present  limits.  II>  An  E. 
county  of  Wyoming,  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  territory,  abont  265  m.;  ares, 
about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  18T0, 2,021.  The 
Union  Pacifio  railroad  passoa  through  the  S. 


of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation  and  near  the  head  of  tide  water,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  lat.  42° 
89'  8"  N.,  Ion.  78"  82'  W  145  m.  N.  of  New 
York  city,  164  m.  W,  of  Boston,  and  8T0  m. 
N.  E.  of  Washington.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial censuses,  the  population  of  Albany  in  1790 
was  8,606;  in  1800,  5,849;  1810,  10,762; 
1820,  12,541;  1830,  24,238;  1840,  88,762; 
1850,  50,782;  1855,  57,838:  1860,  62,867; 
1865,  62,613;  18T0,  69,423.  But  the  popula- 
tion  now  (1878)  is  probably  not  fer  from  80,- 
000,  as  the  boundaries  hare  been  enlai^ed  by 
the  addition  of  parts  of  Bethlehem  and  Water- 
vhet,  and  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  city  limits  had  in  1870  a  population  of  76,- 
316.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  river  the 
ground  rises  into  a  plateau  about  200  feet  above 
tide  level,  and  then  extends  westward  in  a 
aandy  plain.  The  slope  toward  the  river  ia 
divided  into  four  distinct  ridges,  separatod  by 
valleys,  which  were  originally  deep  and  diffi- 
cult te  cross;  bnt  these  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  grading,  and  within  a  mile  from  the 
river  nearly  disappear.  The  tide  rises  about 
one  foot  in  the  river  here.  Notwithstanding 
the  occasional  obstruction  of  navigation  by  the 
"overslaugh"  (see  Hrt«oir  Rivsb),  Albany 
ia  peculiarly  favored  as  a  commercial  town. 
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The  Erie  c.inal  termmateg  in  a  baaln  here,  uid 
the  Kew  York  Central  and  Hadfton  River  rail- 
road passes  throagh  the  northern  bonier  of  the 
eitj,  croMJng  the  Hudson  river  upon  a  bridge. 
The  Alhasj  and  Bnaqaehanna  railroad  extends 
to  BinghamtoD  on  the  Erie  railway ;  the  Al- 
bany and  Vermont  railroad  connects  with  lines 
to  Vermont  and  Canada ;  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad  terminates  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  oitension  of  the  Walkill 
Valley  rdlroad  to  Albany  was  permitted  in 
18T0,  and  a  rdlroad  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hadson  soalhward  has  been  proposed,  bat 
neither  has  yet  been  built.  A  road  is  also  pro- 
jected from  opposite  Albany  to  Sand  Lake. 
The  Hudson  nver  bridge,  built  of  timber,  was 
opened  Feb.  22,  1866.  It  has  21  piers,  a  draw 
which  leaves  an  open  passage  110  ft.  wide  on 
each  side  when  tnrQcd,  4  spans  of  ITS  ft.,  and 
14  of  72  ft.  each.  It  is  1,053  ft.  long,  and  in- 
cluding the  appmadhes  4,253  ft.,  and  cost  wilh 
real  estate,  &o.,  about  {1,100,000.  The  bridge 
company,  consisting  of  the  railroads  in  interest, 
having  been  authorized  to  constmct  a  new 
bridge  near  the  foot  of  Exchange  street,  while 
retaming  the  former,  it  was  commenced  in 
May,  1870.  and  finished  Jan.  1,  1872.  It  is  an 
iron  truss  bridge,  1,014  ft,  long  and  30  ft,  aboce 
the  water,  with  11  spans  and  a  draw  of  274  ft. 
It  is  used  only  for  foot  passengers  and  passenger 
trains,  while  the  former  is  used  for  frei^t. 
— The  old  state  capitol,  a  plain  brown  stone 
etmctore  built  in  1807  for  $178,000,  is  still  oc- 
cupied, but  will  be  demolished  as  soon  as  the 
costly  new  capitol  is  finished.  In  1866  an  act 
was  passed  aathorizing  tiie  erection  of  a  new 
capitol,  on  condition  that  the  city  of  Albany 
tibould  give  to  the  slate  for  the  purpose  the 


ground  commonly  known  aa  the  Congress  Hall 
block,  extending  ftom  State  street  to  Washing- 
ton avenue,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
capitol.  In  1867  tlie  first  appropriation  of 
$260,000  was  made  for  the  building,  and  the 
comer  stone  was  laid  Jnne  24, 1S71.  The  ma- 
terial is  Mdne  granite,  and  the  edifice  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  America,  ex- 
cepting the  federal  capitol  at  Washington. 
The  ultimate  cost  can  only  be  coqjectured,  bat 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1872,  when  the  foundation  and 
basement  story  only  had  been  erected,  the  ex- 
penditure already  amounted  to  $2,037,670  41. 
The  state  library,  a  handsome  fire-proof  build- 
ing ft'onting  on  State  street,  in  rear  of  the  old 
capitol,  contains  86,000  volumes:  its  law  sec- 
tion is  the  strongest  end  best  In  February, 
1872,  congress  appropriated  $360,000  for  a 
building  in  Albany  to  accommodate  the  United 
States  courts,  post  office,  custom  house  officials, 
Ac,  the  city  giving  the  site. — Among  the  state 
institutions  are  the  geological  and  agricultural 
hall,  and  a  state  normal  school  established  in 
1 844  for  educating  teachers  in  common  schools. 
The  state  hall  on  Eagle  street,  built  of  white 
marble  in  1343  at  a  cost  of  $360,000,  contains 
ttie  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  comptroller,  treasurer,  canal  board, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  &c.  The 
city  hall,  on  Eagle  street,  foot  of  Washington 
avenue,  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  marble, 
was  finished  in  1832.  It  is  100  ft.  front  by  80 
deep,  three  stories  high,  and  has  in  front  a  re- 
cessed porch  in  the  second  aud  third  stories, 
supiiorted  by  six  Ionic  columns.  In  18B9-'70 
a  new  city  building  was  erected  on  8.  Pearl 
street  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  and  is  used  by  tho 
police  and  civil  justices'  courts,  fire  and  police 
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departmentB,  park  commUstoiiers,  aMeesora, 
Ac  AmoDK  tbe  IocaI  inatimtioDB  most  worth  j 
of  DOt«  ore  the  merchants'  eiohan^,  the  Dud- 
ley obserratorj,  the  Albonj  medical  coUegQ, 
the  law  schiKii  of  the  oniverBitj  of  Albany,  the 
citj  hospital,  the  St.  Peter's  hoepitaL  the  Al- 
bany and  the  Bt.  Vincent  orphan  asylums,  the 
city  dispensary,  the  home  of  the  friendless,  the 
Albany  institute,  the  yonng  men's  association, 
the  yonng  men's  Christian  association,  the  Al- 
bany academy,  the  Albany  female  academy, 
the  academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the 
academy  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  Dad- 
le;  observatory,. named  after  Charles  £.  Dod- 
ky,  once  mayor  of  Albany  and  Umted  Statea 
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senator,  and  founded  by  the  gifts  of  his  widow 
(Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley)  and  others,  was  incor- 
porated in  1852  and  dedicated  in  1856.  It  has 
a  valoable  special  library,  a  13-inch  eqnstorial 
instrument,  a  meridian  circle,  a  transit  instni- 
ment,  a  calculating  and  printing  engine  (the 
only  one  in  the  country),  and  self-recording 
meteorological  instruments  of  many  Icinds.  It 
gives  eiact  time  by  telegraph  to  the  city  and  to 
varions  railroads.  The  yonng  men'^  associa-' 
tion,  formed  in  1838,  supports  a  lecture  course 
during  the  winter,  and  has  a  library  of  attore 
12,000  volumes,  and  a  reading  room  supplied 
with  75  papers  and  80  other  periodicals.  It  ia 
the  ddest  institutioa  of  the  kmd  in  the  United 
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States,  and  has  about  1,100  members.  There 
are  M  churches:  Baptist,  0;  Congrtf^tiooal, 
3 ;  Protestant  Episco)>Bl,  S ;  Evangelical,  2  ; 
Friends',  1 ;  Jewish,  S ;  Evangeliesu  Lutheran, 
4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  8;  Presbyterian,  6; 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch,  S ;  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 10;  and  United  Preshyteriao,  1.  A  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  church  was  formed 
in  1640,  and  a  quaint  edifice  of  this  order  stood 
inSute  street  at  Broadway  till  1806.  A  Lo- 
theran  church  was  formed  in  1660,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  in  1T15,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
society  in  1796.  The  communion  plate  of  St. 
Peter's  cbnrch  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne 
for  the  Onondaga  Indians.    The  number  of 


pnblioBchoolsisie,  of  whieh  one  is  for  colored 
children  ;  there  is  also  a  free  academy  with  8 
teachers  and  214  pupils.  The  penitentiary, 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
from  the  capitol,  was  bnilt  in  1845--'6,  and  has 
600  cells.  At  the  close  of  1871  there  wore 
about  GOO  convicts,  a  large  numl)er  of  whom 
wore  prisoners  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
tract system  of  labor  is  adopted,  tiio  rnen  being 
employed  in  shoemoking  and  the  women  in 
choir-seating.  The  income  exceeds  the  expen- 
diture by  a  sum  varying  from  {10,000  to  $20,- 
000  a  year,  while  in  all  the  other  penitentiaries 
of  the  state  there  is  an  annual  deficiency  of 
from  ^0,000  to  tl2S,000.     There  are  no  pun- 
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iahtnents  for  refrBotor7  prisoners  except  con- 
finement in  B,  solitarj  cetl.  Bcliool  la  kept  for 
those  who  ohooae  to  attend  on  two  evenings  of 
the  ireek,  and  there  is  a  library  of  1^400 
Tolnmes.  In  1869  the  old  bnrial  groonds, 
penitentjary  grounds,  almshoase  farm,  and 
Washington  parade  ground,  In  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  were  set  apart  for  a  publio 
park,  to  be  known  as  "  Washington  Park." 
— For  80'  years  after  the  revolation,  Albany 
was  the  seat  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  western 

Eart  of  the  state,  the  prodnce  being  brought  ia 
7  sleighs  in  winter ;  hot  the  growth  of  the  city 
was  not  rapid.  The  first  great  impulse  to  its 
commercial  prosperity  was  given  by  the  snc- 
oessfnl  trip  of  the  Clermont,  tiie  first  steamboat 
of  Fnlton,  in  180T,  and  the  improvements  in 
steam  navigation  which  immediately  foUowed. 
The  steamboats  now  npon  the  Hudson  river 
are  among  the  largest  that  navigate  any  inland 
waters.  TheEriecanal,complet«dinl825,and 
the  various  lines  of  rulroad  constmcted  unce 
itat  time,  have  each  essentially  added  to  the 
growth  and  proeperity  of  the  city.  The  total 
amount  of  property  reaching  tide  water  at  Al- 
bany by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  for  the 
year  1871  was  846,829  tons,  vaiaed  at  $16,806,- 
2GB;  the  total  cleared  from  Albany  the  same 
year  by  both  canals  was  82,078  tons,  valued  at 
$4,7C8,9T1 ;  and  the  amount  of  oona!  tolls  col- 
lected at  this  place  was  $2,837,077.  The  total 
nnmber  of  cars  of  grain  inspected  at  Albany  in 
1871  was  2,596;  the  sales  of  grain  at  the  com 
exchange  here  thesame  year  aggregated  3,947,- 
000  bushels.  The  lumber  market  of  Albany  is 
the  largest  in  the  state ;  the  volne  of  the  boards, 
shingles,  timber,  &c.,  received  here  in  ISTO 
was  nearly  $10,000,000.  There  are  82  slips 
fW)m  tlie  river  for  receiving  boats,  and  a  river 
dock  more  than  a  mile  long  for  loading  boats 
and  barges.  There  is  also  in  the  river  a  pier, 
not  connected  with  the  shore,  about  1,100  feet 
'  long.  The  Albany  board  of  lumber  dealers 
was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  in  1871  there 
were  67  firms  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  very  important  and  extensive 
manufactories,  of  which  the  most  nnmerous 
are  9  boiler  and  steam  engine  works,  IS  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  18  breweries,  17  carriage 
bnilders,  10  flouring  mills,  18  harness  ftctories, 
4  piano  &ctories,  18  iron  fonuderies,  17  machine 
shops,  8  sawing  and  planing  mills,  12  stove 
founderies,  and  11  soap  and  candle  factories, 
besides  extensive  lactories  of  car  wheels,  saws, 
oilcloth,  agricultural  implements.  Jewelry,  sil- 
ver wore,  cabinet  ftimitnre,  &c.  The  city  has 
9  banks,  e  savings  banks,  6  insnrance  compa- 
Dies,  and  7  daily,  I  tri-weekly,  3  semi-weekly, 
6  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals, — Albany 
is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  original  13  colo- 
nies except  Jamestown,  Vo.  Henry  Hndson, 
in  the  yacht  Half  Moon,  moored  in  Septem- 
ber, 1609,  at  a  point  which  is  now  in  Broad- 
way, Albany.  Several  Dutch  navigators  as- 
cended the  river  to  the  some  place  dnri^  the 
next  three  or  fonr  years,  and  in  1014  the  Dutch 


built  the  first  fbrt  on  an  island  below  the  pres- 
ent city,  which  is  hence  called  Castle  island. 
In  1618  a  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Normanskill;  and  in  1838  another  was  erected 


quadrangular  fort  called  Fort  Frederick  was 
afterward  bnilt  «i  the  high  ground,  now  State 
street,  between  St  Peter's  church  and  the 
geological  hall,  with  lines  of  palisades  extend- 
ing down  Steuben  and  Hudson  streets  to  the 
river.  These  fortifications  were  demolished 
soon  oftertbe  revolution,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  their  existenoe  now  remaining  is  the  curved 
outlines  which  they  have  given  to  the  streets 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  dty.  The  place  was 
called  by  the  Dutch  New  Oran^  and  rotuned 
that  name  until  the  whole  province  passed  into 
possession  of  the  English  m  1664,  when  Kew 
Orange  was  changed  to  Albany,  in  honor  of 
the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterward  James 
H.  In  1686  Albany  city  was  incorporated  by 
patent  Peter  Schuyler  was  the  hrst  mayor. 
The  Schuyler  family  posaessed  the  good  wiU  of 
the  Indiaiu  t«  sndi  a  degree  that  while  other 
settlements  were  desolatM  by  Indian  forays, 
Albany  was  never  attacked  by  them.  Besides 
its  ancient  importance  as  a  centre  of  the  Indian 
trade,  Albany  afterward  became  the  point 
where  the  great  military  expeditions  against 
Canada  were  fitted  out  It  was  fortified  at  an 
early  period,  and  although  often  threatened 
with  invasion,  no  hostile  army  ever  reached  the 
city.  Here  assembled  the  first  convention  for 
the  union  of  the  colonies.  It  was  held  in  1T64, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  wasitaleadingmember. 
The  ostensible  object  of  this  convention  was 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  savages, 
but  the  plan  of  union  then  drawn  op  and 
adopted  was  the  first  recorded  in  the  history  rf 
the  coontry.  Albany  became  the  state  capital 
in  1797.  It  has  been  visited  by  several  disaa- 
trouH  fires,  of  which  those  in  1797  and  1848 
were  most  destructive.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town  has  often  been  inundated. 

ILBANT,  an  eastern  district  of  Cape  Colony, 
on  the  coast,  traversed  by  the  Sneeow  (snow) 
mountuns  and  some  other  ranges,  and  by  the 
Great  Fish  river;  area,  1,792  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1866,  16,264,  including  4,229  CoflVes  and  1,47S 
Hottentots.  The  snrtace  is  undulating,  and 
the  scenery  varies  f^om  rugged  heighta  to 
pleasant  plains.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The 
soil  produces  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and 
cotton.  A  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers  ia 
stock  raising.     Capital,  Graham's  Town, 

ALBUTY,  Ltitae  Harle  CaraltM  Bitabe,  countess 
of,  wife  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  association  with  the  poet  Alfieri, 
bom  in  Hons,  Belgium,  Sept.  20,  1768,  died  in 
Florence,  Jan,  29,  1824.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Gustavus  Adolpbus  of  Stolberg- 
Gedem,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leuthen.  In 
1TT2  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward 
StnaH,  grandson  of  James  II.,  and  pretender  to 
the  British  crown,  known  as  the  count  of  Al- 
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banjj  who  wae  her  senior  by  88  years.  The 
mamage  wa«  B^d  to  have  been  arraogad  with 
the  hope  of  menacing  the  English  sovereign 

with  a  l^tiiQBte  heir  to  the  rival  Stuart  dy- 


intemperate.  They  lived  at  Florence,  where 
she  i>«came  acquainted  with  the  poet  Alfieri, 
who  conceived  a  psaaionate  regard  for  her.  It 
waa  nnder  her  guidance  that  he  began  towrit« 
his  tragedies.  She  tnis  never  charged  with  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband,  whose  brutality,  how- 
ever, became  so  nnendnrable  that  she  left  him, 
and  Bonght  reftiga  in  a  FlorenUne  and  subse- 
qaently  in  a  Boman  convent.  In  1TB8  ahe 
obtained  a  formal  aeparatjon  from  him  through 
the  interposition  of  Gastavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
who  also  procured  for  her  a  pension  tVom  the 
French  government,  which  was  withdrawn 
alter  the  ontbreak  of  the  revolution.  About  a 
year  after  her  husband's  death  (1768)  the 
comit«s8  is  said  to  have  been  aeoreuy  married 
to  Alfieri,  hut  thej  never  appeared  in  public  as 
bnsband  and  wife,  thongh  he  was  constantly  in 
her  society  at  Paris,  Loudon,  and  Florence, 
where  she  was  received  with  distinction  in  the 
hi^est  circles.  In  Florence  her  social  and 
pMitical  influence  was  so  great  that  Napoleon 
dreaded  it  almost  as  much  as  that  of  Mme.  de 
8ta£l  and  of  Mme.  IWcamier,  especially  in  view 
of  Alfieri's  opposition  to  hia  rnle.  After  the 
death  of  Alfieri  (1603)  the  countess  rended 
chiefly  at  Florence,  where  she  is  stud  to  have 
formed  an  intimate  relation  with  Francois 
Xavier  Favre,  a  French  painter.  Alfieri  says 
in  his  autobiography  that  without  her  inspiring 
inflaence  he  would  have  achieved  nothing. 
She  was  buried  in  the  ohnrch  of  Santa  Crooe 
at  Florence,  in  the  same  tomb  with  Alfieri, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  monument  by  Canova. 
A  biographical  work  entitled  Dig  Or^fln  von 
Albany  has  been  published  by  RenmtHit  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1860). 

ALBiTEGNIlIS,  or  Utttegil  (properly  Mohau- 
MED  BBK  Gbbib  A1.BATAK1),  an  Arabian  prince 
and  astronomer,  died  about  A.  D.  929.  He  is 
alao  called  Uohamedes  Aractensis.  His  princi- 
pal aatron<»nica]  work — mainly  an  abridgment 
of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  though  contwning 
many  original  principles  and  observations — 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Tibur,  and 
pabli^ed  at  Nuremberg  in  1637,  and  afterward 
at  Bologna  in  1 645.  In  the  opinion  of  Lalande, 
he  waa  one  of  the  20  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers that  ever  lived. 

lLBlTR06S(i2iOTn«I«a),  agenns  of  web-footed 
sea  birds,  which  has  three  species — the  com- 
mon albatross,  D.  exulani,  the  albatross  of 
China,  D.  JuCiginota,  and  the  yellow  and  black- 
be«ked  albatross,  P.  ehbyroryneho*.  The  genus 
ia  distinguished  principally  by  a  very  strong, 
.  hard,  straight  beak,  which  suddenly  curves 
downward,  with  a  sharp  hook  at  the  point 
The  feet  are  short;  the  three  toes  long  and 
completely  webbed;  the  wings  very  long  and 
narrow.    The  oommon  albatross  is  the  largest 
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tea  bird  known,  weighing  from  13  to  !S  Iba. 
The  nsnal  extent  of  ite  wings  is  abont  11  feet; 

but    a   specimen    in    the    Leveri  "    "" " 


Albubvu  (IHomsdea  oiokag). 

measured  18  feet,  and  one  was  shot  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  17i  feet  in  Gxt«nL  The 
top  of  its  head  is  mddy  gray ;  all  the  rest  of 
its  plumage  white,  with  the  exoeptaon  of  a  few 
transverse  black  Innds  on  its  back,  and  a  few 
of  the  wing  feathers.  It  is  abundant  from 
the  Southern  ocean  to  Bebring  strait  and  the 
coast  of  Eamtchatka,  frequenting  the  inner 
sea  abont  the  Enrile  islands  and  the  bay  of 
Penahinsk,  in  vast  flocks,  but  scarcely  visit- 
ing at  all  the  eastern  or  American  coasts.  Its 
voracity  is  extreme,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will 
ofton  swallow  whole  a  salmon  of  four  or  five 
pounds  weight.  Its  ordinary  food  is  fish,  fish 
spawn,  and  small  shell  fish;  but  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  any  animal  anbstsnce  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is 
often  taken  by  ssjlors  with  a  line  and  hook 
bwted  with  a  piece  of  fat  pork.  Its  powers  on 
the  wing  are  extraordinary,  as  might  be  pre- 
supposed f^om  the  extreme  lightness  of  its  im- 
mense  hollow  wing  bones,  which  are  said  by 
Edwards  to  be  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  and 
which  the  Eamtchatdales  nae  as  tobacco  pipes; 
and  from  the  great  height,  power,  and  contin- 
uance of  its  flight,  sailors,  who  know  it  gener- 
ally as  the  "man-of-war  bird,"  among  other 
strange  notions,  believe  that  it  sleeps  on  the 
wing. 

IL-BEUMBI,  IM  Hanaa  kMmH,  an  Arabian 
bistorian,  died  about  866.  He  was  minister  of 
religion  at  Bagdad,  resided  at  the  court  of  the 
caliph  Uotawakkel,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  caliph's 
family.  He  wrote  a  work  giving  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Cyprus,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubio,  northern  AlHca,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  an  account 
of  the  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  over 
Ferua,  Transoziana,  and  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indus. 

ILBEMIKLB,  a  central  county  of  Vir^nia, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Blae  Ridge  mountains 
aud  B.  by  the  James  river,  and  watered  by  its 
branches;  area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
27,544,  of  wbomU,B94werBCOlored.  Thesnr- 
face  is  ondnlating,  soil  very  rich  in  the  valleys 
and  river  bottoms,  aud  the  scenery  piotnreaqae. 
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The  produotioDS  in  1870  were  S18,645  bosbela 
of  wheat,  S84,8ei'of  com,  ieO,4Sl  of  oate,  and 
],7Sl,0ig  Iba.  of  tobacco.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Obio  and  Orange,  Alexandria,  and  Manaasasraii- 
roads  interaeot  at  the  capital,  ChBrlottea?il1e. 

iUEKASLG  80CHD,  a  large  inlet  of  the  aea 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  extending  60  m.  into  the  oonntr;, 
and  havinK  a  wLdth  of  A'om  4  to  16  m.  It  ia 
separated  Irom  the  sea  hj  a  narrow  ialand,  ia 
not  affected  br  the  tides,  receives  the  wateri 
of  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers,  and  ia 
nearly  fresh.  It  haa  connection  with  Curritnck 
and  Pamiico  Bonnda  by  inlets,  and  witli  Cheso- 

Eeake  ba;  bj  a  canal  cat  throogh  the  Great 
'ismal  swamp.  Tliis  sonnd  has  not  a  great 
depth  of  water,  and  is  of  comparativelf  little 
value  for  oommercial  purposes. 

ILBOGATl'ClPlCaU,  Ftimcsn,  marchese 
d',  as  Italian  dramatic  writer  and  actor,  bom 
in  Bolc^na,  April  29, 1T28,  died  March  le,  1804. 
He  haa  been  called  the  Garrick  of  Ital;.  His 
jOQth  was  wasted  in  debancherf,  bat  at  the 
a^  of  40  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  b; 
hts  dramatic  compoeitions,  and  as  a  wit  and 
aotor.  His  works  appeared  in  13  vols.  (V  en- 
ice,  l793-'6),  and  6  Tola.  (Boli^na,  1784J. 

ALttXIC  L,  a  ruler  of  Rome  in  the  earij  part 
of  the  lOth  century.  He  was  originally  a  Lom- 
bard nobleman,  but  obtained  through  the.ud 
of  Berengariua  of  Frinli  the  marquiaate  of 
Camerino,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Uaroda, 
the  danghter  of  the  notorioca  Roman  Theodora, 
the  temporal  aathoritj  over  Rome.  He  joined 
Pope  John  X.  in  the  expuluon  of  the  Saracens. 
He  also  ruled  the  dnohj  of  Bpoleto,  He  was, 
however,  banished  from  Rome,  and  floailj 
murdered  in  935.  Hie  widow  wedded  Guido 
of  Tuscanj,  and  after  his  deatb  Hugo  of  Fro- 
Tenoe,  king  of  Italy,  who  was  afterward  ex- 
pelled by  her  aon.  ALBsnio  II.,  who  reigned 
over  Rome  until  his  death  in  954. 

ILBGROin,  aall*,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom 
near  Piaoenza,  Italy,  May  81,  1664,  died  in 
Rome,  June  16,  ITfia.  He  wasthosonof  avina- 
dresaer,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  church. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  gained 
the  favor  of  the  doke  of  Yenddme,  command- 
ing the  French  troops  in  Italy,  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  Paris  in  ITOB,  and  to  Spain  in  ITII, 
acting  as  his  secretary.  In  ITIS  he  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  of  tiie  duke  of  Parma  at  the 
Spanish  court  Ha  was  befriended  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Princess  Oraini;  but,  having  induced 
her  to  employ  him  in  negotiating  the  marriage 
of  Philip  V.  with  Elizabeth  Fameae  of  Parma, 
his  first  act  after  the  queen's  arrival  waa  to  ni^ 
her  to  apply  for  the  dismissal  of  the  princess, 
who  was  at  once  arrested  and  banished.  He 
became  prime  minister  of  Bpain  in  1714,  and  in 
IT17  was  made  a  eardinal  by  Clement  XI. 
His  internal  administration  waa  distinguished 
for  economy,  the  encouragement  of  indnstry, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Spain. 
He  remodelled  the  army,  rebuilt  the  fleet, 
strengthened  the  defences,  and  increased  the 
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foreign  oonunerce.  But  the  ambition  of  restor- 
ing Spun  to  her  former  greatness,  seconded  by 
the  qneen's  ambition  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  her  family,  prompted  him  to  a  violent  for- 
eign policy.  He  seized  on  Sardinia  in  a  tiraa 
of  peace  (1717),  invaded  Sicily  (1T18),  entered 
into  adventurous  schemes  with  Charles  XU,, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Stuarts  against 
France  and  England,  plotted  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  r^enC  Orleans,  and  embroiled  Spun 
with  oil  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  bring- 
ing abont  the  qoadruple  alliance  of  England, 
France,  Anstria,  ana  Holland.  Alberoni's 
courage  rose  witii  the  danger,  and  he  bade  de- 
fiance to  all  his  enemiea  at  once.  The  foreign 
allianoe  and  the  hatred  of  the  grandees  at 
home,  however,  hurled  him  from  place.  Peace 
was  concluded  m  1719,  one  of  the  stipulations 
of  which  was  Allwroni's  dismissal,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  ^nit  Spain  without  delay.  He  fied 
to  Italy,  whither  his  foes  pursued  him,  and  in- 
duced Clement  XI.  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest.  This  be  managed  to  escape,  wandering 
about  in  oircumstanoes  of  danger  and  priva- 
tion; bnt  on  the  pope's  death  (1721)  be  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  the  oraiclave,  and  assisted 
at  the  election  of  Innocent  XIII.,  who  refused  ' 
to  molest  him.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  le- 
gate into  the  Romagna,  and  finally  retired  to 
his  native  state,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
es.  He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  from  which  tua 
"Political  Testament "  was  published  at  Lan- 
sanne  in  17G3. 

ALBEBS,  Jrtan  Friedrich  BerHin,  a  German 
phyaoian,  bom  at  Dorsten,  Nov.  14,  1806, 
died  in  Bonn,  May  IE,  1867.  He  practised  sev- 
eral years  as  osaistant  physician,  aiterward  de- 
livered lectures  on  pathology  at  Bonn,  and  in 
1881  was  appointed  professor  there.  He  also 
established  at  Bonn  a  private  hospital  for  men- 
tal and  nervous  diseases.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  "Anatomical  Atlas"  (287  plates,  with 
text,  188a-'82),  and  works  on  general  pathol- 
og]r,  pharmacology,  diseases  of  the  larynx,  sy- 
philitic skin  diseases,  die. 

1I.B9T,  a  S.  E.  county  of  the  provfnce  of 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  bounded  S.  and  S.  E. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto  bay;  area, 
677  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,672.  The  land  U 
good,  and  there  are  extensively  diked  manhea, 
mines  of  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  oil'bear- 
ing  shales,  plaster  beda,  and  quarries  of  free- 
stone. The  ooal  and  plaster  are  taken  by  a 
horse  railroad  to  Hillsborough,  respectively  24 
and  6^m.,  and  shipped  princip^y  to  the  United 
States.  Petroleum  waa  at  one  time  lorgelj 
produced.    Chief  town,  Hopewell. 

ALBQtT,  the  pseudonyme  of  Albiandkb  Mas- 
tin,  a  member  of  the  French  provisional  govern- 
ment of  1848,  bom  at  Bnry,  department  of 
Oise,  April  27,  1816.  He  was  a  maker  of  me- 
chanical models,  and  continued  to  work  at  his 
trade  alter  he  became  prominent  as  an  agita-  ' 
tor,  and  in  1840  as  founder  of  a  revolutionary 
Journal  entitled  L'Atilier,  written  by  working 
men  exclusively.     A  friend  of  Looia  Blanc,  he 
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oecame  a  member  of  the  provisional  goTem- 
ment  as  a  speci&l  repreaeDtative  of  t}w  workiog 
claiMfl,  and  alwa;r<  Mgned  himself  "Albert, 
ODTrier."  He  wu  elected  to  the  coDstitueot 
nsMmbl;  for  the  department  of  the  Beine ;  bnt 
being  implicated  in  the  uprising  of  Mo;  16,  he 
was  sentenced  to  iranaportation,  and  remained 
in  prison  till  the  amnestj  of  1864.  Albert 
does  not  fignre  in  the  histoty  of  the  Oommune 
of  1871. 

ALBEBT  I.  (Ger.  Alhreeht),  archduke  of 
Anstria  and  emperor  of  Germanf,  bom  in 
1248,  died  Maj  1,  1S08.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bndolph  of  Hapabnrg,  and  saooeeded  to  his 
hereditary  estates,  but  the  snccession  to  the 
crown  was  conferred  by  the  electors  upon 
Adolphna  of  Nasaan.  Albert  affected  snbmis- 
sion,  and  remitted  to  the  new  emperor  the 
rojal  inmgnia.  Bnt  on  tbe  oormation  of 
Wenceslas  of  Bohemia  be  met  four  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  arranged  with  them  a  diet  at  Mentz, 
before  which  Adolphns  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemoa- 
Dors.  Adolpbns  of  course  refnsed  the  reqnlri- 
tion  of  an;  such  tribunal,  and  the  diet  there- 
upon  adjudged  him  goiltf  of  contumacy,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  crown.  War  waa  de- 
clared, the  two  armies  met,  July  2,  1298,  near 
Gellbeim,  between  Spire  and  Worma,  and  Al- 
bert unhorsed  Adolphus  in  personal  combat, 
whereupon  the  latter,  oontinoing  to  fight,  was 
soon  despatched  by  the  followeni  of  his  rival. 
Feigning  a  raspeot  for  the  rights  of  the  body 
of  electors,  Albert  declined  to  eiercise  the 
supreme  power  until  a  diet  had  been  formally 
convened,  and  he  was  duly  elected  and 
orowoed  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle.  Pope  Bonlboe 
YUL,  however,  stigmatized  him  as  a  mnr- 
derer,  and  inatitot«d  a  new  combination  against 
him,  which  was  disconcerted  by  Albert's  son  Rn- 
dolph.  Albert  was  now  involved  in  hostilities 
with  Bohemia,  of  which  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter for  a  short  time ;  bnt  the  people  rose,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  attempted  to 
tnbjn^te  part  of  Switzerland,  but  in  crowing 
the  nver  Reoss  in  a  boat  was  murdered  by 
his  nephew  John  of  Swabia,  wlioee  posses- 
^ns  Albert  had  seized  during  his  minority. 
John  was  as^sted  by  three  noblemen.  Albert's 
daughter  Agnes  terribly  avenged  her  father's 
murder,  thoogh  not  on  John  Bimself,  who  es- 
caped to  Italy,  and  died  a  monk.  Albert  was 
socoeeded  in  Austria  by  his  son  Frederick  the 
Handsome,  and  in  the  empire  by  Heniy  of  Lux- 
emburg. 

AUEBT  (Qer.  Atbreeht),  the  first  duke  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederick,  margrave  of  Anspach 
and  Bairenth,  anij  grandson  of  Albert  Achilles, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  born  May  IT,  1490, 
died  March  21,  lfi68.  He  was  educated  for 
the  church  under  the  elector  of  Cologne,  bnt 
also  served  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  in  IGll  was  elected  grand  master 
of  the  Tentonio  order.     Beftimng  to  take  the 
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subsisted  for  years  between,  the  order  and  the 
Poles.  Bigismnndl.  of  Poland,  whose  nster  was 
Albert's  mother,  began  the  war  in  earnest,  but, 
after  some  successfnl  fighting,  was  in  1631  in- 
duced to  grant  a  foor  years'  trnce,  during 
which  Albert  solicited  aid  ftttm  other  German 
prinoes.  He  betook  himself  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  persuaded  by  Luther  to  embrace 
the  reformation  and  change  the  domains  of  tiie 
order  into  a  temporal  principality.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce  the  grand  master  con- 
sented to  hold  the  t«rritory  of  the  order  as  a 
fief  ftom  Poland,  and  the  m^ority  of  the 
knights  agreed  to  hold  nndor  Albert.  Al- 
bert now  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  refor- 
mation movement,  established  new  schools^ 
and  founded  the  university  of  KOnigsberg. 
Dissensions  on  doctrinal  points  between  the 
professors  of  bis  new  university  involved  bim 
m  troubles  which  lasted  till  his  death. 

ILBUT  (Fimida  lltert  AigntH  GhariM  Wmn- 
m^,  prince  consort  of  Great  Britain,  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  bom  at  Ooborg,  Aag.  28, 
1819,  died  in  Windsor  Castle,  Deo.  14,  1861. 
Under  the  anspioes  of  his  father,  Dnke  Ernest 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  be  received  a  brilliant 
edncation,  which  he  perfected  by  studying  at 
the  university  of  Bonn.  In  June,  13S8,  he  vis- 
ited England,  and  was  introduced  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  to  the  young  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  in  November,  1889,  formally  an- 
nomiced  to  the  privy  cooncil  tliat  she  intended 
to  marry  Prince  Albert  He  was  natnralized 
by  act  of  parliament,  Jan.  21,  1840,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  Feb,  10.  An  annual 
allowance  of  £60,000  was  at  first  proposed, 
bat  only  £30,000  was  voted.  The  prince  was 
made  a  field  marshal,  kni^t  of  the  garter,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
invested  with  other  high  titles  and  ftmctions. 
As  preddent  of  tiie  society  of  arts  his  (esthetic 
tastes  found  ample  scope  for  activity.  The 
crvstal  palace  of  13S1,  the  forerunner  of  many 
other  expositions  of  ind  turtry  and  art,  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  zeal  and  enlightened  knowledge. 
His  model  farm  at  Windsor  gave  a  powarftil 
impnise  toward  the  establishment  of  others  all 
over  the  conntry.  His  public  spirit  was  felt  in 
a  variety  of  indnatria!  and  charitable  undertak- 
ings, while  in  political  affairs  he  exercised  a 
wise  infinence  over  the  queen  without  obtm- 
dve  intermeddling.  Devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  royal  family,  aai  warmly  attached  to 
the  queen,  he  made  the  domestic  life  of  the 
court  synonymous  with  virtue  and  cnitoro. 
The  delicacy  of  his  pomtion  aa  a  German  prince 
and  as  husband  of  the  queen,  without  political 
authority,  exposed  him  occasionally  to  misap- 
prehennous;  and  in  186S  it  was  necessary  for 
the  ministry  to  correct  in  parliament  the  im- 
presdons  wnicb  had  been  current  in  r^^^  to 
his  alleged  partiality  for  alien  interests  in  inter- 
national questions.  Nevertheless,  he  frequently 
saved  the  government  from  danger  by  his  cool 
judgment  and  patriotism.  BhorUy  before  his 
death,  during  the    civil  war   in  the  United 
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States,  he  naa  ^nerallj  believed  to  have  exer- 
cised his  inflneaoe  is  favor  of  the  Union.  He 
refused  the  chief  cmunand  of  the  Enfflish  annj, 
vhich  had  been  proposed  to  him  hj  Wellington. 
The  title  of  "  his  royal  highness  prince  consort " 
VBS  conferred  m>on  him  bj  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  Jane  25,  185T,  no  tJiat  in  case  of 
his  SDrviving  the  qoeen  he  might  act  as  regent 
during  the  lAinoritj  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Victoria  moamed  his  death  with  almost  onex- 
ampled  pertinacity.  A  pnblication  in  1857  of 
Prince  Albert's  pahho  addresses  was  sncoeeded 
in  1863  by  a  fuller  work  of  the  kind,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  queen.  "  The  Early  Years 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  by 
Lieut  Gen.  the  lion.  0.  Grey,"  was  publiabed 
1867-'8.  Queen  Victoria's  "Leaves  from  the 
Jonmal  of  our  Life  in  the  Hi^lands,  from  1848 
to  1861,"  edited  by  Arthnr  Helps  (IflBSX  con- 
tmns  interesting    allusions   to    the   excellent 

erinoe,  whose  memory  has  been  perpetuated 
I  England  by  many  beantiM  monuments. 
ALl^T,  FiMrkk  Aigwt,  crown  prince  of 
Saxony,  a  German  general,  son  of  the  reigning 
king  John,  bom  in  Dresden,  April  !S,  1828. 
As  the  people  over  whom  he  is  destined  to 
rule  are  Protestants,  while  the  royal  family 
are  Roman  Oatholica,  a  Protestant  tutor  waa 
selected  for  him  in  the  person  of  the  Saxon 
historian  Dr.  von  Langenn.  In  1848-'B  he 
took  part  in  the  Schleawig-HqlBtein  war. 
In  1SG4,  after  the  accesuon  of  his  father 
to  the  throne,  he  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  the  conucU  of  state,  having  pre- 
vionsly  been  a  member  of  the  npper  chamber. 
In  1866  he  commanded  the  Saxon  army  in 
cooperation  with  Benedck's  Anstrian  forces 
against  Prussia,  and  received  a  decoration  for 
the  excellent  behavior  of  his  troops.  When 
Saxony  waa  obliged  to  join  the  North  German 
confederation  and  to  place  the  armed  forces 
onder  the  control  of  Prussia,  thev  were  deng- 
nated  as  the  12th  corps  of  the  North  German 
army  under  command  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
highlv  distingnifihed  himself  at  the  battles 
of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  IB,  1S70)  and  Sedan 
(Sept  1).  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Pms- 
aian  iron  cross,  and  with  the  rank  of  North 
German  commander-in-chief  over  the  newly 
formed  4th  army,  composed  of  Prossiana  and 
Saxons,  at  the  head  ot  which,  after  vslnable 
•ervicee  at  the  aege,  ha  made  his  entry  into 
Paris  with  the  emperor  and  the  other  princes 
of  Germany.  He  married  in  18C8  a  princess 
of  the  Vasa  family. 

iLBEBT  H>WABD,  prince  of  Walea,  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  prince  of  Coburg-Gotba,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  British  throne,  second  child  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  bom  in 
Buckingham  palace,  London,  Nov.  0,  1841. 
He  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester  by  letters  patent  Dec  8,  1841,  and 
earl  of  Dablln  Jon.  17,  1850.  He  is  duke  of 
Oomwall  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  18S7,  the  annoal  revenues  of  the  duchy 
being  about  £50,000.     In  conformity  with  an 
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act  of  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1449,  he  ia 
high  steward  of  Scotiand,  duke  of  Bothaay, 
earl  of  Oarrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of 
the  isles.  He  is  a  general  in  the  army,  colonel 
of  the  10th  hossars,  capt^  general  and  colonel 
of  the  honorable  artillery  company,  barrister 
at  law  and  a  bencher  of  the  Uiddle  Temple, 
prewdent  of  the  society  of  arts  and  of  otner 
societies,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Is  1860  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  accompanied  by  the  late 
duke  of  Newcastle;  and  on  March  10, 1868,  he 
married  at  Windsor  Alexandra,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  His  eldest 
son,  Alurst  Viotob,  waa  bom  at  Frogmore 
Lodge,  Jan.  B,  1864.  In  the  autumn  of  1S71  he 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  typhoid  fever, 
which  produced  much  public  anxiety;  and  his 
convalescence  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  Feb.  87,  1872. 

ILBEXTI,  LeNC  BaOtata,  an  Italian  architect, 
poet,  pwnter,  and  sculptor,  bom  in  1404,  died 
in  Rome  in  April,  1472.  His  essays  on  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  greatly  admired.  His 
most  famous  work,  however,  is  a  treatise  J)0 
S«  jSd\fieatoria.  As  an  architect,  he  was 
oflen  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  he 
designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
many  edifices  in  Florence,  Rimini,  and  Mantua. 

ALBEITIirilli,  Hariatlo,  a  Florentine  painter, 
bom  about  14TS,  died  about  1&20.  He  was  a 
friend  and  pnpil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  an 
imitator  of  his  style.  There  is  a  beautiful 
painting  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffid  at 
Florence,  representing  the  visitation  of  Mary 
and  EUzabetli.  Fine  pictures  of  his  are  fonnd 
in  Florence  and  Munich,  and  in  the  Louvre. 

iLBEBT  N'VANZl.  See  N'Yisu. 
.  ILBERIVB  MiGNDiS  (Albbbt  tbb  Gb^at),  a 
scholar  of  the  18th  century.  .  He  was  of  a  no- 
ble Swabian  &mily,  studied  at  Padua,  and  en- 
tered the  Bominican  order.  He  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  in  various  schools,  especially  at  Co- 
logne. In  1254  he  was  appointed  provincial 
of  his  order  In  Germany,  and  in  1260  bishop 
of  Ratisbon.  In  12S2  he  returned  to  his  con- 
vent, and  died  there  in  1280.  He  was  perhaps 
the  moat  learned  man  that  the  middle  ages 
produced.     The  tiUes  of  his  works  fill  many 

EEiges  in  catalogues,  and  all  branches  of  human 
nowledge,  theology,  philosophy;  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  astronomy,  and  alchemy,  are  rep- 
resented in  them.  He  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  Aristotie  and  of  the  Arab 
philosophy.  His  contemporaries,  marvelling  at 
his  learning,  regarded  him  as  a  magician,  and 
be  became  the  subject  of  many  legendary  sto- 
ries. But  his  works  prove  that  he  had  more 
patience  than  genius;  he  accumulates  citations 
f)-om  his  immense  reading  almost  by  chance, 
and  settles  vital  problems  by  careftiUy  balan- 
cing the  weight  of  authorities.  He  had  numer- 
ous disciples  (of  whom  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
the  most  distinguished),  called  Albertists,  who 
propagated  his  doctrines,  and  couArraed  the 
vogne  of  Aristotie  during  the  middle  ages. 
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lUI,  or  ilbj  (Buo.  Albiga),  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  on 
the  Tam.  41  m.  N.  E.  of  Tonlonsa;  pop.  in 
1866,  16,S9S.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  mnseom, 
and  a  librarj,  but  ia  one  of  tlie  least  attractive 
towns  of  France.  The  name  of  the  sect  of 
Albigeniea  was  derired  from  this  place  and 
its  district,  Albigeois.  A  council  denoimcing 
tiieir  teneta  was  held  near  here  in  IITS.  Albi 
waa  one  of  the  moat  important  Protestant 
towns  dnring  the  reign  of  Louis  SIV.,  and 
ttbe  reTocation  of  the  edict  of  Nontea  drove 
manf  of  its  citizens  into  esile. 

ILBIGEHSES,  the  collective  name  ofvarions 
religions  sects  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
who  left  the  Catholic  chnrch  and  called  them- 
selves CatharLita  or  Oathari  (the  pnre).  The 
word  is  derived  from  Albigeois  ( Albigesium), 
the  territory  of  the  viscoant  of  Albi,  the  chief 
protector  of  the  sects.  The  war  against  the 
Albigeoses  arose  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
in  1208  of  the  papal  legate  Peter  of  Castelnau. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  threw  the  blame  on  the  he- 
retical nobility  of  southern  France,  and  in  par- 
ticolar  opon  Ba;mond  VI,  of  Tonlouse,  and 
had  a  crusade  preached  against  tbem.  Raj- 
mcmd  averted  tne  blow  by  submitting  to  the 
most  humiliating  conditions,  and  the  orasading 
srmj,  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  legates  Milo 
and  Arnold,  marched  first  a»kinst  Raymond 
Boger,  the  visooiint  ol  Albi,  BSziers,  Caroas- 
MMine,  and  Basez,  whose  land  was  devastated 
and  given  to  Simon  de  Moutfort.  When  B6- 
sen,  the  capital  of  Boger,  was  taken  by  storm, 
S0,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  The 
knny  then  (1211)  turned  against  Raymond  of 
Tooloose,  who  had  again  t>een  excommnni- 
c«ted.  His  land  was  also  conquered,  and  in. 
1315  ai^ndged  to  Simon  de  Uoatfort.  Ray- 
mond, however,  supported  by  his  subjects, 
CKmtinued  a  vigorons  reliance  to  Simon,  who 
ID  121B  fell  at  the  siege  of  Touloose.  A  large 
portion  of  his  territory  was  then  reconquered 
D7  Raymond,  and  his  son  Raymond  VIL  even 
sacceeded  in  forcing  Amalric,  the  son  of  Si- 
mon, to  a  complete  surrender.  Lonis  VIII.  of 
France,  who  was  now  prevailed  upon  by  Pope 
Honorioa  to  take  anus  against  the  Albigenses, 
died  in  November,  1226 ;  but  finally  Raymond 
was  compelled  in  1229  to  purchase  relief  from 
excommunication  by  ceding^  part  of  his  terri- 
tory to  France,  and  bj  making  his  son-in-law, 
tlie  brother-in-law  of  Louis  IZ.  of  France,  heir 
to  the  remainder.  Thus  the  Albigenses  were 
left  without  a  patron,  and  the  inquisition  was 
organized  in  122B  by  the  council  of  Toulouse 
to  complete  their  eztemunation.  The  name 
mwntained  itself,  however,  throughout  the  IStJi 
century,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  upper 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  conntries,  and  disap- 

Kared  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentniT'. 
ir  the  doctrine  of  the  Albigenses  see  Oa.- 
THABiars. 

ALBHOS,  indiriduids  in  whom,  by  scone  de- 
fect in  their  organization,  the  substance  which 
gives  color  to  the  skin,  hfdr,  and  eyes  is  ab- 


sent These  persons,  whether  Indian,  negro, 
or  white,  appear  of  a  uniformly  dead,  mukr 
hue,  with  hair  of  the  same  shade,  and  eyes  wiui 
the  iris  deficient  in  the  black  or  blue  or  hazel 
pigment,  which  in  others  conceals  the  delicate 
network  of  blood  vessels,  and  the  intense  red- 
ness thoy  dilfuse  over  the  surface.  In  the 
albino,  buth  the  pupil  and  the  iris  lacking  this 
oolored  curtain,  the  former,  from  the  concentra- 
tion within  it  of  fine  blood  vessels,  is  of  a  deep 
red,  and  the  circle  around  it  is  of  a  pink  color. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  dark  color  of  the  eye 
and  bur  is  owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  pig- 
mentum  in  the  system,  and  light  hair  and  eyes 
to  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  The  name  albmo 
was  originally  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
white  negroes  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  With  the  features  of  the  negro  and 
the  peculiar  woolly  form  of  the  hair,  the  color 
of  the  skin  and  hur  was  white.  The  eye,  in- 
stead of  the  Jet-black  hue,  which  seems  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun,  was  like 
that  of  the  white  rabbit  and  ferret,  and,  like 
this,  better  suited  for  use  in  the  moonlight  and 
in  places  sheltered  from  the  light  of  day.  From 
this  inability  to  bear  the  light,  which,  however, 
is  said  to  be  much  exaggerated,  Lioiueas  called 
the  albinos  nocturaal  men.  They  generally 
lack  the  strength  of  otlier  men ;  and  a  peculiar 
harahness  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  noticed  in 
oases  of  leprosy,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  phenomenon  might  result  from  a  diseased 
organization.  They  are  also  deficient  in  men- 
tal capacity.  In  the  same  family  several  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  bom  albinos.  They  are 
most  generally  of  the  male  sei.  An  inrtance 
is  recorded  of  a  Welsh  family,  in  which  every 
alternate  child  was  an  albino.  It  is  stated  by 
Esqiurol  that  two  albinos  married,  and  had  two 
chitdr^i  that  were  not  albinos,  but  of  quite 
brown  color.  It  is  not  understood  to  what 
ultimate  cause  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted. It  is  not  limited  to  man ;  for  individuab 
possessing  the  same  pecnliaritieB  are  found 
among  a  great  variety  of  the  warm-blooded 
anim^  and,  according  to  Oeoffroy  St.  Uilure, 
in  fiahes  and  some  species  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals as  well.  Examples  are  not  very  rare 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  efiect  being 
seen  in  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  in  othef 
animals  in  that  of  the  hair.  The  white  crow 
and  the  white  blackbird  are  albinos.  Albino 
mice  are  not  uncommon.  The  white  elephants 
of  India  are  venerated  by  the  nativea,  who  be- 
lieve them  to  be  animated  with  the  souls  of 
their  ancient  kings.  One  of  the  kings  of  the 
Ashantees  is  said  to  have  had  paHicular  retard 
for  albinos,  and  collected  around  him  about  100 
of  them.  Acoording  to  Hnmboldt,  albinos  are 
more  common  among  nations  of  dark  skin,  and 
inhabiting  hot  climates.  In  the  copper-colored 
races  they  are  more  rare,  and  still  more  so 
among  whites. — The  knowledge  we  possess  of 
tiiia  subject  is  derived  from  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  Blumenbacb,  De  Sansanre,  who 
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describes  them  in  hit  Voyage  dafu  let  Alpei, 
Bozzi,  Burgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Uilen,  Som- 
mering,  and  others. 

AUUfCrS.(Ger.  Weiss),  Befnhud  StagMed,  a 
German  anatomist,  bom  in  Frankfort'On-the- 
Oder,  Feb.  24,  189T,  died  in  Levden,  Sept.  7, 
1770.  He  was  educated  by  bis  father,  profes- 
Bor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort,  and  atterward  at 
Leyden,  and  also  studied  onder  Winslow  and 
Senao  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  office  of  demonstrator  at  Lej' 
deo,  then  the  most  oelebrated  school  of  medi- 
cine in  Earope,  and  two  years  later  became 
Srofeasor  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  pub- 
shed  Ih  Oitibv*  Corpora  ffumani,  Bittoria 
Mutculoruta  ffomini*,  and  lastly,  Tabula  See- 
Itli  et  Muteulorum  Corporit  Sutaani  (fo\.,Jjej- 
dea,  1747\  illustrated  with  costly  platea  pre- 
pared nnder  his  own  inspeotion.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Harvey. 

iLIION,  the  appellation  by  which  Great 
Britain  was  originally  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  a  Celtic  word,  meaning  high 
island  or  mountain  land,  and  was  probably  ap- 
plied originally  to  the  northern  part,  embracing 
the  Scottish  highlands.  The  root  of  the  word 
is  thus  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alps. 
The  derivation  from  the  Latin  aliva,  white,  is 
now  rq'ected  by  the  best  critics. 

lUION,  a  Tillage,  the  capital  of  Orleans  co., 
B".  T.,  about  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  in 
1870,  S,S22.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Sospension  Bridge  branch  of  the  Now 
York  Central  railroad  pass  throngh  it.  It  baa 
several  chnrches,  an  academy,  a  female  semi- 
nary, two  'or  three  banks,  and  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

ILBIOBT,  Vew,  a  name  originally  bestowed 
by  Bif  .Francis  Drake  on  the  territory  now 
kiiown  OS  California  and  the  adjacent  coast, 
which  he  visited  in  Jane,  1ST9,  hut  now  re- 
(rtrioted  by  Humboldt  and  other  geographers  to 
that  part  of  the  N.  W.  coast  lying  between  lat 
48°  and  48°  N. 

USIKCO,  a  star  in  the  head  of  the  vonstalla- 
tion  Cynins.  It  is  one  of  the  double  stars,  and 
has  tatdy  attracted  the  especial  attention  of 
apeetroscopista  by  the  difference  in  the  lines  be- 
tween its  two  constitnents.  The  primary  star 
ia  orange,  the  smaller  blue. 

ILBOUf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  sncceeded  his 
father  in  Pannooia  about  560,  and  died  in  674. 
After  aiding  Narses  agmcst   the   Ostrogotha, 


the  Gepidas,  he  invaded  Italy  in 
the  peninsula  as  &r  as  the  Tiber,  and  fixed  the 
Lombard  capital  at  Pavia,  which  he  captured 
after  a  three  years'  siege.  He  had  married  bis 
prisoner  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cnnimond, 
and  at  a  feast  in  Verona  forced  her  to  drink 
oat  of  her  father's  sknll ;  in  revenue  for  which 
she  caused  her  paramonr  Helmichis  to  assas- 
sinate him.  The  guilty  pair  then  fled  to  Ravenna, 
where  Rosamond  poisoned  Helmichis  in  order 
that  she  mi^ht  marry  the  exarch  Longinna. 
Her  victim  discovered  the  treachery  and  com- 
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pelled  her  to  die  with  Mm.  Alboin,  in  spite 
of  hie  barbarity,  was  a  beneficent  mler,  and  is 
a  favorite  hero  of  German  poetry. 

ILBONl,  HartatO,  an  Italian  contralto  singer, 
bom  at  Cesena,  March  10,  1626,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  at  ForU  in  1624.  Her 
masicol  education  woa  completed  nnder  Ros- 
sini, in  Bologna,  and  she  made  her  d^bot  at 
the  Scola  theatre  in  Hilon.  After  ^nging  at 
Vienna,  St.  Pet«reburg,  and  in  various  parts 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  she  reached  London 
and  Paris  in  the  year  1847.  Har  voice  was 
a  true  contralto  of  the  sweetest  and  most  so- 
norous quality,  extending  from  F  in  the  bass  to 
C  in  alt  of  the  soprano— a  compass  of  2i  oc- 
taves. Her  favorite  parts  were  in  Rossini's 
Satta  Ladra,  La  Donna  delLago,  Semiramide, 
and  Cenerentela,  the  florid  mudc  of  which  she 
executed  with  marvellous  ease.  In  June,  1862, 
she  arrived  in  New  York  on  a  professiontu  tour, 
and  for  npward  of  a  year  sang  in  operas,  con- 
certa,  and  oratorios,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
thia  country.  In  1869  she  sang  in  Paris  in 
Rossini's  posthnmons  mass,  at  a  salary  of  3,000 
francs  for  each  performance;  and  in  Uarch, 
1873,  she  reappeared  there  in  opera. 

iL-BI»A&,  the  name  of  the  animal  on  which 
Mohammed  made  his  imag^ary  ioumeya  from 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  celestial  regions. 

ILBOBKOZ,  eu  livara  GarlUe,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late and  warrior,  l>om  in  Cuenca,  died  in  Viter- 
bo,  Aug.  24,  1867.  As  archbishop  of  Toledo^ 
be  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Moors; 
and  having  saved  the  life  of  Alfonso  SI.  in  the 
battle  of  Algeciraa,  he  was  ennobled,  and  in 
1S48  commanded  in  the  siege  of  that  place. 
Falling  into  disgrace  witii  Alfonso's  sncccssor, 
Pedro  the  GnieL  he  fled  te  Avignon,  where 
Pope  Clement  VI.  created  him  cardinal.  In 
136S  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  as  legate  to  Italy, 
to  regiun  for  the  papacy  the  control  of  Romej 
and  in  the  course  of  the  yeara  18&8~'62  he  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, in  again  subjecting  the  eccledostical 
states  ti>  the  papal  power, 

AiMtStm,  FrtoMek  BiMph,  archduke  of 
Austria,  bom  Aug.  8,  1817.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  archduke  Charles,  second  son 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  and  is  consequent- 
ly first  cousin  of  the  reigning  emperor's  father. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  as  a  car- 
airy  commander,  and  had  an  important  shore 
in  the  battle  of  Novara  in  1849.  He  was  gov- 
ernor general  of  Hungary  18Gl-'60.  During 
the  campaign  of  I66S  he  commanded  the  An»- 
trian  forces  in  Venetia,  and  ^ined  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Custozza  over  the  Italians  (Jnne  24), 
but  tiie  defeat  of  Benedek  at  Sadowa  (July  3) 
neutralized  this  success.  The  archdnke  was 
called  to  replace  Benedek,  but  the  treaty  of 
Prague  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
He  is  a  field  marah^  and  inq>ector  general  of 
the  Austrian  army.  His  wife,  daughter  (^  King 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  died  in  1864. 

ILBIECirrSBEBfiiX,  Jakau  Geerg,  one  of  the 
first  modem  masters  of  counterpoint,  bom  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Yienna,  Feb.  8, 17S6,  died 
ia  that  oitj,  M»y  7,  1809.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
tbe  organiHt  Mann.  In  17T3  be  waa  made 
court  oi^oniat,  a  member  of  the  academj  of 
nmsio,  and  in  1TB2  organist  in  St.  Stephen's 
chorch  in  Yienns.  Beethoven  and  Se;fried 
were  his  pupils  in  connterpoinL 

iLBBBT,  an  anoient  town  and  castle  of  tias- 
cony,  in  a  district  of  the  Mme  name,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  arrondissemont  of  Mont-de-Mar- 
san,  department  of  I-ondea.  It  gave  the  title 
of  viscount  end  afterward  of  dnke  to  an  illns- 
triona  family,  of  whom  the  moat  diatingniahed 
members  were  Jbait  d'Albbxt,  who  beoatne 
Ung  of  Navarre  in  1464  by  marriage  with  the 
beiresB  to  the  crown,  and  was  diapossesied  of 
the  Spaniah  part  of  his  territory  by  Ferdinand 
the  Oatbolic  in  1612;  Hbnbi  d'Albbbt,  bis 
■on,  Ung  of  Navarre,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  in  1825 ;  and  JaAsifK  d'Albbbt  (see 
Albrbt,  Jeatiitb  d').  Tbe  site  of  tbe  town  ia 
now  occnpied  by  the  bomlet  of  Labrtt 

ILncr,  Jcane  d',  qneen  of  Navarre,  bom 
foPaa,  Jan.  7, 1528,  died  in  Paris,  June  fl,  1873. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Na- 
varre  and  Margaret  of  Angonl6me,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  and  wife  of  Antoine  de  Bonrbon, 
with  whom  she  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her 
&tber  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Navarre 
and  B6am.  She  was  eqnally  celebrated  for 
ber  beanty,  her  intelligence,  and  her  streiwtii 
of  mind.  When  Pope  Paul  lY.  invested  Phil- 
ip II.  of  Spain  with  the  sovereignty  of  Navarre, 
Mte  formally  embraced  Oalriniam,  toward  which 
she  had  already  shown  a  leaning,  while  her 
hosliand,  a  man  of  weak  spirit  and  ignoble  im- 
pnlsM,  hastened  to  snbroit  himself  to  the 
dinrch,  and  accepted  from  Philip  the  Uenten- 
ant-generalahip  of  the  kingdom.  He  applied 
to  ^e  pope  to  annol  his  marriage,  bnt  died 
shortly  afterward  (I5fl2) ;  and  Jeanne,  despite 
the  intrignes  and  menaces  of  Sp^n  and  Rome, 
retained  her  possessions.  In  1C67  she  declared 
Oalvfausm  tbe  established  religion  of  the  king- 
dom. "With  her  children  Henry  and  Oatharine, 
she  Joined  Ooligny  at  La  Rocholle  with  a  small 
band  of  Huguenots  in  1669,  and  after  the  as- 
surination  of  the  prince  of  Oond6  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  remaining  support  of  the  Prot- 
««tant8.  She  is  extolled  by  D'Aubigs6  and 
other  writers  for  her  inflnence  over  the  Hngne- 
not  aoidiery.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
marriage  arranged  by  Oatharine  de'  Uedlci  and 
Charles  IX.  between  her  son  Henrv  (afterward 
Henry  lY.)  and  Margaret  of  Yaloia,  bat  died 
bcdbre  the  realization  of  her  misgivings.  She 
wrote  both  prose  and  verse ;  and  some  of  her 
sonnets  were  published  by  Du  Bellay. 

AUVCiSIB,  BikiriHM,  or,  properly,  IM- 
CHiB,  an  Arabian  physioiao,  bom  near  C6r- 
dova,  died  in  that  citj  about  1106.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  medical  work,  At-Tairiff. 
the  snrgical  part  of  which  has  been  published 
in  Arabio  and  Latin  (2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1778), 
and  constitntes  the  most  valuable  anthoritj 
npon  the  snrgicat  science  of  the  Arabs. 
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a  village  of  Bp^n,  situated  on  ■ 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  and 
about  12  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  the  town  of  Bada- 
Jo2.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle,  May  IB, 
1811,  between  Beresford  with  about  80,000 
British,  Spanish,  and  Portngneee  troops,  who 
formed  the  reserve  of  the  army  then  besieging 
the  French  in  Badajos,  and  Marstial  Sooit,  with 
2S,000  men,  who  hoped  by  defeating  the  re- 
serve to  oblige  the  British  to  raise  the  sie^^ 
The  attempt  was  nnsuccesaflil,  and  the  Brilaah 
gained  a  decisive  victory. 

ILBUFEKl,  the  name  of  a  lagoon  near  Yalen- 
cia,  on  tbe  E.  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  partly  dried 
np  in  anmmer,  and  a  resort  for  wild  fowl, 
whose  capture  is  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
lagoon,  with  an  estate  on  its  bonks,  was  the 
domain  of  Oodcy,  the  prince  of  the  peace.  Na- 
poleon created  Suchet  dnke  of  Albnfera,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Blake,  and 
the  capture  of  Valencia,  Jan.  9,  1612 ;  and  the 
Spaniards  afterward  granted  the  revenues  of 
this  district  to  Wellington. 

ILBDMES  (from  Lat.  aUiv*^  white,  because 
the  albumen  of  the  fowl's  egg,  on  being  coagu- 
lated by  cooking,  turns  whit«),  an  organic  sub- 
stance, more  or  leas  fluid  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, which  is  coagolated  or  solidified  by  the 
action  of  heat,  alcohol,  tlie  mineral  acids,  and 
the  metallio  salts.  The  characters  of  albumen 
were  first  recognized  in  the  transparent  and 
oolorleee  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  fowl's 
egg.  When  an  egg  is  boiled  and  then  opened, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  different  portions ; 
namely,  an  internal  portion  or  yolk,  which  is 
yellow,  and  an  external  portion,  which  is 
white.  The  external  portion  before  boiling  is 
transparent,  semi-fluid,  and  nearly  colorl^ ; 
and  the  increased  oondatenoy,  opacity,  and 
white  color  which  It  assnmes  on  cooking,  are 
due  to  its  containing  as  its  princi])al  ingredient 
tbe  substance  in  question,  which  is  coagulated 
ondertheinSuenceof  heat.  The  composition  of 
albumen  of  the  white  of  an  egg  is  stated  by  Dn- 
mas  to  be:  carbon,  54'3 ;  hydrogen,  T'l ;  nitro- 
gen, 16'8;  oxygen,  31'0;  sulphur,  ]-8;— of  the 
sernm,  or  thin  port  ofthe  blood  of  man,  0'05  less 
of  carbon,  0-19  more  of  hydrogen,  0-07  less  of 
nitrogen,  and  0*07  less  of  oxygen.  The  sulphur 
in  the  white  of  on  egg,  uniting  with  hydrogen, 
forms  sulphuretted  hydrt^n,  which  tarnishes 
silver.  Albumen  is  found  not  only  in  the  egg, 
but  in  the  blood,  in  the  chyle  and  lymph,  in  the 
interstitial  fluid  of  tbe  muscles,  and  in  tbe  mois- 
ture of  the  serous  eavitiea,  as  the  pericardium 
and  the  peritoneum.  In  the  blood,  where  it  is 
most  abundant,  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  abont 
7G  parte  per  thonaond ;  in  the  Ijmpb  and  chyle, 
from  12  to  S6  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  coag- 
ulated by  a  temperature  of  1S0°  F.,  and  when  ia 
tolerable  ahundance,  as  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  the  whole  fluid,  on  bciliug,  becomes 
solidified  or  gelatinous  in  consistency.  The 
presence  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
however,  in  due  proportion,  will  prevent  this; 
and  after  the  albumen  is  once  coagulated,  the 
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coagalam  ma7  bo  redissolved  b^  the  action  of 
the  alkali.  In  the  blood,  the  albumen  is  re- 
garded as  its  most  nutritious  ingredient^  iteing 
emplojed  fur  the  nonriBhrneDt  of  the  vorioas 
tiMueg,  by  which  it  is  absorbed  and  afterward 
oonverted  into  m&teriala  similar  to  their  own. 
It  is  not  discliarged  from  the  body  under  its 
own  form  with  the  excretions,  except  in  oases 
of  disease,  but  is  retained  and  employed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  operatioDs, — Albumen 
ia  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
class  of  organic  substtuices,  aa  well  vegetaUe 
as  animal,  which  are  known  as  the  albmninoid 
eabstanoes.  (See  Aumbnt.)  They  are  distin- 
giuished  hj  the  facts  that  they  all  contun 
nitrogen,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ;  that  all  those  which  are  fluid  or  semi- 
fiuid  are  coagulable  by  various  means ;  that 
they  are  very  ready  both  to  excite  and  to  un- 
dergo indirect  or  catalytic  transformations; 
and  that  they  arc  all  susceptible  of  putrefac- 
tion. They  enter  very  lai^ely  into  the  compo- 
aition  of  the  food,  and  constitute  its  most  Tal- 
nable  end  natritioas  ingrediente. — According  to 
recent  researches  (186S)  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  there 
is  a  marked  dilferenoe  betwaen  the  albumen  of 
em  and  that  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
imu  economy.  V^etable  albumen  has  never 
yet  been  prepared  in  a  pure  form,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  it  may  not  oonstitnta  a 
third  modification.  The  two  modifications 
known  to  ohemists  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Boluhle  and  insolable. 

ILHIIINIJEU,  or  Brigkfi  DfMMe,  a  diaease 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
nrine,  a  more  or  lees  general  dropsy  both  of  the 
o^aUr  tissue  and  the  internal  cavities,  and  an 
0T|^ic  change  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys ; 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Dr. 
Bright  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  some- 
times oommencee  witit  a  chill,  followed  by  more 
or  less  fever,  witli  a  dry  skin,  furred  tongue, 
and  freqnent  pnlae.  In  other  cases  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  is  attracted  by  the  swollen 
state  of  his  conntenanoe;  the  swellins  rapidly 
extends  and  becomes  general ;  at  me  same 
time  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  of  a  dark  color,  looking  as  if  im- 
pregnated with  smoke,  or  r>ed,  end  evidentiy 
oontuning  blood.  There  is  more  or  leas  dull 
pain  about  the  loins,  with  a  dry  pallid  skin, 
thirst,  disinclination  for  food,  often  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Sometimes,  though  happily  not 
often,  there  is  complete  suppression  of  urine. 
In  such  cases,  as  a  rale,  fatal  ooma  quickly 
supervenes.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  efiu- 
aiona  into  the  cavitiea  of  the  pericardinm,  the 
pleura,  or  the  peritoneum,  with  or  withont 
inflammation  of  those  membranes,  are  apt  to 
occur;  or  epileptic  convuMona  may  come  on, 
often  ending  in  fatal  coma.  The  nrine  has 
commonly  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1*015  to 
1-035 — not  varying  much  from  ita  ordinate 
standard ;  when  tested  by  heat  and  nitric  aoid, 
it  shows  the  presence  of  albumen,  sometimes 
in  sQoh  large  qnantilj  that  the  whole  of  the 


finid  is  converted  into  a  jelly-like  mass.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  sediment 
deposited  by  the  urine,  on  standing,  is  fonnd  to 
consist  of  blood  corpuscles,  of  ren^  epithelium, 
and  of  small  fibrinous  casts  of  the  nriniferons 
tulies,  containing  entangled  in  thran  epithelial 
cells  and  blood  globules.  AAer  the  disease  has 
continued  some  weeks  in  adults,  the  epitlielial 
casts,  as  they  are  termed,  somelimes  contain  a 
few  oil  globnles ;  if  the  patient  recover,  these 
gradually  disappear  aa  convalescence  comes  on. 
On  post-mortem  examination  the  kidneys  are 
found  to  be  enlarged,  and  gorged  with  blood. 
Sometimes  their  exterior  is  pale,  and  this  pale- 
ness extends  through  the  cortical  substance, 
particularly  in  the  cases  which  follow  scarlet 
fever.  Microscopic  examination  shows  many 
of  the  convolutM.  tubes  to  be  crowded  wiUi 
epithelium,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  which  appear  pale  to  the  naked 
eye. — Of  the  causes  of  acute  albuminuria,  ex.- 
posare  to  cold,  particularly  when  the  body  is 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  by  recent  illness,  by  an 
innntritiouB  or  unsuitaltle  diet,  or  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important.  The  actions  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  kidneys  are  alwavs  to  some  extent 
of  each  other.     When  there  is  free 


Is  increased.  In 
these  oasee,  however,  it  is  only  the  watery 
parta  of  the  excretion  which  are  interfered 
with;  and  the  kidneys  continue  to  free  the 
blood  from  the  excrementitious  matters  which 
it  is  their  pecnliar  function  to  separate.  When 
disease  follows  exposure  to  cold,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sudden  checking  of  the  function  of  the 
skin  produces  a  vasonlar  congestion  of  the  kid' 
neys,  an  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
their  vessels,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  Other  diseases  in  which  tbe 
blood  is  in  an  altered  condition  are  occasionally 
attended  or  followed  by  albumiunria;  thus  re- 
peat«d  Inatauoas  of  its  occurrence  have  been 
met  with  in  connection  with  acute  rbenmatiam, 
typhus  fever,  erysipdaa,  and  purpura.  During 
the  deaqnamative  process  in  scarlet  fever,  the 
patient  is  liable  to  acute  albmninnrio.  Accn- 
rato  ol>serveTS  have  found  that  in  moat  cases 
albnmen  can,  at  some  time  of  the  later  period 
of  the  disease,  be  discovered  in  the  nrineL  If 
at  this  time  the  patient  be  incautiously  end  un- 
duly exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  disease 
of  the  kidneys  attended  by  dropsy  is  apt  to  fol- 
low. The  attack  differs  in  no  respect  except 
its  cause  from  the  acute  albamiuuria  which 
occurs  under  otiier  circumstances;  it  has  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  and  post-mortem  examination 
reveals  similar  appearances.  The  strumonR 
diathesis  predisposes  to  the  disease ;  coses  of 
scarlet  fever  in  children  of  that  diathesis  have 
always  to  be  watehed  moat  carefoUy,  and  from 
the  ordinary  causes  of  albuminuria  the  strumous 
sufl'er  in  large  proportion, — It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  pathology  of  tbe  disease.  Not  only  is 
the  nrine  diminished  in  quantity,  but  what  is 
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{tusttd  la  defloient  tn  orea.  The  nrea  which 
sbonid  be  elimin&ted  by  the  urine  aoonmnlates  in 
the  blood  and  poisons  that  flaid.  The  aemm  of 
the  blood,  of  which  the  albamen  is  druned  off 
b;  Uie  kidnejB,  beoomes  defloient  in  that  sub- 
itaiioe,  and  rk  lower  Bpeeific  gravity.  The  pal- 
lor of  tbe  complaxioa  shows  that  the  blixid  ia 
defident  in  colorlDg  matter;  and  where  the 
diaeaae  baa  lasted  a  short  time,  this  la  confirmed 
by  direct  examination,  the  blood  giobnles  be- 
ing diminiahed  in  proportion.  The  oironlaCion 
of  a  poisoned  blood  thronghont  the  '\xAj  canses 
that  liability  to  secondary  disaaseH  which  bo 
atiikingly  oharaoterizes  the  oompldnt.  While 
aoote  albuminoria  is  always  a  seriooa  disease, 
■till  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  we  can  look 
forward  hopefuJly  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient; yet  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  at  any  time  seoondary  disease  may  be 
limited  np,  which  will  seriously  complioate  the 
nase  and  increase  the  danger.  The  existence 
of  the  stramona  diathesis  in  a  marked  degree, 
or  of  debility  from  previous  illness,  is  likewise 
an  exceedingly  nnfavorable  drcnmstanoe.  The 
more  recent  the  disease,  the  better  is  the  pros- 
pect of  recovery ;  while  the  persistent  presence 
of  albamen  in  the  mine  after  a  certain  time 
teada  qb  to  fear  the  occnrreaoe  of  chronic  de- 
generation. The  albmnlnaria  following  scarla- 
tina generally  terminates  favorably,  and  there 
la  no  tendency  to  a  retam  of  the  disease. 
When  convalescence  commences,  the  nrine  be- 
comes more  copious  and  pale,  and  for  some 
time  is  discharged  ia  large  quantity,  while  the 
albamen  gradnally  diminishes ;  hot  the  patient 
oaonot  be  considered  as  safe,  so  long  as  any 
trace  of  albamen  can  be  detected  in  the  urine, 
or  any  epithelial  casts  are  discovered  under  the 
microscope. — The  hygienic  'treatment  of  acute 
albmninuria  is  sufficiently  umple.  The  patient 
ihoold  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  if  poemblo 
otHifined  to  bed ;  the  room  sbonid  be  Of  a  oom- 
fortahle  and  eqaable  temperature,  and  the 
patient  should  \m  most  seduloosly  guarded 
wunst  exposure  to  cold  currents  of  ur. 
^uronghout  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  diet 
■hoold  be  unirritating  and  digestible;  any  ex- 
eeas  in  this  respect  may  be  attended  with  bad 
oonseqnencea.  When  convalescence  is  eatab- 
liihed,  the  preparations  of  iron  will  be  fonnd 
exceedingly  nseful,  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blooa  and  the  general  strength. — Chrimie 
Albumitiriria.  The  approach  of  ohrouio  albumi- 
noria, when  not  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack, 
is  masked  and  insidious,  rarely  awaking  atten- 
tion nntil  fatal  progress  has  been  made;  in- 
deed, persons  not  suspecting  themselves  to  be 
ill  have  in  repeated  instances  died  suddenly  of 
what  has  been  suppHDsed  to  be  an  apoplectic  at- 
tack, and  post-mortem  examination  has  shown 
the  kidneys  and  not  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of 
mischief.  In  general,  however,  the  symntoms 
are  anfflcientiy  well  marked  to  attract  tne  at- 
tention of  the  observing  physiciao.  The  pa- 
tient loses  fiesfa  and  strength ;  the  appetite 
&ila,  or,  if  good,  flatulence  and  other  dy^>ep- 
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tic  symptoms  are  present;  after  a  time  the 
color  is  lost,  and  the  patient  has  a  pallid,  sal' 
low,  or  waxy  look ;  the  skin  becomes  dry ;  in 
the  morning,  on  rising,  swelling  beneaui  the 
eyes  is  noticed,  and  at  night  Ute  ankles  are 
fledematous.  There  is  some  pain  in  the  back, 
bat  it  is  not  commonly  so  great  as  to  attract 
attention.  If  the  patient  be  qoestioned,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  some  irritability  of  the  . 
bladder;  he  has,  contrary  to  hie  wont,  to  rise 
at  night  to  pass  urine,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  of  the  bladder  itself.  The 
urine  is  sometimes  passed  in  large  quantities, 
and  occasionally  the  amount  is  much  below 
the  average ;  it  is  pale  and  of  low  speciflo  grav- 
ity, varying  commonly  item  l'0O4  to  I'OIS. 
Tested  by  neat  and  nitric  acid  for  the  preeenoe 
of  albumen,  this  substance  is  found  to  vary 
greatiyin  amonnt  in  different  oases,  occasion- 
ally  being  present  in  large  quantity,  whUe 
sometimes  (^y  a  trace  of  its  existence  is  di^- 
covered;  sometimes  it  disappears  altogether, 
and  will  only  be  discovered  after  repeated  ex- 
aminations. In  the  course  of  the  disease  drop- 
sy of  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  occur,  and  tlua 
often  beoomes  so  great  as  to  be  the  principal 
Bouroe  of  suffering.  Anasarca  is  also  present, 
and  the  whole  cellular  tissne  is  infiltrated  with 
serum.  As  in  tlie  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
there  may  be  effusion,  with  or  withont  infiom- 
mation,  into  the  cavities  bf  the  pericardium 
and  pleura,  aa  well  as  into  that  of  the  perito- 
neum. A  tendency  to  prolonged  somnolenoe 
is  oiten  observed,  and  this  may  lapse  into  coma, 
or  may  alternate  with  epileptic  convulsions. 
Bronchitis  is  apt  to  occur  and  to  prove  severe 
and  intractable;  pneamonia,  too,  sometimes 
comes  on  inaidionsly,  and  may  rim  on  rapidly 
to  a  fatal  iesae ;  and  rheumatism,  particularly 
a  chronio  and  onmanageable  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  infreqoenL  It  ia  to  the  deteri- 
orated condition  of  the  blood  that  the  number, 
variety,  and  fatality  of  the  complications  or 
the  disease  of  the  kidneys  are  to  be  attributed. 
The  principal  alteration  in  that  fiuid  would 
seem  to  1m  ohiefly  the  diminished  amount  of 
the  blood  globules,  the  hematine,  according  to 
Dr.  Christison,  sometimes  reaching  only  one 
third  of  its  natural  quantity,  and  the  presence 
of  the  retained  nrea- — The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease varies  very  greaUy  in  different  cases. 
Among  the  laboring  classes  whose  avocations 
lead  them  to  en>o8nre  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  ana  in  whom  ncknesa  brings  too 
often  privadon  of  comforts  and  mental  depres- 
sion, death  commonly  occurs  after  no  very  pro- 
tracted period ;  but  among  those  whose  posi- 
tion enables  them  to  avoid  fatigue  and  exposure, 
and  who  are  more  on  their  guard  ag^nst  the 
firet  invasion  of  disease,  chronio  albuminuria 
often  lasts  for  years,  leaving  its  victims  a  very 
fair  measure  of  the  enjoyments  and  labors  of 
life;  their  situation,  however,  is  always  preca- 
rious, and  serious  or  fatal  disease  may  at  any 
moment  be  brought  on  by  apparently  trivitJ 
circamatancea, — Intemperance  in   eating  and 
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drinking,  but  especially  in  the  use  of  fermented 
and  distilled  liqaora,  is  the  great  cfinsa  of  chronic 
albuminuria,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  conaeqaent 
upon  the  scnt«  disesse.  One  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  80  commonly  associated  with  the  gouty 
diathesis,  that  it  h&9  been  named  by  Dr.  Todd 
the  gouty  kidney ;  but  the  same  form  of  dis- 
ease is  often  foDud  in  those  who  have  never 
known  gout  It  occurs  most  treqnently  in 
those  of  EtrrunoQS  habits,  and,  at  least  in  hoe- 
pital  oases,  it  is  no  uncommon  attendant  npon 
coDBomptioD.  Ezpcenre  to  cold  and  wet,  fa- 
tigue, want,  and  mental  anxiety,  may  all  be 
put  down  as  OGOasionol  oanses ;  yet  many  oaaee 
occar  in  which  wo  are  unable  to  trace  Uie  ori~ 
pn  of  the  complaint, — In  the  so-c&lled  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  the  organs  in  ad' 
Tanced  stages  of  the  diseaHe  are  very  much 
contracted,  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  one  third 
or  one  fourth  of  their  datural  size.  They  have 
a  granular  appwarance ;  the  capsule  is  denser 
and  whiter  tlian  natural,  and  is  peeled  off  with 
difficult.  On  cutting  open  the  kidney,  the 
wasting  is  fbund  to  have  taken  place  m^ily  at 
the  expense  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is 
contracted  and  atrophied,  and  presents  the 
same  granular  appearance  which  is  observed 
upon  tiie  surface.  In  the  waxy  kidney  the  or- 
gan is  enlarged  sometimea  to  twice  its  natural 
uze.  It  is  of  a  pale  buff  color,  and  presents 
when  cut  no  trace  of  granulatioas ;  on  exami- 
nation under  the  microscope  the  tisane  of  the 
organ  is  fbuud  to  be  filled  with  on  unorganized 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  tubes  contain  a 
similar  deposit,  in  the  form  of  waxy  casts  iden- 
tical with  those  which  microscopic  eiamiua- 
tion  detects  in  the  urine.  The  fatty  kidney  is 
enlarged,  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth 
and  pale,  or  more  commonly  mottled  by  red 
vaaoiAar  patches,  and  its  texture  feels  softer 
than  natural.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  convoluted  tubes  are  found  filled  with 
oil  globules. — In  chronic  albuminuria,  where 
neither  dropsy  nor  other  formidable  complica- 
tion demands  attention,  the  treatment  consiata 
rather  in  hygienic  measures,  iu  a  careful  direc- 
tion of  the  patient's  clothing,  diet,  and  exercise, 
than  in  active  medication.  Flannel  ahonld 
alwaya  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold  carefH:lly  shunned ;  all  inordinate 
exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  all  ex- 
cess of  every  kind,  should  be  forbidden;  the 
diet  should  be  nutritioaa,  but  moderation  and 
regularity  must  be  inaisted  on ;  all  fermented 
liquors  should  be  avoided,  though,  where  long 
habit  has  rendered  their  use  neoeasary,  the  po- 
ti^t  may  be  left  to  choose  the  article  which 
best  agrees  with  him. 

UBOqUiaUtlli:,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  and  26  m.  N.  of  Bad^joz,  and  0 
m.  from  the  Portuguese  frontier;  pop.  7,500. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Albuquerque,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  wool. 

ILBtQEERQUE  (Port.  Alboqusrgtie),  UtaM 
t'j  called  the  Great,  and  also  the  Portuguese 
Uarc^  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  eonqnerora 


and  second  viceroy  of  India,  bom  near  Alhao- 
dra,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  in  1468, 
died  at  sea,  in  the  bay  of  Goa,  Dec.  16,  IGIB, 
He  was  bronght  up  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  V., 
where  his  fMher  Oon^^o  occupied  a  distin- 
guished position,  and  was  aft^ivard  grand 
equenr  of  Kings  Jc^n  II.  and  Emanuel.  He 
had  already  seen  considerable  military  ser- 
vice, and  djstdnguiahed  himself  both  by  land 
and  eea,  when  in  150S  he  sailed  with  hisconnn 
Francisco,  in  command  of  a  small  fleet,  to  In* 
dia,  by  the  newly  discovered  Cane  raf  Good 
Hope  passage.  Having  rendered  important 
services  to  the  king  cBf  Cochin,  on  the  3.  W. 
coast  of  India,  the  adventurers  g^ed  permia- 
sion  to  form  a  settlement  in  his  dominions, 
which  waa  the  commencement  of  the  Portu- 
guese power  in  the  East.  Albuquerque  next 
(ISOfl)  accompanied  Triatan  da  Cunha  on  an 
expedition  to  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  They 
carried  on  a  successful  woi'fare  tbr  some  time 
against  the  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of  that 
coast,  nnlJl  Albuquerque,  being  left  in  com- 
mand of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  by  Da  Cunha, 
determined  on  on  attempt  against  the  island 
of  Ormuz,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
between  Peraa  and  India.  He  waa  at  first 
successful  (Sept.  26,  IGOT),  but  the  Persian 
commander,  rallying  his  forces,  repulsed  him 
and  drove  him  back  to  his  ships.  He  was  now 
joined  by  three  more  vesaelB,  and  sailed  for 
India,  having  received  a  secret  commission  to 
supersede  tlie  Portuguese  governor,  Dom  Fran- 
cisco d' Almeida;  but  the  latter  refused  to  re- 
cognize him,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  grand  marshal  of  Portugal 
with  a  large  fleet,  he  was  released  and  installed 
BB  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  In  an 
attempt  agaiost  Calicut  the  grand  marshal  was 
killed  and  Albnqnerque  wounded  and  forced 
to  retreat.  He  now  made  his  way  to  Goa, 
which  he  seized  in  the  absence  of  Idal  Khan, 
the  ruling  Arab  prince,  on  an  expedition  into 
the  Deccan  (Feb.  IT,  1610) ;  but  his  force  was 
too  small  to  retain  his  conquest,  and  Idal  Khan, 
having  gathered  on  army,  drove  him  out  of  die 
town,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  his  ships,  which 
were  unable  to  cross  the  bar  in  the  face  of  the 
monsoon  till  Aug.  IG.  In  November  he  re- 
turned, stormed  the  city,  and  permanently  es- 
tablished himself  there.  The  next  year,  Diego 
de  Vaaconcellos  having  been  ordered  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Ualacca,  Albuquerqne 
seized  and  aent  him  back  to  Portugal,  took 
command  of  the  expedition  himself,  captured 
the  town  with  a  force  of  3,000  againat  80,000 
natives  and  8,000  caimon,  and  plundered  it  of 
an  enormous  booty.  After  remaining  a  year 
at  Malacca,  and  establishing  Portuguese  power 
there,  he  sailed  for  Goa,  and  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  voyage;  but  he  escaped  with  life,  and 
on  reaching  the  city  repulsed  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  place  made  by  Idal  Khan.  His 
success  struck  such  terror  into  the  nativee,  that 
they  submitted  and  left  the  Portuguese  in  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  their  aoqalsitioUB.     In  pnr- 
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snanoe  of  peremptor;  orders  from  home,  he 
now  (1513)  led  an  expedition  to  the  Bed  sea 
for  the  purpose  of  breakiiig  up  the  commerce 
between  India  and  BgTpt,  in  order  that  the  In- 
dian trade  might  be  monopolized  by  Portugal. 
Repulsed  in  on  attack  upon  Adao,  he  re- 
turned to  Ormoz  in  161S,  and  secured  it  with- 
ont  a  blow,  Portugal  Tetaining  poesesaion  nntil 
1622,  when  Shah  Abbas  recovered  it.  Manj 
attempts  bad  been  made  by  iutrignerB  at  home, 
Jealous  of  Ills  fame,  to  iiunre  him,  end  more 
than  one  c<»nmander  had  been  sent  out  to  Bn~ 
penede  him ;  hot  he  disr^arded  the  orders  of 
the  oonrt.  He  was,  however,  at  length  recall- 
ed (1516),  and  his  health  having  enflered  in  the 
climate  of  the  Red  sea  and  Peraian  gnlf,  his 
vexation  at  his  disgrace  so  operated  on  his  en- 
feebled frame  that  he  sank  mider  it,  and  died 
hi  liis  S8d  year.  He  was  buried  at  Goa.  His 
loaa  was  deplored  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
tbe  king  endeavored  to  atone  for  his  previous 
ingratitude  by  honor  to  his  memory  aiter  his 
death.  In  his  personal  habits  he  was  mod- 
erate, and  encb  was  his  reputation  for  justice, 
that  half  a  cwtury  afterward  both  Mohammed- 
ans and  Hindoos  visited  his  tomb  to  pray  for 
his  protection  against  the  extortions  and  oppres- 
rams  of  his  encceeaors.  The  celebrated  C<»m- 
mentario$  do  grande  Affimto  ff AlboqTterqnt 
was  edited  from  his  papers  by  his  natural  son 
Affonso,  minister  of  finance  under  John  III. 
Of  the  original  edition  there  are  only  three 
oopiee  extant,  one  of  which  is  in  the  royal  li' 
brary  of  PortDgal.  The  best  edition  was  ex- 
ecuted at  the  royal  printJng  offloe,  Lisbon,  in 
in4  (4  vols.  Bvo). 

lUDlinM,  that  part  of  the  stem  of  trees 
which  timber  merohants  call  sap  wood,  in  eon- 
tradtstinction  to  heart  wood.  It  is  the  newly 
formed  wood,  lying  next  below  the  bark,  and 
is  B  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  the  principal  use  of 
which  ia  to  convey  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots 
to  tlie  leaves.  It  is,  therefore,  &  necessary 
p«t  of  ail  exi^eiions  trees.  But  it  is  of  a  very 
perishable  nature,  and  only  loses  that  quality 
when,  being  enveloped  within  exterior  layers 
of  the  same  substsnoe,  it  becomes  combined 
-with  other  secretions,  which  aolidiiy  it  and  con- 
vert it  into  duramen,  or  heart  wood.  Moat 
[daiits,  and  all  trees  valuable  as  timber,  have 
tbe  Bap  wood  and  heart  wood  distinct,  the  one 
forming  tbe  external  layer,  the  other  the  core. 
Some,  however,  eonust  of  albnmnm  only,  and 
are  known  as  whitewood,  which  are  useless,  or 
of  use  only  for  the  most  temporary  parpoaea. 

AUXDS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  and  warrior,  a 
native  of  Mitytraie  in  tbe  island  of  Lesbos,  fiour- 
isbed  toward  the  close  of  the  Tth  century  B.  O. 
He  served  ia  the  war  which  took  place  in  fK)6 
between  the  Athenians  and  Mitylenians  for  the 
poflseesion  of  Sigenm,  on  the  coast  of  Troae. 
Ho  waa  a  partiaan  of  the  nobles  in  their  feuds 
with  the  people  of  Mitylene,  and  shared  the 
exile  of  his  botion,  after  a  ftalile  attempt  to  re- 
eetabliah  himself  in  hie  eonntry  by  force  of 
arms.     His  poems,  ori^ally  consistjng  of  ten 
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books,  are  sud  to  have  exhibited  the  .£oIiaii 
lyric  in  its  highest  perfection,  but  only  frag- 
ments have  eome  down  to  us.  Some  were 
warlike  or  patriotic ;  some  bacchanalian  or  erotic 
songs ;  while  others  were  hymna,  or  epigrams, 
or  poems  addressed  to  individual  friends.  He 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  Alc^c  metres. 
Horace  admired  and  imitated  him.  The  best 
collection  of  the  extant  fragments  of  AlccQS 
will  be  found  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyriei  Oraei 
(Leipuc,  2d  edition,  1668.) — There  were  two 
other  Greek  poets  of  the  same  name,  of  Atiiens 
and  Measene,  and  of  the  8d  and  4th  centnries 
B.  C,  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  also 
remain ;  but  they  are  of  Uttie  importauce. 

ILCilDE,  an  executive  officer  among  Ota 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Moors,  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  castle  or  fort,  or  to  super- 
intend a  prison.    (See  Alcald>,) 

ILClLi,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Spain, 
derived  from  tbe  Moorish  £1  Kkalaat,  the 
caatle.  L  Itaalf  de  H»ara  (ano.  Gomplutum% 
a  town  on  the  river  Henares,  in  New  Castile, 
17  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about  6,000. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  instituted  by 
Cardinal  Ximenea  in  1610,  which  was  long  a 
fiunouB  school  of  law  and  divinity,  but  in  18S6 
was  suppressed,  and  the  library  removed  tS 
Madrid.  Tbe  Complntensian  polyglot  Bible 
was  issued  from  it  at  the  expense  i^  Its  illns- 
trioDB  founder.  (See  Poltolot.)  It  has  a  miU' 
tary  school,  a  magnificent  chnrch,  a  number  of 
convents,  and  a  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo. Alcaic  was  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
the  historian  Antonio  Solis,  the  naturalist  Bus- 
tamente  de  la  Camera,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I., 
and  many  other  famous  men.  It  was  in  poe- 
sesaion of  the  Moors  until  the  12th  oentuiy, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  Don  Bernardo,  arch- 
bt^op  of  Toledo.  11.  itnli  U  Btal,  a  small. 
town  of  Andalusia,  ST  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Jaen, 
on  a  plateau  2,804  feet  above  the  sea;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
by  Sebastiani  over  the  Spaniards  in  Jan- 
uary, ISIO,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Granada  by  the  French, 

ALCALDE,  in  Spanish,  the  titie  of  a  civil  di^ 
nitarr,  either  judicial  or  administrative,  wiu 
which  alcaide  is  sometimes  confounded.  (See 
Aloaidb.)  Both  terms  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Arabic  al-cadi.  The  alcalde  mayor 
is  a  local  judge  who  preddee  over  the  tribunals, 
and  ia  distinct  from  the  municipal  alcalde  or 
eorregider,  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  aUaldt 
pedaneo  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  elected 
Dy  the  people.  Alcalde*  de  etua  y  carta  form 
a  bench  of  judges  for  the  trial  of  criminal  or 
civil  causes  within  certain  circuits,  to  whom 
an  appeal  lies  agunat  the  decidon  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  their  number. 

ILCAMENXS.  a  Greek  sculptor,  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Ctb  century  B.  C.  He 
was  the  most  fomocs  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  is 
said  to  have  unsuccessml^  competed  with  hhn 
in  a  statue  of  Minerva.  His  masterpiece  wai 
a  statue  of  Venus,  now  lost 
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ILCIMO,  a  city  of  Bioilr,  in  the  pTOTinoe  of 
Trapani,  2"       ■■"■-"•■  ■     


htalt  on  the 
Saracens  w( 
was  rebnilc 


8.  W.  of  Palermo  ;  pop.  in  1879, 
as  originally  a  Saracenic  town, 
mmit  of  a  neighboiinff  hilL  The 
expelled  ia  1238,  and  the  town 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  snr- 
roimded  by  a  battlemented  wall  of  the  14th 
century,  bnt  the  place  b  very  poor  and  decayed. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  roing  of  ancient  Segesta 
and  qnarrieB  of  yellow  marble. 

ALCiMTiU  (Arab.,  the  bridge;  ano.  Noria 
CatoTM).  L  A  email  town  m  Spanish  £atre- 
madnra,  near  the  Portneoefle  frontier,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagns,  in  the  province  and  34  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  OSoeres;  pop.  abont  4,500.  A 
magnificent  siz-aroh  bnd^  bnilt  aoroes  the 
Tagns  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  was  blown  up  by 
the  British  during  the  Faninsular  war.  IL 
KmlgklB  af,  a  Spanish  order  deriving  thur  origin 
from  the  knights  of  San  Julian  de  Peyrero,  a 
small  body  of  valiant  Ohriatians  in  the  12th 
centm'y  who  vowed  oontinnal  war  against  the 
KooTS.  Id  12IS  Alcantara,  which  had  been  in 
pOsaeBsion  of  the  Moors,  was  recovered  by  Al- 
fonso IX.,  and  the  grand  master  of  Calatrava 
being  nnable  to  ondertalie  its  defence,  the  dnty 
was  assigned  to  the  brothers  of  San  Julian, 
Irbo  chaioged  their  name  to  that  of  knights  of 
Alc&ntaro.  In  149G,  the  grand  master  dying, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  became  administrator 
of  the  order,  and  imit«d  the  office  of  grand 
master  with  the  crown.  The  order  as  an  or< 
ganized  body  has  unc«  been  abolished,  and 
exists  now  only  as  a  military  order  of  merit. 
In  addition  to  the  nsnal  tows  of  the  monk- 
soldier,  tlie  knight  of  Alc4ntara  was  bonnd  ta 
maint^  the  immacnlate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin. After  1640  a  change  was  made  in  the 
BtatQt«fl  of  the  order,  which  permitted  the 
knights  to  marry. 

ALCATIU,  or  UwMa,  a  duty  imposed  in 
Spain  and  its  colonies  on  all  tronifers  of  prop- 
erty. It  was  originally  laid  in  1341  as  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  10  per  cent,  and  was  afterward 
increased  to  14  per  cent.  It  was  even  levied 
on  such  movable  chattels  as  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  was  attached  to  all  wholesale 
transactions.  This  oppresMve  impediment  to 
the  operations  of  trade  continued  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  realm  nntil  swept 
away  by  Napoleon  In  1808.  Catalonia  and 
Aragon  purchased  from  Philip  Y.  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  aloavala  by  the  snbatitntion  of  a 
tax  on  rents  and  on  incomes. 

AUiZU  (Arab.,  the  royal  castle).  I.  In 
Spanish,  the  general  name  for  a  castle  or 
mtadel — applied  to  the  castles  at  Seville  Ka& 
Segovia,  and  to  ma^  others.  IL  Akaiar  de 
Saa  Jau,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in 
the  province  and  46  m.  N.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real ; 
pop.  about  8,000.  It  has  manufoctores  of  salt- 
petre, soap,  chocolate,  Ac,  and  is  also  a  rail- 
way centre,  where  the  line  from  Valencia  joins 
that  from  Madrid  to  Cordova.  Near  it  are  rich 
iron  pita. 

ILCISTIS.    See  Acuatca. 
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(Arab,  al-himia,  from  al,  the,  and 
Or.  xviaia,  chemistry),  the  ancient  name  for  the 
science  of  chemistry.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  hermetic  art,  from  Hermes  Trismegistna, 
anciently  reputed  its  discoverer.  The  word 
alchemy  is  first  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Greek  antlior  Zosimos  of  Pannopcdia,  who 
wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  Gtb  century. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  mystorious 
art,  aiming  to  change  inferior  metals  into  ^- 
ver  and  gold,  and  to  find  the  so-called  elixir 
of  life,  which  was  to  be  the  nniversal  remedy 
for  all  possible  diseases,  rejuvenating  the  ol^ 
and  even  prevenliug  death.  From  the  10th  to 
the  17th  century  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  the  words  chymia  or  chemistry  and 
alchemy ;  but  since  the  latter  period,  this  class 
of  researches  becoming  more  positive  and  scien- 
tiflc,  it  has  been  agreed  to  confine  the  nse  at 
the  word  ohomistry  to  the  positive  modern 
knowledge,  and  to  demgnate  by  the  term  al- 
chemy ^at  imaginary  science  which  sought 
impossible  results  from  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied principles.  For  this  reason  the  name 
alchemist  has  become  an  expression  of  contempt. 
Still  the  ancient  alohenusta,  who  called  the  snb- 
ject  of  their  investigation  the  divine  art,  were 
the  precnrsors  of  our  modem  science,  and  en- 
riched posterity  with  Ihe  knowledge  of  many 
valuable  facts,  which  laid  the  foundation  i>r 
chemistry.  The  first  authentic  accouit  of 
alchemy  is  found  in  Suidas,  a  Byzantine  author 
of  the  10th  or  lltb  century,  who  mentions  that 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  after  the  conqueet  of 
the  rebellions  Egyptians  in  the  year  296, 
ordered  that  all  tue  writings  on  the  chemistry 
of  gold  and  silver  should  be  burned,  in  order 
that  the  people  should  not  grow  too  rich  by 
making  gold  and  ogwn  commenoe  a  rebellion. 
It  appears  forther  that  the  Qreeka  ji-ring  in 
Egypt  in  the  6tb  century  were  IndusOious 
laborers  in  this  field,  as  a  great  number  of  ges- 
nine  manuscripts  on  alchemy,  dating  from  the 
Sth  and  6th  centuries,  are  now  found  in  many 
of  the  large  libraries  in  Europe,  nearly  aU 
coming  from  Alexandria.  The  Arabs  learned 
this  art,  aiter  their  great  invasion  of  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Enrope,  from  some  of  the 
peoples  they  conqnered.  The  greatest  Arabian 
author  on  alchemy,  Jaffar  or  Geber,  who  hved 
toward  the  end  of  the  Bth  century  in  Seville, 
was  enlightened  enongb  not  to  sappoee  that  any 
Jdchemist  had  ever  succeeded  in  making  gold. 
however,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  doubt  the 
posfflbility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  aa 
he  believed  that  all  metals  were  componnds  of 
three  elements.  With  all  th^  errors,  however, 
some  of  the  ancient  Arabian  authors  give  very 
striking  definitions  of  alchemy,  such  as  the 
science  of  the  balance,  the  science  of  weight, 
the  science  of  combustion.  JaSor,  or  Oeber, 
marked  an  epoch  in  chemical  science  equal  to 
that  of  Lavoisier  exactiy  1,000  yvers  later.  In 
hia  time  no  stronger  acid  was  known  tlun 
concentrated  vincfiar,  and  he  discovered  and 
described  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia,  and  also 
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discovered  that  a  metal  when  oxidized  (or,  aa 
he  callod  it,  calcined)  increases  in  w^bt ;  a  &ot 
rediscovered  1,000  yean  later  by  Enropeans, 
and  then  broni^t  to  bear  in  the  destracboa  of 
th«  absurd  phlogiBton  hypothesis  then  prevul- 
ing.    Ha  describes  the  absorption  and  evolution 


filtration,  distillation,  Eublimatian,  water  and 
■and  baths,  capela  of  bone  earth,  and  various 
other  chemical  operations.  He  made  nitric  acid 
by  distjlling  a  mixture  of  blae  vitriol,  alum, 
and  saltpetre,  and  oqna  regia  by  adding  aol  am- 
mcMiiac  to  nitria  acid  ;  he  ooald  then  obtun  gold 
in  solntion,  and  so  solved  the  great  problem  to 
which  before  his  time  all  the  efforta  of  alche- 
mists had  been  vainly  directed,  the  mann&otnra 
ofgold  in  a  potable  state.  No  wonder  that  Ro- 
ger Bacon  apeaks  of  himaa  Om  tnagiiltr  magi*- 
tortum.  Khazess  head  physician  to  the  hospital 
of  Bagdad,  invented  anont  a  century  later  the 
preparation  of  snlphnrio  acid  by  the  distillation 
of  green  vitriol,  as  Nordluniseu  vitriol  ia  now 
prepared.  He  was  alao  (he  first  to  make  abso- 
Inte  alcohol  by  dislilling  spirits  over  qnioklime. 
Aohild  Bechil  distilled  a  miitore  of  urine,  clay, 
lime,  and  charcoal,  and  obtained  what  he  colled 
aa  artiScial  carbuncle,  as  it  shone  in  the  dark 
like  the  moon ;  it  was  phoephoms,  rediscovered 
by  Brand  in  Hamburg  in  1669.  The  taste  for 
thifl  class  of  pursuits  di^ised  itself  over  Europe 
by  two  cliannels,  the  scientific  Italians,  Ger- 
nuuis,  English  men,  and  Frenchmen  who  viuted 
Spain  frequently,  and  the  Greeks  who  fled  from 
the  UossnliDan  invasion.  Already  in  the  10th 
mntnrj  we  find  (faces  of  alchemy  in  different 
European  coontnes ;  bat  it  was  most  ardently 
panned  in  the  Idth,  16th,  and  ITth  centuries, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  deceptive  and 
imaginary  sciences  became  associated  with  it, 
sdch  as  theteophy,  cabala,  chiromancy,  necro- 
mancy, astrology,  uid  magic.  Besides  the  great 
nmnlwrof  those  honest  alchemists  whodeoeii'ed 
the  crednloos  masses  by  their  own  oosfidenoe 
expreseed  in  roysterioas  and  sangnine  writings, 
there  was  a  class  of  impostors  who  travelled 
abonteitortinKmoneyfromthe  credulous.  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England  ptud  large  aroounts  of 
mtmey  to  the  celebrated  alchemist  Raymond 
Lnlly,  and  Henry  VI.  in  1440  gave  several 
patents  for  the  making  of  gold.  Rudolph  II. 
of  Germany  founded  in  Pragne  a  regular 
alohemietio  nniversity.  Augustus  I.  of  Saxony 
himself  worked,  with  his  wife  Anna  aa  assistant, 
in  the  porsoit  of  gold-making,  and  kept  besides 
two  suchemists  on  a  regoW  salary.  Duke 
Frederick  of  WDrtemberg,  who  died  in  1S06, 
wasted  all  the  revenue  of  his  laud  in  experi- 
mento.  Christian  IV.  of  Denniark  appointed 
Uarbacb,  the  director  of  the  mint  in  Copen- 
hagen, as  his  private  alchenust  The  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  Doke  John  PhiUp  of  Ments, 
and  ft  ^reat  many  others  conld  be  enomerated; 
and  it  is  strange  that  notwithstanding  numeroas 
gUring  deceptaons,  and  revelataons  of  the  most 
c<Hit«mptible  diahoneety,  which  were  often  pun- 


ished by  pnblio  exeontions,  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  making  gold  maintained  iUelf. 
When  Batter  escaped  ftom  Beriin  in  1703,  he 
was  placed  in  prison  in  Dresden  by  the  elector 
of  Suony,  to  compel  him  to  make  gold  ;  he  sao- 
ceeded,  however,  m  discovering  there  the  much 
more  valuable  art  of  making  porcelain.  Even 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Tyoho  Brahe  occu- 
pied himself  with  attempts  to  make  gold,  bat 
with  the  purpose  of  obtuning  means  to  pros- 
ecute his  astronomical  investigations  on  a  lai^r 
scale.  Until  the  end  of  the  ITth  century  all 
chemical  labors  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
same  end,  though  many  practised  this  art  for 
medical  purposes.  Among  the  many  authors 
on  alchemy  must  be  mentjoned  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Roger  Bacon,  Arnold  de  Villanova,  Ray- 
mond Lully,  Bosilius  Valentinus,  Theophrostna 
Paracelsas,  Libaviua,  Becher,  Knnckel,  and 
Qlanber.~-I>Qring  the  18th  century  it  is  diScnlt 
to  distinguish  between  an  alchemist  and  a  true 
chemist,  as  many  really  scientific  men  were 
kept  in  error  by  believing  Jafiar's  false  theory 
that  all  metals  were  compound  bodies.  Even 
as  late  aa  1772,  SchrSder,  professor  in  Uarburg, 
■nd  Wenzel,  a  distinguisbed  chemist  in  Freiberg, 
defended  the  theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  QuytoudeMorveaa  firmly  believed  that 
direr  coold  be  changed  into  gold  simply  by 
melting  with  it  snlphuret  of  antimony  and 
arsenic ;  but  it  was  afterward  discovered  that 
all  the  gold  thus  obtained  could  be  accounted 
for  as  being  present  beforehand  in  the  materials 
used.  In  179S  two  German  pbyncians  in  West- 
phaha  foonded  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
mrestigating  the  transmntatiou  of  metals; 
many  branch  sooietiea  were  formed,  which 
were  flourishing  in  1804,  and  still  in  existenoe 
in  1820.  In  B  text  book  of  ohemistry  (Baudri- 
mont,  TYaili  dt  eMmie)  published  so  lately  as 
1844,  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  "Mr.  Javary 
has  obtained  very  sarprising  rasnlts  bv  following 
the  prescriptions  of  the  ancient  alcnemista,  so 
that  there  is  hope  of  at  Isst  seeing  the  great 
work  succeed."  In  a  still  later  publication 
(ISfifl)  Fiffereau  affirms  that  the  metals  are 
compound  bodies,  and  that  silver  can  be  changed 
into  gold. — The  alchemists'  articles  of  &th  were 
as  follows :  "  1 .  There  exists  a  preparation,  solid 
in  form  and  red  of  color,  called  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  grand  elixir  (mt^or  magi*- 
tertian},  the  red  tincture,  which,  when  it  is 
placed  in  very  small  doses  on  melted  liquid 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  or  some  other  common 
metal,  causes  a  transmutation  of  the  same  into 
gold.  2.  The  same  preparation,  used  in  very 
small  doses  as  a  medicine,  cures  all  diseases, 
rquvenates  the  old,  and  prolongs  life;  where- 
fore it  is  called  the  panacea  of  life,  and  since  it 
contains  the  essence  of  gold,  aurufn  potaiiU. 
3.  There  is  another  preparation  of  a  white 
color,  called  the  stone  of  Hie  second  degree, 
tiie  littie  elixir  [minar  magitUHum),  the  white 
tincture,  which  is  equal  to  the  first  in  half  a 
degree  of  perfection,  and  changes  the  common 
metals  into  ulver." 
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ILCUn,  GIfTMil  TUh,  a  theolf^ian,  bom  in 
Piedmoat,  died  in  Dantzio  about  1670.  He 
embraced  Protastantiam,  and  figured  in  Geneva, 
bnt  soon  afterward  promnlgBted  doctrines 
about  the  Trinity  which  were  as  dietosteM  to 
the  ProteatantB  aa  to  the  Catholios.  He  and 
his  fellow  laborers,  among  whom  was  a  physi- 
cian named  Blandrata  (see  Bla.sdbata.),  had  tA 
flee  from  Geneva,  and  chose  Poland  for  a  ref- 
nge,  where  thej  met  a  hearty  reception.  He 
wrote  two  letters  (1604  and  16S6)  to  Gregorio 
Paul),  inaintaininK  tliat  oar  Saviour  did  not  ex- 
ist h^ore  his  birth  of  the  Virgin  Marr. 

1LCUUD&8,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  gen- 
eral, son  of  Cliniag  and  Dinomache,  bom  in 
Athens  in  450  B.  C,  died  in  Bitiynia  in  404. 
He  boasted  his  descent  from  the  Telamonian 
Ajai,  and  through  him  from  Jupiter  liimself. 
Hks  grandfather  hod  been  among  those  who  at- 
tempted the  banishment  of  the  Fisistratidce, 
and  had  received  the  prize  of  valor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Artemisinm ;  and  his  father  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Ohmronea  (4BI)-  Aloibiades  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  Pericles,  his  maternal 
relative,  and  from  a  child  eicelled  in  all  studies 
and  in  all  physical  exercises.  As  he  advanced 
to  manhood,  his  birth,  person,  abilities,  and 
wealth,  joined  to  the  condderadon  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Periclea,  procured  for  him  a 
erowd  of  friends  and  flatterers ;  and  he  became 
as  distJngnished  for  the  audacity  of  his  dissipa- 
tions as  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  station  and 
abilities.  Bocrates,  who  appreciated  his  oapaci- 
ties,  gained  great  influence  over  him,  and  from 
this  time  his  whole  life  seemed  a  wavering  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice.  He  gave  the  first 
proofs  of  his  valor  in  the  l>attie  of  Fotidtea 
(482),  where  he  was  wotmded  while  fighting 
side  bj  side  with  Socrates,  whose  protection 
alone  saved  his  life.  He  returned  tliis  service 
to  his  teacher  in  the  battle  of  Delinm  (424), 
where  his  efforts  saved  Socrates  from  the 
sword  of  the  conquering  Bceotians.  He  always 
carried  in  war  a  shield  inlud  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  bearins  the  device  of  Jupiter  hurling 
a  thunderbolt.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
public  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the 
Olympic  games  he  was  not  content  with  fur- 
ni^ing  one  chariot,  like  the  other  wealthy 
yonng  men,  bat  equipped  and  sent  seven,  widi 
which  he  bore  on  the  first  three  jiiizes.  He 
took  little  part  in  public  affairs  till  the  death 
of  the  demagogue  Cleon,  in  4£2,  when  he 
l>ecame  the  head  of  the  new  war  party  in  op- 
position to  Nicias.  Nioias  had  just  oonolnded 
a  peace  of  GO  years  between  the  Athenians  and 
I«oedffimonians,  and  Alcibiadee,  jetdons  of  the 
power  of  Niciss,  set  himself  to  break  the  peace 
and  U>  form  a  onion  of  the  Greek  states  against 
Bparta.  His  connsels  caused  the  great  expedi- 
Uiin  to  Sicily  (415),  of  which  he  was  appomted 
commander  together  with  NiclBs  and  Lama- 
chus,  and  which  he  thought  wonld  be  a  step 
toward  the  conquest  of  Ma^a  Gmcia,  Car- 
thage, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  prepa- 
rations fur  this  expedition  were  going  on,  all  the 
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bnsts  of  Hermes  in  Athena  were  during  one 
night  mysterioosly  mutjlated.  The  cause  and 
the  anthors  of  this  sacrilege  were  nnknown, 
but  the  popular  fears  connected  it  in  some  nn- 
aoeonntable  way  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Athenian  constitution.  That  Aloibiades 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  offence  there 
was  no  evidence,  and  if  he  was  guilty  of 
it,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  unpremed- 
itated results  of  a  nocturnal  debauch.    Nev- 


ertheless, suspicion  was  thrown  upon  him, 
and  immediately  produced  great  popmar  indhr- 
nation.    The  SicUiau  fleet  being  nearly  i< 


to  sail  under  his  command,  he  demanded  an 
investigation  before  his  departure  from  Athens. 
This  hu)  enemies  refused  to  ^ve  him,  thinking 
to  increase  the  popular  odium  agunst  him  in 
his  absence.  The  expedition  had  h&rdljr 
reached  Sicily  when  the  anger  of  the  people 
became  so  excesrave  that  his  min  was  fnUf  d&' 
termined  upon.  But  ss  be  had  already  gained 
shinii^  advantages  in  Sicily,  and  had  become 
the  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  deemed  haE- 
ardons  to  pass  public  sentence  upon  him  while 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Be  was  there- 
fore recalled.  On  his  voyage  homeward  he 
escaped  at  Thurii  and  fled,  first  to  Argoe,  and 
then  to  Sparta.  Meantime  sentence  of  death 
WHS  passed  upon  him  at  Athens,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.  In  Sparta  he  adapted 
himself  skilfully  to  tiie  severe  manners  of  the 
country,  became  a  favorite  of  the  populace, 
and,  being  now  the  avowed  enemy  of  his  own 
country,  he  persuaded  the  Lacedemonians  to 
send  bdp  to  Sicily  against  the  Ath«uans.  He 
then  effected  on  alliance  between  the  Spartans 
and  the  king  of  Perna,  for  the  purpose  of  eup- 

Sirting  the  Ohians  in  revolt  against  Athens. 
e  pawed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  roused  oil 
loDta  into  rebellion.  Soon,  however,  his  sne- 
cessee  and  great  influence  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  principal  Spartans,  and  Alcibiades  took 
refrige  with  Tissapheraes,  a  Pernan  satrap. 
He  who  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  Spar- 
tans by  adopting  all  their  simplicity,  and  prac- 
tising all  their  ansterity,  now  merit«d  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  orientals  by  vying  with  them  in 
Asiatic  Inxury.  An  eiile  both  from  Athens 
and  Sparta,  he  began  now  to  look  with  longing 
toward  his  native  country.  He  persuaded  Tis- 
saphemea  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  fipartana, 
and  to  show  willingness  even  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  for  which  service  he  was  recalled 
from  banishment  in  411.  Though  he  did  not 
return  immediately  to  Athens,  he  yet  used  his 
influence  to  make  the  government  oristocrati- 
oal,  and  received  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samoa,  with  the  determination  not  to 
see  agun  his  native  land  till  he  hod  rendered 
services  commensurate  with  the  evils  which  he 
had  caused  it  Defeating  the  Lacedfcmouians 
both  by  land  and  sea,  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  Tissaphemes,  who  wished  to  avoid  suspicion 
of  having  authorized  the  enterprise.  But  finding 
means  to  escape,  Aloibiades  ^ain  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  defeated  tne  Locedts- 
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moidaiu  and  Paraaos  at  Oydons,  oaptnred  that 
tovm,  Obalcedim,  and  ByEuitinm,  restored  to 
the  AtheDiaos  their  mpremaef  hy  eet,  and 
after  these  hrilliant  achievements  returned  to 
Athens  in  407,  iifhere  he  was  received  with 
l^eral  entfanaiasin.  His  triomph  was  com- 
plete when  he  celebrated  with  nniiBnal  splen- 
dor the  Eleosinian  mTsteries.  Bein;^  appointed 
Gomniander-in'Ohief  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
forecfl,  he  suled  with  a  fleet  to  Aria  Minor,  to 
reduce  some  of  the  Ionian  islands  and  cities. 
The  pa;  and  proviaiona  for  his  soldiers  not  ar- 
riTing,  and  his  position  becoming  dangerons.  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  arm;  m  command  of 
Antloohns,  while  he  himself  sought  supplies  in 
Caria.  During  his  absence,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Ljsander  had  the  art  to  draw  Anti- 
oehoa  into  an  engagement,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  defeated  and  a  part  of  their  vessels 
deetrojed.  Alcibiades  now  again  lost  favor. 
He  went  into  voluntary  bamshraent,  to  a  castle 
which  he  had  hailt  in  Paotye,  Tbraoe.  When 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  in  406  lying  at  .i£gospo- 
tanos,  Alcibiades  informed  the  generals  of  the 
periloDs  portion  which  they  had  selected,  and 
fbrewarned  them  of  the  fatal  result  of  the  bat- 
tle aoon  after  fought  there,  which  oansed  the  fall 
of  Athens  in  the  following  year,  and  it«  sol^ec- 
tion  to  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  Spartans,  who 
now  ruled  at  Athens,  renewed  the  decree  of 
banishment  against  him,  and  Alcibiades  Sed 
toward  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  II.  to  win  over 
that  monarch  to  the  cause  of  bis  fallen  country. 
He  was  on  his  way  thither,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  satrap  PhamabaEUfl,  when  one  night  his 
house  was  sorrounded  by  armed  men,  and  set 
on  fire.  He  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  but 
fen  pierced  with  arrows.  The  Spartans,  feel- 
ing their  supremacy  insecure  while  Alcibiades 
lived,  had  probably  thna  plotted  witb  Pherna- 
bazus  for  bu  destruction. 

lUHUilHIB.    See  ALKnrnt. 

iLCDHHIB,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Nan- 
rithons  and  grandson  of  Neptune,  In  the  story 
<^  the  Argonauts  he  is  king  of  the  island  of 
Drepane,  where  he  entertained  Jaaon  and  his 


ILCIPHBON,  a  Greek  writer,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lucian,  flonrlsh- 
ingaboot  A.D.  170.  Ho wostheauthorof  US 
fiotitions  letters,  in  which  certain  repreaenta- 
Htc  characters — fishermen,  peasants,  parasites, 
and  courtesans— are  made  to  portray,  in  the 
purest  Attic,  the  opinions  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  classes  to  which  they  re«peotively  belong. 
These  lettera  are  mostly  given  as  if  written 
from  Athens  or  its  vidnity,  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately following  that  of  Aleiander  the  Great. 
The  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Seiler 
(Leipsio,  Sd  ed.,  1856). 

ILCni,  an  old  walled  town  of  Spain,  on  an 
Island  in  the  river  Juoor,  in  the  province  and 
24  tn.  8.  of  Valencia;  pop.  about  14,000.  It 
ia  insularly  bnilt,  but  is  adorned  by  several 
cborches  and  bridges  over  the  Jncar,  and  a  fine 
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rulway  depot  belonging  to  the  Valencia  and 
Almansa  Ime.  It  was  an  important  town  in 
Uoorish  times. 

tUHXOir.  I.  In  ancient  Greek  legends,  a 
son  of  Amphiaraua  and  Eriphyte  of  Argon, 
and  brother  of  Amphiloohus.     Eriphyle  hav- 


araus  to  Join  the  expedition  of  the  seven  against 
Thebes,  the  latter,  foreseeing  that  he  uioold 
fall,  charged  his  sons  to  kiU  her  when  they 
were  grown  up.  Meantime,  an  oracle  having 
declared  that  the  expedition  of  the  epigoni 
would  be  successful  if  commanded  by  Alomieon, 
Polynicea  again  bril>ed  Eriphyle  with  the 
peplus  of  Harmonia  to  persuade  him  to  com- 
ply. On  his  retnm  Alcme^on  Mfilled  hia 
father's  i^jonction  by  kilting  her.  For  this 
crime  be  was  afflicted  with  madness  and  tor- 
mented by  the  Paries,  who  drove  him  into  ex- 
ile, and  doomed  him  to  a  life  of  perpetual 
wandering.  Arriving  in  Psophis,  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  and  purified  by  its  kin^,  Phe- 
gena,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  ArsinoS  in 
marriage.  To  her  Alcnueon  presented  the 
necklace  and  robe  of  Harmonia.  Bat  Psophis 
having  been  visited  by  a  famine  because  of 
Aicmnon's  sojourn  there,  he  had  to  depart, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  on  oracle,  went  to  the 
land  of  the  river  god  Achelous,  where  he 
married  the  nymph  Calirrho^.  His  new  sponse 
coveting  the  ma^cal  robe  and  necklace  which 
he  hod  given  to  ArsinoA,  Alcnueon  went  to 
Psophis  and  obtained  them  ftcan  the  daughter  of 
Phegcus,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  going 
to  d^icate  them  at  Delphi  Bat  when  Phegeo* 
heard  that  they  had  been  presented  to  Galir- 
rhoe,  he  sent  his  sons  to  slay  Alcrason  and 
avenge  the  inmlt  offered  to  their  sister.  Alo- 
nuBon  was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  hero  fn 
many  parts  of  Greece.  II.  A  Greek  natural 
philosopher,  bom  in  the  Hellenic  city  of  Oro- 
tona  in  sonthem  Italy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  flth  centuty  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  ventured  on  the  practice  of  dis- 
secting animals.  He  wrote  severe  medical 
and  philosophical  treatises,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  remain, 

ILdUBOXIDX,  a  noble  Athenian  family,  de- 
scendants of  Alcmteon,  the  great-grandson  of 
Nestor.  The  whole  family  were  expelled  from 
Athens  about  596  B.  0.  by  a  council  of  800 
nobles,  to  whom,  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  they 
had  submitted  the  case  of  the  archon  Megacles, 
one  of  their  number.  Megacles  was  accused 
of  havin;^  been  gailty  of  sacrilege  in  histreach- 
ery  toward  Cylon  and  his  comrades,  whom  he 
killed  after  promising  them  safety — a  crime 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  brought  a 
stain  npon  oil  the  Alcmteonids.  After  an 
exile  of  about  80  years  they  succeeded  in 
retaming  to  the  city,  and  even,  alter  a  few 
years,  in  eeizing  the  government  and  ex- 
pelling FIrisCratus.  Although  Megacles  after- 
ward restored  him,  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
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ter  in  marriage,  new  qoarrels  broke  oat,  and 
I^Butratua  nas  acain  banished.  CoUecting 
an  army,  he  defeated  and  agun  expelled 
the  Alcmfeonids.  During  this  period,  of 
renewed  exile,  the  familj  nutfnifioentlj  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which 
had  been  barned.    Aided  by  the  popularity 

S'vea  them  by  this  great  work,  and  by  the 
lendship  of  the  Spartans,  they  were  in  510 
restored  for  the  second  time  to  Athens,  where 
many  members  of  the  family  became  illustrionH. 
Among  these  were  Clisthenes,  Pericles,  and  Al- 
dbiades. 

ILGMAIT,  or  Ikasan,  a  Spartan  lyrio  poet, 
flonriahed  about  660  B.  O.  He  is  said  to  nave 
been  by  birth  a  Lydian,  and  ori^ally  a  alavo, 
and  to  have  died  at  a  very  adranoed  age.  He 
wroI«  chiefly  in  Spartan  Doric.  His  poems,  of 
which  some  fine  fragments  are  extant,  were 
mostly  erotic. 

ILCMENA,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  £lectryon,  king  of  l£ycen».  She  had 
ten  brothers,  who,  save  one,  were  slain  by 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus.  Alcmena  had  been 
betrothed  to  Amphitryon,  bat  ahe  never- 
theless declared  that  the  man  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers  should  be  her  hus- 
band. Amphitryon,  in  order  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  her  hand,  nndertook  the  en- 
terprise. Daring  his  absence,  Japiter  visited 
Alcmena,  and  by  assaming  the  likeness  of  Am- 
phitryon, and  pretending  to  have  avenged  the 
death  of  her  brothers,  obtained  her  favor.  She 
thos  became  the  mother  of  Hercules,  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  she  bore  Ipbicles  to  Am- 
phitryon. After  her  death,  Jupiter  sent  Mer- 
cury to  transport  her  body  to  the  Elysian  isles. 

ILCOCK,  Sir  RatherEird,  a  British  diplomatist, 
bom  in  London  in  1809.  He  was  a  snrgeim  in 
the  navy  in  Portugal  in  1888-'4,  inspector  of 
hospitals  nnder  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  in  Spain,  in 
18SB-'7,  ondauditorof  accounts  of  the  English- 
Spanish  legion  in  1839-'44.  He  was  afterward 
consul  BDooesaively  at  Foo-Ghow,  Shanghai,  and 
Canton,  China.  In  185B  he  held  the  joint 
offices  of  consul  general  and  minister  in  Japan. 
As  a  result  of  his  energy  in  resenting  Japanese 
ontragee  upon  Enropeans,  attempts  were  made 
npon  his  life  in  I860  and  1862.  On  his  retom 
to  England  he  pablisfaed  "The  Capital  of  the 
Tycoon,  or  Narrative  of  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Jwan  "  (2  vols.,  London,  1863).  He 
was  made  E.  0.  B.  in  1863.  From  1866  to  1871 
he  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  miniater  plen- 
ipotentiary and  chief  superintendent  of  British 
oonuneroc  in  China.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
"Uedicol  History  of  the  British  I..^on  in 
Sp^n"  (1838),  "Life's  Problems"  (2d  ed., 
1862),  and  other  works. 

AIJCOBOL,  in  popular  language,  the  intoxicat- 
ing principle  of  fermented  liquora.  The  word 
is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means  "to  paint," 
probably  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  com- 

rind  to  dissolve  pigments  which  are  insoluble 
water.    Chemists  understand  by  ^cohol  the 
hydrate  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  intdnde 
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a  numerous  class  of  bodies  nnder  this  dengna- 
tJon.  Ordinary  vinic  alcohol  is  formed  in  the 
decomjKwition  of  glucose  (grape  sugar)  by  fer- 
mentation. One  part  of  grape  engar,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C.H„Ot,  is  split  np 
by  a  ferment  into  two  parts  of  alcohol  and 
two  parts  of  carbonic  acid:  2(C,H,0)-t-2CO,. 
Rennel  so  long  a^o  as  1828  (see  "Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  ')  says:  "By  combining 
olefiant  gas  with  salphuric  acid,  we  may  form 
sulpho-vinic  acid,  from  which  wo  may  obttun 
at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  circumstances  of 
decomposition,  either  ^oohol  or  ether."  This 
observation  has  since  been  confirmed  by  H. 
Berthelot,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  alco- 
hol synthetically,  by  combining  water  with 
oleflant  gas:  C,H.-|-H.O=GiH.O.  Alcohol 
for  commercial  pnrposes  is  ohtainod  by  dis- 
tilling wine  and  other  liquors  that  have  un- 
dergone vinous  fermentation ;  carbonate  of 
soda  is  sometimes  added  to  keep  back  aoede 
acid,  and  fosei  oil  is  removed  by  charcoal.  The 
alcohol  of  the  London  PhsrmHcopceia  contains 
about  82  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  18  of  water. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  required  to  be  0'8S8, 
water  being  1-000.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
less  water  it  contains,  tha  less  is  its  spetufie 
gravity;  and  this  property  is  therefore  a  con- 
venient test  of  its  purity.  In  consequenoe, 
however,  of  condensation  of  the  two  flnids 
when  mixed,  this  test  cannot  be  applied  exc«pt 
in  connection  with  tables  of  reference  prepared 
for  this  purpose. — To  prepare  absolute  w 
onhydrons  alcohol,  some  substance  must  be 
placiad  in  it  which  shall  retain  the  wat^. 
Fused  carbonate  of  potash  is  such  a  substance. 
It  abeorhe  the  water,  and  the  alcohol  neariy 
anhydrous  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vee- 
sel,  whence  it  is  distilled  off  nearly  pure.  Its 
speoifio  gravity  is  now  redaoed  to  O'Blfi,  and 
its  percentage  of  water  to  about  G.  Quick- 
lime, weU  powdered,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
and  shaken  with  the  alcohol,  is  sometimes  need 
instead  of  the  carbonate  of  potash ;  but  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  is  said  by  some  to  be  jaon 
effective  than  either.  The  salt  is  first  fused  to 
fre«  it  from  water,  and  is  then  mixed  with  an 
equal  wu^t  of  the  spirit  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle.  When  the  solution  is  effecteo,  it  is 
ponred  into  a  retort  or  still,  and  distilled  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  product  of  the  first  half 
is  absolute  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  is  0-794. — Rectified  spirit  may 
be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  water  merely  by 
being  left  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  wide-monthed 
bottle  tied  over  with  bladder,  and  kept  at  a 
temperatnreof  IOB°  to  120°.  By  the  principle  of 
ezosmose,  the  water  evanorates  in  part  throngh 
the  membrane.  Alcohol  has  thns  been  brou^t 
from  sp.  gr.  0-867  to  0-817.  Pure  alcohol  »  a 
colorless  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  strong 
pungent  taste.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
absorbing  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and  increas- 
ing in  spedfic  gravity  with  the  omonnt  it  re- 
ceives. Mixed  with  water,  heat  is  at  first 
evdved,  diowing  that  a  chemical  union  has 
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Utcan  place ;  another  eTidenoe  of  which  is  con- 
denBation  aad  diminntioii  of  bulk,  and  greater 
specific  gravitj.  The  greatest  heat  and  con- 
mmaatioQ  result  ft'om  a  mixture  of  fi2'3  per  cent. 
of  ahiohol  and  4T'T  of  water,  the  volume  after 
coDdensation  being  eqnal  to  SS'SS.  The  specific 
gmvity,  therefore,  of  snoh  miitnrea  can  .only 
be  determiiied  by  experiment — Diluted  with 
water,  aloohol  acts  as  a  Htimnlant,  exciting  par- 
tionlarlj  the  nervoae  and  vascular  systems.  In 
loi^e  doses  it  produces  intoiioation,  aod  when 
taken  pure  acts  as  a  Darcotio  poison,  producing 
death.     It  is  very  inflammable,  boroi^  with  a 

Sale  bluish  flame  without  smoke.  The  pro- 
ucts  of  its  oombastion  are  carbonic  acid  and 
water.     Absolute  alcohol  boils  at  ITS"  F.    The 

rtfio  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  l'Q138.  Under 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  wr  pnmp  it  boils 
at  oomiDoi)  temperatures.  No  degree  of  cold 
ever  yet  obtained  has  effected  its  ooogelation, 
Faraday  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of  186°  F. 
below  sero,  which  caused  it  to  thicken  condd- 
erably.  It  is  thos  well  snited  for  thermome- 
tera  for  measuring  tow  temperatures. — Alcohol 
is  employed  in  medicine  aa  a  solvent  in  the 
preparation  of  tinctures.  It  is  also  a  solvent 
of  remns,  gums,  &c.  With  the  former  it  makes 
vamiBhes;  with  essential  oil,  perfumed  spirits. 
The  ethers  are  preparations  of  it  in  combination 
with  an  acid.  It  is  used  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine  to  make  oamphene  and  the  varioos  other 
iliominatiDg  fluids  of  this  class.  It  is  used  to 
preserve  anatomical  preparations,  its  efiect  be- 
ing to  combine  with  the  moisture,  and  so  pre- 
vent this  from  actingupon  the  animal  substance 
to  produce  dec&y.  To  the  chemist  It  is  valua- 
ble as  a  oonvenient  fuel,  producing  in  his  lamp 
much  heat  with  no  annoyance  from  smoke ;  and 
it  is  of  frequent  use  as  a  reagent  for  separating 
salts,  one  of  which  is  soluble  and  the  other  in- 
soluble in  iL — The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wine, 
beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  is  very  vari- 
able. Prof.  Brande  found  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
only  in  small  beer;  4  in  port«r;  froia  6  to  0  in 
alea;  about  12  in  the  light  wines  of  France  and 
Oennany;  from  IB  to  26  in  port,  sherry,  and 
other  strong  nines ;  and  from  40  to  60  per  cent., 
and  occadonally  more,  in  brandy,  gin,  and 
whiskey.  The  strength  of  these  liquors  is  as- 
certained by  various  expedients;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  complicated  by  reason  of  the 
different  ingredients  intermixed  to  color,  sweet- 
en, or  flavor  the  liquor,  or  fraudulently  added 
to  alter  the  specific  gravity,  or  to  substitute  a 
cheaper  material.  Mixtures  thus  complicated 
reqmre  to  be  first  distilled,  before  their  strength 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  process  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  Common  modes  of  judging  of 
the  strength  are  by  tasting,  observing  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  babbles  when  shaken, 
the  sinking  or  floating  of  olive  oil  in  them,  and 
the  ^pearances  they  exhibit  when  burned.  If 
eotton  or  gunpowder  immersed  in  them  is  in- 
flamed by  their  oombustion,  the  spirit  is  con- 
■idered  pure. — Alcohol  is  decomposed  by  pass- 
ing tiirough  •  red-hot  glass  or  porcelun  tube, 


into  carbonio  add,  water,  hydn^en,  oleflant  gao, 
marsh  gas,  naphthaline,  empyreumatio  oil,  and 
charcoal.  By  electrolysis,  on  adding  potash, 
hydrogen  is  given  off  at  tha  negative  pole  and 
aldehyde  resin  is  formed  at  the  po^tive  pole. 
The  product  of  its  combustion  in  the  ur  is  car- 
bonio acid  and  water.  The  vapor  of  alcohol 
mixed  with  air  explodes  by  contact  with  flame 
or  an  electric  spark.  On  contact  with  platinnm 
black  it  is  imperfectly  oxidized,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  aldehyde,  acetio  ai^d,  formic 
acid,  aoetal,  and  a  peculiar  compound  with  an 
excessively  pongent  odor.  Chlorine  gas  con- 
verts alcohol  into  aldehyde,  chloral,  chloride 
of  ethyl,  and  acetate  of  ethyl.  One  of  theae 
products,  chloral,  has  recently  been  introduced 
as  a  valoable  hypnotic  medicine.  Concentrated 
ohtorio  acid  i^itea  alcohol ;  dilute,  forma 
acetic  acid.  Alcohol  unites  in  definite  propor- 
tions with  several  salts,  forming  orjstalhzable 
compounds  in  which  it  plays  a  port  analogona 
to  tne  water  of  crystalhzation.  The  methyl- 
ated spirit  of  commerce  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-8a0  with  10  per 
cent  of  common  wood  spirit  This  addition  of 
wood  spirit  scarcely  interferes  with  the  em- 
ployment of  the  spirit  as  a  solvent,  though  it 
renders  it  unfit  for  use  afterward  as  a  stimu- 
lant drink. — Alcohol  or  spirit  of  v 


each  other,  both  in  chemical  composition  and 
in  the  decompositions  of  which  Qieyare  susoep- 
tible.  The  general  doctrine  of  alcohols  was  in- 
troduced into  science  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Peli- 
got.  These  illustrious  chemists,  in  the  coarse 
of  their  investigations  into  the  properties  of 
wood  spirit,  discovered  that  vinic  alcohol  was 
not  a  unique  body,  bnt  that  in  wood  spirit  was 
to  be  found  a  compound  of  nmilar  character, 
which  they  therefore  called  methylic  alcohol. 
Subsequently  a  long  list  of  bodies  properly 
classed  under  the  generic  term  of  alcohols  was 
discovered  by  European  ohemists.  As  these 
bodies  were  fonnd  to  be  closely  related  to  each 
other  and  to  differ  by  a  common  mnltiple 
CUi,  they  were  said  to  be  homologous,  be- 
cause a  like  description  is  applicable  to  each 
member  of  the  series.  The  following  table  in- 
clndes  the  most  important  homologous  alcohols: 

KtOiyHe  ■kobol CH^ 


CtiyUo 


..ClX(0(r 


(^H,,0  or  CH, 

iLCOHl,  a  K.  E.  connty  of  Michigan, 


,0+  uchS 

,0+lUCHjj 


Lake 
Huron;  uea,  630  eq.  ro.;  pop.  in  18T0,  696. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Ausable  and  one  of  its 
branches.  Alcona  lake,  in  the  N.  part,  emp- 
ties through  Thunder  Bay  river  into  Thunder 
bay.  In  1670  there  were  three  schools  attend- 
ed by  187  children. 
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ILCOU,  a  N.  £.  oonnty  of  Miidsuppi,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee;  pop,  in  1870,  10,481,  of 
whom  2,76S  were  coloreii.  It  was  orRanUed 
in  1670  Jrom  portions  of  Tippah  and  Ti^emin- 
KO  coantieg,  and  was  ntuned  in  honor  of  James 
L,  Alcorn,  governor  of  the  state.  The  Tob- 
cnmbia  and  Hatcbie  rivers  intersect  the  oonnty, 
and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroads  run  throngh  it  The  pro- 
dactionsin  1870  were  ll,S97biishelH  of  wheat 
326,037  of  com,  14,BB3  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
2,646  balea  of  cotton.     Capital,  Corinth. 

ILCOTT,  lass  BrawM,  an  American  edu- 
cator, horn  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Nov.  2fl,  ITSfl. 
Like  raan^  farmers'  sons  in  Cramecticut,  while 
atil!  a  boy,  he  was  intrusted  hj  a  local  trader 
with  a  tronk  of  meroliandise,  with  which  he 
Bailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  which  he  after- 
vard  carried  aboat  among  the  plantati(ais ;  and 
his  early  readings  were  in  the  planters'  houses, 
who  gave  him  hospitality,  and,  observing  his 
torn  ror  study,  lent  him  books.  On  his  re- 
turn to  OonneotioQt  he  began  to  teach,  and 
attraoted  attention  by  his  snooeea  with  an  in- 
fent  school.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1828, 
and  showed  singular  skill  and  sympathy  in  his 
methods  of  teaching  yonng  children  of  five, 
ns,  and  seven  years,  at  the  "Masonic  Temple." 
(See  "  Record  of  a  School,"  by  E.  P.  Peabody, 
12mo,  Boston,  1834;  also,  a  transcript  of  the 
colloquies  of  these  children  with  their  teacher. 
In  "  Oonversations  on  the  Gospels,"  2  vols. 
]2nio,  Boston,  1836.)  Bat  the  school  was  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  and  was  denounced 
by  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Alcott  gave  np  the 
enterprise  and  removed  to  Concord,  Mass., 
where  he  engaged  in  study,  interesting  himself 
chiefly  in  natural  theology  and  reform  in  edu- 
cation, diet,  and  civil  and  social  institutions. 
On  the  invitation  of  James  P.  Greaves  of  Lon- 
don, the  friend  and  fellow  laborer  of  Pestalozri 
in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Alcott  went  to  England  in 
1842.  Mr.  Greaves  died  before  his  arrival,  but 
Alcott  was  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
who  had  given  the  name  of  "  Alcott  House  "  to 
their  school  at  Ham,  near  London.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America,  he  brought  with  him  two  of 
his  Ei^lish  friends,  Charles  Lane  and  H.  Q. 
Wright:  and  Mr.  Lane  having  bought  a  farm 
which  ne  called  "Fmitlands,"  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  tJiey  all  went  there  to  found  a  new  com- 
munity. Messrs.  Lane  and  Wright  soon  ro- 
turned  to  England,  and  the  farm  was  sold.  Mr. 
Alcott  removed  to  Boston,  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  Concord,  and  has  led  the  life  of  a  pe- 
ripatetic philosopher,  couver^g  in  cities  and 
in  villages,  wherever  invited,  on  divinity,  on  hu- 
man nature,  on  ethics,  on  dietetics,  and  a  wide 
ranf;e  of  practical  questions.  These  conversa- 
tions, which  were  at  Brat  caanal,  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  formal  character,  the  topics 
being  often  printed  on  cards,  and  the  comnany 
meeting  at  a  fixed  time  and  place.  Mr.  Alcott 
attaches  great  importance  to  diet  and  govern- 
ment of  the  body ;  still  more  to  race  and  com- 
plexion.   Mr.  Alcott  contributed  several  papers 
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entitled  "Orphic  Sayings"  to  the  "Dial" 
(Boston,  183»-'42),  and  in  1868  published  a 
volume  entitled  "Tablets,"  His  latest  work, 
entitled  " Concord  Days"  (1873),  contains  his 
personal  reminiscences  of  that  town. — LsiImi 
May,  an  American  authoress,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Germantown,  Penn,,  in  1888, 
She  began  to  write  fairy  tales  in  her  teens,  and 
her  first  volume,  "Flower  Fables,"  was  pub- 
lished in  tS6C ;  it  was' followed  by  a  number  of 
stories  written  for  the  Boston  Journals.  Her 
"Hospital  Sketohes"  (18SS),  which  won  for 
her  a  general  reputation,  were  made  up  from 
letters  written  home  while  she  was  a  volun- 
teer nurse  in  the  army  at  the  south.  She  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  "  AtiantJo  Monthly  " 
in  1863''4,  and  in  1865  published  her  first 
novel,  "Moods."  She  wrote  "Littie^Women," 
the  most  popolar  perhaps  of  aU  her  works,  in 
1897.  This  was  succeeded  by  "  An  Old-Fsah- 
ioned  Girl"  in  1869,  and  bv  "Little  Men"  in 
1871. 

ILCOTT,  Wmiaa  Unander,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  cousin  of  the  precoditig,  bom  at 
Wolcott,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 1798,  died  at  Aubnm- 
dale,  Mass.,  March  29, 1869.  He  supported  him- 
self until  he  reached  the  aee  of  26  by  working 
on  the  farm  in  summer  and  teaching  in  winter. 
Subsequently  he  studied  medicine  at  Yaie  col- 
lege, and  after  practiang  about  four  years  he 
engaged  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  geoffrapher, 
in  the  preparation  of  school  geograpfiiea  and 
atiases,  and  in  editing  the  "Juvenile  Rambler," 
the  first  weekly  periodical  for  children  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  the  "Annals  of  Educa- 
tion." At  this  time  he  cooperated  actively 
with  Gallaudet,  Woodbridga  Hooker,  and 
others,  in  striving  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state.  He  wrote  many  artJ- 
oles  on  this  subject  for  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  papers,  one  of  which,  "  On  the  Oonstrao- 
tion  of  Scnool  Houses,"  gained  a  premium  from 
the  American  institute  of  instruction.  In  I83S1 
Dr.  Alcott  removed  to  Boston,  and  published 
his  "  Yotmg  Man's  Guide,"  which  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  spreaduig  important  phyn- 
ological  principles.  For  more  than  20  years  be 
passed  his  summers  in  laboring  at  home  with 
his  pen,  and  his  winters  in  lecturing  m  different 
parte  of  the  country,  upon  the  topics  which  ea- 
peeially  occupied  his  attention.  He  visited  up- 
ward of  20,000  schools,  before  many  of  which 
he  lectured.  He  published  above  100  books 
and  pamphlets,  among  which  may  be  spectfled, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  "The 
House  I  Live  In,"  "The  Young  Woman's 
Guide,"  "Young  Housekeeper,"  the  "Library 
of  Health"  (6  vols.),  "Moral  Reform,"  and 
"My  Progress  in  Error."  Dr.  Alcott,  thongh 
the  advocate  of  many  opinions  which  are  open 
to  the  charge  of  singularity,  was  a  philanthro- 
pist of  the  genuine  stamp,  and  his  name  is  iden- 
tiSed  permanently  with  some  of  the  most 
valuablereformsineduoation,  morals,  and  phys- 
ical trainin,  ■■■■■'  ■  .... 
witnessed. 
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formed  witlioat  the  expeotation  of  any  com- 
pensadoD  for  hii  BerriceB,  is  believed  to  be 
almost  nnptirallelei].  So  miiiitermittiiiK  and 
eogroBsing  were  his  various  avocations,  tnat  be 
hardly  ever  found  time  to  read  a  book  throngh ; 

d  tne  books  which  he  wrote  probably  exceed 

munber  those  whioh  he  read  entirely.  Dr. 
Alcott's  views  of  reform  did  not  lead  hun  to 
the  adoption  of  any  violent  and  destmotive 
meaaorea.  The  great  object  of  his  labors  was 
to  prevent  poverty,  vlo&  and  raime,  by  means 
of  oorrect  phydcal  and  moral  trwiing,  and 
Qie  judicious  applioaticHi  of  intelligence  to  the 
improvement  of  society. 

iuOV,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  the 
province  and  23  m.  N.  of  Alicante ;  pop.  abont 
2^000.  It  is  well  bnllt,  in  a  pictnrestfne 
rite  between  two  streams,  and  has  extensive 
mannGactures  of  pajMr,  cloth,  linen,  and  excel- 
lent sngar-plnms.  The  best  paper  for  dga- 
rettee  is  made  here. 

iLCUEl  (Lat.  Flaeeut  ABintu  Aleuintu),  an 
English  scholar  and  oharchman,  born  probably 
Id  York  aboat  735,  died  Uay  IB,  804.  He  was 
master  of  the  school  and  keeper  of  the  oatbe- 
dral  library  at  York,  nntil  at  the  invitation  of 
Oliarlemagne  he  went  to  France  in  ?S0  and 
opened  a  school,  probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  his  lessons  were  attended  by  the  empe- 
ror  and  bis  conrt  This  establishment  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the  miiverBity 
of  Paris,  and  had  an  important  inflnenoe  upon 
the  revival  of  learning  in  France.  In  TBfl  he 
received  the  abbey  of  9t  Martin  of  Tonra,  and 
soon  atterward  opened  a  school  there,  which 
became  widely  celebrated.  He  was  the  oonB- 
dant  and  adviser  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of 
tiie  most  teamed  men  of  the  age,  bnt  so  mod- 
est that  he  refused  to  accept  any  higher  order 
in  the  ofanrch  than  that  of  deacon.  The  best 
edition  of  his  writings,  including  theological 
treattses,  epistles  to  Charlemagne,  and  misoel- 
laneons  letters,  was  published  by  Froben  (3 
vds.  folio,  Ratisbon,  iVTT). 

ALCTWre,  the  brightest  of  the  star  group  of 
the  Fleiadea,  end  the  supposed  centre  of  the 
arc  in  which  our  sun  and  planets  appear  to  be 
moving  tlirough  the  interstellar  space. 

tLDMS.  h  A  name  applied  by  some  geog- 
raphers to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  in 
eastern  Siberia,  from  the  Altai  chain  to  Beh- 
ring  strait.  Others  limit  its  application  to  a 
branch  of  this  mountain  system,  extending  from 
the  Yablonnoy  rsnge  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion about  900  miles.  ML  K&piton,  the  high- 
est summit  of  this  branch,  hoe  an  elevation  of 
l,aSS  feet  above  the  sea  level.  IL  A  river, 
which  rises  in  the  Aldan  mountains,  and  after 
a  N.  and  W.  coarse  of  aboat  900  miles  falls  in- 
to the  Lena,  100  miles  N.  of  Yakutsk. 

ALDBMODfiH,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Ure,  18  m.  W.  N, 
W.  of  York.  The  town  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiqnity,  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Brigantea,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Isn- 
riiim.     Several  remains  of  andqaity  have  been 
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discovered.  Three  remarkable  obelisks  of 
rough  stone  are  in  the  neighl>orhood,  the  high- 
est of  which  is  30  feet  high. 

JLDEUSAN,  the  chief  star  in  the  constellation 
of  Tanrus,  forming  the  eye,  and  one  of  the 
gronp  of  five  called  the  Hyades.  Huggins  has 
lately  proved  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that 
this  star  has  nearly  the  same  ohemioal  compo- 
sition as  onr  san,  from  which  other  stars  diner 
considerably. 

ILDEeOKDE,  8«lite,  PhUp  vu  Manli,  baron 
of,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  scholar,  bom  in 
BnigselBinlfi38,diedinLeyden,  Deo.  15,  1098. 
At  Geneva,  where  he  was  educated,  he  imbib- 
ed from  Caivin  a  strong  attachment  to  the  re- 
formed creed,  and  after  his  return  home  he 
was  one  of  the  signers,  if  not  the  originator,  of 
the  pact  of  the  nobles  protesting  against  the 
establishment  of  the  inquistion  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  IGfiQ.  Be  was  the  especial  friend  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  confided  to  him  several 
delicate  missions,  and  sent  him  in  1672  to  the 
first  assembly  of  the  Dutch  states  general  at 
Dort  He  was  also  military  commandant  of 
several  towns,  and  in  lGT3-'4  was  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  aiterward  sent  by  the  states  general  as 
envoy  BucceBsively  to  Poria,  to  London,  and  to 
the  diet  of  Worms  (1577).  In  1584,  being 
burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  ho  defended  the  city 
against  the  duke  of  Forma,  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender,  after  which  be  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  retirement.  In  15S0  ho  was  am- 
bassador to  France.  He  left  several  contro- 
versial treatises  and  an  excellent  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  traualating  the  Bible  into  Flemiah. 

ALDEOBEVER,  or  tUtgnt,  Hdwia,  B  German 
pwnter  and  engraver,  born  at  Psderbom  in  West- 
phalia in  1502,  died  abont  1660.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil and  imitator  of  Albert  Dtlrer.  His  printa, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  sharp  and  an- 
gular in  outline,  and  generally  small. 

ALDEHYDE,  a  liquid  obtained  from  alcohol 
Liebig  was  the  first  to  study  the  products  form- 
ed by  abstracting  hydrogen  from  aloohol,  and 
to  give  the  name  of  alcohol  dehydrogeuated  to 
the  first  of  the  series.  If  vinio  alcohol  be  burn- 
ed at  a  low  temperature  and  with  a  limited 
supply  of  air,  the  vapors  emitted  have  a  pe- 
oniiar  irritating  effect  on  the  eyes  and  nose,  ane 
t«  the  production  of  a  remarkable  body  named 
aldehyde.  Similar  oomponnds  are  famished 
by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  other  alco- 
hols, so  that  there  are  as  many  aldehydes  as  there 
are  alcohols.  Therearenumerouswaysof  pre- 
paring ordinary  aldehyde,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  platinum 
black,  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  chlorine  wa- 
ter, and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  method  usu- 
ally employed  is  to  distil  2  pari»  of  60  per 
oent.  alcohol,  S  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts 
of  water  into  a  well  cooled  receiver.  After 
abont  8  parts  have  passed  over,  the  distillate 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ohioride  of 
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c&Iciam  and  farther  distilled  ontil  1|  part  haa 
passed  over.  It  is  liirther  rectified  bj  mixing 
1  volome  with  2  yolamea  of  etbcr  snrround- 
ed  by  cold  water,  and  passing  ammonia 
through  it  to  saturation.  Grjatala  of  aldehjda- 
ammonia  separate,  which  are  washed  with 
absolute  ether  and  dried ;  bj  aubsequently 
distilling  these  crjstab  with  snlphuric  acid  and 
a  little  water,  pure  anhydrous  aldehyde  is  ob- 
tained. Aldehyde  as  commonly  known  is  a 
thin,  transparent  liquid,  with  a  strung,  suffo- 
cating odor.  It  boilsat  69'6°  F.  It  dissolves 
enlphnr,  iodine,  and  phosphorus ;  ahaorbs  dry 
snlphurons  acid;  forms  definite  compounds 
with  the  acid  aiilphites  of  the  alkali  metals ; 
and  reduces  salts  of  silver.  Upon  this  last 
property  is  fonnded  the  monnfocture  of  silver 
mirrors  by  the  redaction  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  deposition  of  the  metal  upon  glass. 

UJHar,  J»ka,  one  of  the  first  settlera  of  Ply- 
mouth, New  England,  was  a  magistrate  in  that 
colony  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  died 
in  1687.  aged  about  6B.  On  behalf  of  Miles 
Standi^,  Alden  once  proposed  marriage  to  a 

Silgrim  lady,  who  replied,  "Prithee,  John,  why 
o  yoa  not  speak  for  yourself? "  The  query 
led  to  John  a  becoming  the  lady's  husband. 
This  incident  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  byLongfellow- 

ALDEHHOTEH,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  road  from  Jfilich  to  Aix-la-Ohapelto ;  pop. 
in  I8ST,  8,041.  It  is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the 
Anstrians  under  the  pnnce  of  Coburg  over  a 
part  of  the  French  army  under  Dumouriez, 
March  1,  1793,  the  result  of  which  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  allies.  In  October 
of  the  following  year  the  vicinity  of  Alden- 
hoven  again  became  the  scene  of  considerable 
fighting  between  the  Austrians  and  French, 
under  Olairfait  and  Jourdan  respectively,  the 
result  being  in  favor  of  the  republican  army. 

ILDEE  (alntu),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  betultu^.  It  has  fonr 
stamens,  and  its  fi'uit  is  without  wings,  by 
which  characteriatica  it  is  distinguished  Irom 
the  birch,  with  which  it  was  classed  by  the 
earlier  botanista.  The  principal  species  are 
found  in  North  America,  though  some  of  ite 
varieties  are  met  with  on  the  eastern  continent 
Tlie  common  alder  (A.  glutiTiota)  grows  in 
moist  localities,  especially  on  the  higher  por- 
tions of  swampy  grounds,  which  are  free  from 
standing  water.  This  tree  is  applied  to  many 
valuable  purposes  of  practical  utility.  Its  wood 
is  prized  by  machinists  as  adapted  to  mill  wheels 
and  other  work  which  is  moatiy  under  wat«r. 
It  is  also  in  request  for  certain  branches  of 
cabinet-making  and  turnery.  The  charcoal 
made  from  its  wood  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  manafacture  of 
gunpowder.  The  berk,  which  contains  an 
astringent  juice,  is  used  for  tanning,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  copperas  and  other  ingredients, 
forms  a  dye  for  several  colors.  The  alder  is 
also  an  ornamental  tree,  with  its  abundant 
foliag   of  deep  green.     The  Turkey  alder  iA. 
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ineana)  is  abundant  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  Is  found  t«  the  east,  even  beyond  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  a  taller  and  more  erect  tree  than 
the  common  alder,  and  possesses  many  of  the 
same  properties,  although  it  grows  well  in 
situations  that  are  comparatively  free  from 
moisture.  A  beautiful  species,  A.  eord^olia,  or 
heart-leaved  alder,  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The 
alder  is  easily  cultivated,  and,  although  not 
rajiid  in  growth,  can  be  obtained  from  seed 
with  a  great  degree  of  certwnty. 

ALDERMUr,  a  title  derived  from  the  Baxon 
ealdorman  (elder  man).  The  term  ealdor  was 
in  itself  a  title  of  honor,  used  like  the  word 
"elder"  in  Scripture;  but  the  title  ealdorman 
implied  a  higher  degree  of  honor,  and  was 
among  the  Saxons  applied  generally  to  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  stats  and  the  nobility,  and  specif- 
icaJly  to  certain  national,  county,  and  munid- 

{al  officers,  whose  functions  appear  to  have 
een  chiefly  judicial,  but  are  not  clearly  defin- 
ed. In  modem  times  the  alderman  is  a  legis- 
lative and  judicial  officer  of  municinal  corpora- 
tions, elected  or  appointed  according  to  the 
constitution  or  charter  of  the  city  in  which  he 
holds  his  office. 

ALDratVET  (Fr.  Avri(fny),  the  northernmost 
of  the  Channel  islands,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
French  coast,  separated  fhim  it  by  the  race  of 
Aldemey  (a  strait  which  is  very  dangerous  in 
stormy  weather),  about  7  m.  W.  of  Cape  La 
Hogue,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Normandy,  and 
24  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Cherbourg.  It  is  about  4  m. 
long  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and  li  m.  wide ;  area, 
l,9fl3  acres;  pop.  in  1871,  2,716.  There  an 
picturesque  clifls  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  the  high' 
est  of  which  is  281  tt.  There  are  several  bays, 
but  none  safe  and  oapacious  enough  for  large 
vessels;  and  the  English  government  has  re- 
cently erected  a  granite  breakwater  off  the 
harbor  of  6t.  Anne  at  a  cost  of  £t,2SO,000, 
which,  however,  haa  not  proved  so  useful  as  was 
anticipated.  A  series  of  forts  was  conafrncted 
around  the  island  at  the  same  time;   also  » 
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rulrood  along  Ibe  N.  E.  coast.  St.  Anne,  the 
chief  town  (oommonlj  called  the  Town),  is  in 
a  beantifiit  vaUtj  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  prinoipallj  live  by 
Sshiag  and  agriculture.  Tne  AMemey  cow  is 
Hnall  and  graoefal  in  form,  of  dun  or  tawny 
oolor,  and  remarkable  for  mllkiiig  qnalitieB. 
Abont  6  m.  from  Aldemey  to  the  west  are  the 
Oaskets,  a  cluster  of  dangerons  rocks,  on  which 
Uiere  are  three  lighthoases  forming  a  triangle. 
Upon  these  rocks  Prince  William,  son  of  Henry 
I.,  with  a  retinae  of  above  140  yoong  noble- 
men, of  the  principal  &milies  of  England  and 
Normandy,  perished  in  1120 ;  and  in  1744  the 
Victory,  of  llOgona,  with  a  crew  of  1,100  men, 
was  totally  lost — Together  with  the  other 
Ohannel  islands,  Aldemey  formed  a  dependency 
of  the  Nonnans,  and  passed  to  the  crown  of 
England.  It  is  itself  a  dependency  of  Gnem- 
sey.  The  civil  power  of  Aldemey  is,  nnder 
the  pecnliar  oonstitntion  of  the  Channel  islands, 
vested  in  ajndge  appointed  by  the  crown  and 
^  iarats  chosen  by  the  people  for  life.  These, 
wiui  12  doazainiera,  also  chosen  by  the  people 
and  the  governor,  form  a  legislature  in  which 
the  donzuniers  deliberate,  bnt  neither  they  nor 
the  governor  may  vote.  The  jurats,  with  the 
kinfpa  advocate  and  the  greffier  or  registrar, 
oonstitnte  the  oonrt  of  Jnatioe,  from  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  royal  oonrt  at  Guernsey,  and 
in  the  last  resort  to  the  king  in  council.  In 
crintinal  oases  the  oonrt  at  Aldemey  is  only 
a  preliminary  tribnnal,  the  court  at  Guernsey 
having  the  final  detorminBtioD  of  tlie  cause. 

ILDESSBOTT,  an  English  military  camp  of 
instmction,  in  Uampshire,  50  m.  by  rail  8,  W. 
from  London,  established  in  18&4~'5  on  Alder- 
shott  common,  a  broad  tract  of  sandy  land. 
Near  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Aldersbott 
an  entirely  new  town  haa  sprang  np,  and  the 
popnlation  of  the  parish  haa  increased  from 
abont  BOO  in  1862  to  over  30,000  in  1878,  chiefly 
soldiers  and  persons  connect^  with  the  military 
and  dvil  services.  A  broad  military  road  sepa- 
ratesthe  town  frtnn  the  camp,  which  conustaof 
N.  and  S.  sections,  divided  by  the  Basingstoke 
canal,  extending  over  an  area  of  seven  square 
nulee,  with  accommodation  for  at  least  20,000 
soldiers.  The  stri:ctures  consist  of  long  rows 
of  wooden  hnta  for  the  soldiers  permanently 
(tali<Hied  there,  around. which  they  cultivate 
gardens ;  the  headqnarters,  a  substtuitial  !)riok 
building;  several  churches,  a  permanent  bar- 
raoks,  hospitahi,  places  of  recreation,  &g.  The 
cost  of  establishing  this  national  military  depot 
baa  already  ounsiderably  eioeeded  £1,0CM),000. 
During  the  last  five  yeara  annual  reviews 
have  taken  place  here  between  the  months 
of  June  and  8ept«mber;  two  or  more  regi- 
ments of  the  volunteer  forces  being  detailed,  in 
their  torn,  to  cooperate  with  the  regulars,  and 
thus  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  military 
duty  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field. 

UiDHEUI,  an  English  divine  and  writer  dur- 
ing the  Saxon  heptarchy,  born  abont  S56,  died 
En  709.     He  was  a  relative  of  the  king  of  the 
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West  Saxons.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  who  wrote  Latin  poetry.  About 
68G  he  became  the  first  abbot  of  Malmesbnry, 
and  in  70S  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborne  (after- 
ward the  bishopric  of  Salisbury).  He  is  ohiefly 
known  by  his  two  works  I>a  VirffinitaU,  in 
prose  (publirfied  by  Wharton,  16BS),  and  He 
Laude  Ftrpinum,  in  verse. 

iLDUE  EDITIONS,  works  which  proceeded 
from  the  press  of  the  Uanutii  (Aldus  tlie  Elder, 
Paulus,  and  Aldus  the  Younger),  a  celebrated 
family  of  printers  in  Venice  dnring  Che  Ifith 
and  16th  centnriee.  (See  Handtiub.)  The 
Aldine  editions  comprise  the  ancient  dasuca, 
and  the  works  of  Petrsroh,  Boccaccio,  Bante, 
and  others.  The  editions  of  the  senior  Aldus, 
who  founded  the  business  in  14B0,  are  the  most 
esteemed.  Bpurions  works  with  the  imprint 
of  the  Aldi  are  by  no  means  uooonunon,  as 
they  were  counterfeited  even  in  their  own  time, 
and  very  extensively  at  later  periods.  The 
great  perfection  which  has  been  attuned  In  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  attention  which  has 
been  given,  especially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  the  reprint  of  the  classics,  have  con- 
siderably dbninished  the  real  value  of  the  Al- 
dine editions,  although  rare  specimens  are  sUU 
much  sought  for  by  collectors.  The  library 
of  the  late  arclidnke  of  Tuscany  contains,  it  U 
believed,  the  most  perfect  collection  of  Aldine 
works;  bnt  they  are  met  with  in  most  of  the 
great  libraries,  as  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the 
national  library  at  Paris,  and  the  British  mn- 
senm.  A.  A.  Renonard  made  a  complete  col- 
lection and  published  a  catalc^e  of  them  in 
his  Ajmala  at  VimprimerU  de*  Aide*  (Paris, 
ia08  and  1984). 

ALDUI.  I.  iHtMl*,  count,  an  Italian  states- 
man, bom  in  Bologna  in  17B6,  died  in  Pavia, 
Oct.  6,  1626.     When  Bologna  in  1797  was 


of  Jariapmdence,  was  sent  to  Paris  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
cotincil  of  t^e  ancients  in  the  Oisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  Napoleon, 
who  in  180G  created  him  a  count,  and  made 
him  a  minister  of  state  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  reestablisb- 
ment  of  the  former  mlers  in  Italy,  he  resided 
in  Lombardy.      IL   Gtoruul,   brother  of    the 

fireceding,  and  nephew  of  Golvani,  bom  in  Bo 
ogna,  April  10,  1792,  died  in  Milan,  Jan.  17, 
ISSi.  He  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  Italian  counsellor  of  state,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown.  He  is 
well  known  by  his  works  (written  in  Italian, 
French,  and  English)  on  the  (iractical  applica- 
tions of  galvanism,  illumination,  tides,  meana 
of  safety  from  fire,  mo.  He  prepared  a  scheme 
for  turning  to  profit  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  lagoons  of  Venice  in  working  mills ;  and 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  articles 
of  fire-proof  clothing. 

lUWNUlfDiSi,  a  noble  family  of  Florence  in 
the  16th  and  17th  oentnriea.    SiLTBemo,  a  cele- 
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brat«d  Jnria^  yaa  bom  at  Florenoe  in  H9S, 
and  died  in  Rome  in  1668.  Being  opposed  to 
the  duke  Alexander  de'  Medioi,  he  was  biuiished 
from  Florence  in  1630.  Of  his  three  eons,  Qio- 
VASNi  was  auditor  rotm  sad  cardinal,  and  is 
also  known  as  an  author;  Ippouto  beoame 
pope  under  the  title  of  Clement  VIII. ;  and 
ToMMASo,  bom  at  Rome  about  1640,  was  pa- 
pal secretBTf  of  briefs,  and  left  a  transtatioa  of 
the  "Lives  of  the  Philosophers"  bj  Diogenes 
La^rtius,  and  a  oommentar;  on  AriBtotle,  jDt 
Phy»iM  Avditn.  CiNzio  FAeeGso,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  the 
son  of  SilveBtro's  danghter,  toolc  tJie  name  of 
Aldobraudini,  and  was  made  cardinal.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Tasso,  who  dedicated  to  him  the 
QenMalemme  eonquiitata.  His  brother  Pie- 
TBO  was  also  a  cardinal,  and  legate  in  France, 
where  he  composed  the  differences  between 
Henry  IV.  and  the  dnke  of  Savoy  in  IflOl. 
The  family  disiL]>peared  in  IflBl. 

ALDBICH,  ThMus  Ballej,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Portamouth,  N.  H.,  in  1S«8.  After 
commencing  a  course  of  stady  preparatory  to 
entering  collie,  upon  the  death  of  bia  father 
he  abandoned  thia  purpose  to  enter  tbe  count- 
ing room  of  an  uncte,  a  merchant  in  New 
York.  Here  he  remained  three  years;  and  it 
was  doriug  this  period  that  he  began  to  con- 
tribute versea  to  the  New  York  journals.  A 
coUection  of  bis  poems  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1866,  the  volume  taking  ita  name  from 
Uie  initial  piece,  "The  Bella."  Mr.  Aldrich's 
moat  successful  poem,  "  Babie  Bell,"  which 
was  publislied  in  186S,  was  copied  and  repeated 
all  over  the  country ;  and  [wrhaps  it  was  the 
ibvor  with  which  it  was  received  that  indnced 
him  to  abandon  mercantile  pursuits  for  a 
erary  career.  He  became  a  frequent  oontribu- 
tor  to  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker," and  the  weekly  newspapers,  for  one  of 
which  he  wrote  "Daisy's  Necklace,  and  What 
Came  of  It,"  a  proae  poem  which  was  alter- 
ward  issued  in  a  volume  and  attdned  a  wide 
popularity.  In  186S  Mr.  Aldrich  joined  the 
etaffof  the  "Home  Journal,"  which  was  then 
under  the  charge  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  George 
P.  Morris,  and  continued  in  this  position  for 
three  years.  His  pen  was  aJwaya  busy  during 
this  period,  and  many  of  its  products  became 
popular  favorites.  The  volumes  published  by 
him  since  1866  are :  "  The  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell 
and  other  Poems"  (186G);  "The  Course  of  True 
Love  never  did  Bon  Smooth"  (1858);  "Pam- 

B'nea  and  other  Poems"  (186]) ;  "  Out  of  his 
ead,  a  Romance  in  Prose  "  (1862) ;  a  collection 
of  poeros  (1SQ3)  (  and  a  volume  of  poems  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1866.  Among  his  tat 
works  is  "  Tiie  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  which 
to  some  degree  autobiographical.  Thia  attract- 
ed wide  attention  as  a  serial  in  "  Our  Young 
Folks,"  and  was  issued  in  l>ook  (brm  in  1870. 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  been  chief  editor  of  "Every 
Saturday"  from  its  (bundation,  and  has  also 
made  occasional  prose  contributions  to  the 
'*  AtlADtie  Monthly  "  and  other  magazines. 


to  have  been  Hewlett,  and  in  his  youth  was 
Bpprentioed  to  a  ship  carpenter.  From  asso- 
Oiation  with  the  German  population,  which  is 
very  large  on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland, 
he  learned  to  speak  the  German  language  fa- 
miliarly, and  he  also  picked  up  a  fair  education. 
When  Edmund  Kean  was  in  the  United  Ststea, 
after  the  troubles  which  occurred  during  1826 
in  conaequence  of  the  Cox  difficulties,  Aldridge 
became  his  personal  attendant,  and  is  sitid  to 
have  accompanied  him  to  England,  where  a 
natural  talent  for  the  stage  was  cultivated.  Be 
returned  to  the  United  States  ailer  a  short  ab- 
sence, and  some  time  subsequent  to  1880  Kp- 
peared  in  Baltimore,  st  a  theatre  then  known 
as,  the  Mud  theatre,  which  subsequently  be- 
longed to  Junius  Brutus  Bootli,  the  tragedian. 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  successful.  There 
is  no  account  of  his  having  appeared  in  any 
other  city  in  America,  whence  after  a  short 
time  he  returned  to  England.  He  began  his 
career  in  some  of  the  minor  theatres  of  London, 
and  afterward  performed  in  Ireland  (with 
Kean)  and  all  over  Europe,  being  greatly  ad- 
mired, especially  in  Germany,  in  Shakespearian 
characters.  In  1691  he  created  a  sensation  at 
Versailles  by  hia  personification  of  Othello  in 
Englich,  the  rest  of  the  compsny  speaking 
French.  He  was  making  a  journey  to  Russia 
when  he  died.  He  married  a  white  woman, 
but  his  domestic  life  was  unhappy. 

ALDROTUnMjS,  FlTMei  (Ital.  Ulme  AUro- 
vandi),  ao  Italian  naturalist,  bom  at  BoIognSL, 
Sept.  11,  1622,  died  Nov.  10,  1607.  He  took 
bis  degree  in  medicine  in  15S3,  was  made  lec- 
turer on  natural  history,  and  in  1668  persuaded 
the  senate  of  Bologna  to  establish  a  botanic 
garden.  .  He  investigated  meanwhile  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world  with  indefati' 
gable  ceal,  making  journeys  and  employing 
collectors.  He  pubhshed  works  (in  Latin)  on 
birds,  on  insecta,  and  on  the  lower  animals, 
and  after  his  death  the  protbsion  of  materials 
which  he  had  brought  together  was  arranged 
in  additional  volumes. 

ILEi    See  Bekb,  ar.d  Bbbwino. 

ALEINDRO,  UrtUin,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
scholar,  bom  Feb.  IS,  1480,  died  Jan.  SI,  1542. 
He  waa  early  diatiuguished  for  great  and  varied 
learning,  and  was  associated  with  Aldus  Ka- 
nutius  and  Erasmus  at  Venice.  In  1608  Louia 
XII.  called  him  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  university.  He  was  afterward 
chancellor  of  the  bishopric  of  Li^e,  in  1617 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  in  1620 

Eapal  envoy  to  Germany  to  oppose  Lnther'a 
eresy,  which  he  did  especially  at  the  diet 
of  Worms  in  the  following  year.  Clement 
Vn.  made  him  archbishop  of  Brindisi  and 
papal  nuncio  in  France,  and  in  company  with 
Francis  I.  he  waa  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  in 
1625,andrausomed.  In  1031  he  was  again  papal 
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simao  in  Oenaaaj,  and  sflierwBrd  in  Vemce, 
and  in  1088  be  was  made  cardioaL  Of  his  nu- 
meroDB  writjngs  Done  were  published  bat  a 
Greek-Latin  lexicon,  on  abridged  Qreek  gram- 
nur,  and  a  abort  Latjn  poem. 

UECro,  in  Greek  lajthfAogj,  one  of  tbe  Su- 
moddes  or  Fnrie&    (See  EuinHiDia.) 

UMAMBE,  FUKppe,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  born  in 
Bnuads,  Jan.  2S,  1693,  died  in  Rome,  Sept  6, 
1652.  He  tanght  philosophy  at  the  oolite  of 
Gratz,  but  fin^j  settled  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  mperior  of  the  boose  of  tiie  Jesuile, 
and  seoretary  to  tbe  Keneral  of  tbe  order. 
Alegambe  eontiniied  and  improved  the  Bihlio- 
tktea  SeripUfnim  Soe-Utatit  Jem,  t>^pin  by  Bi- 
badeneira  and  completed  by  Nathaniel  Sotwell. 
He  alao  wrote  two  biographical  works  on 
Jesuit  martyTB  to  their  fUth  and  to  th&x  zeal 
ID  works  of  charity,  and  a  life  of  Cardan. 

iUJUS,  JfatN,  a  Spanish  novelist,  bom  in 
Seville  abont  tbe  middle  of  the  16di  oentmy, 
diedjirobably  in  Heiioo.  In  15B8  he  was  ooxa- 
misnoner  of  finance  in  bis  native  land,  bat  be- 
ing wisely  aooQsed  of  maladministration,  he 
was  removed  from  pnblic  service,  and  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment.  He  then  betook  liimself 
to  literature.  The  first  volume  of  a  humorous 
nmanoe,  entitled  La  vida  j/  heehe*  dil  piearo 
Oiaraan  de  J{/bntcA«^  wbtcb  be  publislied  in 
1S90,  passed  ^oogh  SS  editions  within  the 
following  oz  years,  beudes  being  translated 
into  tbe  French  and  Italian.  A  continuation 
appeared  in  1608,  which  Aleman  repudiated; 
and  tbe  genuine  seotmd  part  was  published  in 
Valencia  in  1605,  butthe  work  was  never  com- 
pleted. Aleman  afterward  went  to  Mexico, 
bat  of  his  aubaeqnent  career  nothing  is  known. 

ALBHUKI,  or  ilwaul  (Ger.,  aU  men),  a 
c<Mifederacy  of  warlike  Qermaa  tribes,  with 
'whom  tlie  Romans  first  came  into  collision  in 
the  rrign  of  Oaracaila.  They  then  dwelt  on 
tbe  Uain,  and  subee^uentiy  spread  toward  the 
Danobe,  the  Helvetian  Alps,  and  across  tbe 
Rhine  into  eastern  Gaul.  The  Tenctcri  and 
Uupetes,  who  previously  inhabited  the  terri- 
tories of  modem  Westj^talio,  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  naoleua  of  tiie  confederation. 
Caracalla  made  an  unsuooeBsftil  campaign 
against  the  Alemoniu  in  214,  and  booatfiiUy 
assnmed  tbe  smTiame  Alemannicna.  Alex- 
ander Sevems  and  Haxtmin  also  fought  against 
them,  without  impairing  their  growing  power. 
During  the  joint  reign  of  Valerian  and  his  son 
Gollieniu  the;  croBsed  the  Rhtetian  Alps,  in- 
vaded Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  advanced  as  far  aa 
Ravenna,  but  were  repolsed,  and  subseqnently 
suffered  greater  defeate  at  the  hands  of  tne  em- 
perors Anrelian  and  Probua  In  the  4tb  century 
they  made  constant  inroads  into  Gaul,  but  were 
chastised  by  Cunstantiui]  Cliloma,  Julian,  ¥a- 
lentinian  L,  and  Gratianj  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  their  power  continued  to  increase. 
They  were  at  that  period  united  with  the 
Snevi,  a  kindred  nation,  with  whom  they  grad- 
nally  became  more  and  more  confoonded,  outit 
both  nations  were  subdued  by  tbe  Franks  under 
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Clovia  The  northem  portions  of  the  Aleman- 
nic  territories  remmned  a  domain  of  the  Frank- 
isb  kings;  the  rest  was  afterward  formed  into 
a  Germanic  duchy  of  Alemannia,  between  the 
Alps,  tbe  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Lech,  the  eastern  part  of  which  finally  aa- 
sumed  tbe  name  of  Swabia  (Suoria).  The 
Swabian  dialect  of  the  German  lango^c  is 
known  as  tbe  Alemsnnic. 

ALEMBEIT,  Jtaa  ie  lead  *?,  a  French  mathe- 
matidan  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Paris, 
Nov.  16,  1717,  died  there,  Oct.  29,  1788.  He 
was  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  poet  Dea- 
tonchea,  commissary  of  artillery,  and  Madame 
de  Tcncin,  a  court  lady,  more  celebrated  for 
wit  and  beauty  than  for  virtne.  The  infiui^ 
exposed  on  the  steps  of  tbe  church  of  St.  Jean 
le  Rond,  was  piclced  np  by  the  police,  and 
given  to  a  glazier's  wife,  to  whose  Section  the 
great  philosopher  responded  thronghont  his 
life.  He  lived  with  her  for  40  years,  and  when 
in  the  days  of  bis  fame  Madame  de  Teocin  came 
forward  and  avowed  her  relationship,  he  re- 
pudiated her,  alleging  that  she  was  but  a  step- 
mother, and  tbe  glazier's  wife  his  real  parent. 
Soon  after  his  discovery  his  father  acknowledged 
him  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,200 
francs,  which  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
ednoation.  In  1721  be  was  sent  to  a  boarding 
Bcbool.  At  the  age  of  12  be  was  transferred  to 
the  Uazarin  college  i^  Paris.  His  philosophi- 
cal studies  here  were  eminentiy  enccessfnl. 
He  was  for  some  time  restrained  from  the 
stndy  of  mathematics,  and  applied  himself  to 
law,  which  ho  soon  abandoned  for  medicine; 
bnt  the  irreprcMible  bent  of  his  mind  overcame 
all  obstacles,  and  he  at  last  betook  himself 
with  renewed  ardor  to  his  favorite  employ- 
ments. A  memoir  and  some  remarks  on  the 
Analyse  dimtmtri*  of  Reynean  procored  him 
the  membership  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1741,  His  celebrated  Traiti  dt  dynamiqv« 
appeared  in  1748,  and  created  a  new  branch 
of  science.  In  1744  he  published  his  Traiti  dt 
Viquilibrt  et  da  mouvemeat  det  fluidet.  In 
1746,  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences  having 
proposed  the  general  causes  of  the  winds  aa 
tbe  enbject  for  the  prize  essay,  D'Alembert's 


to  the  combined  influence  of  the  .sun 
and  moon  in  creating  an  action  resembling  the 
flux  and  reflnx  of  ^e  tides.  In  1754  he  be- 
came  a  member  of  tbe  French  academy,  and  in 
1TT2  its  perpeCnal  secretary,  and  within  the 
next  three  years  wrote  historical  enlopes  upon 
TO  members  deceased  since  1700,  which  were 
published  in  6  vols.  12mo.  He  was  early  con- 
nected with  the  freethinkers  of  hia  age  in  the 
preparation  of  the  EneyelJ>pedi6,  and  his  Di»- 
Mtin priliminaire'vea  designated  by  hisassoci* 
ate  editor  Condorcet  as  a  production  of  which 
only  one  or  two  men  in  a  century  could  be 
found  enable.  The  progress  of  tbe  work 
was  int«rrapted  by  the  government  at  tbe 
end   of  the  second  volume,   at  which    time 
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D'Alembert  fliiBlly  withdrew  from  the  editor- 
ebip,  bnt  continued  to  write  the  mathemati- 
cal articles,  lie  was  a  member  of  moat  of 
the  learned  sodettee  of  Europe,  and  was  in 
iDtimate  personaJ  cominiiDicatiuii  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  invited  him  to  reside  at 
the  court  or  Berlin.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined. The  empress  Catharine  offered  him 
the  post  of  tutor  or  governor  to  the  cezarevituh, 
with  an  income  of  100,000  livres,  but  this  he 
also  dechned.  He  was  a  man  of  singnlarlj 
independent  mind  and  manners,  without  de- 
generating into  disconrtesj  or  indifference  to 
tiie  feehngs  or  necesutiea  of  othen.  His  con- 
nection with  the  En«fehpidi4  involved  him 
m^nstij  in  the  general  censure  which  attached 
itself  to  the  impiety  and  intolerance  of  many 
of  Its  contribatorg.  D'Alembert's  means  were 
limited  and  insufficient  to  keep  pace  with  his 
benevolence ;  For  when  only  in  the  enjoyment  of 
two  pensions  of  about  $600  a  year,  one  from 
Frederick,  and  the  other  from  his  own  country, 
he  gave  away  more  than  half  their  amount  in 
charity.  His  grief  on  the  death  of  Mile,  de 
rEspinaase,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong 
attachment,  which  she  requited  with  leas  ar- 
dent Bentimenta,  is  believed  to  have  hastened 
his  death.  Among  his  works  not  already  men- 
tioned ore:  SethiTeha  sur  difftrentM  poinU 
imporlanU  du  tyiUme  du  Bioriae  (8  vols.  4to, 
lT&4-'6);  Optueula  mathimatigua  (8  vols. 
4to,  1761-'80),  a  rich  mine  of  onginal  materi- 
ak;  EUmenU  de  mtatqiu,  upon  the  system  of 
Romeau ;  Melanfet  d»  littirature  tt  de  philo- 

X' ie  (5  voIh,   12mo);  3ur  la  datirvetvtn  d«i 
ite*  en  Franet ;  and  a  life  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,    No  single  collection  of  bis 
mathematical  works  has  been  published,  but 
Bastien  collected  bis  literary  and  philoeophi- 
col  writings  in  18  vols.,  with  a  mil  life  of 
the  author  prefixed  (Paris,  180G).     A  more 
compiete  edition  was  published  by  Bcssange  in 
6  voU.  Svo  (1S21},  containing  several  pieces 
not  before  published,  and  the  correspondence 
of  D'Alembert  with  Voltaire  and  Freaerick  II. 
ILEJOIC   (Arab,   al,  the,   and   (it.  hu^i^,  a 
onp),  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  vessels  used 
for  distillation,  and  the  type  of  all  later  kinds 
of  apparatus  for  the  same  porpose.    It  oonmsts 
of  a  Tessel  in  the  form  of  a 
fiask   with  wide  neck,  on 
which  is  fitted  a  head  con- 
nected   vfith    a    downward 
running  tube,  the  whole  so 
arranged     that    all    vapors 
condensed  against  the   in- 
tdde  of  the  head  ran  through 
a  surrounding  gutter  to  the 
tube  and  so  into  a  receiver. 
Our  engraving  represents  a 
glass  alembic  on  a  stand, 
heated    by  a    spirit   lamp, 
and    connected    with    the 
receiver,  which   is  supported  on  a  separate 
stand.     Notwithstaadiog  this  apparatus  is  at 
present  little  used  in  ita  original  shapa,  and  is 


snperaeded  by  the  retort,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  its  advantages,  and  was  especially 
adapted  for  the  class  of  researches  with  which 
the  alchemists  occupied  themselves.  These  ad- 
vantages are  that  the  head  can  be  separated  from 
the  body,  which  is  very  convenient  for  the  in- 
troduction of  solid  or  serai-Uaid  substances,  and 
also  for  cleaning  out  after  the  operation.  In 
some  manufacturing  processes  alembics  are 
still  employed,  as  in  that  of  hydrocyanio  acid. 
In  France  they  are  still  more  employed  than 
elsewhere;  but  it  most  not  be  foi^tt«n  that 
the  French  call  nearly  all  kbds  of  distilling 


apparatus  here  described. 

ALKHmO,  the  largest  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  by  Estremadura,  Beira,  Spain,  Al- 
garva,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  area,  S,416  sq. 
m.;  jiop.  in  1808,  S83,23T.  The  surface  on 
the  E.  is  traversed  by  irr^nlar  chains  and 
gronps  of  hills,  which  in  the  western  section 
almost  entirely  disappear.  On  the  southern 
border  the  Algarvian  chain  rises  to  the  height 
of  4,000  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Guadiana,  Tagus,  and  Sadao.  The  climate  on 
the  barren  plains  of  the  S.  and  W.  ia  hot  and 
dry.  In  the  E,  it  is  more  salubrious  and  the 
soil  more  fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  and  maize.  The  vine  is  univer- 
sally cultivated.  The  citron,  lemon,  figs,  and 
pomegranates  abound.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats.  In  a 
few  places  there  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  of  earthenware.  Alemtejo  ia  di- 
vided into  the  three  districts  of  Portalegre, 
Evora,  and  Beja,  so  called  after  their  chief 
towns.    Capital,  Evora. 

ALEHfON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ome,  on  the 
Barthe,  IIB  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
18S6,  16,118.  It  has  a  considerable  inland 
trade,  and  is  known  for  the  famons  lace,  point 
d'Alatfon.  The  fabrication  of  this  costly  ar- 
ticle, however,  now  gives  employment  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  families,  in 
which  it  is  an  hereditary  occupation.  Tlie 
trade  was  one  of  the  forced  productions  of 
Colbert,  who  gave  a  monopoly  of  it  for  ten 
years,  and  a  bounty  from  the  crown.  The  in- 
habitants are  generally  engaged  in  making 
muslin,  embroidery,  leather,  glass,  and  iron. 
Alenfon  is  mostiy  built  of  granite,  and  has  a  ca- 
thedral, library,  museum,  college,  theatre,  and 
annual  horse  raoes.  Its  counts  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  Normandy  and  of  France 
from  the  lOtb  centnry.  In  1219  it  was  made 
an  apanage  of  the  French  crown,  with  lords 
of  tlie  royal  family ;  and  in  the  16th  centnry  it 
was  erected  into  a  royal  duchy.  Tbe  second 
son  of  tbe  duke  de  Nemonre,  born  in  1844, 
now  hears  the  title  of  duke  d'AlenQon. 

ILEN^N,  Fraifals,  duke  of.    Bee  Asrou. 

ALEPPO  (Arab.  Haltb ;  anc  Chalyh<m^ 
afterward  Beraa),  a  city  of  N.  Syria,  capital  of 
a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  SS* 
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11'  H.,  Ion.  8r  IC  E.,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sp*o- Arabian  desert,  &boat  60  m.  E.  of  Aotiocb 
and  Tom.  from  tbeHediterroneuL  ThepapnU' 
tion,  formerly  estimated  at  upward  of  200,000, 
lias  been  reduced  bj  earthquakes,  and  now 
nambers  abont  100,000,  including  16,000  Chris- 
liana  and  4,000  Jews;  the  rest  being  Greeks, 
Armeniana,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  city  is  en- 
compassed by  tow  and  barren  bills  and  ir- 
rapdar  monnda,  intersected  by  fertile  yalleyB. 
The  ^oomy  aspect  of  the  projecting  chalk 
rocks  is  reliered  bj  gardens  along  the  rivulet 
Nahr  Eowaik,  planted  with  the  celebrated 
pistachio  trees  and  abonndtng  in  eiqnisite  fruits 
ftnd  flowers.  Inctnding  the  straggung  anbarb, 
the  circumference  of  Aleppo  is  C  to  6  m.,  but 
the  cit/  proper  is  not  over  S  m.  in  circuit,  and 
it  is  sbnt  in  oj  a  rainoos  Saracenic  wall.  Alep- 
po is  a  city  of  a  thoronghly  oriental  type,  with 
extenrnve  bazaars,  nmnerous  mosqnes,  and  a 

¥3piilation  remarkable  for  its  elegant  bearing. 
he  streets  are  better  than  those  of  most 
eastern  cities,  thoagh  many  of  them  are  arched 
over.  The  hoases  are  of  stone,  snbBtantially 
built,  with  terraces  for  evening  promenades. 
The  commerce,  though  considerably  leas  than 
formerly,  is  still  active,  the  value  of  the  imports 
ia  1S66,  chiefly  English,  being  $6,600,000,  and 
ofthe  exports,  12,700,000.  The  trade  in  Alep- 
po brocades  and  rilks  has  declined  since  the 
latrodnction  of  European  silks.  The  principal 
exporla  are  wool,  ootton,  pistachio  nnts,  oil,  ce~ 
mala,  &C.  Aleppo,  being  on  the  only  safe  route 
between  Syria  and  eastern  Aua,  Is  the  great 
centre  of  Uie  Damascus  and  Bagdad  caravans. 
—The  name  of  Hateb  is  traced  by  some  Arab 
phiioIt^Tsts  of  the  14th  century  to  the  days  of 
Abraham,  who,  according  to  this  tradition, 
stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  distribnt- 
lag  nulk  to  the  poor  and  repeating  the  words 
IbroAim  aid),  "Abraham  has  milked."  In  B38 
Aleppo  was  taken  from  the  Byzantine  empire 
by-  the  Arat>s  and  made  the  seat  of  a  sultanate. 
It  was  reconquered  by  John  Zimiscea,  and 
afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Se(jck 
Ta^ks.  After  being  besieged  by  the  cmsaders, 
desolBted  by  the  followers  of  Timour,  op- 
pressed by  die  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and  de- 
stroyed several  times  by  earthquakes,  it  be- 
came, after  the  Turkish  conquest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  a  prosperous  city, 
and  t^e  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Levant  com- 
pBjiy.  In  1850  it  was  the  scene  of  massacres 
of  Christiana,  and  of  revolts,  which  were  sup- 
pressed in  November  with  the  aid  of  Generab 
Bam  and  Gnyon,  then  in  Turkish  service. 
Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, and  Byriac  churches,  and  consuls  of 
the  principal  Christian  nations,  reside  here. 
The  place  has  been  often  visited  by  the  plague 
and  the  cholera. — A  disease  of  the  skin  called 
the  Aleppo  button  (Arab,  hebbet),  or  boil,  at- 
tacks nHwt  of  the  residents,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  imwholeeome  wat«r.  The  natives  gen- 
erally have  it  in  infancy,  and  chiefly  in  the 
face.  The  eruption  makes  its  appearance  in 
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the  form  of  a  small,  hard,  red  tubercle,  increas- 
ing in  size  after  several  weeks,  discharging  pna, 
and  eventnally  forming  a  scab,  which  on  dis- 
appearing leaves  an  indelible  mark.  Dogs  and 
cats  are  commonly  attacked  by  it  in  the  nose. 
Strangers  are  attacked  sometimes  soon  after 
their  arrival,  sometimes  not  until  years  after 
their  departure.  The  malady,  which  uaually 
lasts  a  year,  prevails  all  along  the  a^acent 
rivers,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  far  as  Bagdad. 

ALEBHKI  (formerly  IMieproeih),  a  town  in 
S.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurido,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Dnieper,  6  m.  8.  E.  of  Kherson ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  B,484,  and  rapidly  increasing. 

1LE8U,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Mandubil, 
in  Celtic  Gaul,  renowned  for  its  riege  by  Cnsar 
in  G2  B.  0.  It  was  a  very  old  town,  built  on  a 
high  hill,  washed  by  the  Lutosa  and  Osera  (be- 
lieved to  be  the  Oze  and  Ozeraine,  in  CAte  d'Or), 
near  the  soorces  of  the  Seqnana  (Beine).  Its 
fall,  and  the  surrender  of  Vercingetorix,  who 
defended  it,  decided  the  subjugation  of  Ganl. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Cnsar,  but  was  snbse- 
qnently  rebuilt,  and  became  a  very  consider- 
able city  under  the  Romans.  It  was  mined  by 
the  Normans  in  the  9th  century.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  (Uont  Auxois)  now  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  Alise  8t«.  Reine,  0  m.  S.  of  Hontbard. — 
M.  Delacroix,  an  architect  of  Besancon,  called 
attention  in  185S  to  the  village  of  Alaise,  near 
Ornaoa,  in  the  department  of  Donba,  as  the 
site  of  the  battlefield  of  Ale«a.  Excavations 
were  made  at  Aluse  and  at  Alise,  at  the  latter 
place  nnder  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
orchnological  evidence  was  produced  in  snp- 

Sort  of  the  two  localities,  that  respecting  AUso 
te.  Reine  being  regarded  as  conclusive  in 
favor  of  this  site  by  F.  de  Sauley  and  other 
competent  persona  who  conducted  the  re- 
searches there  in  I8B1.  Many  works  have  been 
written  on  this  controversy.  The  most  impor- 
tant publications  in  behalf  of  Alaise  are  four 
by  J.  fi.  J.  Quicherat  (Paris,  1957-'62);  in 
favor  of  Alise,  by  Rossignol  (Dijon,  1866),  the 
duke  d'Anmale  ^aris,  1S6B),  and  F.  de  Sauley 
(1B82).  The  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres  conferred  a  prize  upon  Rossignol's  es- 
say. In  1602  M.  Gravot  published  his  opinion 
that  the  battle  of  Alesia  was  fought  neitlier  at 
Alise  8te.  Reine  nor  at  Aldsa,  but  at  Aliso- 
Izemore,  in  the  department  of  Ain. 

JLLESBIXDKESSU,  firepwry,  a  Roumanian  poet, 
bom  at  Tergovist,  Wallachia,  about  1B12, 
After  a  short  service  in  the  army,  he  became 
conspicuons  as  a  liberal  politician,  and  was 
banished  to  a  monastery  for  publishing  satires 
and  fables  reflecting  upon  the  government.  In 
1859  be  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of 
finance.  A  second  edition  of  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  entitled  "  Reminiscences,  Impres- 
sions, Letters,  and  Fables,"  was  published  at 
Bucharest  in  1SB3. 

iLESSANDU,  BadI,  a  Roumanian  poet  of  Ve- 
netian origin,  bom  in  Moldavia  in  1621.  He' 
was  educated  at  Jassy  and  Paris,  joined  the 
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,    .  i  popular  in  Moldo- 

'Wallachia.  His  priocipol  works  have  been 
published  at  Jaaaj,  Bucharest,  and  Pane  (1663 
-'68).  Afl»r  the  death  of  hia  father  he  eman- 
cipated all  his  serft,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed bj  nearlj  1,000  other  serf-holders  pre- 
vione  to  the  act  of  general  emancipation  pro- 
mulgated hj  Prince  Gregory  Ohika.  In  1859 
-'60  be  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
pnbiisbed  in  French  a  collection  of  Ballade*  et 
eianti  populaira  ds  la  SoumanU  (Paris,  1865). 
iLiSSAHDEU.  L  A  N.  W.  province  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  embracing  the  former  dnchj  of 
Montferrat;  area,  1,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
688,473,  It  is  traversed  E.  an<1  W.  by  the  Turin 
and  Stradcllo,  and  N.  and  8.  by  the  Genoa  and 
'  Logo  Maggiore  railroad.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  through  it  are  the  Tanaro,  Bormido, 


ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 

and  Scrivia.  Among  the  chief  prodacts  ar« 
muze,  wine,  nlk,  madder,  and  flax.  The  east- 
em  f«rt  is  an  extensive,  fertile  plwn;  tha 
centre  connsta  partly  of  barren  hills,  and  portly 
of  excellent  table  land ;  the  western  portion 
is  hilly,  and  produces  the  best  wine  of  Pied- 
mont. It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Tortono,  AlasBondria,  Asti,  Casale,  Acqui, 
and  Novi.  IL  A  fortified  city  (Ital.  Alit- 
tandria  dtlia  Faglia,  of  the  straw,  from  its 
houses  having  originally  been  thatched),  capi- 
tal of  the  above  province,  near  the  oonfiuence 
of  the  Bormida  and  Tanaro,  a  fen  miles  from 
the  Po,  and  46  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Toriii ;  pop.  in 
1873,  including  suburbs,  67,079.  ItwMfonnded 
in  116B  by  Qie  Lombard  league,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  German  emperors,  and  in  modern 
times  again  received  significance  as  a  national 
Italian  fortress  against  Austria.     Though  ap 


to  the  beginning  of  this  aentnry  its  defences 
were  indifferent,  the  French  in  vain  besieged 
it  in  1C57,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1707 
only  took  it  after  a  protracted  defence.  Na- 
poleon I.  strengthened  it,  alter  the  annexation 
of  Piedmont  to  France,  with  caeemated  bat- 
teries fur  the  defence  of  the  ditch,  great  addi- 
tions to  the  citadel,  and  a  bridge-head  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bormida.  It  is  now  the 
strongest  fortified  city  of  Italy,  after  Verona. 
Daring  the  war  of  1848-'9  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal arsenal  of  the  Itahana,  and  atter  the 
battle  of  Novara  it  was  temporarily  occupied 
by  an  Austrian  force  during  uie  truce.  It  was 
the  headquarters  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Victor 
Emanuel  m  the  campaign  of  1S69.  The  city 
has  a  colle^  a  theological  seminary,  about  30 
churches,  mcluding  a  cathedral,  an  academy 
of  scienoe  and  arts,  several  palaces,  and  manu- 


factories of  linen,  silks,  cloths,  and  wax  can- 
dles.   It  is  an  important  railway  centre. 

ILEETIU  ISLUDS,  a  chain  of  islands  tit- 
uated  l>etween  Alaska  and  Eamtcbatka,  and 
separating  Behring  sea  from  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  between  lat.  61°  and  66"  N.,  and  Ion. 
163"  and  188°  W.  The  origm  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  but  is  believed  to  be  Bussian.  Al- 
though the  Aleutian  chain  is  usually  regarded 
OS  co-extensive  with  the  Catharine  archipel- 
ago, an  appellation  applied  to  all  the  islands  of 
this  region  in  honor  of  Catharine  II.  of  Kussia, 
dome  geographers  do  not  include  in  it  Behring 
island  and  Copper  island,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast.  These  are  known  as  the  Eomandorski 
or  Commander's  islands,  and  are  aituated  in 
about  Ion.  193°  W. ;  the  Kuswan  esploret 
Behring  died  upon  that  which  bears  his  name. 
Omittjng  them,  the  Aleutian  islands  oonaist  of 
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W.  of  the  iseth  p&TftUel  of  W.  lonptnde,  and 
derive  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  Eam- 
tohatka ;  S,  the  Rat  (Krisi)  iahuids,  of  which 
there  are  16,  situated  betveen  Ion.  1SS°  and 
ISO'  W. ;  8,  the  AndreanovsU  group,  eit«nd- 
jng  from  Ion.  ISO"  to  173°  W.,  end  oontaining 
80  i^ande,  on  one  of  which,  Goreloi  (Bomt) 
Uand,  is  a  monntom  6,000  feet  in  h^ht; 
and  1,  the  Fox  (Lisi)  islandB,  numbering  SI, 
IjinK  between  Ion.  172°  W.  and  the  shore  of 
the  Amerioan  continent,  and  inclnding  Unimak 
uid  TJnoIashka.  The  entire  area  of  the  islands 
is  9,391  ge(%.  Bq.  m.  Dall  estimates  the  native 
popolation  at  1,600,  though  it  probably  was 
not  leas  tliau  10,000  when  the  Bnsuans  first 
oceiqiied  the  country.  The  half-breeds  and 
rement  Boseiaus  do  not  exceed  800  in  number. 
Unimak  is  the  largest  island  of  the  chain  and 
the  most  moontainoas.  Unakahka  oontuns  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants  and  ihe  finest 
land  for  agricnltoral  pnrpoaeo,  and  also  poft- 
BOMoa  the  beat  anohorage  and  ^inoipal  port, 
Binlink  or  Captain's  Hu-bor.  Traces  of  the 
action  of  subterranean  Igneone  forces  are  nearly 
evenrrbere  apparent,  and  the  whole  archipel- 
ago u  believed  to  be  the  result  of  voloanio  up- 
heaval. Hot  springs  are  of  freqnent  oooor- 
renoe.  Of  the  numeroua  monntAina,  several 
are  upward  of  S,000  ft.  high,  and  many  are 
Toloanoeo,  some  (^  which  show  alight  signs  of 
activity.  A  rolling  conntry,  with  lulls  of  mod- 
erate elevation,  intervenes  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  which  on  moct  of  the 
islands  is  abrupt  and  accesdble  from  the  eea  at 
comparatively  few  points.  The  eoil  in  many 
distncts  is  fertile,  and  produces  turnips,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  and  cabbages  of  fair  quality,  as 
well  as  «  few  potatoes.  There  is  a  most  Inx- 
ariant  growth  of  wild  grass  suitable  for  cattle, 
of  which,  however,  very  few  are  kept,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  hou«ng  them  m  winter 
ftora  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  islands  are  entirely  destitute  of 
timber.  The  climate  is  tnoist  and  equable, 
with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  t^m 
38°  to  40°.  The  Aleuts  resemble  the  North 
American  Indians  in  color  and  other  respects, 
bat  are  variously  regarded  as  of  American  and 
A^tio  origin.  An  active  and  formerly  a  cheer- 
ful race,  their  character  has  acquired  a  degree 
of  Bombrenees  fVom  the  forced  adoption  of 
Busuan  manners,  customs,  and  religion.  Their 
principal  occupations  are  hunting  and  fishing. 
— lie  Aleutian  islands  were  £scovered  by 
Behring  in  1T41,  and  subsequently  in  the  same 
century  were  acquired  and  occupied  by  Bassia, 
together  with  her  possessions  on  the  Amerioau 
niainlaiid.  In  1867  they  were  transferred  with 
the  latter  to  the  United  States,  and  now  form 
a  port  of  Alaska.    (See  supplement.) 

iI£WIFE,  a  fish  of  the    genua  altiia   (A. 
lyratuifu,  Latrohe),  also  called  spring  herring, 


bers  in  Chesapeake  bay  from  the  south  in 
March,  on  the  New  York  and  New  England 
coasts  with  the  shad  in  April,  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  about  May  1.    Like  the  shad,  it 

ascends  the  northern  rivers  to  deposit  its 
spawn.  In  the  bay  of  Fundy  the  aiewife  is 
aoundantj  in  th6  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  is  less 
common,  and  of  smallec  size ;  the  bay  of  Mira- 
michi  appears  to  be  its  Extreme  northern  limit. 
It  ascends  rivers  generally  to  the  bead  of  the 
tide,  and  returns  to  the  ses  in  July!  The 
fishery  is  prosecuted  with  small  meshed  seines 
drawn  across  the  streams,  and  so  sacoesafnlly 
that  hardly  a  fish  escapes ;  the  fishing  lasta 
about  sii  weeks,  commencing  as  soon  as  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice.  It  prefers  a  soft,  muddy 
bottom,  and  turbid  water,  and  its  favorite  food 
is  shrimps  and  the  shad  worm.  The  length  of 
the  aiewife  is  1  to  13  inches ;  the  body  is  com- 
pressed;   the    head  small,  with    golden  gill 


jaw  uightly  die  longer,  and  Uie  npper  jaw 
deeply  notched  in  its  centre.  The  oolor  on  the 
back  is  bluish  purple ;  the  udes  are  light  cop- 
per color,  beneath  silvery;  on  the  sides  are  4, 
S,  or  even  more  indistinct  greenish  lines  pass- 
ing from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  inst  behind  the 
npper  angle  of  the  gill  cover  is  a  deep  black 
spot.  The  scales  on  the  body  are  vei?  large, 
and  deciduous ;  the  entire  abdominal  edge  is 
serrated  by  Strong  bony  spines,  largest  between 
the  ventrals  and  the  vent;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
ungle,  and  the  tail  is  deeply  notched.  Thoneh 
thin,  dry,  and  inferior  to  the  herring  and  the 
shad,  the  ^ewife  is  a  valuable  fish.  For  home 
consumption,  alewivea  are  salt«d  and  smoked, 
like  herring.  The  fishery  in  the  British  prov- 
inces is  valuable^ 

ILEKAHDiaL  L  A  N.  W.  county  of  North 
CaroUna,  bounded  S.  by  the  Catawba  rivn; 
area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  6,668,  of  whom 
flll  were  colored.  The  staple  products  are 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  There  are  16  ohnrohea, 
and  30  manufactories.  Capital,  Taylorsville. 
IL  A  S.  county  of  Illinois,  at  the  conflnenoe 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mismmppi  rivers,  the  latter 
forming  its  S.  and  S,  W.  boundary  and  separat- 
ing it  from  Missouri ;  area,  S46  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,664.  The  fiaoe  of  the  county  is 
low  and  level,  and  in  some  parts  liable  to  in- 
undation, and  the  eoil  is  fertile.  The  staple 
products  are  com  and  wheat.  The  southern 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central  raihoad  is  at 
Cturo  in  this  county.     Capital,  Thebes. 

ILEXIKDEK,  Bumaroed  the  Oreat,  son  of  Phil- 
ip of  Macedon  and  of  Olympias  of  Epirns,  born 
in  36S  B.  C,  died  in  323.  His  first  tutor  wsa 
a  Greek,  I.ysimaohuB,  and  the  first  thing  which 
he  learned  was  the  Iliad.  At  the  age  of  IS  he 
received  farther  instruction  from  Aristotle,  and 
eiyoyed  this  teaching  for  three  years,  being 
then  warmly  attached  to  the  philosopher. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  he  shared  in  his 
wars,  and  in  the  government' of  the  kingdom, 
early  showing  a  strong  will  and  an  imperiooa 
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temper.  By  his  bravery  he  decided  the  issae 
of  tne  battle  of  Cbferoneft  (S8S),  which  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Greece.  He  aaoended  the 
throne  at  the  oee  of  20,  on  the  asBawination 
of  hiH  father,  and  put  to  death  several  of  the 
guilty,  as  well  as  many  relations  of  his  father's 
second  wife,  and  soon  afterward  Philip's  infant 
son.  At  the  head  of  an  anny  he  at  once  en- 
tered Greece,  strengthened  the  scbmia^oo  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  at  a  general  Grecian 
OBsembly  at  Corinth  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  with  foil  powers  on  land  and  sea  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  a^dnst  Persia.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  (83S),  m  an  armed  excursion  agunst 
various  tribes  of  Thracians  and  others  north 
of  Macedonia,  he  crossed  the  Danube  without 
a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  on  enemy.  Daring 
this  campaign  mmors  of  his  deaUi  arose  iu 
Greece.  Demosthenes,  in  Athena,  and  the 
patriots  of  other  Greek  cities,  and  above  all 
the  Thebans,  considered  this  to  be  a  propitious 
moment  to  emancipate  Hellas  from  Macedonian 
domination.  The  Thebans  rose  in  arms,  Alex- 
ander returned  with  his  army  in  18  days  from 
beyond  the  north  of  Macedonia  to  Bixotia. 
After  a  mnrderons  asaanlt  he  razed  Thebes  to 
the  RTonnd,  leaving  only  the  honae  of  Pindar 
atanmng,  and  roaring  only  the  descendants  of 
the  poet  from  uavery  or  massacre.  This  blow 
cruBiied  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  for  free- 
dom.— Alexander  now  completed  his  prepara- 
ttona  for  the  tnvawon  of  Asia.  In  March  or 
April,  884,  he  cromed  the  Helleapont  fW>m 
Bestos  to  Abydos,  with  a  fbrce  of  80,000  foot 
end  4,G0O  horse.  This  army  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  Macedonians,  with  Macedonian 
oommandera.  At  lliam  (Troy)  he  performed 
various  rites  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  a  manifestation  of  that  le- 
gendary ^ropathj  which  formed  the  only  real 
relation  between  him  and  the  Greeks.  A 
Persian  army  defended  the  passage  of  the 
GranicUB.  Alexander  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  river  at'the  head  of  hia  troops,  fought  fore- 
most with  great  personal  courage,  and  won  a 
decisive  victory.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  submitted  to  him,  and  the  few  cities  that 
attempted  to  re^st,  among  them  Hslicamassus, 
were  taken  b^  storm.  At  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fover,  afler  bathing 
in  tbechilly  waters  of  the  Cydnns,  and  owed  his 
recovery'to  the  skill  of  his  physician,  Philip. 
The  king  of  Persia,  Darios  III.,  commanding  in 
pervon  an  army  of  five  or  six  hundred  thoosand 
men,  met  him  in  a  valley  near  lasas,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  and  decinve  battles  re- 
corded in  history  was  fonght  there  (888).  Da- 
rius was  defeated  with  immense  slaaghter,  and 
the  lose  of  his  camp  and  treasures ;  while  his 
mother,  hia  wife  Btatira,  celebrated  as  the 
handsomest  woman  in  Asia,  his  infant  son  and 
two  daughters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
by  whom 'they  were  treated  with  unexpected 
magnanimity.  Byria  and  Phtsnicia  submitted, 
with  the  exoeption  of  Tyre,  which  was  taken 
efter  an  arduous  nege  of  seven  months.    Alex- 


ander was  twice  obliged  to  construct  a  mole 
more  than  200  feet  wide  across  the  half-mile 
chamiel  between  the  munland  and  the  islet 
on  which  Tyre  was  situated.  At  the  final 
storm  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  2,000  of 
the  defenders  were  hung  on  the  walls,  80,000 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  ancient 
and  free-spirited  popalation  wholly  extirpated, 
— Alexanaer  now  marched  toward  Egypt,  Of 
the  cities  of  Palestine,  only  Gaaa,  commanded 
by  Batia,  a  ennnoh,  rewsted  him.  The  town 
had  hitherto  been  thought  impregnable,  but 
Alexander  surrounded  it  with  artificial  mounds 
equal  in  elevation  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
stronghold  was  situated,  and,  aAer  having  been 
beaten  off  in  several  attacks,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  severely  wounded,  took  the  city,  and 
daughtered  nearly  the  whole  population  (382). 
Batis,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  infliriated  victor  ordered  his  feet  to  he 
bored,  and  his  living  body  to  he  attached  to  a 
chariot,  which  he  drove  himself  in  fiill  speed 
through  the  streets.  Tboa  he  copied  the  igno- 
minious treatment  which,  occormng  to  the  le- 
gend, was  infiicted  by  Achilles,  from  whom  he 
claimed  descent,  on  the  dead  body  of  Hector. 
Egypt  snbmittod  without  offering  the  aligbteet 
resistance.  Alexander  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  marched  through  the  desert 
into  Libya  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
(SSI)-  The  priest  addressed  him  as  the  son  of 
the  god,  and  the  conqueror  henceforth  assumed 
such  to  be  his  parentage,  to  the  great  diaaatia- 
&otioD  of  his  Macedonian  army  and  compan- 
ions. He  was  now  master  of  the  whole  eastern. 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  of  all  the  ialands,  and 
returned  to  Asia  in  search  of  Darius,  who  waa 
lost  in  the  immense  dominions  which  still  re- 
mained to  him.  Alexander  crossed  the  Enpbratea 
and  Tigris,  and  in  the  plains  of  Gaugomcta,  near 
Arbela,  in  Assyria,  reached  the  Persian  army, 
made  up  of  the  contingents  from  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Indus,  the  Persian 
gult  and  the  Red  sea.  It  is  said  that  this  anny 
numbered  1,000,000  infantry,  40,000  cavalry, 
200  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  IS  ele- 
phants, which  then  made  theirflretappearanco 
on  a  fieldof  battle  beyond  theirnative  country. 
Alexander  commanded  40,000  foot  and  7,000 
horse.  ThebatHe  waa  severely  contested,  but  at 
last  the  Persians  were  utterly  routed  (October, 
881).  The  Persian  empire  was  destroyed.  Its 
two  capitals,  Babylon  and  Snsa,  surrendered, 
with  immense  treasures.  From  Busa  Alexander 
marohed  into  Persia  proper,  the  cradle  of  the 
earlier  Fernan  conquerors,  overpowering  va- 
rious barbarian  mountain  tribes  on  the  march. 
Fersepolis  and  Fasargada  fell  into  his  hand& 
with  treasures  surpassing  those  of  Babylon  and 
Busa.  He  set  fire  to  Pereepolis;  tiie  male 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  the  femfdee  dragged 
into  servitude.  Next  he  continued  the  con- 
quest of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ferdan  empire, 
following  Darius  into  Media,  Hyrcama,  and 
Parthia,  where  the  fttgitive  king  was  murder- 
ed by  his  revolted  satraps  (880).     Alexander 
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ordered  the  body  to  be  buried  with  r^^  pomp 
ill  tberojal  sepnlchres of  PersiB.  Pnrsaingdie 
entraps,  he  entered  Aria,  in  the  r^on  ai^oin- 
iog  the  modern  Herat  Thence  he  muched 
into  Drangiana,  the  modem  S^estan.  While 
at  Hie  chief  town  of  this  province,  on  tlie  plea 
of  a  conspiracy  against  hia  life  diacovered 
among  those  nearest  bis  person,  he  condemned 
to  death  Philotas,  one  of  hie  first  generals,  and 
son  of  Parmenio,  his  beat  captun,  and  the 
companion  in  arms  of  his  father  PhiUp ;  and 
after  this  be  ordered  the  murder  of  Panneuio 
himself.  He  had  now  become  very  intemperate, 
and,  ftll  of  suspicion,  opened  the  letters  of  his 
officers  and  BolaiCrs  to  their  relations  in  Europe. 
He  redaced  Arachosia  and  the  Paropamiaaa  re- 
gion  (modem  Afghanistan),  founding  various 
cities  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  Then  he 
overran  Bactria  (828),  crossed  the  Ozna, 
marched  through  Sogdiana,  entering  the  prin- 
cipal city  Maracandii,  now  Samarcand,  and 
reached  the  river  Jazartes  (Sir  Daria),  which 
he  thought  was  the  Tanus  (Don),  then  coa- 
aidered  to  he  the  bonndary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  On  its  banks  he  founded  a  city 
named  Alexandria,  as  a  fortress  against  the  no- 
madic Scythians,  in  whose  parsnit  be  reached 
the  present  khanat«  of  Khokand.  This  was 
the  ntmost  limit  of  Alexander's  northern  pro- 
gress. During  his  stay  at  tjamarcand,  on  his 
return,  in  a  dnmken  orgy,  he  killed  with  his 
own  hand  his  general  and  friend  Clitus,  who 
had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicns, 
and  now  ventnred  to  rebnke  him  for  his  over- 
bearing pride  and  infatnated  belief  in  his  di- 
vine origin.  After  this  bloody  deed,  the  mur- 
derer, seized  with  remorse,  passed  three  days 
without  food  and  drink,  in  Bactra  (Balkh), 
the  capital  of  Baotria,  he  celebrated  in  827  an 
oriental  marriage  between  himself  and  his 
estiva  Roxana,  and  in  the  festivities  of  this 
ceremony  demanded  prostration  and  worship 
from  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Adatica.  Borne 
Greek  philosophers,  Anaxarchns  among  them, 
led  the  way  in  this  degradation ;  hat  Galtia- 
thenes,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Aris- 
totle, opposing  it,  was  falsely  aocnaed  of  a  con- 
giiracy,  tortured,  and  pat  to  death.  From 
actra  Alexander  marched  sonthward,  recross- 
ing  the  Paropamisua,  or  eastern  Caucasns,  now 
known  as  the  Hindoo  Koosb,  and  went  into 
Oabool,  descending  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  redacing  various  monntsJn  tribes 
on  the  way.  He  crossed  the  Indus  at  or  near 
Attock,  a  passage  now  macb  nsed,  and  entered 
Taiila,  whose  prince,  Tallies,  at  once  submit- 
ted, becoming  a  tributary  ally,  and  tbmishing 
a  contingent  to  the  Macedonian  army.  On  the 
Airtber  side  of  the  Hydaspes  (Jhylum,  in  the 
Pu^jaub),  he  met  the  Indian  prince  Poras,  with 
a  formidable  force,  which  he  defeated,  taking 
Poros  prisoner.  The  latter,  however,  bad  his 
posBesaions  restored  and  became  an  ally  and 
friend  of  Alexander.  After  conquering  various 
Indian  princes  and  nations,  Alexander  passed 
Qie  river  Aeesines  (Chenaub),  and  advancing 


across  the  Pui^jaub  to  tbe  river  Hydraotes 
(Ravee),  demoU^ed  the  city  of  Bangala,  put- 
ting to  death  17,000  ^rsoos,  and  making 
TO,  000  captives  from  vanons  free  Indian  tribes. 
Thence  he  marched  to  tbe  river  Hypbasis  (Snt- 
1^).  Here  the  Macedonians  of  the  army, 
averse  to  plunging  further  into  unknown  des- 
erts, refosad  to  cross  the  river,  and  Alexander 
gave  the  order  to  return.  To  mark  the  limit 
of  his  eastward  progress,  he  erected  12  altars 
of  extraordinary  hd^t  on  the  W,  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis.  Late  in  tbe  autumn  of  S27  he  em- 
barked with  a  part  of  his  army  on  the  Hydas- 
pes, and  sailed  down  to  the  Indus,  which  be 
descended  to  its  month,  disembarking  per- 
petually to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaughter  the 
tribes  near  the  shore.  He  reached  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  aunmier  of  828.  Nearchus,  his 
admiral,  took  the  fleet  from  the  month  of  the 
Indus  round  the  Perraan  gulf  to  the  Tigris, 
while  Alexander  himself  marched  westward 
along  the  shores  of  the  gul(  then  through  the 
desert  of  Gedrosia  (Beloochistau)  to  the  city  of 
Pnra  (Bahnpoora).  In  this  march  the  solders 
suffered  much  from  thirst  and  hunger.  To 
compensate  for  this,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
festivals  of  Bac^ihua,  Alexander  and  his  army 
marched  »even  days  in  drrmken  bacchanalian 
procession  through  Oarmania  (Kerman),  en- 
tering Persia,  and  flnollv,  in  the  bwinning  of 
S26,  reaching  Snsa.  Here  be  adopted  the 
Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  made  neunnch, 
Bagoaa,  his  favorite,  and  contracted  two  addi- 
tional Asiatic  marriages.  He  sailed  down  the 
river  Fasitigris  (Karun)  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
and,  anxious  for  naval  glory,  projected  the  cir- 
cumnavigation and  conquest  of  Arabia.  An 
immense  fleet  was  built  in  the  Pbcenician  ports, 
taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  to  Babylon, 
which  was  transformed  into  a  harbor  for  the 

nrpose.  At  this  time  he  received  embasmes 
m  all  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean, 
including  the  Romans,  Iberians,  and  Gauls. 
Baving  entered  Babylon  in  824,  he  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  surveying  the  surrounding 
marshes,  where  he  contracted  the  germs  of  a 
violent  fever.  This  malady  was  developed 
and  heightened  by  his  daily  revelriea,  and  final- 
ly put  an  end  to  his  life  after  a  reign  of  12 
years  and  S  months.  He  appointed  no  snccee- 
sor,  but  before  hia  death  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Shortly  aflerwardRoianagave birth  to 
a  son,  Alexander  ^gus,  who  was  put  to  deaUk 
with  bis  mother  by  Cassander  in  311,  while 
the  conqueror's  great  empire  was  divided  by 
his  generals. — Alexander's  reign  forms  one  of 
the  pivots  of  the  world's  history.  By  it  Asia 
and  tbe  East  were  interwoven  witli  Europe  and 
Greece,  while  the  free  Greek  communities  were 
crushed  and  democratic  progress  and  liberty 
entombed.  His  generalship,  bis  knowledge  of 
command,  his  strategic  combinations,  his  far- 
reaching  plans,  his  foresight  and  fertility  in  dif- 
ficulties, his  rapidity  of  movement,  are  almost 
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resources  Bt  lile  diapoeal.  Wtth  (Jl  hie  oonrago 
mnd  his  saDgaine  temperunent,  nothing  was 
over  omitted  in  the  way  of  sjstematlo  military 
precaution.  Nor  ia  his  life  devoid  of  other 
traitH  of  greatness.  The  scqaiBitioo  of  univer- 
sal draninion  was  the  master  passion  of  his 
Ronl.  He  had  no  attaohment  for  any  special 
nationality,  bnt  looked  on  all  mankind  as  on  a 
realm  to  be  conqoered  and  raled.  His  con- 
qneets  caased  an  unmense  difibsion  of  Hellenio 
coltnre,  and  inflnenoed  for  ages  the  condition 
of  western  Asia  and  of  ^STP^- 

ILEXJJIDEB,  the  name  of  eight  popes.  I. 
Sriit,  a  Roman  by  birth,  aooording  to  eoclegias- 
tjoal  tradition,  governed  the  chnrch  from  108 
to  119,  and  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  A  beaaliM  chnroh  has  been 
erected  over  his  tomb.  n.  kutbt*  Ba^sgls, 
bom  in  Milan,  was  bishop  of  Laooa,  became 
pope  tiirongh  the  inSoence  of  Hildebrand  (af- 
terward Gregory  VII.),  and  reigned  from  1061 
to  1078.  The  first  few  years  of  his  reign  were 
tronbled  by  a  contest  with  an  anli-pope  named 
Oadalofls,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorins  II. 
He  carried  oat  with  great  vigor  and  ability  the 
measures  of  the  reforming  party  in  the  ohnrch 
of  which  Hildebrand  was  the  life  and  soul, 
agunst  simony  and  concubinage  among  the 
clergy,  and  the  Intrusion  of  unworthy  bishops 
into  the  episcopal  sees  through  the  influence  of 

Erinoea  and  nobles.  By  the  advice  of  Hilde- 
rand,  he  pnmoonoed  in  favor  of  the  olums  of 
WiUiomof  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  England, 
ffi  snooeesor  to  Edward  tlie  Oonfeseor.  After 
the  snocesB  of  William's  arms,  in  1066,  he  sent 
aa  legate  into  England  Bishop  Ermei^roi,  and 
the  cardinsla  Peter  and  John,  who  crowned 
King  William,  and  afterward  held  a  council  at 
Winchester,  in  which  Stigand,  the  eioommn- 
lucated  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  who  had  in- 
tmded  himself  into  that  see  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  archbishop  Robert,  was  deposed.  The 
oelebrat«d  I^ufrano,  formerly  the  preceptor  of 
Alexander,  was  placed  in  that  see,  ana  after- 
ward received  by  the  pope  with  great  honor  at 
Rome.  Alexander  maintcdned  dose  relations 
with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  sent  a  legate  to 
the  Greek  court.  A  number  of  his  epistles  are 
extant,  among  which  is  one  addressed  to  the 
bi^ops  of  France,  in  which  he  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terns  tlie  cmelties  practised  by  some 
(Aristiana  on  the  Jews.  m.  Mufe  •uAhU, 
bom  in  Siena,  elected  Se^t.  7, 11G9,  died  Aug. 
1,  1181.  He  hod  to  sustain  a  long  confltetwitti 
nederick  Barbarossa  and  four  successive  anti- 
popea,oneofwhora,  styling  himself  OalirtnsIII., 
came  to  him  at  Frascsti  in  1178,  threw  himself 
at  bis  feet,  and  demanded  absolution,  which 
Pope  Alexander  granted  immediately,  inviting 
him  to  hia  own  teble.  The  emperor,  who  had 
beui  exeommnnioated,  submitted  after  a  pro- 
traoted  struggle  in  1177,  and  was  absolved  from 
his  ezcommnnioation  at  Venice.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  paid  the  ordinary  homage  te  the  pope 
by  kissing  his  foot,  and  leading  the  mule  on 
Thioh  he  rode ;  bnt  the  story  that  the  pope  put 


his  foot  on  his  neck  appears  to  rest  on  no  his- 
torical foundation.  Alexander  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Greek  emperor  Man- 
nel,  with  the  view  of  indncing  him  to  consent 
to  a  project,  much  favored  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
of  transferring  the  imperial  throne  to  Rome, 
and  thus  effecting  a  permanent  reconciliation 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  church.  These 
negotiations,  however,  had  no  result.  He  also 
held  at  Tours  in  France,  where  he  had  taken 
re^ge  in  the  early  part  of  hia  pontificate,  a 
council  ag^nst  the  Atbigenses.  Supported  by 
him,  Thomas  i  Becket  carried  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical struggle  with  King  Heniy  U.  of  England. 
A  Becket  and  St.  Bernard  were  canonized  by 
Alexander  UL,  a  right  which  he  first  reserved 
excluMvely  to  the  holy  see  by  a  decree  promul- 
gated at  the  oonncil  of  Tours.  It  was  this  pope 
who  instituted  the  ceremony  of  the  esponaal  of 
the  Adriatic  by  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  last 
remarkable  act  of  his  life  was  the  celebration  of 
the  third  general  oonncil  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  in 
1179.  IV.  KluldsdlSegd,  a  Roman,  nephew  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
elected  at  Naples,  Deo.  12,  1254,  died  at  Vi- 
terbo.  May  3G,  1261.  During  his  reign  the 
states  of  tiie  cburch  were  devastated  by  Man- 
fred, the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
He  declared  a  cmsade  against  Manfred,  which 
proved  unsnceesafol,  even  with  the  aid  of  Hen- 
ry III.  of  England,  to  whose  second  son  £d- 
mand  he  gave,  in  qoality  of  suzerain,  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  During  his 
reign  oconrred  also  the  cmsade  and  capbvi^ 
of  Bt.  Louis  of  France.  By  request  of  this 
prince,  the  inquisition  was  estabiiahed  in 
France  in  1066.  Thia  pontiff  was  compelled 
to  pass  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Viterbo,  on 
account  of  seditions  among  the  Boman  popu- 
lace. He  labored  to  reunite  the  Greek  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  to  combine  the  Ohriatian 
nations  agidnst  the  Moslems.  The  hostility  of 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese  prevented  the.suo- 
ceaa  of  his  plans,  and  the  chagrin  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  conseqaence  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  death.  T.  PMrs  llluge,  bom  in  Oandia, 
elect«d  by  the  general  council  of  Ksa,  June  26, 
1409,  died  Hay  8,  1410.  He  woa  originally  a 
beggar,  and  was  educated  by  a  chariteble  Fran- 
ciscan, and  sent  to  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he 
greatly  distingnlshed  himself.  On  his  retnm 
he  became  private  tutor  to  the  dnke  of  Milan, 
and  afterward  archbishop  of  that  city.  Inno- 
cent VII.  made  him  carainal  and  papal  legate 
in  Lombardy.  After  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, he  resided  at  Bolt^a.  TL  EeMg* 
LsHMle,  or  t*r^  bom  hi  Valencia,  Spun,  in 
1481,electedpopeAng.  11,  UBS,  died  Ang.  18, 
1C08.  His  mother  was  a  Borgia  and  the  sister 
of  Pope  Calixtoa  III.  His  father  was  an  officer 
of  ran^  and  Rodrigo  passed  his  youth  first  in 
the  Btndy  of  law  and  in  civil  offices,  and  att^- 
ward  in  the  profession  of  orma,  for  which  he 
displayed  considerable  talent  He  formed  a 
criminal  relation  with  a  widow,  and  after  her 
death  took  for  hia  mistrese  her  daughter,  Rosa 
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Tanozza,  hj  whom  he  bad  five  children,  one  of 
whom  was  CaisBr  Borgia,  and  another  Lucretiit, 
an«rward  dochew  of  £ste.  When  his  uncle 
became  pope,  Rodrigo  was  Bommoned  to  Rome. 
He  went  with  reluctance ;  but  whatever  nnwil- 
lingneas  he  ma;  have  felt  to  abandon  his  pleas- 
ures in  Spain  was  overcome  bj  the  generosit; 
of  the  pontiff,  who  hastened  to  appoint  him 
archbishop  of  Valeuda,  cardinal  daaoon,  and 
Ttoe  chancellor  of  the  charch,  and  gave  him  a 
revenae  of  36^000  crowna  a  year.  Without 
breaking  off  his  connection  wiQi  Vanozza,  he 
now  assamed  an  exterior  of  piet;  and  humility, 
visited  the  hospitals,  gave  much  to  the  poor, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  for  extraordinarj 
virtue.  Under  Popes  Pins  11.  and  Panl  11., 
who  wore  the  tiara  an«r  Calixtas,  littie  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  was  high  in  the  favor 
of  Sixtue  IT.,  who  sent  him  as  legate  to  Aragon 
and  Fortngal;  bat  he  it  said  to  have  caused 
aome  scandal  at  the  court  of  LJsbon  hj  his 
liceations  behavior.  After  the  accession  of  In- 
nocent VIII.  (1484)  he  brought  his  mistress 
BMreti;  to  Rome,  mid  iiimished  her  with  an 
ostenable  husband,  in  the  person  of  a  Spaniard 
who  had  been  her  nugordomo.  Under  the 
prot«ction  of  this  pseudo  count,  the  cardinal 
was  enabled  to  viut  Vanozza  without  snsui- 
oion.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  in  14S2  be 
bought  the  sufirages  of  the  adherents  of  Cardi- 
nals Bforza,  Orsino,  Riario,  and  Colonna,  and, 
having  been  thereupon  elected  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, delivered  an  ediiying  discourse  in  which 
he  urged  the  sacred  college  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  denounced  with  especial  severity  the 
crimes  of  avarice  and  simony.  His  eldest  son, 
Francesco,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
papal  troops ;  his  second  son,  Cmsar,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Valenda,  and  a  year  later  cardi- 
nal. The  Papal  States  were  at  this  time  in  a 
very  distnrhea  condition,  and  Alexander's  first 
care  was  to  strengthen  the  temporal  power  by 
crushing  the  turbulent  lords  of  Ferr'ara,  Bolo- 
gna, Rimini,  Faenza,  Ostia,  and  Urbino,  forming 
a  league  against  Naples  with  Venice  and  Milan, 
and  then  a  league  with  Naples  against  France. 
Unable  to  prevent  the  invawon  of  Italy  by 
Charles  Vffl.,  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
French  king  at  an  interview  in  the  Vatican; 
and  after  Charles  had  taken  possession  of  Na- 
ples he  instigated  a  new  confederation  against 
him,  composed  of  the  repuhiio  of  Venice,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  the  other  princes  of  Italy, 
and  sncoeeded  at  lost  in  ridding  the  peninsula 
of  the  invaders.  He  allied  himself  with 
Charles's  successor,  Louis  XII.,  in  on  attack 
upon  Milan,  granted  the  king  a  divorce,  and 
obtained  for  his  son  Cesar  a  splendid  position 
at  the  French  court  He  was  a  party  to  the 
treachery  by  which  Ferdinand  of  Spain  first 
betrayed  the  cause  of  his  relative  Frederick  of 
Naples  by  partitioning  that  kingdom  between 
Louis  XII,  and  himself^  and  then  betrayed 
Lonia  by  seizing  the  whole  conquest.  Ctesar 
had  accompanied  the  French  to  MilAn,  and 
thence  waged  incessant  war  upon  the  Italian 
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princes,  the  pope's  purpose  b«ng  not  only  to 
cMiBoUdat«  his  own  temporal  power,  but  to 
elevate  his  family  to  the  dignities  of  the  dispos- 
sessed barons.  Vile  as  Uie  means  were  by 
which  he  accumulated  wealth,  he  spent  it  in 
such  a  way  within  his  dominions,  restoring 
order  and  reviving  trade,  that  he  was  popnlar 
with  his  subjects.  He  carried  simony  to  a 
point  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  a  contem- 
porary pasquinade  began  with  the  lines, 

Tendlt  Alaiudn  diTta,  iHirih  (^irMiun ; 
Veodere  Ian  fOtiiU,  enurU  IDs  prtiu. 

The  crimes  of  wholesale  poisoning  and  other 
murders  commonly  laid  to  his  charge  are  not 
all  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  bnt  enongh 
is  known  to  entitle  him  to  remembrance  as  the 
worst  of  all  the  popes.  His  death  is  said  by 
some  historians  to  have  been  caused  by  poison 
which  he  intended  for  a  lai^e  party  of  cardi- 
nals whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet.  VU> 
Fabb  GUgl,  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  at 
Siena,  Feb.  13,  1699,  elected  April  7,  leCS, 
died  May  22,  1S6T.  Before  his  election  he 
filled  several  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Ro- 
man church  with  credit  During  his  pontifi- 
cate he  was  zealons  in  the  refonnation  of  di«- 
ciphne.  He  confirmed  the  bull  of  Innocent  X. 
against  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and 
prescribed  a  formulary  condemning  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jansenism,  which  all  persons  con- 
cerned were  required  to  sign.  He  finished  the 
college  of  Bapienza,  commenced  by  Leo  X. 
atler  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  constructed 
the  beautiful  colonnade  in  the  piazza  of  BL 
Peter's.  VOL  Mares  OOahsil,  son  of  the  grand 
ciiancellor  of  Venice,  where  he  was  bom,  April 
19,  1610,  elected  Oct  6,  1689,  died  Feb.  1, 
1691.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Borne,  was 
successively  bishop  of  Srescia  and  Fraaeali,  and 
cardinal.  He  condemned  the  four  articles  of 
the  Gallican  assembly,  and  assisted  the  empe- 
ror Leopold  I.  and  the  Venetians  with  large 
sums  in  the  wars  agunst  the  Turks.  He  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  prudence,  moderation, 
and  political  sagacity,  and  was  very  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  but  too  mnch  inclined  to  favor  his 
own  relations. 

iLEXllKDEE  L,  PlvlSTttth,  emperor  of  Russia, 
eldest  son  of  Paul  I.  and  Uana  Feodorovna, 
princess  of  Wortemberg,  born  Dec.  23,  1777, 
died  Dec.  1,  1826.  His  grandmother,  Catharine 
IL,  dedgned  to  placehira  on  the  throne  in  prefer- 
ence to  bis  father,  and  intrusted  the  care  of  his 
education  to  Count  Nicholas  Soltikoff,  drawing 
up  the  plan  of  his  instruction  with  her  own 
hand.  Every  possible  branch  was  taught  ex- 
cept music  and  singing.  In  1TS3  Count  Solti- 
koff selected  as  his  tutor  Fr^d6rio  C6sar  de  la 
Harpe,  who  inculcat«d  in  the  mind  of  hi"  pupil 
the  ruling  liberal  ideas  of  the  18th  century. 
Toleration,  philanthropy,  and  love  of  truth 
were  from  his  childhood  familiar  to  the  futnre 
czar.  Sometimes  be  dreaded  the  task  before 
him,  and  wished  to  escape  with  his  youthful 
friend  Prince  Czartoryski  to  America,  and  to 
live  there  as  a  private  citizen.    At  the  age  of 
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16  he  was  niamed  to  Loniu  Uoria  Aagnsta, 
prinoosa  of  Baden,  who  wtu  somewhat  yonnger 
stilL  This  inarnage  was  not  a  happ;r  one. 
Catharme  died  three  yean  afterward,  and  waa 
Bncce«ded  bj  her  bod  Paul  I.,  whose  short 
reign  waa  ended  by  manler,  March  S3,  1801. 
Alexander  stands  aooosed  of  having  been  ac- 
eeHHory  to  this  crime.  He  was  acqaunted  with 
the  con^iracy,  whose  ehte^  Count  Pahlon, 
Mrsnaded  him  that  his  mother  and  bis  brother 
Constantjne  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
Uberty,  and  even  their  lives,  from  iJie  Jealous 
ra^tcions  of  his  haif-insane  father.  Alexan- 
der, folly  believing  his  father  incompetent  to 
reign,  gave  his  consent  to  the  detbronemenl, 
vblch  alone  was  represented  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  conspirators.  Once  on  the  throne,  the 
jonng  ciar  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world, 
•nd  his  generous  qualities  promised  a  brilliant 
fatnre.  He  began  by  releasing  and  indenmi- 
^ring  the  victims  of  the  violent  ii^astioe  of 
lus  &ther,  and  recalled  many  who  bad  been 
enled  to  Siberia.  He  kindled  eivilization 
among  the  masses,  made  efforts  U>  create  a 
pnblio  spirit  among  the  people,  and  acoom- 
l^hed  radical  reforms  in  the  administration. 
He  abolished  the  secret  tribanal  established  by 
JPanl,  suppressed  the  censorship,  reorganized 
Ilia  board  constituted  by  Catharine  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  code,  ordered  every 
minister  to  pnblish  yearly  reporta,  decreed  the 
abolition  of  torture  (which,  however,  oonUn- 
ned  to  be  partially  applied  even  nnder  him), 
and  renewed  the  okase  of  Catharine  in  virtue 
of  which  hereditary  estates  could  not  be  oon- 
fiaoated,  and  proclaimed  that  henceforth  the 
czars  should  not  give  away  estates  with  orown 
peasanta,  bat  lands  alone.  He  prohibited  the 
pnbUo  exposure  of  ser&  in  markets  for  sale, 
and  allowed  them  to  be  sold  only  with  the  land 
to  which  they  were  attached.  He  oliose  for 
mlnleters  men  of  large  and  clear  minds,  de- 
voted to  his  reformatory  ideas.  Among  tjiese 
irere  Ozartoryski,  Norooltzufi^  and  Speranski. 
He  was  impressible,  enthusiaatdc,  and  easily 
inflaenced,  not  steady  and  persistent.  His 
mode  of  life  was  nmple  and  nn ostentations ; 
bis  manners  were  amiable,  refined,  and  ele- 
gaoL  ne  concluded  commercial  treaties  with 
variooB  powera,  and  published  new  regulations 
far  navigation.  He  protected  the  arts,  and  in 
order  to  stir  dp  the  intellectoal  powers  of  the 
people  allowed  his  sabjeets  of  various  classes, 
except  thoee  serfs  who  were  private  property, 
to  select  their  own  trades  and  punsoits.  The 
raw  products  of  Rnsna,  and  even  some  mann- 
bctures,  now  began  to  appear  in  the  marts  of 
Europe.  In  1809  he  erected  three  nniversitiea, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Kharkov,  and  Kazan,  and 
added  to  them  arterwu^i  that  of  Dorpat  for 
tiie  German  Baltic  provinces.  He  also  reor- 
ganized that  of  Wilna  for  bis  Polish  subjects, 
whom  at  that  early  epoch  he  treated  gener- 
ously, flattering  tbein  with  hones  of  tbe  recon- 
atmction  of  their  kingdom.  He  founded  many 
'  I  aod    high   schools,  ordering  their 


number  to  be  increased  to  204,  with  9,000  rab- 
ordinate  elementary  schools;  but  this  project 
was  only  partially  exeonted.  He  was  wont  to 
travel  over  the  country  lu  every  direction,  see- 
ing persooa  of  all  olaaseB  and  receiving  their 
memorials.  He  scmpnloosly  observed  the 
ordinances  of  the  national  church,  but  later  m 
life  he  became  a  pietist  and  mystic,  at  the  iame 
time  that  he  turned  ag^st  the  liberal  politics 
of  his  yontb. — At  an  early  period  in  his  career 
Alexander  was  entangled  m  the  great  events 
which  shook  Europe  in  tbe  b^inning  of  the 
present  century.  The  greatness  of  Napoleon, 
then  first  consol,  impressed  his  imagination. 
His  father  bad  commenced  a  Mendly  inter- 
course with  Napoleon,  which  tbe  son  contin- 
ued. On  Oct.  A,  1601,  he  oonoluded  a  treatjr 
of  friendship,  and  when  next  year  a  generu 
peace  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  new  territorial  orgauization  of  Germany 
was  rewnlated  by  the  two.  But  when  Napo- 
leon, after  making  himself  emi>eror,  violated 
the  territory  of  Baden,  announced  his  purpose 
to  assume  ue  crown  of  Italy,  prepared  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, and  occnpied  almost  the  whole  coast  of 
northern    Germany,    Alexander   put   forth    a 


Finally,  although  a  war  was  brewing  between 
Bnsda  and  Turkey,  and  another  actually  wag- 
ing against  Perda,  Alexander  entered  tbethini 
coalition  to  overthrow  Napoleon  formed  by 
Sweden,  England,  and  Austria.  On  Oct.  6, 
1806,  a  Russian  army  debarked  in  Pomerania, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  traversed  Prus- 
sia, although  that  power  was  neutral.  The 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  Dec.  a,  1305,  destroyed 
the  coalition,  and  Alexander  barely  escaped  b«- 
ing  made  prisoner  by  a  French  general  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  his  escort.  Tbe  czar  pledged 
his  written  word  of  honor  to  this  ofiHoer  tnat 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  The  Bussian  troops 
retreated  to  Silesia,  and  Alexander  returned 
to  BL  Petersburg  to  prepare  new  armaments, 
when  his  ally  Francis  of  Austria  made  peace 
with  the  enemy.  The  czar,  however,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  made  in  Paris  by  his 
minister  D'Oubril,  and  formed  an  intimate  alli- 
ance with  Frossia,  He  conceived  a  Platonic 
affection  for  Queen  Louise,  to  whose  husband, 
Frederick  William  HI,,  he  was  bound  by  the  ties 
of  a  strong  Mendsbip.  This  new  coalition  bad 
no  better  luck  than  ita  predecessor.  The  Prus- 
sian forces  were  annihilated  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
stOdt  (Oct.  14,  laOB),  tbe  Russian  Marshal  Ben- 
ningsen  was  beaten  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8,  I80T)  and 
Friedland  (Jnne  14),  and  Kamenski  was  defeat- 
ed at  Pultiisk.  The  Russian  armies  reentered 
tbeir  own  country,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
left  in  possession  of  only  the  city  of  Uemel,  on 
the  Rossian  ftontier.  At  the  same  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  Russian  arms  were  more  suocessful 
In  the  war  with  the  Tnrks.  The  Serbs  rose 
against    the   Porte,    and    Admiral    Seniavin 
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beat  the  Turkish  fleet  tn  the  Archipelago. 
Prosda  l>eing  auulliilated,  and  Napoleon  at  the 
threshold  of  Ensaia,  Alexander  was  forced  to 
n^^tiate.  In  Jone,  1807,  the  two  emperors 
met  on  a  raft  on  the  river  Niemen,  the  frontier 
between  Pmssia  and  Ruada.  In  the  conree  of 
their  now  almost  dailj  intercourse,  Napoleon 
not  only  bewitched  Alexander  by  his  genius 
and  his  manners,  bnt  did  not  disdain  to  flatter 
the  foibles  of  the  czar,  whose  former  resent- 
ment gave  waj  to  the  most  enthusiastic  friend- 
ship and  admiration.  Bj  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Alexander  got  from  the  I^suan  spoils  the  dis- 
trict of  BiaJjatok  in  Lithnania.  He  entered 
warmly  into  all  the  Napoleonic  schemes,  and 
accepted  the  continental  system,  though  it  was 
pemioioUB  at  the  start  to  the  ngricnUnral  inter- 
ests and  tbe  exporting  trade  of  Bossia.  Gns- 
tavns  IV,  having  rejected  every  plan  of  ac- 
commodation with  f ranee,  and  rdbsad  the 
invitation  of  Baesia  to  eiolnde  English  vessels 
from  Swedish  harbors,  Alexander  declared 
war  against  Sweden,  invaded  Finland,  and  con- 
quered the  long-coveted  duchy.  The  war  was 
not  yet  ended  when  the  interview  of  Erftirt 
took  place,  beginning  Bept.  27,  1B08.  Here 
culminated  the  friendship  of  the  two  emperors, 
who,  representing  the  west  and  the  eaat,  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  Enrope.  The  resistance 
of  the  Spaniards  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
English  subndies,  encouraged  tbe  oonrt  of 
Vienna  to  appeal  to  arjns  for  the  third  time  in 
1809,  Alexander,  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon, 
occupied  Galicia,  and  at  the  peace  got  a  slice 
of  it.  In  Tnrkey,  the  fortresseB  of  Rustchnk, 
Giargevo,  and  Silistria  were  taken,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the  leit  side  of 
the  Danube  laid  down  their  anus  before  Kutu- 
zofT,  The  war  with  Perda  was  aJeo  successful. 
In  the  interior  Alexander  continued  the  work 
of  reform.  The  exdurion  of  Engilsb  manu- 
factures gave  activity  to  domestic  industry. 
In  1810  he  reorganized  the  conndl  of  the  em- 
pire, and  fMTned  eight  separate  departments  or 
ministries.  He  regnlatea  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency, introduced  a  new  organization  into  Fin- 
land, and  in  1811  inangnrated  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Vit^in  of  Kazan,  one  of  the  great  mon- 
uments of  St  Petersburg.  Abont  this  epoch  a 
revolution  took  place  in  his  feelings  toward  Na- 
poleon, and  he  inclined  to  the  ancient  party  of 
nis  nobles,  who  were  enemies  of  France  and  of 
domestic  reforms,  and  partisans  of  England. 
Under  this  influence  he  exiled  some  of  his  for- 
mer favorites,  who  for  years  had  labored  with 
him  in  the  task  of  reform.  Napoleon  now  oo- 
Gupied  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  Alexander 
renised  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  The  im- 
mense m^oHty  of  the  Rnssian  nobility  were 
hostile  to  the  French  alliance.  Animouty  in- 
creased, and  the  war  of  1812  broke  oat.  Eng- 
land and  Sweden  alone  stood  by  Russia— at 
that  time  helpless  and  negative  allies;  but  the 
treaty  of  Buoharest,  concluded  in  that  year  by 
the  mediation  of  England,  on  terms  wholly  ad- 
vantageous to  Rusaa,  disengaged  tbe  Russian 


armies  operating  on  the  Fmth  and  the  Dannie. 
Nwoteon  rapidly  crossed  the  Niemen  and  in- 
vaded Bnstaa,  directing  one  part  of  his  forces 
north  toward  St.  Petersburg,  while  he  himself 
pressed  with  the  mass  upon  the  centre  of  the 
empire  toward  Moscow.  Alexander  was  taken 
almost  unawares.  He  adopted  the  plan  of 
Gen,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  retiring  slowly  step  hy 
step,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  interior,  de- 
stroying everything  in  the  retreat,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  union  of  the  central  wmy  with 
that  coming  from  Turkey.  He  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  reli^ous  and  natiimal  feelings  of 
the  Russians,  and  organized  levies  en  matte. 
The  people  were  even  more  excited  than  their 
ruler.  After  the  hattie  of  Smolensk  (Aug.  1'^ 
he  transferred  the  command  of  the  retreating 
but  not  dispirited  army  to  Eutuzoff,  yielding  to 
the  desire  of  the  nation  to  he  commanded  by  a 
native  Russian.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether 
he  ordered  the  burning  of  Moscow,  but  at  any 
rate  he  approved  the  act.  He  refused  all  ac- 
commodation with  Napoleon,  answering  that 
he  had  only  begun  the  csmpaien,  and  would 
not  treat  whilo  a  foot  of  bis  dommions  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy.  The  retreat  of  the 
French,  the  terrible  crossing  of  tbe  Bere^a, 
and  the  final  annihilation  of  the  invaders,  an 
well  known.  The  Russian  forces  now  overran 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  created 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  whose  free  institu- 
tions had  caused  mnch  uneasiness  in  Russia ; 
and  soon  afterward  it  was  definitively  incorpo- 
rated with  the  empire.  The  advisers  of  Alexan- 
der—Eutnzofi',  Volkonski,  Araklcheyeff^  Bala- 
shofi'— insisted  on  arresting  there  the  further 
pursuit  of  the  French,  and  leaving  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  its  fate.  But  England  urged  tbe 
continuation  of  the  war,  Prusda  asked  for  help, 
and  Alexander,  in  his  manifestoes  fiDm  War- 
saw, Feb.  SS,  and  Ealisz,  March  86,  1818,  ap- 
pealed to  the  European  nations  as  the  redeemer 
of  the  continenL  In  Ealiss  an  ofi'ensive 
treaty  against  Napoleon  was  concluded  be- 
tween Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  czar,  animated  with  new 
impulses  of  religion,  founded  a  Bible  society,  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  He  took 
part  personally  in  various  battles  in  Germany 
and  France,  where  he  arrived  as  the  leader  of 
the  crusade  against  Napoleon.  On  Oct.  IS, 
181S,  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  put  an  end  to  th« 
war  with  Persia,  and  Russia  acquired  thereby 
part  of  the  Oancasus  and  of  Armenia.    In 


1S14,  he  visited  London,  where  be  was  bril- 
liantly reo«ved.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
made  a  short  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
senate  proffered  to  him  the  title  of  "  God- 
sent,"  which  he  reftised.  At  the  oongress  of 
Vienna,  of  which  ho  was  the  most  Inluential 
member,  he  gave  to  his  newly  congnered  snb- 
jecta,  the  Polea,  a  oonstitution,  of  which  Car- 
not  said  that  it  was  too  good  to  be  observed. — 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  now  shook  £u> 
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rop«  anew.  On  March  18,  I81S.  Alexander 
■igned  the  proclamBtion  b?  vbich  tne  gratt  sol- 
dier was  outlawed.  Waterloo  soon  followed, 
and  for  the  Kcoad  time  Alexander  entered 
Paria  victorionslj,  Jnlj  11,  181S.  His  reli^oos 
eicitwnent  now  increased,  and  with  it  his  in- 
difference first,  and  then  his  hostilitj  to  liberty. 
In  Paris,  in  1815,  under  the  inspirations  of  the 
celebrated  Mme.  Kr&dener,  he  formed  the  bolj 
allianoe,  which  was  to  base  the  political  order 
of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
or,  as  it  came  to  be  understood,  of  despotism. 
The  ozar  now  took  the  lead  in  European  otTairs. 
In  Rossia  trade  and  indnstry  revived,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  expand  the  national  re- 
sooTceaL  Alexander  was  mspired  with  the  best 
intentions,  bat  lacked  the  energy  to  carry  them 
oat.  He  began  a  partial  abolition  of  serfdom 
by  emancipating  the  aerfe  in  the  German  Baltio 
proTinceo,  but  without  allowing  the  peasonby 
tiie  liberty  of  migrating  from  one  province  to 
another.  In  181S  he  TutnoUy  presided  at  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  &^)m  that 
epoch  may  be  dated  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  his  once  cherished  liberal  and  reform- 
atory ideas.  Eshansted  bodily  by  varions  ei- 
ceaaes,  and  mentally  by  the  preasnre  of  the 
terrible  evenU  in  which  for  more  than  ten 
years  he  had  played  a  part  reqniring  almost 
•nperhnman  efforts,  he  beoame  the  leader  of 
the  reaction  against  all  free  tendencies.  Uet- 
temich  adroitly  played  upon  his  fears,  and  he 
almost  wholly  abandoned  to  his  ministers  the 
int«Tnal  administration  of  Rasuo,  while  he  de- 
voted himself  to  sappressing  liberal  movements 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portngol,  and  Qennany.  At 
the  oongreeses  of  Troppan  (1B20),  Laybach 
(1821),  and  Verona  (1822),  he  urgently  sos- 
tained  this  policy.  The  ooustitatdun  of  Poland 
bad  been  violated  in  its  principal  parts.  Irri- 
tatiim  increased  between  the  nation  and  the 
•overugn;  conspiracies  were  formed  in  eon- 
neetion  with  the  Oorbonarism  then  existing 
in  France  and  the  south  of  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  new  ideas  were  brought  to  Russia 
by  the  armies  returning  from  the  west,  espedal- 
ly  by  those  which  had  occupied  France  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  political  inatitntions  and  social 
state  of  other  nations  thus  becoming  better 
known,  the  deure  spread  rapidly  for  changes 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
DiaocHitent  waa  increased  by  the  absence  of 
administrative  abili^  and  integrity.  The  army 
waa  diao^anized.  In  imitation  of  Austria,  and 
witii  Ae  view  of  surrounding  8L  Petersbuf^ 
with  an  immense  military  force,  military  colo- 
niea  of  the  peasantry  were  created  by  Arak- 
tcheyeff,  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  eioeedingly  se- 
vere. Alexanderbecamemoreandmoretheprey 
ot  hypochondria,  gloomy,  distrustful,  inoooessi- 
Ue.  The  roan  who  once  received  with  a  smite 
the  memorials  presented  by  his  unhjectB,  now 
ordered  that  any  one  who  approached  him  in 
pnblio  ehoold  be  arrested  onu  kept  S4  honra 
m  prison.     Once  an  active  freemason,  he  now 


suppressed  the  lodges  thronghont  the  empire. 
The  eeoret  police^  whose  operations  embraced 
not  only  Russia  bat  all  Europe,  beoame  more 
active  tiion  ever,  the  grand  duke  Gonstantine, 
brother  of  the  czar,  being  at  its  head.  The 
Jesoita,  who,  even  alter  their  suppresBion 
in  the  IBth  centu^  all  over  the  world,  had 
been  tolerated  in  Lithuania  and  Russia,  were 
expelled  in  18S1  and  1S22,  for  spreading  Ro- 
man Catholicism  among  wealthy  Buasian  &mi- 
lies,  and  their  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  handed  over  to  the  Dominicans.  Alexan- 
der estranged  himself  from  many  who  had  once 
been  his  friends.  Only  VolkonsU,  a  thoron^ 
absolutist,  but  otherwise  noble-minded,  and 
Araktcheyeff,  a  despot  by  nature,  remained  nn- 
shaken  In  his  favor.  Araktcheyeff,  indeed, 
had  been  the  favorite  of  Paul,  and  Alexander 
retained  him  near  his  person  daring  his  whole 
reign,  as  if  to  atone  for  nis  father's  murder.  Jo- 
seph de  Maistre,  the  philosopher  of  absolntiam, 
then  rending  at  St  Petersburg,  said  of  the 
ccar  after  an  interview  that  despotism  was 
breathed  ont  of  his  nostrils.  Alexander  ac- 
cused his  people,  the  Poles,  and  all  Europe 
indeed,  of  in^atitude.  He  hated  every  spot 
in  turn,  quitting  St  Petersburg  and  Russia  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  and  returning  equally 
dissatisfied.  Finally  tne  outbreak  in  Greece 
fearflilly  increased  the  dissidence  between  the 
czar  and  the  nation.  The  feeling  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  were  with  the  iusui^nta. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  Russia  hod  been  employed  to  stir 
up  the  Greeks.  Now,  when  the  moment  of 
action  came,  Alexander,  under  the  advice  of 
Mettemich  and  Nesselrode,  opposed  the  natu- 
ral policy  of  Russia,  abandoned  the  Greeks  to 
their  fate,  and  snfiered  one  of  their  leaders, 
Alexander  Tpailanti,  once  his  favorite  ude-de- 
camp  and  confidant,  to  pine  in  Austrian  dun- 
geons. The  marriage  of  the  czar  being  child- 
less, he  had  become  fondly  attached  to  a  natu- 
ral daughter  by  Mme.  Naryshkin.  The  death 
of  this  girl,  coupled  with  a  fearful  innndatitm 
at  St.  Petersburg  In  18S4,  destroyed  his  mental 
eqailibrium.  These  catastrophes  he  oonddered 
as  the  punishment  of  parricide.  In  September, 
1836,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  his  phy- 
sicians, he  went  with  his  wife  on  a  jonmey  to 
southern  Russia.  Arriving  at  Taganrog,  he 
left  the  empress  and  continued  his  eicurai^Hi 
into  the  Orimea.  Attacked  by  the  Crimean 
fever,  combined  with  erysipelas,  he  returned 
to  Taganrog,  where  he  died.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  Count  Witt,  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  military  colonies  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  disclosed  to  bim  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the  imperial 
family.  He,  however,  was  unmoved  by  the 
information,  and  his  snccessor,  his  brother 
Nicholas,  had  to  fight  his  way  to  the  throne. 

iLEXAHDEE  II.,  Hlealalevltch,  emperor  of 
Russia,  son  of  the  czar  Nicholas  and  Alex- 
andra Feodorovna  (originally  Charlotte),  a 
sister  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  William  I, 
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of  Prnaaia,  born  April  SB,  1818.  From  tbe 
oradle  he  tbs  the  object  of  the  most  tender 
love  of  both  hiB  parents.  Hie  education  was 
exceedingly  careM.  His  father  directed  it, 
and  gave  ^most  daily  attention  to  its  profp^BS. 
Gen.  Frederics,  and  afterward  Oen.  Eavelin, 
were  his  immediate  tutors.    Contrary  to  the 

Ereviona  nsage  with  Rnssian  imperial  prinoos, 
is  nncle  Aleiauder  I.  and  his  father  were 
edocated  by  foreigoera.  Alexander  II.  re- 
ceived iaatroction  m^nly  IVom  native  RnsaionB, 
among  whom  Zhnkoraky.  one  of  tbe  neatest 
Rnsaian  poets,  filled  the  onief  place.  Witbont 
transcendent  abilities,  Alexander  learned  well 
ererything  taoght  him.  His  Judgment  and 
perception  were  clear,  and  he  aeldom  showed 
those  ODtbreaks  of  violent  passion  wbiob  had 
always  been  prominent  characteristios  of  the 
Romanofis.  This  gentleness  of  character  he 
inherited  from  bis  mother.  Early  in  yontb  he 
showed  a  love  of  justice  and  forbearance,  often 
trying  to  assuage  the  feelings  which  hod  been 
wounded  by  the  asperity  of  hia  father.  Before 
seeing  foreign  countriea,  according  to  the  wish 
of  Nicholas,  he  travelled  all  over  Roasia. 
When  he  approached  manhood,  the  prince  de 
Lieven,  formerly  Basnan  ambassador  in  Los- 
don,  was  made  his  tator,  principally  to  acqnunt 
him  with  the  diplomacy  of  Earope,  its  rontine 
and  etiqaette,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his 
travels  m  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  His 
&ther's  antipathy  to  Louis  Philippe,  however, 
prevented  hmi  frtmi  visiting  France  daring  the 
reign  of  that  king.  On  April  2S,  1841,  be 
married  Maria  Aleiandrovna,  daughter  of  tbe 
grand  dake  of  Hesae -Darmstadt,  bom  in  1634. 
It  was  wholly  a  love  match,  the  yotmg  prinoe 
having  made  hia  own  choice  ammg  a  host  of 
German  princesses.  His  m^ority  was  declared 
on  May  8,  1834,  and  from  the  age  of  18  he 
was  admitted  by  his  father  to  stady  the  diS- 
colt  task  of  governing  tbe  empire,  by  attend- 
ance at  all  the  sitting  of  ministers  with  the 
emperor;  and  when  m  1846  Nioholaa  resided 
for  several  months  in  Italy,  be  delegated  to  his 
sou  all  bis  vast  powers.  Indeed,  to  the  end 
of  hia  fcther's  life  the  relations  of  the  two 
were  most  confidential  and  affectionate.  On 
March  S,  18GG,  he  moimt«d  the  throne,  at  a 
moet  critical  moment  for  Russia.  Nicholas 
bad  left  the  conntry  engaged  single-handed  iu 
a  war  against  England,  France,  Turkey,  and 
Sardinia,  with  Austria  as  a  passive  enemy.  For 
a  year  Alexander  unflinchingly  oontinned  the 
stnfe.  Sebastopo!  was  taken  in  September, 
1866 ;  but  the  aUies  won  nothing  more,  and  the 
Rnssian  resistance  continned.  During  the  en- 
suing winter  tbe  neutral  German  states,  espe- 
cially Prussia  and  Saxony,  finding  Lonis  Na- 
poleon not  averse  to  peace,  offered  mediation. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  npon  in  March,  18G6, 
a  conference  convoked  at  Paris,  and  a  final 
treaty  concluded  there  on  tbe  80th  of  that 
month.  On  Sept,  7,  1866,  Alexander  was 
eolemnly  crowned  at  Moscow.  Since  then  be 
boa  relaxed  the  lines  drown  to  tbe  utmost  teu- 


non  by  his  predeceasor.  He  began  with  eman- 
cipating the  nation  from  the  military  rontine 
wbioh  permeated  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  reorganized  the  army,  dissolved 
the  greater  part  of  the  military  colonies,  freed 
public  inatmction  from  military  discipline,  and, 
instead  of  placing  discharged  officers  as  tutors 
and  professors  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
eatablisbments,  appointed  men  fitted  by  special 
stndies  for  these  positions.  The  censorship 
was  conraderablj  relaxed  and  limited,  and  for 
the  first  time  gennine  publicity  was  introdnoed 
into  Russia.  He  prohibited  espionage,  and  in- 
stituted measures  against  official  corruption, 
allowing  it  to  be  ferreted  out  and  exposed. 
He  advanced  joung  men  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  service,  superseding 
those  whose  only  merit  was  long  routine.  He 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  intemu  industry  and 
trade,  at  the  some  time  that  he  sought  to  de- 
velop the  national  commercial  marine,  and  to 
induce  native  merchants  to  extend  their  rela- 


visiting  foreign  lands ;  granted  a  general  ai 
nesty  for  political  offenders,  Poles  and  Russians, 
recalling  the  exiles  from  Siberia,  and  allowing 
frtgitives  to  retnrn ;  and  inaugurated  that  vast 
system  of  internal  conmiunication  which  is  to 
cover  his  immense  empire  with  nets  of  rwl- 
roads,  Hia  greatest  meaaure  of  refomL  how- 
ever, is  tbe  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Be  had 
conceived  frpat  bis  earliest  youth  the  idea  of 
this  measure,  and  was  as«sted  by  Nicholas 
Milotin  and  Qen.  Rostoftzoff  in  the  prelimiualT 
steps.  He  silenced  the  oppo^tion  of  the  serf- 
owners  by  intimating  to  them  that  if  there  was 
to  be  revolntion,  it  bad  better  be^  at  the 
summit  than  at  the  bottom  of  society.  Their 
emandpation  was  decreed  March  S,  1861,  and 
carried  out  within  the  following  two  years. 
Hia  reformatory  activity,  however,  was  in- 
terrupt«d,  and  to  a  degree  checkMl,  by  tbe 
Polish  insurrection  of  Jsnuary,  1868,  which 
was  finally  crushed  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and 
punished  by  the  most  rigorous  measures 
against  Polish  nationality,  followed  by  re- 
strictions of  a  milder  kind  imposed  upon  other 
non-Russian  provinces  of  tbe  empire.  In  180d 
the  czar  rejected  the  demand  of  the  old  Mos- 
cow nobility  for  a  representative  government 
An  attempt  upon  his  life,  April  16  1S86,  by 
Dimitri  Karakozofi*,  was  frustrated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  peasant  Komisoroff,  who 
was  ennobled  as  a  reward  for  his  action.  A 
second  attempt  npon  his  life  was  made  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  by  Berezowski,  a 
Pule.  The  work  of  reform  waa  resumed  in 
18T0,  when  the  surprising  successes  of  tbe 
Germans  startled  tbe  Russian  nation.  The 
hereditary  character  of  the  priesthood  waa 
abolished,  tbe  army  system  was  reorganized 
on  tbe  Prussian  model,  and  vast  mesanres  for 
education  were  inaugurated.  While  persever- 
ing in  bis  steady  progress  of  annexation  in 
central  Aaa,  the  czar  in  1867  divested  bjm* 
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•eir  of  his  foothold  oa  the  American  continent 
by  the  sole  of  Alaska.  Boring  the  Franoo- 
Gennan  war  he  secured  at  the  London  con- 
ference of  1870,  b;  a  modification  of  the 
treatf  of  Faria  of  1B06,  the  deneutraliza- 
tion of  the  Black  sea. — Albiasdib  Alxi- 
audbotitoh,  aoQ  of  the  preceding,  and,  since 
the  death  of  hia  elder  brother  NiohoUs  in 
16S6,  oezareritoh  or  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
was  born  March  10,  1846.  In  1866  he  nurried 
the  Danish  princess  Dagmar,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  hia  elder  brother.  Their  eldest 
chUd,  N10HO1.A8  Alkiandhovitob,  waa  born 
Uay  18. 1868.  The  cezarevitch  is  noted  for  his 
■ympatnies  with  the  old  BoBsian  partj,  who 
are  prejadioed  against  the  Germans,  ondaiiainst 
til  forebnen.  Hia  ;onngar  brother,  Alens, 
Tinted  tbe  United  States  in  1871-'2. 

ILEXUMB  in.    See  supplement. 

ALEUKDEB,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scot- 
land. I.  Snceeeded  his  brother  Bdgar,  Jan.  S, 
1107,  and  died  April  27,1124.  He  was  a  prince 
of  mngnlar  enoT^  and  capacity,  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  daring  the  rebelUooa  that 
diatnrbed  hia  reign,  all  of  which  he  suppresaed. 
He  secured  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
hienroh;,  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  and  ca1tivst«d  letters,  n.  Bno- 
oeeded  hia  father,  William  the  Lion,  Deo.  4, 
1314,  and  died  Jnly  8,  1249.  He  stands  oon- 
spicnooa  among  Scottish  kings  for  adminis- 
trative ability  and  equity.  He  united  with 
the  league  of  En^sh  barons  against  King 
John,  and  was  consequently  for  two  years  un- 
der ezcommunicatiDn.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  Alexander  ratified  a  peace  with 
England  by  marrying  Henry's  siater,  after 
whose  death  without  issue  Henry  invaded 
Scotland;  but  the  Scottish  barons  rallied  in 
soch  force  to  the  support  of  their  king  that  the 
war  was  oonclnded  without  a  battle.  III>  Son 
of  the  preceding  by  his  second  wife,  a  French 
lady,  ancceoded  hia  father  at  the  age  of  8,  mar- 
ried tbe  daughter  of  Henry  HI.  at  the  afce  of 
10,  and  died  March  16,  12S6.  He  defeated  the 
attempts  of  Henry  to  obtain  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  Scottiah  aSurs,  repelled  an  invasion 
of  Haco,  king  of  Norway  (126S),  securing  aa  a 
conaeanence  the  allaffianco  of  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  brought  abont  a  marriage 
between  his  dnngbter  Margaret  and  the  Nor- 
we^an  king  Eric  (1282),  Mai^ret  died  the 
next  year,  leaving  a  daughter  Margaret,  called 
the  Maiden  of  Norway,  whose  death  on  the 
way  to  take  possession  of  her  throne  was  the 
cause  of  gresi  misfortones  to  Scotland. 

ALEXANDER,  Aleiaader  HaH|»krcTi,  a  claimant 
of  the  earldom  of  Stirling,  bom  in  Birmingham, 
England,  abont  1T8S.  In  1894  he  obtained  the 
royal  license  to  sssnme  the  name  of  Alexander, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  mstemal  grand- 
father of  that  name,  that  his  deceased  mother 
was  a  groat-greut-granddaughter  of  the  Hon. 
Jolm  Alexander,  fourth  son  of  the  last  earl  of 
Stirling  (see  Albxah deb,  William),  and  that,  all 
intemtediate  heirs  being  extinct,  he  was  sole 


heir  to  the  honors  and  property  of  the  earldom 

and  charter.  For  a  short  time  he  snceeeded 
in  exercising  the  privileges  of  earl  without  un- 
dergoing any  l^al  investigation  of  hia  claims, 
and  he  even  claimed  trota  the  crown  a  vast 
t«rritory  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  declared 
had  been  granted  to  the  earls  of  Stirling.  He 
raised  large  sums  on  theae  pretensions,  and 
Bssnmed  various  rights  in  connection  with 
them;  but  at  last  hia  claims  were  challenged  by 
the  orown  lawyers  of  Scotland  in  1BS9,  and  a 
trial  ensued,  in  which  Hnmpbreys  (Alexander) 
brought  forward  to  prove  his  pedigree  several 
docnments  purporting  to  be  old  manuscripts 
bronght  to  light  in  variona  mysterious  ways. 
These  were,  however,  proved  to  be  forgeries; 
and  his  pretensions  bemg  thus  bronght  to  an 
end,  he  withdrew  into  obscurity. 

ALEXAHDEB,  AreUkaM,  D.D.,  an  American 
Presbyterian  divine,  bom  in  Augusts  county 
(now  Rockbridge),  Va.,  April  17,  1772,  died  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  18S1.  His  grand- 
father, Archibald  Alexander,  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, thoQghan  emigrant  from  Ireland,  whence 
he  oame  to  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  and,  after  a 
residence  there  of  about  two  years,  removed  to 
Virginia.  His  son  WiUiun,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  finrmer  and  trader. 
At  the  age  of  10  years  Archibald  was  sent  to 
the  academy  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  at 
Timl)or  Ridge  meeting  honse,  and  at  tlie  age  of 
IT  he  became  tntor  in  the  f^ily  of  Gen.  John 
Posey,  of  the  Wilderness,  twelve  mites  west  of 
Fredericksbnt^.  He  remained  there  but  one 
year,  and  in  I79S  he  returned  home  and  re- 
sumed hia  studies  with  Mr.  Graham.  At  this 
time  his  mind  iMcame  influenced  by  the  re- 
markable religious  movement  which  is  yet 
■poken  of  as  *'  the  groat  revival,"  and  he  tamed 
his  attention  to  divinity.  He  was  licensed  at 
Winchester,  Oct.  1, 17B1,  and  spent  some  years 
In   itinerant    misuonary  service  in   different 

Esrts  of  his  native  state.  In  17SB  be  sooeeeded 
'r.  John  Blair  Smith  as  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney  college,  bnt  in  ISOl  resigned,  and  made 
ajonmey  to  New  York  and  New  England. 
While  on  his  way  to  the  north  he  visited  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Waddet,  the  celebrated  "  blind  preach- 
er" mentioned  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  the  "British 
Spy,"  and  contracted  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  bis  daughter,  Janetta,  whom  he 
married  on  hia  return  in  1803,  He  then  re- 
sumed his  former  position  at  Hampden  Sidney 
college,  bnt  owing  to  insubordination  among 
the  students  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pine 
street  ohnrch  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  wap 
installed  pastor  May  80,  1807.  The  degree  ot 
D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  collogt 
of  New  Jersey  in  1810,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  Union  college 
in  Geoi^a,  a  &ct  which  remained  unknown 
even  by  his  family  until  after  his  death.  The 
theological  seminary  at  Princeton  waa  estab- 
lished by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  1811,  and  Dr.  Alexander  waa 
by  common  consent  elected  aa  its  first  theologi- 
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oal  professor,  vbfch  pontion  he  stutained  until 
his  death.  He  published  "  OatJines  of  the  Sri- 
dences  of  Ol^tianitj,"  which  has  passed 
throQgU  nnmerons  editions  in  varioos  Ian- 
gosigeB,  and  is  recognized  as  a  text  book  in  sev- 
eral colleges;  "Treatise  on  the  Oanon  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament"  (1826) ;  "History  of 
the  Patriarchs"  (1B88);  "EsBays  on  Religions 
Experience"  (1»40);  "Historj  of  African 
Oolonization"  (1846);  "lliatoi?  of  the  Log 
College"  (1M6);  and  a  "History  of  thelsrael- 
itish  Nation  "  (1862).  His  work  on  "  Moral  Sci- 
ence "  was  published  after  his  death ;  and  among 
hia  nnfinisfaed  works  are  one  on  the  "Dalies 
and  ConsolationH  of  tlie  Ghristiui";  one  on 
"Patriarchal  Theology";  a  memoir  c^  bis  old 
mstractor,  Ur.  Gruiam;  a  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  chnrch  ia  Virginia;  biographical 
sketches  of  distingniahed  Ameriean  olergymen 
and  alumni  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey;  and 
a  work  on  "Church  Polity  and  Discipline." 

AUEXAKDO,  Sir  jMMt  EdwanI,  a  British  sol- 
dier and  writ^,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1803.  He 
is  descended  &v)m  the  Stirling  family,  stndied 
at  Sandhurst,  serred  in  theBurmaawar(182C), 
in  tiie  Hnssian  service  against  Turkey  (1829), 
in  Dom  Pedro's  cause  in  Portugal  (1884),  in 

aaelling  the  disturbances  in  Canada  (183S),  in 
le  Crunean  war,  after  the  close  of  which  be  bo- 
came  colonel  (1868),  and  in  the  Maori  war  in 
New  Zealand  (1883).  He  has  published  "  Trav- 
els from  India  to  England"  (London,  1627); 
"Expedition  of  Ihacovery  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa"  (1838),  nndertaken  while  stationed 
at  Oape  Town;  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
SoTdier"  (1867);  and  "Incidents  of  the  late 
Maori  War"  (1883). 

ILEXAHDB,  Jaws  Waddel,  D.  D.,  eldest  sou 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  bom  in  Louisa 
ooonty,  Va.,  March  13,  1804,  died  at  the  Bed 
Bweet  Springs,  Va.,Jnly  81,  leeu.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1820.  was 
appointed  a  tutor  there  in  ir~ ' 

following  year,  was  settled  i_    

gre^ation  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  and  in  1828 
accepted  a  call  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1830  he 
resigned  that  charge  and  became  editor  of  "The 
Presbyterian,"  a  religious  newspaper  pubhshed 
in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  was  called  in  188S 
to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  1844  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Duane  street 
church  in  New  York.  In  1849  be  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
.chnrch  government  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  till  16ol, 
when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue 
chnrch  in  New  York,  which  Btation  he  held 
till  his  death.  His  published  works  include 
"Consolation,  in  Disconrses  on  Select  Topics, 
addressed  to  the  Suffering  People  of  God"; 
"Thonghts  on  Family  Worship";  "Plain 
Words  to  a  Young  Communicant";  "Thonghts 
on  Preaching";  a  series  of  essays  entitled 
''The  American  Mechanic  and  Workingman"; 
"Discourses  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac-ioe"; 


a  biography  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander ;  and 

nnmerOus  contributions  to  the  "Biblical  Ke- 
pertory"  and  "Princeton  Review,"  as  well  aa 
to  the  publications  of  the  American  tract 
society.  The  Rev.  John  HalLD,  D.,  edited  in 
I860  "  Forty  Years'  Familiar  Letters  of  James 
W.  Alexander,"  with  notes  (2  vols.  12mo). 

lUXUtDiX,  J«Mrh  IMlsM,  D.  D.,  third  sod 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  24,  1809,  died  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1860.  fie  graduated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  in  1S26,  and  from  1830 
to  1688  was  a^unct  professor  of  ancient 
langaages  and  literature.  He  was  afterward 
asMstant  teacher  of  Biblical  and  oriental  liters- 
tare  in  Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  in 
1888  was  elected  by  the  general  aosembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  professor  of  Biblical 
critidsm  and  eccleMastical  history.  In  1862  he 
was  traoaferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  occupied  till 
his  death.  He  published  "The  Psalms  Trans- 
lated and  Explained"  (3  vols.  I2nio,  1860); 
"The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah"  (revised  ed.,  3 
vols.  8vo,  1864),  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
same  work;  a  volume  on  primitive  church  gov- 
ernment, and  nnmerons  essays  in  the  "Biblical 
Repertory"  and  "Princeton  Review."  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged,  in  oonneo- 


tary  on  the  New  testament,  of  which  "  Notea 
on  the  New  Testament  Literature  "  and  "  The 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew"  have  been 
pubushed. 

ILEXANDB,  Udwlg  CbifstUa  Cewg  MediM 
^lU,  prince  of  Hesse,  son  of  Lonis  II.  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  brother  of  the  present 
empress  of  Russia,  bom  Jnly  IS,  1883.  He 
served  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caacasae, 
and  distinfruisbed  himself  in  1845  during  the 
etorming  of  Shamyl's  residence.  In  1861  he 
retired  from  the  czar's  service,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Russian  general  Count 
Hauke,  who  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  coun- 
tess, and  in  1668  to  that  of  the  princess  of 
Battenberg.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Anstrian 
service,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Italy  in  ISfifl,  and  was  charged  by  Francis  Jo- 
seph to  negotiate  a  tmce  with  Napoleon  III. 
In  186G  be  commended  the  8th  corps  in  the 
war  against  Prussia.  He  was  repeatedly  de- 
feated, and  was  obliged  to  publish  in  1867  bis 
diary  of  the  war  in  self-defence. 

iLEXlVDEB,  Stephea,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
astronomer,  bom  in  Bchenectody,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1,  1806.  He  was  edacAted  at  Union  college 
and  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1838,  ai^unct  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  same  institution  in  1884,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  1840,  of  mathematics  in  1845, 
and  of  mechanics  and  astronomy  in  1864.  In 
I860  he  went  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  at 
the  head  of  an  expedition  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  July  18.  He  has  written 
many  scientific  papers,  which   have  excited 
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oonMder&ble  interest,  indnding  one  on  the 
"Phjncsl  Pheuomenft  attendant  npon  Solar 
Eclipaea,"  read  before  tbe  American  philoso- 
phii^  Hodet/  at  their  oentenar;  nteeting  in 
1648;  one  on  the  "Fundamental  PrincipleH  of 
Madtematjos,"  read  before  the  American  as- 
sociation fbr  the  advancement  of  science  is 
1648;  one  on  the  "Oiit^  of  the  Fonns  and 
the  Present  Condition  of  some  of  the  Clostare 
of  Star&,  and  several  of  the  Nebnln,"  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  associatioD  at 
AlbaQj  in  1860;  and  several  commanications 
to  the  same  association  relative  to  the  "  Form 
and  Eqoatorial  Diameter  of  the  Asteroid  Plan- 
ets," and  also  on  the  "Harmonies  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Solar  System,  which  seem  to 
be  ootiflrmatory  of  the  Nebnlar  Hypothesis  of 
Laplaoe." 

ILEXUDB,  wnUfc  LElret  earl  of  Stirling, 
a  Soottdsh  poet,  ooortier,  and  speouUtor,  bom 
abont  1580,  died  in  1640.  He  waa  the  son  of 
a  private  gentieman,  was  at  an  early  age  trav- 
elling tntor  to  the  earl  of  Argylc,  and  aboat 
lfl04  became  attached  to  the  conrt  of  James  1., 
who  in  1614  knighted  bim  and  appointed  him 
gentleman  nsher  to  Prince  Charles  and  master 
of  request*.  In  1621  he  received  a  royal  grant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  made  etrenuons  efforts  to 
■ell  it  in  parcels,  issuing  a  glowing  description 
of  the  oonntry  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Enconraeement  to  Settlers."  To  aid  him, 
Obarles  f.  in  162S  creat«d  the  order  of  baronets 
rfKora  Scotia,  the  titie  to  be  conferred  upon 
pnrohaaers  of  large  tracts,  and  granted  nim 
the  privilege  of  coining  base  copper  money. 
Aooording  to  Sir  Thomas  Cri^uhart,  afler  sejl- 
ins  800  of  these  baronetcies,  mstead  of  ISO,  to 
which  number  they  were  to  have  been  limit- 
ed, and  those  who  em^ated  to  the  colony- 
having  fwled  to  make  a  setUement,  Alexander 
disposed  of  all  rights  and  interests  there  to  the 
French  on  his  own  aoconnt  He  obtained  (com 
fba  king  in  1626  a  charter  of  the  lordship  of 
Canada,  and  from  the  oonnoil  of  New  England 
a  grant  of  territory,  inolnding  Lon^  Island 
Qnder  the  name  of  the  island  of  Stirling;  and 
he  had  also  received  at  different  tunes  royal 
grants  of  five  baronies  in  Scotland.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  favors,  he  died  so  in- 
volved that  his  family  estates  wore  given  np 
to  hia  oreditors.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  in  1636,  keeper  of  Uie  signet  in  1S2T, 
a  commissioner  of  the  exchequer  in  1628,  and 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  session  in  1631.  In 
1630  he  was  created  Viscount  Stirling,  and  in 
1683  earl  of  Stirling,  Visconnt  Canada,  &e. 
James  J.  called  Alexander  hia  philosophical 
poet.  Hia  works  are  nnmerous,  and  all  didac- 
tic, heavy,  and  turgid,  even  when  in  the  dra- 
matic form.  The  principal  are  "Doomsday," 
in  mora  than  10,000  lines,  and  "Four  Mo- 
narchicke  Tragedies,"  viz. :  "Darius,"  "JnUns 
Cesar,"  "Crcesus,"  and  "The  Aleiandnean 
Tragedy."  His  tities  expired  with  the  fifth 
earl,  his  last  male  descendant,  in  1739,  but  sev- 
eral cloimanta  have  (dno*  arisen.    Il>  A  m^jor 
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general  in  the  American  revolntionary'  army, 
bom  in  New  York  in  1726,  died  Jan.  15, 
1783.  Claiming  the  earldom  of  StirUng,  to 
which  many  of  bis  contemporaries  l>eliev«d 
him  to  be  entitied,  he  is  generally  known  in 
American  history  as  Lord  Stirlmg.  Having 
received  an  excellent  education,  more  partio- 
ulorly  in  mathematics,  he  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  man  <j  science.  During  £e 
French  and  Indian  war  be  was  a  member  of 
the  military  family  of  Gen.  Sbirlev,  acting  at 
different  times  aa  commissary,  aide-de-camp, 
and  secretary.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Scotiond,  where  he  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  fortune  in  the  unsucoeasfhl  prosecn- 
tion  of  his  claims  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
Stirling.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  and  while  stationed  at  New  York 
previons  to  tiie  arrival  of  Washington  from 
Boston,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  consisting 
of  a  pilot  boat  and  some  smaller  boats,  witta 
which  he  put  to  sea  at  night,  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels  of  the  British  frigate 
Asia,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  cap- 
tured a  transport  laden  with  stores  for  the 
enemy  at  Boston.  He  opened  the  battle  of 
Long  Isluid,  where,  thongh  he  fought  with  ob- 
stinate bravery,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, eSter  having  secured  the  retreat  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  command.  Having  been 
eicnanged,  he  fought  under  Washington  at 
Brandywine,  coi^manded  the  reserve  at  Oer- 
mantown,  and  led  a  diviMon  at  Monmouth.  He 
died  from  an  attack  of  gout.  The  name  of  Lord 
Stiriing  will  always  occupy  an  honorable  place 
in  American  history,  not  only  for  his  unques- 
tioned patriotism  and  personal  courage,  but 
also  for  the  port  he  took  in  exposing  and  de- 
feating the  designs  of  the  "  Conway  cabal." 

ILEIINDEB  OF  IPHtODISUS  (in  Caria),  sor- 
named  the  Expounder  from  his  commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle,  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
most  important  work,  "  On  Fate,"  in  which  he 
controverts  the  doctrine  of  neoesuty,  was  pub- 
lished by  Orelli  at  Zurich  in  1824.  Hia  other 
writings,  mostly  made  up  of  notes  upon  Aris- 
totle, were  highly  valnea  by  the  Araos. 

ALEUKOEK  AK(mPEUfiO.  See  sapplement. 

ALEUNDa  BALIS,  kins  of  Syria  from  ISO 
to  146  B.  0.  He  pretended  to  be  a  natural 
son  of  AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  and  his  claim  to 
succeed  him  was  supported  by  the  Romans 
and  several  of  the  princes  of  Aua.  He  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Demetrius  Sot«r,  and  took 
Soeaesrion  of  his  throne,  after  which  he  aban- 
oned  himself  t«  pleasure.  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  dethroned  him 
and  drove  him  into  Arabia,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  the  chieftain  with  whom  he  hod 
taken  refuge. 

ALEllNDiS  OF  HAUS,  an  English  theologian, 
Bumamed  the  Irrefragable  Doctor,  died  Aug.  27, 
124fi.  A  great  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology. 
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In  1222  be  became  a  FrftnciBOBn  monk,  and 
WSA  the  first  of  hiB  order  to  retun  liia  doctor- 
ate in  the  nniTeraity.  Bonaventara  waa  his 
pupil,  and  perhaps  also  Aquinas.  His  chief 
work  was  his  Summa  TAeologia,  which,  atter 
being  examined  and  approved  bj  a  Mmmittee 
of  TO  doctors,  was  accepted  as  a  complete  man- 
nal  of  instruction  in  theology  for  all  institn- 
tions  of  learning  in  ChrJBtendom, 
I  ILEKlNDeE  JlNNXrS,  king  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  house  of  the  AamoneanB,  from  106  to  78 
B.  0.    (Bee  Hkbbrwb.) 

ILEXANDEB  JOHN  1.,  prince  of  Bonmania,  of 
the  honse  of  Cuia,  bom  in  GsUti,  March  20, 
1820.  He  was  ednoat«d  in  Paris,  became  a  colo- 
nel in  the  Moldavian  service,  and  held  several 
civil  offices,  resigning  in  consequence  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  government  abont  the  AoBtrion 
occupation.  He  waa  an  active  partisan  of  the 
anion  party,  which  favored  the  political  nnion 
of  the  two  Dannbian  principahties,  and  was 
hostile  to  Anstrian  inflocnce.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  in  1858,  and  elected 
priaoe  of  Moldavia  Jan.  17,  1859,  and  of  Wal- 
lachia  Feb.  6.  In  October,  18B0,  he  obtained 
the  recognition  of  the  sultan,  and  on  Deo.  28, 
1861,  he  proclaimed  the  nnion  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities under  the  name  of  Ronmania.  He 
dissolved  the  national  asaembl;  March  14,  186S, 
abrogated  the  electoral  law  May  14,  1864,  and 
promnlgated  a  new  and  entirelj  arbitrary  con- 
stitution. A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  in 
1865  was  suppressed,  bnt  one  instigated  in  1866 
hj  Bratiano,  Ghika,  Cantaouzene,  and  other 
eminent  public  men,  pnt  an  end  to  his  reign. 
On  the  night  of  Feb.  2S  they  sent  ofSoera  to 
his  house,  who  forced  him  to  sign  his  abdica- 
tion. A  provisional  government  was  pro- 
claimed April  13,  1868,  Princ*  Charles  of 
HohenioUem,  a  relative  of  the  king  of  Pmsda, 
was  chosen  reigning  prince,  and  Alexander 
Ouza  has  since  lived  in  retirement  at  Vienna. 

ALEXDIDKB  KiKlGEOBfiETITGH,  a  Bervian 
prince,  born  at  Topola,  Oct.  11,  1806.  After 
the  execution  of  his  father,  Ozeniy  or  Kara 
George,  at  Belgrade  in  181 T,  his  mother  went 
with  him  to  Wallachia.  He  waa  for  some  time 
in  the  Russian  military  service,  until  permis- 
sion waa  grant«d  for  his  return  to  Servia,  when 
he  became  aide-de-camp  of  tbo  reigning  prince, 
ifichael  Obrenovitch.  Alter  the  downfall  of 
the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  Aleiander  was 
elected  prince  of  Serria,  Sept.  14,  1342.  This 
choice  was  ratified  by  Turkey,  bnt  not  fay  Rus- 
sia. Both  govemmeota  sent  commisaioners  to 
Bervia,  and  on  Jane  15, 1848,  he  was  reelected 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  powers.  He  pro- 
moted education  and  industry,  and  improved 
the  civil  and  military  ser^'ice.  He  was  soon 
accused,  however,  of  leaning  too  much  toward 
Turkey,  especially  during  the  Crimean  war, 
when  he  prevented  the  national  party  from 
rising  in  rebellion  against  the  Porte.  The  sul- 
tan rewarded  his  loyalty  by  conllrming  the 
privileges  which  he  had  granted  to  Servia,  and 
by  allowing  the  country  to  bo  placed,  by  the 
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t«rms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  SO,  18S6, 
under  the  collective  prot«ction  of  the  great 
powers,  instead  of,  as  previously,  under  the 

sole  protection  of  the  Porte.  A  conspiracy 
against  him  was  discovered  in  1867,  and  its 
two  ringleaders,  thepresidentaof  thesenateand 
the  supreme  eonrt  of  Bervia,  Ste&novitch  and 
Rayovitch,  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  their 
rai  accomplices  to  hard  labor  for  life.  The 
popolar  feeling  against  this  sentence  ran  so 
nigh  that  the  authoritieB  durst  not  execute  it, 
while  Alexander  incurred  still  greater  odium 
by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish  an- 
thoritiea  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
the  conspirators.  He  was  called  upon  to  re- 
sign ;  and  on  hia  retiring  to  the  fortreas  of  Bel- 
grade, under  the  protection  of  Turkish  guns, 
his  expulsion  from  the  throne  and  the  country 
was  decreed  by  the  Berrian  national  assembly 
(December,  1858),  and  Prince  Milosh  Obreno- 
vitch, then  an  octogenarian,  was  reinstated. 
Milosh,  on  his  death.  Sept  26,  1860,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch. 
Alexander,  living  in  Hungary,  constantly  in- 
trigued with  Servian  revolntioniata  and  foreign 
schemers.  A  conspiracy  instigated  by  them  m 
1864  was  frustrated,  but  that  of  1888  resulted 
in  the  asaasaination  of  Prince  Michael  (June 
10),  bnt  not  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Obreno- 
vitch dynaaty.  Milan  (Obrenovitch  lY.),  Mi- 
chael's consin  and  adopted  son  (bom  in  18&4), 
was  proclaimed  his  successor  under  a  regency. 
The  murderers  were  arrestAd,  and  16  of  them, 
including  two  brothers  of  Prince  Aleiander, 
were  at  once  pnt  to  death,  while  the  prince 
himself,  convicted  of  having  planned  and  given 
money  for  the  execution  of  the  murder,  was 
sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment  by  the 
court  of  Belgrade.  His  snrrender  being  de- 
manded, the  Hungarian  authorities  ordered  a 
new  trial  at  Pesth,  and  the  evidence  was  not 
deemed  suffioientiy  strong  for  his  conviction. 
He  was  not  molested  in  Pesth  for  nearly  18 
months,  when  another  trial  took  place  (1870X 
which  again  resulted  in  his  favor.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1871,  this  verdict  was  reversed  by  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  eight  years' 
close  imprisonment  and  to  payment  of  costs; 
but  the  sentence  has  not  been  executed. 

ILEXiNDfX  NETEKOI,  a  Russian  hero  and 
saint,  son  of  the  grand  duke  Yaroslav  11.  of 
Novgorod  and  Vladimir,  bom  in  121B,  died 
in  1268.  In  bis  yonth  he  fought  against  the 
Tartars,  who,  however,  in  1288  succeeded 
in  making  Russia  tributary.  He  was  more 
BuccessfHil  in  defendmg  the  northern  bounda- 
ries agunst  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  knights  sword-bearers. 
He  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Swedes  in 
1240,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  near  the  mod- 
em Bt.  Petersbnrg;  hence  his  surname  (rf 
Nevskoi.  In  1248  he  detested  the  knights  on 
the  ice  of  Lake  Peipns.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1247  he  became  grand  duke  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  on  that  of  his  brother  Andrew 
grand  doke  of  Vladimir,  and  lord  paramount 
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ftf  all  the  other  et,v6te\ga  Rneaisn  dakes.  To 
aa  embassy  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  sent  to 
onite  the  western  and  eastern  chnrches,  he 
anawered:  "We  know  the  true  teaching  of  the 
church ;  we  will  neither  accept  yonra  nor  hear 
anjrthing  abont  it."  The  Russian  church  can- 
onized him,  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  the  na- 
tional songs.  Peter  the  Great  erected  to  hia 
memory  a  great  monastery  on  the  spot  where 
the  battle  on  the  Neva  was  won,  and  crested 
the  order  of  Alexander  Nevskoi. 

ILEXiMDiX  SEVERUS,  Roman  emperor  from 
A.  D.  !22  to  236,  the  son  of  Gessins  Marcianns 
and  Julia  Uammraa,  bom  at  Arce  in  Phaeoicia, 
in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Great,  during 
the  attendance  of  hia  parents  there  at  a  reli- 
gions festivaL  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, hut  most  historians  ascribe  it  to  the  an- 
tiunnof305.  Hia  original  name  was  Aleiia- 
DDS  BasManus.  On  the  elevation  of  his  oonsin 
Elagabalna  to  the  pnrple,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Rome.  In  221  he  was  adopted  by 
the  emperor,  and  created  Ctesar,  pontiff,  con- 
sul eleclL  had  prineepihiTfntiitU.  He  now  aa- 
eomed  the  name  of  Marcns  Aurelius  Alexan- 
der. ElagabaluB  soon  regarded  him  aa  a  rival 
whose  deetmction  was  essentia]  to  his  own 
safety ;  but  Alexander's  life  was  preserved  by 
the  watchfulness  of  hia  mother  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  who  ultimately  avenged 
his  ii^juriea  by  sacrificing  his  enemy.  On  the 
death  of  Elagabalns  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  prstoriana,  and  the  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  now  took  the 
ftppeUation  of  SeveroB,  as  he  was  ambitions  of 
bem^  thought  a  descendant  of  the  emperor 
fieptimins  Sevema.  Daring  nine  years  of  peace 
be  reformed  abuses,  promoted  men  of  merit, 
«nd  capacity,  and  restored  health  to  the  em- 
pire. In  2S1,  however,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  eastern  legions  to  defend  his  Asiatic 
provinces  from  a  Persian  invasion.  Orossing 
the  Euphrates,  he  encountered  the  hostile 
beets  in  Mesopotamia,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  alanghter.  Receiving  inteUigenoe  that 
the  Germans  were  np  in  anna  and  preparing 
for  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  hast^ed  back 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Rhenish 
army;  hut  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign 
be  was  waylaid  and  slain,  along  with  his  mother 
(to  whose  care  hia  elevated  character,  in  the 
midst  of  ctHTnption,  is  attributed),  by  a  party 
of  mntineera,  who  bad  probably  been  instigated 
to  Uie  deed  by  bia  successor  Uaximin. 

ILEUNDK^  AarMi,  a  chess  player,  bom  at 
Hohenfeld,  Bavaria,  abont  ITflS,  died  in  Lon" 
don,  Nov.  16,  1860.  He  was  for  some  time 
rabbi  at  Forth,  and  afterward  teacher  of  Ger- 
man at  Paris,  where  be  established  a  boarding 
schooL  His  EaeyeloptdU  de*  iehait  (Paris, 
1S37),  and  his  ColUetton  de*  pliu  heava  pro- 
hUma  ePieKac*  (Paris,  IMS),  established  for 
him  a  high  repntation  as  an  anthority  on  cheaa. 
He  was  among  the  first  chess  players  of  the 
centnry,  and  in  bis  80th  year  oontinned  to  t>e 
a  thorough  master  of  the  game.  In  France 
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and  in  Europe  generally  he  was  known  among 
oheaa  players  as  "  Father  Alexandre." 

ILEXAirDBCrrl  (Turk.  Iikanderun;  ano. 
Alexandria  ad  Imam),  a  Turkish  seaport 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  in  tbe  vilayet  of 
Aleppo,  sitnated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hay  of 
Iskanderun,  in  lat  S8°  85'  N.,  Ion.  86°  E.,  23 
m.  N.  of  Antioch ;  pop.  about  1,000.  Though 
much  improved  of  late  yeani,  eapecially  by  the 
drainage  of  a  neatilential  marsh  in  its  rear,  it 
is  still  a  wretcned  and  nnheaithy  village.  The 
harbor  is  capacious,  and  the  town  has  conai^ 
erahle  commercial  importance  as  the  port  of 
Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The  products  of  north- 
ern Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  consisting  of  grain, 
oils,  soaps,  gallnnta,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c., 
and  European  manufactuTes,  pass  through  this 
port.  English  capitahats  have  projected  a  rail- 
road from  this  port  through  the  valley  of  theEu- 
phrates  to  the  Persian  gulf,  to  be  eltimately  ex- 
tended N.  W.  to  Constantinople. — Alexendretta 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Darius  III.  in  883 
on  the  neighboring  plains  of  lasuu.  In  109T  it 
was  taken  by  Tancred;  and  in  1832  it  was  tbe 
scene  of  a  victory  by  the  army  of  Mehemet  All 
over  the  Turks. 

ALEXANDBU,  a  N.  E.  conn^  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Potomac,  opportte  WaMiington;  area, 
86  sq.  m.{  popL  in  1870, 16,750,  of  whom  7,810 
were  colored.  It  waa  once  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colnmbia,  and  was  retrooeded  to  Vir- 
ginia b}[  act  of  congress  in  1646.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  its  sdl  is  poor  and  thin.  Tbe 
staple  products  are  com,  wheat,  oata,  and  bay. 

ILGIIIIDUA,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital 
of  Alexandria  county,  Va.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  m,  below  Washington ; 
pop.  in  1660,  I2,6G2;  in  1670, 1S,GT0,  of  whom 
6,800  were  colored.  Tbe  Potomac  is  here  a 
mile  wide,  forming  a  harlxir  able  to  aocommo- 
dat«  the  largeet  ships.  The  oity  is  generally 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  has 
been  introduced  by  machinery.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  90  m.  long  with  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  rulroad  at  Gordonarille,  and 
has  a  railroad  to  Leeabui^,  40  m.  distant,  and 
one  to  Washington  connecting  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad.  It  also  has  a  canal 
joining  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  at 
Georgetown.  The  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  18T0  amounted  to  (38,822,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $89,648;  24  vesseiswereenteredfrom 
foreign  countries  with  a  tonnage  of  6,697 
and  crews  of  192  men;  4  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,029  were  cleared  for  foreign  countries. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
lioenaed  waa  1S8,  with  a  tonnage  of  T,64S. 
Two  dmly  newspapers  with  tri-weekly  editions 
and  one  monthly  are  published  here. — The 
dty  of  Alexandria  belongs  to  the  territory 
ceded  by  Virginia  in  1789  to  the  Union  as 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  retro- 
ceded  in  1846.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  Alexandria  waa  in  possession  of  the  con- 
federates.   On  the  24th  of  May  it  was  entered 
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hj  the  Faion  forces  under  Col.  Ellaworth,  who 
was  shot  while  hanling  down  k  confederate 
flag.  It  was  mbsequentlj  the  sest  of  govern- 
ment of  the  few  coanties  of  eeatern  Vir^nia 
which  adhered  to  the  Union,  being  occnpied 
by  the  federal  ornij,  and  recognized  Francis 
H.  Fierpont  as  governor  of  the  state. 

iLEUHDUl,  a  town,  capital  of  the  parish  of 
Rapides,  La.,  on  the  Red  river,  abont  GO  m. 
(direct)  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi; 
|>op.  in  18T0, 1,218,  of  whom  44S  were  colored  j 


expedition  of  Gen.  Banks  and  Admiral  Porter 
wea  descending  Uie  river  in  April,  1S64,  the 
fleet,  owing  to  low  water,  was  unable  to  pass 
the  falls  at  Alexandria,  and  the  deatraotion  or 
oaptare  of  all  the  veeaela,  vslned  at  nearljr  $2,- 
000,000,  seemed  inevitable.  In  this  emergency 
Lient.  Col.  Joseph  Bailey,  engineer  of  the  19th 
corps,  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
channel  of  the  river — here  768  feet  wide,  4  to 
6  feet  deep,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  10  miles 
an  hour — a  short  distance  below  the  falls. 
Eight  days'  work  bad  nearly  completed  the 
dam,  and  the  water  had  risen  enough  for  all 
except  the  largest  vessels  to  pass,  when  a  por- 
lion  of  the  work  gave  way.  Admiral  Porter 
immediately  ordered  the  fonr  smaller  vessels 
of  the  fleet  to  pass  through  the  broach,  which, 
though  attended  with  great  danger,  was  snc- 
■  cessinlly  accomplished.  Several  wing  dams 
directly  at  Che  head  of  the  falls  were  now  con- 
Btmcted,  raising  the  water  on  the  rapids  more 
than  a  foot  additional,  when  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  passed  safely  down.  The  town  was  near- 
ly destroyed  by  an  aoeidentol  Are  on  the  day  of 
its  evacnation  by  tlie  federal  troops,  May  13 
following. 


ALEXiNDRU  (Turk.  Itkanderiyeh),  a  city  of 
'S.gTpl,  on  the  Mediterranean,  112  m.  N.  W.  of 
Cairo,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
destruction  of  Tyre,  882  B.  C.  Dinocrates  or 
Dinocharea  was  the  architect,  and  the  site  se- 
lected was  at  the  Oanopio  month  of  the  Kile, 
between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city 
was  regularly  laid  out  and  intersected  by  two 
main  streets,  upward  of  100  feet  wide,  run- 
ning from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to  W.  respec- 
tively. On  the  island  of  Pharos  a  lighthouse  of 
vast  height  was  erected,  and  this  island  itself 
was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  dike 
which  divided  the  inner  from  the  outer  harbor, 
and  through  which  vessels  could  pass  by  means 
of  movable  bridges.  The  east  end  of  the 
town  was  callejl  the  Bruchinm,  and  here  was 
the  royal  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  Under  them 
Alexandria  was  the  great  centre  to  which  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  tlie  Mediterranean  with 
Persia  and  the  far  east  converged.  It  num- 
bered about  800,000  free  inhabitants,  of  vari- 
ons  nationaUtics,  and  also  became  the  centre 
of  universal  learning.  Here  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  especially  the  Plato- 
nists,  flourished.  Among  its  omameuta  were 
its  library  and  the  museum,  an  establishment 
in  which  scholars  were  maintained  at  public 
cost.  In  Alexandria  the  Scriptures  were  fir^t 
made  known  to  the  heathen  by  the  Septnagiot 
version,  and  here  Christianity  early  took  root, 
althongh  the  city  soon  became  the  scene  of  ran- 
corona  and  unchristian  disputation  and  violence. 
In  no  place  were  religions  conflicts  more  fre- 
quent or  more  sanguinary.  It  also  witnessed 
much  political  strife,  suflering  especially  du^ 
ing  the  struggle  of  Cleopatra  witb  her  broth- 
er Ptolemy  (Ceesar's  Alexandrine  war).  In 
30  B.  C,  it  fell  permanently  under  the  jK)wcr 
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of  the  Romans;  end,  nottrititBtanding  the  re- 
moval of  manj  <^  the  moet  preoioas  works  of 
art  to  Rome,  its  greatness  coDtJnned  till  the 
MtablishmeDt  of  the  seat  of  empire  at  Oou- 
staatinaple.  From  the  rise  of  OonstBiitiDo- 
ple,  thoogta  still  a  centre  of  commerce,  Alex- 
andria as  a  capital  began  serioaslj  to  de- 
cline. Id  a.  D.  640  it  was  taken  hj  the  Sara- 
cens under  Amm,  the  general  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  and  in  040  Cairo  was  founded  by  the 
oaliphs  of  the  Fatimlte  dynasty,  and  made  the 
capital  of  Egypt  The  discovery  of  the  ronte  to 
India  and  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
completed  its  decay.  At  present  the  under- 
groand  cisterns  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nile 
water  are  the  only  perfect  relics  of  the  past — 
Modem  Alexandria  is  sitnated  on  the  oaoseway 
which  onoe  formed  the  oommnnication  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Pharos,  and  which  by 
constant  aconmnlation  of  sand  and  material  is 
now  formed  into  a  neck  of  land.  There  are 
two  ports,  one  at  the  extremity  of  an  extenrive 
roadstead  west  of  the  Pharos,  in  which  ves- 
sels of  the  line  may  lie ;  the  other,  the  modem 
port,  on  the  east  of  the  Pharos,  is  less  advan- 
tageous. Lake  Mareotis  was  dried  up  by  so- 
ctunnlations  of  sand,  but  in  IBOl  the  British 
army  cnt  through  the  narrow  strip  which  sep- 
arated it  from  the  lake  of  Abonkir,  and  let  in 
the  sea  again.  Alexandria  is  fast  becoming  as 
popnlons  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  and 
looks  (1878)  rather  like  an  ItaUan  than  an  ori- 
ental city.  The  mins  of  the  ancient  city  and 
the  wretched  habitations  of  the  Arabs  are  no 
longer  as  conspicaous  as  they  were  formerly. 
La^  streets  well  paved  and  Ugh  ted  with  gas  are 
seen  in  the  European  quarter,  and  abomid  with 
fine  residences.  Tho  great  promenade  of  the 
Uehemet  Ali  square,  formerly  the  square  of  the 
OoDsola,  is  the  central  and  most  animated  point 
of  the  city.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
1S70  at  238,888,  including,  besides  Arabs,  Copts, 
Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  26,000 
Qreefas  20,000  Italians,  1B,000  French,  12,000 
finish  Ualtese,  12,000  Levantines  of  misoeUa- 
neons  Earopean  descent,  8,000  Qermans  and 
Swiss,  3,000  various  fbreignera,  oomprising  a 
nnmber  of  American  officers  in  the  khedive's 
army  and  American  engineers  and  mission- 
aries- Railways  connect  the  city  with  Cairo 
and  the  Suez  canal  and  with  Ramleh.    It  is 


from  India,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Levant 
all  contributing  to  tlta  pro^>erity  of  the  city. 
In  1889  there  were  66,000  passengers  in  the 
2,000  sailing  ships,  and  nearly  80,000  in  the 
1,000  steamers  which  entered  the  port,  besides 


ILEUNDUAIT  OODEX,  an  nndal  mannscript 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  found  at  Alexandria  by 
Cyrillns  Lncsris,  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  presented  it  in  1628  to  Charles  L 
of  England.  It  was  written  on  vellam,  in 
doable  oolnmna,   condensed  and  unaccented. 
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It  contains,  besides  tlie  canonical  books,  slight- 
ly varied  in  their  order,  most  of  the  apoc- 
rypha. Some  writers  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  writer  of  this  codex  followed  three  dif- 
ferent editions — tho  Byaantine  in  the  gospels, 
the  western  in  the  Acts  and  catholic  epistles, 
and  the  Alexandrine  in  the  epistles  of  Pao! — and 
therefore  speak  disparagingly  of  its  anthority. 
Others  conwder  it  the  most  perfect  copy  of  Ute 
Scriptures  extant  The  fomous  passage  con- 
cerning the  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  T)  is  not 
contained  in  this  codex ;  and  there  are  several 
chasms  in  the  text,  more  especially  in  the  New 
Testament.  A  portion  of  the  gospels  of  St 
Matthew  and  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  of  Uie 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  wanting. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  text  of  Genews  is  a 
declaration  that  the  MS.  was  dedicated  to  the 
nse  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  an 
anathema  of  excommonication  against  him  who 
shall  remove  it  from  the  library.  Oyrillns,  the 
donor  of  the  MS.  to  Obarlea,  was  a  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  before  his  removal  to  Constanti- 
nople. By  some  he  has  been  accused  of  for- 
gery in  this  whole  matter.  The  MS.  is  in  very 
good  condition  generally.  It  is  the  only  one 
known  which  contains  the  genuine  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  This  codex  ia 
now  preserved  in  the  British  museum. 

ALEXIMDBIIII  LIBIAET,  a  coUection  of 
boolu  formed  by  Ptolemy  I.  and  Ptolemy  II. 
of  Egypt^  and  probably  the  largest  prior  to 
the  invention  of  printing.  It  was  foanded,  it 
is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  who,  when  a  fugitive  at  the  Egyptian 
oonrt,  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  public  li- 
braries at  Athens.  Demetrius  was  appointed 
soperintendent,  and  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  the  colleotion  of  the  literature  of  all 
nations,  Jewish,  Chaldee,  Pendan,  Ethiopian, 
Egyptian,  Qreek,  Roman,  &o.  According  to 
Ensebios,  there  were  100,000  volumes  in  the 
library  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Phitadelphns ; 
and  subseqnentiy  the  number  was  increased  to 
700,000,  The  eoIuraiTw  or  rolls,  however, 
contained  far  less  than  a  printed  volume;  as, 
for  instance,  the  "  Metamorphoses  "  of  Ovid,  in 
15  books,  wonld  be  considered  as  16  volumes. 
Dnring  the  siege  which  Ctesar  stood  in  Alexan- 
dria, a  large  part  of  the  library  was  burned. 
Gibbon  asserts  that  the  old  library  was  totally 
consumed,  snd  that  the  collection  from  Pet^a- 
mus,  which  was  presented  by  Mark  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  one, 
which  continaed  to  increase  in  dze  and  ropn- 
tation  for  fonr  centoriea,  nntil  dispersed  by 
Theophilns,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Serapenm,  about  A.  D.  8B0. 
Still  the  library  wss  reestablished ;  and  Alex- 
andria continued  to  flourish  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  literature  nntil  it  wss  conquered  by 
the  Arabsin  640.  The  library  was  then  burned, 
according  to  a  story  of  very  questionable  au- 
thenticity, in  consequence  of  the  funatio  deci- 
mon  of  the  caliph  Omar:  "If  these  writings 
of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  God, 
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thej  are  HBeleaa  aod  need  not  be  preserved ;  if 
tbej  disagree,  thej  are  pernicious  and  ought 
to  be  deatrojed."  Aocurdinglj,  it  ia  said, 
they  were  employed  to  heat  the  4,000  baths 
of  the  city;  and  sach  was  their  number,  that 
six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  preoionB  fael.  Tbera  is  no 
doDDt,  however,  that  after  640  the  library 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  pnblio  institution.  Con- 
nected with  the  library  was  a  college,  or  re- 
treat for  learned  men,  called  the  mDseam, 
where  they  were  maintained  at  public  eipense. 

ILEKiNDKUN  SGBOOL,  a  term  vagnely  ap- 
plied to  a  development  of  Neo-Platonism  by 
the  philoBophers  of  Alexandria  in  Sgypt  abont 
the  end  of  the  2d  centarj.  The  characteristic 
of  tlie  school  was  a  broad  eclecticism  based 
npoa  the  rationalism  of  Plato  and  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  supematoralism  of  the  Greciaa- 
Ized  Jews.  Afterward  the  early  teachers  of 
OhristiBiiity  modified  it  still  more  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  Aristotelianism,  and  it  became  a 
transition  system  between  the  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian belief^  unung  to  harmonize  all  philosophy 
and  all  religion.  The  earliest  philosopher  of 
tliis  school  was  the  Jew  Philo,  bnt  it  first  took 
deoidedform  from  AmmoniusSaccas,  about  Ifla. 
The  other  chief  names  identified  witli  it  are 
those  of  Plotinns,  Porphyry,  lambUchua,  Hiero- 
dea,  Proclas,  Pantenns,  Clement,  Origen, 
Athanosins,  Gregory  Narianzen,  and  Cyril. 
Of  these,  Philo  represents  the  Jndaistio  ex- 
treme, while  Clement  is  the  great  Christian 
Aleiandriaa. — The  history  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  has  been  written  by  Hatter  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1840-'44)  and  Simon  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
I844-'5).  See  also  I>e  ViaoU  d'AkiandrU, 
by  Barth6iemy  Saint-Hilaire  (Paris,  1840). 

iLEXlNDRUE,  or  ileusMw,  in  poetry, 
a  metre  consisting  of  12  syllables,  or  12 
and  18  alternately;  so  called,  according  to 
some,  from  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Alexander 
written  in   this  kind  of  verse  by  a  French 

Ket  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century, 
e  French  have  ever  since  cultivated  this  spe- 
cies of  verse  more  than  any  other  Enropean 
nation.  Their  tragedies  are  mostly  oconpoeed 
of  Alexandrines.  In  his  "EssayonCritioism," 
Pope  girea  the  English  opinion  of  them ; 

A  DeadkH  AfflundrlnA  flndi  thfl  aooff, 

ThM  Ilka  ■  waiaded  uttlu  dngi  lU  itaiir  length  tkag. 

iLEXillDEePOL  (formerly  Otanri),  an  im- 
portant fortress  and  town  in  Russian  Armenia, 
near  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  S4  m.  N.  W.  of 

Erivan;  pop.  in  1870,  17,272.  Near  it  the 
Russians  under  Bariatinski  obtained  on  Got. 
80,  1853,  a  great  victory  over  the  Tnrks. 

ALEXINDBOT,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir,  68  m.  N.  E.  of  Mos- 
cow, on  the  river  Seraya;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,910.  It  contains  dye  works  and  manu- 
factories of  iron  ware  and  muskets.  Amon^ 
the  many  churches  is  one  with  a  nunnery 
and  the  tombs  of  Martha  and  Theodosia, 
two  waters  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  czar  Ivan 
II.    Vaailievitch   established    here   tho    first 
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printing  press  introduced  into  Russia,  and  in 
1060  made  the  town  the  capital  of  his  newly 
founded  dominion  of  Opritchiso.  Near  the 
town  is  an  extensive  imperial  stud  of  horses 
founded  by  the  empress  Elizabeth  in  1761  and 
completed  in  1761,  famous  for  the  variety  of 

iLEXlKMOTSK,  a  town  of  little  Russia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  tjie  Dnieper,  below  its  cata- 
racts, in  the  government  and  46  m.  8.  of  Ye- 
katerinoslav ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,601.  It  is  the 
place  of  shipment  by  the  Dnieper  for  the  BUok 
sea,  thongh  the  trade  might  be  much  more 
active  considering  the  excellent  situation  of 
the  town.  The  district  of  Alexandrovsk  for- 
raerh'  contained  the  lines  of  fortifications  from 
the  Dnieper  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  established  in 
1770  against  the  Tartars.  The  neighboring 
village  of  Sti^a  is  noted  for  its  extensive  cou 
mines.  Many  settlements  of  foreigners^  chiefly 
Germans,  are  in  this  district 

ALEXEI,  the  Rnsaian  form  of  Alexis.    See 

ALEXIS  (or  IIciIm)  I.,  Cmhoiu,  emperor  of 

Trebizond  (Trapezus),  bom  in  1182,  died  in 
February,  1222.  The  enmity  of  Isaac  Angttlna 
to  the  family  of  the  Comneni  threatened  the 
entire  extermination  of  tliat  illustrious  house. 
The  sons  of  tlie  last  Comnenian  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  John  and  Manuel,  were  by 
his  command  mutilated  and  murdered  in 
prison.  The  latt«r,  however,  left  two  infant 
sons,  Alexis  and  David,  who  fled  with  their 
mother  to  their  relative  Thamar,  the  Geoi^an 
qneen  of  Tillis,  by  whom  they  were  protected 
and  educated.  They  gradnally  formed  a  do- 
minion on  the  banks  of  the  Phasia,  which  the 
distracted  government  of  the  Angeli  failed  to 
suppress.  On  the  second  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins,  in  1304,  Alexis  and 
his  brother  rallied  around  them  nnmerons 
diBcontent«d  Greeks,  left  their  retreat,  and 
passed  thePhaus.  Alexis  captured  Trebizond, 
Gerasus,  and  Mesochaldion,  and  took  posses- 
won  of  all  that  coast  of  the  Black  sea  as  far  as 
Amisus,  while  David  advanced  beyond  the 
Ualys,  took  Sinope,  and  pushed  his  conqnesta 
to  the  environs  of  Constantinople.  Alexia 
now  assumed  the  imperial  title,  proclaiming 
himself  king  and  ruler  of  all  Anatolia.  Hia 
reign  was  troubled  by  perpetual  wars  with  the 
Tnrks,  and  with  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  having, 
like  Alexis,  become  master  of  a  fragment  of  the 
empire,  wasentitled  the  emperor  of  Niecsa.  In 
1214  Alexis  concluded  a  peace  with  Theodore, 
but  the  same  year  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
snltan  of  Iconium,  and  purchased  his  liberty 
by  yielding  to  the  Turks  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Sinope.  His  empire  at  his  death  was 
reduced  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  aca,  com- 
prised between  the  Pbaais  on  the  east  and  the 
Thermodon  on  the  west 

ILEXIS  (or  UtOm)  L,  Cwhhsm,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  bom  in  1048,  died  Aug.  IC, 
Ills.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Oomnenus, 
n'ho  refused  the  succession  bequeathed  to  him 
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b;  his  brother  Isaac  Alexis  in  his  Toath  served 
the  emperor  Uichaet  VII.  in  the  Turkisb  war, 
and  eg^nst  the  ret)el  Nicephoras  Bota&iatea. 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  faithfiil  adherents  of 
Michael  till  he  was  deposed  by  his  rebel  en- 
emj,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new 
emperor.  Nicephorus  bestowed  honors  upon 
him,  and  charged  him  with  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  then  disturbed  hy  many  rebel- 
]iona.  Alexis  triumphed  over  the  most  power- 
fol  leaders  of  revolt,  BrjenninB  and  Baailacins, 
but  his  victories  excited  the  Jealousy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  envy  of  the  courtiers;  and 
when  he  refused  to  march  against  a  new  rebel, 
the  husband  of  his  sister,  his  destruction  was 
resolved  upon.  Escaping  by  the  protection  of 
tile  empress  to  the  army,  of  whioli  he  was  tlie 
favorite,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  captured  Oonstantino- 
ple  in  1081,  and  gave  it  np  to  pillage.  Ni- 
cephoras wna  permitted  to  retire  to  a  convent. 
Alexis  found  the  empire  in  int«mal  discom- 
posure, and  Hurrounded  by  enemies.  On  the 
east  the  Se^juk  Turks,  overrunning  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  west,  the  Normans,  under 
Kobert  Gaiscard,  after  brilliant  snccesses  in 
Italy,  were  advancing  eastward;  and  new 
swarms  of  barbarians  ihim  the  north,  having 
crossed  the  Danube  and  occupied  Thrace,  had 
several  times  defeated  the  imperial  troops. 
The  first  measure  of  Alexia  was  to  oonclnde  a 
peace  with  the  Turks  by  abandoning  to  them 
the  provinces  of  which  they  already  had  pos- 
session. Heavy  eiaotionB  and  spoliations  of 
the  cliuTcheB  furnished  him  the  means  to  at 
once  raise  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with  which 
he  marched  for  the  deliverance  of  Dnrazzo, 
besieged  hy  the  Normans.  His  treaty  with 
the  sultan  had  procured  him  an  auxiliary  force 
of  some  thousand  Turks,  and  he  had  even  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  under  his  banner  some  of 
the  wild  Transdaoubians.  The  battle  was 
fought  Oct.  18, 1081 ;  and  the  Normans,  led  by 
Robert  and  his  wife  Gaita,  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Eobert  was  now  obligcnl  by  a  revolt 
of  his  vaasals  to  return  for  a  time  to  Italy, 
which  gave  Alexis  leisure  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks.  By  meana  of  his  navy  ho 
contended  with  douhtfnl  success  against  them 
till  1095,  but  was  in  despair  when  he  learned 
that  the  Turks  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
art  of  some  Greek  prisoners  to  huild  a  fleet, 
with  which  they  were  approaching  Constan- 
tinople. He  now  addressed  himself  for  aid  to 
the  West,  declaring  that  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tendom was  threatened  by  this  new  erup- 
tion of  barbarians.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Uoslems,  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  the  activity  of  Pope  Urban  II., 
produced  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  princes 
at  Piocenza.  The  ambsssadora  of  Alexia  con- 
tribnted  mncli  toward  deciding  the  princes  to 
join  the  first  crusade.  Alexia  had  thought 
only  of  a  moderate  succor  trata  the  West; 
vben  therefore  in  1096  the  promiacnous  armies 
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of  the  crusaders  began  to  arrive,  nnmberinr 
untold  hosts,  and  led  on  by  the  most  renowned 
leaders  of  Europe,  his  fears  were  i]uite  as  great 
as  bis  hopes,  and  he  was  glad  to  give  them  a 
quick  passage  into  Asia,  where  at  first  the 
Turks  found  little  difficulty  in  annihilating 
them.  God&ey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh,  count 
of  Vermandois,  encamped  during  the  winter 
in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  skilful  display  of  bis  military  forces 
that  the  emperor  felt  his  capital  s^e.  He 
failed  to  give  them  the  assistance  which  be  bad 
promised,  and  in  1097  demanded  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  cmsads  that  they  should  restore 
to  him  his  ancient  poBsesnons  in  Asia,  and 
should  do  homage  to  him  for  all  the  territory 
which  they  conquered  outof  certain  prescribed 
limits.  They  consented,  though  Bobemond,  the 
son  of  the  emperor's  old  enemy  Robert  Guis- 
card,  long  reused,  and  Tancred  passed  over 
into  Asia  to  avoid  Che  pnblio  ceremony  of  do- 
ing homage,  at  which  Connt  Robert  of  Parii 
insulted  before  the  world  the  imperial  m^esty. 
Harmony  never  existed  between  Alexis  and 
the  le&dera  of  the  croaadea ;  and  tbon^  he 
rendered  them  important  assistance  in  the 
siege  of  Niciea,  and  by  their  aid  recovered  some 
important  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  yet  by  abandoning  the 
Christiana  before  AnUoch,  he  ao  outrfuFsd  Bo- 
bemond that  that  prince  returned  to  Enrope, 
increased  his  anny,  and  began  to  wage  war  in 
Thrace  against  Aleiia.  He,  however,  gained 
but  slight  successes,  and  soon  made  peace.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  Alexis  continned  to 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  defeated  them  in 
great  batUes  in  1116  and  1116.  Alexis  was  an 
able  ruler,  valiant,  active,  and  politic ;  but  he 
woa  also  dissembUng  and  hypocritical. 

ALEU8,  VIUMd.    See  HAsmo, 

ALEXB  UKUILOTITCH,  second  czar  of  Rus- 
sia of  the  KomaaofF  lineage,  bom  March  10, 
1629,  succeeded  his  father  Michael  Fedoro- 
vitch  July  12, 1046,  died  Jan.  26, 1676.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  had  for  ad- 
visers his  tntor,  Morozofi^  and  the  grand  chan- 
oellor  Pleaoff.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
Bgunst  bis  counsellors,  and  Plesoff  was  slain. 
Next  (1648)  appeared  two  pretenders  to  the 
crown :  one  callLng  himself  Dimitri  (the  last 
pretender  who  took  that  name),  the  other  a 
certain  AnkudinoS^  calling  himself  a  son  of  the 
ozar  Basil  Shuistoi.  Alexia  put  them  down, 
and  afterward  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
sovereigns  who  ever  occupied  the  Busnan 
throne.  His  reign  marked  the  dawn  of  that 
civilization  which  his  son  Peter  the  Great 
more  widely  diSHised  over  Russia.  He  encour- 
aged learning,  fostered  printing  establishments, 
attracted  to  Ruswa  from  abroad  men  of  lettera, 


Earate.  To  break  the  pride  of  the  princes  and 
nyars,  who  refused  generally  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a  military  or  civil  superior  when  the 
date  of  bis  title  was  later  than  their  own. 
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Alexis  ordered  these  rebels  to  deposit  all  the 
doonments  relating  to  their  rank  in  the  chan- 
cery of  the  imperial  ooancil,  and  then  burned 
them  together  with  the  old  nobiliar  record  of 
the  empire,  called  the  Velvet  Book.  Under 
his  reign  Bnsua  for  the  first  time  began  to 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Polea,  whom  he 
defeated  in  two  wan.  B7  the  treaties  of  Uob- 
cow  (1656)  and  Andrmzow  (166T)  Alexis  re- 
covered several  provinces  formerly  taken  from 
Russia.  He  was  also  for  several  years  at  war 
with  Sweden,  which  ended  with  an  armistice 
in  1668  and  a  treaty  in  ISSlj  mntnally  guaran- 
teeing their  former  possessiona.  Dnring  his 
reign  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  for  centaries 
tributaries  of  Poland,  seoeded  and  submitted 
to  Rnssia.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left 
children  by  both  wives.  Tbe  first  was  a  Milos- 
lavska,  of  a  Bossian  boyar  family ;  the  sec- 
ond a  Naryshkin,  a  person  of  lower  rank, 
whom  Alexis  chose  from  the  dght  of  her  shoe, 
which  made  him  think  she  had  a  very  sm^ 
foot.    She  was  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great 

iUXIS  PElBOVrKH,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  of  Eadoiia  Lapukhin,  bom  in 
Moscow,  Feb.  18,1090,  died  Jnly  7,1718.  Sur- 
ronnded  from  childhood  by  the  relations  of  his 
mother,  he  was  the  centre  of  all  those  who 
were,  like  her,  averse  to  the  reforms  introdnoed 
by  his  father.  He  affected  a  fanatic  love  of 
old  Rnssian  castoms  and  superstitions,  and  Pe- 
ter decided  to  exolnde  him  from  the  throne. 
Alexis,  then  about  22  years  old,  seemingly  con- 
sented to  this  plan,  saying  it  was  his  wish  to 
become  a  moot  He  entered  a  monastery,  bnt 
still  kept  np  his  interoonrse  with  the  malcon- 
tents, with  bis  mother,  who  had  likewise  been 
shut  ap  in  a  convent,  and  with  her  namerone 
dissati^ed  relations.  During  the  travels  of 
Peter  throogh  variooa  Eoropean  coantries  in 
1717,  Alexis  annonnoed  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  order  of  his  father  to  Join  him 
abroad.  He  thus  managed  to  escape  to  Vien. 
na,  where  he  claimed  the  protection  of  tbe  Ger- 
man emperor,  and  thenoe  he  went  to  Naples. 
Peter  sent  after  tbe  fogitive  Bmniantzof^  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  Tolstoi,  the  privy  conn- 
cillor,  who,  partly  by  coaxing,  partly  by  men- 
aces, SQCceeded  in  bringing  htm  back  to  St. 
Petersburg.  On  Feb.  S,  1718,  Peter  disinherit- 
ed Alexis,  impeaching  him  and  many  of  bis 
kindred  and  advisers  for  high  treason.  He 
was  fonnd  guilty  by  tbe  great  coondl  of  the 
empire  and  condemned  to  death.  Peter  par- 
doned him,  but  he  died  Ji^y  7, 1718,  a  few  days 
after  the  condemnation,  some  say  from  fear 
and  excitement ;  bnt  the  more  general  belief  is, 
that  he  was  either  poisoned  or  secretly  be- 
headed by  the  order  of  hisfiather.  Peter  him- 
self published  the  proceedings  of  the  trial. 
Aleiis,  when  very  young,  was  married  to  a 
princoas  of  WolfenbCttel,  who  died  in  171B, 
leaving  a  daughter,  and  a  son  who  reigned 
afterward  as  Peter  IL 

iLFin,  the  name  of  two  Italian  pi^nten, 
Domenico  di  Paris,  bom  in  Pemgia  about  1468, 
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died  after  IMO;  and  Orozio  di  Paris,  aoa  of 
the  former,  bom  in  Perugia  in  1610,  died  in 
1668.  Their  pictures  have  often  been  oon- 
fouBded  with  each  other,  and  also  mistaken 
for  those  of  RaphaeL 

ALFARABIII8,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  died 
aboat  860.  He  travelled,  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  large  number  of  languages,  and  settled 
at  Damascus,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  Abbaaude  caliph,  who  settled  a  pen- 
sion upon  him.  He  led  an  extremely  temper- 
ate life,  approaching  aaceticion.  His  writmgs 
were  very  volominous  and  comprehensive,  and 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  at- 
tempted the  compilation  of  an  encyclopaadio, 
tbe  Vs.  of  which  is  in  the  Escurial. 

ALFnai,  ntttito,  count,  an  It^ian  tragic 
poet,  bom  at  Asti,  Piedmont,  Jan.  17,  1749, 
died  in  Fbrenee,  Got  8,  1803.  He  received  a 
very  imperfect  education  at  the  college  of 
nobles  in  Turin,  which  was  terminated  by  hia 
entrance  at  the  age  of  17  into  tbe  army.  As 
his  re^ment  was  a  provincial  one,  f^om  which 
only  a  few  days'  service  at  stated  annual  pe- 
riods was  required,  he  eawly  obtwned  the  roy- 
al assent  to  an  extended  leave  of  absence  fw 
the  purpose  of  travel.  With  ample  wealth,  a 
restless  and  excitable  temperament,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  passed 
several  years  in  wandering  over  the  continent^ 
and  in  1778  returned  t«  Turin.  This  period  of 
travel  was  without  any  considerable  benefit  to 
him,  being  spent  in  a  great  measure  in  frivo- 
lous dissipation,  and  at  the  age  of  2S  he  had 
^ven  no  iiint  of  any  dramatic  talent  or  literary 
ability.  Chance  seems  to  have  led  him,  while 
watching  at  the  sick  bed  of  his  mistress,  to 
sketch  a  few  scenes  in  Italian  between  Aut<siy 
and  Cleopatra.  Crude  as  these  necessarily 
were,  the  occupation  developed  his  latent  pow- 
ers and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  literary  com- 
position. It  awakened  in  him  also  the  desire 
to  lead  a  more  profitable  and  reputable  life. 
"Cleopatra"  was  gradually  finished,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  force  called  "  The  Poets,"  was  in 
1 77c  produced  with  oonwderable  snccess  on  the 
stage.  His  labors  on  these  pieces  having  re- 
veued  t«  biro  his  ignorance  of  the  structure  and 
resources  of  bis  own  language,  at  tbe  age  of  27 
he  deUberat«ly  set  about  educating  himself  in 
Italian.  A  year  or  two  of  study  in  the  society 
of  learned  men  sufBoed  to  familiarise  him  wiui 
the  works  of  the  classic  writers  of  Italy,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  in  1777  he  returned 
with  entbuuoEm  to  his  dromatio  labors.  At 
this  time  he  met  the  beautiiul  and  accom- 
plished countess  of  Albany,  the  ill-treated  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  pretender  to  the 
English  crown.  For  this  lady  be  conceived  an 
absorbing  passion,  and  the  desire  to  win  her 
{^probation  stimulated  his  genius  to  higher  ef- 
forts. To  bo  near  her  he  took  up  liis  resi- 
dence in  Florence,  having  first  settled  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  upon  his  sister,  while  reserving 
to  himself  an  annuity ;  and  during  the  next  few 
years  he  labored  with  on  energy  and  success 
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wMah  Taitly  redeemed  the  lost  opportnnltles  of 
his  Toath.  Bj  the  jear  IT8S  he  had  prodaoed 
14  drsmaa.  In  1785  he  followed  the  connteag 
to  France,  and  apton  the  death  of  her  hasband 
IQ  1788  is  believed  to  have  been  married  to  her 
in  that  coantrj,  although  the  relation  was  never 
pobliol^  acknowledged,  and  there  ia  no  positive 
evidence  to  anstain  it  Ue  continued  to  reBide 
in  France,  and  waa  engaged  in  Huperintending 
the  pablioatioD  of  an  edition  of  hie  works  in 
Paris  when  the  French  revolution  reached  its 
first  alarming  crisis.  Compelled  tA  flee  the 
conntTf,  with  the  loss  of  almost  everything  he 
had  po^esaed  there,  he  retnrned  to  Florence, 
where,  in  the  society  of  the  oountess  of  Albany, 
he  paued  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  His  latter 
years  were  clouded  by  variona  troubles,  bnt  he 
still  pursued  his  literary  labors.  He  wrote  sa- 
tires, pane^rics,  and  sotineta,  translated  Vir- 
gil and  Terence,  and  when  nearly  GO  years  of 
age  began  the  stndy  of  Greek.  Me  tUed  of  on 
attack  of  goat,  tenderly  cared  for  to  the  last  by 
the  conntess  of  Albany,  who  caused  a  monn- 
nent,  sculptured  by  Ganova,  to  be  erected  over 
his  remains  in  the  church  of  Santa  Orooe.  His 
dramatic  works  comprise  21  tragedies,  6  come- 
dies, and  a  "  tramelogedio,"  a  name  invented 
by  himsalt  He  also  prodooed  translations 
firam  the  Greek  dramatists,  an  epic  poem  in  four 
books,  a  treatise  oa  tyranny,  and  a  number  of 
satires  and  lyrical  pieces,  including  Gve  odes  on 
the  American  revolution.  After  nia  death  ap- 
peared his  Mitogallc,  a  collection  of  satirical 
C laces  in  prose  and  verse,  inspired  by  a  lively 
atred  of  the  French  nation ;  and  his  auto- 
bit^raphy,  in  which  he  reoorde  with  eingn- 
lar  frankness  the  story  of  his  life. — Alfieri'i 
repntation  rests  almost  esclusively  npon  his 
tragedies.  Their  literary  rank  is  permanent, 
Remarkable  for  a  vigor  and  intenuty  of  expres- 
sion worthy  of  the  beat  days  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, thrar  classic  subjects  and  stem  outline, 
however  opposed  to  the  romantic  aohool,  have 
a  grand  and  solemn  charm.  Though  simple  to 
meagreneas  in  conatmotion,  and  admittiilg  of 
littie  by-plaj  or  scenic  effect  they  are  sud  to 
hold  an  Italian  audience  spell-boand  by  the 
nervonsness  of  the  language  and  tiie  condensed 
energy  and  passion  with  which  the  higher  pas- 
sages are  infused.  Saul,  Mirra,  Orate,  and 
Filippo  are  con^dered  tiie  best  To  AlJieri 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  ftnmded  the 
Italian  school  of  tr^edy.  Avoiding  pedantic 
obedience  to  Greek  or  French  models,  he  em- 
bodied the  earnestness  of  the  one  and  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  otlier  in  the  language  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes and  a  violent  temper,  bat  candid,  inde- 
pendent, and  genercDS  to  a  fanlt  Two  marked 
peculiarities  of  his  character  were  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  French  and  his  fondness  for  horses. 
He  was  a  liberal  in  politics,  although  his  faith  in 
democracy  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolu- 
tioniste;  ha  hated  kingcraft,  and  prized  his  own 
nohUity  chiefly  that  he  was  free  to  abuse  it. 


Two  editions  of  Alfieri's  complete  works  have 
been  published— 22  vols.  4to,  Pisa,  1806,  and 
23  vols.  Bvo,  Padua,  180e-'10.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  tragedies,  antobii^aphy,  and  some 
of  his  muior  works.  Is  contuned  in  the  Uilan 
collection  of  the  Italian  closfdcs,  enUtJed  Opere 
melte  (4  vols.  8vo,  1818). 

1LF0N80,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  also  written  Alonbo,  Alonzo, 
Alphonso,  and  in  Portuguese  Affosbo.  There 
were  five  in  Arogon,  six  in  Portugal,  and 
twelve  in  Leon  and  Castile.  The  kingdom  of 
I>eon  ia  generally  considered  to  have  commenc- 
ed with  llftMM  I.,  the  Catholic,  who  was  elect- 
ed about  739  king  of  Asturia,  aubseqnently 
called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and 
died  in  7G?.  He  carried  on  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation with  the  Moors.— lir«uw  IL,  the  Chaste,  ' 
ndson  of  the  preceding,  elected  king  in  791, 
in  842.  He  is  famous  in  the  national  an- 
nals for  having  abolished  the  annual  tribute  of 
100  Christian  maidens  to  tlie  Moors.  In  his 
reign  lived  the  great  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the 
hero  of  Spanish  romance. — ilfeue  III.,  the 
Great,  sen  of  Ordoflo  I.,  horn  in  848,  king  in 
8QS,  died  in  912.  He  extended  the  limits  of 
the  Christian  mle  to  the  Guodiona,  put  down 
a  rebellion  fomented  by  disoontented  nobles  in 
favor  of  his  son  Garcia,  hut  afterward  abdicated, 
and  won  a  victory  over  the  infidels  as  general 
of  his  son's  troops. — Ufau*  VI.,  the  Valiant, 
son  of  Ferdinand  L,  bom  in  1030,  succeeded 
to  the  threneof  Leon  in  1066,  and  died  in  1109. 
Under  the  preceding  reign  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile  had  been  united,  and  af- 
ter much  internal  warfare  with  his  brothers, 
among  whom  the  father  had  parcelled  out  the 
kingdom,  Alfonso  made  himself  master  of  Leon, 
Old  Castile,  the  Asturias,  and  Golicia.  Hie 
successes  against  the  Moon  led  to  the  invaaon 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  Almorovidee  from  Af- 
rica, agunst  whom  Alfonso  furnished  aesist>- 
ance  to  his  old  enemy  the  king  of  Seville, 
bat  ineffectually.  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivor, 
the  celebrated  Cid,  lived  in  this  reign.  Al- 
fonso VI.  died  without  h^rs  mole,  and  the 
united  crowns  fell  to  his  daughter  Urroca. 
Bbe  married  Alfonso  I.  of  Arogon,  who  in 
her  right  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  marriage  was,  however,  dissolved 
on  account  of  Queen  Urraca's  misconduct — 
AlfMS*  Til.  or  VUL  (see  Alfonso  I.  of  Ar- 
ogon), BAiuoNnEZ,  son  of  Queen  Urraca  and 
her  flrst  husband,  Count  Raymond  of  Bnr- 
gundy,  bom  in  llOE,  died  in  1167.  He  woa 
proclaimed  king  of  Galicia  in  1109,  was  for 
some  time  at  war  with  his  mother,  and  sno- 
ceeded  her  in  Leon  and  Castile  in  118S.  In 
USE  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  Spain,  tiiongh 
he  hardly  possessed  a  third  of  it,  and  did  not 


his  father  Ferdinand  III.  in  1262,  and  d:ed  in 
1284.  He  compelled  the  king  of  Granaca  to 
do  homage  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  to  pay 
a  considerable  snm  of  money.    In  1206  Alfonso 
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■was  choaen  by  gome  of  the  electors  emperor  of 
Gennan;,  while  llichord  of  Coniwall  was  sup- 
ported b;  others;  but  his  power  in  Germany 
remained  a  mere  shadow,  and  in  127S  Rudolph 
of  tiapaburg  pnt  an  end  to  the  interregnum. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his 
brother  Philip  and  Alhamor,  king  of  Granada, 
an  invasion  by  the  king  of  Morocco,  and  a  civil 
war  caused  by  the  clum  of  his  second  son  Bao- 
cho  to  be  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Sanchowas  excommonicated  by  the  pope  and 
the  kingdom  placed  under  an  interdict.  Alfon- 
so was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  age. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  Spanish  prose  by 
causing  a  translation  of  tite  Bible  to  be  made 
into  tliat  language,  by  ordering  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  be  conducted  in  it,  and  by  the 
excellent  specimens  which  he  himself  gave  of  it 
in  his  writings.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man  of  science.  Ha  is  best 
remembered,  however,  for  his  celebrated  body 
of  laws,  known  nsually  as  Lot  tUU  Partjdat 
{"  The  seven  Parts"),  but  named  by  its  author 
the  Seteaario,  from  a  code  begun  by  his  father. 
The  materials  for  this  work  were  drawn  from 
the  code  of  Justinian,  tlie  Visigothio  laws,  the 
local  institutions  of  different  ports  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  sources.  Ita  enforcement  was 
long  resisted  by  the  great  cities,  but  it  was  at 
last  in  1340  established  on  a  firm  footing,  and 
boa  been  ever  since  the  basis  of  Spnnisli  com- 
mon law,  and  has  even,  by  the  admission  of 
Florida  and  Louinana  Into  the  United  States, 
been  introduced  into  the  legal  aystem  of  our 
own  country.  Another  important  work  of 
which  Alfonso  is  the  author  is  tho  Crdnica 
fencTal  de  £ipafia  ("General  Chronicle  of 
Spain").  Ho  established  on  a  firm  basis  ttie 
university  of  Seville,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
astronomical  and  mathematical  attainments, 
and  for  his  researches  in  alchemy.  The  cele- 
brated astronomical  tables  which  bear  his  name 
were  probably  constructed  by  Moorish  astron- 
omers invited  to  his  court  for  that  purpose. 
His  astronomical  works  have  bees  published  iu 
several  volumes  by  the  Spanish  government, 
edited  by  Manuel  Itico  y  Sinobas  (1884  et  teg,). 

ALFO^ISO  XIL    See  p.  812. 

iLFONSO  L,  king  of  Arngon  and  Navarr& 
surnamed  el  Batallador  (the  battler),  son  of 
Bancho  V.,  succeeded  his  brother  Fedro  I.  in 
1104,  died  in  1134.  He  married  Urrscs,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  in 
her  right  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  those 
BtAtes  also,  and  is  sometimes  counted  as  Al- 
fonso VII.  of  that  line.  The  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  distracted  by  violent  quarrels  and 
wars  with  his  wife,  whom  he  finally  divorced 
in  1114,  The  Moors  under  Ali  ben  Yusuf  in- 
vaded the  province  of  Toledo,  and  carried 
terror  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  Christian 
Spain ;  a  second  army  appeared  in  Portugal ; 
and  a  third  laid  aege  to  Barcelona.  Alfonso 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  these  last 
in  1111,  att«r  which  they  abandoned  Catalonia. 
Bnbsequeutiy  he  directed  his  arms  against  the 


invaders  in  Other  cnuuters,  and  rescnedalmortaS 

the  territory  S.  of  the  Ebro  from  Mohammedan 
domination.  Ho  took  Ssragossa  (1118)  after  a 
four  years'  series  of  operations,  and  made  if 
his  capital.  In  llSd  he  invaded  Andalusia  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Mozarabea,  or  Christian 
inhabitants  of  that  country;  and  though  he 
failed  in  the  siege  of  Granudo,  he  performed 
the  remarkable  feat  of  leading  an  army  tijrougjn 
hostile  territory  from  Barogoasa  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, somewhere  between  Malaga  and  Al- 
meria,  and  back  again,  without  serious  loss. 
On  the  death  of  his  divorced  queen  lie  made 

? reparations  to  enforce  his  claims  in  Castile, 
ot  was  persuaded  by  the  church  to  agree  to  a 
truce  and  renounce  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Spain,  which  he  had  assumed.  He  finally  un- 
dertook to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Ebro  by  reducing  the  Moorish  city  of  Tortoaa 
near  its  mouth.  As  a  preliininaiy  to  this  en- 
terprise he  besieged  Fraga,  on  the  C^uga,  an 
afBuent  of  the  Ebro,  and  was  there  slun  in 
battie— the  only  engagement,  it  is  said,  in 
which  he  was  ever  vanquished, 

ALFONSO  V.  of  ArogoQ,  and  I.  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  mimamed  the  Magnanimous,  bom  abont 
1390,  died  June  27,  14G8.  He  succeeded  hia 
father  Ferdinand  I.  in  1416,  and  the  first  act 
of  his  reign  displayed  the  generosity  of  hb 
character.  Having  received  a  list  of  ooblea 
who  were  conspiring  to  dethrone  him,  he  tore 
tiie  paper  in  pieces  without  reading  it.  Jn  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  left  Spain  to  mako 
good  nis  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  tba 
inlands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  were 
then  partly  in  the  power  of  the  Genoese.  In 
the  war  which  followed  he  met  with  some 
success,  but  soon  relinquished  this  project  for 
more  dazzlinr  schemes  of  ambition.    Joanna, 

Saeen  of  Naples,  being  attacked  by  Louis  UT., 
uke  of  Ai^ou,  sent  to  Alfonso,  offering  to 
make  him  duke  of  Calabria  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Naples  if  he  would  aid  her  against 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  Alfonso  eagerly  accept- 
ed this  proposition,  abandoned  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  over  which  his  sovereignty  thenceforth 
amounted  to  but  little,  and,  sailing  to  Naples, 
obliged  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  raise  the  aege, 
and  make  a  peace  on  terms  advantageous  to 
the  queen.  But  Joanna  become  jealous  of  tho 
power  of  her  new  ally,  and  open  war  broko 
out  between  them.  The  queen  summoned  to 
her  aid  Sforza  Attendolo,  the  general  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  defeated  Alfonso.  The 
latter  was  soon  enabled  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops  from  Spain  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  to  hold  his  enemies  in 
check.  But  his  presence  was  now  required  in 
Spain  to  protect  his  kingdom  of  Aragon,  then 
at  war  with  Castile.  Accordingly,  leaving  his 
brother  Don  Pedro  in  charge  of  iiis  affairs  in 
Italv,  he  sailed  for  Sp^n  in  1423.  On  his  way 
thitoer  he  mode  a  descent  on  Marseilles,  then 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Ai^ou,  captured  the 
city  without  difficnlty,  but  neither  sacked  it 
nor  carried  away  fi'om  it  any  booty,  with  the 
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«xceptioD  of  the  bodj  of  a  dead  Bunt,  Louis, 
formerly  bishop  of  ToaloTise.  Alfonso  passed 
about  eiglit  jesra  in  Bpain,  and  then  again 
tamed  his  actuation  to  iudj.  Here  tho  Span- 
iarda,  presaed  by  the  queen,  the  pope,  the 
daltea  of  Aqjon  and  Milan,  and  the  Genoese, 
had  been  almost  overwhelmed.  Alfonso  ar- 
rived in  1432,  and,  seeing  the  desporate  state 
of  affturs,  sailed  to  the  island  of  Jerba  on  the 
coast  of  AtVioa,  which  he  conqnered,  after 
gaining  a  victory  over  the  bej  of  Tmua,  to 
whom  the  island  beloi^od.  After  this  exploit 
he  reCnnied  to  Italj,  where  he  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiations to  bring  abont  a  reconciliation  with 
Qneen  Joanna,  and  in  intrignes  to  obtain  ad- 
herents. In  143S  the  qoeen  died,  bequeathing 
her  crown  to  Ren6  of  Aiyon,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, brother  and  successor  of  Louia  III.,  who 
had  died  some  time  before ;  and  Alfonso,  think- 
ing the  occasion  a  favorable  one  for  asserting 
hia  claims,  renewed  the  war,  and  besieged  the 
city  of  Gaeta  b;  sea  and  land.  But  in  a  naval 
battle  near  the  island  of  Fonza,  be  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Genoese  and  the  dukeof  Milan, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  great  nnmber 
of  his  followers;  and  shortly  afterward  his  land 
forces  were  rooted  and  dispersed  ander  the 
walls  of  Gaeta.  Having  by  his  nobleness  of 
disposition  and  gall&nt  bearing  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  his  captor,  the  dako  of  Milan,  the  latter 
■el  him  at  liberty  and  became  his  ally,  and  Al- 
fonso was  thna  enabled  to  reeame  his  opera- 
tions nnder  better  anspices.  After  a  contest 
of  several  years  withont  effecting  much,  he 
BQCceaded,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Ren£,  In  making  himself  master  of 
Naples  in  1443,  and  compelled  Ren6  to  seek 
refoge  in  Provence.  Alfonso  was  soon  after 
recognized  as  king  of  Naples  by  the  assembled 
states  of  the  kin^om,  and  by  Pope  Engenina 
IV.,  who  also  issued  a  bull  l^itimatizing  Ferdi- 
nand, the  bastard  son  of  the  king.  From  this 
time  Alfonso  resided  in  Naples,  exerting  him- 
self to  improve  the  condition  of  that  kingdom, 
the  affairs  of  which,  during  the  reign  of  Jo- 
anna II.  and  the  distnrbancas  which  followed, 
hod  fi&llen  into  much  disorder;  and,  though 
taking  part  in  some  Italian  wars  of  little  im- 
portance, he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
comparative  qniet  His  brother  Johninherited 
theorownsof  Aragon,  Sardinia,  and  Ricily,  while 
his  son  Ferdinand  received  that  of  Naples. 

ilfONSO  Xll^  of  Spain.    See  supplement. 

ILFOSSOl.,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  son 
of  Henry  of  Borgundy,  count  of  Portugal,  died 
tn  tlSo.  He  was  several  times  at  war  with 
the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  but  on  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  ho  turned  his  arms  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Moors,  and  fought  a  battle 
in  U30,  on  the  plains  of  Ouriquo,  against  the 
Moorish  king  of  Bad^oz  and  his  allies,  which 
completely  broke  the  Hoelem  power  in  Porta- 
gaL  After  this  victory  he  assumed  the  royal 
title.  In  Hid  he  took  the  town  of  Santarem 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  put  to  the 
swoid  every  living  sool;   and  the  following 
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year  Fortngal  was  free.  He  Instituted  a  cods 
of  laws,  still  known  as  the  laws  of  Alfonsa 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Soncho  I. 

JLFOHSO  V^  king  of  Portugal,  Enmamed  the 
African,  bom  in  14S2,  sacceeded  his  father 
Duarte  in  1436,  died  at  Cintro,  Aug.  28,  1481. 
During  his  minority  the  regency  was  held  first 
by  his  mother  and  afterward  by  hia  nncle  Bom 
Pedro,  whose  daughter  the  young  kingmarried 
on  coming  of  b^.  A  few  years  later  Dom  Pe- 
dro was  declared  a  rebel  and  killed  in  battle, 
bnt  Alfonso  soon  became  convinced  of  his  loy- 
alty, paid  great  honors  to  his  memory,  and 
punished  those  who  had  traduced  him.  Dur- 
mg  his  reign  the  Portugnese  diaeovered  and 
colonized  Guinea.  In  answer  to  the  call  of 
Pope  Oalixtas  III.  for  a  general  crusade  against 
the  Moslems,  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  250  vesxela 
for  an  expedition  to  Atrico,  and  in  1468  landed 
near  Tangier  with  20,000  men.  It  was  not 
□nlil  13  years  later  that  he  fonnd  hiniael£  after 
severe  campaigns,  master  of  Tangier  and  seve- 
ral other  cities,  his  conquests  surpassing  in  im- 
portance those  of  any  other  Portuguese  mon- 
arch in  Africa.  Having  been  affianced  to 
Joanna  of  Castile  ^his  wife  beingdead),  ho  pro- 
claimed himself  kmg  of  Casdie  and  Leon,  bnt 
was  defeated  at  Tore  in  1476  by  Ferdinand  the 
Oatholio,  and  driven  to  seek  asdstance  in 
France.  There  Louis  XI.  treacherously  held 
him  prisoner  till  1479,  when  ho  made  peace 
with  Ferdinand,  and  renounced  his  Spanish 
pretensions.  Joanna  took  the  veil  in  14B0,  and 
Alfonso  was  abont  to  enter  a  monastery  when 
he  died  of  the  plague-  lie  founded  at  Coim- 
bra  the  first  library  in  Portugal.  For  his  zeal 
in  ransoming  CbrisUan  slaves  he  was  called 
"  the  redeemer  of  captives." 

ALFOBD,  Heary,  an  English  author  and  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  Jan.  12, 
ISTl.  He  was  educated  at  Ilminster,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was  ^)- 
pointed  curate  of  Ampton,  Suffolk,  and  soon  af- 
terward vicar  of  ■  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire, 
where  he  spent  18  years.  He  was  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  ana  fVom  1841  to  18GT  was  examiner  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  aniversity 
of  London.  During  the  years  1641  and  1643 
he  was  also  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  Leicestershire  be  became  minister 
of  Quebec  street  chapel  (1858),  where  ha  was 
distinguished  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  In 
1857,  npon  the  death  of  Dean  Lyoll,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  appointed  him  dean  of  Canterbury. 
He  wrote  poetry  in  the  early  part,  of  hia  life, 
publishing  among  other  volumes  "The  School 
of  the  Heort  and  other  Poems  "  (Cambridge, 
1835),  of  which  several  editions  have  since 
appeared.  Didactic  and  defective  in  form, 
many  of  hia  poems  are  nevertheless  regarded 
as  gema  of  exquisite  thought  and  religions  feel- 
ing. Among  his  otherworks  are  his  "Plea  for 
the  Queen's  Enriiah"  (16G0),  and  "How  to 
Sttidy  the  New  Testament "  (1887).  But  he 
will  bo  best  remembered  by  his  edition  of  the 
Grock  TostameDt  with  English  notes,  referei> 
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eea,  orttical  commentary,  &c.  (5  vols,,  1841 
''61 ;  new  aud  abridged  edition  bj  B.  H.  Al- 
ford,  1869);  and  by  "The  New  Testam«at  lor 
English  Keaders,"  coneisting  of  the  aathorized 
Tersion,  with  notes,  marginal  references,  tuid 
commentary  (4  vols,  8vo,  revised  ed.,  1867). 

ILFOKT,  a  village  of  France,  department  ol 
Seine,  H  m.  8.  B.  of  Paris,  on  the  Hame,  op- 

eiaite  CliarentOD,  forming  with  the  village  of 
usons  the  comniime  of  Uaisons-Alfort ;  pop. 
2,600.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  naUonal  veteri- 
nary school  established  b^  Boorgelat  in  1766, 
having  courses  of  instraction  in  anstomy,  bot- 
eaj,  pharmacy,  and  the  diseases  and  training 
of  animals,  a  library  of  zo61ogical  works,  lab- 
oratories, a  pharmacy,  a  botanic  garden,  rich 
cabinets  of  specimens,  a  collection  of  living  ani- 
mals, and  a  sheepfold  in  which  merino  sheep 
are  raised  for  the  improvement  of  breeds.  A 
cert^  number  of  scholars  are  admitted  at  the 
national  ezpeose.  and  others  pay  their  own  fees. 
The  coarse  of  study  lasts  eight  years. 

iLFBED  1BE  eUAT,  king  of  the  Weet  Sax- 
ons, bom  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire  in  849,  died 
probably  in  901  (Oct.  28  or  28).  He  was  the 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Ethelwnlf,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seems  to  have  been  his  fa- 
vorite child.  He  was  sent  in  his  fifth  year  to 
Borne,  where  Leo  IV.  (according  to  the  Sazon 
chronicles)  "  consecrated  him  king."  However, 
the  throne  was  first  occupied  hj  three  of  his 
brothers  in  succession.  In  tb^  reign  of  Ethel- 
red,  the  last  of  them,  an  nnusaally  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Danes  occurred,  and  Ethelred 
was  slain  (671).  Alfred,  who  had  been  bis 
brother's  most  efficient  general,  was  thereapon, 
at  the  age  of  22,  declared  king  by  the  earls  and 
chieft,  with  the  consent  of  file  whole  nation. 
He  succeeded  in  making  a  temporary  peace 
with  the  invaders,  which  left  them  free  to  over- 
nm  the  other  provinces  of  the  island.  This 
trace  lasted  till  876.  Alfred,  meanwhile,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  raise  an  army  able  to  cope 
with  them  in  the  field,  fitted  out  a  naval  force, 
with  which  on  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
Uee  he  worsted  them  in  several  engagements, 
and  in  the  spring  of  87T,  according  to  AsBer, 
drove  120  Dani^  ships  on  shore,  oanaing  the 
destmotion  of  all  on  board.  The  neitJannary 
they  invaded  the  kingdom  in  greater  nnmbers 
than  ever.  The  king,  with  a  few  followers, 
sought  safety  in  the  woods  and  among  the 
hills,  and  for  a  few  months  found  shelter  in  the 
hat  of  a  cowherd  at  Athelney,  a  secluded  spot 
surrounded  by  marshes  and  accessible  only  by 
a  single  bridge.  Here  after  a  while  be  was 
joined  by  a  band  of  fighting  men,  and,  fortify- 
ing his  position,  made  occasional  inroads  upon 
the  possessions  of  the  epemy.  In  Uay,  876, 
having  he&a  joined  by  an  armed  body  of  bis 
subjects,  he  attacked  the  main  army  of  Danes 
at  Eddington,  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  It  was  on  the  day  before  this  bat- 
tie  uiat  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  enemy's 
camp  disguised  as  a  harper.  Tlie  defeated 
king  Godrun  or  Qnthmn  and  bis  followers 
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were  made  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  r»- 
ceived  the  modem  connties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  residence.  They 
became  the  subjects  of  Alfred,  who  in  the 
course  of  sis  years  seems  to  have  made  himself 
the  virtoal  ruler  of  all  England,  though  never 
formally  recognized  as  such.  His  condnct  be- 
fore bis  misfortunes  seems  to  have  been  haugh- 
ty and  selfish ;  bat  after  his  restoration  his  rule 
was  wise  and  beneficent  The  few  years  of 
tranquillity  from  666  to  898  were  employed  br 
him  m  restoring  the  dtiee  and  fortresses  which 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  war,  improving 
the  navy,  of  which  he  is  esteemed  the  founder, 
systematizing  the  laws,  and  in  literary  labors. 
The  last  invasion  of  the  Northmen  in  his  reign 
took  place  in  8M,  under  a  leader  named  Hast- 
ings, and  after  a  straggle  which  lasted  three 
years,  of  which  every  port  of  the  country  waa 
in  tomthe  theatre,  they  were  once  more  driven 
out.  He  CBtablished  an  elaborate  system  of  coast 
defences,  erecting  some  GO  fortresses  atvarions 
points,  and  r^pilated  the  military  service  so  aa 
to  keep  only  one  half  the  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  in  the  field  at  a  time,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  code  of  laws  which  hiears  hia 
name  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  enactments 
of  his  predecessors.  He  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice,  caused 
the  rights  of  property  to  be  respected,  and 
made  great  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  lit- 
erature and  edacaticm.  Although  he  is  saidtc 
have  been  12  years  of  age  before  he  was  tanght 
the  alphabet,  he  afterward  became  possessed 
of  extraordinary  learning.  He  invited  literary 
men  to  his  court  frata  all  parts  of  Europe,  ai^ 
although  the  prevailingtrsditJonthat  be  found- 
ed the  university  of  Oxford  is  doubtful,  he  cer- 
tainly did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
monostio  school  which  had  previously  existed 
in  that  place.  He  made  numerous  translations 
from  the  Latin  of  works  which  he  con^dered 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  conntiTmen,  among 
which  are  the  Libar  Paitoralii  Cvra  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  Bo^tbins's  Dt  Coneolation^ 
Phuctophia,  and  Bode's  "  History  of  England." 
He  married  Elswitli,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian 
nobleman,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  four 
sons.  His  disposition  was  gentle  and  amiable, 
and  his  bearing  frank  and  offsble  toward  all. 
He  was  merciful  and  forgiving  toward  his  ene- 
mies. Hia  health  was  never  good;  in  his 
youth  he  Buffered  from  piles ;  and  at  the  age 
of  20  he  was  attacked  by  an  undetermined 
internal  disease  causing  terrible  pangs,  which 
he  bore  with  stoical  serenity,  never  suffering 
his  labors  to  be  interrupted. 

ALGS,  a  large  family  of  cellular  fiowerleaa 
plants,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  series  of 
forms,  from  plants  of  merely  one  or  two  oella 
to  most  complicated  and  extensive  growths,  as 
seen  in  many  seaweeds.  Algn  live  for  the 
most  part  entirely  in  water,  fVesh,  salt,  or 
brackish,  aud  take  their  food  by  tbeir  whole 
surface  f^om  the  medium  in  which  lliey  grow. 
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A  convenieDt  olasdfioation  divides  diem  into 
five  orders,  diatomaetm,  eoriferBaeem,Jiieaeeai, 
ceramiaeta,  and  ckaraeea, — Tbe  diatoms  are 


microscopic  bodies,  baling  a  spontaDeons  move- 
ment through  tbe  water  in  which  they  live, 
and  mlicions  skeletons  or  frames,  often  of  won- 
derfiil  beaaty,  which  accnmnlate  in  vast  depos- 
its at  the  bottom  of  ponds.  (See  Diatouacss.) 
— The  confervas  are  plants  of  simple  cells  or 
(eries  of  cells,  commonly  fonnd  in  fresh  water, 
bat  also  in  salt,  growing  with  great  rapiditj, 
and  forming  a  green,  red,  or  violet  acnm  on 
water,  or  stain  on  snow  or  moist  stones.  The 
rod  snow  (jtrotocoeeut  niBaiw)  consists  of  a 
single  cell,  which  sahdivides  into  other  cells 
fonning  new  individusls,  bo  that  in  a  few  hoars 
a  large  extent  of  snow  raaj  be  covered  by  this 
plsnt,  which  is  only  visible  by  its  conglomera- 
tion, A  similar  plant  often  colors  many  eqnare 
miles  of  the  sea,  and,  according  to  some,  has 
given  the  Bed  Koa  its  name.  Many  &eeh-water 
confervas  appear  in  early  spring,  and  when 
eiamined  by  the  microscope  are  shown  to  be 
delicate  threads  composed  of  a  single  line  of 
transparent  cells  of  varied  shapes,  containing 
several  forms  of  greenish  nnclei;  these  are  the 
reprodactive  particles  wliich  are  to  form  the 
spores.  The  star  jelly  (nostoc)  springs  np  sud- 
denly after  a  rain  as  a  greenish  trembling  jelly. 
Lavers  {porphyra  and  ulea)  arc  stewed  and 
eaten  in  Enrope,  and  the  ulta  camprata  by 
the  Bawuian  Islanders.  Several  confervas 
have  been  foand  growing  in  hot  springs  of  an 
elevated  temperatnre ;  as  at  tbe  geysers  in  Cal- 
ifornia, in  a  spring  of  a  temperature  of  120°  F. 
(W.  T.  Brigham),— The/uetKWB  or  seaweeds, 
when  fonnd  in  fresh  water,  mnch  resemble 
confervas,  but  are  distingnished  from  all  other 
algie  by  the  position  of  the  spores  in  cells  or 
reoeptaoles  sank  in  the  eabstance  of  the  plant 
and  opening  at  the  sariace  by  a  small  pore. 
The  sea  aprons  {laminaria)  have  broad  flat- 
tened fronds  attached  to  a  cylindrical  stem, 
which  holds  the  plant  daring  growth  fastened 
to  rocky  bottoms ;  when  torn  off  by  waves, 
thay  are  fbond  floating,  and  sometimes  of  a 
length  of  several  handred  feet.  The  lamina- 
ria laechaiTinn  is  eaten  in  Japan,  and  the  lami- 
naria  digitala  (canei  "tangle")  in  Scotland. 


Borj  de  St  Vincent  describes  an  alga  of  this 
family  wbioh  attains  a  length  of  25  or  30  feet, 
and  the  trunk  Is  ot^n  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  The  larffotium  or  golf  weed  forms  im- 
mense beds  in  the  Atlantic,  covering  40,000 
sqnare  miles.  The  bladder-weed  i^fiu^a  veti- 
eulortu)  is  common  on  rocky  coasts  in  temper- 
ate regions,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
olive-green,  strap-shaped,  branching  divisions, 
bearing  at  small  intervals  air  bladders  b^ 
means  of  which  its  free  end  floats  in  the  riring 
dde.  This  fiicus  is  nsed  for  manure,  and  also 
for  the  mannfactare  of  kelp,  and,  with  other 
algte,  as  a  soarce  of  iodine.  A  nntritions  gela- 
tine is  secreted  by  many  of  the  fnci,  and  they 
are  eaten  by  swine  or  other  animals  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  even  by  man.  Perhaps  tho 
most  remarkable  faeus  is  the  hydrogattrum, 
described  by  Endlichef  as  a  branching  plant, 
imitating  the  root,  stem,  bod,  and  frnit  of  tbe 
higher  plants,  bnt  all  composed  of  a  single 
branching  cell. — The  fonrth  order,  or  eerami- 
acta  (rose  tangles),  comprises  seaweeda  of  a 
rose  or  pnrplisb  color,  seldom  olive  or  videt ; 
the  spores  are  grouped  in  fonrs  or  threes.  The 
order  is  distinguished  also  for  the  amount  of 
gelatine  many  of  its  species  contain,  rendering 
them  most  nsefU  among  seaweeds.  Carra- 
geen moss  (ehondnu  eri^pv*)  is  nsed  in  place 


of  Iceland  moss  (a  lichen,  cetraria  Iilandiea), 
and  its  bitter  flavor  is  partlyremoved  by  steep- 
ing in  fresh  water  for  some  time  before  boO- 
ing ;  it  then  takes  the  place  of  isinglasB  in  pre- 
paring jellies  and  blanc-mange.  Dulse  (irii^isa 
edulii)  ia  a  thin  purplish  seaweed,  which  is 
eaten,  as  well  as  another  alga,  Thodomenia 
palmata,  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  call  it 
diUesk,  and  the  Icelanders,  who  name  it  sogal 
seaweed ;  within  a  few  years  it  has  become 
an  article  of  food  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  Boston,  and  is  sold  in  the  streets.  The 
East  Indian  swallows  are  said  to  construct  the 
edible  birds'  nests  from  the  gelidium,  a  genns 
of  this  order.  The  ploearia  Unax  (glaoptltit) 
famishes  so  much  good  gelatine  that  it  it  an 
important  article  of  commerce  among  the  Chi- 
nese, many  tons  being  annually  imported  at 
Canton  for  the  preparation  of  glue  and  vamish 
for  lanterns,  windows,  and  paper  umbreliaa, 
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also  to  give  n  gloBS  to  silks  and  to  size  paper; 
windows  are  freonentlj  made  of  atripa  of  bam- 
boo ooAl«d  with  this  glno.  Asotgectsof  beaatjr 
this  order  affords  many  fine  specieB,  as  the  lau- 
rentia  pinnatifida,  shown  in  the  first  cnt. — The 
eharaeea  are  aquatic  plants  of  a  more  obscore 
organization  than  anj  of  the  previoiiB  orders ; 
thej  nsaally  exhale  a  fetid  odor,  supposed  to 
be  nn wholesome,  and  are  cnrioas  as  exhibiting 
tinder  the  roicroacope  a  circalation  ia  their 
transparent  stems  and  branches. — Bepredve- 
tion  of  (A«  alga.  There  are  four  principal 
ways  in  which  algsa  may  prodace  new  indivld- 
oals.  1.  A  direct  action  is  exercised  bj  forma- 
tions plajing  the  part  of  male  organs  npon  a 
minnte  inaM  of  protoplaeni,  which  before  this 
action  has  no  coating  of  oellalose,  bnt  now  ao- 
qaires  this  and  becomes  a  spore.  This  male 
organ  is  analogoos  to  the  anther  of  flowering 
plants,  and  is  hence  called  antheridinm;  bnt 
while  the  anther  prodnces  pollen,  the  antheri- 
dioin  gives  birth  to  little  bodies  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent natare,  wtuch  have  the  power  of  loco- 
moljon  by  means  of  vibratilo  cilifo  and  closely 
resemble  animalcales ;  these  are  called  anther- 
ozoids.  An  example  of  this  method  is  seen  in 
taiieheria,  an  alga  consisting  of  green,  one- 
oeUed  filaments,  common  in  ditches.  The  an- 
theridinm develops  from  the  side  of  one  of 
these  filaments  as  a  horn-like  prqjection,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  a  similar  excrescence  in  its 
inunediote  neighborhood  called  the  sporangi- 
nm;  these  are  atfirstcontinnonswith  the  tube 
on  which  they  grow,  bnt  finally  form  a  parti- 
tion completely  separating  their  contents  from 
the  parent  plant  The  antheridinm  then  opens, 
discliar^ng  the  ontberoioids,  which  move  at 
once  toward  the  opening  end  of  the  sporangi- 
nm,  and  are  met  by  a  layer  of  mncilage,  into 
which  they  thrust  themselves  and  then  retire, 
repeating  this  canons  actiMi  for  half  an  hoar, 
nntil  a  thin  membrane  appears  across  the  open- 
ing, dae  doubtless  to  the  penetration  of  on  an- 
therozoid ;  and  then  the  others  move  more  and 
more  slowly,  and  at  last  become  quite  still. 
The  fecondatod  sporangium  when  grown  de- 
taches itself  from  the  plant  as  a  cell  filled  with 
brownish  particles.  After  three  months  it  re- 
ooTers  its  green  color  and  elongates  into  a  tubu- 
lar filament  of  the  perfect  alga.  2.  The  same 
cautfAer-ia  often  shows  the  extremity  of  its 
filament  swollen  into  a  club  shape,  and  the 
green  matter  is  condensed  there  nntil  it  as- 
sumes a  blackish  tint  and  becomes  enclosed  in 
Its  own  membrane.  The  end  of  the  filament 
bursts  and  permits  the  escape  of  a  zoospore, 
which  is  covered  with  vibrotlle  cilia  having  bo 
rapid  a  motion  that  to  make  them  viuble  it  is 
necessary  to  retard  the  motion  by  opium,  or 
arrest  it  entirely  by  a  very  weak  solution  of 
iodine.  The  todsporea,  produced  apparently 
without  the  Intervention  of  sexes,  move 
tbrongh  the  water  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  cilia  cease  to  vibrate  soon  germinate.  8. 
The  ordinary  fbcns  presents  in  its  sobstance 
.javities  or  conceptacles  opening  when  mattire 
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by  small  pores,  throngh  which  escape,  in  the 
female  plants,  the  sporangia,  which  contain 
eight  spores  in  a  membrane  which  soon  dis- 
solves, setting  free  in  the  water  the  spores,  and 
in  the  male  plants  the  antheridia,  which  also 
burst  and  discbarge  antherozoids,  which  are 
small  bodies  with  two  long  cilia.  The  anthero- 
zoids meet  the  spores,  which  seem  simply  mn> 
dlaginous  globnles,  and  attaching  themselves 
impart  to  the  spores  a  rapid  rotary  motion, 
lasting  usually  six  or  eight  minntee.  The  spore 
immediately  becomes  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, and  is  ready  to  germinate  as  a  new 
fhcns.  i.  Reproduction  by  coi^agation  is  se^ 
in  the  fresh-water  alga  ipiroffyra,  which  is 
common  in  stagnant  water  in  the  early  spring. 
The  slender  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  divided  into  cells  by  transverse  partitions, 
and  these  cells  contain  gelatinous  enaochrome. 
Two  adjacent  filaments  conjugate  on  contact, 
two  cells  swelling  toward  each  other  and  final- 
ly uniting,  when  the  contents  of  one  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  otiier,  and  the  commnnication  is 
closed  and  the  full  cell  develops  a  spore.  The 
spores  are  formed  sometimes  m  one  filament, 
sometimes  in  the  other,  and  when  mature 
break  away  the  cells  and  elongate  into  new 
spirt^^yras.  This  process  may  be  seen  with  a 
microscope  of  low  power,  and  so  short  is  the 
time  occupied  that  it  may  be  easily  followed 
from  beginning  to  end. — Like  higher  plants, 
algn  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen 
in  sunlight,  altbongh  they  are  not  so  dependeul 
on  the  snn  for  their  bright  colors,  these  exist- 
ing at  depths  where  the  light  would  be  less 
than  half  a  candle.  Professor  Harvey  baa 
adopted  a  clasfflfication  from  the  color  of  the 
spores,  which  is  often  used  as  exceedingly  con- 
venient, into  chlorosperms,  with  green  spores 
and  usually  with  a  greenish  color  over  all  the 
plant ;  rhodosperms,  with  rose-colored  spores ; 
melanospores,  with  olive-browa  spores.  £>om 
the  motive  powers  of  the  zoospores  of  algra,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  early  microscopists 
should  have  confounded  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  which  come  so  close  together 
in  the  spores  of  algs  and  the  lowest  of  animals. 

ALGIKDI,  Uessaadr*,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom 
in  Bologna  aboat  the  year  1800,  died  in  1664. 
Domenichino  obtained  employment  for  him  at 
Rome.  By  a  statue  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Oratorian  cliurch  in  that  city, 
and  a  colossal  gronp  representing  the  decapi- 
totion  of  St  Paul  in  the  church  of  the  Bama- 
bites  at  Bologna,  he  achieved  a  reputation  as 
the  first  sculptor  of  his  time.  lie  was  chosen 
to  execute  the  bronze  atatoe  of  Innocent  X., 
erected  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the 
capitol  at  Gome.  He  produced  the  monument 
of  Leo  XI.  in  St.  Peter's;  and  for  one  of  the 
altara  in  the  same  chnrcb  he  made  the  largest 
basso-rilievo  in  the  world — a  work  in  marble 
representing  Attila  checked  by  St.  Leo. 

iLSl£OTn,  FraacMN,  an  Italian  scholar, 
bom  in  Yenioe,  Dec.  11,  1T13,  died  in  Leg- 
bom,  March  S,  17M.    After  studying  in  Rome 
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and  Bologna,  he  viaitcd  France  and  England, 
and  in  Paris  wrote  "  Newtonianism  for  Ladies  " 
(NeuUmiaaUmo  per  U  dame,  1734),  He  then 
went  to  Rasaia  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  pub- 
lished an  accoQDt  of  the  cocntrj,  and  in  Ger- 
many b«came  acquainted  with  Frederick,  then 
crown  prinoe  of  Praaaia,  one  of  whose  first 
aotB  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  invite 
Al^rotti  to  bis  court.  Henceforth  the  Italian 
lived  in  close  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
was  created  a  connt,  appointed  chamberlain, 
emplojed  occasionally  in  diplomatic  affaire, 
and  coinntissioned  by  the  elector  of  Saiony  to 
collect  works  of  art  for  the  Dresden  goUerT'. 

ALGIBOTILU,  an  astringent  substance,  pro- 
dnced  hj  the  tree  juga  Martha,  an  acacia, 
fonnd  at  Santa  Marta  in  New  Granada.  The 
portions  taken  to  England,  and  eiamined  \>j 
Dr.  tjre,  were  pods  bruised  and  a^lntinated 
with  the  extractive  eindation  of  the  seeds  and 
bnaks.  It  is  replete  with  tannin,  and  for  tan- 
ning leather  poasessea  more  than  fonr  times  the 
strent(th  of  good  oak  bark.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  mannfacture  of  block  ink,  for  a 
jellow  dye,  and  for  an  astringent  medicine. 

ALCiEVE,  the  Bontheromost  province  of  Por- 
togal,  boimded  bj  Alemtejo,  Spain,  and  the  At- 
lantic; area,  1,8T2  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  ITT,- 
842.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  rivers  and 
by  the  Gnadiana,  which  divides  it  from  Spain. 
A  considerable  mountain  range  in  the  north 
forms  a  watershed  between  It  and  Alemt^o. 
The  S.  W.  part  of  tlie  province  is  monntainons 
and  rocky,  and  of  wild  and  dreary  aspect.  The 
plains  and  valleys  produce  fruits  in  abundance, 
among  them  dates,  flgs,  almonds,  and  oranges, 
which,  with  wines  and  fish,  form  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  principal  towns  are  Faro,  the  cap- 
ital, Tavira,'and  J..agos,  all  on  the  S.  coast, 
wliich  ends  in  Cape  St.  Vincent,  tlie  8.  W.  ei- 
tr«nity  of  Europe. — Algarve  originally  ez< 
tended  over  much  of  S.  Spain,  and  also  in- 
olnded  a  portion  of  N.  W.  Atrica,  where  the 
name  is  still  retwned  by  a  province  of  Morocco 
(El  Oharbie,  the  westei-n  land).  It  constituted 
a  Mooridi  kingdom  till  the  I3th  century,  when 
it  was  gradually  oonquered,  and  the  part  W.  of 
the  Guadiana  finally  annexed  to  Portugal  as 
Algarve  d'aquem  Uar  (^this  side  the  sea)  in 
1353.  The  African  portion  was  conquered  by 
Alfonso  V.  and  formed  into  the  province  of  Al- 
garve d'nlem  Mar  (beyond  the  sea)  in  14T1 ; 
and  his  successors  are  still  called  kings  of  Por- 
togal  and  the  Algarves. 

ILfilZZiLI,  Jki  Haved  Kehuvetl,  a  Moslem 
philosopher,  born  at  Tus,  Persia,  about  1058, 
died  in  1111.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  cot- 
ton thread  (gaaal,  whence  the  name  Alga^zali), 
and  on  his  death  the  son  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  sod,  or  mystical  philosopher.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  theoli^y  at  Bagdad,  and 
attracted  hundreds  to  bis  lectures.  Anxious 
to  attain  to  the  purest  state  of  which  man  is 
capable,  he  fonnd  that  for  this  purpose  the  soul 
mnst  be  pnrifled  from  all  connection  with 
eartb.    Accordingly  he  distributed  his  wealth. 
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and  sought  in  Syria,  in  solitary  commnnion  with 
himself,  to  attain  that  ecstatic  state  for  which  he 
longed.  He  spent  some  time  in  this  manner,  and 
in  travelling,  settling  at  last  at  Nishapoor,  and 
there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hisdays,  some- 
tinies,  as  he  says,  experiencing  the  highest  bliss 
of  the  ecstatic  state,  hut  only  occasionally,  and 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  a  very  prolific 
writer,  but  hia  works  were  not  ail  considered 
entirely  orthodox  by  tlie  Mohammedans,  and 
one  of  them  was  condemned  to  be  burned  on 
account  of  eome  strictures  on  the  Mohamme- 
dan law.  One  of  hia  works  attained  so  high 
a  reputation  among  the  Moslems,  that  they 
sometimes  a^d,  if  dl  Islam  were  destroyed,  it 
would  be  but  a  slight  loss  ptovided  Algazzali'a 
work  on  the  "  Revivification  of  the  Sciences  of 
Religion "  were  preserved.  (Sea  Lewes's 
"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.") 

ILeEBIi  (Arab,  tit-jaher,  the  science  of  so- 
lution), originally,  a  kmd  of  higher  arithmetic 
in  which  the  numbers  are  replaced  by  symbols: 
bat  by  lat«r  applications  the  symbols  are  used 
as  wdl  for  geometrical  qnantitiea  in  space,  or 
in  mechanics  for  velocities,  distances,  and  times, 
BO  that  at  present  algebra  oocnpies  itself  with 
quantities  m  general,  whatever  be  their  nature. 
The  oldest  work  on  this  science  is  that  of  Dio- 
phantus  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
possibly  flourished  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
of  which  the  wx  books  that  have  come  down  to 
ns  do  not  contain  the  elements,  but  the  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  powers,  and  the  method  ot 
solving  undetermined  problems.  Many  prob- 
lems of  this  kind  were  by  the  ancients  conud- 
ered  determined,  as  they  threw  out  all  solu- 
tions in  irrational  quantities.  The  BrahmLna 
of  Hindoston  also  had  a  knowledge  of  algebra, 
as  well  as  the  Arabs;  but  to  whom  belongs  the 
priority  of  the  invention  it  is  at  present  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  is  only  known  that  this 
science  was  introduced  into  Christian  Europe 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  a  little  before  the  year 
1100.  For  the  Grst  three  centuries  after  its 
introduction  it  was  chiefiy  studied  tn  Italy,  and 
Lucas  Paciolus  de  Burgo  (Luca  di  Bon;o)  waa 
the  first  European  writer  on  the  suhjeot.  Hia 
principal  work,  Summa  Arilhmetiea  et  Oeo- 
metiewci,  was  published  in  Venice  in  14S4,  and 
republished  in  1G33.  He  mentions  a  Pisan 
merchant,  Leonardo  Bonaccio,  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  learned 
algebra  in  travelling  among  the  Arabs  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Levant  Some 
historians  give  to  him  the  honor  of  having  in- 
troduced tbia  Bcience  in  Europe,  while  others, 
among  them  Montucla,  the  great  historian  of 
mathematics,  mention  Paolo  de  I'Abacco  and 
Behnondo  of  Padua,  who  preceded  Bonaccio. 
From  the  works  of  Luca  di  Borgo  it  appears 
that  in  1500  the  science  did  not  go  beyond 

a  nations  of  the  second  degree,  the  negative 
Qtiona  were  r^ccted,  and  the  symbols  con- 
siated  chiefly  of  abbreviations  of  wordsL  Great 
advance  was  made  by  Jerome  Cardan,  who  in 
I54S  pablished  his  Art  Magna,  in  which  he 
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gree,  hj  an  operaUon  which  is  still  known  among 
IlII  madiemBticians  aa  the  formala  of  Oftrdan ; 
those  of  the  fonrth  degree  were  solved  by  his 
pnpil  Lttdovioo  Ferrari,  and  published  in  the 
Ar*  Ma^ii,  In  which  also  he  makes  the  distino- 
tion  between  positive,  negative,  and  irrational 
eulutions.  At  tnoeame  time  Stifelios  in  German; 
invented  the  signs  +,  — ,  and  Vi  which  did  so 
mnch  to  simpl^;  the  fonnnlas ;  he  pnhlished 
hii  Arithtaetita  ItiUgra  in  Kuremberg  in  1B44. 
In  luGS  Robert  Kecorde  published  is  England 
"The  Whetstone  of  Witte,"  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  sign  of  equality  (=)  is  intro- 
doced.  From  that  time  not  much  progress  was 
made  till  Vieta  in  France  perfected  the  alge- 
braic operations  and  tranaformations  of  for- 
mulas, and  even  advBDCed  so  ftr  as  the  general 
solution  of  equations  of  all  decrees.  Be  first 
applied  algebra  to  geometry,  and  he  also  foond 
the  remarkable  expression  which  solved  nu- 
merically the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  His  works  were  written  about  the  year 
1600,  but  only  published  long  after  his  death, 
by  Schooten.  Among  the  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  that  time  we  must  also  mention  Ge- 
rard in  Flanders,  who  was  the  first  to  indicate 
the  important  use  of  the  negative  roots  of 
equations  in  geometrical  constructions,  while 
in  England  Harriot  introduced  the  mgns  >  and 
<,  and  Oughtred  first  wrote  the  decimal  frac- 
tions simply  by  the  decimal  point,  as  we  do 
now,  witboat  writing  the  denominator  always, 
as  was  customary  till  his  time.  The  I7th  cen- 
tury was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  centuries  in 
mathematical  discoveries,  producing  the  im- 
mortal Descartes,  Fermat,  Waliia,  Galileo, 
HayEhens,  Kepler,  Xewton,  Leibnitz,  Ber- 
noolli,  and  many  others  not  less  illustrious; 
and  that  century  closed  with  the  important 
discovery  of  the  logarithms  and  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  The  18th  century  enriched 
the  vast  domain  transmitted,  and  men  like 
Laplace,  La  Grange,  D'Alembert,  Uaupertuis, 
Uaclanrin,  Waring,  Lambert,  Cutler,  Stirling, 
De  Moivre,  and  above  all  Euler,  developed 
and  perfected  all  the  branches  of  the  science. 
— The  operations  of  algebra  are  founded  on  a 
mutual  agreement  concerning  signs  and  sym- 
bols. The  first  letters  of  tlie  aiphahet,  a,  b,  e, 
iSec,  are  used  to  represent  known  quantities, 
whether  of  space,  time,  or  nmulwr,  and  the 
last,  t,  f/,  X,  &c.,  are  used  for  the  unknown 
qnontities.  They  are  connected  by  the  signs 
+,  — ,  X, and -»-,meaningrespective1y addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The 
powers  of  quantities  are  expressed  by  superior 
nnmbera,  as  o'  for  o  x  a,  a'  for  a  x  a  x  a  x  o  x  a  ; 
the  roots  by  the  «gn  •/,  or  y  and  X/i  ^-  The 
small  space  in  which  a  long  operation  can  be 
indicated  by  these  «gns  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  algebruo  expresnon : 
lTax(e-rf)'-t.c'x  t'K-i')— axe  VZal 
♦'(ftxe)-(a-*)x(c-(0-Koed  Sa' 

which  b  an  ordinary  expression  involving  e 
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many  operations  that  to  describe  them  clearly 
would  occupy  a  whole  page. 

ALCECIUS,  a  seaport  and  town  of  Spun,  in 
Andalnsia,  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  W.  ride 
of  Gibraltar  bay,  opposite  and  8  m.  W.  of  Gib- 
raltar; pop.  16,000.  Charles  III.  rebuilt  it  in 
1 760,  as  a  point  of  annoyance  against  Gibraltar. 
It  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  presents  a  fdr 
appearance  compared  with  many  of  the  smaller 
Spanish  towns.  The  port  is  guarded  by  a  bat- 
tery called  the  Fnerte  de  Santiago.  The  town 
is  supplied  witii  water  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct over  the  Miel.  The  principal  trade  is  tbe 
export  of  coal  fl'om  the  neighboring  moun tuns, 
charcoal,  and  leather.  Two  con»derabIe  sea 
fights  took  place  off  Algeciras  in  July,  1801, 
between  the  English  and  French  s()nadrons, 
and  in  the  second  the  English  were  victorious. 

ILGEEBA,  the  third  star  in  the  constellation 
of  Leo.  It  is  a  noted  star  among  aatronomers, 
being  used  as  a  test  for  telescopes,  which  prove 
it  to  be  double.  One  of  its  constituents  is 
orange,  the  other  green. 

ALGiX,  HiratI*,  Jr.,  an  American  author, 
bom  at  Revere,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 
1834.  HegTaduatedatHarrardcollcgeinlSGS, 
and  was  afterward  engaged  partiy  in  teach- 
ing and  partly  in  writing,  being  for  a  time 
editorially  connected  with  two  Boston  newt- 
papers.  He  then  spent  a  year  In  travel  in 
Europe,  corresponding  with  American  pqiers. 
Upon  his  return  he  resumed  t«aching  and 
writing.  In  1866  he  took  np  his  residence  in 
New  York,  where  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  street  boys.  This 
has  given  form  to  most  of  his  later  writ- 
ings. Prominent  among  these  are  the  "Rag- 
ged Dick"  series  and  the  "Tattered  Tom" 
series.  With  the  exception  of  "Helen  Ford, 
a  Novel,''  and  Tarions  magazine  papers,  Mr. 
Alger's  writings  belong  mainly  to  the  class  at 
books  for  the  young. 

ILGER,  WIUUm  BODSCtlQe,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  in  1828,  He  grada- 
ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1847,  studied  tor  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Roxhury.  In  1 B55  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  succeeded  Theodore  Parker  as 
mimster  of  the  "Liberal  Christians"  whowor- 
shipinMusic  Hall,  Boston,  where  he  still  contin- 
ues to  preach  (1878).  His  works  comprise  "  The 
Poetry  of  the  Orient,  or  Metrical  Specimens  of 
the  Thought,  Sentiment,  and  Fancy  of  th« 
East"  (I860);  "A  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life"  (1861);  "The 
Genius  of  BoHtade,  or  the  Loneliness  of  Hu- 
man Life  "  (1867) ;  and  "  Friendships  of  Wo- 
men "  (1870). 

ILGUIl,  a  division  of  N.  Africa,  formerly 
the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Algiers,  but  since  1831 
included  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  France^ 
bounded  N.  by  the  Meiditerranean,  E.  by  Tunis, 
W.  by  Morocco,  B.  by  the  Great  Sahara.    It  ia, 

!n  tVkA  main     tatna^oA    KatvAan    lol-     f[Q^    ahj^    fi?^ 
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ries  are  not  well  defined,  as  larse  portions  of 
the  border  districta  are  daimed  both  b;  the 
FreDofa  govemmeiit  and  the  nomadio  tribes 
which  inhabit  them.  An  official  statement  in 
1360  estimated  the  area  at  IS0,668  sq.  m.,  dis- 
tributed as  foiiows  among  the  three  provincea; 
Algiers,  48,627  sq.  m. ;  Oran,  S9,ST5 ;  Oonstan- 
tine,  67,568.  Later  nnoffldal  calculations  make 
it  as  high  as  358,817  sq.  m.  (Algiers,  89,120; 
Oran,  111,881 ;  Constantine,  107,866).  The 
Atlas  mountains  constitute  an  important  physi- 
cal feature  in  the  oonntr/.  The  Little  AtlasruQs 
along  the  rot^j  coast,  and  varies  from  8,000  to 
near  7,000  ft  in  height;  while  in  the  south  the 
Greater  Atlaa  reaches,  or  even  exceeds,  in  some 

Eoints  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  Between  the 
itUe  and  tiie  Greater  Atlas  eitends  a  plateau 
called  the  Tell  (highlands),  varying  in  height 
from  1,900  to  8,600  ft.,  and  containing  a  targe 
norober  of  salt  lakes,  which  dry  np  during  the 
summer  months.  Long,  winding  defiles  lead 
8.  tVom  the  Greater  Atlas  into  the  Algerian  Sa- 
hara.   This  desert,  occnpying  more  than  half 


the  coimtry,  contams  laaoj  fertile  oases  and 
the  Urge  aalt  lake  of  Melr  wh  oh  race  ves  a 
nomber  of  small  nvers.  The  nnmber  of  oases 
has  been  increased  by  means  of  artesian  we  s 
dng  b7  order  of  the  French  government.  The 
principal  plain  of  the  country,  that  of  Metid- 
jah,  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Little  Atlas. 
The  Oreater  Atlas  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
tonntrv.  The  principal  river  is  the  Shellifi| 
whichhnsa  tortnooB  course  of  aboat  200  m.  and 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Greater  Atlas  lose 
themseh'ea  in  the  desert,  and  none  are  naviga- 
ble. They  are  nearly  dried  np  in  the  aommer, 
bnt  overflow  a  considerable  extent  of  conntry 
in  the  epring  and  fertilize  the  soil. — The  cli- 
mate is  generally  warm,  bnt  the  heat  is  rarely 
oppressive  except  nnder  the  prevalence  of  the 
sunoom  or  hot  wind  ftom  the  Sahara,  when 
the  temperatore  ranges  as  high  as  110°.    A 
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large  portion  of  the  country  is  healthy,  oven 
for  Europeans;  bnt  in  the  marshy  districts 
the  foreign-bom  population  generally  anconmb 
to  fevers.  Ophtfaaljnia  and  cntaneons  diseases 
are  common.  On  the  limits  of  the  desert  the 
soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  but  between  the  moun- 
tain districts  it  ia  fertile,  and  especially  so  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  streams.  Grain  crops 
of  all  kinds,  European  and  tropical  fraits, 
flowers,  and  particuWlj  roses,  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  a  species  of  sugar  cane,  siud  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  productive  of  any  known 
species,  grow  in  Algeria.  Domestic  animals 
of  every  variety  are  numerous.  The  horses 
are  excellent ;  tiie  aases  are  of  fine  growth  and 
much  used  for  riding.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary of  Algeria  are  very  superior.  The  merino 
sheep  is  indigenoufi.  The  Numidian  lion,  the 
panther  and  leopard,  ostriches,  serpents,  scor- 
pions, and  many  venomous  reptiles  are  abun- 
dant.— The  chief  towns  are  Algiers,  the  capi- 
tal (pop.  in  1866,  52,614),  Constantine  (35,417), 
and  Oran  (84,058).  Kear  Bona,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast,  ore  the  coral  fisheries,  frequented 
by  the  fishers  from  France  and  Italy.  Bougiah 
is  on  the  gulf  of  the  some  name.  On  the  coast, 
between  Algiers  and  Oran,  are  Eol^ah,  Cher- 
chell  (the  ancient  Ossaresl  the  residence  of 
jnba),  and  Uostaganem.  Tlemcen,  once  the 
reaidence  of  Abd-el-Kader,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile country,  near  the  Moroccan  border;  the 
anoient  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1670,  and 
the  modem  town  was  inmost  destroyed  by  the 
French.  Other  towns  of  the  interior  are  Bli- 
dah,  H^d^ah,  and  Milianab,  S.  and  S.  W.  of 
the  capital.  South  of  the  Greater  Atlas  is  the 
Zaab,  the  anoient  Qtetnlia.  The  chief  place  is 
Biscara;  the  Bisoareens  are  a  peaceful  race, 
much  liked  in  the  northern  ports  as  servants 
and  porters.  There  are  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Constantine,  among  others  those  of  the  an- 
cient oity  of  Lambessa,  with  remains  of  the  dty 
gates,  part  of  en  amphitheatre,  and  a  mausole- 
um supported  by  Corinthian  pillars.— 'The  total 
population  in  1866  was  2,921,246,  of  whom 
217,990  were  of  European  descent  Among  the 
latter  there  were  122,110  Prenchmen,  58,610 
Spaniards,  16,665  Italians,  10,627  Maltese, 
6,436  Germans,  and  4,648  of  other  nationali- 
ties; 72,608  were  bom  in  Algeria.  In  1881  the 
European  population  was  3,228 ;  in  1836,  14,- 
660;  in  1841,86,727;  in  1846,  99,801;  in  1861, 
131,283;  in  1856  169,292  ;  in  1861,  192,746. 
The  number  of  Mohammedans  living  in  the 
territory  subject  to  civil  government  in  187ff 
was  226,603 ;  nomads,  2,434,974 ;  native  Jews, 
88,117.  A  comparison  of  the  above  figures 
with  former  censuses  shows  a  decrease  of 
the  native  population,  while  the  Europeans 
elowly  increase.  The  great  efibrts  made  by 
the  ROvemmeot  to  promote  colonization  in- 
duced from  1880  to  1865  about  one  million 
Enropeans  to  eroigrata  to  Algeria;  but  the 
m^ority  either  returned  after  a  short  time 
or  suoonmbed  to  the  climate.    From  1880  to 
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18B1  the  nnmber  of  deaths  (60,678)  exceeded 
the  births  (44^00)  b^  16,000.  Among  the 
children  of  the  Europeana  the  mortality  is  even 
greater  than  among  the  adults.  The  Uoorish 
popnletioQ  in  the  cities  is  likewise  decreas- 
ing; only  the  Jews  show  a  steady  increase. 
The  general  reanlt  of  the  efforts  for  coloniza- 
tion IS  tritlinfc.  From  1631  to  1866  the  gov- 
ernment had  ceded  to  European  settlers  no 
more  than  223,269  hectares.  For  several  years 
the  number  of  Enropeans  leaving  the  country 
was  almost  as  large  as  the  number  of  new  ar- 
rivals. Thus  in  1866,  30,460  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  only  89,289  arrived.  The  repahllcan 
government  hoped  for  on  improvement  of  this 
state  of  affairs  nom  a  limitation  of  the  military 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  civil  authority  of 
the  country ;  and  in  order  to  induce  the  mal- 
content inhabitants  of  the  districts  ceded  in  1 871 
ti>  Germany  to  emigrate  to  Algeria,  it  placed  by 
a  decree  of  Jane  21,  ISTl,  100,000  hectares  of 
the  beat  government  lands  at  their  disposal. 
The  Berbers  or  Eabyles,  who  coll  themselves 
Uazidb  (noble),  are  believed  to  have  been 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Nomidiana  and 
Gffitnliana  of  antiquity.  Arabs,  the  descen- 
danU  of  the  Mussniman  invaders,  Hoors, 
Torks,  Knlughs,  Jews,  and  negroea,  and  lastly 
the  French  and  other  European  Christians, 
form  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Ea- 
byles ore  an  indnstrions  race,  living  in  regu- 
lar villages,  excellent  cultivators,  and  work- 
ing in  mines,  in  metals,  and  in  coarse  wooUen 
and  cotton  factories.  They  make  gunpowder 
and  soap,  gather  honey  and  wax,  and  supply 
the  towns  with  poultry,  fruit,  and  other  pro- 
visiona.  The  Arabs  follow  a  nomadic  life, 
shining  their  camps  from  place  to  place.  The 
Uoors  are  probably  the  least  respectable  of  the 
inhabitants.  Living  in  the  towns,  and  more 
luxurious  than  either  the  Arabs  or  Kabytes, 
they  ore,  from  the  constant  oppression  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  a  timid  race,  reserving  never- 
theless their  cruelty  and  vindictiveQeBS,  while 
in  moral  charact«r  they  stand  very  low.  The 
nomads  live  in  tents ;  other  tribes  inhabit 
dwellings  of  somewhat  greater  stability  called 
govrbit;  only  a  few  have  houses.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  three  classes  in  1667  is  shown 
by  tlie  foUowing  table : 
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—The  census  of  1860  retomod  211,IflB  Catho- 
lics, 6,002  Protestants,  38,862  native  Jews,  1,785 
Enropean  Jews,  17,282  membersof  other  Chris- 
tian sects  or  persons  of  unknown  religion,  and 
2,662,072  Mohammedans.  For  the  Catholics 
a  bi^opric  was  erected  at  Algiers  in  1688, 
which  in  1867  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric ; 


in  the  same  year  the  new  dioceses  of  Oran  and 

Constantino  were  created.  For  the  Protestants 
a  decree  of  1867  created  consistories  at  Al- 
giers Oran,  and  Gonatantane,  under  which  both 
the  Lntherau  and  the  Reformed  churches  are 
placed.  The  religious  affairs  of  the  Mcham- 
medan  population  ore  pieced  under  the  mnftis 
of  the  two  principal  mosques  at  Algiers.  The 
number  of  n-ee  public  schools  in  1866  was  426, 
with  46,376  pupils.  For  secondary  instruction 
there  were  lycenms  at  Algiers,  Bopa,  Con- 
Btantine,  Philippe ville,  and  Oran,  the  second- 
ary institutions  at  TIemcen,  and  the  free  school 
of  Oran.  The  system  of  pnblio  instruction  for 
the  Mohammedans  comprised  the  dmiar  schools, 
the  law  schools  (laiimat),  the  schools  of  law 
and  literature  (medretaa),  the  French-Arabto 
schools,  and  the  French'Arabic  colleges.  The 
French  troops  in  Algerio  conaiBted  in  1806  of 
67,774  men.  Berides  the  garrison  troops, 
which  after  a  certun  number  of  years  return 
to  France,  there  are  the  so-called  native  troops, 
which  do  not  leave  the  colony  except  in  time 
of  war,  and  consist  of  three  regiments  of 
TurooB,  three  of  zouaves,  three  of  cboBaeurs 
d'Afrique,  and  three  of  spohis ;  altogether 
16,000  infantry  and  8,000  horse.— The  admin- 
istration of  Algeria  was  in  1869  placed  under 
a  special  ministry,  which  was  abolished  by 
decree  of  Doc.  11,  1800.  It  was  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  military  governor  gener^  to 
whom  all  civil  as  well  as  military  authorities 
were  subordinate.  The  republic,  established 
in  1370,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion a  civil  governor,  who  convokes  annually 
for  the  estabTishment  of  the  budget  a  council, 
consisting  of  the  three  prefects,  the  archbishop, 
the  military  commander,  and  other  notables. 
Algeria  also  received  the  right  to  send  six  dep- 
uties to  the  national  assembly.  At  the  head 
of  each  of  the  three  provinces  is  a  prefect. — 
The  revenne  of  Algeria  in  1866  amounted  to 
42,228,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  47,- 
470,000.  The  French  budget  provides  in  ad- 
dition for  the  muntenance  of  the  army,  for 
{nblic  works,  and  for  many  other  expenditures. 
a  the  budget  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditures  of  1871,  the  expenditure  for  Al- 
geria is  set  down  at  22,691,925  francs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  Heard  in  th« 
legislative  body  in  1864,  Algeria  at  that  time 
had  cost  France  about  three  milliards  of  franca 
and  the  lives  of  160,000  soldiers.  In  1868  the 
government  mode  an  agreement  with  the 
toeiiU  ginwdU  algirienne  for  a  loan  of  100,- 
000,000  franca,  which  is  gradually  to  be  used 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  imports  in  1866  were  valned  at  192,664,- 
860  franos,  and  the  exports  at  103,069,804. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  in  that  year  were 
cotton  cloth,  woollens,  leather  and  leather 
goods,  wine,  brandy,  end  spirits,  fresh  fruit, 
sawed  timt>er,  and  materials  for  building.  The 
exports  included  sheep,  wool,  tallow,  bides, 
coral,  iron,  fibre,  reeds,  cork,  olive  oil,  tobacco, 
fruit,  vegetables,  rags,  and  cotton.     In  1870 
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the  most  important  srtiole  of  export  vu  es- 
parto for  making  paper.  The  movemeat  of 
ihipping  in  1B67  wee  as  follows : 
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The  merchant  navy  of  Algeria,  on  Deo.  SI, 
18&8,  consisted  of  14T  sailing  vessels,  of  4,098 
tons.  A  decree  of  Jnlj  II,  1S60,  gave  to  a 
OMuponj,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Connt 
Branicky  and  the  banker  Gantier,  a  charter  of 

99  years  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  unmber  of 
important  railroad  lines;  but  in  1870  only  one 
of  them,  that  from  CoDstantine  to  the  qea,  was 
near  ita  completion.  The  telegraphic  comteo- 
tion  of  Algeria  with  France  was  established 
in  JdI7,  1870,  bj  a  Hnbmarine  cable  between 
Bcma  and  Uarseilles. — The  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Algeria  of  whom  we  have  anj  trost- 
wortiiy  aoconnts  were  the  Nomidians  and  the 
Moors  (Haari).  The  former  lived  is  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  east,  and  the  Moors  in  the 
weat^  where  thej  established  mauj  fioarishing 
ooaat  towns,  which  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  Europe.  The  coaqaeet  of  Carthage  in  14S 
B.  0.  lud  the  fonndation  of  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  port  of  AtKca,  which  was  grada- 
all7  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  present 
Algeria.  The  eastern  district  at  first  oonstitoted 
a  portion  of  the  province  of  AiHco,  but  fi'om 
the  time  of  Constimtine  the  Great  it  formed  the 
province  of  Nmnidia,  and  the  western  district 
became  the  province  of  Maiirit«nia  Ossarienws. 
The  whole  country  attained  a  high  degree  of 
proq>erity.  As  a  defence  against  the  savage 
monntain  tribes  the  Romans  bnilt  several  fbrta, 
one  of  which,  Gnelma,  is  still  extant.  In  the 
ewlf  part  of  the  Gth  century  the  oonntry  was 
conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  whose  poBaeasion 
it  remained  till  S34,  when  Belisarins  subjected 
it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  Arabs  aljont 

100  years  later  advanced  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Nomidians.  The  Christian  religion,  which 
lud  early  been  introdnced  into  the  country,  was 
wh<dly  extinguished  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
qnerors ;  bat  the  people  partially  recovered  ft'Om 
the  state  of  barbarism  into  which  they  had  re- 
Imoed  nnder  the  rule  of  the  Vandals.  After 
bdon^ng  for  a  time  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Omimyaae  caliplis,  Algeria  became  an  inde- 

C'«nt  Moorish  state,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
ides,  which  mled  it  from  970  to  1148,  when 
Roger  of  Sicily  oonqcered  northern  Africa. 
A  few  years  later  (1159)  the  Almohades  of  Mo- 
rocco obtained  possession  of  Algeria  and  ruled 
there  tjll  13B9,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
2ianide0  of  Fez.  This  dynasty  became  at  the 
cIoMof  the  IGth  century  involved  in  protracted 
ccmfliota  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  when 
about  20,000  families  of  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
in  1492  had  been  expelled  firom  Bpain,  settled 
a  Algeria  and  sought  revenge  in  piracy.  In 
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ISOe  the  Spaniards  took  Bono,  and  in  1609  the 
capture  of  Oran  by  Cardiuol  Ximenea,  and  of 
the  city  of  Alters  itself,  completed  the  sub- 
jection of  nearly  the  entire  province.  The 
Spaniards  erected  fortificatjons  at  Algiers,  but 
shortly  before  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  in 
1516  the  emir  of  Metidja  called  to  his  aid  the 
pirate  Uomk  Barbarossa.  This  chief  expelled 
the  Spaniards  from  Algiers,  murdered  the  emir, 
and  made  himself  mler  of  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory. Soon  afterward  he  conqnered  Tenea 
and  Tlenic«n.  The  Spaniards  defeated  him  in 
1617,  and  in  1618  put  him  to  death.  His 
brother  and  sncceiaor  Khair-ed-Din  sought 
asaistonce  ft'om  the  sultan  Selim  I.,  and  ao- 
fcnowled^d  that  prince  as  his  sovereign.  Se- 
lim appomted  him  pasha  of  Algiers,  and  sent 
him  a  body  of  troops  with  which  he  repulsed 
the  Spaniards  and  mode  himself  master  of  the 
country.  Charles  V.  made  an  attempt  to  rein- 
state the  Spanish  anthority,  and  apowerlul  expe- 
dition of  870  vessels  and  SO, 000  men  crossed  the 
Mediterraneanin  1641;  bnt  a  storm  and  earth- 
qnoke  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  cnt  off  all  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  army.  The 
troops  mode  thdr  escape  with  a  loss  of  8,000 
men,  16  vessels  of  war,  and  140  transports. 
From  this  time  forward  there  were  unceasing 
hostilities  between  the  Barbary  powers  and  the 
knights  of  Malta;  thence  sprang  that  system 
of  piracy  which  made  the  Algenne  coraairs  so 
terrible  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boundaries  of  Algeria  were  constantly 
ext«nded  in  the  wars  with  the  neighboring 
tribes.  Before  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
the  poaba  of  Algeria  had  advanced  westward 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  Oran,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
till  1708.  Bugia  in  the  east  was  conquered  in 
1JS64,  and  in  the  sonth  the  territory  of  Algeria 
was  extended  ss  for  as  the  desert  Several 
attempts  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  reconquer 
the  western  pro vinoes  utterly  fuled.  In  1S61 
an  entire  Spanish  army  was  annihilated  at 
Mostaganem,  the  Algerines  capturing  12,000 
men.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  in  1663  and  sab- 
seqaent  years  gained  several  successes,  but  they 
had  no  permanent  results.  The  English  under 
Blake  (I6GG),  the  French  nnder  Duqnesne 
(1082  and  1083),  the  Dutch,  and  other  pow- 
ers, at  various  times  attacked  Algiers;  and 
Duqnesne  twice  bombarded  it.  Thooaands  of 
Christian  slaves  constantly  langnished  in  captiv- 
ity in  Algiers ;  and  societies  of  pious  men  were 
formed,  whose  express  object  was  to  ransom  the 
prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  authority  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  had  been  reduced  to  a  name. 
The  janizaries  from  160O  elected  their  deys,  and 
these  finally  declared  their  independence  of 
the  Porte.  The  last  Turkish  pasha  was  expelled 
by  Dey  Ibrahim  in  1706;  and  the  janizaries 
by  tumultuous  elections  appointed  new  chiefs, 
whom  in  their  mutinies  tiiey  often  murdered. 
The  janizaries  wore  recruited  from  the  immi- 
grants f^om  Turkey,  no  native,  though  the  son 
of  a  janizary  by  a  woman  of  the  country,  being 
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sdniitted  into  their  ranks.  The  de]r  sent  occa- 
sional preaenU  to  Coustantinonle  as  a  token  of 
hia  nomiaol  allegiance ;  but  all  TegoJar  tribute 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Turks,  hampered  by 
their  constoDt  stmf^les  with  Rossia,  were  too 
weak  to  chastise  the  rebels  of  b  distant  prov- 
ince. In  1TT6  Spain  nndertook  her  last  ^eat 
expedition  agdost  Algiers.  '  The  fleet  consisted 
of  44  war  vessels  and  840  transports  onder  Ad- 
miral Cast^on,  and  the  arm?,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  O'ReiUy,  of  26,000  men. 
Like  all  the  former  expeditdons,  it  was  ntterlj 
□nsaccessfui.  The  weaker  Chrietian  powers, 
like  Naples,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Hanse 
towns,  snbmitted  to  the  annual  payment  of  a 
tribute,  which  nevertheless  did  not  always  pro- 
tect their  vessels.  England  reroained  inactive 
becanse  the  inseonritj  of  the  Mediterranean 
injured  the  commerce  of  other  powers  more 
than  her  own.  Dnring  the  French  revolution 
and  the  empire,  the  presence  of  laive  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean  put  a  check  to  the  pira- 
cies. On  the  renewal  of  peace,  however,  the 
Algerines  recommenced  their  depredations ; 
but  now  the  Americans,  who  in  179B  had  been 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  European 
nations,  and  to  subsidiEe  the  dey  for  peace,  re- 
fused the  tribute.  In  Jane,  1815,  Commo- 
dore Decatnr  enconntered  an  Algerine  squadron 
near  Cartagena,  took  a  frigate  and  a  brig,  and 
sailed  into  the  bsj  of  Algiers,  where  he  forced 
the  dey  to  surrender  all  American  prisoners, 
and  to  abandon  all  fatare  claims  for  tribute. 
This  bold  example  was  followed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  under  Lord  Eimonth,  bombarded 
the  city  in  1818,  and  rednoad  it  to  ashes,  com- 
pelliiw  the  dey  to  surrender  his  prisoners.  Pi- 
racy, however,  was  not  suppressed,  and  in  18&S 
the  Algerines  openly  seized  Italian  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  carried  their  in- 
I  the  North  sea.     Meanwhile 


serious  quarrel  had  broken  out  with  France, 
In  1828  the  dwelling  of  the  French  consnl  had 
a  roler,  Hussein 
Dnsnl  and  q>oke 
'disresptectAiUy  of  the  French  king ;  and  vari- 
ous outrages  were  committed  on  French  vessela, 
Algiers  was  blockaded,  and  negotiations  were 
■opened  between  France,  Meliemet  Ali,  and  the 
Porte,  by  which  Mehemet  Ali,  with  the  assist- 
.ance  of  France,  undertook  to  conquer  Algiers, 
and  to  pay  a  r^ular  tribute  to  the  sultan. 
This  was  broken  olf,  and  the  government  of 
'Oharles  X,  at  lost  sent  an  expedition  against 
Algiers  in  June,  1880,  consisting  of  88,001)  men 
;and  4,000  horses,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Bonrmont.  Algiers  capitulated  Jnly  4,  on  con- 
dition that  private  property  and  the  religion  of 
the  country  should  be  respectod,  and  that  the 
dey  and  his  Turks  should  retire.  The  French 
took  17  ships  of  war,  1,600  bronze  cannon,  and 
nearly  |10,000,DOO  in  specie.  They  immedi- 
ately garrisoned  Algiers,  and  established  a  mili- 
tary regency.  Sm^  squadrons  sailed  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  and  concluded  b«atiee  with  these 
slates,  whi<^  put  an  end  to  piracy.    Gen.  Bonr- 


mont was  made  a  marshal,  and  witliin  a  shwt 
time  captured  Bona,  Oran,  and  Bugia.  llie 
French  intended  to  surrender  Alters  to  the 
sultan,  and  instructions  to  that  effect  were 
aotnally  on  their  way  to  Constantinople  when 
Charles  X.  was  dethroned,  and  Louis  Philippe 
decided  to  retain  the  oonqnesL  Clausel  was 
Bent  over  as  general-in-ohief  in  place  of  Bonr- 
mont As  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  thus 
tar  ruled  Algeria,  were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Arab  and  Kabyle  tribes  soon  rose 
against  the  new  rnlers.  Each  town  had  to  be 
captured  in  detail  at  an  immense  sacri£co  of 
life.  The  Marabouts  preached  a  holy  war 
against  the  Ohristion  conquerors,  and  ^e  in- 
surgents found  an  able  chief  in  the  young  eroir 
Abd-el-Eader.  Clansel  was  replaced  by  Ber- 
thez^e,  and  the  latter  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Savary, 
dukeofEovigo,intbecour»eofl881.  In  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  natives  Savary  com- 
mitted the  most  treacherous  acts.  The  whole 
Arab  tribe  EI-UfGa,  including  the  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  mastered  in  one  night 
on  account  of  a  robbery  committed  by  stxne 
members  of  the  tribe.  In  consequence  of  such 
cruelties  the  entire  nation  again  flaw  to  arms, 
under  the  lead  of  Abd-el-Kader,  who  tnain- 
tained  tlie  struggle  through  the  reign  of  Lonie 
PhiUppe.  (See  Abd-el-Kadxb.)  In  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  he  surrendered  to  Qen.  Lamorioiire. 
The  war  against  Abd-el-Eader  thus  dosed  had 
been  rignaliEed  on  the  uart  of  tha  French  bj 
many  cruelties,  none  of  wnioh  inr>daGed  so  pain- 
M  a  sensation  as  an  act  otCkA.  P^lisaier,  in  lS4ff, 
in  nnotbering  several  hnndred  Arabs  m  a  c«t- 
em.  The  next  notable  insnrreotlou  was  that  of 
the  fanatical  Marabout  %-Bon-Zian,  who  m  1840 
raised  a  reb«lli<m  among  the  moontain  tribea, 
but  was  flnallj  porsned  by  the  Frandi  to  tbo 
osds  of  Zaatsha,  witen  he  perished  (Nor.  Se), 
with  the  entire  population  of  his  last  strong- 
hold. Gen.  St  Arnaud  in  IHGl,  and  Marshal 
Bandon  in  1867,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Kabylee. — The  administration  of  Algeria  nader- 
went  a  considerable  change  by  the  imperial 
decrees  of  1858,  which  abolished  the  office  of 
governor  general,  and  appointed  Prince  Napo- 
leon chief  of  a  special  ministry  for  Algerian  tt- 
&irB.  The  civil  districts  were  more  strictly  sep- 
arated from  the  military  territory,  and  graienil 
councils  introduced.  Bnt  after  a  trial  of  only 
two  years,  the  government  was  regarded  as  a  fidf- 
ure;  the  Algerian  ministry  was  abolished,  and 
Marshal  P£ljssier  reappointed  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor general,  which  he  had  previously  filled  for 
afewmonthBinl8Sl.  Oneofthegreatest bene- 
fits which  the  French  rule  has  conferred  upon 
both  colonists  and  natives  is  the  Bucoeasfnl  bor- 
ing of  a  number  of  artesian  wells  in  the  desert, 
the  first  of  which  was  begun  in  1868.  In  Feb- 
ruary, ISdS,  Napoleon  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
pivemor  gener^  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Algeria  properly  was  not  a  French  colony,  bnt 
an  Arabic  kingdom ;  that  it  was  wrong  to  take 
from  the  natives  any  part  of  their  property- 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tribes  and  parts  of 
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*  tribes  should  be  made  the  owners  of  the  territorj 
they  occnpied,  and  that  a  careful  legislation 
should  regulate  the  conditions  of  personal 
property.  Though  this  letter  appeared  to 
make  lome  impreadon  upon  the  minds  of  the 
nadfea,  the  jear  1864  witnessed  a  new  insarrec- 
tion  in  the  sooth  of  Algeria,  which  was  headed 
bj  Si-Lala;  hut  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
coontrj,  of  which  Gen.  MacMahon  after  the 
death  of  P^lisaier  had  been  appoint«d  governor 
general,  was  again  fully  pacified.  In  Uaj,  1866, 
Napoleon  paid  a  visit  to  Algeria,  and  there 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  population, 
ID  which  he  repeated  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  letter  to  Pfilissier.  From  October,  1865, 
to  the  beginning  of  1867,  the  French  were  again 
harassed  bj  new  inanrreotions  nnder  the  leaoer- 
sliip  of  Si-Lala  and  Bi-Uamed  ben  Hamza,  who 
in  ISfll  had  been  made  a  commander  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  Si-Hamed,  at  the  head  of  about 
12,000  cavalry,  committed  great  depredations 
among  the  tribes  ftiendlj  to  the  French  rule; 
bot  at  the  beginning  of  ISflT  all  the  insni^ents 
had  either  been  driven  into  the  Sahara  or  aimi- 
hilated.  From  1660  to  ISTO  the  colony  snffered 
from  famine,  locusts,  and  earthqnakea,  bnt  was 
almost  free  from  warfare.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  French  govern- 
ment in  July,  18T0.  called  Governor  General 
MacMahon,  and  witn  him  the  larger  portJoo  of 
the  native  troops,  to  the  seat  of  war  m  France. 
The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan  caused  insor- 
rectionary  movements  in  the  province  of  Oon- 
stantine  in  September,  18T0,  and  in  October  in 
OroD,  where  the  insurgents  werejoined  by  some 
Moroccan  tribes;  bot  Gen.  Dnrieo,  the  soooeo- 
Bor  of  MacMahon,  sncceeded  id  preventing  the 
tronblea  from  spreading.  At  the  aame  time 
the  European  colonists  asked  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  military  admintatration;  and  a  civil 
governor  was  appointed,  nnder  whom  three 
prefects  administer  the  three  provinces.  Al- 
geria also  obt^ed  representation  in  tiie  na- 
tional assembly  which  in  Febmoj'y,  1871,  met 
in  Bordeaux. — See  MacCarthy,  AU^eria  Eo- 
mana  (Algiers,  1867);  Danmas,  Lt  Sahara 
Algirim  (Paris,  1845),  L«  grand  dit«Tt  (3d  ed., 
1849),  and  io  Grande  Eabylia  (1847);  Ynsof 
(a  chief  of  the  Tnrkiah  troops  in  Algeria  who 
joined  tlie  French  a«  early  as  1883,  and  subse- 
quently rose  to  tlie  rank  of  a  general),  Sur  la 
giitrre*  m  Afriqut  (Algiers) ;  Nettement,  Ei»- 
toire  ie  la  eonqvSU  d' Alger,  eeritetar  let  doeit- 
men.lt  iniditt  et  authaitUjua  (2d  ed.,  1871). 

ILCHERO,  or  ilgberl,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  W,  coast  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  province  and  11  ra.  S.  W.  of  Sassari ;  pop, 
S,000.  It  waaa  favorite  residence  of  Charles  V. 
The  coral  fonnd  here  is  the  finest  obtained  in 
the  MeiUterranean. 

1L6IEB8  (Arab.  Al-Jetireh,  the  island,  be- 
cause there  was  originally  an  island  before  the 
oity,  which  has  been  joined  by  a  mole),  a  sea- 
port and  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  lat  88°  47'  N., 
Ion.  8°  4'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  and  dependent  on 
the  Ottoman  empire,  but  sinoe  1880  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Algeria. 
The  popnlation,  which  nnder  the  Turks  was 
estimated  at  100,000,  has  since  been  ant^ect  to 
great  fiactnations.  In  1888  it  was  80,895;  in 
1846, 70,683 ;  in  1861,  60,111 ;  in  1863,  68,816 ; 
in  1866,  62,614 ;  and  at  present  it  is  estimated 
at  60,000.  Of  these,  16,000  are  French  and 
6,000  Jews.  The  Jews  have  ainoe  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  conntry  by  the  French  become  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  population,  own- 
ing most  of  the  land  in  the  city.    The  naUvei 
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numafsctnre  omiB,  leather,  silk  stnfifa,  Jewds, 
Ao.  The  town  is  bailt  in  the  form  of  em  itm- 
phitheatre,  on  the  K.  slope  of  Mount  Boi^orin, 
which  rises  600  feet  above  the  bay,  and  as 
eeen  from  a  distance  presents  a  very  imposing 
and  pictnresqne  appeanuice,  heightened  bj  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  its  honaea,  which  rise  in 
terraoes  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  conee- 
quence  of  earthquakes  they  are  seldom  bnilt 
more  than  one  story  above  the  basement  On 
the  snmmit  and  overlooUng  the  town  stands 
the  Oasbah,  the  oastle  in  which  the  last  dey 
lived.  Its  walls  are  SO  feet  thick,  and  the  in- 
terior consists  of  a  large  conrtjard  and  some 
foQr  or  live  stories  of  porches  arched  and  pil- 
lared after  the  twisted  spiral  Byzantine  order. 
It  also  cDctaina  several  other  houses  and  gardens 
adorned  with  sycamores  and  bananas.  The 
city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  and  12 
thick,  with  towers  and  batteries.  Eaoh  side 
of  the  harbor  is  defended  by  a  strong  battery. 
Many  of  the  streets  of  Alters,  like  those  of 
other  Moorish  towns,  are  narrow  and  tortnoos, 
bnt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  arcades  have 
been  built  and  the  streets  widened,  giving 
the  place  a,  French  aspect.  All  the  atreeta 
now  nave  French  names.  Al^pers  bos  a  light- 
hoase,  arsenal,  dockyard,  many  moeqaes,  banks, 
theatres,  fountains,  baths,  factories,  hotels, 
several  synasogKea,  a  handsome  cathedral  and 
three  other  Rconan  Catholic  churches,  a  Prot- 
estant chapel,  sii  colleges,  an  episcopal  sem- 
inarj,  a  government  honee,  exchange,  bish- 
op's palace,  and  public  library.  In  1888  an 
episcopal  see  was  established  in  Algiers,  which 
in  1867  was  elevated  to  an  archbishopric.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory,  of 
an  academy,  a  lyeenm,  an  Arabic-French  col- 
1^,  a  Tnaseum,  and  other  Uterary  institutions. 
The  governor  general  of  the  French  poeaes- 
trions  in  Africa  and  other  chief  functionaries 
reude  here.  The  port  is  a  sheltered  body  of 
water  of  about  220  acres.  It  was  first  formed 
bj  Barharoasa  in  1680 ;  the  French  govern- 
ment have  spent  upon  it  upward  of  20,000,- 
000  francs,  in  1863  a  rsilrosd  was  built  be- 
tween Algiers  and  Blidoh,  30  m.,  and  a  tele- 
graph cable  was  lud  between  Algiers  and 
France.  Algiers  has  become  the  entrepot  of 
foar  fifths  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Steam 
vessels  start  for  this  port  from  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  passage  is  made  in  48  or  60 
honra.  The  commerce  between  France  and 
Algiers  is  regarded  as  a  coasting  trade  and  re- 
served to  vessels  of  French  register  only.  The 
Imports  are  chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spirits, 
uid  cloths;  and  the  exports,  grain,  wool, 
hides,  tobacco,  iron  and  oopper  ore,  and  coral. 

AUiOl  BIT,  an  indentation  of  the  8.  E.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony,  about  426  m.  E.  of 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  has  excellent  an- 
chorage, and  receivea  the  Sunday  river.  Near 
Cape  Recife,  the  W.  point,  is  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  port  of  Uitenhase,  16  m.  inland. 

ALGOIU,  a  Judicial  district  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada  forming  the  extreme  N.  W. 


ALQONQUINS 

part  ot  the  province,  bordering  on  Lakes  Sdp»-' 
rior  and  Hnron,  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the 
most  westerly  branch  of  the  French  river; 
pop.  in  18T1,  4,807.  The  W.  and  N.  bounda- 
ries are  undetermined,  but  the  area  is  prob- 
obly  not  less  than  40,000  so.  m.  The  district  is 
divided  into  East,  West,  and  Centre.  Intheflrat 
are  Sillamey,  Spanish  River,  and  UissisBaga ; 
in  tlie  second,  Bruce  Mines  and  8ault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie; in  the  third,  Batchewaning,  Michipocoter, 
PicSt.  Ignace,  Nipigon,  andKaminiatiqna.  The 
chief  productions  are  timber  and  minerals ;  but 
though  its  pine  forests  have  been  worked  for  20 
years,  the  mines,  rich  in  copper,  silver,  iron,  and 
tin,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  neglected  WU 
1871,  when  a  large  number  of  Americans  en- 
gaged in  mlver  mining,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  about  20  mines  had  been  opened,  generally 
with  great  promise  of  success.  The  Lake  Sn- 
p«rior  part  of  the  district  is  probably  one  of  the 
richest  nuneral  regions  anywhere  known.  In 
1847  numerous  companies  were  formed  to  work 
the  mines,  but  most  of  them  failed,  and  some 
years  ego  the  government  cancelled  many  of 
the  grants  and  resmned  the  land.  This  district  is 
approached  by  steamboats,  which  ply  regularly 
in  summer.    Capital,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

iliGONQUIlffi,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes  in 
N^orth  America,  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  centnry  covered  a  vast  region, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the 
Esquimaux,  on  the  northwest  by  the  Athabas- 
can tribes,  on  the  west  by  the  Dakotas,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Catawbas,  Cherokeea,  Ho- 
bilian  tribes,  and  Natchez,  and  extending  from 
about  lat.  87°  to  68°  S.,  and  fnan  Ion.  3C°  £. 
to  16°  W.  of  Washington.  AH  the  tribes  of 
the  family  were  nomedio,  cnltivating  very 
little  ground,  and  moving  about  in  then-  own 
districts  as  hunting  and  fishing  required.  They 
reeemble  each  other  strongly  in  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  differences  of  dialect  are 
eaaily  traced  to  a  common  source.  Within  the 
same  lunits  also  dwelt  the  Winnebagoes,  a  Da- 
kota tribe,  in  the  west,  snd  a  large  family  of 
tribes  extending  from  Lake  Huron  through  the 
present  state«  of  New  York  and  Ohio  to  North 
Carolina,  and  compriMng  the  Wyandote  or  Hu- 
rons,  Tionontatez,  Nentres,  Iroquois,  Andostes 
or  Susquehaunas,  Nottowajs,  Tuscaroras,  and 
some  smaller  tribes,  all  of  the  same  origin  and  lan- 
guage, but  differing  essentially  from  the  Algou- 
quins.  The  chief  Algonquin  tribes  were  Che 
Crees,ftomHndsonBay  to  Lake  Superior;  Nss- 
qnapees,  on  the  Sagnen^ ;  Hontsgnais,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence;  Algonqnina  proper,  on  the  Otta- 
wa; Nipisangs  and  Ottawas,  on  Manitouline; 
CbippewBS,  Henomoneea,  and  Pottawatomies, 
on  Lake  Michigan;  Miamis,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Kicka- 
pooe,  andIllinois,iQ  the  west;  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic the  Micmaca,  Etechemins,  Abenaqnis,  Boko- 
kes,  Massochnsetts  tribes,  Pequods,  Narragan- 
setts,  Mohegsns,  I^enni  Lenape  or  Delawares, 
Nantiookes,  the  Powhatan  tribes  in  Virginia, 
Pamptiooes  in  North  Carolina,  and  Shawnese 
in  the  south.    West  of  the  Mississippi  were 
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th«  Blac&feet  and  Cheyennes,  regarded  as  iso- 
lated brauchea  of  the  same  family.  Various 
di&leets  of  the  Algonqnin  have  heen  studied 
and  reduced  to  grammatical  rulea,  bj  raission- 
arieB  and  others,  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  being  tbe 
most  extensive  work  published  in  it,  while  the 
khors  of  Eliot,  Edwards,  Roger  Williams,  House, 
Schoolcraft,  Zeisberger,  Du  Ponceau,  Gravier, 
Rale,  L«  Bonlonger,  Baraga,  and  Cuoq  fumiah 
the  boat  data  for  stud;  and  comparison.  Ac 
the  beginning  of  the  ITth  century  the  Algon- 
qnins  numbered  apparently  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million ;  and  tbe  Hnrrivors  must  even 
now  nnmber  40,000.— There  is  no  little  con- 
fusion in  the  later  writers  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  AJgonqnin  tribe,  from  which  the  familj 
took  its  name;  but  from  tbe  earlier  ejplorers 
it  is  evident  that  they  lived  on  the  Ottawa 
river,  the  chief  band  being  called  also  Kicbi- 
sipirini  (men  of  the  great  river).  They  were 
enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  and  levied  a  sort  of 
toll  OD  all  the  canoes  that  passed  down  the 
nver  to  trade  with  Enropeans.  They  induced 
the  French  to  join  in 'the  war  against  the  Iro- 

Suois,  bnt  were  alcnost  annihilated  by  war  and 
iseaae.  The  only  remnant  of  the  Algonquine 
is  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Uountwns.    Their 
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dialect  has  been  modified  by  intemiixtnre  with 
the  kindred  Nipigsings  and  Ojibways,  so  that  its 
original  dialectic  forms  are  scarcely  traceable. 

ALGDIZIL,  or  UgaatU,  in  Spain,  an  inferior 
officer  of  the  law,  answering  to  a  constable  or 
bailiCf.  The  algaazils  are  appointed  by  the 
judges,  the  alguatil  mayor  or  head  constable 
by  the  town  council. 

AtmjIA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Spain, 
from  the  Arabic  al  and  hammiyat^  e.  warm 
bath.  The  most  important  is  about  26  m.  8. 
W.  of  Granada,  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
Sierra  de  T^ada;  pop.  about  T,G0O.  Its  mine- 
ral waters  were  in  much  request  among  the 
Moors,  who  drew  a  large  revenue  from  the 
springs.  The  water  is  snlpburons,  strongly  im- 
})regnated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  on  tbe  surface 
a  substance  like  oil  may  be  ol)served ;  while  in 
cold  weather  a  sort  of  soapy  snbitajice  is  de- 
posited on  the  pipes  through  which  the  water 
passes.  In  Roman  times  the  ute  was  occupied 
by  Artigi  (or  Astigi)  Julienms,  one  of  the  caief 
inland  cities  of  Bsatica.  It  was  afterward  a 
Moorish  stronghold,  in  which  the  treasury  of 
the  kings  of  Granada  was  guarded.  It  waa 
captured  by  the  Spaniards  by  a  night  assault  in 
February,  1482.  ■ 


Tb«  Albunbn,  I 

lUlMBli  (Ar.  KaV-al-hamrah,  the  red 
castle),  a  suburb  of  Granada,  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner  known  to  the  middle  ages, 
capable  of  containing  40,000  men,  and  enclos- 
ing the  exquisite  remains  of  a  Moorish  palace, 
whose  beauties  have  been  celebrated  by  all 
travellers,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  the  pen 
of  Washington  Irving.  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  noble  woods,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
built  with  BUmptuousness  and  yet  with  taste, 
this  beautiful  spot  contained  everything  that 
could  contribute  to  the  security  and  gradSca- 


tion  of  tbe  Granadian  princes.  The  Hall  of 
Lions  is  the  grand  apartment  of  tbe  palace ;  it 
is  BO  called  from  a  splendid  fountain  supported 
by  lions,  and  is  entirely  conBtmoted  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  ornamented  with  tbe  most 
delicate  fretwork  and  arabesques.  The  Halt 
of  the  Abencerri^es  is  still  more  beautiful. 
The  ceiling  is  of  cedar  wood,  inl^d  with 
mother-of-pearl,  Ivory,  and  silver;  and  the 
walla  are  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  arn- 
besquee  of  tbe  most  elegant  and  intricate  de- 
sign.   The  colors  still  ret^  their  brilliancy. 
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and  the  delicate  filigree  and  traoerj  mre  in  per- 
fect order,  after  a  lapse  <rf  BOO  years.     The 
principal  building  waa  begun  bj  Ibn  al-Ahmar 
m  1248,  and  finished  bj  Ua  grandma  Moham- 
med III.  about  1814,  bat  the  piindpal  decora' 
tor  wsB  YuBof  I. 
Since  the  Oaatil- 
iao    conqneBt  of 
Oranada   it    has 
□ndergone  a  ae- 
ries    of     disfig- 
nrementa  almost 
w  i  tboat  interrop- 
tion.    CharleaV. 
modernized  some 
of  its  moat  charac- 
teristio    portdona 
in  order  to  fit  it 

dence.  BacoMsive 
goremore  after- 
ward pillaged  iL 
The  French  blew 
Dp  eight  of  the 
towers  and  tried 
to  demoliah  the 
whole  i  and  it  ia 
oiiij  within  t«n 
years  that  tiie  re- 
mains have  re- 
ceived intelligent 
care.  Thepalaoe 
IS  now  nnder  the 
charge  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  nam- 
ber  of  invalid  sol- 
diera.  The  Al- 
hambra  style  is 
reproduced  ia  a 
particolor    court 

ID  the  crystal  pal-  iDtortoroCthe 

aceatSydenbarn: 
and  Owen  Jones  has  published  a  work  richly 
illastrated  on  the  omamentaldon  and  architec- 
ture of  the  Alhambra. 

ALHOXDEGA,  a  fortified  granary  in  the  sab- 
urbs  of  Gaan^iiato,  Mexico,  which  gives  ita 
name  to  the  first  battle  between  the  insoi^nts 
andthetroop«(^tbemot)iercountryinlS10.  Af- 
ter the  priest  Hidalgohad  taken  op  arms,  he  first 
.  endeavored  to  attack  Guanajuato,  against  which 
he  marched  Sept.  28.  Riaflon,  the  commander, 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  city,  but  shut 
himself  up  with  the  Spanish  troops  and  old 
Spaniorda  in  the  Alhondega.  The  Spaniards 
were  well  armed,  and  the  troops  of  Hidalgo, 
except  two  Creole  regiments,  were  equipped 
with  slings,  bowa,  pikes,  macA(U4  or  cane 
koives,  and  clnbs.  The  Indiaos  assaulted  the 
place  with  great  gallantry,  charging  up  to  the 
Spanish  artillery,  which  they  souf;ht  to  muizle 
with  their  hats  sad  blankets.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spanish  fire  did  fearful  execution, 
until  at  lasi  the  guns  being  without  balls, 
sliells  were  improvised  by  filling  with  powder 
the  iron  fiosks  in  which  quicksilver  was  brought 


AU 

ft-om  Spain,  and  firing  them  among  the  aae^- 
anta.     It  has  also  been  said  that  bags  of  dollars 
were  aled  instead  of  grape-shot  by  the  des- 
perat«  defenden.    At  lost  Riaflon  was  killed, 
the  works  were  carried  by  storm,  and  the  whole 
garrison  was  mas- 
sacred.   The  num- 
ber of  victims  ia 
estimated  at  2, 000, 
one   family  alone 
having     lost      1 7 
members.         The 
battle   terminated 
on    Friday  night, 
and  on  Saturday 
morning     not     a 
Spaniard  was  alive 
in  the  city,  and  the 
very  houses  they 
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ILI,  pasha  of 
Janina,  bom  at 
Tepeleni,  Albania, 
about  1741,  eze- 
cnted  in  February, 
1S!2.  His  family 
had  for  genera- 
tions held  the  town 
and  territory  of 
Tepeleni  as  a  fief 
from  the  pasha  of 
Berat  His  father, 
having  been  driv- 
en from  hia  home 
by  his  own  broth- 
ers, afterward  be- 
sieged them  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of 
klepbts  and  hom- 
ed them  alive.  Hia 
mother,  of  the 
wealthy  Eamco  family,  was  noted  for  her  fnro- 
eioaa  character.  At  her  instigation  the  young 
Ali^llat«d  with  brigands,  and  having  regained 
his  fother's  estates,  made  marauding  incursions 
into  neighboring  territories.  His  subsequent 
alKnnce  with  the  poaha  of  Janina,  and  tlie  ex- 
tent of  his  depredations,  anbiectedhim  for  some 
time  to  the  displeasnre  of  the  Porte;  but  after 
the  eseontlon  of  his  father-in-law,  the  paaha  of 
Delvino,  and  the  marria^  of  the  latter's  snc- 
oessor  with  All's  sister,  he  acquired  supporters 
at  the  divaa,  and  procured  the  appointment  of 
sub-inspector  of  highways,  in  which  post  ha 
componnded  with  robbers  for  a  ahare  of  the 
booty.  His  superior  was  beheaded,  while  AU 
saved  himself  by  timely  preaents  at  Constanti- 
nople. During  the  war  of  1787  and  the  sao- 
ceeding  years,  between  the  Forte  and  Russia 
and  Austria,  Ali  Pasha,  though  keepmg  up  a 
treasonable  correspoudence  with  the  Russians, 
rendered  good  service  te  Turkey.  He  obtained 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  public  high- 
ways, with  peremptory  orders  to  suppress 
brigandage.     Levying  a  strong  force,  be  soon 
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nrried  out  his  iiutnictioiu,  and  haTing  cleared 
the  roads  and  made  war  cm  hia  formar  Hlf,  the 
paaba  of  Jonina,  he  aonoooted  a  forged  order 
from  the  Porte  under  which  he  oooupied  that 
paahalio,  .the  Bubordinate  bers  of  which  were 
m  a  state  of  ooen  revolt  His  pahlio  services, 
and  still  more  hia  briberr,  procured  him  the  ap- 
ptuntmeat  to  the  ptwholia  m  1788,  and  by  force 
or  fraud  he  est^ed  hia  domiaion  over  the 
greater  part  of  northern  Greece.  He  seized 
the  Venetian  territorieg  on  the  ooaat  of  Alba- 
nia so  Hoon  aa  the  French  army  occupied  the 
Italian  possesakms  of  the  repnblio  in  1TB7,  and 
opened  a  negotiatitm  with  Napoleon  for  his 
■apport  in  case  the  French  expedition 
Toriej  shoald  snoceed.  Napmeon 
Pooqiieville  to  Janina;  bat  on  the  defeat  of 
the  French  in  %jpt  All  Pasha  sided  with  tjie 
Turks  and  the  English,  and  asaisted  in  driving 
out  the  French  from  Preveea  and  Parga  (1802). 
He  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Saliotes,  an  independent  Christian  moon- 
t^eer  popnlation  of  £piras,  and  anbdued  them 
0SO3)  oAn  three  jears'  heroic  resistance  on 
their  parL  He  otiU  ctmtinned  to  keep  np  a 
show  of  alliance  to  the  Porte,  bj  which  he 
was  appoint«d  governor  general  of  Honmelia. 
Hia  Bcnenies  of  affirandizeroent  were  notorioos, 
but  he  bribed  Tnrkigh  officials,  and  never 
openly  set  the  power  of  the  Forte  at  defi' 
ance.  This  oantioua  policjr  was  at  lost  forgot- 
ten. Ismail  Paaho,  a  former  confidant  of  Ati, 
hdd  an  ^poiutment  at  Constantinople.  A)i, 
dther  from  revenge  or  fear  of  disclosures,  hired 
■nnnnninn  to  kill  him.  The  attempt  having  Ml- 
ed,  the  anaenns  made  a  fall  coafession.  All 
was  now  outlawed.  An  army  marched  against 
him,  whiob  he  at  first  repulsed  (1821),  but  at 
last,  iMweged  by  Enrshid  Pasha  in  Janina,  and 
deMTted  by  his  Ottoman  adhra-Mita,  he  retired  to 
A  atrongfawd  (hi  the  lake,  in  whitdi  he  kept  his 
treasBres  and  hismagasiue,  threatening  to  blow 
Umadf  np  nnlaaa  he  reoeived  an  amnesty.  The 
cQindity  of  the  Turks  b^ng  aroosed  b;  his 
treaaiir&  it  beoame  important  to  secnre  the 
place.  The  inoidenta  of  the  doting  scene  are 
TOiiotialy  narrated;  bnt  the  general  facts  are 
that  he  was  deluded  by  a  pretended  firman  of 
pudoo  into  a  persimal  interview  with  Knr- 
ahid  Paaha,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  a 
small  body  of  hia  offleers.  In  this  interview 
the  saltan's  commands  for  his  decapitation 
were  made  known,  on  which  All  Pasha  imme- 
diately fired  at  his  enemies,  and  killed  or 
wounded  eosae,  bat  was  himself  shot  dead. 
His  head  was  cut  offend  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Only  about  20,000,000  francs  of  his  money  were 
fbond  by  the  Turks.  His  daughters  were  sold 
as  slaves;  his  eons  were  all  put  to  death ;  his 
danghter-in-law  was  dishonored  and  drowned. 
Aa  £e  contributed  to  the  prospterity  of  the  tor- 
ritories  under  his  role,  he  was  regarded  as  rather 
■n  enlightened  ruler  by  many  Englishmen,  in- 
eluding  LtMil  Byron,  who  visited  him  at  Janina. 
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op  by  Mohammed,  his  blood  relation,  married 

the  prophet's  daughter  Fatimo,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  his  first  disciple.  On  the  death 
of  Mohammed  without  male  issue,  he  had 
claims  OS  next  of  kin  to  the  snocession ;  bnt  he 
deferred  to  those  of  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  0th- 
man,  who  were  successively  elected  by  the 
Moslems,  and  were  supported  by  Ayesha,  the 

frophet's  widow,  on  inveterate  enemy  of  AIL 
t  was  not  till  after  the  assassination  of  0th- 
man  that  he  assumed  the  sovereign  power. 
The  question  of  his  right  to  the  snceession  di- 
vides the  Mohammedan  world  into  the  two 
great  seota  of  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  the  former 
denying  All's  right,  the  latter  affirming  it. 
All's  first  act  of  power  was  the  suppression  of 
a  rebellion  fomented  by  otlier  pretenders  to  the 
crown,  who  were  abetted  by  Ayesba.  The 
rebels  Zobair  and  Talha  were  defeated  and 
sl^n,  and  Ayesha  was  taken  prisoner.  A  new 
opponent  soon  arose  in  Moawiyah,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  in  Bamoscns, 
and  even  carried  the  war  into  Ali's  own  terri- 
tories and  seized  the  two  holy  cities.  Three 
fanatics,  having  determined  on  ridding  the 
worid  of  both  pretenders,  auoceeded  in  killing 
Ali,  bnt  failed  m  their  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Moawiyah.  Ali  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Hassan,  succeeded  him  for  a  short  time. 

ALIBIIID,  Laila,  a  Frenchman  notorious  for 
his  attempt  to  murder  Louis  Philippe,  bom  at 
Ntmes  in  1810,  died  on  the  scaffold,  July  11, 
1S3S.  In  his  18th  year  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  volunteer.  Daring  the  revolntion  of  1S30 
he  went  over  to  the  popular  ride,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  barricades.  Invalided  in  1834, 
he  resided  alternately  at  Perpignan,  Baroelona, 
and  Paris.  His  attempt  to  snoot  the  king,  in- 
spired by  political  f^iaticism  and  a  morbid 
satiety  of  life,  was  made  June  20,  1839,  as  his 
m^eaty  was  leaving  the  Tuileries  in  lus  carriage. 
Bemg  instantiy  seized  by  the  soldiery,  his  only 
regret  was  that  he  had  ^led  in  his  endeavor. 

USBXXT,  J«u  Leah,  a  French  physician, 
known  for  liis  study  of  cutaneous  diseases,  bom 
in  Yillefranche,  May  26,  1776,  died  in  Paris, 
Nov,  8, 1837.  His  inaugural  thesis,  on  "  Perni- 
cious Intermittent  Fevers,"  passed  through  five 
editions  and  had  an  unusual  success  for  a  treat- 
ise of  that  nature.  About  1  BOS  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  St.  Louis  in  Fans, 
and  immediately  began  the  investigation  of  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  publishing  in  ISOO  the  first 
nnmbersofhisgreat  work  on  cutaneous  diseases. 
In  1821  hf  was  appointed  to  the  chur  of  the- 
rapeutics in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Ho  wrote 
on  a  variety  of  medical  subjects,  and  was  re- 
markable for  an  elegant  style.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  toeiiti  midicaU  d'Smula- 
tion,  and  several  of  the  addresses  which  he 
pronounced  before  this  society  did  much  to 
establish  his  literary  reputation.  He  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by  whom  he 
was  created  a  baron  and  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  He  was  also  physician  to  Charles  X. 
His  principal  works  ore :  Traiti  de»Jiivre»  per- 
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nieUuM»intermittente4  (ISOi)-  Deteriptum da 
maladies  de  la  peau  obi&rvie*  d  rhipital  St. 
Louit  (large  folio,  with  6!  plutoB,  lB06-'26); 
Pricit  thtorigue  et  pratique  tur  la  maladie» 
d<ioyeau(1810-'18);  FAysiohgie  det  poMtioru, 
on  nouvelU  doctrine  dee  tentimenl*  moraux 
(1625);  MonegrapAU  dee  dermatotit  (1632); 
Clinique  de  VhSpital  St.  Louie  (1833). 

iU  lET,  a  Caucasian  slave,  who,  bf  the  fftvor 
of  his  master,  Ibrahim  Be^,  rose  to  wealth  and 
importaoce  in  Egypt,  and  became  one  of  the 
Mameluke  bejs,  born  in  1T2B,  died  in  1773.  He 
became  chief  of  the  Uamelnkes  in  1TS3,  and, 
liaving  secured  himself  adherents  in  Cairo,  he 
slaughtered  the  other  be;s  in  1T6S,  and  as- 
sumed the  ^vernment,  proclaiming  himself 
saltan  in  176B.  The  Porte,  then  occupied 
with  war  agunst  Russia,  left  him  uncontrolled. 
His  idea,  derived  from  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, was  the  restoration  of  the  E^ptian 
kingdom.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Daher, 
pasha  of  Acre,  and  the;  seized  on  Mecca,  and 
sent  a  fleet  into  the  Red  sea.  In  I7T0  tiier 
overraa  Bjria,  and  Daher  and  Mohammed, 
All's  general  and  adopted  son,  having  routed 
the  Turkish  army,  were  on  the  point  of  render- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  country,  when 
Mohammed,  either  alarmed  for  himself  or  gain- 
ed over  by  the  Turks,  precipitately  quitted  the 
army,  and,  returning  to  Egypt,  engaged  in  a 
war  against  All,  who  fled.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, renewed  the  contest  jointly  with  Daher, 
and  for  a  time  with  great  success,  but  was 
finally  captured  in  battle  and  slain. 

1L1C1NT&    ■■  A  8.  E.  maritime  province  of 


Spun,  forming  a  port  of  the  former  kingd( 
of  Valencia;  area,  2,0eS  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18 
(estimated),  426,656.     Onehalf  of  the  province 
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consists  of  a  bare  chain  of  high  mountains, 
with  partly  sterile  steppes,  without  trees  or 
water;  but  the  southern  portion  is  generally 
level  and  fertile,  with  a  mild  climate,  and  agri- 
culture flonrishes.      Among  the  products  are 


is  the   Segura.     The  principal   towns, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Alcoy,  Denia,  Villa- 

S'oyosa,  J\iona,  Monovar,  Elche,  and  Ori- 
uela.  IL  The  capital  of  the  province,  and 
the  principal  port  of  Valencia,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean,  230  m.  8.  E.  of  Madrid ;  pop. 
about  82,000.  It  is  situated  partly  on  t^e 
slope  of  a  hill  400  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  strong  castle,  and  partly  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay.  The  latter  portion  is  modem  and 
elegant.  From  the  northeni  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain is  produced  the  celebrated  Aloque  wine. 
The  commerce  of  Alicante  was  formerly  ex- 
tensive, but  has  decreased  dniing  tfac  last  20 
years.  The  chief  exports  are  raisins,  almonda, 
olive  oil,  saffron,  ana  vanilla.  The  city  has  a 
cathedral,  a  government  tobacco  factory  em- 
ploying about  4,500  girls,  and  a  bull  ring  capa- 
ble of  seating  11,000  persons. 

iUClTl.    8ee  Lioata. 

ILIEN,  a  person  who  was  bom  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  allegiance  of  a  country,  and 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  that  country.  Not  all 
foreign-born  persons  are  aliens  by  our  law,  be- 
cause they  may  be  within  certain  excepted 
classes,  as  the  children  of  the  nation's  ambassa- 
dors bom  in  other  countries,  or  of  American 
citizens  temporarily  sojourning  abroad ;  or  they 
may  have  become  citizens  by  naturalization. 
In  the  United  States  citizenship  and  alienage 
are  determined  by  tbe  laws  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  subject  of  naturalization  under 
these  laws  is  treated  elsewhere.  (See  Natd- 
SALizATioN.) — Attica,  the  foremost  state  of  an- 
cient Greece,  treated  foreigners  with  much  lib- 
erality. While  Bparta  was  jealous  of  strangers 
and  excluded  them,  at  Athens  forei^ers  were 
freely  admitted,  and  at  one  time  constitnted  half 
her  residents.  They  were  subjected  to  taxes 
and  to  some  other  hght  burdens  and  disabili- 
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mposedon  n 
but  on  the  whole  the  pol- 
icy observed  toward  them 
was  humane  and  generous, 
and  sometimes  iney  were 
received  into  citizenship. 
In  other  states  of  Greece 
individuals  and  sometimes 
whole  classes  of  aliens 
were  endowed  with  civil 
rights,  such  as  the  privi- 
lege of  intermarriage,  of 

'    holding  real  property,  and 

j  of  exemption  from  special 
taxation.    In  Rome,  nn- 

I  der  the  emperora,  foreiKn- 
<:ra  could  acquire  and  die- 

I  pose  of  property,  could  de- 
vise and  inherit  it,  and  sue 
inthecourts;  andtheyen- 

I  joyed  other  rights  accord- 
ed by  the^u<;«n(tum,  that 
is  to  say,  the  mere  natural 
rights  of  persons,  though 
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thef  were  deemed  the  especial  and  distinctiTe 
privUege  of  Roman  citizens.  In  Germao;  and 
iWioe,  in  the  later  periods,  foreigners  were 
not  only  denied  civil  ngbts,  but  were  forced  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  die  native  barons  or 
seignenrs,  who  imposed  the  heaviest  exactione 
as  the  price  of  their  protection.  In  France,  in 
some  districts,  the  alien  was  forbidden,  after  a 
certwn  t«rm  of  rewdence,  to  leave  the  lord's 
domain;  aud  if  he  died  within  it,  leaving  no 
heirs  there,  the  lord  claimed  the  right  of  sac- 
ceffiion  to  his  property.  Thb  prerogative  of 
j  the  seignenra,  later  assamed  bj  the  sovereign 

'  hiniBelf,  was  what  in  modern  times  was  known 

as  the  droit  d^avhaijta.  It  has  existed  down 
to  a  very  recent  period  in  Earone,  at  least  in 
the  milder  form  of  the  druit  dt  astraetion,  and 
practicallr  eziata  now,  or  did  onlj  a  few  years 
ago,  as  Mr.  Attorney  General  Cushing  aag- 
gested.  In  man;  of  our  own  atates;  and  it  is 
the  sabject  of  clanses  in  some  of  our  latest 
treaties  with  Enroptau  powers.  This  droit 
d^aiibaine,  as  it  was  asserted  by  the  king  of 
France,  consisted  sometiines  in  a  right  to  levy  a 
tax  on  strangers  on  certain  occasions,  and  some- 
times in  the  claim  of  inheriting  to  strangers  who 
left  no  heirs  within  the  kingdom.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  France  in  1T9<X  restored  by  the  Code 
NajioUon  on  the  plea  of  reciprocity,  and  abol- 
ished finally  in  1B19,  when  the  right  of  sacces- 
■ion  was  conceded  to  foreigners  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  was  ei\joyed  by  native-born  French- 
men. The  French  legislation  has  had  the  effect 
to  break  down  this  exaction  in  other  European 
states;  but  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Btates 
have  not  been  so  liberal.  A  very  recent  treaty 
with  Frossia,  which  will  illnstrate  the  present 
intemational  practice  on  this  point,  contwned 
provimons  intended  to  relieve  the  subjects  of 
Pmasia  from  their  disabihties  in  respect  to  real 
and  personal  property  here,  and  declared  that 
on  the  death  of  sach  an  alien  in  poesesdon  of 
property,  his  heirs  should  have  reasonable  time 
to  sell  it  and  withdraw  the  proceeds,  "exempt 
hoTD  all  droits  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Btates."  Soon  after 
the  oonclnsion  of  this  treaty,  the  Pmseion  min- 
ister complained  that  his  conntrymen  did  not 
enjoy  in  all  oar  states  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
stipnlation,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the 
feaeral  government  could  make  a  treaty  whose 
proviMons  of  this  character  could  bind  the 
states ;  for  though  the  federal  government  has 
supreme  and  exolosive  oogniimnce  of  questions 
of  citizenship  and  alienage  merely,  yet  each  state 
is  at  liberty  to  moke  its  own  laws  in  relation 
to  the  ei^oyment  and  devolution  of  property 
within  its  own  limits.  The  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney general  was  very  clear  and  explicit  to 
the  effect  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
general  government  mast  bind  the  states  as  to 
the  provimons  in  question.  But,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, no  decision  on  the  sul^ect  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  oonrte, — As  to  real  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  forfeiture  in  the  state 
or   sovereign,  aliens   nnder  the 
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may  take  by  act  of  the  party,  as  the  phrase  is, 
though  they  may  not  take  by  act  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  an  alien  may  take  real  estate 
by  purchase,  or  even  by  devise,  these  being 
acts  of  parties ;  hot  he  cannot  take  by  inherit- 
ance, for  that  is  a  mere  operation  ol'  the  law. 
When  the  alien  takes,  as  in  the  two  former 
cases,  the  estate  vests  in  him,  and  he  may  hold 
it  against  every  one  but  the  state ;  nor  can  the 
state  enforce  its  right  of  forfeiture  without 
proceedings  for  that  purpose,  or,  in  legal  phra- 
seology, withont  an  inquest  of  office  found. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  alien  may  exercise  com- 
plete legal  domain  over  the  property,  just  aa  a 
citizen  may  do.  But  though  he  may  sell  it,  his 
grantee  takes  no  better  title  than  the  alien  bad, 
and  he  is  therefore  as  liable  to  forfeit  the  lands 
as  the  alien  waa  At  common  law,  as  inst  im- 
plied, the  alien  has  no  inheritable  blooo,  that  is 
to  say,  he  can  neither  take  nor  transmit  real 
property  by  descent.  Thus  it  was 'formerly 
nela  that  a  grandson  could  not  inherit  to  hie 
grandfather,  though  both  were  native-bom 
subjects,  if  the  intervening  son,  the  grandsoa's 
father,  were  an  alien.  Bat  a  statute  was  pass- 
ed in  the  reign  of  William  III.  which  onred 
this  disability,  by  providing  that  native-bom 
oitiEens  might  iimerit  to  their  anceet^rs,  not- 
withstanding the  alienage  of  any  intervening 
ancestor.  This  statute  was  reCnacted  in  18S0 
in  New  York,  and  in  many  other  states  before 
that  time.— The  disabilities  of  aliens  in  respect 
to  real  property  have  been  materially  lessened 
in  most  of  our  states ;  and  in  some  they  are 
entirely  removed,  aa  in  Massachu setts,  Mary- 
land, Florida,  Ohio,  lUinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Nevada.  In  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  many  others, 
the  alien  may  take,  hold,  and  devise  lands  after 
declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  in 
conformity  with  the  naturalization  laws.  In 
Connecticut  and  California  the  alien,  if  a  resi- 
dent in  the  state,  may  purchase,  hold,  inherit, 
and  transmit  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
citizen.  The  right  of  forfeiture,  it  sbonld  be 
observed,  is  very  rarely  exercised  by  the  states ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  legislatures  are  very  liberal 
in  making  laws  to  cure  defects  of  titles  arising 
out  of  the  alienage  of  former  holders,  and  in 
releasing  in  favor  of  the  natural  heirs  tne  right 
of  escheat  which  may  have  accrued  to  the 
state  by  the  death  of  an  alien  ancestor  in  pos- 
session of  lands, — In  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty, aliens  may  at  common  law  take,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  it,  and  moke  and  enforce  contracts 
in  respect  to  it,  just  as  native  citizens  may  do. 
An  alien  in  New  York  may  take  a  purchase- 
money  mortgage  on  land  sold  by  him,  and  on  a 
foreclosure  may  buy  and  hold  the  land.  But 
it  b  donbtfbl  whether  he  could  make  such  a 

iiurohase  on  foreclosure  of  bis  mortgage  on 
anda  in  which  he  never  had  any  other  titio 
than  the  mortgage.  The  revisers  in  1680  pro- 
posed a  section  to  confer  the  power,  but  it  was 
not  adopted. — An  alien  enemy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sulgect  of  a  state  actually  at  war  with  na. 
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cannot  maintain  an  action  in  oar  courts,  nnless 
he  ia  here  bj  license  of  our  goTeniment  or  ia 
otherwise  under  its  protection.  But  an  aUen 
friend,  whether  resident  here  or  not,  may  sustain 
in  onr  conrts  an  action  like  our  own  citizens  for 
an;  ii^ury  to  his  person  or  rights.  As  to  non- 
resident aliens,  an  illostration  of  the  role  ia 
furnished  bj  the  suits  for  iniringement  of  trade 
marks  in  this  country,  which  have  been  in 
several  instances  mnintained  by  English  manu- 
facturers. Suits  bj  or  againat  aliena,  whether 
living  here  or  abroad,  to  which  a  citizen  of  the 
Unit«d  States  is  an  opposite  partj,  may  be 
brought  under  the  laws  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  circuit  courts ;  and 
auitB  by  aliens  for  torte  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  may  be  brought  in  the  district  courts. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  alien's 
country  his  civil  capacity  to  sue  ia  suspended, 
and  his  property  ia  snbject  to  confiscation.  A 
Htatute  of  the  United  States  of  1T98,  still  in 
force,  provides  that  in  snch  an  event  the  sub- 
jects of  the  hostile  nation  within  our  territory 
may  be  restmned,  secured,  or  removed  as  alien 
enemies,  though  they  shall  be  allowed  snch 
time  for  removal  of  their  effects  as  is  provided 
by  treaties  with  their  countries.    Aliena  are  ia- 

Xble  of  serving  on  juries,  voting,  or  holding 
).  Where  they  can  hold  property,  they 
are  generally  snbject  to  militia  duty  and  the 
other  burdens  and  taiee  of  citiMus,  The  prac- 
tice of  trying  aliens  by  a  jury  <U  mtdietaU  lin- 
gual (half  aliens)  has  fallen  into  general  disuse. 
The  power  to  expel  aliens  from  the  state  is 
vested  in  France  in  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  in  England  and  America  theoretically  in 
the  ezeoutive,  though  it  haa  never  been  exer- 
cised in  either  of  the  two  latter  countries  ex- 
cept in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  or  of 
coQgresa.  Such  an  act  was  passed  in  England 
in  1848,  but  a  report  made  in  1660  showed 
that  it  had  not  been  enforced  in  a  un^le  in- 
stance.— In  England  some  important  pomts  of 
the  law  reepeotmg  aliens  have  been  lately  set- 
tled by  the  enactment  of  the  naturalization  act 
of  1670.  It  declares  that  henceforth  real  and 
personal  property  of  every  description  may  be 


a  native-born  Britaah  subject;  and  iJiat  a  titli 
to  real  and  personal  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  derived  from,  through,  or  in  suc- 
cession to  an  alien,  as  it  may  be  from  a  native 
citizen  of  the  kic^om.  The  act  also  provides 
that  any  alien  naturalized  in  Great  Britain  may 
make  a  declaration  of  alienage  after  proclama- 
tion of  any  treaty  with  his  native  state  which 
insures  that  privilege  for  its  subjects ;  and  also 
that  any  person  bom  out  of  her  majesty's  do- 
minions of  a  British  &ther  may,  if  of  full  age 
and  under  no  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  no  alien 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medie- 
tate  linguit,  but  shall  be  triable  like  a  native 
British  subject.  Provisos  of  the  act  declare 
that  its  terms  shall  not  qualify  an  alien  for  any 
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otBoe  or  for  any  municipal,  parliamentary,  or 
other  franchise,  nor  enable  him  to  eqjoy  any 
rights  ot  privileges  as  a  Britjah  sntiject,  except 
the  rights  and  privileges  as  to  property  o(mi- 
ceded  oy  the  act.  Other  aignificant  but  leas  im- 
portant provisions  are  contained  in  the  statute. 

ULiiwiE^i,  Dute  itgL    See  Bantb. 

ILICBtK,  or  lajguh.  L  A  district  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  Meerat  division  of  tiie  North- 
western Provinces,  between  lat.  ST°  27'  and 
28°  II' N.,  and  Ion.  77°  82'  and  78°  47' E. ; 
area,  2,149  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,200,000.  Witb 
the  exception  of  a  ndge  near  the  middle  of  the 
district,  the  anrface  is  almost  level.  The  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  tiulse,  indigo,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  At  tlie  beginning  of  this 
century  Alighur  was  the  seat  of  power  of  the 
French  adventurer  Perron.  li.  A  fort  in  the 
preceding  district,  66  m.  N.  of  Agra,  on  the 
road  to  Meemt.  It  was  held  by  Perron  with 
a  force  of  Hahrattas  in  1803,  and  was  atormed 
by  the  British  Sept  4,  about  2,000  of  the 
garrison  falling  in  the  assanlL  A  regiment  of 
sepoys  mutinied  here  in  May,  18S7,  and  held 
the  place  till  October,  the  Engli^  escaping 
without  loss  of  life. 

ILIMEIT,  or  Fwl,  all  the  solid  and  liquid 
substances  re^ninte  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body.  The  living  body  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  change.  Every  one  of  its  motions,  every 
exertion  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  even  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  and  the  movements 
of  respiration,  are  attended  by  the  diwntegra- 
tion  of  some  portion  of  the  tissues,  which  must 
be  renovated  in  order  to  maintun  their  vital 
activity.  This  constant  waste  of  tissues  de- 
mands a  corresponding  supply  of  food,  by 
which  the  loss  may  be  made  good.  Pnq>erly 
speaking,  all  the  ingredients  of  the  body  con- 
stantiy  require  to  be  replaced,  and  must  there- 
fore form  a  part  of  the  food.  Alimentary  ma- 
terials are  accordingly  divided  into  groups,  dis- 
tingnished  frvm  each  other  by  certain  char- 
acteriatica.  1.  The  first  comprises  the  inor- 
ganic substances  proper,  namely,  water  and 
tiie  mineral  aaJta.  They  are  aU  ees«itial  as 
it^edients  of  the  food,  since  they  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  bodily  frame.  Of  these  in- 
organic Bubfltancea,  water  is  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  constantly  indispensable.  It  forms 
from  two  thirds  to  three  quarters  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  human  body,  and  is  constantly  dis- 
charged from  the  body  by  the  perspiration, 
the  respiration,  and  the  urine.  The  water 
thus  loet  must  consequently  be  replaced  by  that 
which  ia  taken  with  the  food  and  drink.  The 
quantity  of  water  taken  in  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  system  is  for  an  adult  man,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  4^  pounds  per  day.  Of  the  mineral 
B^ts  which  are  necessary  constituents  of  the 
body  and  of  the  food,  (diloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  the 
most  importsjit  They  exist  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  every  one  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body.  Chloride  of  sodium,  for  example, 
is  present  in  the  blood  in  the  proportion  of  4} 
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p&rts  per  thousand;  and  phosphate  of  lime 
exists  m  the  bones  and  other  solid  tiwoes  in 
moeh  greater  proportion.  Both  these  snbstances 
are  auo  ingredienta  of  the  food.  Ohloride  of 
aodiom  isfoandinniQsciil&rflesh,  orleanm^t, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parte  per  thoumnd, 
and  we  are  aleo  in  the  habit  of  aoding  it  to  the 
food  as  a  condiment.  Breeders  of  sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  horses  alwaye  find  that  a  liberal  mp- 
plj  of  common  salt  improves  greatly  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals.  Phosphate  of  lime  oxata 
In  themoscolar  flesh  ofanimats,inSsh,  ojstera, 
eggs,  in  the  cereal  grains,  in  peas,  beans,  pota- 
toes, beets,  turnips,  ibc,  and  even  in  most  of 
the  Jnicj  miita.  The  alkaline  ealtfl,  the  car- 
bonates of  soda  and  potassa,  are  also  necessary 
to  the  noarishment  of  the  bod; ;  since  the 
blood  and  most  of  the  secretions  most  have  an 
alk^ne  reaction,  and  this  reaction  is  for  the 
moat  part  oommnnicated  to  them  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa. 
Unlike  the  mineral  salts,  however,  the  alkaline 
oarbooates  are  not  neaally  Introdnced  into  the 
body  nnder  their  own  form.  Many  of  the  sum- 
mer frnitfl  and  vegetables  contain  salts  of  soda 
and  potassa  combined  with  Tsrions  organic 
aeida,  snch  aa  the  malates,  tartrates,  and  ci- 
trates of  these  bases.  These  salts  are  decom- 
posed in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  their 
v^etable  acids  replaced  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
Thna  they  become  alkDlina  salts,  and  provide 
for  the  proper  constitution  of  the  animal  flu- 
Ids.  2.  Another  group  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances comprises  staroh  and  sngar.  These  two 
resemble  each  other  in  their  chemical  conatitn- 
tion,  being  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oicygen  alone.  They  are  farther  connected  by 
the  ftct  that  starch  may  by  vorioos  meuis  be 
converted  into  sngar.  The  readiest  mode  of 
doing  this  is  perhaps  by  boiling  with  a  dilate 
acid.  If  B30  grains  of  starch  be  boiled  for  five 
hours  wiUi  about  two  fluid  draohms  of  snl- 
pfanrio  acid  in  a  pint  of  water,  it  will  be  fonnd 
to  have  lost  the  properties  of  starch  and  ac- 
quired the  sweet  taste  and  other  cbaracteriBtio 
qaalilies  of  sugar.  There  are  various  other 
modes  by  which  the  same  change  may  be  ac- 
complished; and  in  fact  in  very  many  in- 
stances, if  not  in  all,  in  which  sugar  is  formed 
in  the  jnices  of  vegetables,  it  has  first  appeared 
in  the  form  of  starch.  Of  the  substances  be- 
longing to  this  group,  the  different  varieties  of 
starch  are  the  most  abandant.  Starch  is  found, 
In  the  form  of  minute  rounded  gruns,  in  a  vast 
number  of  vegetable  prodnotions.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  wheat  flour,  m  rice,  Indian  com,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  {Mas,  and  beans,  and 
enters  in  smaller  proportion  into  nearly  every 
article  of  vegetable  food.  In  the  process  of 
oooking,  or  heating  the  staroh  in  contact  with 
wat«r,  ita  greini  swell  up,  become  softened, 
absorb  water,  and  at  last^  if  the  heat  be  suffi- 
ciently long  continued  and  the  water  enSciently 
abundant,  thej  fuse  together  into  a  gelatinons, 
homogeneous  mass.  In  this  condition  they  are 
ranch  more  digestible  than  in  the  raw  state. 
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and  it  is  in  this  form  that  March  Is  almost  al- 
ways actually  osed  as  food.  Sugar  is  also  taken 
not  only  in  its  purified  form,  as  an  addition 
to  other  snbstances,  bnt  also  as  a  natural  in- 
gredient in  the  sweet  juices  of  nearly  all  the 
thiite  and  most  vegetables.  Wheat  fiour  con- 
tains 6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  milk  neariy  6  per 
cent,  beets  9  percent.,  pears  over  10  percent, 
and  peaches  and  cherries  from  16  to  18  per 
cent.  Vegetable  substances  contdning  starch 
and  sugar  are  always  useful,  and  in  the  long 
ran  induipensohle  for  maintaining  health  in  the 
hnman  species.  A  diet  exclusively  composed 
of  meat  and  other  animal  substances  becomes 
after  a  short  time  exceedingly  distastefiil,  and 
an  almost  irresistible  deure  is  experienced  for 
food  of  a  vegetable  origin.  This  is  an  instinct- 
ive demand  of  the  system.  Even  dried  or  pre- 
served vegetables  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
indefimtely,  for  there  is  something  in  the  freah 
vegetable  inices  which  is  essential  to  health; 
and  if  fresn  vegetables  are  eiclnded  from  the 
food  for  a  long  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  sonrvy 
b^n  to  manifest  themselves,  showing  a  gener- 
ally disordered  condition  of  the  nntritive  fano- 
tions.  S.  A  third  gronp  of  alimentary  ma- 
terials oorapriaes  the  fats.  These  substances, 
like  starch  and  sugar,  consist  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  as  their  chemical  elements, 
but  tbe  proportions  in  which  the  elements  are 
combined  are  not  aualogona  to  those  in  the 
former  groQp ;  and  the  fats  have  other  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  also.  They  are  both  of 
anunal  and  vegetable  origin.  They  oonstitnte 
the  greater  part  of  the  adipose  tissue  or  fat  of 
aniinals,  more  than  2C  per  cent  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  the  whole  of  the  batter  derived  from 
cow's  milk,  9  per  cent  of  Indian  com,  S3  per 
cent  of  olives,  and  in  walnuts  and  filberta  as 
much  as  CO  or  even  60  per  cent  Fat,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  forms,  is  extremely  osefnl 
and  perhaps  iodispensahle  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  fact  that  it  constitutes  over  8^  per  cent  of 
hnman  milk,  which  is  the  first  and  eiolunve 
food  of  the  infant,  shows  this  to  he  the  case,  at 
least  for  that  age ;  and  the  general  desire  which 
is  felt  by  the  healthy  appetite  for  a  certain  pro- 
poKion  of  fat  is  a  snmcient  indication  of  its 
importance,  i.  The  last  gronp  of  alimentarr 
materials  com  prises  albnmin<nd  Bubstancea, 
(See  Albdien.)  They  are  distinguished  frvm 
both  the  starchy  and  fotty  suhstances  by  the 
fact  that  they  all  contain  nitrogen;  and  they 
are  sometimes  designated  as  tbe  nitri^noQB 
elements,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  which 
are  non-nitrogenons.  The  albumen  of  the 
whit«  of  egg  is  tme  of  the  most  important 
and  &miUar.  A  Bnbstanoe  very  similar  in 
composition  to  albumen,  namely,  musculine, 
forms  the  principal  mass  of  nrascnlar  fiesh,  and 
is  the  chief  ingredient  in  lean  meat  used  for 
food.  Caseine  is  present  in  milk,  and  in  a  co- 
agulated form  constitutes  the  principal  port  of 
cheese.  Legnmine  is  found  in  peas  and  l>eenB, 
and  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  ingredient  of 
wheat  flour.     Altogether,  on  adult  man  usually 
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cooenmee  rather  more  than  a  qaarter  of  a 
pound  of  albuminoid  matters  (calculated  in  the 
dry  state)  daring  34  honra. — No  one  of  the 
groups  of  aliuentarj  materialB  enumerated 
above,  taken  ninglf,  is  anfficient  for  the  contJii~ 
aed  nourishment  of  the  bod;.  This  is  sufficiently 
evident  for  the  inorganic  aubatancea,  such  as 
water  and  the  minertd  salts.  Vegetabies  have 
the  power  of  assimilating  these  mattera,  and 
converting  them  into  the  ingredients  of  tlie 
vegetable  fabric ;  but  auimab  require  for  their 
aoiirishment  materials  which  are  already  ani- 
mal  or  vegetable  in  their  nature.  But  even 
these  BubstBDceo,  combined  with  Btoroh,  angar, 
or  oil,  are  also  insufficient.  Dumas  and  Hilne- 
Ed  wards  foimd  that  bees  fed  npon  pure  sugar 
and  water  soon  ceased  to  work,  and  afterword 
perished.  They  thrive  only  when  aupplied 
with  waxy  and  other  vegetable  substances  in 
addition.  Mogendie  found  that  dogs  fed  npon 
starch  and  sugar,  or  upon  an  exoluaive  diet  of 
iat,  became  after  a  time  debilitated,  and  died 
with  symptoms  of  great  disturbance  of  the 
nutritive  functiona.  Bons^ngautt  fed  a  dack 
upon  butter  alone ;  but,  althon^  the  quantity 
of  this  alunentary  substance  was  abundant, 
namely,  fi'om  l,SfiO  to  1,560  grains  per  day, 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  died  of 
inanition.  All  the  tiasuea  of  the  body  were 
infiltrated  with  olea^nous  material,  but  this 
Bubatance  had  proved  incapable  of  supporting 
iife.  Lehmonn  put  himself  upon  a  re^men 
consisting  solely  of  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
auah  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  but  was 
only  able  to  continue  this  course  for  two  or  at 
moat  for  three  days  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  prodnoed  by  it. 
The  unfavorable  symptoms,  however,  rapidly 
disappeared  on  hia  reanming  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet.  The  snbstances  jnst  mentioned  t>emg  de- 
ficient in  so  important  an  element  as  nitrogen, 
this  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  their  inability  to  sustun  life ; 
and  the  albuminoid  or  nitrtwenous  materials 
were  therefore  snpposed  to  be  the  only  ab- 
solute and  completely  nntritdous  ingredients  of 
thefood.  Direct  experiment,  however,  showed 
that  these  substances  themselves,  when  taken 
alone,  were  also  insufGcient.  Hsgendie  fed 
dogs  npon  pure  gelatine  and  pure  nbrine,  and 
found  at  the  end  of  some  days  that  the  animals 
lost  tbelr  reliah  for  the  food,  became  emaciated, 
and  died  with  symptoms  of  inanition.  To  be 
completely  nutritious,  therefore,  the  food  muat 
contain  not  one  but  all  of  the  groups  of  ali- 
mentary substances,  and  these  substances  must 
he  present  in  their  true  proportion.  Thisshows 
the  fiitility  of  the  attempts  which  have  some- 
times been  made  to  fix  the  nutritive  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food  by  ascertaining  their 
ultimate  chemical  composition,  and  partioularly 
by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  tbey  contain. 
The  nutritious  qualities  of  an  article  of  food 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  its  different  in- 
gredients, not  only  as  t^en  alone,  but  also  as 
Dsed  in  combination  with  other  aahstonces. 


Its  digeatibility  and  the  eitent  to  which  it  con- 
forms to  the  appetite  and  natural  taste  are  alao 
important  elements  in  the  question.  The  nu- 
tritive value  of  an  article  can  therefore  only  be 
determined  by  direct  experiment  and  observa- 
tion ;  that  is,  by  employing  it  as  food,  alone 
and  in  combination.  Thus  all  those  sub- 
stances which  are  foond  by  universal  expe- 
rience to  be  the  most  useful  are  distingnished 
by  a  variety  of  comporition.  Milk,  which  for 
the  young  infant  is  daring  a  certain  period  the 
only  food  employed,  contains  water,  mineral 
salts,  caseine  or  an  albuminoid  ingredient,  but- 
ter orfat,  and  a  peculiar  variety  of  sugar.  E^s 
contain  albnmen,  water,  fat,  and  salts.  Wheat 
flour,  as  well  aa  the  bread  which  is  made  of  it, 
contuns  gluten,  water,  salta,  staroh,  and  a 
amall  quantity  of  sugar.  In  practice,  at  least 
for  adulta,  a  Judicioua  variety  in  the  diet  ia 
found  to  be  indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,— Of  all  articles  of  food,  bread  is  per- 
haps the  most  important.  The  best  and  most 
nutritious  bread  is  that  made  from  wheat  flour. 
The  flour  contains,  in  100  parts,  on  the  average, 
72  parts  of  starch,  7-^  parts  of  gluten,  5-^  ports 
of  augar,  and  12  parts  of  water,  together  with 
gum,  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  alkaline 
sulphates,  and  a  httle  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
is  first  kneaded  into  a  paste  with  about  one 
half  ita  weight  of  water,  a  little  yeast  added 
and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  mass  by  con- 
tinued kueading,  end  the  dough  then  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  hours  at  a  moderately  warm 
temperature.  During  this  time  the  yeast  ei- 
cites  in  the  sugar  of  the  fiour  a  fermenta'ion, 
by  which  it  is  converted,  as  in  ordinary  fer- 
mentation, into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
alcohol  penetrates  the  dough  and  escapes  by 
evaporation.  The  carbonic  acid,  however,  is 
developed  throughout  the  dough  in  the  form 
of  minute  gaseous  bubbles,  whidi  are  confined 
and  entangled  by  the  tenacious  gluten  of  the 
fionr ;  and  the  whole  mass  thus  becomes  in- 
flated or  pufied  up  by  the  gaseous  expandon. 
This  is  the  rising  or  fermentation  of  the  dongh. 
It  ie  then  trans^rred  to  an  oven  and  kept  there 
at  a  temperature  of  about  880°  F.  until  the 
baking  ia  complete.  The  effect  of  baking  at 
this  high  temperature  ia  as  follows:  First,  the 
starch  upon  the  outside  of  the  losf  is  converted 
into  dextrine  and  hardened  into  a  brownish, 
brittle  layer,  which  ia  the  crust;  secondly,  the 
gluten  throughout  is  also  soliditied  and  at  the 
same  time  acquires  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some flavor;  tliirdly,  ^e  starch  grains  l)ecomQ 
swollen,  fused,  and  hydrated,  fixing  perma- 
nently in  their  substance  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  water  with  which  the  flour  was  mingled. 
Thus,  after  baking,  the  bread  always  weigha 
more  than  the  flour  of  which  it  was  made, 
owing  to  the  necessary  comhination  of  water 
with  the  starch  in  the  baking  process.  Usually 
one  pound  of  flour  is  found  to  produce  in  ihiie 
way  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bread.  When 
removed  from  the  oven  and  out  open,  the  in- 
terior of  the  loaf  is  seen  to  present  a  spongy 
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■ppearaoce,  owing  to  a  nraltitiide  of  little  cavi- 
tiea  distributed  tliroiigh  its  subataace.  These 
are  the  cavitiee  ori^nally  produced  hj  the 
babbles  of  carbonio  aoid  developed  in  fermeD' 
tation,  and  which  retain  their  figure  in  cod- 
saqaence  of  the  stiffening  and  coainilation  of 
the  gluten  bj  the  baking  process.  This  is  one 
of  me  main  objects  of  fermentation;  for  the 
spongy  texture  whiob  the  bread  thos  receives 
enables  It  to  be  more  easily  masticated  and 
mingled  with  tbe  saliva  and  gastrio  flaids,  and 
thus  renders  it  more  healthj  and  digcfltible. 
— Cheese  is  made  b;  ooagnlating  the  caaeine 
of  milk  with  rennet,  after  which  the  coagulnm 
is  compressed,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
watery,  oleaginoos,  and  saline  ingredients  of 
the  milk ;  and  when  reduced  to  a  safBciently 
solid  condition,  it  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time.  In  many  kinds  of  cheese,  however^  more 
or  less  of  the  oily  inpedients  of  the  milk  are 
retained  entangled  with  the  oaseine,  hj  which 
it  acquires  a  richer  and  stronger  flavor.  Bntter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  rimply  the  oleaginous 
porti<m  of  the  milk,  separated  from  the  remun- 
mg  conatitQentB.  In  tlie  natnral  condition  of 
the  milk  the  bntter  is  in  the  form  of  microsoopio 
globnles,  or  spherical  masaes,  of  a  semi-aolid 
consistencj,  suspended  in  a  state  of  minute 
mbdivision  in  the  serone  Uqnid.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  churning,  theae  little  globules  are  made 
to  cohere  mechanically  t<^ether,  and  gradnally 
the  whole  of  the  oleaginous  substance  is  sepa- 
rated in  a  distinct  pasty  mass.  It  is  still  fur- 
ther freed  from  the  accompanying  ingredients 
of  the  milk  by  pressure  and  kneading  under 
water,  and  is  finally  obtwned  as  butter  in  a 
nearly  pure  condition. — The  effect  of  cooking 
upon  food  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
softens  and  disint^rates  the  substances  which 
are  naturally  too  hard  for  digestion,  and  thus 
renders  them  amenahle  to  the  digestive  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  effect  produced  upon  many 
vegetable  substaaces,  such  as  starch  gruns 
wherever  &«y  mttj  be  found,  and  all  substances 
having  a  reusting  envelope  or  a  tongh  and  solid 
texture,  anchaspeas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  the  like.  In  animal  antistancee,  on  the 
other  band,  the  most  useM  effect  of  cooking 
u>pearB  to  be  the  partial  transformation  of  the 
albuminoid  matters,  as  in  roast  meat  by  which 
they  acquire  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  fiavor. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  fiavor,  be- 
sides being  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is  also  the 
indication  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  albumi- 


d  become  better  fitted  to  subserve 
the  nutrition  of  the  body, 

iUHENTART  CINIL,  a  tnbnlar  passage,  ex- 
isting in  man  and  all  the  higher  animals,  com- 
posed principally  of  a  muscular  layer  and  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  extending  from  the  month  to 
the  anns,  and  designed  for  the  reception,  trans- 
mission, end  digestion  of  the  food  or  aliment 
The  cavity  of  ^e  alimentary  canal  is  continu- 
ous, anatomically,  from  its  commencement  to 
ilB   termination,    forming   a   hollow    passage 


throngh  which  the  food  is  carried  in  Hie  di- 
gestive process.  Its  different  parts  are,  how- 
ever, partlyseparated  from  each  other  at  varions 
points  by  constrictions  and  muscular  bands, 
which  are  alternately  closed  and  opened,  to 
allow  of  the  temporary  retention  or  onward 
movement  of  the  alimentary  materials.  The 
different  portions  of  the  canal  are  also  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  varieties  of  form 
and  size,  the  development  of  their  musonlar 
layers,  and  the  structure  of  their  mucous  or 
lining  membrane.  Owing  to  this  variety  of 
Btmctnre,  and  the  diiferent  characters  of  the  se- 
cretions produced,  the  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal  upon  the  food  varies  in  its  different  parts ; 
and  the  process  of  digestion  to  which  the  food 
is  subjected  consists  of  the  successive  or  com- 
bined operation  of  the  whole.  The  principal 
portions  into  which  the  canal  is  thus  divided,  in 
the  human  sutject,  are  known  as  the  month, 
the  cosophagus,  the  stomach,  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  the  large  intestine. — The  mouth  is 
the  cavity  included  between  the  opening  of  the 
lips  in  front  and  the  fauces  behind.  In  it  are 
the  teeth,  intended  for  the  mastication  and  com- 
minution of  the  food;  the  tongue,  a  muscular 
and  sensitive  organ,  which  subserves  both  the 
sense  of  taste  and  the  proper  movement  and  ad- 
mtxtureof  the  food  inmastication;  andaliniug 
membrane  which  oont^as  mucous  glandules 
destined  to  supply  a  viscid  secretion  form- 
ing part  of  the  saliva.  There  are  also  the  pa- 
rotio.  submaxillary,  and  sublingnat  glands,  sit- 
uated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Uie  mouth, 
which  pour  their  secretions  into  its  cavity,  and 
thus  complete  the  formation  and  supply  of  sa- 
liva, which  is  mingled  with  the  food  id  mastica- 
tion and  reduces  it  to  the  condition  of  a  soft, 
pasty  mass. — Immediately  behind  the  fauces  is 
the  pharynx,  a  short  fiinnel-shaped  passage  leal- 
ing  directly  to  the  (esopbagas.  The  latter  il  a 
nearly  straight  tube  of  uniform  uze,  about  nine 
inches  long  and  rather  less  than  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter. It  passes  through  the  neck  and  pos- 
terior region  of  tiie  chest  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where  it  terminates  in  the  stom- 
ach. It  has  a  double  layer  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  by  whose  peristal- 
tic or  wave-like  contractions  the  masticat«d 
food  is  rapidly  carried  from  above  downward. 
Its  lining  membrane  is  of  a  simple  structure, 
and  produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  mucus, 
destined  by  its  lubricating  qualities  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  food.  The  (esophagus,  in  fact, 
is  amply  an  organ  oftransmission,  by  which  the 
food  is  transferred  from  the  mouth  to  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  more  important  digestive  actions 
are  to  be^n. — The  stomach  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  lying  transversely  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Toward  the 
left  side  it  expands  into  a  wide  hemispherical 
sac  or  pouch ;  toward  the  right  ^de  it  l>ecomed 
narrowed  to  a  smaller  diameter,  where  it  united 
with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine.  The 
orifice  by  which  the  stomach  communicates  with 
the  (esophagus  is  called  the  cardia  (Gr.  Kopiia, 
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the  heart},  becsose  it  is  aitaated  near  the  heart; 
that  bj  which  it  communicates  with  the  inteii' 
tine  ia  called  the  pjloroH  (Gr,  irvJjjpic,  a  fate- 
keeper).  Both  are  provided  with  a  special 
drcular  bundle  of  muBculw  flbrea  by  which  the 
food,  once  in  the  stomach,  is  retuned  there  for 
a  time,  to  allow  of  the  secretion  and  operation 
of  tlie  gastric  joice.  The  gastric  jaice  ia  se- 
creted by  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  soft,  glandular,  and  Taecnlar  in  textnre, 
and,  when  stimulated  hy  the  contact  of  the  food, 

SDurs  ont  the  gastric  juice  in  considerable  ahun- 
ance,  aa  the  perspiration  is  einded  by  the 
skin. — Next  the  stomach  follows  the  small  in- 
testine. This  ia  a  tnbnlar  canal  about  25  feet 
in  length  and  between  one  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  thrown  into  numberless  folds 
and  convolutions,  hy  which,  notwithstanding 
its  great  length,  it  occopiea  a  comparatively 
moderate  space  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  attached 
to  the  abdominal  portion  of  thespinalcolnmnby 
a  tliin,  flexible  membranona  aheet  termed  the 
mesentery,  which,  while retainingit  in  its profier 
poffltion,  sllowB  of  the  necessary  movement  of 
lU  different  convolations  upon  each  other.  Ita 
muscnlar  lajera  are  well  developed  and  active, 
and  by  their  contractiona  continuously  urge 
the  semi-fluid  ingredients  of  the  food  tiirough 
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the  tortooua  windings  of  its  internal  cavity. 
Its  mucous  membrane  is  provided,  Srat,  with 
a  great  number  of  glandular  follicles  which 
sacreta  the  intestinal  juice,  one  of  the  active 
agents  in  digestion;  and  secondly,  with  mi- 
nnte  filamentous  vaacnlar  prominences  or  villi, 
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which  are  so  abundant  and  thicklf  set  as  to 
give  its  internal  surface  a  velvety  texture,  and 
which  by  thair  absorbent  action  take  np  fkim 
the  intestine  the  nutritions  elements  of  the 
digested  food.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intwtine,  a  few  inches  below  tlie  stomach, 
there  are  also  discharged  two  accessory  seere- 
tions,  namely,  the  bile  from  the  liver,  and  the 
pancreatic  juice  from  the  pancreas.  The  small 
mtesfjne  terminate^  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  on  the  nght  ade,  by  a  junction  at 
right  angles  with  the  Urge  intestine. — The 
targe  intestine,  so  called  from  its  greater  capa- 
city as  indicated  by  B  transverse  measurement, 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  from  1^  to  S^  inches 
in  diameter.  It  extends  from  its  commence- 
ment in  the  right  iliac  region  (see  Abdohbk) 
upward  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  then 
transversely  across  to  the  left  side,  then  down- 
ward upon  the  left  side,  then  through  on  8-like 
convolution  to  the  top  of  the  pelvis,  and  finally 
through  li>e  cavity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  anna. 
At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  small  with  the 
large  intestine  uiere  are  two  pandlel  folds  of 
mncous  membrane,  with  their  edges  turned 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  large  intestine,  which 
act  as  a  doable  valve  (called  the  ileo-ctecel 
valve),  allowing  the  passage  of  materiate  in 
this  direction,  but  preventing  their  regurgita- 
tion from  the  large  into  the  small  intestine. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
has  no  villi,  but  is  provided  with  simple  glan- 
dular follicles,  which  secrete  various  exoremen- 
titious  materials.  This  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  contains  also  the  reftise  portions  of 
the  food,  which,  together  with  the  excremen- 
titioos  matters  supplied  by  ita  lining  membrane, 
assume  a  fscal  consistency  and  appearance 
from  the  sitnation  of  the  ileo-ceecal  valve  down- 
ward, and  are  finally  dischai^ted  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  large  inteatine. 

lUHENTES,  Lwln  didn,  a  Roman  historian 
and  jurist,  prstor  in  Sicily  20B  B.  C.     He  was 
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for  TCme  time  a  priwner  in  the  handa  of  Han- 
aib&l,  who  appears  to  have  treated  bim  with 
kindneai,  giriiig  him  an  accoant  of  hi»  march 
UlroDigh  Gaol  and  over  the  Alpa.  Alimentns 
wrote  a  hietoi?  of  Rome  which  ia  qaoted  by 
Liv;-.  Only  fragments  of  it  are  preserved. 
He  also  wrote  an  aoooimt  of  bis  imprisoumuit 
among  the  OartbagiQians.  He  ia  highly  praised 
by  Niebnhr  as  an  aooorata  inveatigator.  He 
wrote  alio  on  law  and  antiquities.  The  frag- 
mentfl  of  Alimentns  still  extant  are  appauded 
to  Gorte's  edition  of  Sallnst. 

lUKOXY  (Lat.  aHmonium^  nonrishment), 
in  law,  the  allowance  which  a  hnabaDd,  by 
order  of  the  conrt,  mattes  to  hie  wife  for  her 
m^ntenance  during  her  separation  from  him. 
Of  alimony,  as  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  tiie 
marriage  relation,  tbe  ecde^astioal  oonrts  in 
England  bad  in  former  times  exclnaive  oogni- 
■anccL  No  snch  conrts  were  ever  eetablisned 
here,  and  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  alimony 
is  exeruaod  in  onr  statee  either  under  express 
statutes,  or  as  being  inolnded  in  the  diaraoter- 
istic  powers  of  courts  of  chancery  or  equity. 
When  the  jurisdiction  la  aasnmed  on  the  latter 
gronud,  the  court  grants  tbia  aort  of  relief  in 
that  class  of  oases  in  which  the  ecclenastical 
eoorte  of  England  wonld  have  decreed  it  Or- 
dinarily the  question  of  alimony  in  tbe  United 
SlAtea  ariaea  in  connection  with  caaes  of  di- 
Toroe,  partial  or  absolute.  It  has  been  tbe 
mle  of  the  law  until  very  recent  legialation, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  modified  it, 
that  all  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  at 
b»r  marriage,  and  all  that  came  to  her  aft«r- 
irard,  and  the  substantial  benefit  of  ber  real 
estate  too.  vested  absolutely  in  the  husband. 
The  law  therefore  put  upon  him  the  correlative 
doty  of  maintaining  the  wife  according  to  his 
condition  in  life  and  pecuniary  ability ;  and  it 
ia  oat  of  this  duty  that  the  wife's  right  to  ali- 
mony in  case  of  her  lawful  separation  from  ber 
huband  also  ariaea.  Accordingly,  whenever  a 
ooort  ai^udges  or  ocnoedea  that  the  wifo  may 
Uv«  i^art  mnn  her  boabaod  for  his  violation 
of  hia  matrimonial  obligationB  to  ber,  it  will 
also  d«ore«  that  he  make  ner  a  proper  allowance 
for  her  anstenance.  Observing  the  conditions 
of  alimtmy  as  they  were  defined  by  the  practice 
of  tita  English  ecclesiastical  oonrts,  some  of  our 
states,  Hossachosetts  and  Pennsylvania  for  ex- 
ample, hare  held  that,  in  tbe  absence  of  express 
statutes,  tiiey  have  no  power  to  grant  alimony 
in  oases  of  absolute  divorce ;  for  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  that  lund  of  divorce  was  unknown  un- 
til receotiy,  the  spiritual  courts  gave  alimony 
of  course  only  npon  divorces  from  bed  and 
hoard,  or  as  we  call  them  partial  divorcee. 
Bnt  in  most  of  the  states  the  statntea  explicitly 
provide  for  alimony  in  all  divorces.  In  general, 
and  for  obvious  reasons,  onr  oonrts  will  not 
grant  permanent  alimony  to  the  wife  when  abe 
ia  the  gnilty  party,  though,  as  a  mercifnl  safe- 
guard against  her  further  debasement,  they  do 
sometimes  make  such  provision  for  her.  Nor 
on  other  grounds  will  tbe  conrts  compel  the 
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bnaband  to  pay  anything  when  tbe  wife  bss  a 
separate  estate  which  is  withheld  by  settlement 
or  otherwise  from  her  husband's  control,  and, 
considering  his  means  and  condition,  it  yields  to 
the  wife  as  much  as  she  is  fairly  entiUed  to. — 
The  provision  for  the  wife  may  either  be  made 
pendmg  a  suit  for  divorce,  whether  brought  by 
nerself  or  by  her  hnsband,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  alimony  ptfntfenta  lite  or  pendiaganit;  or 
it  may  be  permanent,  that  is,  for  the  term  of 
her  separation  or  for  her  lifetime,  and  this  sort 
of  alimony  is  ordered  moa  the  passing  of  the 
decree  of  divorce,  whether  partial  or  ^isolate. 
As  to  the  alimony  pending  aait,  it  ia  quite  a 
matter  of  course  to  give  it,  whichever  party 
brings  the  action;  thongh  when  the  husband 
is  plainti^  the  conrt  ordinarily  requires  as  a 
condition  precedent  a  awom  duiial  of  her  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  some  other  proof  of 
the  merits  of  her  caae.  With  this  aort  of  ali- 
mony, ordinarily,  the  oourt  ^ves  a  proviuon 
for  the  wife's  legal  ezpenaea  m  prosecoting  or 
defending  the  action.  This  is  only  jnst,  for 
even  if  the  wife  ia  the  defendant,  she  is  not  yet 
proved  guilty,  and  to  deny  ber  tbe  means  <^ 
resisting  her  hnaband's  suit  might  be  to  deny 
her  tbe  means  of  vindicating  herself.  At  all 
events,  if  tbe  wife  has  no  means,  and  the  bna- 
band has,  he  must  not  only  support  her  ^rlf 
during  tiie  l^gal  prooeedings,  bntalso  supply  bw 
with  means  for  retaJjiing  couomI  and  otherwise 
paying  the  legal  expensea  espedally  pertaintng 
to  the  action.  The  allowanoe  in  these  resperits 
does  not  always  depend  on  the  fact  whether 
or  not  the  hnaband  has  an  acoumnlated  prop- 
erty ;  be  may  be  ordered  to  pay  it  oot  of  his 
daily  eamhigB.  And  tbe  principle  is  so  reasixi- 
able  that  in  a  case  where  the  oourt  conld  not 
compel  a  hnaband  who  waa  plaintiff  to  pay 
alimony  pmtdentt  Hu  because  ne  had  neither 

Eroperty  nor  any  other  reaouroes,  it  ordered 
im  to  suspend  his  action  till  be  oonld  fnmisb 
bis  wife  with  the  means  of  defending  it  If  the 
hnaband  pay  tbe  temporary  alimony  ordered 
by  tbe  oonrt,  he  is  discbai^ed  of  all  liability 
for  even  tbe  wife's  neoessaries;  bnt  he  is  UaUe 
for  them  if  he  withholds  tbe  allowance,  as  he 
is  in  &ot,  on  general  principles,  if  no  alimony 
has  been  directed. — The  amount  of  alimony 
which  the  conrt  will  award  pendtnU  Ifte  de- 
pends on  the  circDmatanoes  of  tbe  case  and  of 
the  parties.  It  is  larger  when  the  wife  is 
plaintiff  than  when  she  is  defendant,  bnt  even 
m  that  case  tbe  conrt  takes  into  consideration 
the  &ct  that  she  has  not  yet  proved  her  allega- 
tions. It  will  be  less  or  more  according  to  her 
condition  in  life  and  her  needs.  It  will  be  less 
if  she  has  a  separate  estate,  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased or  perhaps  reduced  from  the  amonnt 
first  fixed,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  parties 
may  change;  and,  as  a  rule,  alimony  pending 
the  suit  is  always  much  smaller  than  tiie  perma-' 
nest  provision  made  after  divorce.  In  England 
tbe  proportion  of  the  joint  income  allowed  as 
alimony  is  ordinarily,  and  apart  from  special 
reasons  either  way,  abont  one  flftlL    In  New 
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York  tbe  coDitB  have  been  disposed  to  allow  the 
woman  no  more  tlian  lier  actual  vaats  require 
nntil  tlie  final  abjudication  npon  the  merita, 
when  the  permanent  alimony  moy  be  filed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  case,  and  the  amount 
of  temporary  alimonj  paid  meantime  is  deduct- 
ed from  it  Nor  as  to  permanent  alimonj  is 
there  anj  fixed  rule  governing  the  amount 
of  it.  In  England  it  seems  to  be  the  common 
practice  to  award  one  third  of  the  husband's 
income.  American  courts  have  settled  npon 
no  cuBtomarj  proportion,  though  there  are  nu- 
merous cases  reported  in  which  the  allowance 
has  been  fixed  at  rat«s  between  one  fourth  and 
one  half.  The  amount  is  discretionarj,  and 
nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  than  that  it 
is  the  design  to  ^ve  such  amount  aa  the  wife 
ought  to  have,  regarding  all  the  circnm stances, 
if  Uie  marital  relation  had  not  been  broken  up. 
Bj  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  states,  the  wife 
is  entitled,  especially  in  absolute  divorces,  to 
recover  what«ver  property  she  brought  to  the 
husband  upon  the  marriage. — The  fund  oat  of 
which  alimony  is  to  oome  is  ordinarily  the  bus- 
bond's  income.  The  court  does  not,  except 
when  special  statutes  permit  the  return  of  the 
wife's  estate  to  her,  or  make  similar  provisions, 
tarn  over  to  her  any  specific  property.  Upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  income  which  is  to 
respond,  it  canaot  on  the  one  hand  avail  the 
husband  that  be  haa  no  Invested  or  permanent 
property,  but  his  earnings  must  supply  the  al- 
lowance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband's 
mere  expectations  of  inheriting  property  are 
alike  immaterial.  The  husband's  indebtedness 
should  also  be  taken  into  aoconnt  in  ascertain- 
ing his  substantial  income  and  resources.~-As 
the  demand  or  grant  of  alimony  is  properly  col- 
lateral totbe  principal  relief,  that  of  separation 
or  divorce,  sought  in  the  action,  and  as  the 
allowance  is  not  decreed — at  least  permanent 
alimony  is  not — unless  the  principal  relief 
sought  is  granted,  the  application  for  such 
munteuance  is  ordinarily  only  incidental  to 
the  principal  suit  It  is  commonly  made  upon 
a  speoial  petition,  or  aUe^tion  of  faculties,  aa 
the  proceeding  is  termed  m  England,  in  which 
the  husband's  pecuniary  resources  ai*  alleged; 
this  he  meets  with  an  answer  or  other  counter 
prooi^  and  the  allegations  on  both  sides  may  be 
passed  upon  by  the  court,  or  referred  for  more 
oorefnl  examination  to  one  of  ita  ofBcers,  as  a' 
master  in  chancery  or  a  referee. — The  remedy 
fbr  enforcing  the  payment  of  alimony,  when 
the  order  of  the  oonrt  regarding  it  is  disobeyed, 
may  be  by  proceedings  against  the  husband  for 
contempt,  or,  according  to  the  praotdce  in  dif- 
ferent states,  eseoution  may  issue  for  the 
amount  in  arrears,  or  an  action  of  debt  may  be 
brought ;  and  in  the  federal  courts  it  has  been 
held  that  a  bill  in  equity  will  lie.     In  


may  compel  him  to  give  security  for  ita  prompt 
payment,  or  in  a  proper  case  the  husband  may 
oven  be  restruned  by  injunction  itom  so  dis- 
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poung  of  his  property  as  to  place  it  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  the  court. 

lUSON,  ArcUkaM,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  13,  17C7,  died 
there,  May  IT,  1839.  Ue  was  educated  at  the 
nniversity  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Balliol  college, 
Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Greg- 
ory, professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1790  he  obtained  the  perpetnat  curacy  of 
Eenley  in  Shropshire,  and  afterward  severiil 
other  preferments  in  the  same  county.  There 
he  lived  happily  and  tranquilly,  with  mingled 
literary  and  ^storal  labors,  till  1800,  when  he 
removed  to  Cldinburgh  lor  tbe  education  of 
his  children,  and  became  senior  minister  of  St. 
Panl's  chapel,  in  York  place,  where  his  elo- 
quence soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vated society  of  the  metropolis.  In  1831  in- 
creasing years  and  failing  health  oblh;ed  him 
to  withdraw  from  public  duties.  The  first 
edition  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Kature  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Taste,"  published  in  1790,  though 
highly  esteemed  within  a  limited  circle  of  men 
of  cnltnre,  had  been  issued  in  too  expensive  a 
style  for  general  circulation.  A  second  edition, 
with  additions,  published  in  IBll,  became  pop- 
ular. In  1814  Mr.  Alison  published  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  which  passed  rapidly  through 
five  editions,  and  were  republiabea  in  America. 

ILISOS,  Sir  jUthlbald,  Bart.,  a  British  histo- 
rian, eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Een- 
ley, Shropshire,  Deo.  29,  1792,  died  near  Glas- 
gow, May  S8,  1867.  He  was  educated  m  the 
schools  and  university  of  Edinburgh^  waa 
called  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  avuled  hmiself 
of  the  first  income  firom  his  practice  to  travel 
in  Europe.  In  1888  he  was  app<Mnted  deputy 
advocate  general,  in  1628  member  of  the 
crown  council,  and  in  1884  sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire. His  first  publication  was  a  work  on  the 
"Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland" 
(1833),  followed  the  next  year  by  the  "Prao- 
tice  of  the  Criminal  Law."  These  books  be- 
came standard  authorities  with  the  Scottish 
bar.  The  first  volume  of  his  "History  of 
Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Bevolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons," 
appeared  in  1839,  and  the  work  was  completed 
in  10  volumes  in  1842.  It  ran  throngh  numer- 
ous editions  in  England,  in  12,  14,  and  20  vol' 
umes,  was  reprinted  in  America,  and  trans- 
lated  into  French  and  German,  and  even  into 
Arabic  (Malta,  184fi)  and  Hindostanee.  The 
author  is  s^d  to  have  conceived  tbe  plan  of 
this  history  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  cherished 
his  purpose  during  16  years  of  travel  and 
study,  and  16  more  of  composition.  ^  The  au- 
thor was  a  stanch  tory,  and  his  work  is  consid- 
ered deficient  both  in  accuracy  and  impartiality 
by  the  English  liberals.    Mr.  Alison  for  many 

Siars  contributed  articles  to  "Blockwood's 
agazine,"  a  selection  of  which  was  published 
under  the  Utle  of  "Essays,  Political,  Histori- 
cal, end  Mseellaneous "  (8  vols.,  1860).  He 
also  wrote  "Principles  of  Population"  (3  vols., 
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J840),  combating  the  theory  of  Malthns; 
"  England  \n  1816  and  134S,  or  t,  Soffioient  or 
Contracted  Ciirrencj  "  (1846) ;  and  a  "  lifa  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough "  (2  yola.,  18i7). 
He  wrote  a  continuation  of  hU  "  History  of 
Europe  "  to  the  aocession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1S53,  of  wliicti  a  second  edition  was  published 
at  Edinbargh  in  8  vols.  (1863-'5).  Mr.  Alison 
was  elected  rector  of  Glasgow  nniver^ty  in 
1831,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D. 
0.  L,  from  the  aniversity  of  Oxford;  and  soon 
after  the  formation  of  tlie  Derby-Disraeli  min- 
istry, June  2G,  1852,  he  was  created  &  baronet. 
jUJZUtlHE,  the  coloring  principle  of  madder, 
so  called  from  alizari,  the  name  by  which  that 
plant  is  known  in  the  Levant.  Madder  is  the 
root  of  acTcral  species  of  rubia,  among  which 
the  rubia  tinetorvm  -is  the  most  volned  for  its 
dyeing  properties.  This  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
Holland,  ^saoe,  and  in  the  sonth  of  France 
and  of  Russia,  and  has  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  Delaware  and  Ohio.  A  species  native 
to  England  is  theruAfap#r«^nna.  This  belongs 
to  the  order  rubiaeea,  the  native  memiiers  of 
which,  as  the  galiums,  are  mostly  inconspiou- 
oos  wild  plants.  Some  of  the  foreign  species 
are,  on  the  contrary,  important  plants,  such  as 
the  cinchona,  ipeoocnanha,  and  coffee  plants, 
and  these  are  distingnished  for  the  num1>Br  and 
variety  of  the  pecoliar  principles  which  they 
yield,  as  quinine,  cinchonine,  caffeine,  and  ah- 
Eorine. — In  spite  of  the  numerous  investi^a- 
tioDs  that  have  been  made  of  madder,  chemists 
are  stiil  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  many  of 
Its  oonstitaenta.  Bome  attribute  its  coloring 
powers  to  the  presence  of  at  least  two  snb- 
Btancea,  alizarine  and  pnrpariue;  while  others 
say  that  only  one  of  tbeao  produces  the  trne 
madder  colors.  Alizarine  was  discovered  and 
obtuned  from  madder,  as  a  crystalline  sub- 
Umate,  by  Bobiqnet  and  Colin,  in  1831 ;  but 
Bctle  importance  was  attached  to  this  discov- 
ery nntil  Schonck  in  184S  showed  that  all  the 
finest  madder  colors  contain  only  alizarine  com- 
bined with  bases  and  fatty  acids.  The  second  col- 
oring matter,  termed  parparioe,  was  discovered 
by  Fersoz.  It  contributes  to  the  fall  and  flery 
red  colors  in  ordinary  madder  dyeing,  but  dyes 
a  bad  pnrple,  alizarine  being  esBential  to  the 
latter.  Purpnrine  disappears  during  the  puri- 
fying processes  of  soaping,  &o.,  being  &r  less 
stable  than  alizarine.  It  is  distingai^ed  &om 
alizarine  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  alum  liquor. 
These  two  coloring  principles  may  likewise  be 
easily  distingnished  by  the  spectrum,  alizarine 
producing  a  set  of  dork  absorption  bands,  qnite 
different  from  those  of  pnrpurine,  which  again 
vary  according  to  the  nat^ire  of  the  solvent 
Alizarine  can  be  obtained  in  yellow  needle- 
shaped  crystals  by  simple  sablimation  from  tlie 
dried  madder;  but  this  coloring  matter  is,  si 
gularty  enongh,  notcontwned  ready  formed 
uie  fresh  madder  root,  but  istheoroductof  a^ 
cnliar  decomposition.  A  crystalline  glncoMC 
termed  mbianio  acid  (Scbnnck),  is  contained 
in  the  root,  and  it  is  this  which  splits  np 
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«mp]y  into  alizarine  tind  glncoae.  This  acid 
crystallizes  In  fine  vellow  needles,  and  gives  a 
definite  and  crystalline  potash  salt,  from  which 
it  was  shown  to  cont^  26  atoms  of  carbon  in 
the  molecule.  Hence,  as  no  other  product  but 
gincose  is  formed,  it  follows  that  alizarine  must 
contain  C«  — C,i  =  Cn.  The  formation  of 
alizarine  in  extracts  of  madder  root  is  effected 
by  fermentation  peculiar  to  the  plant,  and 
called  erythrozine.  It  is  (ui  genefv,  unce  no 
other  ferment  produces  the  same  effect.  When 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  rubion  or  rubinnio 
acid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  1att«r  is 
rapidly  decomposed  as  with  acids.  This  is 
what  takes  place  in  msking^fur  d«  garance. 
Dyers  raise  the  temperature  of  their  madder 
baths  gradualiy  up  to  the  boiling  point,  be- 
cause  the  application  of  a  high  temperature 
destroys  the  ferment,  When  the  temperature 
is  gradually  raised,  the  ferment  acts  upon  the 
gluooside,  and  produces  alizarine.  According 
to  Scbnnck,  the  origin  of  purpurine,  and  its 
relation  to  alizarine,  ore  still  (18T0)  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  formula  assigned  to  ali- 
zarine by  some  chemists  is  C,.H.0,  +  2H,0; 
while  Gribe  and  Liebermann  prefer  Ciini04 
-(-U.O.— IrtSldal  AUiariM.  In  studying  the 
trangformatians  of  alizarine  under  the  action 
of  chemical  reagents,  Messrs.  Grfthe  and  Ije- 
bermann  in  1B69  were  led  to  connect  it  with 
anthracene,  one  of  the  coal-tar  series  of  bo- 
dies (see  AsraBAOBNE),  and  to  devise  a  mode 
of  forming  it  artificially.  This  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  as  well 
as  beneticent  discoveries  of  the  age :  important 
OS  affording  a  new  source  for  a  valuable  dye^ 
and  benelicent  as  restoring  to  agriculture  large 
tracts  of  land  now  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  madder  root.  The  method  employed  by 
Gr&he  and  Liebermann  in  the  artincial  pro- 
duction of  alizarine  is  as  follows:  One  port  of 
anthracene  is  heated  with  four  parts  of  snlphurio 
acid,  of  sp.  gr.  I'&4fi,  for  three  or  four  hours,  to 
a  temperature  of  212°  C,  and  then  for  about  an 
hour  at  300°  C.  The  mixtnre  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  to  it  is  added  water  equal  t«  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  anthracene  employed,  and 
manganese  equal  to  four  times  that  weight. 
The  whole  is  boiled  for  three  hours,  and  milk 
of  lime  added,  which  gives  rise  to  a  deposit 
con^stdng  of  the  excess  of  lime  and  man- 
ganese used,  and  protoxide  of  manganese, 
while  there  remains  in  eolation  a  double  sul- 
phate of  anthroqninone  and  lime.  The  solu- 
tion is  now  acted  upon  by  carbonate  of  soda 
in  excess ;  carbonate  of  lime  separates,  and  the 
salt  of  soda  thus  produced  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  solid  mass  is  then  mixed  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  a  little 
water,  and  heated  under  pressure  in  suitable 
vessels,  at  a  high  temperature,  whereby  the 
anthroqninone  is  further  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  alizarine.  The  alkaline  mass,  on 
cooling,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  snlpburio  or 
acetio  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  when  an 
orange-yellow  fioconlent  substance  precipitate^ 
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which,  when  perfectly  washed  and  dried,  is 
arlJficial  alizarine.  The  artitlcial  prodact  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  identical  with  the  coloring 
matter  obtained  frata  the  madder  root.  Both 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  prodacta  crystal- 
lize in  needles  and  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalies, 
forcnine  violet  solntions  at  the  same  tint  and 
possessing  precisely  the  same  tinctorial  value. 
Applied  to  mordanted  fabrics,  they  produce 
exactly  the  same  colors,  and  they  resist  eqnally 
well  the  action  of  light.  If  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  anthracene  can  be  obtained,  the  artificial 
production  of  alizarine  bids  fair  to  become  an 
establiehed  industry  of  great  importance. 

ALliLI  (Arabic,  al-gali,  the  ashea  of  the 
plant  glaaswort,  yielding  soda),  the  general 
name  of  a  class  of  sabstances,  such  as  cteslo, 
rubidia,  potash,  soda,  lithia,  and  ammonia, 
whose  distingnishing  pecnliaritiea  are  gotnbility 
in  alcohol  and  water,  uniting  with  oils  and 
fats  to  form  soap,  neutralizing  and  forming 
salts  with  acids,  reddening  several  vegetable 
yellowB,  and  changing  reddened  litmna  to  blue. 
These  properties  are  the  reverse  of  those  of 
acida,  and  the  two  classes  are  regarded  as  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other.  Some  other  enb- 
atiuoes,  as  lime,  baryta,  atrontia,  and  magne- 
sia, possessing  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
alkaTiea  aa  neutralizing  acids,  and  changing  the 
vegetable  colors,  are  called  alkaline  earths. 
Pure  anhydrous  alkalies  are  exceedingly  caus- 
tic, destroying  vegetable  and  animal  tjssuea. 
They  abstract  moisture  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  forming  carbonat«s,  they  are  used  in 
medicine  aa  diuretics  and  for  correcting  acidity, 
BB  well  as  for  other  effects.  The  alkalies  and 
the  earths  also  were  nntil  the  present  century 
regarded  as  simple  substances.  Lavoisier  first 
suggested  that  they  were  metallic  oxides.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  proved  this  in  1807,  by  sepa- 
rating the  metals,  to  which  he  gave  the  names 
potassium,  sodinm,  hariam,  strontium,  and  cal- 
cium, the  last  the  metallic  base  of  lime.  Tiie 
discovery  of  these  metals  led  to  that  of  pure 

Eotash  and  soda.  The  alkalies  were  known 
efore  only  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  though 
incorrectly  regarded  as  anhydrous. 

ALKlLIMCnT,  the  process  employed  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  alkali  present  in  any  mix- 
ture. Its  principle  consists  in  exactly  neutral- 
izing a  certain  weight  of  the  alkali,  and  know- 
ing the  quantity  of  acid  of  a  given  strength 
which  ia  required  to  effect  this.  The  alkaline 
eabstance,  careflilly  weighed,  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  placed  in  an  alkalimeter,  which 
is  usually  a  graduated  glass  tube,  and  diluted 
sniphnric  acid  cautiously  and  slowly  added 
tiU  the  solution  is  made  neutral.  This  is 
1  by  the  nse  of  little  bits  of  test  paper 


indicate  the  slightest  acid  or  alkaline 
The  process  may  be  reversed  to  test  mo 
strength  of  acids,  and  is  then  called  acidimetry. 
iLKiliOID,  vegetable  alkali,  a  name  given  to 
vegetable  extracts  possessing  the  property  of 
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uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts  in  the  same 
manner  as  ammonia.  The  first  alkaloid  was 
discovered  by  Sertflmerin  1804  in  opium;  but 
little  importance  was  attached  to  the  announee- 
ment,  and  it  was  not  till  1817  that  the  real 
value  of  morphine  was  demonstrated  and  the 
existence  of  vegetable  alkalies  fiilly  shown. 
Since  that  time  the  list  of  alkaloids  has  rapidly 
increased,  until  at  the  present  time  (18T2)  tbey 
number  more  than  100.  There  are  two  classes, 
volatile  liquida  and  permanent  solids.  The 
former  contain  simply  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  and  only  three  of  them  are  known, 
coniine,  nicotine,  and  sparteine.  The  solid 
and  most  numerous  alkaloids  contain  carbon. 


They  are  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
the  best  solvent  being  alcohol.  Ether  diaaolvea 
some  of  them ;  chloroform  and  the  hydrocar- 
bons are  also  good  solvents.  They  generally 
possess  powerful  medicinal  properties.  Nu- 
merous artificial  alkaloids  have  been  formed, 
the  moat  important  of  which  is  aniline.  The 
natural  base  coniine  has  also  been  made  artifi- 
cially. Bomeof  the  best  known  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  are  nicotine,  qninia,  morphia,  strych- 
nia, bracia,  aconitina,  atropia,  and  caffeine. 

ALKANA,     Bee  Hensa. 

ILKiKFT,  the  commercial  name  of  two  differ- 
ent plants.  True  alkanet  consists  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  tlie  Lauionia  inn-mis,  which 
growswiidinthe  Levant.  The  leaves  pulverized 
and  made  into  a  ptiste  yield  a  yellow  dye.  The 
root,  which  contains  a  red  pigment,  is  used  as 
a  cosmetic  False  alkanet  (oreanHU,  radix 
ahanna  tpvritr)  is  the  root  of  aiKhvta  (incto. 
rio,  which  grows  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, and  Greece.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  faint, 
somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  colors  the 
saliva.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  goods  previously 
prepared  with  alum  mordants  for  violet,  and 
iron  mordants  for  gray.  The  mordanted  linen 
or  cotton  goods  are  dipped  in  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  root  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing 
silk,  hut  not  wool.  The  coloring  matter  is  called 
ancnusine.  The  violet  and  gray  colors  are 
brilliant. 

ALKINDl,  or  llthladia,  on  Arabian  phvaidan 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  Bassorah  at  the  end 
of  the  Sth  century,  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  9tb.  Some,  however,  place  his  life  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  He  wrot«  more  than 
200  different  treatises  on  logic,  music,  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic^  astronomy,  medicine,  &c. 
His  treatise  known  under  the  Latin  title  J)e 
Thtoria  MagicaTum  Artain  has  secured  for 
him  the  fame  of  a  magician.  Various  other 
works  of  his  were  translated  into  l^atin  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  published  at  Paris,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Venice.  His  theories  are  distin- 
guished by  great  ingenuity,  so  much  so  that 
Cardan  ranked  him  among  the  twelve  subtle 
spirits  of  the  world. 

iUUUUt,  a  well  bnilt  and  strongly  fortified 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North  Holland,  oc 
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the  Holder  ship  oanol,  about  18  m.  K.  by  W. 
of  Amaterdun ;  pop.  in  18ST,  11,609.  lt»  en- 
Tirona  sKlaii]  ODtinbeantifal  gardens  and  fine 
meadowH,  and  brood  canals  intersect  its  streets, 
the  banks  of  wbicli  are  planted  with  trees.  A 
coDrt  of  first  resort  and  a  tribanal  of  commerce 


There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  cheese  and 
batter,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
com.  The  maniifaotiires  conrist  of  sdl  cloth, 
paruhment,  salt,  soap,  vineKor,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  Alkmaar  sncoeBshll}'  stood  a 
nege  of  ten  jeare  hj  the  Spaniards,  from  1S73  to 
1533;  and  in  the  expedition  of  ITSS  the  British 
and  Rnsraans,  nnder  the  duke  of  Tork,  halted 
here,  before  the  conclusion  by  the  latter  of  his 
ingloriouH  oapitnlation  with  tjie  French. 

ILUUAB,  Helirith  tm,  a  poet  of  the  IGth 
centnrT-,  a  native  of  Alkmaar,  celebrated  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  his  snppoiied  author- 
ship of  the  famous  poem  Heinekt  Vot  or  Eei- 
neit  Fueht ;  but,  from  Alkmaar's  own  stAte- 
ments  in  his  preface,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
only  compiled  the  poem. 

ILEWUN.    Bee  Kobah. 

ILUH  (Arab,  oi,  the,  and  Ill/ih,  God),  the 
Uohammedan  nune  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  oniLj  of  the  Deity  is  the  great  postulate 
of  die  Mohammedan  creed.  His  attributes  are 
thas  summed  up  by  the  Koran :  "  There  is  no 
God  but  Qod.  This  only  true,  great,  and  most 
high  God  has  his  being  through  himaelf;  is 
eTerlastiiig ;  is  not  begotten  and  begetteth  not ; 
is  all-sofficient  in  himself;  fills  the  nniverse 
with  his  infinity;  is  the  centre  in  which  all 
things  unite,  as  well  the  hidden  as  the  mani- 
fest; is  Lord  of  the  world  of  bodies  and  spirits, 
creator  and  ruler,  almighty,  all-wise,  all-loving, 
merciful;  and  hia  decrees  are  unchangeable." 
Mohammedans  repeat  a  rosary  of  the  HO  epi- 
thets of  the  Supreme  Being,  closing  it  with  the 
great,  all-inclndine  name  of  Allah.  Allah  at- 
iar  (God  is  grean  is  a  battle  cry  of  the  Mos- 
lem, while  Sum-Illah  or  Bitm-Allak  (in  tie 
name  of  Ood)  is  the  graoe  before  meat  of  the 
pious  and  the  invooation  at  the  commenoement 
of  every  literary  performance. 

UID.   L  AdimionoftheKTorthwest- 


Agra  and  Oude,  E.  by  Bebar,  8.  by  Gnnt 
wana,  and  W.  by  Ualwah ;  area,  11,836  aq.  m. : 
pop.  aboDt  8,800,000.  It  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est provinces  of  Ilindostan.    II>  A  district  of 


the  preceding  division,  between  iat.  24°  49' 
and  25°  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  14'  and  82°  26'  E. ; 
area,  2  788  so.  m.;  jwp.  about  1,400,000.    A 


part  of  the  district  is  included  in  the  great 
pltun  of  the  Doab,  and  the  surface  generally  is 
nearly  leveL  It  is  abondontly  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Junma,  and  some  artificial  water- 
courses, produces  timber,  maize,  cotton,  fiax, 
indigo,  and  sugar,  and  exports  salt.  IlL  The 
chief  town  of  the  ^strict  and  province,  and 
since  1862  capital  of  the  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces, sitaoted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 


Benares;  pop.  about  6G,000,  including  sub- 
urbs. The  Hindoos,  who  call  the  townPraya- 
ga,  regard  it  as  the  holiest  of  ail  places,  and 
immense  numbers  of  [algrims  viiut  it  annnollr 
to  bathe  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It 
was  also  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
BO  sacred  that,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
it,  they  named  it  "God's  place"  {Allah 
dbad).  It  contains  'some  interesting  shrines 
and  ruins,  and  an  ancient  cnstle,  converted 
into  a  fort  and  great  military  depot  for  Upper 
India.  The  native  town  is  inconsiderable,  out 
the  European  quarter  is  well  built,  and  the 
British  government  since  the  sepoy  rebellion 
has  planned  extensive  improvements,  which 
will  render  Allahabad  a  great  military  and 
commercial  post.  Some  have  identified  the 
city  with  the  Palibothra  of  Greek  and  Bomaa 
geographers.  Jt  was  fortified  by  Akbar,  and 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Delhi 
was  seized  in  ITGS  by  the  vizier  of  Oude,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British  In  1766;  it 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  nawanh  of 
Oude,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  1801.  It  was  then  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition.  A  sepoy  regiment  mutinied  here 
June  6,  1867,  and  killed  several  of  their  ofli- 
cers.  The  rest  of  the  Europeans  defended 
themselves  in  the  fort  until  relieved  by  Col. 
Neill,  hut  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed. 

ilJ.tMiwiJF.,  a  county  forming  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and 
separated  from  liVisconsin  by  the  Mis^ssippi 
river;  area,  667  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,868. 
It  is  intersected  In  the  N.  by  the  Upper  Iowa, 
and  in  the  8.  by  the  Yellow  river.  The  soil  is 
productive,  ond  the  surface  undulating  wood- 
land and  prairie.  The  productions  in  1870 
were  676,448  bushels  of  wheat,  331,086  of 
com,  2,899  of  oata,  26,474  of  barley,  73,613  crf 
potatoes,  and  1B,B73  tone  of  hay.  Capital, 
Lansing. 

ILUMUD,  Jtu  irketai  SfteUra,  a  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Lausanne  in  1718,  died  Jn  Leyden, 
March  2,  1767.    He  was  professor  of  philoao- 

E'  y  and  natural  history  at  the  university  of 
yden,  member  of  the  London  royal  society, 
and  of  the  Haarlem  academy  of  sciences.  The 
Dutch  sailors  collected  for  him,  in  their  expe- 
ditions into  distant  conntries,  specimens  of 
plants,  animals,  and  fossils,  which  ne  placed  in 
the  botanic  garden  and  museum  of  the  nniver- 
sity,  which  were  under  his  care.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  waa 
the  first  to  e^l^n  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  The  shrub  Allamanda,  a  native 
of  South  America,  is  called  after  nim.  lie 
waa  the  literary  esecntor  of  'sGravesande  and 
Prosper  Marchand,  and,  besides  editing  their 
nnpnblished  works,  translated  and  edited  many 
English  books. 

ILLAN,  DbtM,  a  Scottish  painter  and  en- 
paver,  bom  at  Alloa,  in  Chwkmannanahire, 
Feb.  18, 1744,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  6, 1796. 
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In  176G  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  the  art 
academy  of  Bobert  Foolia  in  Glos^w,  and  in 
1TS4  went  to  Rome,  where  in  17T3  he  obtain- 
ed from  the  acaA&aj  of  St  Luke  the  gold 
ined^  for  the  beet  historical  drawing.  Hit 
earliest  hnmoronB  productions  were  four 
sketches  of  the  carnival  at  Some.  He  settled 
in  Edinbnrgh;  and  In  1769,  after  the  death  of 
Boncitnan,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Qcademj  of  arte.  About  the  same  time  he 
commenced  12  illnstrations  of  Allan  RBmsaf's 
"Gentle  Shepherd,"  which  he  enbseqnentlj 
eograyed  in  aqnstint  He  also  made  some 
designs  Avm  the  Ittics  of  Bums. 

ALLIK,  Sir  WWw,  a  Scottish  historical 
p^t«r,  bom  in  Edinbai^h  in  1782,  died  Feb. 
23,  1850.  Failing  to  obtain  patronage  in  Lon- 
dim,  he  went  to  Rosaa,  where  he  spent  ten 
years,  and  made  TisitH  to  the  Crimea,  Circaesia, 
and  Tnrkey.  In  1814  he  retorned  to  Edin- 
bufwh,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  throogh  whose  influence  his  pic- 
tm-e  of  the  "CircaaMUi  CaptiTee"  was  purchased 
by  subscription  for  1,000  goineas.  In  1841  he 
once  mora  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
eieonted  for  the  emperor  a  punting  of  '*  Peter 
the  Great  teaching  lus  Subjects  the  Art  of  Ship- 
building," now  in  the  winter  palace.  In  1836 
he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy 
at  London,  and  in  1835  an  academician.  He 
was  president  of  the  royal  Scottish  academy 
from  1838  till  his  death. 

ILLiN-UBDEC,  Hlppriyte  Lira  Dtalaml,  a 
French  spiritualist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Oct.  S,  1808, 
died  Apnl  1,  ISflO.  He  estAblished  in  1808  a 
periodical  review  on  spiritualism  {Reniie  gpi- 
rite),  and  the  tociiti  paruUnne  det  ilvdt*  tpi- 
riUt.  His  principal  works  are:  Le  livre  da 
etpriti  (2  ed.,  1860);  Le  litre  det  midivnu; 
and  L'imitation  de  VEzaiigile  telon  le  epiri- 
tvaluiM  (1864). 

ILUKD,  Jam  Fmfcta,  a  French  soldier J>om 
at  St  Tropes,  ProTenoe,  m  1785,  died  in  Pesh- 
awer,  Jan.  23,  1839.  In  1816  he  served  on  the 
■taff  of  Marshal  Bmne,  after  whose  mnrder  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  Abbas  Mirzo.  In  1620 
he  went  to  Lahore,  and  took  service  under 
Buqjeet  Singh,  by  whom  he  was  finally  made 
oommander-m-chief  of  his  army.  He  orranized 
and  disciplined  the  troops  Uter  the  French 
model,  and  gained  many  victories.  In  1835  he 
revisited  France,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  was  received  with  distinguished  honors, 
Lonis  Philippe  appointing  him  charg6  d'affaires 
in  Lahore. 

ALUBUCE,  Irtert  Buday.    See  Babclat. 

lUEGiN,  a  W.  8.  W.  comty  of  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan ;  area,  840  8<j.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
62,10B.  The  Kalamazoo  nver  (navigable  by 
email  steamboats)  intersects  it,  and  it  is  drained 
by  the  Black  and  Babbit  rivers.  The  soil  is  a 
deep  black  ailovium  on  the  river  marpns,  and 
in  some  other  parts  sand  and  clay  predominate ; 
the  surface  is  undulating  and  mosUy  covered 
with  forests.     In  the  8.  W.  port  h  it  quarry  of 
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good  limestone.  Several  lines  of  railroad  tra- 
verse the  county.  The  productions  in  1870 
were  836,248  bushels  of  wheat,  876,974  of  com, 
206,219  of  oats,  20,978  of  barley,  267,788  of 
potatoes,  129,223  lbs.  of  wool,  476,066  of  but- 
ter, 127,386  of  maple  sugar,  and  27,408  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  167  school  houses.  The 
capital,  Allegan,  is  bnilt  on  both  sides  of  Eala- 
maioo  river,  145  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber. 

ILLEIilNV.  L  A  W.  8.  W.  county  of  New 
York,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania;  area,  1,046 
sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1870,  40,814.  The  Gene- 
see river  and  it«  tributaries  famish  motive 
power  for  numerous  mills.  On  each  nde  of 
the  Genesee  valley  the  country  rises  until  it 
becomes  table  land  in  the  £.  and  W.  peris. 
The  productions  in  1 870  were  19fi,721  bushels 
of  wheat,  800,600  of  oats,  16,484  of  rye,  185,850 
of  com,  fl8,6B4  of  buckwheat,  29,658  of  barlev, 
884,687  of  potatoes^  492,508  lbs.  of  maple  en- 
gar,  410,106  of  wool,  1,908,721  of  butter,  220,- 
880  of  cheese,  and  134,797  tons  of  hay.  There 
are  numerous  saw  and  grist  mills,  tanneries, 
&c.  Bog  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  obtained. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  and  the  Gen- 
esee canal  pass  throngh  the  county.  Capitnl, 
Belmont  11.  A  W.  county  of  Maryland,  border- 
ing on  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  bounded  by 
the  Potomao  and  its  north  branch ;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  88,636,  of  whom  1,166  were 
colored.  The  Tonghiogheny  river  intersects 
its  W.  part^  and  it  is  drained  by  several  creeks. 
The  main  Alleghany  mountains  and  several 
smaller  ridges  traverse  it,  and  its  surface  is 
rocky  and  broken.  Limestone,  sandstone,  iron 
ore,  and  cool  abonnd,  the  last  being  eztensivety 
mined  at  Oumberland.  The  glades  or  valleys 
in  the  mountains  famish  the  celebrated  glades 
butter  and  mutton.  The  Baltimore  ana  Ohio 
and  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  railroads  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  pass  through  the 
county.  The  productions  in  1870  were  70,404 
bushels  of  wheat,  45,090  of  rye,  116,062  of 
com,  206,689  of  oats,  47,985  lbs.  of  wool,  387,- 
689  of  butter,  and  70,4M  of  maple  sugar. 
There  are  nnmeroua  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.    Capital,  Cumberland. 

AIXEeEUHT.  LAW,  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  West  Virginia,  and  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  main  chain  of  the  AUeghanies  and 
8.  E.  by  Middle  mountun ;  area,  600  so.  m. ; 

Sop.  in  1870,  8,674,  of  whom  6T9  were  colored, 
aofeson's  river  unites  with  Cow  Pasture  river 
on  the  E.  border  to  form  the  Jamea.  The  pas- 
sage of  Jackson's  river  through  one  of  the 
mountains  affords  fine  scenery.  Peters  and  the 
Warm  Spring  mountains  extend  through  the 
centre  of^  the  coonty.  Iron  ore  is  found,  and 
the  Bed  Sweet  Springs  have  some  celeb- 
rity. The  Oheaapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  pass- 
es through  CovingtoD,  which  is  beautifully 
situated  on  Jackaon's  river.  The  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  24,648  bushels  of  wheat, 
60,605  of  com,  81,991  of  oats,  25,747  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  40,690  of  batter.    Capital,  Gov- 
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bgtou.  n.  A  N.  W.  coDnt7  of  North  Oaro- 
link,  bordering  on  Virgiiiia,  bounded  W.  br 
Kew  river,  a  br&ncb  of  the  Kanawha,  and  E. 
&Dd  S.  bj  the  Blae  Ridge  monntuni;  area,  SOO 
M.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  S,eBl.  There  are  mines 
Of  copper.  The  productions  in  1870  were  7,888 
bnahd^  of  wheat,  4S,Stl9  of  com,  and  21,499  of 
fats.     Capital,  Gap  Civil. 

AUECHUT  CMXEfiE.    See  Mz&svilu. 

ILLEGHIMT  MOOmOn.  See  AppALi.OHUiT 
MoTmrAisB, 

ILLXCBAHT  UTB  rises  in  Potter  conntj, 
N.  Pennsylvania,  flowa  oironitonelj  westward 
throngh  New  York,  retnnw  to  PennHylvaiila, 
and  after  a  soatherlf  coarse  unites  at  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  Monongahela  river  to  form  the 
Ohio.  It  flows  through  a  hillf  conntrj,  abonnd' 
iog  in  pine  forests  and  coal.  The  river  is  nav- 
igable for  small  steamboats  to  Olean,  N.  Y., 
840  m.  from  its  mouth  and  about  4S  m.  from 
ita  source,  and  to  Waterford,  Pa.,  on  French 
creek,  its  principal  tributary,  14  m.  from  Lake 
Erie.  Its  chief  tributary  from  the  east  is  the 
Conemaagh.  The  principal  towns  along  ita 
ooar«o  are  Warren,  Eittaiming,  Franklin,  and 
Oil  City.  The  Alleghany  separates  Pittsburgh 
from  All^heny  City. 

ILLEGHEirT,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; area,  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  ISTO,  262,204. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  county  the  Ohio  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and 
MMioogabela  rivers.  The  Yonghiogheny  and 
several  creeks  also  drain  it  Near  the  rivers 
the  surface  is  broken  into  ravines;  most  of  the 

Siland  is  hilly  and  very  pictureflqne.  Nearly 
I  of  the  conntyis  arable.  Tho  productions  in 
1870  were  826,S81  bushels  of  wheat,  674,016 
of  com,  1,111,369  of  oats,  78,872  of  rye,  69,946 
of  barley,  769,144  of  potatoe^  808,47S  lbs.  of 
wool,  1,828,744  of  butter,  and  64,730  tons  of 
hay.  Bituminoas  cool  is  found  in  the  oouuty, 
and  iron,  glass,  wool,  &a.,  are  extensively  man- 
n&ctored.  The  valuation  of  personal  property 
inie70wa8tlS,S67,611.  Allegheny  is  the  sec- 
ond connty  in  importance  in  me  state.  Capi- 
tal, Httsburgfa. 

lUEGMHTf  CTTT,  a  numnfactnring  city  of 
All^^eny  county,  Pa.,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  at  ita  junc- 
tioa  with  tbe  Monongahela ;  pop.  in  1860, 
28,703;  in  1870,  58,180.  The  city  contains 
nutny  el^^t  residences  of  persons  doing  busi- 
ness in  Pittsburgh.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper, and  one  semi-monthly  and  one  monthly 
periodical.  The  Western  tbeolc^cal  seminary 
of  tbe  Presbyterian  church  was  established 
here  in  1S27.  Before  the  union  it  was  onder 
the  contrcd  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
In  1868  there  were  9  professors  and  70  students, 
9S5  graduates,  and  the  endowment  amounted 
to  9184,800.  The  theolc^oal  seminary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church,  established  in 
1826,  and  the  Allegheny  theolo^cal  institute, 
OT^niied  in  1840  by  the  synod  of  the  Reformed 
Preabyterian  church,  are  also  situated  here. 
In   1868  the  fbrmer  had  8  professors,  86  ste- 
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dents,  426  graduatea,  and  3,000  volumes  in  the 
library.  The  western  penitentiary,  an  immense 
building  in  the  ancient  Norman  style,  situated 
on  the  "common"  of  Allegheny  Oity,  was  com- 
pleted in  1827  at  a  cost  of  (188,000.  In  1868  it 
Lad  468  inmates,  employed  in  weaving,  shoe- 
making,  and  the  manufactnre  of  cigars;  earnings, 
(27,018.  The  oity  contains  12  schools,  Snational 
banks,  10  savings  banks,  1  real  estate  bank,  and  1 
trustcompany;  4  rolUng  mills,  employing  1,15S 
hands;  Ccotton  mills,  withl, 060 hands;  11  ale 
and  beer  breweries  averaging  20  men  each;  3 
founderies  and  machine  sliops,  avera^ngSO  men 
each ;  1  blast  furnace,  with  70  men ;  and  1  steel 
factory,  with  2S0  hands.  The  Rttsburgh  loco- 
motive works  employ  880  hands  and  complete 
one  locomotive  a  week.  There  are  45  churchea, 
of  which  16  are  Presbyterian,  6  Catholic,  8 
Methodist,  8  Baptist,  8  Lutheran,  2  EplsoouJ, 
and  1  each  Congregational,  Discigtles',  and  Re- 
formed. The  cnaritable  institutions  ore  the 
home  for  tho  friendless,  tbe  widows'  hwne 
association,  the  house  of  industry,  and  tho 
oiptaan  asylom.  There  is  a  soldiers'  monmnent 
which  cost  $87,000.  The  city  park  eontuns  an 
area  of  100  acres.  The  aesewed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1871  was  $8,484,686. 

UXECUHCE  (Lat.  alligan,  to  bind  to),  tbe 
subject's  duty  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
nnder  whose  protection  he  is.  Allegiance  ia 
correlative  with  protection,  and  the  duty  of 
allegiance  is  in  return  for  and  in  oondderation 
of  the  hct  of  protection.  Therefore,  when  the 
sovereign  can  no  longer  protect  tho  subject, 
his  allegiance  ceases;  and  on  this  principle  the  - 
doty  is  discharged  by  conquest  or  by  cession 
of  the  sovereigirs  territory  by  treaty.  Natural 
alliance  arises  from  the  fact  of  birth  within 
the  territorial  domain  and  actual  protection  by 
the  sovereign.  But  actual  allegunee  is  dne 
even  by  an  alien  \o  the  soverei^  of  the  state 
in  which  he  is ;  though,  by  comity  of  nations. 
there  is  an  exception  to  thia  rule  in  favor  of 
foreign  sovereigns  and  ambassadors  and  their 
snites,  and  of  t£e  officers  and  crews  of  foreign 
war  ships,  and  of  foreign  armies  when  they  are 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  state.  As  alle- 
giance is  tho  highest  of  the  citizen's  obligations, 
so  the  violation  of  it  is  tho  highest  of  orimes, 
or  treason.  The  principle  that  allegiance  is 
dne  to  tbe  actual  sovereign  has  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  make  acts  treasons  thoogh  they  were 
done  against  a  usurper ;  and  Blackstone  says 
that  on  thia  ground,  after  Edward  IV.  recov- 
ered the  crown,  treasons  committed  against 
Henry  VL  were  capitally  punished,  though 
Henry  had  been  declared  a  usurper  by  parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  but  on  the  same 
principle  at  common  law,  and  until  a  statute 
was  passed  for  their  naturalization,  the  chil- 
dren of  English  subjeote  bom  abroad,  that  is, 
oat  of  the  king's  domain  and  protection,  were 
aliens.  But  the  most  important  quality  at- 
tached by  the  common  law  to  the  doctrine  of 
allegiance  was  that  it  was  indissoluble.  The 
principle  wss  shortly  expressed  in  the  familiur 
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Latin inasim,  Nemo potettexverepatriam,  "No 
one  can  abjure  hia  country,"  or  renounce  the 
fealtj  wbich  he  owes  to  bia  aovereign.  The 
maxhn  is  as  old  as  English  tarisprcdence,  and 
nntU  the  most  recent  period,  the  role  has  been 
mainttuned  in  England  to  its  fullest  extent.  It 
has  nowhere  else  been  asserted,  in  modem 
times  at  least,  with  the  same  rigor  with  which 
it  was  enforced  there ;  and  even  while  it  stood 
the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  law  of  England, 
it  was  condemned  by  many  of  its  soundest  ju- 
rists. One  of  them,  Twias,  has  very  lately  aaid 
of  it  that  it  found  no  countenance  in  the  law 
of  nations,  bat  was  on  the  contrary  in  direct 
conflict  with  incontestable  principles  of  that 
■yatem.  Observing  the  more  liberal  tone  of 
modem  public  law  upon  this  subject,  it  is  worth 
notice  that  it  is  now  asserting  only  the  doctrine 
which  was  maintuned  by  tlie  law  of  Rome  in 
its  beat  period.  In  his  argument  for  Balbus 
Oicero  declared  it  to  be  even  the  firmest  foun- 
dation of  Roman  liberty  that  the  citizen  might 
retain  or  renounoe  his  allegiance  at  hia  pleas- 
ure. But  the  English  common  law  asserted 
Uiat  allegnance  intrineio  and  absolute  arose 
from  tlie  mere  fact  of  birth  within  the  sover- 
eign's dominion  and  protection;  tbat  it  could 
not  be  cancelled  or  forfeited  by  any  change  of 


X  the  realiD, 
ot£er  state;  nor  could  it  be  retei 
way  without  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme 
legislative  power.  Coke  expressed  the  rigor  of 
•  the  rule  as  it  was  held  in  England  in  his  time, 
and  indeed  for  more  than  two  centuries  after- 
ward, when  he  said  tliat  "all  subjects  are 
equally  bound  to  their  allegiance  as  if  they  had 
tBEen  the  oath  of  it,  because  it  is  written  by 
the  finger  of  the  law  in  their  bearta."  As  has 
just  been  said,  however,  this  supreme  duty 
might  be  released  by  the  consent  of  the  sover- 
eign. Such  an  assent  was  given,  for  example,' 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  when  by  treaty 
oar  independence  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain ;  and  after  that  it  was  several  times 
decided  in  England  that  persons,  though  bom 
here  British  subjects,  who  adhered  to  the  i^ew 
stat«,  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  and 
became  aliens.  But  though  steadily  asserting 
the  rule  that  allegiance  was  indissoluble,  Eng- 
land has  nevertiieless  practically  conceded 
its  invalidity  by  admitting  and  naturalizing 
foreigners  into  her  citizenship,  just  as  all  other 
oonntriea  have  done— In  modem  times  at  least, 
no  other  considerable  European  state  has  en- 
forced the  theory  of  the  common  law,  or  at 
least  not  with  the  severity  with  which  it  was 
enforced  in  England,  The  French  code  de- 
clares expressly  that  the  quality  of  a  French- 
man is  lost  by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  France,  Spain,  andmost  of  the  German 
states  have  enacted  laws  regulating  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreifniers.  The  ^reat  European 
authorities  in  public  law,  Grotins,  Pafendorf, 
Vattel,  and  others,  concede  in  general  terms 


the  right  of  expatriation,  qualifying  it  only 
when  it  is  restrained  by  law,  or  when  the  citi- 
zen owes  to  his  native  state  some  already  as- 
sumed but  not  yet  discharged  obligation;  if^ 
for  example,  he  has  violated  the  law  and  owes 
the  penalty,  or  is  invested  with  some  public 
trust,  or  war  threatens  and  his  sovereign  needs 
his  aid ;  and  these  have  been  the  chief  modifi- 
cationa  of  the  right  to  renounce  allegiance 
which  have  been  discussed  in  our  own  diplo- 
matic correspondence  upon  this  subject  with 
European  stat«9.  When  once  naturalization 
is  admitted  to  be  competent  and  right,  the 
right  of  expatriation  and  of  renunciation  of 
the  former  allegiance  shonld  aeem  to  be  im- 
plied as  a  necessary  corollary.  Naturalization 
means  the  complete  adoption  of  a  foreigner 
and  the  investing  him  with  the  actual  citizen- 
ship of  hia  tidopted  conntry.  In  practice  it 
compels,  as  a  precedent  condition,  his  entire 
renunciation  of  his  former  allegiance,  and  the 
assumption  by  solemn  oath  A  an  excluuve 
fidehty  to  the  new  sovereign ;  and,  with  one  or 
two  moditicBtions  only,  it  gives  hiifi  the  same 
rights  which  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
been  bom  within  his  dominion  and  protection. 
The  status  which  be  thus  receives  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  any  allegiance  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  Allegiance  cannot  be  divided, 
and  if  his  original  allegiance  baa  not  been 
utterly  cancelled,  then  the  naturalization  is  an 
empty  form,  and  the  adopted  citizen  haa  not 
the  right  to  protection  and  citizenship  which 
the  new  sovereign  pretends  to  guarantee  to 
him.  These  considerations  have  been  bronght 
forward  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  earlier  cases,  however,  though  the  courts 
inclined  to  give  them  their  just  weight,  tbey 
repeatedly  evaded  direct  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. From  an  historical  review  of  all  the  cases 
which  had  arisen  down  to  his  time.  Chancellor 
Kent  declared  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  de- 
cisions to  be  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lation sanctioning  the  abjuration  of  allegiance, 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  remained  un- 
altered. But  in  one  instance  at  least,  aa  early 
as  1812,  our  government  aasumed  a  position 
on  this  question  quite  as  advanced  aa  it  has 
ever  taken  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
since  that  time,  Bnring  the  war  with  England 
then  existing,  the  prince  regent  announced  that 
every  native-bom  Briton,  taken  prisoner  while 
fighting  in  the  American  army,  should  be  ex- 
ecuted for  treason  to  bis  lawful  sovereign. 
Mr.  Uadison  annonnced  in  return,  that  if  any 
naturalized  citizen  of  this  country  were  put  to 
death  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  British 
subject,  the  United  States  would  put  to  death 
two  English  prisoners  in  retaliation.  There 
was  no  further  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
no  occasion  for  any.  Still  later,  and  especially 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  cases  have  oc- 
cnrred  in  which  foreigners  naturalised  here 
were  nnon  their  return  to  their  native  states 
compelled  to  render  military  service  there,  i>r 
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were  otherwise  forced  to  aaBame  the  dnties  of 
sabj'ecU  of  their  Btates  of  birth,  and  they  in- 
voked the  protection  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  their  statiu  as  American  citizens.  In 
1857,  in  the  case  of  Ernst,  a  subject  of  Hanover, 
naturalized  here,  who  on.  his  return  was  forced 
into  the  Hanoverian  army.  Attorney  General 
Black  gave  to  the  president  a  very  clear  and 
convincing  opiuion,  In  which  he  advised  biin 
that  Ernst  was  &a  American  citizen;  that  by 
the  public  law  of  the  world  we  have  the  nn- 
donbt«d  right  to  natoralize  a  foreigner,  whether 
his  natural  sovereign  consents  to  his  emigra- 
tion or  not;  and  that  Hanover  could  not  jna- 
tify  Ernst's  arrest,  even  by  showing  that  he 
emigrated  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  conn- 
try,  ontess  it  could  be  proved  that  the  original 
light  of  expatriation  depended  on  the  consent 
of  the  natural  sovereign;  and  a9  to  the  last 
proposition,  he  added  that  be  was  snre  that  it 
could  not  be  established.  In  a  case  iu  the  same 
year,  that  of  Amther,  Mr.  Black's  opinion  was 
to  the  same  effect  on  a  reversed  state  of  facts. 
Amther.  a  Bavarian  sobject,  after  being  natn- 
raUzed  oere,  returned  to  Bavaria  and  sought 
to  recover  his  original  status  as  a  citizen  of 
that  country.  The  aathorities  there  doubted 
whether  he  conld  throw  off  his  alle^once  to 
this  country,  hut  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  was  of  the  clear  opinion  that  he 
coold ;  that  by  oar  law  any  dtizen,  native  or 
nataralized,  might  sever  his  political  coTineo- 
tion  with  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  pro- 
vided it  was  for  a  purpose  and  at  a  time  which 
were  not  injnrioos  to  our  interests.  He  was  of 
the  opinion,  therefore,  that  Amther  might  be 
reinstated  as  a  citizen  of  Bavaria,  and  that,  as 
a  condition  to  such  restitution  of  his  citizen- 
ship, the  Bavarian  government  was  at  liberty 
to  oorapel  him  t4)  abjure  his  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  in  any  form  that  its  laws  re- 
qnired.  Doctrines  quite  as  emphatic  were 
prononnoed  by  Mr.  Maroy,  secretary  of  state 
in  1868,  in  the  famons  case  of  KosEta.  In  a 
letter  to  the  American  minister  to  Prussia  in 
1S59,  concerning  cases  then  in  hand,  Mr.  Cass 
declared  that  the  right  of  expatriation  could 
not  at  this  moment  be  donbted  or  denied  in ' 
this  country,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  was  a  relic  of  barbarism 
which  was  fast  disappearing  from  Ohristen- 
dom.  In  1866  Attorney  General  Stonbery  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the 
light  of  expatriation  under  our  law,  on  the 
groond  that  tbe  practice  of  the  United  States 
had  long  since  rendered  that  qneetjon  a  mere 
abstraction.  It  shoold  be  observed,  however, 
that  our  govemraent,  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations  on  this  satgect,  has  not  claimed 
that  the  right  to  renounce  allegiance  is  ab- 
aolnte  under  alt  circumstances.  It  has  been 
willing  to  concede  that  oar  naturalization  did 
not  give  full  rights  of  American  citizenship  to 
aliens  whose  removal  from  their  native  country 
bore  tbe  character  of  an  escape  or  flight  from 
civil  or  political  obligations  already  fixed  upon 
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them;  so  that,  while  it  would  not  recognize 
any  validity  in  the  general  right  to  claim  mili- 
tary service,  for  example,  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  which  had  not  been  demanded  when 
the  foreign  sulyeet  left  his  country,  yet  it 
woold  concede  that  there  was  a  just  force  in 
the  cl«m  of  the  foreign  state,  when  the  subject 
had  been  already  conscripted  into  the  army, 
and  had  deserted  from  it,  or  hud  otherwise  run 
away  from  actually  existing  obligations.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  finally  closed,  so  tar  as 
the  law  of  the  United  States  about  it  is  con- 
cerned, by  a  very  explicit  and  vimrous  statute 
passed  in  July,  18fiS.  Its  preamble  recites  that 
the  right  lif  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  in- 
herent right 'of  all  people,  indis|>enBable  to  the 
ei^oyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that  in  the  recognition 
of  this  principle,  this  government  has  freely 
received  emif^'onts  from  all  nations  and  in- 
vested them  with  the  right  of  citizenship ;  thsA 
it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
peace  that  the  claim  of  foreign  allegiance  as  to 
such  adopted  citizens  should  be  promptly  and 
finally  disavowed ;  and  it  is  therefore  enacted 
that  any  declaration,  opinion,  order,  or  deci- 
sion of  any  officer  of  tiiis  government  which 
denies,  impairs,  restricts,  or  questions  the  ri^t 
of  expatriation,  is  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  government.  The 
statute  farther  enacts  that  all  nataralized  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign 
states,  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  fri^ 
this  government  the  same  protection  of  person 
and  property  that  is  accorded  to  native-born 
citizens  m  like  circnmstonces.  At  last,  in  1870, 
Great  Britain  by  the  naturalization  act  of  that 
year  (May  13)  revised  all  her  own  laws  npon 
alienage,  expatriation,  and  naturalization,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history  recognized  the 
right  of  her  subjects  to  renounce  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  crown.    (See  Natubaluatiok.) 

ILLEdBI,  Aitaila.     See  Oosbbooio. 

ILLECBI,  b'^wle,  an  Italian  eccleaastao  and 
composer  of  church  muao,  bom  in  Borne  about 
1580,diedthereinFebruary,  1663.  Hewastlie 
pnpil  of  Nanini,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Palestrina.  His  voice  was  not  remarkable,  but 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  harmony,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  singers  in  the  pope's  chapel  in 
1639.  The  famous  Miterert.  performed  yearly 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  in 
the  papal  chapel,  is  his  oompoadon. 

ILLEINE,  or  IDtla,  i,  Jwtph,  an  EngUidi 
nonconformist  minister  and  author,  born  at 
Devizes  in  16B3,  died  in  1668.  He  received  his 
edncation  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive 
literary  acquirements.  Though  ejected  from  his 
curacy  and  imprisoned  for  nonconformity,  he 
yet  preserved  his  reverence  for  the  eccledastical 
authorities,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  king.     His 

Srincipal  work,  "An  Alarm  to  Unconverted 
inners,"  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. IL  Uehiud,  an  Engliah  nonctmfonning 
clergyman,  bom  at  Ditohet,  Somersetshire,  in 
1611,  died  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
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and  became  rector  of  Bateombe  in  Bomereet^ 
shire.    He  was  a  rigid  puritan,  and  asaiated  the 


the  chorch  of  "  BoandaloDB  miniBtere. 
deprived  of  hia  rectory  after  the  restoration  as  a 
nonconformist,  bat  continued  to  preach  in  a 

Srivate  house.  Althoogh  often  censured  for  go 
oing,  hie  virtues  shielded  him  from  any  sever- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  anthorities. 

iLLEHAND,  Zacharle  JaeqKf  Thtiim,  count, 
a  French  vice  admiral,  bom  at  Fort  Louis 
(island  of  Mauritius)  in  1762,  died  at  Toulon, 
March  2,  3826.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  12,  was  one  of  the  first  diavaliers  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  waa  soon  after  its 
formation  r^sed  to  the  rank  of  officer.  In 
various  oruisea  he  inflicted  iramenae  losses  upon 
English  commeroe.  In  1S09  he  commanded 
the  squadrons  of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort, 
in  the  capacity  of  vice  admiral.  The  fleet 
was  anchored  in  the  Basque  roads  (between 
the  islands  of  Ain  and  Olfiron),  when  on  April 
11  Lord  Cochrane  attacked  it  with  60  fire 
ships  and  several  infernal  machines  invented 
by  Col.  Congreve.  Allemand  saved  all  but 
fonr  of  his  vessels,  and  the  enooees  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  very  slight,  oompared  to  the  immenae 
coat  of  the  expedition. 

ILLEIT.  LAS.  connty  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Big 
Barrea  river,  and  intersected  by  Trammel's 
creek ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,296, 
of  whom  1,104  were  colored.  There  ore  sev- 
eral caves  and  salt  springs  in  the  county.  The 
snr&oe  is  level  and  the  sml  moderately  fertile. 
The  productions  in  IBTO  were  56,844  bushels  of 
wheat,  890,888  of  com,  96,647  of  oats,  747,489 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  188,487  of  butter,  and  S8,686 
gallons  of  sorahnm  molasses.  Capital,  Scotts- 
vUle.  n.  A  W.  N.  "W.  county  of  Ohio,  inter- 
eect«d  by  the  Anglaize  and  Ottawa  rivers  and 
Riley  and  Sugar  creeks ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  28,628.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  with  a 
anrface  generally  level  and  abonnding  in  hard- 
wood timi>er.  Th%  productions  in  1870  were' 
816,164  bushels  of  wheat,  21,671  of  rye,  209,- 
289  of  oats,  874,017  of  com,  92,085  lbs.  of  flai, 
125,897  of  wool,  466,483  of  butter,  and  21,178 
tons  of  hay.  Bevertj  railroads  and  the  Miami 
citnal  pass  through  it.  Capital,  Lima.  111. 
An  E.  N.  E.  county  of  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
line;  area,  638  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  43,494. 
It  is  nearly  level,  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  well 
watered  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Maiy  rivers, 
which  unite  at  Fort  Wayne  and  form  tie  Itan- 
mee  river.  It  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  hick- 
ory, beech,  maple,  and  other  trees.  The  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  county, 
which  is  also  intersected  by  numerous  lines  of 
rwlroad.  The  productions  in  1870  were  482,- 
762  bnshebi  of  wheat,  273,344  of  com,  213,944 
of  oata,  100,980  of  potatoes,  106,778  lbs.  of 
wool,  648,322  of  butter,  and  28,877  tons  of 
hay.  Capital,  Fort  Wayne.  IT.  A  new  county 
in  S.  E.  Kansas;  area,  604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  7,022.    The  Neosho  river  flows  Oiraogh 
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the  W.  portion  of  the  connty.  Coal  is  found, 
and  stook-rmung  is  extensively  pnrsned.  The 
connty  has  railroad  commimicBtion  with  Junc- 
tion City  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  and  also 
with  Lawrence.  The  productions  in  1870  were 
27,784  bushels  of  wheat,  187,335  of  com,  115,- 
708  of  oats,  23,838  of  potatoes,  and  90,688  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  29  schoola,  3  news- 
^persj  and  12  mauu&otDring  establishment& 
Capital,  lola. 
iUEN,  B««  (T.  See  Boo. 
ilXEIf,  Etfeaa,  an  American  revolationaiy 
partisan,  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  died  in 
Bnriington,  Vt.,  Feb.  18, 1789.  About  176B  he 
settied,  with  four  youn^r  brothers,  in  the 
township  of  Bennington,  Vt  Previous  to  the 
revelation  there  existed  a  dispute  between  the 
colonies  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
relative  U>  their  bonndariea,  and  the  debatable 
land  included  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of 
Vermont,  then  called  the  New  Hampshire 
grants.  Ethan  Allen  first  became  conspiouons 
in  the  controversy  which  grew  OQt  of  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  New  York  law.  Actions  (^ 
ejectment  being  brought  against  those  who 
held  land  nnder  grants  from  New  Hampshire^ 
Allen  was  selectM  in  1770  as  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  settlers  in  the  litigation  at  Albany. 
The  decision  was  adverse  to  them,  and  they 
resolved  to  resist.  They  adopted  Allen's  own 
phrase,  "The  gods  of  tiie  valleys  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  hills."  The  New  York  authorities 
were  everywhere  set  at  defiance.  Allen  was 
made  colonel  of  an  armed  force  which  not 
only  protected  the  New  Hampshire  grantees, 
but  removed  the  New  York  settlers.  Governor 
Tryon  of  New  York  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
£160  for  his  arrest  This  state  of  aflairs  re- 
mwned  unaltered  till  the  revolution,  New  York 
maintaining  her  hostile  attitude,  and  the  Ter- 
monters  tlie  possession  of  their  farms.  In 
1776,  when  war  with  the  mother  country  had 
become  inevitable,  the  occupation  of  Ticonde* 
roga  was  determined  on,  and  the  task  was  con- 
fided to  Allen,  who  set  out  at  once  at  the  head 
of  hia  "Green  Moimtwn  Boys,"  reaching  Ca»- 
tleton  Hay  7, 1776.  A  party  was  also  detached 
nnder  Capt  Herrick  toward  Skenesborongh, 
and  another  under  Capt.  Douglass  to  Fanton 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crown  Point,  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  10  Allen,  who  had  previously  been 
Joined  by  Arnold,  surprised  Ticonderoga,  sum- 
moning Capt  Dclaplace,  who  commanded  the 
Jost,  to  surrender  "in  the  name  of  the  great 
ehov^  and  the  continental  congress."  By 
this  Mup  de  main,  2  officers,  48  rank  and  file, 
120  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
small  arms,  were  captnred,  and  the  command 
of  the  Green  mountains  was  wrested  from  the 
English.  Only  80  Americans  were  present  at 
the  capture.  The  other  enterprises  were 
equally  successful,  Skeaesborough  and  Crown 
Point  being  also  captured.  A  dispute  ensued 
between  Arnold  and  Allen  reiative  to  the  com- 
mand, which  the  latter  maintdned  until  he  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  rep- 
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ment,  oommuided  by  Col.  Eimiian,  to  vbom  he 
delivered  his  conqneaW.  '  Allen  Immediately 
pToposad  to  the  authoritisB  of  New  York  an 
invuion  of  Canadii,  which  wsb  refosed ;  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  vhere  the 
coDtinental  congress  officially  acknowledged 
his  services.  He  next  joined  Gen.  Schayler's 
srmy  as  a  volunteer,  was  employed  in  secret 
missions  to  sonad  the  views  of  the  Canadians, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  Montgomery's 
expedition  to  Canada;  but  in  an  nnfortunate 
demonstration  agunst  Montreal  with  a  sroall 
force  of  American  and  Canadian  recraita,  made 
on  the  persuasion  of  Mtyor  Brown,  Bept  8d, 
ITTfi,  he  waa  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
England.  A  few  months  later  he  was  sent 
ba^  to  America,  and  confined  in  prison  ships 
and  jails  at  Halifax  and  New  York  till  May  3, 
1778,  when  he  was  exchanged.  Dnring  most 
of  his  captivity  he  was  treated  as  a  fulon  and 
kept  heavily  ironed,  bnt  for  a  part  of  1775-'7 
was  allowed  restricted  liberty  on  parole.  Kindly 
received  by  congress  and  by  Washington,  he 
was  nbont  to  entor  the  military  service  again 
when  the  old  colonial  troubles  regarding  Ver- 
mont were  revived.  Allen  was  now  chosen 
genera],  and  appointed  to  command  all  the 
militia  of  that  state.  In  the  mean  time  16  of 
the  western  townships  of  New  Hampshire 
BOnght  annexation  to  Vermont,  sending  a  peti- 
tion to  that  effect  to  the  legislature,  who  referred 
the  matter  to  the  people.  The  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  protested  against  this  course, 
writing  to  the  continental  congress  to  interpose 
its  autbority.  Allen  was  sent  as  the  agent  of 
Yermont  to  eipl^n  to  congress  the  conrse  of 
the  state.  Abont  thin  time  the  English  com- 
manders in  America  began  to  meditate  the  res- 
toration of  royal  anthorit;  in  Vermont,  ^nd, 
while  the  Vermont  claim  to  self-government 
was  in  abeyance,  songht  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dispute.  A  tempting  offer  was  made  to 
Allen  throQgh  Beverley  Robinson,  a  well  known 
tory  of  the  time,  wiUiont  any  result,  except 
that,  by  feigning  negotiations,  Allen  was  able 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  English  an- 
tborities  toward  his  moontwncers,  who  were 
consequently  unmolested  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  war.  Before  that  time  he  removed  to 
Bennington,  thence  to  Arlington,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  vicinity  of  Onion  river,  where 
he  resided  till  his  deatii,  serving  for  some  time 
in  the  legislatare.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  a  wife  and  several  children.  In  addition  to 
a  history  of  the  controversy  between  Yermont 
and  New  York,  a  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
and  varions  political  pamphlets,  he  was  the 
antfaor  of  a  work  entitied  "Reason  the  only 
Oracle  of  Man"  (8vo,  Bennln^n,  1784),  in 
which  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  reUgion  are 
tssailed  from  a  pnrely  deistio  standpoint. 

lULBN,  Ira,  brothsr  of  Ethan,  bom  in  1763 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1814.  He  served 
in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution, 
although  at  first  a  tory,  was  a  member  of  the 
constitntional  convention  of  Vermont,  and  was 
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the  first  secretary  of  the  state,  afterward  treas- 
urer, surveyor  general,  &c.  In  1796  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  purohaaed  20,000  mnsketa 
and  24  cannon,  expecting  to  sell  them  to  the 
state ;  but  while  returning  home  with  a  por- 
tion of  them,  he  was  captnred  and  carried  to 
England,  nnder  the  accusation  of  furnishing 
arms  to  the  Irish  rebels.  A  lawsnit  of  eight 
years'  duration  followed,  in  which  be  was  auc- 
cessfUl.  Dnring  this  time  he  published  "The 
Natural  and  Political  History  of  Vermont" 
(8vo,  Lfflidon^  1788). 
AUJ3I,  JsMjA    W.,    an    English   landscape 

Siinter,  bom  in  Lambeth,  London,  in  1808, 
ed  Aug.  26,  1S62.  He  was  for  a  time  usher 
in  a  school,  but  soon  went  to  London  to  study 
art  At  this  time  he  used  to  paint  signs  and 
transparencies  to  eke  out  a  snbsiatence,  and 
afterward  took  up  scene  pEunting,  finally  be- 
coming principal  scene  pamter  at  the  Olympic 
theatre.  He  nad  excelled  in  depicting  quiet 
rural  scenery ;  bnt  when  he  began  to  em^oy  the 
brilliant  effects  which  should  be  connned  to 
the  stAge,  the  results  which  be  obtained  were 
far  inferior  to  those  exhibited  in  his  earlier 
productions.  He  was  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Society  of  British  Artists." 

UUX,  Paalf  an  American  editor  and  antiior, 
bom  in.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  IB,  1776,  died 
in  Baltimore  in  1826.  After  graduating  at 
Brown  university,  he  went  to  PhDadotphia,  and 
was  employed  to  write  for  the  "Port  Folio" 
and  the  "  United  States  Gaxette."  In  1801  he 
published  a  small  volnme  of  poems.  He  also, 
abont  this  time,  snperintendcd  the  publication 
of  "Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels,"  He  became 
successively  the  editor  of  the  "  Federal  Re- 
publican" and  the  "Journal  of  the  Times," 
bnt  was  nnsuocessful  in  both  enterprises,  sank 
mto  extreme  poverty,  and  for  a  time  his  reason 
was  obscured.  He  finally  assnmed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  '*  Morning  Chronicle  "  at  Balti- 
more, and  condncted  that  journal  nntil  his 
death.  In  1821  the  "Life  of  Washington" 
'appeared,  published  in  bis  name,  but  really 
written  by  John  Neal  and  another  of  his 
friends,  named  Watkins,  Allen  merely  con- 
tribnting  a  jportion  of  the  preface.  His  poem 
of  "Noah ''was  published  m  1821,  in6  cantos. 
It  bad  ori^nally  consisted  of  2G ;  but,  having 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neal  for  re- 
vision, he  rednoed  it  to  its  present  dimensions. 

iU£S,  BaHid,  a  London  merchant  and  act- 
ing governor  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  about 
168G,  died  May  6,  1706.  He  pnrchased  from 
Mason's  heirs  in  1691  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire,  inclnding  Portsmouth  and 
Dover,  and  extending  60  miles  inland.  He 
acted  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Bellamont  in  16S9.  Hia  pur- 
chase involved  him  in  a  protracted  lawsnit  with 
the  actual  settlers,  who  produced  an  Indian 
title,  subsequently  found  to  be  a  forgery,  but 
not  until  his  family  had  become  extinct. 

ALLEN,  Mmim,  an  Amerioan  revolutionary 
soldier,  bom  In  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb-  28. 
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1751,  died  Jan.  20,  18S1.  He  roee  to  the  rank 
of  m^or  during  the  revotntJon,  commaiided 
the  guard  which  took  charge  of  AndrS  on  hie 
capture,  and  asaUted  in  putting  down  Shays's 
rebellion  at  a  later  period.  At  the  age  of  50 
he  l>«came  a  clergjinan. 

lUiEN,  11  fM,  an  American  clergTinanj  bom 
in  Northainpton,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1748,  died  in 
PittBfleld,  Feb.  11,  1810.  lie  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1T62,  and  was  ordained  in 
1764  at  Plttalield,  of  which  town  he  was  the 
first  minister.  Twice  daring  the  war  of  the 
revolation  he  served  as  chapliun,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Bennington  he  took  an  active  part 
He  was  minister  of  the  same  church  from  the 
time  of  his  ordination  till  his  death,  a  period 
of  nearly  4S  years,  and  dnring  this  time 
preached  800  or  700  funeral  aermona, 

ILLEK,  VIUUh,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Pittsfield,  HasB.,  Jan.  2,  1T84,  died  in  North- 
ampton, Jul;  IS,  166S.  Ue  gradaated  at  Har- 
vani  college  in  IBOa,  and  studied  theology  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fieroe  of  Brookline.  After  being 
licensed  in  1804  by  the  Berkshire  association, 
he  preached  for  some  months  in  various  parts 
of  western  New  York.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  appointed  a  regent  of  Harvard  college,  and 
was  also  assistant  librarian  of  the  college. 
During  this  period  he  prepared  the  first  edition 
of  his  "American  Biographical  and  Historical 
Dictionary  "  (1809),  containing  notices  of  about 
700  Americana,  This  was  the  first  book 
of  general  biography  issued  in  the  United 
States.  In  18UT  he  prepared  the  biographical 
sketches  of  American  ministera  for  the  Kev. 
David  Bogne's  and  Dr.  Bennett's  "  History  of 
Dissentera,"  pubUshed  in  London  in  4  vols. 
The  second  edition  of  his  "Dictionary"  ap- 
peared in  18S2,  and  contained  more  than  1,800 
names.  The  third  edition,  published  in  Boston 
in  18G7,  conttins  biographies  and  notices  of 
nearly  7,000  Americans.  His  connection  with 
the  university  ceased  in  1810,  when  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  chnrchs 
in  Httsfield,  as  his  father's  successor.  The 
l^slature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1816  altered 
the  charter  of  Dartmou^  college,  and  created 
in  its  stead  a  nniversity,  of  which  Dr.  Allen 
was  made  president  in  1817.  Upon  an  appeal 
to  the  sapreioe  court  at  Washington,  the  rights 
of  the  college  against  the  state  were  maintained 
in  1819.  In  1920  Dr.  Allen  was  appointed 
president  of  Bowdoin  ooll^  Me.,  end  retained 
that  position  till  18S9,  when  he  resigned  it,  and 
retired  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  engaging  in 
various  literary  labors.  Among  these  is  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  10,000  words  not  fonnd 
in  dictionaries  of  the  English  language;  nearly 
1,500  being  contributed  to  Worcester's  dic- 
tionary (1840),  more  than  4,000  to  Webster's 
(1854),  and  about  8,000  to  the  new  edition  of 
Webster.  Hisotherchief  writings  are:  "Jonius 
Unmasked,"  to  prove  that  Lonl  Hackville  was 
the  real  Junius;  "Accoonta  of  Shipwrecks;" 
■■  Psalms  and    Hymns,"  with   many  original 


hymns  (183C) ;  memoirs  of  Dr.  Eleaiar  Whee- 
lock,  and  of  Dr.  John  Codman  (1803) ;  "  Wun- 
nissoo,  or  the  Vale  of  Hiiosatunnuk,"  a  poem, 
with  learned  notes  (1856);  "Christian  Son- 
nets" (1860);  "Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the 
CrtJBs"  (1886);  and  "Sacred  Songs"  (1867). 

lUJn,  WUUaM,  an  English  chemist,  bom 
Aug.  29,  1770,  died  near  Lindfield,  Snsseit, 
Deo.  80,  1843.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker 
rilk  mannfactnrer  in  Spitalflelds,  and  teamed 
chemistry  in  the  phamjacy  of  Mr.  Bevan,  in 
London,  to  whose  business  he  eventually  snc- 
ceeded.  He  was  for  many  years  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy  at 
Guy's  hospital,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  pre«dent  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Eharmacentical  society.  In  coi^nnction  with 
is  friend  Hr.  Pepys  he  established  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  diamond  was  pure  cBrb<aL 
Havins  purchased  an  estate  in  Snssez,  he  de- 
voted himself  for  many  jears  to  improving  the 
condition  of  bis  tenantry  and  poor  neighbors, 
founding  schools,  building  model  cottagea,  and 
laying  out  gardens  and  playgrounds. 

ILLEM,  WUIUh  BMry,  an  otficer  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  L,  Oct.  SI, 
1784,  died  in  Plymouth,  Zng.,  Aug.  16,  1818. 
He  was  a  son  of  Mqjor  William  Allen,  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and  in  1809 
waa  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate 
United  States.  Oct.  26, 1812,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  action  between  this  vessel  and 
the  British  frigate  Uacedonian,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  latter.  He  aiterward 
received  the  command  of  the  brig  Argus  in 
1813,  with  which  he  cruised  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  England,  capturing  property  to  the 
amount,  as  was  estimated,  of  |2,0O0,0O0.  On 
Aug.  14  he  fought  the  British  brig  Pelican, 
losing  the  Argus,  and  himself  dying  of  hii 
wounds  the  nest  day. 

AUiEN,  WUam  ileu7,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  educator,  bom  in  Beadfield  (now 
Manchester),  Kennebec  county,  Me.,  March  27, 
1806.  After  preparatory  study  in  the  Maine 
conference  seminary,  he  entered  Bowdoin  col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1883.  From  1838 
to  1836  he  was  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Caaenovia  seminary,  N.  Y. ;  in  1836  principal 
of  a  high  school  at  Augusta.  Me.,  where  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church;  from  1833  to  1B46  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  in  Dickinson  college, 
Carlisle,  Pa. ;  fh>m  1846  to  184S  professor  of 
philosophy  and  English  literature  m  the  same 
mstitution,  and  in  1847-'8  its  acting  president; 
from  1849  to  1862  president  of  Girard  college, 
Philadelphia,  and  for  one  year  president  of  the 
agricultural  college  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1367 
he  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of  Girard 
college,  which  position  he  now  (1873)  occu- 

Sies.  In  March,  1872,  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ent of  the  American  Bible  society.  Prewdent 
Allen  has  contributed  to  the  reviews  and  mag- 
azines many  articles  on  philosophical,  literary. 
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and  edacational  qaestions.  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  nnmeroDs  addreeaes  and  several  valua- 
ble reports  on  edncatioD.  In  1949  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  U.  D.  ftoia  the  Phila- 
delphia coU^  of  medicine ;  and  in  1800  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  botii  Union  college, 
Kew  York,  and  Emory  and  Hemy  college, 
ViTBima. 

ALLENDE,  Jmi,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  armj, 
of  Mexican  birth,  to  whom  Hidtugo  first  in- 
tnutod  hifl  plan  of  revolt  in  September,  1610. 
AUende  was  at  that  time  a  captain  of  the  Mex- 
ican regiment  of  La  Rejna,  and  brought  to  the 
service  the  mijitarj  skill  of  which  Ilidalgo  was 
■o  mnch  in  need.  When  the  regiment  of  La 
Reyna  and  that  of  Celaya  joined  Hidalgo,  the 
native  levies  gained  some  consistenc;,  and  in 
the  same  month  achieved  the  fumons  oaptore 
of  the  Alhondega  of  Guantuoato.  After  Nov. 
86, 1810,  Allende  joined  Hidalgo,  and  was  able 
to  replace  the  gnns  which  had  previunsly  been 
lost  at  Aculco,  by  bringing  others  from  San 
Bias,  the  great  naval  station  of  Spain  on  the 
Pacific,  of  whioli  Morelos  had  obtained  posses- 
non.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Allende,  Hi- 
dalgo determined  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  was 
defeated.  Ailende  brought  off  the  fragment  d 
the  army,  bnt  was  arrested  near  Saltillo  bj  the 
treachery  of  an  old  comrade  named  Elizondo, 
and  shot  at  Chihuahna,  Jnly  27,  1611. 

iLLraTOWN,  capital  of  Lehigh  county.  Pa., 
OB  the  W.  bank  of  Lehigh  river,  18  m.  above 
ite  jnnction  with  the  Delaware,  and  G9  m.  by 
reilroad  N.  N,  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1660, 
8,025  ;  in  1670,  13,664.  In  1782  the  town  was 
laid  out  and  called  Northampton,  the  name  of 
the  county  it  then  belonged  to.  It  oontained 
IS  families.  la  1776  there  were  G4  houses,  of 
which  7  were  taverns.  In  1812  Lehigh  coonty 
-was  established  and  Northampton  was  made 
the  comity  town,  having  been  incorporated  as 
a  boroogb  the  year  provionsly.  In  1SS6  the 
name  was  changed  to  Allentown,  By  a  nil- 
road  extending  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Lehigh,  it  is  connected  in  one  direction  with 
the  anthracite  coal  n^on  at  the  head  waters 
of  this  stream,  and  in  the  other  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Another  railroad  B6  m. 
long  connects  the  Lehigh  valley  with  that  of 
the  Schuylkill  above  Readmg,  and  afibrds  the 
most  direct  line  of  comnmnication  between 
New  York  city  and  the  southwest.  By  these 
rwlroada  and  the  Lehigh  canal,  Allentown  is 
made  a  very  important  central  point  for  snp- 
plies  of  i^n  ores  and  anthracite.  Several  large 
blast  fhmacei,  eitensive  iron  works,  rolling 
mills,  tanneries,  and  woollen  factories  are  in 
operation.  The  population  of  Allentown  are 
mostly  of  Germandescent,  and  the  German  lan- 
guage is  still  commonly  spoken.  It  has  8  daily 
Bewspapers,  6  weekly,  I  semi-monthly,  and  2 
tnontnly  periodicals.  The  Allentown  female 
college  was  established  in  1870.  Muhlenberg 
college,  a  Lutheran  institution,  was  established 
here  in  18S7;  in  1888  it  bad  10  iustmctors,  ISl 
Btndents,  and  a  library  of  1,800  volumes. 
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lUJESniEE,  or  JDeitrCTi  Kkhvd,  nn  English 
divine,  bom  in  Vppington,  Shropshire,  in 
Uaroh,  1619,  died  in  Jannary,  1681.  During 
the  civil  war  he  left  his  studies  at  Oxford  to  serve 
as  a  soldier  in  the  king's  army.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  orders,  and  was 
one  of  those  expelled  when  the  pariiament  in 
1648  sent  visitors  to  Oxford  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  the  university.  He  found  an  asylum 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  he  ^vas  fixed 
upon  by  the  royalists  as  a  proper  person  to 
convey  despatches  and  have  a  conference  with 
the  kmg  at  Rouen;  and  he  was  afterward  the 
constant  medium  of  communication  with  hiin. 
Soon  after  the  return,  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
made  canon  of  Christ's  church,  king's  chap- 
tain,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1665 
provost  of  Eton.  Forty  of  his  sermons  were 
pnblished  in  1684,  with  a  life  by  Bishop  Fell. 

ALLEYir,  Edward,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  1,  1566,  died  at  Dnlwich  college,  of 
which  institution  he  was  the  fonnder,  Nov.  25, 
1626.  He  was  the  friend  of  Jonson  and  Shake- 
speare, and  partner  of  Ilenslowe  as  a  theatrical 
manager  and  proprietor  of  the  bear  gardens. 
Having  become  rich,  he  purchased  the  manor  of 
Dulwioh  inl606,buiit  his  college  there,  and  en- 
tered the  institution  with  his  wife,  contenting 
himself  with  the  same  allowance  of  food  and 
clothing  as  each  of  his  pendoners.  At  bis 
death  be  left  property  for  the  endowment  of 
20  almshouses,  besides  legacies  to  his  wife  and 
relatives.    (8ee  Dclwioh.) 

Ali-FOnU,  a  game  played  by  two  or  four 
persons  with  an  entire  pack  of  cards.  It  do- 
rives  its  name  from  the  four  chances  therein, 
for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored;  these  are: 
high,  the  best  trump  out;  low,  the  lowest 
trump  out;  jack,  the  knave  of  trumps;  and  the 
game,  the  m^ority  of  pips  reckoned  for  certain 
cards  held  by  the  respective  players,  every  ace 
being  counted  4,  king  S,  queen  2,  knave  1,  and 
ten  10. 

'  ILUUER,  Ukama,  a  German  chess  player 
and  writer  on  the  game,  died  at  Prague  in  1826. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Austri- 
an service.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Vien- 
na. His  work  Anweimtng  turn  SehaehtpUl, 
was  first  pnblished  at  Vienna  in  1795,  and  has 
«nce  passed  through  numerous  editions.  A 
peculiar  method  of  opening  the  game  received 
from  him  the  name  of  the  Allgaier  gambit. 

ILL  HALLOWS.     See  All  Saists'  Day. 

AUJBONE,  BmmI  Aastia,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can author  and  bibliographer,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  17, 1816.  Aftier  some  years  spent 
m  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose,  he  began 
in  1858  the  composition  of  "A  Critical  Dio- 
tionnry  of  English  Literature  and  British  and 
American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased,  from 
the  Earliest  Aocounts  to  the  latt«r  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  This  work,  in  8  vols, 
royal  8vo  (1668,  1670,  and  1871),  contains  no- 
tices of  46,499  authors  and  40  classified  indexes 
of  Bubiects.    Dr.  Allibone  is  also  the  anthor  of 
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some  T«ligiona  oontroveraiol  easafB,  and  has 
contribDted  articles  to  the  "Forth  American 
Review,"  the  "  EvangeUcol  Qoarterlj  Review," 
and  other  periodicals ;  and  he  has  priTatelj 
printed  and  ciroulated  a  Domber  of  tracts. 

llijm,  a  central  department  of  France,  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Bonrbonn^s,  bounded  b; 
SiSvre,  Ba6ne-et-Loire,  Puy-de-dftme,  Creuse, 
and  Cher ;  area,  3,823  sq.  in. ;  pop,  in  1873, 
890,812.  It  takes  its  name  &om  the  riTer  Al- 
lier,  whiiA  flows  tbrongli  its  centre ;  the  Cher, 
like  the  Allier  a  son  them  affluent  of  the  Loire, 
flows  throDgh  the  western  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  Loire  waters  its  eastern  border. 
The  surface  is  nndulating,  and  the  soil  general!/ 
fertile,  yielding  mnch  grain  and  wine.  Coal 
and  minerals  of  varions  kinds  abound ;  and 
there  are  celebrated  mineral  springs.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondisaements 
of  Monlins,  La  PaUsse,  Gaanat,  and  Moatincoii- 
Capital,  Monlins. 

iUIUTOB  (Ft.  alligatoT,  IL  (dligat4>re, 
corrupted  from  the  Sp.  el  lagazto,  the  liz- 
ard), a  large  carnivorous,  ampbibiona  rep- 
tile, of  the  sanrian  family,  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. The  name  was  first  given  to  this  ani- 
mal bj  the  English  oolonista  of  the  southern 
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Krtion  of  what  are  now  the  United  States, 
t  has  been  graduslly  extended  to  all  the  Ta- 
rieties  of  the  family,  called  caymans,  crocodiles, 
jacar£s,  &c.,  by  the  Spaniards,  Portugnese,  and 
Indians  of  the  sonthem  continent.  The  alli^ 
tor  was  formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with 
the  crocodile  of  the  old  world ;  but  there  have 
subsequently  been  found  to  exist  distinctious 
which  indicate  generic  differences.  The  ge- 
neric characteristics  of  the  family  are  long  flat 
heads,  thick  necks  and  bodies,  protected  hj 
regular  transverse  rows  of  long  plates  or 
shields,  elevated  in  the  centre  into  keel-shapod 
ridges,  and  disposed  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
into  gronps  of  different  forms  and  numbers, 
according  to  the  species.  The  month  is  ex- 
tremely large,  extending  considerably  behind 
the  eyes,  and  ftirnished  in  each  jaw  with  a  sin- 
gle row  of  conical  teeth,  all  of  different  sizes, 
and  standing  fur  apart  from  one  another.  The 
eyes  are  pkced  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
skull,  very  near  to  each  other,  and  provided 
with  three  eyelids.  The  feet  have  five  toes 
before,  long  and  separate;  four  behind,  more 
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or  less  perfectly  connected  by  membranes ;  the 
interior  toes  only,  on  all  the  feet,  being  provid- 
ed with  claws.  The  tail  is  of  great  length, 
slender,  strongly  compressed  at  tiie  ndes,  and 
surmounted  toward  it^  origin  by  a  double  series 
of  keel-shaped  plates,  forming  two  upright  den- 
ticulated cresla,  which,  gradually  converging 
toward  the  middle  of  the  tul,  there  unite  aitd 
form  a  single  row  to  the  extremity.  The  tail 
is  the  animal's  great  instrument  of  progresnon 
in  the  water,  and  its  great  weapon  of  defence 
when  surprised  on  land.  Both  genera,  alliga- 
tors and  orocodilea,  hibernate,  teking  no  food 
during  the  winter  months;  the  Nilotic  croco- 
diles, according  to  Pliny,  withdrawing  into 
caves  and  holes  in  the  banks,  while  the  alli- 
gators of  America  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
of  stagnant  rivers.  The  principal  food  of 
both  alligstorB  and  crocodiles  is  fish,  bnt  they 
watch  for  and  devour  land  animals  and  even 
men.  Itisall^ed  that  the  musky  fluid  secreted 
from  the  glands  of  the  throat  acts  as  a  sort  of 
bait,  and  attracts  the  fish  on  which  tbey  prey. 
The  alligators,  according  to  Ouvier,  have  the 
head  leas  oblong  than  the  crocodile&  Its 
length  is  to  its  breadth,  measured  at  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  jaws,  as  three  to  two;  the 
teeth  are  unequal  in  length  and  ^ze ;  there  are 
at  least  19,  sometimes  even  as  many  as  23,  on 
each  side  in  the  lower,  and  19  or  30  in  the 
upper  Jaw.  The  front  teeth  of  the  under  jaw 
pierce  through  the  upper  at  a  certain  age ;  and 
the  fourth  from  the  front,  whioh  are  the  largest 
of  all,  enter  into  corresponding  holes  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  in  which  they  are  concealed  when  the 
month  is  oloeed.  The  hind  legs  and  feet  are 
round,  and  neither  fringed  nor  pectinated  on 
the  sides ;  the  toes  are  not  completely  webbed, 
the  connecting  membrane  only  extending  to 
their  middle;  and  flnallj,  the  post-orbital  holes 
of  (he  cranium,  so  conspicuous  in  the  croco- 
diles, are  very  minute  in  the  alligators,  or  even 
entii«]y  wanting.  Farther  than  this,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  alligators,  unlike  the  croco- 
diles, are  rarely  if  ever  to  be  found  in  running 
streams,  preferring  stagnant  ponds  and  the 
creeks  of  large  rivers,  in  which,  particularly  in 
South  America,  tbey  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers,  protruding  their  large  flat  heads 
through  the  leavee  of  the  nymphtca,  pontederia, 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  watching  for 
their  prey;  or  sometimes  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  deeping  on  the  tianks.  They  rarely  come 
on  shore,  except  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  always  retire  to  the  water  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  daring  which  tbey  are  ex- 
tremely active  in  search  of  their  food.  They 
generdly  lay  from  60  to  60  eggs  in  one  place, 
of  about  the  .same  size  as  those  of  the  goose, 
which  they  cover  up  with  sand,  and  leave  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  never,  hoW' 
ever,  removing  to  any  great  distance.  When 
the  young  ones  come  forth,  they  are  five  or  ui 
iuohes  long,  and  are  inunediately  conducted  to 
the  water  by  the  female  alligator.  Seldom 
more  than  half  the  brood  long  survive,  the  re- 
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mainder  being  devoured  by  the  male  alUgators, 
and  hj  varions  rarenoos  flsheB ;  while  mnlti- 
tndea  are  destroyed  in  the  ^g  hj  the  vnltnree. 
The  alligators  never  leave  the  freah  vrater, 
while  the  crocodileB  freqneat  the  mouths  of  the 
larg«  rivers,  and  Birim  oat  into  the  open  sea, 
passing  between  different  inlands  at  coniuder- 
able  distances.  So  perfect  a  characteriBtio  is 
this  of  the  two  genera,  that  the  animal  of  the 
'West  India  islands,  which  swims  ont  into  the 
ealtwat«r,  isdistinotijacrocodile,  varjin^trom 
all  the  other  American  species,  and  ezhihiting 
the  modiScatioDB  which  belong  only  hj  right 
to  those  of  the  old  world. — The  principal  species 
are :  1.  The  alligator,  properly  so  called,  ero- 
eodiliulveiu*olCanei,alliffat<^Mii»ii>ippi«n- 
ti$  fA  Qraj,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  south- 
em  states.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  14  or  15 
feet;  its  head  is  one  seventh  of  the  entire 
length,  and  half  as  broad  at  the  artjculation  of 
the  jawe  as  it  is  long.  It  has  these  distinguish- 
ing modifications  from  the  crocodiles :  The 
aoont  is  flattened  on  its  npper  sorface,  and 
slightly  tamed  upward  at  the  extremity ;  ile 
ridee  are  nearly  parallel,  and  the  nose  forma  a 
regnlar  parabolic  curve.     It  is  from  "  " 


voraoions  than  the  South  American  species, 
often  seizing  and  destroying  men  and  large 
land  animals,  the  bodies  of  which  it  conceals 
under  the  hanks  until  they  b^in  to  putrefy, 
when  it  draws  them  ashore  and  devours  them ; 
for  its  teeth,  unfitted  for  mastication,  cannot 
cat  the  flesh  in  its  sound  state.  The  female  of 
this  q>ecies  is  remarkable  for  her  maternal  at- 
trition to  her  yonng,  never  losing  sight  of  her 
nest  until  the  little  alligators  are  released  from 
tbe  shell.  Bartram,  ^e  American  naturalist, 
found  great  numbers  of  these  reptiles  in  a 
mineral  spring  near  tbe  Mosquito  river,  Florida, 
tbongh  the  water  at  its  exit  from  the  earth 
was  nearlj  at  the  boiling  poin^  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  copper  and  vitriol.  £.  The 
oajman,  alligaUyr  palptbrotu*.  This  species 
is  distinguished  by  its  bony  eyebrows,  which 
form  knobs  as  large  as  tbe  fists  of  a  man.  Ite 
toee  are  almost  entirely  iree  from  oonnecting 
m«mbraaee,  and  its  aknll  has  no  post-orbit^ 
apertoree.  It  is  smaller  and  leas  fierce  tiian 
the  others  of  ita  genus ;  and  the  female  takes 
no  heed  to  her  ^gs  when  they  are  onoa  de- 

C'tod.  This  is  the  alligator  of  Guiana  and 
nam.  S.  The  alligator  of  Brazil,  alligattn- 
trigoaatat,  a  variety  of  the  above  species,  dis- 
tioguiahable  from  it  by  a  long  ridge  between 
the  orbits  ranning  toward  the  snout,  a  notch  in 
the  posterior  mar^  of  tbe  skull,  and  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  cervical  plates.  4.  The 
jacarS,  alligator  teleropt.  This  is  the  alligator 
of  all  tropical  America,  particularly  numerous 
in  Brazil.  Its  head  is  more  elongated  than 
that  of  the  North  American  alligator,  tbe  sides 
converging  toward  the  snout  so  as  to  form 
nearly  an  ieosceles  triangle.  The  bones  of  the 
efcnll  hare  a  rough  scabroua  appearance,  as  if 
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diseased;  and  the  orbits  of  tbe  eye  are  sur- 
rounded by  prominent  rims  of  hone,  connected 
by  a  ridge  between  the  orbits,  constituting  to- 
gether the  resemblance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
whence  its  name.  It  grows  to  a  veiy  large 
nze,  attaining  even  to  18  feet,  its  length  being 
more  than  eight  times  that  of  the  head.  It 
never  attacks  men,  or  even  dogs,  whether  on 
land  or  in  passing  rivers,  nnlese  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  nest ;  nor  does  it  then  prey  on  tlie 
carcasses,  feeding  only  on  fish  and  water  fowl, 
— The  bony  armor  of  all  the  species  is  th^ 
protection  against  all  enemies.  It  is  proof 
agunst  the  rifle  Iiall,  which  con  only  take  effect 
when  it  strikes  the  eye,  or  the  unarmed  skin 
on  the  belly  and  alxiut  the  insertion  of  tbe  fore 
legs.  The  construction  of  this  armor,  how- 
ever, prevents  them  from  turning  rapidly  when 
on  dry  land,  so  that  their  pursuit  is  easUy 
avoided.  Their  flesh,  and  even  their  eggs,  al- 
though both  have  a  strong  musky  flavor,  are 
said  to  be  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
American  alligators  have  neither  their  allied 
protector  bird,  the  spur-winged  dotterel,  nor 
their  characteristic  enemy,  the  ichneumon, 
which  protect  or  assail  the  crocodile  of  the 


reptiles  have  rendered  tliem  ot^jects  of  uudao 
apprehenuon.     (See  Orocooixb.) 

AIXUIGHiM,  WlBla*,  a  British  poet,  bom  at 
Ballyshonnon  in  Ireland  about  1S28.  His 
father,  a  banker  in  his  native  town,  gave  him 
a  good  education  in  Irish  schools ;  and  be  early 
showed  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  contribut- 
ing to  various  periodicals.  Jn  1860  he  publish- 
ed a  volume  ctf  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  long  appreciated  and 
encouraged  his  work.  In  1854  he  published 
"Day  and  Night  Songs,"  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition,  illustrsted  by  artists  of  note,  appeared 
the  next  year.  In  1804  he  published  a  poem 
in  twelve  chapters,  entitled  "Laurence  Bloom- 
fleld  in  Ireland;"  hat  it  is  by  his  short  lyrics 
that  he  is  best  known.  He  has  for  some  years 
held  a  government  appointment  in  the  Englisli 
customs  service,  and  he  has  also  been  since 
1S64  in  receipt  of  a  ]it«rary  penaon.  lie  has 
edited  "The  Ballad  Book." 

AUJX,  Pferrc,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
bom  in  Alen^on  in  1681,  died  in  London, 
March  8,  1717.  WhUe  pastor  of  a  reformed 
congregation  at  Chareuton  he  asMsted  Claude 
in  preparing  a  new  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  aoquir^  some  celebrity  by  a  controversy 
with  Bossuet,  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  NMtes  he  took  refbge  in  England,  estab- 
lished a  French  congregation  in  conformity 
with  the  Anglican  church,  and  in  IGflO  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  Bumet  treasurer  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral.  He  made  several  attempts,  in 
HoUand,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  to  cement 
a  more  perfect  union  among  the  reformed 
churches.  Besides  a  number  of  theolo^cal 
and  critical  works  in  French  and  Latin,  he 
wrote  in  English  (of  which  be  was  on  excellent 
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master)  "  BefiectioDB  npon  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture  "  (1 688) ;  "  Remarke  on  the  Cbiirohes 
of  Piedmont"  (1600);  "  Remarka  on  the  An- 
cient Cborohas  of  the  AJbifreiisea  "  (1092),  &c. 

iUiOl,  a  seaport  town  of  Clackmanti  an  shire, 
Scotland,  SO  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
head  of  the  frith  of  Forth;  pop.  aboot  7,000. 
It  has  an  eioollent  harbor,  and  a  dry  dock 
capable  of  containing  tbe  largest  ships;  also  a 
Bpaeioaa  wet  dock  opened  in  ISSS.  In  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  ore  ext«DBiTe  collieries, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron,  glass,  brick,  and 
tile  works. 


Danpbinj  and  Sdtoj,  ohieflr  between  the  Is^e 
and  the  Rhdne.     lieir  principal  town  was 

Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  tne  left  bank  of  the 
Rh6ne.  They  were  broQgbt  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome  in  121  B.  C,  by  Fabins  Maximus, 
and  ever  after  romainod  faitfaM  to  their  con- 
qnerora,  thongh  at  tJmes  discontented.  Their 
name  rigiufied  "  dwellers  on  moDntains." 

ilXODIDH,  tn  law,  a  landed  poeseseion  freed 
from  all  feadal  tenure  or  service.  Several  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  but  they  are  all  only  more  or  leas  iD~ 
genious  conjectures.  In  earlyages  theallodinm 
was  tiie  most  desirable  property.  In  process 
of  time  tlie  anarcbj  conseauent  on  the  wont 
of  a  supreme  power  made  tne  mntual  protec- 
tion and  support  of  lord  and  vassal  more  ex- 
pedient ;  and  in  England  all  land  passed  into 
fee  land,  the  king  being  suzerain  of  the  whole 
country.  The  theory  still  remains  in  slight 
services,  or  in  small  fee  farm  rents,  and  in  the 
escheat  to  the  sovereign  for  want  of  heirs. 
In  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1T89,  the 
aotnal  services  still  remained — not  nominal,  but 
r'^,  unequifooal,  and  in  some  cases  odious  bar- 
dens;  serfdom,  indeed,  was  only  abolished  by 
an  express  decree  of  the  assembly.  NulU  terre 
taTu  teigneur  was  a  maxim  of  law,  aud  the 
tyranny  and  monstrous  oppreswons  of  the  local 
seigneur  proved  that  it  was  no  dead  letter.  In 
Germany  the  aiiodinm  yet  remains  to  be  per- 
fected. The  system  of  man  service  is  not  yet 
exploded,  ench  as  the  risht  to  several  days' 
work  in  harvest  or  at  hunting  parties;  aJ- 
thongh  tliis  is  mnch  modified,  pefticularlj  la 
Prussia,  of  late  years.  The  converwon  of  the 
feudal  soil  into  allodial  laod  is  effected  either 
by  means  of  an  annua!  fee  rent,  or  of  a  fine 
payable  at  once,  in  lieu  of  all  customary  ser- 
vioea.  Even  in  I60G  the  lost  traces  of  bondage 
and  serfdom  in  England  were  not  obliterated. 
A  patent  to  Sir  Henry  Lea  was  issued  bj  tiie 
crown,  giving  him  power  as  commissioner  to 
enfranchise  a  limited  number  of  crown  villeins, 
and  t«  seize  all  the  rest  of  the  estates  acquired 
by  parties  in  villenege  to  his  own  use.  This 
monstrous  commission,  which  was,  like  many 
other  similar  enormities,  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing a  needy  or  profligate  courtier  at  tie  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  could  not  have  operated 
ej:cept  in  the  case  of  crown  serls ;  the  doctrine. 
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Nullum  Umpvt  oeeurrit  regi,  coming  fnto  op- 
eration against  the  unfortunate  landholders 
whose  tide  was  barred  by  the  imparity  of  their 
blood.  In  the  case  of  subjects,  viLenage  had 
become  obsolete. 

iLLOl,  nsMM,  an  English  architect  and 
landscape  painter,  bom  in  1804.  His  reputa- 
tion rests  chiefly  on  his  published  works  dlas- 
trating  the  scenery,  architecture,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  England,  France,  and  the  East. 

ILLOMUEE.    See  Alumakeb. 

AUiOFiTHT,  A  word  created  by  homceopa- 
thists  to  distinguish  other  systems  of  medical 
practice  from  their  own.  Having  adopted  the 
opinion  that  "like  cures  like"  (timilia  timi- 
lidut  curantur)  as  the  fundament^  prind- 
ple  of  his  doctrine,  Hahnemann  gave  to  his  . 
own  system  the  name  of  "  homoeopathy,"  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  b/uuov,  like,  or  umilar,  and 
irddoc,  disease,  and  to  other  systems  the  name 
of  "allopathy,"  from  iXiov,  other,  or  different, 
and  iriifloc,  disease. 

lUiOBL  L  Uoaudra,  a  Florentine  punter, 
bom  in  1G8S,  died  in  1S07.  He  was  a  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Agnolo  Bronzino,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  him.  Michel  Angelo  was 
his  chief  model,  and  he  is  repnted  one  of  the 
best  artists  of  tiie  anatomical  school.  He  ex- 
celled also  as  a  portrait  painter.  !!•  Mitalka*, 
also  called  Bronzino,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
la  1S7T,  died  in  1621.  He  painted  several  im- 
portant works  for  the  Florentine  churches  and 
convents  and  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and 
excelled  in  coloring  and  delicacy  of  execution. 
His  best  known  work  is  "Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holofemes,"  in  the  Pitti  palace,  but 
his  St.  Julian  in  tlie  same  gallery  is  esteemed 
superior  to  it     His  works  are  very  rare. 

ALLOTBOPISH  (Or.  indrporiK,  in  another 
manner),  a  word  first  employed  by  Berzelins 
to  denote  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  the 
same  element  can  have  different  chemical  char- 
aotors.  There  exists  a  vast  series  of  phenom- 
ena, of  which  polymorphism  constitutes  the 
flrat  term,  allotropism  the  intermediate,  and 
isomerism  the  extreme  term.  Sulphur,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  In  octahedra  of 
the  fourth  system,  when  crystallized  by  means 
of  fbsion  forms  prisms  having  a  rhombic  base, 
of  the  fifth  system ;  this  ia  a  polymorphous 
body.  Phosphoroa  being  heated  changes  its 
properties ;  if  we  heat  it  still  fiirther,  it  regains 
Its  original  condition.  It  can  therefore  exist 
in  two  different  states,  but  it  is  always  phos 
phoms.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  allotropism. 
The  fonniate  of  ethyl,  CiH.Oi,  and  the  acetate 
of  methyl,  CiH.O,,  are  two  perfectly  distinct 
bodies,  although  they  have  the  same  qnonti' 
tative  composition;  they  are  isomeric.  To 
teke  an  illustration  from  natural  history,  allo- 
tropism only  makes  races,  isomerism  creates 
distinct  species.  Isomeric  bodies  receive  dis- 
tinct names;  but  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen, 
carbon,  iiC,  in  their  modified  forma,  that  is,  in 
their  allotropio  conditions,  are  stiil  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  oxygen.    Originally  the  word 
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allotropism  was  onl  J  Applied  to  elements ;  later 
it  was  also  appted  to  oonipoimdH.  Tartaric 
acid  which  tnms  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  to  the  right,  tarUrio  acid  which  tains  it 
to  the  left,  and  that  wluch  does  not  deviate  it 
at  aQ,  are  considered  by  some  ohemiats  to  be 
the  same  oompoond  in  several  allotropio  states. 
(See  IsoHBinBii.) 

ILUNDEZ,  Oaale  Jeaa,  one  of  the  earlieat  Jes- 
nit  explorers  of  the  northwest,  bom  in  France 
in  1680,  died  in  1690.  He  went  to  Quebec  in 
1658,  and,  after  some  jears'  training  in  Hie  Al- 
gonqoin  misHiooson  the  St.  Lawrence,  founded 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ohost  at  Chefform^on 
on  Lake  Saperior  in  1666,  collected  aata  as  to 
the  Mia^aaippi,  explored  Green  baj,  where  he 
fotmded  the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  and 
labored  among  the  Fosea,  Mascoutina,  Uiamis, 
and  lUiDois.  In  1S76  he  permanently  eatab- 
li^ed  at  Eaakaakia  in  Illinoia  the  misalon  begun 
bj  Uarqnette;  bnt  in  1679  he  retired  on  the 
appmacnof  La  Salle,  who  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Jesnits.  His  latest  field  of  labor  was 
among  the  Miomis  on  St.  Joseph's  river,  where 
he  died.  His  contribntiona  to  the  Jeanit  Sila- 
tion*  are  among  the  most  valuable  records  as 
to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  Indiana  at  the 

ALLOT  (Fr.  aloi,  standard  of  coin,  from  i  Ja 
lei,  according  to  law),  a  componnd  of  two  or 
more  metala  fdsed  together.  When  one  of  tiie 
metals  is  mercnry,  the  compound  is  called  an 
amalgam.  (See  Aualgau.)  By  the  alohemists 
metals  were  called  "noble"  and  "base,"  and 
when  one  of  tlie  latter  was  brought  into  com- 
binotton  with  one  of  the  former,  the  nobilitr 
of  this  was  said  to  be  "  allayed  "  or  "  alloyed, 
and  assajera  at  the  present  day  sdll  use  the 
term  in  tiiis  aenae.  Most  alloys  are  miitnres 
of  no  exact  proportions ;  the  metals  dissolve  in 
one  another  indefinitely,  as  sulphuric  acid 
nmt«s  with  water.  Some,  however,  appear  to 
be  combinations  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
of  these  there  are  foand  examples  in  nature,  as 
of  the  native  gold,  which  occurs  combined  with 
silver— 4,  5,  6,  or  13  atoms  of  gold  to  one  of 
ralver,  hnt  never  a  fractional  part  of  an  atom  of 
gold.  The  tendency  of  aome  alloys  to  take 
crystalline  forms  also  indicates  definite  com- 
binations. This  ia  verified  by  cooling  a  melted 
mixtare  slowly,  and  when  partially  solidified 
pooring  otf  the  liqaid  remnant,  when  crystals 
are  left  which  are  always  combinations  in  the 
proportion  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  met- 
ab;  for  instance,  in  the  mixtures  of  copper  and 


n  (alnminnm  bronze),  the  proportions  of 
the  crystals  are  found  to  be  either  m  the  ratio 
of  the  numbers  64,  118,  65,  G9,  27,  which  are 
the  respective  atomic  weights  of  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  nickel,  and  aluminnm,  or  of  a  multiple 
the  one  of  the  other.  The  metala  of  many 
alloys  are  with  difQcnlty  broDght  into  com- 
bination, and  even  tend  to  separato  tVom 
each  other  while  in  the  melt«d  state,  and  in 
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some  instances  form  layers  which  contain  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  metals. — The  changes 
in  the  physical  propertied  of  metals  effected  by 
their  combinations  are  of  great  variety,  and 
cannot  before  experiment  be  at  all  anticipated. 
Even  slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
the  metals  involve  great  changes  in  the  prod- 
uct of  their  union.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  mean  of 
that  of  the  component  parts.  In  the  alloy  of 
gold  and  tin  it  is  greater;  also  of  silver  with 
zino,  lead,  tin,  hismoth,  or  antimony;  copper 
with  zinc;  lead  witli  palladium;  bismuth  with 
antimony;  lead  with  bismnth;  and  zino  with 
antimony.  The  specific  gravity  is  less  in  the 
alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
nickel,  or  iridium  ;  also  of  iron  with  bismuth, 
zino,  antimony,  or  lead ;  tin  with  lead ;  zino 
with  palladinm  or  antimony;  and  zinc  with 
antimony.  The  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  as 
nsed  in  coins  is  also  of  less  specific  gravity 
when  cast;  bnt  Earnmarsch  found  that  by 
rolling  and  coining  it  is  so  far  compressed  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as  the  mean 
obtmned  by  calculation.  Alloys  are  always 
more  fusible  than  the  metal  most  difficult  to 
meltthat  enters  into  their  combination,  andgen- 
erally  more  so  than  the  most  easily  melted  one. 
The  fusible  metal  discovered  by  t^ir  Isaac  New- 
ton melts  at  different  temperatures  between  198° 
and  210°  F.  It  is  composed  of  bismuth  C  or  8 
parts,  lead  8,0r  Sparta,  and  tin  3  parta.  Theae 
metals  melt,  the  nrst  at  a  temperature  of  476°, 
the  second  at  about  600°,  and  the  last  at  442°. 
The  addition  of  one  part  of  mercury  lowers 
the  melting  point  of  this  alloy  to  167°.  Wood's 
fnsible  alloy,  discovered  in  more  recent  times, 
consists  of  2  parts  cadmium,  2  tin,  S  lead,  and 
8  bismuth ;  it  melts  at  the  low  temperature  of 
158'  F.  The  alloy  fusible  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature is  that  of  Bodinm  and  potassium ; 
the  first  melts  at  194°,  the  second  at  128*, 
while  the  alloy  melts  at  80°,  and  is  thus  liquid 
at  the  common  summer  temperature.  Alloys 
conduct  heat  and  electricity  less  perfectly 
than  their  pure  metala;  they  are  also  gen- 
erally more  brittle.  But  their  power  of 
cohesion  is  uanally  greater  than  that  of  either 
of  the  metals,  the  alloy  resisting  more  strongly 
the  force  applied  to  draw  a  bar  apart  than  does 
a  bar  of  either  one  of  the  metala  composing  IL 
The  color  which  the  alloy  will  toke  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  any  of  its  other  properties.  A  largi^ 
addition  of  zino  will  not  make  its  alloy  witL 
copper  whiter,  but  will  give  it  the  rich  pinclr 
beck  hue.  Tin  makes  copper  more  pale,  but 
especially  nickel,  the  addition  of  one  eighth 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  it  almost 
white.  Alnminnm  acts  in  a  similar  way, 
while  silver  possesses  the  power  of  destroying 
the  red  color  of  the  copper  in  ao  high  a  degree, 
that  it  may  be  largely  alloyed  with  it  without 
materially  impairing  its  whiteness.  Alloys 
composed  of  metals  of  difi'erent  degrees  of 
t\isibility  may  sometimes  be  separated  into 
their  distinct  metals  by  heating  to  the  melt- 
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ing  temperature  of  one  of  them.  An  allo^ 
of  tin  and  copper  may  be  thua  treated,  the 
tin  melting  at  442°,  and  the  copper  at  1,900°. 
This  "sweating  process,"  called  liquation,  is 
used  to  separate  silver  from  copper.  Lead  is 
lirst  mell^  in  with  the  othermetals,  and  when 
sweated  out  it  takea  the  ailrer  along  with  it. 
This  alloy  is  then  separated  by  another  process, 
depending  on  the  easy  oxidation  of  the  lead. 
An  interesting  property  of  the  metals,  which 
nav  seem  somewhat  opposed  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, is  the  tendency  of  one,  when  melting, 
however  fusible  it  may  be,  to  caose  any  other 
in  contact  with  it,  however  infHisible,  to  dis- 
solve in  the  melted  metal ;  its  surlaces  are 
washed  away,  till  nothing  solid  is  left.  Pla- 
tinum, which  is  among  the  most  difBcult  met^ 
alfl  to  melt,  is  very  susceptible  of  injury 
from  this  cause.  The  costly  crucible  and 
otber  vessels  of  the  chemist  may  he  ruined  in 
an  nngnarded  moment  by  contact  with  other 
metals  highly  heated.  On  this  property  is 
based  the  principle  of  soldering  two  pieces  of 
metal  hj  means  of  a  third.  Their  sorfaces 
are  filed  together  by  interposing  an  alloy 
which  is  more  fusible  than  eiuier  of  the  metals 
tobejoined;  andthismustalsoconsistofmetols 
which  are  disposed  to  unite  and  form  a  new 
alloy  with  them.  Pieces  of  gold  are  soldered 
together  with  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver  or 
with  copper ;  articles  of  silver  with  an  alloy  of 
rilver  and  coppery  of  copper,  with  an  alloy  culed 
hard  solder,  which  is  brass  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  zinc.  Another  interesting  prop- 
erty of  alloys  is  tlie  different  effects  produced 
by  the  order  in  which  their  component  parts 
have  been  mixed,  the  proportions  continuing 
the  same.  Ten  parts  of  antimony  added  to  90 
of  tin  and  10  of  copper,  make  a  componnd  of 
very  dilferent  physical  properties  from  that 
produced  by  adding  90  parts  of  tin  to  10  of 
copper  and  10  of  antimony.  This  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  what  we  witness  in  vegetable 
chemistry,  as  in  the  identity  of  composition  in 
starch  and  sugar. — The  alloys  already  in  use 
are  verynumerous,  and  new  valuable  combina- 
tions are  continually  discovered.  Those  alone 
of  copper  with  zino  form  a  long  list,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  many  very  osefnl  cora- 

Knnds,  some  of  them  known  from  the  time  of 
bal  C^n.  Pewter  has  long  been  a  nsetiil, 
though  a  very  homely  alloy.  It  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  lead  and  tin,  sometimes 
with  additions  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  cop- 
per, and  in  this  case  is  known  in  trade  ander 
different  fanciAU  names,  as  hritannia,  &o.  Ger- 
man silver,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
usually  zino,  has  in  part  displaced  it,  and  is 
likely  to  be  itself  displaced  by  some  improved 
combinations.  Uuntz's  yellow  metal  is  an  alloy 
of  60  parts  of  copper  to  40  of  zinc.  These  pro- 
portions may  be  sllghUy  varied,  but  they  are 
the  ones  specially  recommended  in  the  patent, 
as  producing  a  composition  more  easily  rolled 
into  sheets  whild  hot  It  is  nsed  for  sheathing 
the  bottoms  of  ships.    In  importance,  no  alloys 


oan  rank  higher  than  those  of  which  printers' 
types  are  made,  and  no  known  metal  possesses 
the  properties  essential  to  tJiem.  They  oon^t 
of  lead  and  antimony,  in  proportions  varying 
with  the  kind  of  types,  for  very  fine  typts 
tin  is  added,  to  increase  the  fttsibility  and 
consequentiy  to  make  the  metal  flow  better,  so 
as  to  ml  the  finest  details  of  the  mould.  Many 
type  founders  introduce  also  some  copper,  by 
first  alloying  it  with  the  antimony ;  this  in- 
creases the  durability  of  the  type  considerably. 
The  noble  metals,  gold  and  silver,  aretoosoftto 
he  UBod  in  a  pure  state.  They  are  alloyed  with 
copper  to  give  them  hardness,  and  gold  also 
with  silver.  The  standard  silver  of  Great  Brit- 
ain consists  of  silver  11*10,  and  copper  0-90. 
The  French  silver  pkte  contains  9'G  parts  of 
silver  and  0-6  copper ;  trinkets,  8  parts  of  ril- 
ver  to  2  of  copper.  In  tlie  United  States  these 
alloys  ore  made  as  rich  or  as  poor  as  tiie  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  judges  best  for  his  inter- 
est. His  reputation  is  the  only  guarantee  that 
his  work  is  what  it  is  sold  for.  There  is  no 
test  but  actual  analysis,  and  this  is  not  appli- 
cable to  tlie  articles  withont  destroying  part 
of  them.  Specific  gravity  may  be  employed  to 
some  extent,  but  as  the  alloy  often  has  a  some- 
what different  density  from  that  of  the  mean 
of  its  metals,  tJie  calculation  gives  an  approxi- 
mation more  or  less  correct  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  following  role  given  by  Dr. 
Van  der  Weyde  may  be  nsed  to  find  the  spe- 
dflo  gravity  of  an  alloy  made  of  any  number 
of  metals,  mixed  in  whatever  proportion: 
"Find  the  relative  volome  of  each  metal  by 
dividing  its  weight  by  its  specific  gravity ;  the 
sum  of  all  the  weights  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy." — An  alloy  which  closely  resembles  gold 
in  color,  specific  gravity,  and  ductility,  is  made 
of  IBparts  of  platinum,  T  parts  of  copper,  and 
1  of  zinc.  These  are  put  into  a  crucible,  cov- 
ered with  charcoal  powder,  and  melted.  It? 
cost  is  scarcely  one  fourth  of  that  of  gold. 
The  so-called  oroide  gold  is  a  very  base  alloy, 
only  resembling  gold  in  color  if  kept  clean,  and 
is  ea«ly  distinguished  from  itby  having  scarce- 
ly half  its  epeciflo  gravity.  It  is  said  to  be 
made  by  melting  copper  100  parts,  tin  IT, 
magnesia  6,  carbonate  of  potash  9  or  salt  of 
antimony  8'S,  and  quicklime  1-6.   The  latest  im- 

Erovement  is  the  so-called  sterrometal,  invented 
y  Rosthom  in  Vienna;  it  is  made  by  meltlDg 
600  lbs.  copper  with  2  lbs.  cast  iron;  when 
Qaii  there  is  added  S6  lbs.  due  and  4  oz.  borax. 
It  is  asserted  that  it  is  8,000  lbs.  stronger  per 
square  inch  than  the  best  wrought  iron.  Al- 
exander Birohholz  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  pxit- 
ented  the  same  alloy,  and  erected  a  factory 
in  Providence,  R.  I.— Among  interesting  ap- 
plications of  alloys  we  most  mention  the  plates 
of  ea«Iy  fnsihle  metals  with  which  steam 
boilers  are  sometimes  provided,  offering  an 
additional  safety  besides  the  safety  valve,  as 
they  will  melt  at  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  too  high  a  pressure.    Another  application 
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fa  foondod  on  the  fact  that  sHoti  are  ronoh 
mora  imperfect  conductors  of  electricitj  than 
tbe  eeparste  metAla,  from  oflering  more  re- 
natAikM.  Small  coils  of  wire  are  mode  of  an 
aUof  nmilar  to  German  ulver,  in  which  the 
reaiiitance  is  equal  to  manj  milea  of  telegraph 
wire;  thej  are  osed  in  connection  with  volta- 
met«r«  to  measare  the  strength  of  batteries, 
and  to  detect  imperfectiona  or  breaks  in  tele- 
graph wirea. 

ALL  BUSTS'  IIT,  or  Bafeb  da  TtdM  Baatai,  in 
the  province  of  BahU,  Brazil,  one  of  the  larg- 
cat  and  Sueet  natural  harbors  in  the  world.  It 
la  37  m.  long  and  87  wide,  and  ita  BurTaoe  is 
dotted  with  islands.  The  town  of  Bahia  lies 
on  ttw  E.  nde  vt  the  bar. 

ILL  8AI1ITS>  DAT,  a  festival  In  honor  of  all 
the  angels  and  saints  of  heaven,  observed  in 
the  Soman  Catholic  chnrch  on  Nov.  1,  and 
alio  in  the  Protestant  Zpbcopal  and  Lutheran 
dinrcbes.  In  the  eastern  ehurohee  the  same 
feetiyal  has  been  observed  rince  the  4th  oen- 
toTf .  Id  the  West,  it  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Boniface  IV.  in  the  earl/  part  of  the  Tth  cen- 
tnry,  <m  the  occa«OD  of  dedicating  the  Pan- 
theon, a  temple  built  b;  Uarcos  Agrippa,  25 
B.  C,  in  honor  of  Jopiter  the  Avenger  and  all 
tiie  ^ods,  to  the  worship  of  the  tme  God,  under 
the  mvooation  of  the  Virgin  Uarj  and  all  the 
saints.  The  feast  became  sener^  in  tiie  Dth 
centnrj.    It  is  also  called  All  Hallows. 

ILL  sorts,  the  da?  after  Ail  Saints,  set 
■part  bj  the  Catholic  church  for  the  commem- 
<H«tion  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  for  whcHn 
the  maaa  of  reqaiem  ia  said,  and  the  office  of 
the  dead  recited.  In  Qennan;,  the  people, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  vi«t  the  grave- 
jarda  on  this  day,  and  strew  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  th^  friends. 

ILUPK^  or  Jaaalo  hppWf  the  immature 
berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimento,  so  named  from 
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it9b«ng  supposed  tocombinethe  flavor  of  sev- 
eral other  "pioea,  such  aa  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nutmeg.  The  allspioe,  {rimento,  or  bayberry 
tree  ia  a  native  of  south  America  and  the 


West  India  ialanda,  eapeoiallf  Jamaica.  The 
tree  ia  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  often 
upward  of  SS  or  80  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves 
inclining  to  oval,  covering  the  numeroos 
branches  with  a  luxuriant  evergreen  foliage: 
the  flowers  small  and  without  show,  sncceeora 
by  spherical  berries  with  a  persistent  calyx, 
and  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor.  When  they  are 
quite  ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark  puqile  color,  and 
tilled  with  a  sweet  palp.  In  many  parts  of 
Jamwca  the  allspice  tree  grows  in  great  abOB- 
dance  without  caltivatiot^  but  it  is  not  easily 
propagated  by  artificial  means.  The  commer- 
cial value  of  the  fruit  makes  it  an  ol{)eot  of 
great  interest  with  the  planters,  and  no  crop 
receivea  a  larger  share  of  attention.  The  fa- 
vorite utuation  for  a  pimento  walk,  or  planta- 
tion, is  among  the  hillB  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  A  spot  is  selected  in  the  vicinity  of 
another  plantation,  or  Id  a  locality  favorable 
to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  trees;  this 
is  stripped  of  all  Other  wood,  and  the  young 
pimento  planta  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance either  from  seeds  previously  eiistmg  In 
the  soil,  or  which  have  been  deposited  by 
birds,  who  feed  upon  the  berries  with  great 
avidity.  It  is  swd  that  a  single  tree  has  Deen 
known  to  produce  ISO  lbs.  of  the  raw  fniit,  or 
100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice.  The  crop,  however, 
is  uncertain,  and  abundant  only  once  in  five 
years.  The  berries  require  care  in  gathering 
aa  well  as  drying.  They  must  be  picked  when 
they  have  attained  full  growth,  hut  before  they 


like  that  of  juniper  berries,  which  renders  them 

Eeeable  food  for  birds,  the  most  industrious 
iters  of  these  trees.    The  leaves  and  the 
k  participate  in  the  womi  aromatic  proper- 
ties of  the  berries. 

AU^rON,  WasUngtM,  an  American  pamter, 
bom  at  Waccaraaw,  8.  C,  Nov.  6,  1779,  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  9,  1843.  Fromcon- 
dderatioDs  of  healtli  he  was  removed  In  his 
early  boyhood  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  com- 

(leted  his  education  at  Harvard  college,  where 
e  gradoated  in  1800.  IlaviDg  developed  a 
decided  inclination  for  ptunting,  he  went  in  1S01 
to  London  and  became  a  student  of  the  royal 
academy,  then  under  the  preudency  of  his 
countryman  Bei^omin  West,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  many  nseful  hints  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  art  A  tiiree  rears'  course  of  study 
in  London  was  succeeded  by  a  lengthened  so- 
journ in  Rome,  wher^  he  fitmiliarized  himself 
with  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  colorist.  Daring  a  brief  vidt 
to  America  in  I80B  he  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
William  Ellery  Chatming,  and  returning  soon 
alter  to  London  entered  upon  his  career  as  an 
artist  Within  the  next  few  years  he  produced 
a  number  of  works  of  great  merit,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  sulyects  taken  frvm  sacred 
history.    Two  of  thiwe,  "The  Dead  Man  Re- 
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Tived  hj  touching  the  Bones  of  Eiyah,"  and 
"  Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  dispiuTing  high  imagina- 
tive power  and  a  rare  masterj  of  color  and 
chiaroscuro,  obtained  for  the  artlBt  valnable 
prizes  from  the  British  inatitution,  and  all  of 
them  found  ready  parchasers.  He  returned  to 
America  in  feeble  health  in  1S18,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  resided  principally  in 
Boston  tmd  Ctunbridge.  His  Bubseqnent  career 
was  without  the  incentive  to  exertion  which 
he  bad  eiperieacod  in  En^and.  His  conntry- 
men  respeoted  him  for  the  reputation  he  had 
acqnired  abroad,  but  were  scarcely  able  to  ap- 
preciate his  talents.  Removed  from  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  great  art  capitals  of 
the  old  world,  he  worked  listiesaly  and  ir- 
regularly, and  produced  no  finished  perform- 
ance of  icaportonce  comparable  in  merit  with 
his  earlier  nictares.  Dnring  the  last  25  years 
of  his  life  ne  occupied  himself  from  time  to 
time  on  a  compo«tioQ  of  great  size  represent- 
ing "  BeJshazzar's  Feast,"  which  he  intended 
should  be  his  masterpieee.  Bat  frequent  at- 
tacks of  illnces,  an  ovor-fostidionBnees  of  taste, 
and  an  idea)  which  became  more  exalted  and 
exacting  as  he  advanced  in  jeara,  seriously 
marred  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it  ra- 
muned  at  the  close  of  his  life  an  unfinished 
but  Bplendid  specimen  of  his  genius.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Bostun  Athenteum.  AIl- 
ston  a  works  are  not  numerous,  considering  the 
extent  of  his  career,  bnt  bear  the  imprint  of 
an  original  and  artistic  mind.  The  best  are 
founded  on  Scriptural  subjects.  lie  also  painted 
landscapes  and  sea  pieces  of  great  excellence, 
and  in  ideal  portruts  combined  an  almost  un- 
rivalled purity  of  fiesh  tints  with  depth  and 
power  of  oxpreaiiion.  Had  he  possessed  the 
moral  coorage  and  the  physical  ability  to  em- 
body on  the  canvas  his  own  conceptions,  he 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  imaginative  artists  of  the  ago.  No  Amer- 
ican pdntor  bos  yet  approached  him  in  the  de- 
lineation of  sacred  history.  Allaton  was  a  man 
of  fine  literary  tastes,  and  conversed  with  ease 
and  eloquence  on  art  and  metaphysics.  Ho 
published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  novel, 
"Uonoldi,"  illuatroting  Italian  life. 

ILLVVlilB  (Lat.,  trom  alluere,  to  wash  npon 
or  against),  tJio  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  marl, 
•Ice.,  brought  down  by  running  streams  of  the 
present  geological  period.  Other  recent  ac- 
cumulations also,  as  those  of  peat  and  of  the 
hills  of  sand  blown  together  by  the  wind,  are 
often  called  alluvial.  They  all  belong  to  Lyell's 
nppennost  group,  tba  post-tertiary,  and  are 
chai'acterized  by  containing  human  relics  and 
remans.  The  some  groap  comprises  the  cal- 
careous rocks  of  recent  ongin  wliieh  occur  on 
the  coast  of  Guadeloope,  and  contain  human 
skeletons  imbedded  in  solid  limestone,  and 
also  the  corat  reefs  which  are  in  process  of 
formation  in  tropicai  seas,  spreading  out  in  cal- 
eareous  strata  bnndreds  of  miles  in  extent 
These  are  not  usually  included  in  the  term  al- 
luvium i  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line 


that  shall  exolade  any  Ibrntations  of  recent 
oripn ;  for  the  wash  <^  rivers,  as  it  settles  io 
the  bays  at  their  months,  often  finds  some  ce- 
menting matter  that  soon  binds  it  into  solid 
rock,  and  in  this  hard  rock  are  entombed  as  fos- 
uls  works  of  art  or  remains  of  man.  Thus 
the  term  alluvium  has  no  precise  signification. 
The  great  deposits  of  alluvium  accumulate  so 
slowly  and  silently,  that  we  little  appreciate 
the  immense  cbanges  made  by  running  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  yet  in  the  short 
period  from  the  time  to  which  our  records  ex- 
tend back,  we  find  tLat  the  sedhuents  of  a  few 
small  Italian  rivers  have  corried  out  the  coast 
line  into  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  2  to  20  miles ; 
and  that  the  ancient  port  of  Adria,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  gave  its  name  to  the  gulf, 
is  now  an  inland  town,  16  miles  from  the 
shore.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  ancient 
priests  of  Egypt  regarded  their  country  as  "  the 

Sil  of  the  Bde,'!  From  tbe  great  pyromids 
iwn  to  the  sea  all  is  made  land.  The  great 
rivers  of  the  world,  as  the  Mississippi,  Amazon, 
Ganges,  and  Orinoco,  are  producing  effects  f^ 
greater  than  those  of  the  Nile ;  but  our  obser- 
vations of  these  extend  but  a  few  generations 
back,  and  we  lack  sufficient  datafor  calculating 
very  exactly  the  rate  of  increase  of  thctr  deltas. 
With  the  Mississippi,  however,  this  has  been 
attempted  by  Ur.  Forshey,  an  eminent  engineer, 
from  observations  extending  through  90  years. 
Adopting  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Kiddell  of  New 
Orleans,  that  the  weightof  sediment  iStiW<^f 
that  of  the  water,  or  j^-^  of  its  volume,  and 
allowing  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down 
per  second  to  be  447,100  cubic  feet,  tne  whole 
amount  of  sedimentary  matter  annually  added 
to  the  delta  and  carried  into  the  gulf  ia  equal 
to  4,088,888,888  cubic  feet,  enough  to  cover  144 
square  miles  one  foot  deep.  And  yet  at  this  rate, 
for  tlie  river  to  have  built  up  the  great  accu- 
mulations of  alluvium  which  moke  its  delta, 
would  have  required  61,000  years;  and  higher 
up  there  are  tlie  accumnlations  at  this  rate  of 
some  80,000  years  more.  Thus  long  at  least, 
it  is  probable,  the  groat  rivers  liave  flowed  as 
they  now  flow ;  and  during  this  latest  epoch 
few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  lower  forma 
of  animal  life;  for  in  the  strata  next  older 
than  these  alluvial  deposits,  the  land  and  river 
shells  are  all  of  the  same  species  with  those 
now  living  in  the  same  region.  Subsequent 
investigations  by  Oapt.  Hurapbreys  and  Lieut. 
Abbot  (1858)  have  given  results  which  will  be 
described  under  Mississippi  Ritbr. — The  delta 
of  the  Ganges  and  Bramapootra  is  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
awildernessflUed  with  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and 
creeka,  infested  with  tigers  and  crocodiles,  and 
larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  riv- 
ers pour  down  their  turbid  waters  charged  with 
sediment,  and  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  These  are  swept  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  waters  of  which  are 
discolored  by  the  fine  mud  nearly  100  miles 
^m  ita  mouth,  while  the  heavier  materials 
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nibdde  near  the  ihores  and  bidld  np  the  alln- 


bdow  the  mrfaoa  to  the  depth  reached,  which 
wia  481  feet.  Thej  were  altersationB  of  beds 
of  clBf  and  of  marl,  with  others  of  dect^ed 
veffetable  matter  like  peat,  which  last  no  doubt 
had  at  times  fbrmed  the  sorfaoei  until  Bnbmerg^ 
hj  sabeidence,  and  then  bnned  beneath  the 
depontB  <^  the  rivers.  In  these  strata  variona 
fhigniente  of  fosul  bones  nod  ahdle  were 
brought  np,  all  of  wbieh  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  animals  that  now  inhabit  the 
r^on. — What  the  rivers  are  oocomplishing  in 
the  interior,  the  tidal  currents  are  effeoting  along 
the  coaetB.  The;'  wear  down  what  lias  been 
bidlt  np  in  former  times,  and  strew  the  mate- 
riala  in  new  depcwita  of  aUnvinm.  In  Qet- 
maaj  these  accessions,  called  Anldndung,  are 
of  gniat  valne  along  the  coast  of  the  Nortn  sea. 
On  the  American  coasts  they  are  more  com- 
monly of  a  sandy  character,  stretching  out  in 
long  beaohea,  the  material  of  which  is  blown 
Inhuid  by  the  winds  and  piled  into  barren  hills. 
The  long  sandj  strip  oi  land  called  the  Great 
Sonth  Beaoh  on  the  S.  side  of  Long  Island, 
which  ia  a  remarkable  example  of  these  aendy 
strips  or  "spits,"  is  more  tnan  100  nulee  in 
length,  exceeding  any  aach  accamulatjon  in 
Earope.  Theee  sands  are  now  formed  into 
allnna]  beds  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  of 
the  ocean  currents;  but  there  ia  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  greater  proptortion  of  the  super- 
fidal  covering  of  the  rocka  of  Long  Island  is 
nothing  more  than  the  accnmulations  of  sedi- 
ment dischai^ed  by  the  Hudson,  Hockensack, 
Passaic,  and  Raritan  rivers. — Alluvial  deposits 
are  firequently  found  in  poations  above  the 
level  of  present  running  w^rs.  Thus,  around 
tile  shores  of  some  of  our  great  lakes  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  banks  layers  of  sand  and 
day  containing  the  same  species  of  shells  tiiat 
are  now  common  in  their  waters,  but  several 
feet  above  their  reach.  It  was  during  this 
modem  period  of  the  formation  of  the  alluTiuro 
that  the  gigantic  mammoths  and  mastodons  be- 
came extinct  Their  bones  are  found  in  the 
peat  bogs  and  marl  beds,  the  origin  of  which 
probably  does  not  extend  far  back  fVom  the 
introduction  of  man.  Indeed,  if  we  m^  place 
oonfidenoe  in  the  traditions  of  the  American 
aborigines,  we  must  believe  that  these  animals 
were  contemporary  with  man.  Within  the 
ribfl  of  a  mastodon  foond  in  Warren  county, 
K.  J.,  in  184fi,  were  seven  huahela  of  vegetable 
matter.  In  tiie  western  states  the  bones  of 
these  animals  are  generally  discovered  in  the 
low  places  around  salt  licks  which  are  still 
freqnented  by  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
that  oome  to  suck  up  the  saline  waters. — If  the 
allavinm  ia  intereeUng  for  these  gigantic  fosails, 
it  is  no  leas  ao  for  the  microscopic  forma  of 
ve^table  and  animal  life,  which,  though  invis- 
ible to  the  eye,  yet  by  the  immenuty  of  their 
nnmhers  exceed  in  a^regate  balk  that  of  all 
the  mastodoiis  and  mammodis  that  have  ever 


lived.  The  eilicioiu  deposit,  resemUing  fins 
white  marl,  found  underlying  peat,  and  at  the 
bottoms  of  ponds  and  marshes,  especially  in  a 
region  of  primary  rocka — a  substance  often 
used  as  a  polishing  powder — is  found  on  exam- 
ination by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  diatoms  and  deemids. — As  these 
vegetables  secrete  from  the  primary  rock  its 
prindpal  ingredient,  so  teataoaous  animals  se- 
crete tiom  the  limestone  the  calcareous  matter 
for  their  shelly  coverings ;  and  of  their  remains 
ore  made  up  the  marl  beds  and  other  beds  of 
alluvium  that  abound  in  sbells,  as  the  oyster 
banks  and  muscle  beds  of  our  coast.  The  limo 
of  which  the  latter  is  composed  is  no  doubt 
mostly  abstracted  ttaai  that  held  In  solutioa  in 
sea  water.  But  salt  water,  fresh  water,  and 
land  shells  all  flourish  best  where  limestone 
rocks  abound ;  and  where  this  source  of  lime 
is  deficient,  they  even  acquire  the  materials  of 
their  own  shellB  from  tlie  remains  of  former 
individaals.  The  accnmulationa  of  this  nature 
going  on  in  our  ponds,  lakes,  and  harbor^ 
though  now  little  apparent  to  observation,  are 
a  port  of  the  alluvial  formation  that  will  have 
an  important  bearing  in  the  future  eooni»ny 
of  our  globe,  as  the  similar  formations  of  pre- 
vious epochs  have  in  the  present  period.  And 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  peat, 
beds  of  which  are  found  rivalling,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonaceous  matter  they  contdn,  the 
beds  of  fossil  liiel,  into  which  they  too  will  in 
time  be  converted. — The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  alluvium,  which  has  been  already 
incid«itally  alluded  to,  is  its  b^ng  tlie  only 
geolc^col  formation  which  contains  human 
relics  and  remans.  In  no  other  formations  are 
they  found,  or  ever  will  be ;  for  the  races  of 
animals  and  plants  that  have  lived  at  different 
periods  have  not  f^led  to  leave  permanent  rec- 
ords of  their  most  delicate  organizations,  and 
in  the  rocks  of  a  very  difierent  epoch  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  footmarks  left  by  strange  forms 
of  birds.  Thus  man  and  his  works  charac- 
terize the  rocks  of  this  period,  as  the  ^gantio 
birds  characterize  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
Qie  great  sanrians  the  formations  from  the  lias 
to  the  chalk. — The  alluvial  deporits  prodnoe 
onr  most  fertile  lands.  The  clays  are  the  mate- 
rials of  onr  houses  and  household  utensils.  The 
sands  are  used  for  many  pnrpoees  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Bog  iron  ores  collect  in  low 
marshy  places  from  the  filtration  of  water 
through  older  formations,  in  which  ferruf^ons 
matters  of  various  forms  are  difinsed.  The 
water  dissolves  the  oxide  of  iron  and  conveys 
it  away,  as  it  dissolves  the  potash  from  ashes 
through  which  it  leaches.  It  gathers  the  scat- 
tered materials  of  the  ore  together,  and  as  it 
evaporstea  leaves  them  in  form  suitable  for  use. 
As  the  ores  are  removed,  more  collect  and  re- 
new the  supply;  so  that  they  ore  believed  by 
many,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  manner  of 
tLeir  dlent  accumulation,  to  be  endowed  with 
a  principle  of  growth  analogons  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  organic  bodies :  a  belief  which,  after 
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aU,  may  not  in  one  sense  bo  bo  yery  estrsTa- 
cant ;  for  according  to  the  researches  of 
Ehreober^  the  oclireona  partiolee,  nnder  the 
microMope,  prove  to  be  portions  of  an  organic 
body  of  extreme  minntenesa,  which  ia  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  plant. 

ALU,  a  small  river  In  toe  Crimea,  nmning 
from  the  high  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
BakhtohiBarai  id  a  westerly  direction  to  Eala- 
mita  bay,  between  Enpatoria  (or  Kozlov)  and 
Sebastopol.  The  sonthem  bank  of  this  river 
was  selected  during  the  Crimean  war  by  Prince 
Uentchikoff',  the  liussian  commander,  as  a  de- 
fensive position  in  which  to  receive  the  onset 
of  the  allied  armies  just  landed  in  the  peninsn- 
ta.  The  battle  was  fought  Sept.  20,  1S54,  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  of  the  allies  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  road  to  Sebaatopol.  The  Russian 
force  nnmbered  8G,000  men  with  96  guns;  tbe 
English,  under  Lord  Raglan,  S8,000  men  with 
24  guns ;  the  French,  under  St.  Amaod,  28,- 
OOOmenandT^gnns;  and  the  Tnrkg,  6,000  men. 

UJU(X>8,  a  auito  of  assembly  rooms  aitoated 
at  No.  20  King  street,  St.  Jameses,  London,  so 
called  after  Almack,  a  tavern-keeper,  whose 
original  name  was  M'Oall,  and  who  founded  the 
establishment  in  IT6S.  They  are  now  called 
WiJUs's  roMns  after  Frederick  and  Charles  Wil- 
lis. Here  take  place  concerta,  charity  halls,  and 
select  pnblio  meetings.  The  annuel  balls,  how- 
ever, which  ore  held  during'  the  season,  consti- 
tuto  the  chief  claim  to  the  prominence  of  Al- 
mack'&  They  are  managed  by  a  committee  of 
ladies,  and  the  only  mode  of  admission  is  by 
vouchers  or  personid  introduction.  The  eiclu- 
dveness  of  uie  lady  patroneeses,  great  as  it  is 
now,  was  incomparably  greater  at  the  time  ot 
the  opening  of  the  rooms.  Down  to  abont 
1880  Almack's  retted  a  great  deal  of  its  an- 
cient prestige,  bnt  since  that  time  It  has  been 
gradually  declining. — The  name  of  AJraack's  has 
been  given  to  airailar  places  of  entertaimnent  in 
Enropean  watering  places.  A  gambling  club 
of  the  same  name,  opened  nnder  Uie  auspices  of 
the  same  proprietor  in  Thatched  House  tavern, 
66  St.  James's  street,  was  rather  notorious 
toward  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  the  play 
there  having  been  deeper  than  either  at  White's 
orBrookee's.  Before  Brookes'sclnb  honsewaa 
bnilt,  the  whig  party  nsed  to  meet  at  Almack's, 
where  a  regnlar  book  was  kept  of  the  wagers 
l(ud  by  the  different  members.  The  following 
are  specimens:  "Uarohll,  1770.  LordBoling- 
broke  gives  a  guinea  to  Ur.  Charles  Fox,  and 
is  toreceive  1,000  from  him  whenever  tiie  debt 
of  this  oountry  amounts  to  £171,000,000  ster- 
Itog.  Mr.  Foi  is  not  to  pay  the  £1,000  till  he 
is  cue  of  hia  m^esty's  cabinet."  "Ang.  7, 
1792.  Mr.  Sheridsn  bets  Lord  I^nderdale  and 
Lord  Thanet  26  guineas  each,  that  parliament 
will  not  consent  to  any  more  lotteries  after  the 
preaent  one,  to  be  drawn  in  February  next." 

iUUDEN,  or  llH>dHi  M  IngM  (tiie  Brine 
of  quiokrilver),  a  town  of  Spun,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  audad  Beal,  abont  60  m.  S.  of 
-C6rdova;  pop.  about  9,000.    It  is  simply  one 
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long  street^  bnih  on  a  ridge  of  qnarta  rock, 
which  is  rich  in  cinnabar.  The  qnickailvw 
mines  here  are  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  They  were  wronaht  by 
the  Bomaoa,  who  had  a  town  here  called  Sisa- 
pona  Cetobriz.  In  the  ISth  century  the  Fug- 
gers  of  Augsbui^  rented  the  mines  and  worked 
them  fbr  some  years.  They  were  subsequently 
cmerated  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  until 
^e  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  labor- 
ers were  all  convicts,  but  free  persons  are  now 
employed.  The  product  of  the  mines  ia  deliv- 
ered at  Seville,  and  since  1686  has  lieen  by  con- 
tract monopolized  by  the  bouse  of  Rothschild. 
The  principal  mine  is  directly  under  &e  town, 
aud  the  great  adit  is  dose  to  the  houses,  the 
ascott  and  descent  for  the  man  being  hy  lad- 
ders, while  the  mineral  is  drawn  up  a  stone 
shaft  by  moles.  The  depth  of  the  woritings  is 
about  1,000  feet,  and  the  cinnabar  is  found  in 
three  principal  vetna  several  feet  thick.  The 
loweet  portions  of  the  mine  are  tbe  riehesL 
Virgin  quicfctf  ver  ia  found  in  pyrites  and  horn- 
stein  and  in  a  grayi^  conglomerate,  and  in 
some  places  may  he  seen  running  down  the 
face  ot  the  rock.  The  galleries  and  permanent 
works  are  all  splendidly  built  of  stone,  and 
there  ore  extennve  storehouses  and  manufacto- 
ries of  everything  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  mine.  Tbe  annual  yield  of 
quicksilver  is  frvm  16,000  to  26,000  qnintala, 
Uiongh  the  proportion  of  mercury  to  the  ore  ia 
only  about  10  per  cent ;  and  the  mines  are 
apparently  ineinanstJble.  There  is  a  smaller 
mine  near  tbe  principal  one,  and  another, 
called  Almaden^oa,  or  Litde  Almaden,  abont 
five  miles  distant.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed is  abont  4,000.  They  work  day  and 
night  dorinK  the  winter,  and  in  snmmer  the 
mines  are  closed,  the  heat  thai  rendering  the 
mercnriol  eihalatiimB  too  dangeroos.  The  mi- 
Dcrs  suffer  agreat  deal  from  salivation  and  par- 
alytic affections,  but  the  summer's  rest  generally 
restorestheir  health.  The  government  derives 
an  annual  profit  of  abont  $1,900,000  from  tho 
mines.  A  practical  mining  school  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  town. 
ILMieiSr  (Arab,  at,  the,  and  Or.  /uriirn,, 

g-eatest),  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to 
tolemy's  compend  (aOvrafir)  of  astnmcany, 
written  at  Alexandria  in  the  3d  oentury,  tnuw- 
laled  from  Greek  into  Arabic  in  the  9th,  and 
translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  in  the  18th. 
A  better  Latin  translation  tram  tha  original 
Greek  was  published  at  Basel  in  1641.  The 
Greek  text  with  a  French  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  m  4  vohL  (18ia-'38). 

MJUtao,  a  city  ot  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  12  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Cindad  Real;  pop.  abont 
11,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  laces,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  thonsands  of  wmnen 
are  engaged  in  the  town  and  its  vidnity.  Al- 
magro  was  founded  in  1214  by  Arohbiahtqt 
Roderic  of  Toledo. 

lUUGBO,  DMss  dc  I.  One  of  the  assodatca 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Pern,  bom  of  nn- 
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known  pArenta  about  1464,  and  picked  op  as  a 
fonndlinff  ne&r  the  SpuiiBh  tovn  horn  which  he 
derived  bia  name,  died  in  1638.  He  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  fame  in  the  new  world, 
when  he  Joined  J^uiro  at  Panama  in  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  flonriahing  kingdom  of 
the  inoaa.  Id  the  divi^on  of  offices  among 
the  leadeni  of  the  enterprise,  Almagro  was  ap- 
pointed to  mana^  the  forwarding  of  supplies 
of  men  and  proviHions,  in  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  man;  formidable  obataclea,  but  over- 
came them  all.  From  the  tim«  of  the  firat  land- 
ing of  the  Spanish  forces  antil  the  death  of  Ata- 
haallpa,  Almagro  waa  engaged  in  repeated  quar- 
relawitn  Pizarro,  whomheaconsed  of  treaonerj 
in  dqtriringhim  of  Ilia  just  share  in  the  fraits  of 
th^  conquests.  He  flnallj  attempted  to  aeize 
Onzco,  the  capital,  but  was  persnaded  hj  Pizar- 
ro  to  nndertake  instead  the  radnotion  of  Chili, 
of  whichldugdomhe  waatohavetheondiTided 
control.  In  1535  he  set  forth  with  570  Ea- 
rouean  followers,  and  underwent  great  hard- 
^pa  among  the  monntuns.  The  natives  re- 
Ksted  him  bravely,  bnt  he  had  made  aome  pro- 
gress when  a  rising  of  the  Femviana,  who  nad 
attacked  LimiiaiidOozco,Hammonod  him  home. 
Retnming  b;  a  toiiaome  march  along  the  ooast, 
he  defeated  the  natives,  and  took  possession  of 
Guzco.  which  he  resolved  to  hold.  A  civil  war 
ensned,  in  which  Almagro  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  his  advantages  nntil  Pizarro,  having 
guned  time  to  recruit  nis  forces  bj  negotiation, 
marohed  to  ODzcowitbGOOmen,  and,  defeatdng 
him  in  a  bloodf  engagement,  took  him  prisoner. 
After  several  months  of  confinement,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  strangled.  He  was  a 
man  of  frank  and  winning  manners,  and  far 
more  popalar  among  his  men  than  Pizarro. 
He  bad  never  teamed  to  read  and  wril«.  W 
The  ton  of  the  preceding  b^  a  Peruvian  wo- 
man, waa  a  brave,  generoos,  and  accomplish- 
ad  youth ;  hia  father,  mindful  of  his  own 
daficienoiee,  having  spared  no  pains  in  his 
ednoatjon.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  party 
t^poaed  to  I^zarro  npon  the  death  of  the  elder 
Atinagro,  and,  after  the  assassination  of  the  gov- 
ernor, waa  proclaimed  his  father's  snccessor. 
He  eqjoyeil  authority  for  a  very  brief  season, 
however,  as  Vaca  de  Castro  soon  arrived, 
bearing  a  royal  commisdon  aa  governor.  Al- 
magro attempted  to  rerist  him,  and  on  Sept  10, 
15^  a  aangainary  engagement  took  place  be- 
twesn  the  forces  of  the  rival  leaders,  in  which 
the  victory  r^nained  with  his  opponent  Al- 
magro escaped  after  the  battle,  bnt  was  given 
i^  by  his  own  officers,  and  beheaded  at  Cnzco. 

iLMiU,  or  Haali,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Asia 
Minor,  40  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Adalia;  pop.  about 
13,000.  It  lies  in  a  beanCiful  valley  among  the 
northern  ofieboots  of  the  Lyciao  range  of  the 
TanmsL  The  small  stream  on  which  the  tovm 
ia  built  flimishes  motive  power  for  numerous 
mills,  and  is  also  used  in  several  tanneries,  dye 
works,  and  factories. 

Alf-XUfOmr,  ita  Ikkaa  ikdaSah,  an  Abbasside 
caliph,  s<ML  of  Uaroun-al-Baahid,  reigned  from 
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S18  to  883.  After  the  death  of  his  ftither  in 
600  he  contested  the  thr<Hie  with  hia  brother 
Al-Amin,  who  waa  killed.  He  converted  his 
chief  towns  into  seats  of  learning.  Various 
workewere  translated  from  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
Algebra  and  arithmetic  were  ixirrowed  from  the 
Hindoos,  astronomy  from  the  natives  of  the 
pluns  of  Mesopotamia,  and  logic,  natural  histo- 
ry, and  tlie  Aristotelian  system  from  the  Greeks 
of  the  lower  empire.  In  hia  wars  Al-Mamoun 
was  less  successial,  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
caliphate  by  the  establishment  of  independent 
states  in  parts  remote  from  the  centre,  which 
was  began  in  the  preceding  reigns,  became  more 
disastrous  in  bis.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
brother  Al-Motasaem,  under  whose  reign  the 
Se^uka  first  became  body  guards  of  the  t^pha, 
whose  empire  tbej  were  in  time  to  osurp, 

AUUHIC  (probably  from  the  Arabic  at- 
man^  the  reckoning),  a  publication  of  tho 
calendar,  generally  contabing  chronological 
records  of  religious  festivals  and  memorable 
events,  and  astronomical  data,  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous information.  Tables  representing  al- 
manacs were  first  nsed  by  the  Arabs  mainly  as 
astronomical  guides,  and  from  them  became 
known  among  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  and  in 
Europe.  Manuscripts  of  some  of  those  of  the 
middle  ages  are  preserved  in  various  English  and 
continental  libraries.  An  almanac  for  183S  was 
printed  recently  from  a  manuscript  prepared  in 
1800  by  Petrua  of  Dacia,  containing  chaotic  as- 
tronomical, chronological,  and  medical  data. 
The  British  mnseum  and  Corpus  Christi  colleg^ 
Cambridge,  preserve  manuscript  almanacs  of 
the  14th  century.  The  earliest  printed  almonao 
is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  German  as- 
tronomer Parbach  fVienna,  145T).  His  pupil 
R^omontanuB  published  toward  the  end  wT  Uie 
15th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Han- 
garian  king  Uattbias  Corvinus,  several  num- 
bers of  a  Kalendariam  Noriwn,  in  German  and 
Latin.  "The  Kalendayr  of  the  Shyppars,"  or 
"Shepherds'  Calendar,"  on  English  translation 
of  a  French  work,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1497. 
Every  month  is  introd&oed  with  a  fragment  of 
3es.     The  following  is  a  specimen 


of 

"Satone  <■  hjHt  nd  Kih*^  bstng  fUl  old, 
And  Mm  irith  Ub  blaJdr  mide  tmt  Mdr  to  krO. 

Sol  iBd  Ldu  b  huf  good  ud  lulf  UL- 

New  editions  of  this  almanao  were  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oentnry.  Tbechief 
attraotions  of  these  and  subseqnent  annual  pnb- 
lioationa  were  itrognostications  of  the  weather 
and  fortune-telling,  and  they  became  hi^ly 
popular.  Paynter's  burlesque,  "Four  Great 
Syers"  (about  1660),  was  followed  in  1809  by 
TbomasDekker's  "Raven's  Almanacke,"aadJn 
1618  by  Laurence  Lisle's  "  Owle's  Almanack." 
"Poor  Robin's  Almanack,"  the  most  famous  of 
them  all,  wasbeg^onin  1663.  Under  James  1.  al- 
manacs were  monopolized  by  the  nnivoraities  and 
the  stationers'  company,  astrology  and  super- 
stition bemg  their  principal  ingredients.  Fran- 
ob  Moore's  Vox  Stellanaa  led  the  way  in  ad- 
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vertasing  qnack  medioiiies.  "Poor  Robtn'a 
Almanack '  flourished  on  til  the  monopoly  of  the 
ttationera'  company  waa  broken  up  in  ITTS. 
An  attempt  for  its  renewal,  mode  by  Lord 
North  in  parliament,  was  bafBed  hy  Erskine'a 
trgument  against  it  (17T9),  bat  the  company 
nevertheless  endeavored  to  retain  the  monopoly 
by  baying  ap  rival  pnblications,  "The  Ladies' 
Diary,"  eetablished  in  1794,  was  of  a  better 
kind ;  but  it  was  Dot  tintil  after  tbe  issne  of  the 
"  British  Almanac  "  (1828)  that  the  stationers' 
company  purged  their  "New  Englishman's  AI- 
mauoo "  of  obnoziouB  matter.  —  In  France, 
Rabelais  made  on  ineffectnal  attempt  to  destroy 
the  popular  faith  in  the  astrological  predictions 
of  ^manacs.  Nostradamus  (lC60-'66^  made 
prophecies  popnlar  to  snch  an  extent  that  po- 
litical predictions  in  almanacs  were  prohibited 
by  the  French  authorities  on  several  occasions. 
Matthiea  Laonsbcrgh,  a  citizen  of  Li^ge  of  the 
17th  century,  was  the  foander  of  the  .^imawacA 
liigtoii,  printed  under  the  name  of  Lonsbert 
in  1625,  and  dnce  1C4T  under  that  of  Laens- 
bergb.  It  contained  information  abont  the 
planets,  absurd  medical  prescriptions,  and 
notices  of  rclis:ious  holidays  and  historical 
events,  and  attamed  great  popularity  by  pre- 
dictions of  weather  and  occurrences.  An  oc- 
codonai  hit,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  pre- 
dict«d  downfall  of  Mine,  da  Barry  in  conse- 
quence cf  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  coolirmed 
the  credulous  in  their  confidence  in  the  al- 
maDOC.  At  first  it  was  also  made  convenient 
to  the  illiterate  by  the  adoption  of  signs  indi- 
cative of  dates  in  place  of  letters.  In  1S2S  the 
Netherlands  authorities  used  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  almanac  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jectionable political  allDsions,  and  its  circula- 
tion was  more  seriously  checked  in  1B52  by  the 
French  government  Since  the  year  1625  a 
calendar  for  shepherds  (Calendrier  dea  iergen) 
has  been  included  in  each  annual  almanac. 
Varions  spurious  Almanaeht  lUffeoit  are  pub- 
lished in  France,  as  for  instance  the  Triple 
viritahle  almanach  ds  Liege.  Matthiea  L4ieDS- 
bergh,  the  original  founder,  is  still  so  popular  in 
Belgimn  and  France  that  from  1834  t«  1829  a 
d^lyjonmal  of  Li£ge  bore  his  name  as  a  title, 
and  he  figQres  as  the  hero  in  a  recent  French 
comedy.  Though  modem  works  have  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  these  almanacs,  the 
peasantry  all  over  Europe  still  retain  a  great 
partiality  for  them.  The  Almajiach  imj^rial 
(since  1871  national)  and  A  Imanaeh  de  I^anee, 
and  the  Annuoire-Almajtaeh  du  eornmeree 
(published  by  Didot  Jan.  1,  1872),  are  the 
leading  French  almanacs.  Many  almanacs 
are  at  the  present  day  published  in  France 
under  the  title  of  Anmiairei,  or  Annvairet- 
Almanaeht.  On  the  other  hand,  literary 
annuals  and  albums  are  published  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  under  the 
title  of  almanacs,  as  for  instance  the  Ger- 
man Mutenaltnanatk,  and  the  French  Al- 
rnanacK  dei  miurot.  Germany  originated  these 
annual  collections  about  1810,  and  they  drou- 
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late  there  more  extAnsively  than  the  ordinary 
almanacs  do  in  other  EnropeoD  countries.  A. 
little  Breton  Almanac  for  1872,  Almanak 
Bretz-Ieel,  prepared  by  some  of  the  bwt 
Celtic  scholars  in  France,  contfuns,  besides 
agricolturol,  veterinary,  philological,  political, 
and  historical  lore,  some  popular  totes,  prov- 
erbs, patriotic  poema,  &c.  The  Almanaeh  d4 
Ootka  is  published  both  in  French  and  German 
by  Jnstus  Perthes,  at  Gotha,  Germany,  and  is 
(1878)  in  ito  llOth  year,  It  isahigh  authority 
on  the  genealogy  of  sovereigti  and  princely 
families,  and  stalJBtics  and  ofhcial  information 
rei^ecting  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
— Nautical  almanacs,  containing  astronomical 
information  designed  to  aid  in  the  determination 
of  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea,  &c.,have  been 
published  in  France  since  1679,  and  in  Genua- 
ny  since  1770,  under  the  respective  tities  of 
Annuairet  and  JahrbfUh^-  or  Annat«it,  and 
in  England  since  1767.  The  "American  Naa- 
tical  Almanac "  was  founded  by  Admiral 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  IT,  S.  N.,  who  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  superintendent  in  1B49.  Toe 
first  volume,  for  185G,  was  published  in 
1858. — The  first  ordinary  American  alma- 
nac is  believed  to  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  William  Bradford  in  Philadelphia 
in  1987.  Franklin's  celebrated  "Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,"  first  published  hy  him  in  1782, 
and  continued  about  25  years,  became  very 
popular  is  this  country  as  well  as  in  England 
and  France,  where  its  proverbial  and  wise  nt- 
terances  were  reprinted  and  translated.  The 
"  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  TTsefU 
Knowledge"  was  published  at  Boston  from 
1828  to  1861.  The  "National  Almanac,"  de- 
nnied  as  a  continaation  of  the  above,  was  pub- 
lished at  Philodclphia  for  1868  and  1864  only. 
There  are  now  upward  of  100  almanacs  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  Ijiem 
being  illustrated,  relating  to  almost  all  imagi- 
nable subjects  of  desirable  information  for  all 
classes  and  occupations,  and  also  including 
comic  almanacs  as  well  as  versions  in  foreign 
languages,  chiefly  in  German. 

AL-NUfSOITK,  AbM  Jabr  iMaOik,  the  second 
Ahbasside  caliph,  bom  abont  712,  died  Oct*  18, 
770.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Ahul  Abbas  in 
764,  On  his  accestfon  the  sovereignty  was 
claimed  by  Abdallah,  his  ancle.  Abdolloh,  how- 
ever, was  completely  defeated  by  AI-Mansour'B 
lieutenant.  Abn  Moslem,  who  was  soon  after  put 
to  death  for  declining  to  serve  as  governor  of 
Egypt  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  Al- 
S&nsour's  cruelty.  In  708  Cufa,  then  the  rea- 
dence  of  the  caliphs,  was  the  scene  of  a  riot 
got  up  by  the  Ravendites,  a  sect  who  believed 
in  metempsychosis.  This  so  displeased  AI- 
Hansour  that  he  founded  Bagdad,  to  which  city 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed.  His 
reign  was  again  disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  the 
descendants  of  Ali  ben  Abu  Taleb,  which  was 
suppressed.  His  arms  were  victorious  In  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  further  east.  Spun,  how- 
ever, was  lost  to  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  during 
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his  reign.  He  was  the  Drat  of  the  caliphs  who 
E&trcxtnoed  the  taste  for  literature.  In  liis 
reign  maikj  of  the  beet  Gre«k  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Arabic. 

AUUSIG  or  iMlrie  tt  Bimt,  or  Amu?  of 
Oiitne,  ft  French  theolc^&n  and  philosopher, 
bom  at  Bdne  near  Chartres,  died  about  1209. 
He  was  one  of  the  n)OBt  oelebrated  teachers  of 
dialectics  and  the  arts  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  stud/  of 
Aristotle,  from  whose  writings  he  drew  the 
germ  of  his  own  philosophical  BjBtem.  He 
tanght  that  God  was  on  immaterial  substance, 
without  form  or  Ggnre,  but  with  perpetual  and 
neoeasar;  movemenL  AH  beings  were  derived 
from  this  primitive  substance  and  would  final)/ 
be  absorbed  in  it.  There  were  three  epochs  in 
the  religious  histor;  of  the  worid :  the  Uosaio 
law  marked  the  epoch  of  God  the  Father;  the 
gospel  period  was  the  epoch  of  Qod  the  Son,  in 
which  every  man  was  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  body  was  in  everything  as  well  as  in 
the  encharist;  the  epoch  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghoflt  was  then  about  to  begin,  in  which  the 
tacrameots  were  to  cease  and  men  to  be  saved 
by  the  interior  inflinon  of  the  Spirit  without  the 
need  of  any  eitemol  act  The  work  entitled 
Phytion  (now  lost),  in  which  Almaric  ex- 
plained this  theory,  was  condemned  by  Inno- 
cent lU.,  and  the  author  was  obliged  to  recant 
in  1204.  His  disciples  eza^erated  his  errors, 
teaching  that  God  the  Father  was  incarnate  in 
Abraham.  They  denounced  the  pope  as  Anti- 
chriBt,  and  are  accDsed  of  gross  immorality. 
One  of  them,  a  goldsmith  named  Gnillaume, 
announced  himself  aa  one  of  the  seven  person- 
ages in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  become 
incarnate,  and  pretended  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy. A  synod  held  at  Paris  in  1209  sentenced 
Guillaame  and  nine  others  U>  the  flames,  and 
the  corpse  of  Almario  was  eihumed  and  burnt 
yriOi  his  books. 

wax  (properly  aZtiTuA,  pi.  acalim),  an  Ara- 
bic name  nven  t«  the  better  class  of  pnhlio 
singers  and  dancers  in  Fgypt,  and  sometimes 
erroneondy  applied  also  to  the  lower  prostitutes 
and  dancers,  the  ghawad.  The  ahnehs  form  a 
separate  social  class,  live  together  in  compa- 
niea,  and  often  earn  very  large  sums  by  their 
songs,  dances,  and  improvtsationa,  which  are 
almost  always  of  a  lascivions  character.  Their 
services  are  generally  called  into  requisition  at 
banquets,  marriages,  and  other  festivals. — The 
ghawozi  are  a  much  lower  class,  including  both 
male  and  female  dancers,  who  travel  from  place 
to  place,  and  exhibit  in  the  public  streets  their 
dances,  which,  like  those  of  the  almeha,  con- 
mst  of  lascivious  movements  of  the  body.  The 
female  ghawazi  are  prostitutes  of  the  lowest 
class ;  yet  a  reapcelable  Arab  may  without  dis- 
grace marry  one  of  them  who  has  abandoned 
Her  profesnon.  Though  the  two  classes  are 
alike  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives  and 
occupations,  a  sharp  distinction  exists  between 
the  olmehs  and  the  gbawo^  the  former  pan- 
dering to  the  higher  orders  of  society,  while 
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the  latter  (considered  by  many  actually  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  gyp^es)  address  themselves  to  the 

ALHEIDl,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Ueira,  near  the 
Spanish  fi-ontier,  20  m.  W.  of  Cindad  Ro- 
drigo,  on  the  river  Ooa;  pop.  about  8,000. 
One  of  the  foremost  stroufjholds  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  token  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762, 
and  by  the  French  in  1610.  When  in 
1811  Wellington  compelled  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Portugal,  the  latter  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  fortifications,  but  these  were 
soon  restored  by  the  British.  In  1844  the  in- 
surrectionists, under  Bomfim,  held  Almeida  a 
few  weeks  against  the  troops  of  the  queen. 

ALKEIDI,  FraadSM  it,  the  first  Portuguese 
viceroy  of  India,  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
IGth  century,  died  March  1,  1510.  He  distin- 
Kuished  himself  in  the  peninsular  wars  with  the 
Moors,  and  on  bis  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly  discovered  Indian  provinces 
in  1G05,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  (» 
volunteers.  He  extended  the  Portuguese  power, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  agdust 
Calicut,  losing  his  son  Lorenzo  and  a  port  of 
his  fleet.  At  this  juncture  Albuquerque  came 
out  to  India,  bnt  Almeida  refused  to  recognize 
him,  and  cast  him  into  prison  until  he  had 
avenged  the  death  of  his  son,  ravaged  the  coast, 
and  destroyed  a  fieet  of  the  snltnn  of  Egypt, 
who  was  Uio  i^ly  of  the  king  of  Calicut.  Ho 
then  laid  down  bis  government,  and  sailed  for 
home,  bnt  was  killed  by  the  natives  at  Saldanha 
bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

H.llEli«.  1,  A  S.  E.  province  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  on  the  Mediterranean;  area,  S,399 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18GT  (estimated),  S52,946.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  is  broken  by  moun- 
taios  and  ravines,  with  small  valleys  and  pla- 
teaux, nearly  denuded  of  wood  and  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  drought  and  flood.  There  ore 
very  few  roods  and  no  public  improvements. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain 
in  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  salt,  &e., 
which  are  worked  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner, mining  being  the  chief  industry.  There  is 
little  agriculture,  but  some  groin  and  ulk  are 
produced,  and  cotton  is  rused  to  some  extent 
along  the  coast,  its  cultivation  having  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  U.  S.  consul 
at  M&laga,  many  years  ago.  The  principal 
towns,  beeidea  the  oapital,  are  Vera,  Pur- 
chcna,  Sorbas,  and  Beija.  IL  A  dty  and  the 
capital  of  the  preceding  province,  idtuated  on 
tlie  Mediterranean,  104  m.  E.  of  M&laga;  pop. 
about  30,000.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  towns  of  Granada  in  the 
lime  of  the  Moorish  kings,  is  stitl  surrounded 
by  the  old  Moorish  walls,  and  has  in  general 
an  African  aspect,  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  coast,  and  at  one  time  a  no- 
torious seat  of  pirates.  The  principal  building 
is  a  magnificent  cathedral. 

iLHODOVlR,  IMcCmu*  Dlai  4t  Slkera,  count  at, 
a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  about  17TT,  died  in 
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Januaiy,  1346.  On  the  fall  of  tJie  oonstitntion 
in  1823  be  retired  into  France,  whence  he  re- 
turned on  the  invitation  of  the  regent  Ohristina, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  cortes,  and  in  183G  was  appointed  captain 
general  of  Valencia,  where  he  ruled  with  great 
gevcritj.  Under  Mendizalial  he  was  Bucoes- 
eivelj  miniater  of  war  and  minister  of  foreign 
afiiitra,  and  the  latter  position  he  held  also 
under  Espartero  in  1S4^'8.  In  18S7  he  waa 
appointed  senator. 

ILHOHIDES,  a  Moslem  drnastj  of  northern 
AiKca  and  Spiun,  which  reigned  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century  and  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  18th.  The  term  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Al-Mowahedun,  which  means  the  Unitarians. 
The  origin  of  their  power  is  traced  to  a  certiua 
Ifohammed,  or,  with  his  Ml  name,  Abn  Ab- 
dillah  Mohammed  ben  Yumert,  who  travelled 
to  C6rdoTa  for  education,  and  thenoe  to  Oairo 
and  Bagdad  to  complete  his  studies.  On  his 
return  trom  the  east,  Mohammed  beeama  con- 
Bpicnona  bj  the  anst«rit7  of  his  life  and  the 
boldness  of  his  preaching.  He  waa  made  tntor 
of  Abd-el-Mmnen,  a  youth  of  high  birth,  whose 
mind  he  filled  with  a  belief  that  he  was  re- 
served to  inangorate  a  purified  Moslem  creed. 
At  Morocco  he  took  np  his  abode  in  a  bnrial 
ground,  where  be  preached  to  the  people  the 
doming  of  the  great  Mahdi  (director),  who  was 
to  establish  the  reign  of  oniversal  jnstice  and 
peace  upon  the  earth.  One  day  as  he  was  thos 
preaching,  Abd-et-Mnmen  remarked,  "You  are 
yourself  the  great  Mahdi,"  and  immediately 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  50,  and  soon  after  by  70  others. 
Tbey  retreated  to  the  mountains,  preaching 
the  unity  of  God,  and  soon  their  number  was 
swelled  to  20,000;  and  a  victory  over  the 
king's  brother  established  the  influence  of  the 
Almohades.  The  war  was  kept  np  against  them 
with  varying  saccesa,  bnt  aboQt  1180  they 
marched  against  Morocco,  and  obtained  a  cora- 

Silete  victory.  The  Mahdi  now  summoned  his 
ollowers,  and,  announcing  his  approaching  de- 
Earture,  laid  down  his  power,  and  was  said  to 
ave  boen  translated.  Abd-el-Mnmen  was  then 
elected  sovereign.  Ho  overran  Oran  and  Fez, 
and  abont  1147  redaced  Morocco,  the  last  ref- 
uge of  the  Almoravides,  to  eitreniities.  After 
a  desperate  defence,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
Abd-el-Mumen  massacred  the  inhabitants  and 
razed  the  t«wli.  In  %>^n  the  Almohades  were 
eqnally  snccessfiil.  Tne  Almoravides  were  de- 
feated at  every  point.  Abd-el-Mnmen  pro- 
clumed  a  holy  war,  but  died  in  the  midst  of 
Ilia  preparations,  in  llflS.  His  son  Tusuf  sno- 
oeeded,  at  the  age  of  about  24,  and  reigned 
until  about  1164,  when  he  died,  white  be^eg- 
ing  Santarem  in  Portugal. — Yacub  ibn  Ynaaf 
or  Al-Mansonr,  his  successor,  carried  on  the  war 
atminnt  the  Ohrtstians,  and  in  1193  defeated 
Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  at  Alarcos.  He  died 
in  Africa  in  1199.  Mohammed  Abn-Abdallah, 
bis  son,  succeeded  him.  He  levied  a  vast  army 
against  the  Christiana.     Pope  Innocent  III. 
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having  authorized  a  crusade,  the  dergy  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repel  tho  invasion;  and  tta 
Jnne  13,  1S19,  the  battle  of  Navas  de  T<rioM 
was  fought,  in  which  Mohammed  barely  es- 
caped with  life,  leaving,  it  is  siud,  170,000  dead 
on  the  Arid.  He  returned  to  Morocco,  and 
resigning  his  crown  to  his  son  Yusuf  Abu- 
Yacub,  who  was  only  11  years  M,  died  in 
1818.  With  the  latter  prince,  who  died  child- 
less  in  1228,  the  direct  Almohada  line  ter- 
minated. Al-Adel  and  Al-Mamoun,  both  nearly 
related  to  Abn- Yacub,  held  for  a  time  tli« 
empire  of  the  Almohades,  bnt  it  was  soon  torn 
asunder  by  internal  divisions,  and  shortly  aft«r 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  disappeared. 

ILMON,  JekH,  an  Fnglish  oolitical  writw, 
bora  in  Liverpool  in  1736,  died  Deo.  18,  1805. 
In  17GS  he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller 
in  Ijondon.  On  the  death  of  George  II.  he 
published  a  review  of  his  reign,  Bft«r  which  h« 

Snblished  a  "Review  of  the  Administratiim  of 
[r.  Pitt,"  besides  "Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham "  (8  vols.  Bvo),  "Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  Eminent  Persons"  fS  vols.),  and  an  edition 
of  "Junius"  (3  vols.),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  Ilugh  Boyd  was  Junius.  He  put 
his  pen  and  press  at  the  disposal  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  "Jury- 
men and  Libellers,"  for  whicn  he  was  tried, 
but  acquitted.  He  was  also  arnugned  for  gell- 
ing copies  of  Junlus's  letter  to  the  king,  cmu- 
pelled  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  find  bail  to  keep 
the  peace  for  two  years.  He  was  the  publisher 
of  Wilkes's  "  Nora  Briton,"  and  wrote  his 
life.  In  1774  he  esUblished  th«  "Parlia- 
mentary Register,"  He  also  compiled  "The 
Remembrancer,  or  Impartial  Repository  of  Pub- 
lic Events  from  1775  to  1784''  (17  vols.  8vo, 
and  a  prior  volume  rdatlng  to  American 
affairs).  In  his  latter  years  he  became  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the  "  General  Advertiaer." 

ILMOND  (amygdalut),  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  sub-order  atnygdaUa,  comprehend- 
ing the  almond,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  neotarine, 
and  a  few  unimportant  hushes  of  a  somewhat 
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gaj  appearanoe.  The  oommon  almond  {A. 
Mmmuntt)  is  a  native  of  Barbara',  bnt  baa  Iouk 
been  ooltivated  in  the  lODth  of  Europe  and 
tiie  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  fhiit  ia  pro- 
duced in  veiT'  large  qnantitiea,  sod  exported 
into  northern  conntrles.  It  is  also  pressed  for 
oU,  and  nsed  for  variooa  domettie  purpoBes. 
There  are  namerons  varieliee  of  this  epeciea, 
bat  the  two  chief  kinds  are  the  bitter  iJmond 
and  the  sweet  almond.  The  sweet  almond  af- 
txis  a  favorite  article  for  dessert,  but  it  con- 
t^ns  little  nourishment,  and,  of  all  nuts,  is  one 
of  tihe  most  difflcntt  of  digestion.  The  highlj 
pmed  Jordan  almonds  are  brought  from  m.£- 
uga.  The  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land for  about  three  centuries,  for  the  sake 
of  its  beantifal  foliage,  as  the  fruit  will  not 
ripen  witliont  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  Is 
foond  in  that  climate.  The  bitter  almond  oon- 
tains  less  fixed  oil  than  the  sweet  almond.  It 
has  ft  strong  narootio  power,  derived  trom  the 
presence  of  h^drocjamo  (prossio)  acid,  and  is 
■aid  to  act  as  «  poison  on  dogs  and  some  other 
of  the  smaller  animals.  The  distlUed  water 
of  the  bitter  almond  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
human  species,  and  when  taken  in  a  large  dose 
produces  almost  iostaat  death.  The  leaves  of 
all  the  varieties  of  amygdalta  coatiun  h;dro- 
ejanio  acid,  and  are  often  dangerous,  while 
the  froit  maf  be  used  with  entire  unpnnit;. 

lUIMBS,  mUypH  na,  a  twitch  rice  admi- 
ral, bmi  at  Briel  in  1640,  died  near  Leyden, 
Jan.  6,  1711.  He  served  under  Admiral  Rny- 
teriu  tbe  memorable  sea  fights  of  July,  1666; 
and  after  Barter's  death,  at  Syracoae,  Sicnly, 
in  1176,  the  avXy  of  taking  the  command  of 
the  Dntch  fleet  on  its  way  hiune  from  the  Hed- 
iterraMoa  derolved  upon  him.  He  covered 
hmuelf  vrith  ^ry  at  the  battle  of  La  Eogne 
in  1093,  and  assisted  Oomelius  ran  Tromp  in 
redaeingthe  naval  power  of  Sweden. 

UMMfSM  (aodently  written  oanner\  an  offi- 
cer appointed  to  disbibute  alms  to  the  needy, 
generally  on  eocle«astic.  Buch  offioers  were 
nom  very  early  times  in  Earopo  attached 
to  the  households  of  sovereigns,  nobles,  and 
prelates,  to  monastic,  educational,  and  chari- 
table i&stitatioDS,  Ac.  In  Ei^land  there  was  a 
lord  high  almoner  before  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  in  modem  times  the  title  has  been  held 
by  the  archbishop  of  York.  There  is  also  a 
hereditarr  grand  ohnoner  in  tiie  person  of  the ' 
marquis  of  Exeter ;  and  there  is  an  almoniy 
in  Westminster.  In  France  tiie  grand  aumo- 
nUr  was  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  the  king's 
bonsehold,  generally  of  high  birth,  and  had 
several  aobordinates  with  great  power  and  pe- 
coliar  privileges.  Since  1793  the  office  has 
been  several  times  abolished  and  restored;  it 
existed  nnder  Napoleon  I,  (Oardlnal  Feech)  and 
IIL  There  ore  also  almoners  of  the  army  and 
Davy,  Ao.  In  the  churoh,  deaoons  have  some- 
times been  oalled  almoners  (tlaemom/Tuirii). 

lUHHIT^  turn  ITcpMnMM,  a  Mexican  gen- 
eral and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Valladolid  in  1804, 
^«d  in  Paris,  March  82,   18C9.    He  was  of 
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Cj  Indian  origin  and  the  reputed  scnr  of 
iloe.  He  held  diplomatic  posts  atvarions 
limes  in  Washington,  London,  Lima,  and  Paris. 
With  Banta  Anna,  on  whose  staff  he  was  then 
serving,  he  was  captured  by  Gen.  Houston  at 
tbe  battle  of  Ban  Jacinto  in  1836.  Released 
after  six  months,  be  became  minister  of  war 
under  Bustamente.  During  the  war  with  the 
United  States  he  fboght  under  Santa  Anno, 
with  whom  be  never  ceased  to  hold  friendly  re- 
lations. He  was  aml>assador  to  Paris  in  1807- 
'60,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  instigatora  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the  election 
of  Maximilian.  With  the  asastanoe  of  the  im- 
perial forces,  he  was  appointed  dictator  of  Mex- 
ico in  1 832 ;  but  all  parties  distrusted  him,  and 
the  French  themselves  removed  him  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  In  June,  1S6S,  he  was 
£  resident  of  a  Junta  styled  the  re^Dcy  of  the 
[exioan  empire.  In  1864  Moxunilion  con- 
ferred upon  nira  the  titles  of  regent  and  grand 
marshal,  and  in  1866  sent  him  as  ambaasador 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

AUOU,  a  town  of  N.  India,  capital  of  the 
Britdah  district  of  Eumaon,  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces, dtuated  among  tbe  Himalayas,  5,S3Tfeet 
above  the  sea  level,  90  m.  N.  by  £.  of  liareilly. 
It  Is  built  along  a  mountain  ridge,  in  the  midst 
of  a  barren  and  desolate  region,  and  approached 
by  a  single  long,  zigzag  road.  It  was  captm^ 
by  the  Gorkbas  in  1700,  and  held  till  1615, 
when  the  town  was  attacked  and  etonned  on 
the  2Gth  of  April  by  the  British  forces  nnder 
Ool.  NichoUs,  after  which  the  district  was  an- 
nexed to  tbe  British  territorv. 

AUnniTIDfS,  a  Moslem  dynasty  in  N.  Atti- 
ea  and  Spain,  which  owed  ita  origin  to  Abdollah 
ibn  Yasun,  who  preached  Islam  among  the 
Arabian  tribes  of  nortiiem  Morocco,  became 
the  chieftain  of  tbe  Al-Mnrabathin  fthe  devoted, 
heoce  the  word  Marabout),  and  died  in  battle 
about  A.  D.  loss.  Abobekr  ibn  Omar  soo- 
oeeded  him,  bat  daring  his  absence  on  a  war- 
like expedition,  his  lieutenant,  Ynsnf  ibn  Tash- 
fyn,  seized  the  snpreme  power.  Abobekr,  on 
hie  return,  finding  his  rival  too  strong,  resigned 
tiie  crown,  and  Ynsnf  ooknowledged  his  for- 
bearance by  magnifioent  preaents,  which  he 
repeated  annually  daring  Abnbekr's  life.  To- 
saf  now  founded  the  city  and  empire  of  Moroc- 
co. Invited  to  Spain  by  the  Moorish  prince  of 
Seville  to  aid  him  against  the  Christians,  be 
sent  an  embassy  to  AJfonso  of  Oastile  announ- 
cing bis  arrival  in  the  peninsnla,  and  smmnon- 
ing  that  monarch  to  on  unconditional  surrender, 
and  to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  Adeaperate 
battle  was  fought  in  the  pluns  of  Zaloca  in 
1086,  in  which  the  Christians  were  worsted. 
Yasuf,  however,  retired,  bat  the  following  year 
returned,  conquered  tbe  Moorish  kmgs  in  detail, 
and,  having  proclaimed  his  son  as  his  suooeesor, 
retired  to  Morocco,  where  he  died  in  1106. 
About  40  years  later  the  dynasty  of  the  Almo. 
ravides  was  overthrown  by  the  Almohadee. 

ALNIinST,  lail  Jims  ImMk,  a  Swedish  au- 
thor, bora  in  1798,  died  hi  Bremen,  Oct.  23. 
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1866.  He  studied  theology,  and  was  for  sorae 
time  a  teacher.  Beaidea  miBcellaneoaa  works, 
he  publislied  novels  and  poetr;,  including  TSm- 
roteiu  £ok  ("Book  of  the  Eoee").  Impli- 
cated in  a  case  of  poisoning  in  1861,  be  fled 
to  the  United  States,  but  went  to  Bremen  in 
1S65.  HisworksHTeTer^popularinGermanj, 
wliere  most  of  tliera  have  heen  translated. 

ILHT,  HIULiH,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  Feb.  17,  1701,  died  Feb.  6,  1830.  lie  be- 
longed to  the  societj  of  Friends,  and  was  a 
pnblio  teacher.  Having  made  a  fortune  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Obadiah 
Brown,  in  manafactnring  cotton  gooda,  be  de- 
voted a  large  share  of  his  wealth  to  charitable 
works,  especiallj  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  lived.   He  endowed  the  New  England  yearly 
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meeting  boarding  tchool  at  Providence,  and 
pud  for  the  education  of  80  of  itspupils. 

iLITWlCE,  the  oonnty  town  of  Northumber- 
land, England,  on  the  river  AIne,  30  m.  N. 
of  Newcastle  ;  pop.  aliout  8,000.  It  is  well 
built,  chiefly  of  stone,  with  broad,  well  paved 
streets,  lighted  with  gaa.  It  has  a  fine  town 
hall,  and  a  large  square  where  weekly  markets 
are  held.  The  ancient  caatle  of  the  same  name, 
N.  W.  of  the  town,  the  residence  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  coversflve  acres  of  ground, 
and  was  restored  in  18S0  at  an  outlay  of  £200,- 
000.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  old  baronial  resi- 
dences in  England.  Alnwick  castle  formed 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  egunst  the  inoar- 
sions  of  the  Scots  in  ancient  times,  and  was  t«- 
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E«tedly  besieged  by  them.  Near  its  walls 
alcolm  III.  of  Scotiand  was  slain  in  1093, 
and  bis  army  routed  ;  and  in  11T4  William  the 
Lion  was  defeated  here  at  the  head  of  a  large 
anny,  and  taken  captive. 

iLOE,  a  genua  of  succulent  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  liliaeett  and  tribe  agphode- 
lea,  with  long,  fleshy,  narrow,  toothed  leaves, 
growing  in  tropical  countries.  It  has  been  di- 
vided into  a  variety  of  species,  consisting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreen  herbaceous  plants, 
which  differ  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  up- 
ward of  80  feet,  and  no  leas  widely  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  leaves  and  flowers.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  different  species  have  no 
medicinal  properties,  but  are  seen  as  objects  of 
curiodty,  in  collections  of  succulent  plants; 
while  a  few  species  are  highly  valued  for  the 
juice  of  their  leaves,  which  forms  the  aloes  of 
commerce.     (See  Aloeb.) 

iLOE,  iBcrloub    See  Aoivc 


ALOES,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
different  species  of  aloe.  Several  varieties  ore 
known  in  commerce,  some  much  superior  in 

SLOlity  to  otiiers.  Oape  aloes,  obtained  fi-om 
e  aloi  gpitata,  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  occurs  in  masses  of  a  shining  dark  oUve- 
green  color,  of  a  vitreons  f^tnre,  and  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges;  the  powder  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  with  a  very  disagreeable  odor 
and  intensely  bitter  taste.  Barbadoes  aloes  is 
prepared  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  prod- 
uct chiefly  of  the  A.  vulgaris.  The  color  is  a 
dark  brown,  not  shining,  and  the  odor  is  un- 
pleasant Socotrine  aloes,  f^om  the  A,  Sow- 
trina,  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  less  shining  than  the  Cape  aloes ;  the 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  the  odor  aromatic,  and 
the  taste  very  bitter.  This  is  much  the  most 
valuable  variety,  and  the  name  is  applied  to 
parcels  of  aloes  of  good  quality  coming  from 
other    sources    than    the   island  of  Socotra. 
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Hepatic  does,  known  in  India  as  Bombay 
tloes,  has  a  dark  liver  color,  ftud  is  probably 
an  inferior  tind  of  drug,  manufactared  from 
tiie  dregs  of  other  sorts. — Aloes  contains  a  neu- 
tral bitter  priociplo  called  aloine,  which  acts  as 
t,  csthartic  in  the  dose  of  from  one  half  to  one 
or  two  grains,  and  insolabla  matter  c^led  apo- 
theme.  It  yields  its  virtaes  to  water  aud  alco- 
hol, and  is  often  administered,  in  its  natural 
form  or  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
in  pills.  It  ia  an  irritant  pargatave,  slow  in 
operatiop,  and  acting  chiefly  on  the  lower  bow- 
el and  the  rectimi.  A  peculiarity  of  its  action 
is  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  administered, 
beyond  the  medinm  dose,  is  not  attended  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  effect.  When  need 
for  s  long  f  ime,  the  dose  may  be  rather  dimin- 
ished than  increased.  It  is  rarely  used  alone, 
bnt  is  combined  with  eoap,  rhubarb,  colocjnth, 
and  iron  in  anhstance  and  in  tincture.  It  forms 
an  ingredient  of  a  great  number  of  empirical 
preparations.  From  2  to  G  grains  form  a  laia- 
lire  dose;  from  6  to  ID  grdns,  a  strong  pnrga- 
tJTe.  It  is  supposed  to  produce  or  irritate 
piles.  Its  tendency  is  to  produce  congestion 
of  other  pelvic  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
times used  as  an  emmenagogue. — The  processes 
of  preparing  the  drug  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  leaves  ore  cnt  off  at  the  stem,  then  cut  in 

fieces,  and  the  juice  drained  off  in  iron  vessels. 
t.  is  then  suffered  to  stand  for  48  hours,  daring 
which  t^e  the  dregs  are  deponted,  and  the 
remsinijfg  portion  is  poured  off  into  broad  flat 
Tessels,  and  becomes  inspissated.  In  other 
places  the  leaves  are  pulled,  and  after  being 
cot  in  pieces,  the  juice  is  extracted  by  pressure. 
—The  aloes  or  lign  aloes  (i.  «.,  wood  aloes,  Lat 
lignum)  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  perfume 
vas  an  entirely  different  substance.  It  was 
probably  the  product  of  the  aguilaria  agallo- 
ehvm  of  tropical  Asia,  which  yields  the  highly 
aromatic  aloe  wood  or  eagle  wood  of  commerce. 
There  are  many  other  sptecies,  the  wood  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is  rendered 
more  or  less  resinons  and  odoriferous  by  decay, 
with  a  hitt«r  quality  which  gives  it  the  name 
of  aloes. 

ALOIDX,  in  classical  mythology,  the  gigantic 
sons  ofNeptuno  by  the  wife  of  AloSns.  Their 
names  were  Otus  and  Ephioltes.  At  the  age 
of  9  their  bodies  measur^  S  cubits  in  breadth 
and  27  in  height,  and  they  alarmed  the  gods 
bj  waging  war  on  Olympus  and  piling  Pelion 
opon  Ossa.  They  put  Mars  in  chams  and  kept 
tint  GO  13  months.  Before  their  beards  be- 
gsn  to  grow  Apollo  destroyed  them. 

ILOSPRl,  the  fonnder  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
ofBurmah,  bom  about  ITIO,  died  May  15, 1780. 
He  was  originslly  chief  of  a  small  village. 
The  king  of  Burmah  having  been  captured 
and  the  country  conqnered  by  the  Peguous, 
Alompra  in  1753  headed  an  insurrection  which, 
after  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  on  his  part 
with  inferior  means,  ended  in  1757  with  the 
ronqaest  of  Pegu  and  the  establishment  of  his 
power  over  both  countries.     His  reign  was 
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short,  but  was  distinguished  by  greet  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernment.   He  founded  the  city  and  port  of 


ILOST,  or  ielst,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Eost  Flanders,  about  half  way  between  Brussels 
andGhent;  pop.  in  18fl8, 18,978.  The  Dender, 
an  flfflnent  of  the  Scheldt  which  has  been 
made  into  a  canal  for  the  accommodation  of 
trade,  passes  through  the  town.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures,  and  was  for- 
merly the  capitol  of  Anstrian  Flanders.  Cap- 
tured by  Turennc  in  1S6T,  the  town  was  for  a. 
time  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  well 
built  and  clean.  In  tiie  church  of  St.  Martin 
is  a  picture  by  Rubens  representing  "  The 
Plague  of  Aloat." 

iiiPiU,  a  species  of  the  genus  lama  of 
Fr.  Cuvier  (properly  llama),  and  a-ucheaia  of 
Illiger,  which  with  the  genns  eamelui  consti- 
tutes the  family  of  camelida,  of  the  order  of 
liUalea  ruminantia.  The  alpaca  is  found  in 
regions  of  Peru,  and  subuets 
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Ife- 


on  the  coarse  and  scanty  forage  which  grows 
on  the  sterile  soil  of  that  quarter.  The  upper 
part  and  the  sides  of  the  body  of  this  animal 
ore  covered  with  liglit  chestnut-brown  wool, 
which  hangs  down  in  slightiy  curled  meshes 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  very  soft  and 
elastic,  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Cashmere 
goat;  llie  face  up  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  jaws,  and  also  the  legs,  have  shorts  smootii 
hiur ;  from  the  forehead  a  stiff  silky  hair  falls 
down  upon  the  face.  The  shearing  of  the  wool 
takes  place  at  irregnlar  times  annually  or  bien- 
nially. From  10  to  12  lbs.  are  obttuned  from 
one  animal. 

ALP  ARSLUf  (valiant  lion),  sultan  of  the  Sel- 
jnkian  Turks,  bom  in  Turkistan  about  1028, 
assas^nated  in  1072.  He  was  descended  from 
Seljuk,  succeeded  hisnncleTogrul  in  1063jand 
was  also  appointed  by  the  caliph  as  emir-el- 
omra  or  commander-in-chief  He  conquered  Ar- 
menia in  1065  and  Georgia  in  106S,  and  though 
repeatedly  repulsed  by  tlie  troops  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empress  Eudocia,  he  eventually  carried  his 
victorious  arms  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  sea. 
After  the  capture  and  death  of  Eiidocia's  hus- 
band and  general,  the  emperor  Romanus  Di- 
ogenes (1071),  he  planned  an  expedition  against 
Turkistan,    the    cradle   of  his    dynasty,  and 
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OFOfeed  the  Oxas  with  an  immeiiM  arm j ;  bat 
he  was  stabbed  to  death,  b;  the  gorennw  of 
the  first  fortress  he  captured,  whom  he  had  or- 
dered to  be  ezeoDted  in  reven^  for  hie  obsti- 
nate defenoe.  Alp  Arslau's  vuines  as  a  ruler 
are  no  less  eztollea  than  his  ooorage  as  a  war- 
rior. 

ALPEirA,  a  ooantj  of  G.  N.  £.  yicbigan,  on 
Lake  Horon  and  Thunder  baj,  drained  b;  TliDn- 
der  Baj  river;  area,  TOO  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,166,  In  1870  there  were  onlj  S19  acres  of 
improved  land.  Capital,  Alpena. 
.  ilf  £8,  Banes  and  OailMi  See  Basses- Alpbs, 
and  HAUTu-ALPBa. 

iUfS-MUmMES,  a  8.  E.  department  of 
France,  formed  from  the  circle  of  Nice,  ceded 
to  France  by  Italy  in  ISfiO,  and  the  arrondiase- 
ment  of  Graiae,  taken  from  the  department  of 
Var;  area  1,482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  199,087. 
It  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
moontains  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Var  and  several  smaller  streams. 
The  surface  is  mount^noDS  and  crossed  by  nn- 
meroos  valleys.  The  climate  is  the  finest  In 
France.  The  country  near  the  coast  is  well 
cultivated,  and  elsewhere  there  are  valoable 
forests  and  varioas  mineral  productions.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  airondiBsoments 
of  Nice,  Graase,  and  Puget-ThSniers.  The 
coast  is  dotted  with  places  natorally  or  hie- 
torically  interesting,  such  as  Nice,  the  capital, 
Cannes,  Antibea,  and  Mantone. 

ALrai  not  OHECl,  (he  first  and  lost  letters 
3f  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  book  of  Revelation 
three  times  designates  Jesus  Christ  b^  the  title 
Alpha  and  Omega,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
Isaiah  (xliv,  6),  who  represents  God  as  saying, 
"1  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  lost" 

AUBABGT  (from  the  names  of  the  first  two 
Greek  tetters,  alpha  and  beta,  and  therefore 
the  equivalent  of  onr  A,  B,  C),  the  scheme  of 
vgns  by  which  a  language  is  written ;  as  also, 
leas  properly,  the  Bcheme  of  artionlate  sonnds 
expressed  by  those  signs,  and  constituting  by 
their  eombiDstions  the  spoken  langnage.  It  is 
in  the  former  sense  only  that  the  word  will  be 
nnderstood  here ;  the  scheme  of  articnlationa — 
the  epoken  alphabet,  as  it  may  be  t«rmed-'will 
be  trest«d,  in  its  character  and  relations,  nnder 
the  head  of  Phonetics.  All  alphabets  are  not 
of  the  same  kiod.  The  intent  of  soch  a  one  as 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  our  own,  is  to  Aimiah 
a  sign  for  every  articniate  sound  oif  the  spoken 
langnage,  whether  vowel  or  oonsonant ;  and  its 
ideal  is  realized  when  there  are  practically  just 
as  many  written  characters  as  sounds,  and  each 
has  its  own  unvarying  value,  so  that  the  writ- 
ten laagnage  is  an  accurate  and  unambiguous 
reflection  of  the  epoken.  This  state  of  things 
Is  not  wont  to  prevail  contannousiy  in  any 

5'  ven  langnage ;  for,  in  the  history  of  a  hterary 
Qgnage,  the  words  change  their  mode  of  ut- 
terance, or  their  spoken  form,  while  their  mode 
of  spelling,  or  their  written  form,  remuns  un- 
altered, or  is  not  correspondingly  altered;  so 
that  the  spelling  comes  to  be  "  historical  "in- 
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st«ad  of  "phtmetio,"  (w  to  represent  former 
instead  of  present  pronnnoiation.  Sach  is,  to 
a  certain  e^«nt,  the  character  of  onr  English 
i^Uin^ ;  but  very  incompletely  and  irregularly, 
and  with  intermiztore  of  arbitrarinessea,  and 
even  blunders,  of  every  kind ;  it  is  an  evil  that 
is  tolerated,  and  by  many  even  cinng  to  and 
extolled,  because  it  is  familiar,  and  a  reform 
would  be  attended  with  great  difficnlties,  and 
productive  for  a  time  of  yet  greater  inconve- 
nience.— Some  alphabets  are  syllabic;  that  ts  to 
say,  they  have  a  sign  for  every  syllable,  com- 
p<wed  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong  and  one  or  more 
consonants,  that  enters  into  the  compostion  of 
the  words  of  a  lan^age:  examples  ore  the 
Cherokee  syllabary,  mvented  by  Beqnojab  or 
George  Guess,  containing  85  sign;;  and  the 
Japanese  iro/a,  containing  47  signs.  Othera, 
agun,  are  consonantal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
Bononts  are  either  written  alone,  the  Towels 
being  unexpressed,  or  only  the  consonant  has  k 
foil  ragn,  and  the  vowel  is  expressed  by  a  mod- 
ification of  it,  or  a  subsidiary  agn  attached  to 
it :  examples  are  the  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  al- 
phabets, each  having  a  la^e  number  of  kindred 
systems.  Then  there  are  modes  of  writing 
which  are  not  entitled  to  be  called  alphabetic: 
as  the  Egyptian  or  hieroglyphic,  in  which  simple 
phonetic  or  alphabetic  ngns  are  mingled  with 
^liable,  ideographic,  and  pictorial;  or  as  the 
Chinese,  in  which  there  is  an  individble  ngn 
for  each  whole  (monosyllabic)  word,  and  even 
to  a  great  extent  for  each  dilTerent  me&ing  <rf 
a  word,  so  that  the  written  signs  are  many 
times  more  numerons  than  the  spoken  words. 
The  origin  and  historical  and  theoretic  rela- 
tions of  these  difierent  modes  of  representing  to 
the  eye  the  spoken  word  will  be  exnlained  in 
the  srticle  Wbhtno. — The  English  alphabet  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Latin  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  Greek  from  the  Phceniman. 
The  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  reported 
by  the  Greeks  themselves;  and  their  report 
is  confirmed  both  by  the  forms  of  their  chvao< 
ters,  and  by  the  names  given  them :  alpha,  b«- 
ta,  gamma,  dslta,  &o.,  are  the  Hebrew  al^k, 
heth,  gimel,  daUth,  &,(,. — appellations  which 
have  their  correspondents  also  in  the  other 
Semitic  alphabeta,  as  the  Syriao  and  Arabic 
The  Fhtenician  alphabet,  in  fact,  is  the  old  Be- 
mitio  alphabet,  used  by  many  of  the  Semitic 
peoples;  itself  of  unknown  origin,  it  has  become 
the  mother  of  nearly  all  the  prevuling  modes 
of  writing  in  the  world.  It  was  a  consonantal 
scheme,  composed  of  2S  signs  (see  the  table 
on  p.  861),  representing  the  foUowinR  sounds; 
•  {aUpK),  h,g,  d,  h,  «,  *,  'A,  t  y,  i,  (^  wi,  n,  «, 
J  (ni»),  p,  t,  g,  r,  ah,  t.  Of  these,  aleph  is 
rather  a  theoretical  device,  a  figment  to  attach 
the  utterance  of  any  desired  vowel  to;  'h  is  a 
stronger  and  deeper  A  ;  1  and  i  are  difierent 
from  onr  ordinary  (  and  «,  as  bring  spoken  with 
greater  eflfort,  and  with  a  peculiar  articulation 
(the  flat  of  the  tongue,  it  is  said,  pressed  ogmnst 
the  roof  of  the  month);  ain  is  a  very  peculiar 
guttural  utterance,  wholly  unlike  ai^lhing  in 
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OUT  sjBtem  of  sounds.  The  Greeks  took  from 
thisMhema,  witfaoatimportuitchangeof value, 
the  rigns  fbrd,  g,  d,  v,  %  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  f,  r,  t  ; 
othen  the/  altered  in  aonnd,  oonverting  { into 
the  rign  for  atpirated  t  {th,  or  theta),  t  sod  ■ 
iato  agM  for  aonble  coDsonanta,  d»  (or  ttta) 
aai  it  (or  m) ;  while  they  used  {  and  lA  for  a 
time  interehangeably  as  signs  for  tbar  single 
mbilant,  until  die  former  flnallj  went  ont  ot 
use.  Bnt  the  most  important  modification 
carried  oat  hj  the  Greeks  was  that  by  which 
they  obtained  signs  for  vowels  also :  aUph,  h, 
and  aitt,  at  being  useless  to  them,  they  made 
into  a,  «  itptilim),  and  o  (omieron.) ;  y  (yorf)  was 
tamed  into  t  (tola) ;  md  for  u  was  invented  a 
new  sign,  vpitioit,  diaped  like  wa  V  or  V  (tiie 
twoformsb^ngnaedatfirstindifferently).  This 
raodifioation  converted  the  al^iabet  from  a  oon- 
Bonant^  into  one  purely  ana  completely  pho- 
netic, ft  pcrAct  instrament  of  the  expresrion  of 
spoken  laimiBge.  Other  additions  were  of 
somewhat  utt«r  date:  rigna  for  the  aerate 
labial  (pA,  or  phi)  and  gattaral  (kk,  or  lUt)  as 
paralld  with  the  th  or  Agta,  and  for  the  aanb- 
ilated  labial  (p*,  or  p»i)  ae  parallel  with  the  dt 
or  t«ta  and  b  or  xi,  were  Invents  and  ap- 
pended at  the  end  of  the  scheme ;  a  sign  for 
lon^  3  {omega)  was  forther  added,  and  H, 
which  had  signified  Uie  rongh  breathing  or  as- 

E 'ration,  was  dt«red  in  valne  to  a  long  i  (tta). 
oreover,  the  u  or  "dlgamma"  went  by  de- 
grees entirely  out  of  ase,  as  did  also  the  q  or 
"kopp^"  and  the  two  were  retained  only  as 
niunenu  dgns.  Thna  the  oonstitnldon  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  as  we  know  it,  is  in  all  its 
parte  aocoanted  for.  The  additions  and  changes 
went  «n  by  degrees,  and  difierently  in  difi'erent 
parts  and  colomas  of  Gr«ece ;  the  final  form  is 
that  given  by  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
adopted  thronghont  the  whole  of  Greece 
aboQt  40a  B.  0.  The  Bemido  original  was 
always  written  &om  right  to  left;  the 
earliest  Greek  was  written  dther  w^,  or 
in  diffemt  directitms  in  alternate  Mes  (the 
chanctera  b^ng  made  to  face  the  other  way 
when  writtCT  from  left  to  right);  finally,  the 
present  method  became  Mtablished  in  nniversal 
Dse. — The  form  of  Greek  alphabet  from  which 
it  derived  the  Latin  was  not  that  one  which,  as 
above  described,  was  finally  adopted  throagb- 
oat  Greece,  but  differed  from  it  m  sundry  par- 
tionlara :  the  H  st^  hod  its  h  value ;  the  Q  was 
still  nsed,  and  was  retained  by  the  Latins  for 
writing  the  k  sound  followed  by  u  before  an- 
other vowel;  the  character  for  u,  or  the  di~ 
gamma,  was  also  in  nse,  and  was  applied  to 
repreaent  the  (as  labial,  somewhat  kindred) 
sound/,  for  which  the  Greek  had  no  Mgn;  and 
X  (as  generally  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  and 
in  her  western  colonies)  had  the  valne  of  ht, 
not  of  eh.  The  earliest  Latin  alphabet,  then, 
was  A,  B,  C  (pronounced  as  g),  D,  E,  F,  Z,  H,  I, 
K.  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X,  21  letters.  A 
1  is  found  in  the  earliest  monuments,  hot  speed- 
ily went  ont  of  nso,  and  was  abont  the  time  of 
CSeero  i^ntrodnoed  as  a  foreigner,  along  with 
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Y  (wiginally  the  same  ngn  with  V,  bnt  having 
now  become  fixed  in  Greek  mage  in  thut  form, 
and  having  taken  a  new  value,  that  of  the 
French  u  or  German  A),  in  order  to  write  in 
Greek  words  the  peculiar  Greek  sounda  of 
those  letters.  A  very  peooliar  change  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  I^tin  alphabet  was  made  in 
connection  with  C,  K,  and  G.  The  K  pasaed 
ont  of  coatomary  ose  abont  the  time  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  was  employed  only  in  a  small 
number  of  words  (with  oocaaionBl  ooeurrence 
in  others),  while  C,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  gamma,  and  origin^ly  bavins  the  same 
value,  was  employed  to  write  both  Uie  g  and  k 
Boonds — doobtlesa  because  theee  two  sounds 
were  in  the  popnlar  ntteranoe  only  imperfectly 
distinguiBfaea  from  one  another.  And  when 
later  (about  800  B.  C),  under  Greek  inSueniM, 
the  careful  distinction  of  the  two  sounds  in 
writdng  was  resnmed,  instead  of  giving  C  its 
old  vune  and  restoring  K  to  common  use,  the 
Romans  very  strangely  contJnued  to  the  former 
its  h  value,  and  made  from  it  by  a  alight  alter- 
ation B  new  eign,  G,  for  the  g  value.  The  final 
Latin  scheme,  after  the  addition  of  Y  and  Z, 
thus  consisted  of  28  signs.  In  it  I  and  J  were 
not  distinguished,  nor  U  and  V;  J  and  U  are 
merely  graphic  variatiMis  <rf  I  and  V,  and  of 
the  same  value  with  the  latter ;  the  Romans 
did  not  r^ard  the  vowel  and  sunivowel  values 
of  these  two  sounds — t  (that  is,  i  in  pique,  or 
"long  a,"  as  we  call  it)  and  y  on  the  one  side, 
u  (that  IB,  u  in  ruU,  or  the  long  sound  of  double 
0  in  foot)  and  w  on  the  other— as  being  snfB- 
oiendy  diverse  to  need  a  double  designation. — 
The  chief  alteration,  now,  that  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet has  undergone  in  being  adapted  to  En^Jiah 
use  is  the  establishment  of  J  and  U  as  inde- 
pendent letters  with  distinct  values,  by  the  side 
of  I  and  V ;  J  having  for  us  the  peculiar  aonnd 
(nearly  a  compomid  of  d  with  cA,  or  with  the 
t  sound  of  arure)  into  which  the  Latin  J  or  y 
sound  has  been  naually  converted,  and  V  being 
applied  to  represent  the  sound  into  which, 
in  most  of  the  literary  languages  of  modem 
Europe  (as  in  the  later  Latin  also),  the  original 
ie  sound  has  passed.  And  then,  aa  final  exten- 
sion, we  have,  in  common  with  some  other 
Eurcqiean  languages,  added  a  "  double  U  " — 
».  «.,  VV  or  W — to  represent  the  «  semivowel, 
or  IB  sound:  this  character  is  of  a  date  no 
more  ancient  than  the  middle  ages.  By  all 
these  various  reductions  and  additions,  our 
alphabet  has  grown  from  the  original  22Bigna 
of  the  Phienioian  to  the  present  scheme  of  S6 
Afp& ;  which,  by  way  of  summary,  we  may  dis- 
tnbute  into  eight  classes,  as  follows;  1,  letters 
inherited  fr«m  the  Phoenicians,  and  stili  bear 
ing  nearly  their  PhteniiMan  value,  are  twelve 
namely,  B,  D,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  Ti  3, 
letters  ori^ally  Phoenician,  but  having  their 
value  changed  by  the  Greeks  (in  every  case 
but  one  from  consonant'  to  vowel),  are  five, 
namely.  A,  E,  I,  0,  Z ;  8,  addition^  letters  in- 
vented by  the  Greeks  are  two,  namely,  U  (=V 
or  Y),  X  1  4,  Phcenician  letters  entering  mto 
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the  Latin  alphabet  with  changed  valne  are  two, 
nOQiel?,  C,  F ;  5,  of  Latin  invention  is  a  mnglo 
letter,  Q ;  S,  imported  from  Greek  into  Latin 

in  difierentiatAtl  form  and  with  later  Greek 
valae  is  one,  Y ;  7,  varjing  graphic  forms  of 
Latin  letters,  raised  in  mocem  times  to  inde- 
pendent value,  are  two,  J,  V;  B,  recent  addi- 
tiDD,  mode  b^  doubling  an  old  sign,  la  one 
letter,  W.  If  we  had  shown.  In  the  handHng  of 
the  BjBtem  of  signs  receiTed  from  abroad,  the 
same  freedom  and  independence  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  shonld  have  an  alphabet  of  at 
least  82  letters,  instead  of  26 ;  for  »e  require 
separate  representatives  for  tiie  vowel  sotmd 
In  eat  and  care,  for  that  in  wltat  and  all,  and 
for  that  in  but  and  bum ;  and  for  the  mbilants 
in  «Aun  and  aeure,  the  initial  spirants  of  thin 
and  this,  and  the  nasal  mtingiiig  ;  while  thecA 
Bound  in  church  Is  also,  though  stricUj  of  com- 
ponnd  nature,  well  entitied  to  a  separate  char- 
acter: the  C,  Q,  and  X,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  no  raloe  which  atioold  render  their 
retention  necessary. — The  gronnd  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  alphabet  is  in  the  main  infer- 
rible from  the  accoont  of  its  history  ^ren  above, 
being,  when  once  started  from  the  Phcenician 
bans,  strictiy  a  historicul  ono:  A  to  F  follow 
the  Phcenician  order;  G  was  pat  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  place  of  the  consciously  omitted  Z ; 
H  and  I,  a^n,  have  thoir  Phanicion  posi- 
tions; J  foUows  the  letter  of  which  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  recentiy  separated  shadow;  K  to  T, 
Bgaia,  are  in  their  Phoanician  places ;  U  comes 
next,  09  beinp  the  first  addition  made  by  the 
Greeks,  and  it  is  succeeded  by  V  and  W,  as  I 
by  J ;  X  is  another  Greek  addition,  adopted 
into  the  earliest  Bomac  alphabet ;  Y  and  Z  are 
the  later  additions  made  to  Oie  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  When,  however,  we  come  to  in- 
cjoire  into  the  reason  for  the  Phcenician  order 
itsalf,  we  are  baffled,  and  nnabte  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  resolts;  the  arrangement 
seems  to  be  almost  altogether  fortnitons.  Prob- 
ably it  is  Dot  by  acddent  tliat  the  three  sonant 
mntea,  S,  g,  d,  come  together,  next  after  the 
aleph;  nor  that  the  three  liquids,  I,  m,  n,  are 
also  found  side  by  side  later ;  but  all  attempts 
at  explanation  beyond  this  ore  little  better 
than  mere  guesses,  and  involve  theories  re- 
speeting  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  which  reach 
far  beyond  our  actual  knowledge.  For  we  really 
are  wholly  in  the  dark  us  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  old  Semitic  mode  of  writing;  neither  tra- 
dition and  hist^iry,  nor  the  traced  relation  of  its 
characters  to  those  of  other  modes  of  writing, 
nor  their  own  shapes  and  names,  afford  ground 
for  anything  more  than  uurestriuned  conjecture. 
The  namee  of  the  characters  are  each  the  name 
of  some  sensible  and  depictable  object,  which 
has  for  its  initial  the  letter  named:  thus, 
aleph,  ox;  beth,  house;  gimel,  camel;  daleth, 
door ;  and  so  on.  Considering  that  many 
Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphs  are  well  known 
to  have  gained  the  office  of  representing  cer- 
tain sounds  because  those  sonnda  were  the  in- 
itials of  the  otyecta  depicted  (tlius,  the  eagle. 


ahom,  becMning  a  sign  for  a;  the  lion,  h^, 

for  I),  the  snppoution  has  seemed  a  highly 
plandble  one  that  the  Phcenician  letters  also 
were  originally  rude  pictures  of  the  objects  in- 
dicated by  their  names.  And  this  supposition 
receives  a  degree  of  confirmation  from  a  certain 
resemblance  traceable  in  a  few  cases  between 
the  letter  and  the  oli^ect :  thus,  the  sign  for 
al^\  is  not  nnlike  the  feaoi  of  an  ox's  head; 
(Tiani,  water,  is  like  ono  of  the  common  con- 
ventional signs  of  water,  a  waving  or  indented 
surface;  and  ain,  eye  (oar  0),  is  a  tolerable  eye 
in  oatiine.  Yet  the  evidence  of  such  a  kind  is 
too  scanty  to  be  much  relied  on,  and  it  is  quite 
as  plausible  a  theory  that  names  shonld  have 
been  chosen  on  acrophouic  grounds  for  a  set 
of  signs  otherwise  originated;  and  that  a  few 
among  them  shonld  happen  to  be,  or  should 
have  been,  chosen  because  they  were  sug- 
gestive of  an  object  resembling  the  sign  itself. 
— The  Phcenician  alphabet  as  completed  in 
system  and  worked  over  in  shape  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  has  become  the  most  convenient 
and  osefol  of  all  the  modes  of  writing  invented 
by  men;  and  it  has  gone  with  European  civ- 
ilization over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  Efforts 
ore  making  to  introduce  it  among  various 
eastern  nations  in  snhstitntion  for  their  own 
more  cumbrous  and  incomplete  alphabets;  bat 
with  bttie  success  hitherto,  since  national  pre- 
possession clings  with  especial  tenacity  to  an 
mstltutlon  so  Inwoven  by  tradition  and  cnstoni 
with  a  nation's  feeling  as  is  its  national  mode 
of  writing.  Efforts,  again,  have  been  made  to 
expand  this  alphabet,  by  diacritical  marks  and 
added  signs,  into  a  system  capable  of  aconrately 
representing  all  the  various  sounds  (some  scores 
in  number)  which  are  made  by  human  oi^ns 
in  the  utterance  of  language ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  tiiese  efforts  is  that  of  Prof.  Lepsius 
of  Berlin  ("Standard  Alphabet,"  &o.,  2d  edi- 
tion, London  and  Berlin,  1B68).  Others,  yet 
again,  have  devised  alphabets  founded  on  an 
analysis  of  the  physical  processes  of  production 
of  each  sound,  and  representing  those  processes 
by  suggestive  signs,  so  as  to  make  each  letter 
by  its  uiape  define  the  precise  mode  of  its  own 
utterance ;  for  example.  Dr.  BrOcke  of  Vienna 
("Proceedings  of  the  Vienna  Academy,"  vol. 
xli.,  1863),  and  Mr.  A,  M.  Bell  of  London 
("ViMble  Speech,"  &c.,  London,  1867).  Into 
an  account  of  these  attempts  we  cannot  here 
enter.  Nor  can  we  speak  in  detail  of  the 
other  alphabets  invented  and  in  use  among 
other  parts  of  the  human  race.  Respecting 
some  of  them,  the  articles  on  special  languages, 
and  that  on  Wbitino,  wiO  give  information. — 
In  order  to  make  clearer  the  relations  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Phcenician  or  ancient 
Semitic  alphabet,  as  they  hove  been  described 
above,  the  following  comparative  table  is  given. 
The  first  or  left-hand  column  presents  the 
Phmnician  letters ;  their  forms  (which  vary 
more  or  less  considerably  in  records  of  dlfier- 
ent  age  and  locality)  are  in  part  those  of  the 
great  Sidonian  monument  of  King  Eshmnnezer 
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ALPHEUS 

(probably  600  B.  C),  in  part  those  of  the  re- 
cently dtecovered  Hoabite  inscription  of  Kidr 
Uesha  (earlier  than  800  B.  C.) ;  the  prefixed 
names  nave  their  Hebrew  version,  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  Greek  ia  apparent  at 
a  glance.  The  second  colmnn  Rires  the  forms 
of  ^e  letters  as  first  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
when  writing  from  right  to  left.  In  the  third 
are  seen  the  Greek  letters  as  finally  adopted, 
bung  made  to  iaoe  in  the  other  direction  and 
somewhat  flirther  modified  in  form.  The  fonrtb 
oolmnn  is  that  of  the  Latin  letters ;  here  some 
ol  the  earlier  forms  are  added  to  those  with 
whioh  we  are  familiar,  for  the  purpose  of  Uloa- 
trating  the  transition  more  folly. 

1.  al^h &      A       A     ^A 

3.  both ^       4       B     6B 

8.  gimei T  n    r  <c 

4.  daletb ^       A      A     >D 

6.  he -a^    g     E      E 

«.  ™v »(  T  F  F 

7.  "ajin ^  X  Z  Z 

S-cheth >^  B  H  H 

»- teth. 6*  '0  © 

10.  jod 'V  h  1  I 

"■k»pli ^  H  K        K 

IS-lnned 4  A  A      tL 

ii-mtm y*^  v^  f^  AVM 

l*-""^ *7      M       N     V\N 

IS.  sameoh -t      ^      ? 

Ifl- "" O  O  O       O 

17.  pe 1  H  n  rP 

18.  taade vv  ^ 

19.  qoph *  (J)  po, 

*>-"*^ <\  -1  P  l»  R 

"•«"" W  J  I  $SS 

«.  tav -K  -f  T  TT 

ILPHEHS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ruphia,  a 
river  of  PeloponnesQS,  whioh  rises  in  soathem 
Arcadia,  and,  flowing  through  Elia  and  the 
OlTmpieu)  plain,  discharges  itaelf  into  the  Ionian 
■ea.  The  Alpheoa,  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
source,  twice  disappears  nnder  around,  whitdi 
gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  god  of  the  river,  and 
the  nymph  Arethnsa,  whom  Diana  essayed  to 
Mve  frtm  hta  embraoea  by  transfonning  her  into 
afoantain,  and  placing  her  in  the  Ortygian  isle, 
near  Sicily.      The  god  made  a  passage  for  bis 


in  Orty^ 

ALPINE,  an  E.  county  of  Celifoniia,  bounded 
K.  E.  by  Nevada ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
J8T0  685.  The  western  portion  is  oocopied  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  inchiding  Carson's 
pass  and  Pyramid  peak.  It  is  rich  in  silver. 
In  1870  there  were  67.1S0  sheep,  producing 
281,700  lbs.  of  wooL  The  other  prodnotions 
were  smalL  There  were  8  qoartz  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  and  2  newspapers.  Capital,  Silver 
Uonotain. 

1LP8,  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  chain 
of  monntaina  in  Europe,  forming  the  water^od 
between  the  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  which  run 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  North  sea,  and  the 
Black  sea.  The  Alps  have  a  general  creaoent-like 
form,  and  extend  through  fourteen  degrees  of 
lon^tnde  and  five  of  latitude.  From  tne  prin- 
Diptu  chains  spurs  extend  to  the  Apennines,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Voagee,  the  llartz,  the  Bndetea, 
the  Carpathians,  and  the  Balkan.  The  average 
height  of  the  different  ranges  is  about  7,700  ft., 
from  which  altitndo  more  than  400  peaks  rise 
into  the  r^on  of  perpetual  snow.  The  prin- 
cipal aabdivi^ns  01  the  Alps  are  the  following: 

I.  The  Maritime  Alps,  consisting  of  two  pcr- 
tiona,  of  which  the  first,  distinguished  as  Ligu- 
rian  Alps,  extends  ia  a  semicircle  from  the  S. 
W.  extremity  of  the  Alpine  chain  to  the  Ool 
de  Lanzania  in  Piedmont,  and  forms  the  tine 
of  separation  between  that  province  and  the 
French  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes  ^the 
former  circle  of  Nice) ;  the  second,  distingmsh- 
ed  as  the  Upper  Maritime  Alps,  terminates  on 
the  W.  fi'ontier  of  Piedmont  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
Monte  Viso.  Theprincipaloltitodesof  tlieMari- 
time  Alps  ore ;  peak  to  the  W.  of  the  village  of 
Manriolo,  18,107  it.;  Monte  Viso,  12,582  ft.; 
Monte Pelvo,fl,9G8 ft.;  Co]  de  Manrin,9,794fL 

II.  The  Cottian  Aim,  extending,  in  a  triongnlor 
(brm,  ttom  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cents,  having 
Piedmont  on  one  mde,  Savoy  on  another,  and 
the  department  of  Haotes-Alpes  in  France  on 
the  third.  They  give  rise  to  the  Durance,  the 
Po,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  principal 
summits  ore:  Mont  Olan,  13,831  ft;  Mont  Pel- 
vons,  13,440;  Mont  Galton,  12,467;  Mont 
Genivre,  n,78B.  HI.  The  Graian  Alps,  the 
Gray  Alps  of  the  German  geographers,  extend- 
ing  from  Mont  Oenis  to  the  Col  dn  Bonhomme, 
between  Savoy  on  the  W.  and  Piedmont  on  th^ 
£.,  giving  rise  to  several  tributaries  of  the  Pa 
and  the  RhSne.  The  most  elevated  summits 
in  this  Chun  are:  Mont  Is^ran,  13,274  ft  ;  Ai' 
gaille  de  la  Sossi^re,  12,B4fl;  Rocca  Melone, 
11,56S;  MontCenis,  11,457.  JV.  ThePennine 
Alps,  extending  from  the  Col  da  Bonhomme  to 
UoDte  Rosa,  between  upper  Savoy  and  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Valms  on  one  mde,  and  I^ed- 
mont  on  the  other.  This  chun  includes  the 
three  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  several  other  peaks  of  oonsiderable  eleva- 
tion, namely:  Mont  Blanc,  16,783  ft.;  Monto 
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Boia,IS,160;  Mont  Cerrin,  14,836;  LeOiont, 
13,600;  AiguiUe  du  Midi,  13,748 ;  MoutVekn, 
11,063 ;  Pic  Blanc,  £.  of  Monte  Rosa,  11,190. 
V.  The  L«pontine  or  HelvelJan  Alps,  includ- 
ing tine  divergent  chain  known  aa  the  Bernese 
Alps.  This  divi^on  corers  weBtem  Switzer- 
land, extending  on  both  aides  of  the  Blidne,  di< 
Tiding  Lombard;  from  Switzerland,  and  one 
branch  tenninatmg  at  Monte  Bernardino,  while 
the  other  ext«nd8  to  and  nnitea  with  the  Jura 
mount^s  N.  of  Lake  Genera.  This  portion 
of  the  Alps  U  more  Tinted  than  any  other,  and 
comprises  the  finest  momitain  soenerj  in  Eo- 
rope.  Its  most  elevated  pealu  are;  theFimter- 
aarhorn,  14,106  ft ;  the  Forca,  14,087;  the 
Jungfrao,  18,718;  the  Mdncb,  13,498;  the 
Sohreckhom,  18,886 ;  the  Eiger,  18,075;  the 
BIQmlis  Alp,  I&,140 ;  Monte  Leone,  on  the 
Simplon,  11,641 ;  the  Galenatock,  the  highest 
of  the  St  Gotbard  gronp,  12,481 ;  the 
Hoscbelhom,  in  the  Itheinwald,  10,870 ; 
the  Grinuel,  9,704.  VL  The  Kluetian  Alps, 
commencing  at  Mont«  Bernardino,  extend- 
ing along  the  frontiers  of  SiritzerWd,  Ital;, 
and  Anstria,  and  terminating  at  the  S.  £. 
extremity  of  the  Tyrol  The  principal  enm- 
mita  are ;  Moiuit  Jnlier,  13,866  It. ;  the  Ortler- 

Sitie,  12,852;  Mont«  della  Bi^rodo,  13,060; 
eWetterhom,  12,178;  Monte  Gavia,  11,764; 
the  Dcdi,  11,735;  and  several  other  peaks  of 
nearly  the  same  altitude.  VIL  The  Norio  Alps, 
commencing  at  DreiherrenEpitze,  where  uie 
preceding  diviaion  terminates,  extend  thraagh 
Salzburg,  northern  Carinthia,  fityria,  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  forming  the  diyidinghne 
of  the  basins  of  the  Salza  and  the  Brave.  Their 
highest  peaks  are:  the  Gross-Glockner,  on  the 
confines  of  Tyrol  and  Solzbai^  12,776  ft. ;  the 
'Wisbachhom,  in  Carinthia,  11,S1S ;  the  Hohen- 
wart,  in  Carinthia,  11,076 ;  together  with  sev- 
eral other  aammita  nearly  10,000  feet  high. 
VIIL  The  Comic  Alps,  extending,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Yenetia  and  Carinthia,  ft'om  Feilegrino 
to  Terglon,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gail 
^m  t£ose  that  flow  into  the  gnlf  of  Venice, 
and  sending  out  a  ^or  to  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Save  and  the  Drave.  Its  highest  peak  is 
La  Marmolnta,  11,608  ft.  IX.  fiom  Torgion 
this  chain  is  prolonged  through  GOrz  and  Car- 
niola  to  Moont  Eleck  under  the  name  of  the 
Julian  or  Ponnonian  Alps.  Its  loftiest  smnmit 
la  the  Terglou,  10,B6e  ft.  X.  A  soathern  con- 
tinoation,  called  the  Dinario  Alps,  extends  f^om 
Moont  Eleck  throagb  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Herzegovina,  to  the  neighljorhood  of  the  Bal- 
kan. The  8t  Gothard  range  is  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  all  these  ch^ns  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Mediterranean 
about  160  miles,  SSS  from  the  Adriatic,  626 
from  the  Atlantic,  600  from  the  North  sea,  and 
550  from  the  Baltic.  It  will  be  evident  from 
these  distances  that  the  southern  slope  is  far 
more  rapid  and  precipitoos  than  the  northem. 
— The  Ime  of  permanent  snow  for  the  whde 
Alps  averages  alKiut  8,000  to  0,000  feet  of  olti- 
tnde.    On  the  northern  slope  it  is  usually  SOO 


or  700  feet  lower  than  on  the  sontheni.  The 
glaci»s  of  the  Alps  (German,  QUUcker)  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features.  From 
the  peaks,  more  than  400  in  number,  which 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  there 
descends  into  the  valleys  below  a  mass  of  par- 
tially melted  snow  and  comminuted  ice,  often 
of  very  great  extent.  Ccmstantly  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  accnmolation  of  ice  and  snow  lie- 
hind  it,  nothing  aea  reast  its  onward  progress; 
tre«B,  rooks,  hooses,  all  are  borne  forward  an 
its  slow-moving  surface,  till  it  reaches  the  point 
where  the  sun's  rays  are  sufficiently  famd  to 
melt  the  mass,  when  it  forms  the  source  of 
some  mighty  river.  Often  these  glaciers  pre- 
sent a  comparatively  smooth  snrfoce,  the  pieces 
of  ice  of  which  they  are  composed  varying  in 
dze  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  but  not  unseldom 
they  are  rent  by  huge  fissurea,  which  are 
impassable  by  travellers.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  Alpine  reservoirs  are  the  gladers 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  cover  an  area  of  bttm 
90  to  100  square  miles.  The  Mer  de  Glace, 
the  largest  of  these,  on  the  northern  declivit; 
of  the  mountain,  is  16  miles  long,  from  &  to 
6  miles  wide,  and  fkim  80  to  120  feet  thick. 
(See  Glacieb.)  The  whirlwinds  of  the  Alps 
are  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  fWim  their  ter- 
rific violence,  often  overwhelming  the  bap- 
less  traveller  with  the  blinding  snow,  but 
from  their  frequently  setting  in  motion  the 
dreaded  avalanche.  8o  precipitons  are  many 
of  the  slopes  of  the  Alpine  peaks,  that  the 
riving  way  of  a  slight  barrier,  a  tree  or  bowl- 
der, perhaps,  la  sufficient  to  detach  from  its 
original  position  a  vast  mass  of  snow  and  ice; 
this,  gathering  force  from  Its  fall,  brings  sud- 
den and  inevitable  destrnctJon  on  whatever 
may  be  on  its  track,  burying  at  times  whole 
villages,  crashing  extennve  forests,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  some  parte  of 
the  Alps,  these  masses  are  so  delicately  poiaed 
that  the  jar  of  a  footstep,  the  rin|png  rf 
a  small  bell,  the  breaking  of  a  stick  even,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  their  precipitation.  The 
optical  lUuaions  of  the  Alps,  resulting  from  a 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  analogous  to  that 
of  the  miratra,  have  been  the  subject  of  mnch 
comment.  The  spectre  of  the  Brooken  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  these.  It  is  observed  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  Norio  Alps.  Mont 
Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  Eorope,  was  first 
ascended  in  1786  by  Jacques  Bobnat,  and  soon 
afterward  by  Br.  PacosJ^  and  Be  Sanssnre. 
Itfi  ascent  is  now  a  common  though  dongerons 
feat  of  adventurons  travellers. — The  geological 
structure  of  the  Alps  has  l<»ig  puzzled  geolc^ists 
and  ^von  rise  to  most  various  and  ably  sup- 
ported views.  By  some,  the  whole  mass  com- 
posing Mont  Blano  and  surrounding  moimtuns 
was  conmdered  metamorphic  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  date ;  others  regarded  the  nucleus 
as  primitive  and  of  great  antiquity,  while  the 
stratified  rocks  on  the  lower  Alps  were  referred 
to  different  ag«s  from  carboniferous  to  miooene. 
The  presence  of  carboniferoas  plants  in  formo- 
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titms  containing  nmnntnlitio  limestone  wu 
inWipreted  bj  Mme  to  indicate  that  the  car- 
boDiferoua  flora  sarvived  longer  in  this  region 
than  elwwhere;  while  others  expl^ned  the 
•pporent  anoiaaij  bj  an  inversion  of  strata. 
Tme  granite  is  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc, 
but  occura  in  Mveral  looalitiea,  of  which  Val- 
ondne  1b  beet  known.  Both  here  and  at  the 
Col  de  Bahne  and  the  AiguilleH  Ronge«  a  por- 
phyTotd  granite  Bends  vrins  into  the  adjacent 
gneiss,  and  appears  to  b«  true  eruptive  granite. 
Many  of  the  apparently  eruptive  granites,  how- 
ever, are  daimed  by  M.  Alphonse  Fanre,  who 
has  recently  (1667)  pnblislied  a  valnabte  work 
on  Alpine  geology,  aa  the  resolta  of  aqneoos 
infiltration.  The  protogine  of  the  Alps  seems 
to  differ  from  ordinary  granite  in  composition, 
Bcoordins  to  Delesse,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  hnimredths  of  oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia. 
The  cryBtaUlne  protogine  forms  the  centre  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  other  peaks,  and  appears  in  a 
cnrions  fan-like  form  extruded  tlmingh  the 
aeoondaiy  strata  by  breaks  which  tlie  de  Bean- 
mont  compares  to  gigantic  buttonholes.  The 
flanh^s  are  loruied  by  crystalline  schists.  Both 
the  protogine  and  the  schists  have  been  con- 
indered  by  all  who  have  studied  tliem  stratified 
rocka,  gneissio  in  strnctare,  passing  in  places 
into  more  schistose  varieties,  and  by  no  means 
well  separated  from  each  other  or  the  chloritio, 
taloose,  or  mica  schists  of  the  flunks.  The  nn- 
crystalline  strata  in  the  ndgliborhood  of  Mont 
Blaiic  includes  representatives  of  the  carbonif- 
erous, trioasio,  jorassio,  neocomian,  cretaceous, 
and  tertiary.  The  anthracite  system,  as  held 
by  Scipion  Graa,  was  estimated  to  have  a  thick- 
nesB  of  26,000  to  S0,000  feet,  and  indnded, 
beudes  dolomites  and  gypsnm,  now  referred  by 
Fanre  to  the  triossio,  layers  of  anthracite,  coal 
plants,  limestonee  containing  belemnites  of  ju- 
raauo  age,  gneia^o,  micaceooa,  and  talcoee 
rocks  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  local  alt«ration 
of  members  of  the  anthracite  system.  To  this 
miscelUneons  coUoction  Pillet  added  in  1860 
nmnmnlitio  beds.  The  many  rooognized  dis- 
turbances of  the  strata  were  made  to  explain 
aQ  anomaliea  of  grouping  to  the  satisfaction  of 
soma,  bot  Sismonda  and  £tie  de  Beaumont,  in 
a  mwnoir  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris  describing  the  sections  exposed  bv  the 
MontCenistunoel,  hold  tliatthere  is  no  evidence 
(rf'  inversion,  dislocation,  or  repetition  in  the 
serieaof 7,000metresofstrata.  Faure indicates 
thegeolo^cal  hi stoi?  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  the 
prindpal  portions  of  the  Alps,  as  follows:  In 
a  sbaltow  ocean  covering  gneiss  and  crystalline 
schista,  the  carboniferous  beds  were  deposited; 
some  disturbance  occnrred,  as  secondary  depos- 
its are  laid  down  nnoooformably  over  all  the  old- 
er formations,  gneisuc  as  well  as  carboniferons  j 
then  came  the  nummnlitic  limestones  and  their 
overlying  sandstones,  thus  embracing  a  bed 
from  the  trias  up  of  a  thickness  of  about  3,800 
feet;  then  came  the  great  upheaval  folding 
thrae  strata,  enclosing  nuramulites  and  coal 
plants  in  crystalline  schists;  then  the  work  of 
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denudation  removed  the  secondary  strata,  leav- 
ing a  few  evidences  of  thdr  former  existence, 
as  in  the  beds  more  than  100  feet  thick  of 
Jurassic  and  inira-jnrassic  age  which  cap  the 
Aiguilles  Bouses.  The  glacier  action  on  Uie 
elopes  of  the  ATds  has  been  studied  by  De  Saus- 
Hure,  Agassiz,  Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  others,  and, 
from  its  extent  and  the  comparative  accessibil- 
ity of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  has  furnished  ground 
for  almost  all  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
geological  work  of  snow  and  ice  on  mounl^n 
dopes.  The  formation  of  the  Alps  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  event  of  recent  geological 
periods,  at  least  so  far  as  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
concerned,  although  perhaps  the  extension  and 
exposure  of  these  ancient  crystalline  rocks  may 
be  recent  geologically  con^udered.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  transportation  of  vast  blocks  of 
rock  across  Alpine  valleys  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  article  Dbift.  Many  metals  are  abundantly 
distributed  through  the  Alpme  strata,  which  wiU 
be  more  particularly  described  under  the  head  of 
the  different  countries  in  which  they  occur. — 
The  great  h^ht  of  many  of  the  Alpine  sum- 
mits gives  an  extraordinary  variety  to  tb^ 
vegetation.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  it 
is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  commingling  the 
productions  of  a  temperate  clime  with  those 
of  a  more  elevated  region,  the  result  of  the 
seeds  brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents. 
At  the  height  of  1,SOO  or  1,700  feet  we  And  a 
change ;  the  flora  is  less  beautiful,  though  still 
rich  and  abundant'  the  primula  aarieulaoT 
bear's  ear,  the  genluttia  aeaulu,  the  aeonitum 
napelluM  or  wolf's  bane,  the  trollius  Europaut, 
and  the  ranuneului  aconit^foliut,  are  the  most 
characteristic  plants.  At  8,300  feet  the  toU 
danella  alpina,  the  eroeut  t#muj,  and  two  spe- 
cies of  rhododendrons,  adorn  the  declivities. 
At  the  height  of  S,S00  feet  all  the  vegetation 
of  the  pluna,  including  maize  and  the  cereal 
grains,  has  disappeared ;  the  common  fruit 
and  forest  trees  have  ceased,  and  dwarfish 
larch,  alder,  and  birch  trees  have  taken  their 
places,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  the  stunted 
pine,  pinuM  mugho,  and  cftnhra,  above  which, 
from  the  line  of  7,460  to  about  8,600  feet,  ex- 
tends pasturage  of  a  very  rich  and  nonri^ing 
character,  and  a  flora  which  fl-om  its  peculiar 
character  is  distinguished  by  botanists  as  al- 
pine. '  Its  principal  genera  are  androtaee,  tiU- 
ne,  taxifraga,  ranunculus;  gentiana,  and  pyT«- 
thrum.  Of  most  of  these,  several  species  are 
found.  Even  amid  the  eternal  snows,  Agassis 
distinguished  several  varieties  of  lichen. — Ani- 
mal lue  is  abundant  throughout  the  Alpine 
chains.  Herds  of  cattle  find  pasturage  on 
their  slopes;  the  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  and  wildcat 
abound  in  their  forests ;  the  bear  hibernates 
in  their  caves ;  the  marmot  and  the  mole  bur- 
row in  their  pasture  grounds.  Several  animals 
are  peculiar  to  the  regions;  among  these  are 
the  chamois,  which  inhabits  the  upper  limit  of 
the  forest  region,  the  mountain  soat,  and  a 
species  of  white  hare.  Among  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  lammergeier,  a  gigantic  vulture,  ia 
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peculiar  to  the  Alps,  and,  with  th6  enslo,  com- 
mits serious  ravages  od  the  slieepfuliu  of  the 
loftier  paatorage  gronnds.  Nearlj  one  half  of 
all  the  known  birds,  resident  or  of  passage,  in 
central  Europe,  inhabit  the  Alps.  The  number 
of  reptiles  is  not  large,  but  four  or  five  apeoies 
of  them  are  not  found  elsewhere.  In  the  volleys 
of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  the  Basses-Alpea,  Isire, 
Aosta,  and  the  Grisons,  as  well  as  some  other 
of  the  narrow  and  ill-vetitjlated  ravines  of  the 
Alps,  a  large  proportioD  of  the  inhabitants  are 
affected  with  goitre  and  oretiniam. — The  Alps 
were  formerly^  deemed  almost  impassable. 
Large  bodies  of  men,  hemmed  in  by  the  deep 
snows,  perished  miserably  in  attempting  to  cross 
them,  and  Hannibal's  bold  passage  over  them 
was  considered  for  ages  a  more  daring  feat  of 
military  prowess  than  hie  subseqnent  victories. 
Now,  however,  nearly  every  portion  is  crossed 


which  the  chief  connect  Switzerland  with 
Italy:  1.  The  Mont  Cenis,  ti,778  feet  high, 
bnilt  under  Napoleon  I.  in  1B08-'10,  was 
crossed  bj  diligences  in  eight  honrs,  from  6t 
Michel  to  Susa,  connecting  with  the  Chamber; 
and  Turin  railway.  The  temporary  Fell  rail- 
way, opened  in  1866,  has  been  superseded  by 
the  celebrated  tnnnel,  which  lies  about  10  m. 
irom  the  Mont  Cenis  pass.  It  was  begun  in 
1827,  and  inaugurated  at  Bardonnecchla,  Sept. 
17,  1671.  On  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  there  is  a 
hospice  with  40  rooms.  2.  The  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard (hospice  7,076  feet  high),  one  of  the  old- 
est and  easiest  passages,  supposed  to  have  been 
crossed  by  Hannibal,  was  oesigned  by  Napo- 


is  a  carriage  road  from  Courmayeur  to  La 
Thuile,  and  a  new  road  was  opened  in  1688 
from  the  hospice  to  Bonrg  Bt.  Maurice.  The 
latter  place  is  reached  from  Courmajenr  in 
about  9i  bonrs.  The  boundary  line  of  France 
and  Italy  passes  along  the  crest  of  the  rosd, 
6.  The  Col  de  Balme  pass,  7,316  feet,  from 
Martigny  to  Cbamouni,  is  celebrated  tor  its 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  though  inferior  in  variety 
to  the  TBte  Noire  pass  (28  m.),  which  leads  over 
the  same  gronnd  and  is  mnch  frequented.  4. 
The  Great  8t  Bernard,  about  8,000  feet,  from 
Martigny  to  Aosta,  4T  m.,  connecting  with 
Turin,  and  celebrated  for  its  hospice  and  dogs. 
This  pass  was  crossed  by  Napoleon  I.  with 
80,000  men  in  1800.  6.  The  Simplon,  6,628 
feet  high,  a  colossal  work  of  Napoleon  I., 
built  in  I800-'e,  extending  from  Bneg  to  Do- 
mo  d'Ossolo,  46)  m.,  connecting  Geneva  with 
Milan.  The  carriage  rood  formerly  began  at 
Sierre,  bnt  the  distance  between  that  place 
and  Brieg,  23J  m.,  is  now  passed  by  railway. 
6,  The  new  carriage  road  over  the  Fnrco  pass, 
8,160  feet,  completed  in  186T,  and  connecting 
the  St.  Gothard  directly  with  the  valley  of  the 
BhAne,  has  considerably  increased  the  traffic 
across  the  Upper  Volais,  the  Bernese  Alps,  and 
the  Bimplon.    It  runs  closer  to  the  glaciers 


than  any  other  road  excepting  tlie  Btelvio. 
The  Sohreokborn,  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  the 
range  from  Monte  Leone  to  the  Weisehom, 
are  seen  from  this  road.  7.  The  St.  Gothard. 
A  railroad  over  the  Bt  Gothard  pass  (6,036 
feet)  is  in  course  of  constraction,  Italy  contrib- 
uting 4i5,000,000  francs,  Switzerland  80,000,- 
000,  the  North  German  Confederation  10,000,- 
000,  the  grand  duchy  of  Boden  3,000,000,  and 
the  other  German  states  the  additional  cost. 
Until  the  completion  of  this  railway,  the  road 
over  the  St  Gothard  (bnilt  in  1820-'80)  con- 
tinues to  be  crossed  by  the  diligence  from  Flfle- 
len  to  Belliniona  in  about  15  honrs,  connecting 
Lucerne  with  Milan.  The  passage  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  Avalanches  caesed  great  loss 
of  life  in  1478,  1624,  and  1814,  the  road  being  . 
unprotected  against  predpices.  Suvaroff 's  suc- 
cesses over  the  French  in  1700  are  recorded 
in  an  inscription  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
8.  Bernardino,  6,770  feet,  bnilt  in  1822,  ex- 
tending from  Coire  to  Bellinzona,  distance  by 
diligence  16  hours,  and  thence  connecting  wim 
Milan.  A  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  below  the 
village  of  Hinterrhein,  the  Marscholhom,  and 
the  Schwarzhom,  are  the  principal  sights. 
The  road  was  known  to  the  Romans.  9. 
The  Spltlgen,  6,466  feet,  bnilt  in  18]8-'!2, 
crossed  in  about  fourteen  hours,  from  Coire  to 
Chiavenna,  connecting  with  Milan.  Macdon- 
ald's  troops,  while  crossing  tlie  SplAgen,  Nov. 
S7  to  Dec.  4,  1600,  were  almost  buried  by 
avalanches,  nearly  100  men  and  as  maDj 
horses  being  lost.  10,  Tlie  Bemina,  7,678 
feet,  connecting  the  Engndine  by  way  of  Sa- 
maden  and  Tirano,  SO  m.,  with  the  Valtellina.' 
A  footpath  of  10  hours,  up  the  Val  de  Fani  to 
the  Col  of  La  Strclta,  lends  to  the  baths  of 
Bormio  (Worms).  The  old  path  over  the  Ber- 
nina  is  so  dangerous  that  horsemen  prefer  the 
hnge  circuit  by  Fisciadellu.  11,  The  Juher 
pass,  7,568  feet,  from  Coire  to  the  Engadine. 
The  road  begins  at  Churwalden  and  ends  at 
Samaden.  That  by  the  Valbella  pass  meets 
the  Julier  road  at  Tiefenkasten,  whence  there 
are  three  passages,  through  the  Jnlier,  Val- 
bella, and  Albula  passes,  to  the  celebrated  val- 
ley of  the  Inn.  12.  The  Stelvio  paM,  9,100 
feet,  connecting  Milan  with  Innspmok.  It  is 
the  highest  Alpine  rood  practicable  for  oar- 
riages.  It  was  built  in  1820-'26  from  Steivio 
(Stilfs),  a  village  of  Tyrol,  to  Bormio,  in  the 
Valtellina,  and  extended  in  182e-'S4  to  Leceo 
on  ijie  lake  of  Come.  This  pass  is  remarkable 
for  glaciers,  especially  of  the  Ortles  range,  for 
the  gorge  of  Spondalnnga,  and  obove  all  for 
the  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Como.  The  damage 
done  to  the  road  in  tlie  Auetro-Italian  war  of 
1659  Ims  been  repaired.  13.  The  principal  road 
connecting  Tyrol  with  Lombardy  is  the  rtolway 
over  the  Brenner,  from  Innspruck  to  Botten, 
opened  in  August,  1887.  The  old  rood,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Mona  Brennius,  has  been  ac- 
cesnble  to  carriages  nnce  1773,  and  is  crossed 
in  four  hours.  This  pass  was  one  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Tyrolese  rebellion  of  1809.    14.  The 
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Bemmering  roHwaf,  from  Glogsnitz  to  UOrz- 
znsclilag,  completiog  the  connectioii  between 
Trieste  and  Vienna,  opened  in  Jul?,  1604,  and 
remarkable  for  its  nnmerons  tannels  and  colos- 
sal TiadnctB,  pasiwa  over  tlie  Semmering  pass, 
which  is  sitnnted  on  the  boundary  of  Lower 
AtbBtria  and  Styria.  A  hospice  was  bnilt  bf  a 
Stpian  dnke  hi  the  ^Idemess  of  tbe  moontain 
in  the  14th  centnrj.  A  carriage  road  com- 
pleted tn  1738  was  superseded  in  1S40  h;  a 
new  road.  Beaidea  these  there  are  manj  pass- 
es of  minor  importance,  thongh  some  of  tbem 
remarkable  for  Iwaatiful  viewa  and  scenery. 
— The  "Alpine  Club,"  established  in  London  in 
1868,  gave  new  impnlse  to  explorations  among 
these  snmmits.  The  president  of  the  clob,  Hr. 
J.  Ball,  has  pablished  "  Tbe  Alpine  Guide  "  (8 
vols.,  18e3-'7) ;  and  the  "  Alpine  Jonmal,"  re- 
cording Alpine  phenomena  and  ascents,  baa  been 
published  since  ISSS.  Alpine  clnba  have  since 
been  established  in  Vienna  (1S62),  Tarin  (1663), 
Bom  (166B),  Aosta  (1868),  and  Uonioh  (1869). 
The  prmteodings  and  eiplorations  of  these  as- 
sociations are  recorded  In  varions  periodical 
pnblieationa,  as  the  QiornaU  delU  Alpi,  dtgli 


Alpenvereim,  at  Vienna  since  I8S5;  Jahrbueh 
da  tefiMeaer  AUtenelvht,  at  Bern  since  1854; 
Ztitichrift  det  dtutaehtn  Alpenetreiru,  at  Mn- 
nich  rinee  IBRS;  Alpei\freund,  at  Gera  since 
1870;  i'feAo  d^  Alpa,  at  Geneva  sincelSTO. 
The  explorations  in  Switzerland  are  condnct- 
ed  s^temBtioallj  according  to  Bafonr's  topo- 
graj>hical  map,  the  Alpine  clob  of  Bern  bemg 
divided  into  committees  for  expeditions  to  the 
different  moontainons  r^ons.  The  committee 
'  relating  to  the  Glama  (Todl)  district  caused  a 

finnonuna  of  tbe  Bnchen  Glamiscb  to  be  pnb- 
Ished  bj  A.  Hein  (Qlaras,  18T0),  with  the 
ststistlcsofabont  350  mountains,  peaks,  passes, 
and  lakes.^Among  the  prinoipol  recent  works 
on  the  Alps  are  the  brothers  Bchlagintweit's 
nhtemuhvnffen  Cbtr  die  phytikalUche  Qeogra- 
pii«dBrj<J!p«n(Leipsic,1860),and^ifu«  Unter- 
nehungen  ilber  dU  phytihalwche  Geograpkia 
und  OeqlogU  der  Alper%  (1854) ;  Prof  Tyndail's 
"Peaks,  Passe^  and  Glaciers"  (London,  18B0- 
^83),  and  "Mountaineering  in  1861"  (18B3); 
Bchaubach's  "  German  Alpa"  (5th ed.,  1864-'7) ; 
Tachndi's  ThxerlAen  der  AlpenKtVi  (8tb  ed., 
Jena,  1868);  Edward  Whymper's  "Scrambles 
on  the  Alps,  I880-'89,  incloding  the  First  As- 
cent of  the  Jfatterhom  and  tbe  Attemptfi  which 
preceded  it"  (London,  18T1);  Berlepsch's  Al- 

r(4th  ed.,  1871);  and  "The  Switzers," 
,  tfilliam  Eepworth  Dijton  (London,  1873). 
Geological  descriptions  of  the  Alps  are  con- 
tained in  Prof.  Sedgwick's  and  ^ir  Roderick 
Mnrchison's  contributions  to  tbe  London  geo- 
logical society. 

ILPDJUKiS,  or  IImuttm  (Ar.  AUButha- 
raf,  Pastore  Monntaina),  a  monntainoos  region 
in  the  old  province  of  Granada,  Spain,  lying 
between  the  Blerra  Nevada  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  including  part  of  the  modem 
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provinces  of  Granada  and  Atmeria.  After  the 
taking  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand,  the  Uoors 
remaining  in  the  coantry  were  driven  to  this 
district,  whence,  after  long  struggles  and  des- 
perate renstance,  they  were  finally  expelled  bj 
Philip  III.,  in  1610.  The  Sierra  de  Gador,  the 
highest  summit,  rites  6,6SO  feet  above  tbe  sea 

ll^CE  (Ger.  EltoM),  formerly  a  province  of 
Prance,  bounded  by  Lorroine,  the  Palatinate, 
Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Franche-Comt^  and 
oonstitoting  the  departments  of  Hant^Ghin  and 
Bas-Rhin ;  since  the  treaty  of  Haj  10,  1871, 
the  main  part  of  tbe  German  Reichgland  (im- 
perial temtorr)  of  Alsaoe-Lorrmne.  It  is  now 
divided  into  the  departmeots  of  Lower  Alsace 
and  Upper  Alsace,  and  embraces  an  ar«a  of 
8,175  sq.  m.,  and  a  popnlotioa  of  1,083,686, 
eiolnuve  of  Belfort,  formerly  in  Haut-Rhin, 
and  some  other  portions  of  territory,  which 
have  been  restored  to  France,  and  inclumve  of 
some  minor  portions  ooneied  from  Lorrwne. 
The  Vosges  mountains  extend  along  its  west- 
ern dde,  and  tbe  northeastern  offshoots  of  tbe 
Jura  cross  its  southern  limits;  but  tbe  central 
and  eastern  port  consists  of  a  fertile  plain  lying 
along  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  Rhine,  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  between  it  and  Ba- 
den. The  111  and  its  tribotaries  are  the  other 
princi]>al  streams.  There  are  several  canals, 
of  which  the  RhAne  canal  is  the  largest  The 
mannfoctnres  ore  important,  comprising  cloth 
of  varions  kinds,  cotton  yam,  paper,  beet-root 
susor,  beer,  brandy,  and  oil.  The  principal 
dties  are  Strasbnrg,  Moblhaosen,  and  Colmor. 
. — As  attested  by  monuments  still  extant, 
Alsace  bad  a  dense  population  of  Celts  sev- 
eral years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
occnpied  by  the  Ranraci,  the  Tribocci,  and  the 
Nemetes  at  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  invasion; 
was  tbe  theatre  of  tbe  defeat  of  Arioviatos 
by  JuUds  Oeesar,  56  B.  0.,  and  formed  part  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  as  the  Roaian  province  of  Ger- 
masla  Superior,  colled  afterward  Germania 
Prima.  Tiia  Alemonni  first  invaded  Alsace  in 
the  8d  century,  and  after  the  close  of  their  long 
straggle  with  the  Romans,  the  population,  de- 
cimated by  war,  was  rapidly  filled  up  in  the  5tb 
centnry  by  Germanic  settlers,  who  were  called 
lU-Sasaen,  «.  e.,  dwellers  on  the  III,  the  main  Al- 
satian affluent  of  tbe  Rhine.  After  the  defeat 
of  tlie  Alemonni  near  Zlllpicb  in  496,  AJsace  be- 
came known  under  Prankish  rnlers  as  the  duchy 
of  Alsatia,  In  the  7th  century,  under  tbe  Prank- 
ish duke  Adolric  (Etticho)  and  bis  daughter 
Odilia,  who  became  tbe  patron  saint  of  Alsace, 
great  progress  was  made  in  Christianizing  the 
country.  In  the  Btb  century  it  was  port  of 
Lothaire's  empire.  In  1124  it  was  annexed  to 
Germany  by  Henir  the  Fowler,  but  it  wos 
continually  claimed  as  a  Frankish  possession 
until  the  extinction  of  tbe  Carlo vingian  dynasty 
in  687.  It  then  remained  for  several  centuries 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Germany  as  an 
Alemannian  or  Bwabian  duchy,  under  varions 
rulers  and  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes.   Tbe 
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lent  oatbreak  during  uie  relwooa  conflicta  of 
the  IBth  century,  waa  ijuelled  May  IT,  1826,  by 
the  bloody  victory  achieved  by  Duke  Anthony 
III.  over  the  peaBButs.  Part  of  Alsace  was 
allotted  to  France  by  tbe  treaty  of  Westphalia 
(1648).  Straabiirg  was  a^ed  by  Lonis  XIV. 
in  1681,  and  the  whole  country  came  ondBr 
French  authority  by  the  treaty  of  Rysvick  in 
1697,  irith  (he  exception  of  lifoiitb£liard  and 
UnhlhaoBeii,  which  were  acquired  by  Fronoe 


ALSAOE-LORRAINE 

subsequently.  In  1B14  Baarlouis  and  Saar- 
brQck  were  ceded  to  Pruswa,  and  Landan 
and  the  oi^oioing  localities  to  Bavaria,  The 
French  made  strennaos  efibrts  to  Gallicize 
their  Alsatian  poaBeasiona,  but  Gennan  cod- 
tinued  to  be  the  language  of  the  masaea,  ex- 
cept in  the  largo  cities,  where  tbe  speech  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  upper  classes  teere  gene- 
rally French.  Accordmg  to  Bockh,  in  his 
work  on  the  German-meaking  nationalities  in 
Europe  (Berlm,  1870),  there  are  hardly  100,000 


out  of  the  whole  population  who  do  not  speak 
German.  In  the  Franco-German  war  the  re- 
covery of  the  old  Gennan  possessions  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorrdne  became  a  strong  national 
aspiration.  On  July  22, 1870,  the  Rhine  bridge 
St  Eehl,  oppo^te  Strasburg,  waa  blown  np  by 
tbe  Germans.  Weisaenburg  was  stormed  by 
them  Aug.  4,  and  the  battle  of  WOrth  wasfonght 
Ang.  B.  StrasburgsnrrenderedSopt.  27, 1870; 
Scbiettstftdt,  Oct.  24;  Neu  Breisach,  Nov.  10; 
and  Belfort,  Feb.  16,  18T1.    Alsace  was  for- 


mally ceded  to  the  German  empire  by  the  trea^ 
of  peace  of  Frankfort,  conclnded  May  10,  1871, 
W.  Meniel,  A.  Schmidt,  and  Wagner  wrote  in 
1870  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Among  recent 
French  historians  of  Alsace  ore  Boycr  (Paris, 
1862)  and  Baqool  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1868). 

ILSICE-LORRAINE  (Ger.  Eltai>-LotAriJisen\ 
a  division  of  tbe  German  empire,  officially 
desi^ated  as  the  German  Reichslana  (imperial 
territory),  and  composed  of  Alsace  and  those 
portions  of  Lorraine  conquered  from  France  in 
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tlw  w«r  of  1870,  and  formdly  ceded  to  Ger- 
nutoy  bj  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  May  10, 1671. 
It  passed  by  tha  tenng  of  its  cession  into  the 
p03M*»0D  of  the  whole  empire,  and  not  of  any 
one  division  of  Qermany,  and  it  is  under  the 
in>mediiit«  control  of  the  imperial  government 
The  territory  ori^nalty  occnpied  by  the  Uer- 
moiiB  in  1870,  and  formed  in  Angnst  of  that 
year  into  a  district  nnder  the  temporary  piv- 
eniment  of  a  governor  general,  included  the 
French  province  of  Alsace  with  its  two  depart- 
ments Uaut-Rbin  and  Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondis' 
sementa  (Kanfmanna-Saarbrfick  and  Salzbarg) 
of  the  department  of  Menrthe,  and  three  arron- 
diasements  ^oargemDnd,  Metz,  and  Diedeo- 
bofen,  Fr.  TAii»inlU)  of  the  department  of 
the  Ifoselie.  The  canton  of  Scbirmeck  and  a 
part  of  the  canton  of  S&ales,  both  trom  the  de- 
partment of  Vosges,  were  added  in  December. 
The  treaty  of  peace  made  important  changes 
in  the  extent  of  these  districts.  The  Germans 
restored  to  France  the  following  portions  of 
the  oonqnered  territory:  1.  From  the  depart- 
ment of  Hant-Rhin.  Arrondissement  of  Bel- 
fort:  the  cantons  Belfort,  Detle,  Girontagny, 
and  SI  ont  of  the  29  commnnea  composing  the 
canton  of  Fontaine.  Arrondissement  of  Alt' 
kirch :  three  commnnes  of  the  canton  of  Alt- 
kircb.  Arrondissement  of  Oolmar :  foor  et»D- 
mnnes  of  the  canton  MasmOnster.  9.  From 
the  department  of  Menrthe.  Arrondissement 
of  Soarbnrg:  ei^ht  commnnes  of  the  canton  of 
Saarburg,  and  nme  of  the  canton  of  Vic  Ar- 
rondissement of  Salzhorg;  three  oommunes  of 
the  canton  of  Saizbnrg.  8,  From  the  depart- 
ment of  Moselle.  Arrondissement  of  Metz: 
11  communes  of  the  canton  of  Gorie,  By  an 
additional  article,  ratified  in  Berlin,  Oct.  SO, 
the  comparatively  animportant  commnnes  of 
Raon-Ies-Leans,  Raon-sor-Flaine,  and  Igney, 
with  a  part  of  Avricoart,  were  also  restored  to 
Franoe.  By  the  treaty,  however,  there  were 
ceded  to  Germany  18  commnnea  of  the  cantons 
of  Andan  and  Longwy,  arrondinement  of 
Bney,  department  of  Moselle.  The  entire 
Keiclulana,  as  permanently  organized  by  Ger- 
many aftor  these  complicated  changes,  is  bound- 
ed by  Lnxembnrg,  Rhenish  Pmssia,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  Baden  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rhine),  Bwitierland,  and  the  French  de- 
partments of  Eaate-SaAne,  Vosges,  and  what 
remains  of  those  of  Menrthe  and  Moselle ; 
areA,6,fiMs<].m.;  pop.inl871,l,64B,46B.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country,  and  its  history 
tolS70,  are  described  in  the  articles  Alsace  and 
LoBBAnfE. — The  government,  as  organized  by 
the  Germans,  oentras  in  the  provincial  diet 
(^landiaff).  The  Reichsland  is  divided  into  28 
circles  (K'rei$e),  each  baring  a  Ereisdireotor  at 
the  head  of  its  local  government — an  officer 
nearly  oorreaponding  to  the  enb-prefect  of  a 
Froich  arrondiasement  The  old  French  di- 
vision into  oomrannes  (Oer.  Gemeinden)  and 
oantons  (Oer.  Cantone)  is  retained  with  some 
nnimportant  ohai^s.  Before  its  cession  to 
Germany,  the  territory  belonged  to  five  French 


into  three  Beiirie  (distriota),  called  Ober-E 
{generally  oorresponding  to  the  former  Hant^ 
Rhin),  Nieder-Blsass  (Bas-Rhin),  and  Dentsch- 
Lothringen  (Oerman  Lorraine). — The  ednca- 
lioual  estabhshments  have  been  reestablished 
on  the  plan  of  similar  German  institntions,  and 
education  has  been  made  by  law  independent 
of  all  sectarian  influence.  The  language  of  the 
common  people  is  generally  German  in  Alsace ; 
in  Lorrune  more  French  is  spoken.  Both  lan- 
guages are  commonly  understood,  and  near  the 
former  frontier  both  are  nsed. 

ILSra,  a  Baltic  island  in  the  little  Belt,  in 
lat.  65°  N.,  Ion.  10°  E.  It  was  token  A-om  the 
Danes  by  the  Prussians,  June  29,  1864,  and 
now  constitutes,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  opposite  mainland  (joined  by  a  draw- 
bridge), the  circle  of  Sonderburg,  in  the 
Pmsdan  province  of  Sohleswig-Holstein ;  area, 
about  ISG  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  84,661.  The 
island  ia  fertile,  and  contains  fine  woods  and 
fresh-wat^  lakea,  which  abound  with  fish. 

iUntn,  Jthaaa  BeliriA,  a  German  Protect- 
ant divine  aai  anthor,  bom  in  1S88,  died  in 
16S8.  He  was  for  some  time  profeasor  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  at  Herbom  in  Nassau, 
and  afterward  at  Oarlaburg  in  Transylvania. 
Among  his  writings  are  an  Bnet/eloprvdia,  in 
two  large  folios  (Herbom,  1880),  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  that  had  then  ap- 
peared ;  Th«tanru»  Ckronologia;  and  Tri~ 
umphvt  Bibliomta  SacTOram,  intended  to 
prove  that  the  principles  of  all  ari«  and  sci- 
ences are  eontamed  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
Traetatut  d«  MilU  Annii  (1827)  maintdns 
that  the  millennium  was  to  commenoe  in  1394. 

AL9rm,  JM%  a  merchant  of  Glasgow,  and 
director  of  the  asylum  for  Uie  blind  in  that 
city,  died  in  1848.  In  1882  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  useful  arts  in  Scotland 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  form  of  letter 
adapted  to  relief  printing  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Alston  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  were  consti- 
tuted referees.  An  alphabet  in  Roman  capitals 
was,  after  some  momficstion  by  Mr.  Alston, 
adopted  by  the  society.  From  this  time  Mr. 
Alston  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  supply- 
ing the  blind  with  booka.  The  cost  of  preparing 
these  is  very  great,  yet  Mr.  Alston,  uded  by  con- 
tributions, succeeded  in  publishing  the  Scrip- 
tures tn  10  Tolnmes,  and  S8  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneons  works,  besides  maps  and  cards. 

ILSnttaEB.  I.  jMti,  a  public-spirited 
Swede,  bora  of  poor  parents  at  AlingsSs  in 
West  Gothland,  Jan.  7,  1886,  died  June  2,1781. 
Be  made  a  fortune  in  England  by  commercial 
specalattona,  and  introduced  into  Sweden  im- 
proved breeds  of  sheep,  the  culture  of  potatoes 
and  of  dye  plants,  estoblished  woollen  and  other 
manufactories  at  Alingsis,  and  contHbated  to 
the  formation  of  the  Levant  and  East  India 
companies.  He  was  ennobled  and  had  a  statue 
erected  to  him  on  the  Stockholm  exchange. 
II.  llat,  a  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
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&t  AtiDgsis,  An;;,  a,  1736,  died  Uareh  6,  1796. 
A  devoted  pupil  of  LinnnuB,  he  collected  for 
him  in,  his  nuables  over  Europe,  particularly 
Spain,  varioos  Bpecimens  of  flowers,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whicb  woa  that  of  a,  Pemvian 
plant,  afterward  extensively  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  AlBtrAmer  lilies  or  incas. 

ILTU)  a  mountain  range  on  the  boDodar; 
between  BasMa  and  China,  divided  into  various 
groups.  The  moantiuns  were  long  dedgnated 
as  the  Great  and  the  Little  Altai,  and  the  name 
Alt^  is  still  occasonally  applied  to  the  vast 
network  of  ranges,  chiefi  j  in  Chinese  and  part- 
ly in  Russian  territory,  and  eztendins,  with 
irregular  branches,  from  Siberia  and  China  to 
the  N,  Pacific,  diverging  in  many  directions, 
intersected  by  numeroQH  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
including  the  Aldan  and  other  mountwns. 
The  Altu  range  in  a  narrower  sense  extends 
fixim  the  vidnity  of  Tomsk,  Iftt.  66°  S.,  to  the 
jonction  of  the  Bokhtarma  and  the  Irtish  near 
Bukhtarminsk,  lat.  50°  N.,  and  from  the  Eoly- 
Ton  mountain  on  the  west,  Ion.  62°  £.,  to  the 
Sayan  chain  on  the  easL  The  region  embraced 
within  these  limits  inolndea  an  area  of  aboat 
40,000  sq.  m.,  comprised  in  the  Bussian  gov- 
ernments of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk,  principally 
in  the  former.  The  Altw  Hyst^m  proper,  Bome- 
timee  called  the  Ore  Altai  on  account  of  its 
mineral  wealUi,  conusts  of  several  ridges  ex- 
tending from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  in  a  direc- 
tion generally  E.  N.  E.  At  their  western  ex- 
tremity they  rise  above  the  valley  of  the  Irtish 
in  hills  about  BOO  or  600  ft  high,  and  within  a 
distance  of  15  or  SO  m.  attain  a  height  of  S,000 
or  6,000  ft. ;  this  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
age elevation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rouges, 
until  they  approach  Lake  Teletzkoi.  Here 
they  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
many  of  the  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of 
10,000  ft,  and  are  known  as  the  Altai  Bieli. 
Beyond  Lake  Teletzkoi  there  are  two  well  de- 
fined ranges,  the  principal  of  which,  called  the 
Tangnn  Oola,  is  within  the  Chinese  boundary, 
and  is  imperfectly  known.  The  other  is  pierced 
by  the  river  Yenisei,  whioh  divides  it  into  the 
Sayantan  ranse  and  the  Ergik  Targak  Taiga. 
Eurtiward  of  this  point  the  mountains  stretch 
away  into  the  independent  chains  running  E. 
and  N.  E.  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
formerly  included  in  the  general  appellation 
of  the  Altai  system.  Geolo^cally  tne  moun- 
t^ns  have  been  described  as  a  ro«ky  promon- 


Tartory  on  the  S.  into  the  ocean  of  dilnvial  de- 
posits which  forms  the  great  Siberian  plain. 
The  geoloaical  formations,  however,  have  not 
been  car^ully  studied.  Stratified  rocks  not 
yet  classified  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Altu  range.  Clay  slate,  chlonte  slate,  and 
mica  alate  abound  in  the  upper  districts ;  and 
through    these  granite,  gneiss,   syenite,  por- 

Ehyry,  and  greenstone  have  forced  their  way. 
imcstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  sand- 
stones especially  rich  in  fossil  remains,  are  also 


d.  The  metals  are  gold,  mlrer,  copper, 
and  lead,  mines  of  which  at  some  unknown  re- 
mote period  were  worked  to  a  great  extent  by 
some  unknown  people.  They  were  reopened 
by  the  Russians  m  the  last  century  at  the  W, 
end  of  the  range ;  but  of  late  attention  haa 
been  given  almost  wholly  to  the  washing  of 
detritus  brought  down  by  the  Irtish,  Obi,  Yeni- 
sei, and  other  rivers,  whose  sands  are  rich  in 
gold.    The  product  of  the  other  ores  is  not  im- 

EortonL  The  diminished  production  of  silver 
eing  ascribed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines, 
investigations  were  instituted  by  Professor  B. 
von  Cotta  at  the  instance  of  the  czar  (1858), 
and  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  geologi- 
cal and  mineralogical  work  on  the  Alt^  (Leipsic, 
1871).  The  scenery  is  grand,  especially  among 
the  stupendous  rocks  and  ^aciers  in  the  heart 
of  the  monntaimi,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Eatnn- 
ya.  The  two  pillars  of  the  Eatunya  are  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Altai,  rising  to  nearly 
13,000  ft  The  short  summer  is  excessively 
hot  The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  is  made 
salfttary  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  forests  are  birch,  alder,  aapen,  acacia, 
willow,  larch,  fir,  and  Siberian  stone  pine  trees. 
The  dried  leaves  of  the  »aar\fraga  erauifolia, 
nsed  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  are  gathered  in  the 
Tchemaya  mountain.  The  animals  of  the  Al- 
tai region  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
mountain  bores,  wild  sheep  and  hoara,  wild 
goata,  muaimons,  and  occodonolly  tigers.  Ven- 
omous serpents  are  found  in  the  v^leys.  The 
best  furs  ore  obtained  from  hiack-skinned 
sables,  as  well  as  from  martens  and  from  the 
kulonok  (mvttela  Sibmca).  A  marmot  pecn- 
liar  to  the  AJtd  haunts  the  snow.  There  are 
otters,  beovers,  musk  deer,  nnmerous  elks,  large 
stags,  and  red  deer.  The  most  remarkable 
bird  is  the  mountain  awallow  (hirutido  alptttrit 
or  Dauriea).  Among  the  fishes  are  red  aud 
other  salmon,  eel  pouts,  pike,  sterlet,  and 
sturgeons;  great  numbers  of  the  kst  ore  nsed 
for  the  manufacture  of  iainglaae  and  caviare. 
There  are  excellent  horses,  fat-tailed  sheep,  and 
a  few  camels.  Qame,  poultry,  and  bees  abound. 
Mosquitoes  are  numerous  in  summer,  especially 
in  the  lowlands.  Most  of  the  cereals  are  suo- 
ceeafuUy  cultivated,  and  even  melons  in  the 
W.  part — The  iuhabitants  of  the  Altai  consist 
chi^y  of  white  Kalmucks  or  Teleuts  in  the  east, 
near  Lake  Teletzkoi,  and  the  nomadic  moun- 
taineer Kalmucks  in  the  southeast  They  are 
governed  by  native  chiefs,  the  Rusaan  govern- 
ment inter^ring  little  with  them  excepting  for 
the  collection  of  the  tribute  of  furs,  to  which 
even  some  of  the  tribes  living  beyond  Rua- 
sian  jurisdiction  are  made  amenable.  Except- 
ing die  peasantry  on  the  north  and  northwest, 
chiefly  descendants  of  fugitive  Euasian  serfs, 
who  belong  to  the  orthodox  church,  and  a  few 
tribes  of  Mohammedan  descent  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Altai  population  are  psgana  wor- 
shipping in  temples.  Carsten's  "  Ethnological 
Lectures  on  tiie  Altw"  (St  Peteraburg,  1861) 
divides  the  Alt^  nationalities  and  languages 
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tata  TangnBian,  Uongoliao,  Tartsi',  Finnish, 
and  Samojed  gronps,  eubdirided  into  varioua 
bnmchea,  with  differont  TernaaDlara.  Ped- 
dlers from  the  provincea  of  Moacow  imd 
Tlodimir  periodicallj  Tisit  the  Altai,  and 
the  great  route  of  travel  between  St  Peters- 
burg and  Peking  croaaes  the  range  near  Lake 
Bwkal,  £iakhta  being  the  Roasian  frontier 
townandMBiinatchintheOhinese,  TheChinese 
Altai  t«rritory,  which  is  little  known,  is  chieflj' 
situated  east  of  tlie  npper  Bukhtonne  and  Lake 
Dcuzang.  The  settled  liiissian  Altu  region  is 
mainlj  compriBsd  in  the  district  of  Eoljvan 
Vo^reaenski,  the  Rossian  deagnation  of  the 
mining  region  of  the  province  of  Tomsk,  west- 
em  Sioeria,  and  whion  includes,  besides  the  S. 
part  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Eoljvan,  Barnaul,  Kuznetzk,  andBiisk; 
area,  over  18,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  SGO.OOO. 

ALTAXIHA,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about  140  m. 
long,  which  is  formed  hj  the  conflaence  of  the 
Oconee  and  the  Ocmnlgee,  in  the  8.  £.  central 
put  of  the  state.  Its  course  is  S.  E.  through 
sandj  plaioa  and  pine  barrens  to  the  Atlantic, 
about  12  m.  below  Darien,  and  abont  60  m.  S. 
W,  of  Savannah.  For  vessels  of  80  tons  it  is 
navigable  through  its  entire  extent. 

ILTlHinU,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  capital  of  a 
diatrict  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari,  28  m.  8.  W.  of  Bari ;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  walled  and  beautifall;  sitnated 
in  a  fertile  pastoral  country.  Neighboring  re- 
mains are  snpposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Lq- 
patia,  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  Appian  way. 
The  modem  town  was  settled  la  the  18th 
oentnry  by  colonists  irom  Greece,  and  many  of 
the  preaent  inhabitants  are  of  Albanian  origin 
and  still  wear  the  Albanian  costume.  The  em- 
per(»'  Frederick  II.  endowed  the  town  with  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  it  also  contains  a 
0(dleg&  a  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
other  fine  buildings.  There  are  two  annual 
faiia,  and  tlie  principal  products  of  the  vicinity 

ALTAS  (Lat.  altiu,  high),  a  place  or  etrnc- 
tnra,  nsnally  elevated,  on  which  to  perform 
oertun  religious  services.  The  use  of  altars  in 
religions  worship  reaches  back  beyond  the 
historical  era.  The  earliest  account  we  have 
of  an  altar  (Gen,  viii,  20)  shows  that  it  was 
naed  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices.  Later  in 
Biblical  history,  we  find  altars  sometimes  built 
apparently  as  memorials  of  some  religious 
eTont,  and  sometimes  with  a  farther  idea  of  a 
diBtinct  act  of  worship,  as  where  Jacob  built 
an  altar  and  poured  a  drink  offering  thereon. 
O-enerally,  however,  the  idea  of  aaorifice  at- 
tended the  altar.  In  the  Jewish  system  there 
were  two  altars,  viz.,  of  incense  and  of  burnt 
ofiering,  besidea  the  table  for  the  shew-broad. 
Among  the  surrounding  heathen  nations, 
the  some  cnatom  of  erecting  altars  for  pur- 
poses of  wor^ip  may  be  traced  to  the  earli- 
est antiquity.  The  altars  of  Baal,  that  god  of 
the  oldest  pagan  cultus,  are  frequently  mentioned 
ill  Sonpture.     Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
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altani  were  erected  to  the  various  gods,  and 
the  services  varied  according  to  the  character 
and  functions  of  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  dedicated.  The  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  altars  at  first  were  prob- 
ably rude  stones.  In  Egj^t  they  were  highly 
wrought  witli  scolptured  representations  of  the 
gods.  The  Israelites  at  their  exodus  were 
therefore  commanded  to  make  their  altars  of 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  violate  the  second 
commandment.  Afterward  they  were  made 
of  shittim  (acacia)  wood  and  cedar,  overlaid 
with  precious  metals.  The  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans made  them  of  earth  and  rude  stones  at 
first,  then  of  highly  sculptured  stone.  There 
are  to  this  day  many  caims  of  stones  in  the 
nortliem  part  of  Brittuu,  which  were  probably 
anoient  altars,  ^iiinilar  structures  are  found 
on  the  high  topa  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range,  and 
some  of  the  structures  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Sonth  Amerioo, 
may  have  been  erected  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  form  of  altars  has  varied  among  various 
nations  and  at  different  times,  as  also  theb  ele- 
vation. The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  go  np  to 
their  altars  by  steps.  In  the  Latin  and  orien- 
tal churches,  the  altar  is  an  elevated  straoture, 
on  which  the  priest  offers  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  per- 
manent altar  is  a  sohd  struoture,  the  top  of 
which  must  be  a  slab  of  stone.  Within  the 
altar  is  a  hollow  receptacle  for  the  relics  ot 
martyrs  or  other  saints,  called  the  sepulchre. 
The  altar  is  consecrated  by  a  bishop  with 
chriam.  A  poriiohle  altar  is  a  small  slab  <A 
stone,  nsnallf  marble,  consecrated  and  con- 
taining relics,  which  is  placed  on  temporary 
or  ordmarj  wooden  and  unoonsecrated  altars, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  oblation  can  be 
placed  on  it.  Where  there  is  sufficient  wealth 
to  permit  it,  the  most  costly  marbles  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  altars,  and  the  moat 
sumptuous  decorations  are  employed  in  their 
adornment.  Altars  on  which  the  sacrament 
is  reserved  have  a  tabernacle,  made  in  the 


casket  suspended  irom  the  ceiling,  in 
which  the  consecratod  hosts  are  kept.  In 
some  Lutheran  churches  the  altar  has  been  re- 
tained. Some  of  the  ancient  altars  remain  also 
in  the  English  chnrchesj  though  they  have  been 
covered  in  some  way,  or  at  least  disssed.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  altars  have  been  abolished  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  the  existence  of 
any  such  thing  aa  an  altar  in  pure  Christian 
worship  is  denied.  In  the  church  ctf  £ngland 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  tlie 
United  Statea  there  are,  and  always  have  been, 
many  who  advocate  the  use  of  an  altar  in  place 
of  a  common  table,  and  solid  altars  are  to  bo 
seen  in  some  churches ;  occasionally  even  very 
beautiful  altars  of  marble,  with  emblematio  de- 
vices, rich  altar  cloths,  altar  pieces,  and  con- 
spicnous  crosses.  The  liturgy,  however,  sub- 
stitutes the  wOTd  "table"  '  »  "  -'■—  " 


plaoe  of  "altar," 
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which  Docnra  only  in  one  or  two  occAdonal 
ofEcea.  In  the  earlj  church  tlie  tomba  of  the 
martjrs,  especiall;  in  the  catacombs,  were  fre- 
qaentljaeed  as  altars,  whence  the  present  form 
Is  evidently  derived.  The  earliest  Christian 
writers  use  the  words  merua  lanra,  menta 
Dominif  dvataar^iov,  and  altare,  indlscrimi- 
tULtelj  as  convertible  terms.  In  the  amBll  early 
churches  the  altar  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
aanctatiry;  in  the  chnrchee  of  the  4th  century, 
which  were  larger,  it  was  elevated  on  a  plat- 
form; and  it  was  enbseqnently  elevated  still 
more,  so  as  to  be  reached  by  an  asoent  of  sev- 
eral steps.  Until  the  13th  centary  it  stood  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  sanctuary,  and  the  priest 
stood  behind  it,  facing  the  people,  as  is  still  the 
cAse  in  the  Lateran  basilica.  Atlerward  the 
altar  was  placed  against  the  wall,  or  a  screen, 
which  occasioned  ttie  change  in  the  posture  of 
the  priest.  This  seems  to  huve  been  peculiar 
to  Rome,  however^  as  elsewhere  there  ia  no 
record  of  a  change  m  this  respect. 

ILITMIKF,  or  llltrf,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  13  m.  8.  E.  of  Nn- 


fore  the  13th  century,  and  again    _ 

tance  in  the  ITth,  throturh  its  oniversity,  which 
in  1609  was  merged  in  tiist  of  £rlangcn.  The 
nniveraity  buildings  have  unce  been  occupied 
by  a  normal  school  for  Prote^^ant  teachers. 

ALTDOBFEB,  llbrMfct,  a  German  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Altdorf,  Bavaria,  in  1488, 
died  at  Ratisbon  in  1S36.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  AH)ert  DOrer,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  Germany  for  the  romantic  oharac- 
ter  of  bis  conceptions.  His  principal  painting, 
"The  Victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius,"  is 
in  the  gallery  of  Schleissheim,  near  Unnich, 
end  his  "  Birth  of  onr  Saviour  "  in  the  imperial 
gallery  of  Vienna.  His  engravings  are  on  both 
copper  and  wood. 

ALTEM,  a  town  of  WestnhaliB,  Prassia,  on 
the  Ruhr  and  Sieg  nUlroad,  In  the  district  and 
17ni.  W.  8.  W.  of  Amsbeig;  pop.  in  isri,  7,123. 
It  is  situated  in  a  heantiM  valley  surronnded 
on  all  ddes  by  high  mountains.  The  town  has 
for  centuries  been  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry, corapriaing  numerous  mannfactories  of 
iron  and  steel  wares.  Near  by,  on  a  high  cliff, 
is  the  castle  of  the  old  counts  of  Alteua  (later 
connts  of  the  Mark),  which  now  belongs  to  the 
order  of  8t.  John. 

iLTENBURG.  I.  Or  Sne-lltcBfeng,  a  sovereign 
duchy  of  the  German  empire,  bounded  by  Prus- 
flifL  Saxony,  Weimar,  Meiningen,  Rudolstadt, 
and  BeuBS-Gera,  the  last  of  which  divides  it  into 
two  parta,  the  E.  division  constitating  Alteu- 
borg  proper  and  the  W.  Saal-Eiseuberg ;  area, 
eiO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  lS7l,  I4S,122.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  spurs  of  the  Erzgehirge,  and  in  the 
west  by  ridges  of  the  Thnringian  Forest.  Tlie 
princiral  rivers  are  the  Pleisse  and  the  Saale. 
The  duchy  contdns  several  large  lakes  and 
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mineral  aprlnga,  extensive  forests  in  the  west, 
and  coal  mines  hi  the  east  It  is  among  the 
richest  in  Gemuny  in  agricultural  products, 
e^veciallyiuryeandwheat;  a  great  many  cattle 
are  raised,  and  the  horse  and  sheep  are  of  supe- 
rior breed,  Wild  boars  and  deer  abound.  The 
manufactures  are  leather,  woollen  cloths,  ho- 
siery, liueQ  goods,  wooden  wares,  and  brandy. 
The  duchy  joined  the  North  German  confed- 
eration in  1860,  where  it  had  one  vote,  which 
it  also  lias  in  the  empire.  The  local  tegista- 
ture  or  diet  conwste  of  oue  chamber  with  80 
members.  The  present  duke,  Ernest,  who 
succeeded  hia  &tl^rinl65S,  is  a  general  in  the 
Pmssian  and  a  m^or  general  in  the  8axon 
army.  In  former  times  the  duchy  belonged  to 
the  Ost^rlond,  and  was  ruled  by  the  margraves 
of  Pleiesen.  In  1803  it  was  divided  into  two 
principalities.  In  1826  it  aasnmed  its  preeenl 
territorial  form.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Wends  by  descent,  and  many  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts retain  the  antiijne  costimiies.  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  preceding  duchy,  ntnated  on  t£e 
Pleisse,  84  m.  by  railway  6.  of  Leipsic;  pop. 
Id  I8T1,  16,966.  It  is  well  built,  and  c«itaina 
many  churches,  a  museum  of  painting  and 
statuary,  a  gymnasinm,  and  a  great  number  of 
educational  and  literary  institutions.  The  most 
celebrated  public  building  is  the  palace,  situated 
on  an  escarped  rock.  Altenbnrg  has  mennfac- 
tories  of  cigars,  gloves,  bmahes,  and  haber- 
dashery, and  an  important  book  trade.  It  was 
for  some  time  an  imperial  city.  In  1430  it  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Hnssit«s. 

ILICN-OirnNG,  or  UUMtt^  (the  AuUnga 
Villa  of  the  middle  ages),  a  small  town  in  ' 


of  Nen-Oetting  on  the  Inn;  pop.  about 
S,600.  It  is  annually  firequented,  on  account 
of  its  famed  picture  of  Uie  Virgin,  by  many 
thousand  pilgrims  ftom  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Swabia.  The  Jesuits  had  a  college  here, 
which  was  suppressed  in  1773.  In  its  place  the 
Redemptorists  founded  a  ooU^e  in  1841,  which 
is  the  principal  house  of  the  order  in  Germauy. 


the  German.  Several  German  emperors, 
among  whom  are  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV., 
held  ttieir  oonrt  here.  Tilly  is  here  bnried  with 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  the  ohqiel 
which  contains  his  tomb  bears  hia  name.  Since 
Uazimilian  I.  many  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  Bavarian  house  have  been  entombed  here. 
ILTENOTEIK,  a  mountain  castle  in  Saie- 
Meiningen,  not  far  from  Eisenach,  on  the  S.  W. 
slope  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  It  was  the 
residence  of  Boniface,  tlie  apostle  to  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  8th  century,  and  just  behind  it  ia 
the  place  where  Luther  was  secreted  by  the 
elector FrederickthcWiseinlBai.  Thenamcs 
of  "Luther's  beech"  and  "Luther's  spring" 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  reformer's  re- 
tirement in  this  place.  Tlie  tree  stood  (ill 
1841,  when  it  was  shattered  by  a  tempest,  and 
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ft  part  of  its  fragments  are  preserved  in  the 
ohnrch  of  Steinbacb ;  a  anuUlmoDamentmarks 
the  place  where  it  stood.  Sioce  179B  Alten- 
atein  has  been  the  summer  resideoce  of  the 
conrt,  and  has  been  aarronoded  hj  a  splendid 
park.  In  1799  a  grotto  was  here  disoovered, 
which  ia  amon!;  the  most  remarkable  natural 
onrioeitieB  of  German}'.  It  ia  of  vast  propor- 
tions, and  through  ita  whole  extent  flowa  a 
n^iid  stream  of  water  satfioientlj  deep  to  bear 
barges,  and  taming  a  mill  at  the  place  where 
it  iMDes  from  the  earth.  The  entrance  to  the 
cavern  ia  throogh  a  aabterraneon  gallery. 

ILTESSTEIV,  Kail,  baroo  tod  Stein  mm  Al- 
tenst«in,  a  Prossian  minister  of  state,  bom  in 
Anspach,  Oct  1,  1T70,  died  in  Beriin,  May  14, 
1840.  He  was  called  by  Hardenberg  into  the 
miiustry  at  Berlin  in  1T09.  Daring  the  war 
of  ISOfl  he  fled  with  the  conrt  frofn  Berlin  to 
KOnigsberg,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  be- 
eame  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance. 
He  took  a  principal  port  in  the  foundation  of 
the  nniverstty  of  Berlin  in  1809.  In  1B15  he 
was  sent  with  Wilhelm  von  Homboldt  to 
Paris,  to  preseot  the  claims  of  Pnugia  for  the 
restoratioD  of  the  treasores  of  art  and  Ut«ra- 
tmre  carried  from  the  conntry  by  the  French 
aimies;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  determining  the 
boDDdaries  of  the  PmssianpoawsnoiuinWeBt- 

Cilia  tmd  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  Alter 
retnm  to  Berlin  he  was  made  minister  of 
jnibllo  worship  and  edacation,  and  in  this  posi- 
tioD  he  rendered  lasting  service  to  the  nnirer- 
aitiea,  gymnasinma,  and  schools.  Under  his 
direction  the  nniveniity  of  Bonn  was  fbnnded, 
and  reforms  were  introduced  into  the  several 
brandies  of  popular  instmotion.  He  waa  a 
zealoos  partisan  of  the  ghilosopher  Fichte. 

IL'^KAHVES  a  term  applied  by  modem 
writers  on  medicfd  science  in  a  somewhat  ob- 
Bonre  manner.  A  oertain  class  of  substances 
ara  denominated  "  alteratives  "  in  mannale  of 
thovpentics.  The  effects  produced  by  these 
-  Kibstances,  administered  in  comparatively 
sbmII  and  fireqnent  doses,  are  practically 
known,  bnt  the  msdu*  operandi  is  a  mystery. 
Aa  the  same  substances  in  large  doses  act  as 
emetics,  purgatives,  or  poisons,  a  name  was  re- 
qmred  to  designate  thepeonliar  effects  of  these 
Babstances  administered  in  minnte  doses;  and 
the  most  appropriate  word  that  oonld  be  found, 
apparently,  was  the  word  "  a]t«rative."  As 
the  manner  of  action  of  drugs  in  health  and 
disease  becomes  more  accarately  known,  the 
medicines  thus  designated  will  andoubtedly  i>e 
removed  to  other  classes,  or  this  name  will  be 
replaced  by  something  more  rational  and  defi- 
nite. It  is  probable  that  some  alteratives  act 
either  by  modifying  the  character  of  the  nntri- 
tive  material  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  tissues, 
or  by  promoting  the  deatmctive  metamor- 
phcas  of  tisane  outside  the  blood  vessels.  In 
these  processes,  diseased  tissnea,  being  the 
more  weakly  organized,  experience  the  earliest 
effects,  and  in  this  way  the  good  vxj  be  ob- 
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tained  without  the  evil.  The  principal  snb- 
stances  uaed  as  alteratives  are  iodine  and  mer- 
cury, and  their  reiqiective  combinations  with 
potassium  and  other  substances.  Arsonioal 
preparations  are  also  used  as  alteratives  iu  small 
doses.  I%ey  are  mostly  employed  in  chr:>nio 
diseases  and  cutaneous,  scrofulous,  and  syphi- 
litic a&bctioDS.  Many  other  substances  are  now 
used  as  alteratives  in  small  doses,  the  effects 
being  more  or  less  immediate  and  temporary, 
or  slow  and  lasting,  according  to  the  dose  sd- 
ministfired.  Any  powerfii]  medicine  given  in 
frequent  small  doses  may  be  colled  an  alter- 
ative, therefore,  as  it  acts  continuously,  gently, 
slowly,  and,  when  well  selected,  often  most 
efficiently.  Each  medicinal  subBtance  acts  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  and  potency  of 
the  dose  administered,  when  given  alone,  or 
with  a  neutral  menstruum,  snch  as  mucilage  or 
water.  Ten  groins  of  ipecscuanha,  taken  alone 
or  in  water,  act  as  an  emetic;  but  combined 
with  a  strong  dose  of  opium  (two  grains  of 
good  qnalitf,  or  three  of  an  inferior  kind),  the 
ipecacnanha  will  not  prodnce  an  obvious  effect 
upon  the  stomach,  but  be  absorbed  into  the 
blood  ond  cause  o  profuse  flow  of  perspiration, 
If  the  patient  be  kept  warm  in  bed.  Arsenic 
is  a  violent  poison  m  large  doses;  in  minute 
doses,  f^qnently  repeated,  it  is  a  cure  for  ague 
and  fever.  Many  of  the  most  active  and 
poisonous  preparations  of  mercuir  are  highly 
beneficial  m  email  doses,  although  dangeroua 
in  large  ones. 

ILTHTMH!  CEIT^mOIT.    See  Jbllt  Fibb. 

ALTHXi  (Gr.  dWtip,  to  cure),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonf^ng  to  the  natural  order  mctleaeem. 
Theyhavea  double  calyx,  the  outer  whorl  with 
from  6  to  S  sepals,  and  the  inner  with  C.  A. 
offieinalii  is  the  marsh  mallow,  the  knowledge 
of  which  in  medical  botany  is  of  great  ontiqni- 
ty.  The  mucila^ous  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  uaed  in  all  oases  In  which  emollient 
or  demulcent  substances  ara  required.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  with  o  white,  fleshy  root,  13  or 
15  inches  long.  The  stems  are  2  or  8  feet 
high,  and  covered  alt  over  with  a  soft  down. 
The  leaves  are  also  covered  with  down, 
which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  hoory  aspect. 
The  leaves  are  soft  and  stalked,  the  flowers 
of  a  pale  roee  color,  appearing  in  very  short 
cinstera  from  the  axil  of  the  leores.  The 
corolla  is  like  that  of  the  common  mallow. 
The  demulcent  lozenges  sold  under  the  name 
cXpAti  da^iinaute  are  made  ot  A.  offleijtalit ; 
they  are  made  in  lai^  quantities  in  the  south 
of  France,  particulariy  at  Marseilles.  The 
hollyhock,  A.  rotea,  grows  wild  in  China.  (Bee 
HoLLTKOOK.) — Althffia  is  a  common  name  of 
the  ornamental  shrnb  hibUev*  SyriaeuM,  also 
called  rose  of  Sharon.     (See  Hiaiaocs.) 

ALTHEN,  Ehan,  a  Persian  who  introduced 
madder  into  France,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1774. 
He  was  sold  to  an  Anatolian  plant«r,  who  for 
14  years  kept  him  working  on  cotton  and  mad- 
der. On  eff^ting  his  escape  from  slavery,  he 
found  his  way  from  Smyrna  to  Marseillee  and 
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Avignon,  where  the  Boil  seemed  to  him  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  madder.  He  failed  to 
interest  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  his  plan, 
bnt  a  French  lady,  Mme,  de  Claasenette,  con- 
Bented  to  plant  the  eeede  which  he  had  broaght 
with  Lim  from  Smjrna.  The  experiment  was 
snccessful  and  extensively  iroitateo,  bnt  Althen, 
who  had  thus  conferred  a  great  benefit  npon 
France,  was  left  to  die  in  the  greatest  pennrj ; 
and  on  the  same  daj  that  the  honor  of  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Calvet  mnseum  at  AvigDon  was 
paid  to  him  by  the  French  anthoritieB,  hia  only 
daughter  died  in  despair  at  the  hospital. 
■    iLinOBP)  Viacomit.     See  Spenoek. 

IL'ilTVUE,  the  scientific  or  t«chDica]  word 
for  hdght  The  altitude  of  a  triangle  is  the 
dietaace  from  either  corner  of  the  triangle  to 
the  opposite  side,  when  that  side  is  cotteidered 
as  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  altitude  of  a 
CODC  or  a  pyramid  is  the  height  of  its  vertex 
abovetheplaue  on  which  it  stands.  Thealtitude 
ofastarisitsheightabove  the  horizon.  Thisalti- 
tade  is  measnred  in  degrees,  a  star  in  the  zemth 
having  the  greatest  posdble  altitude  of  90  de- 
grees. Apparent  altitude  is  that  which  the  star 
or  other  oeavenlj  body  appears  to  have,  from 
which  the  true  altitude  is  obtained  by  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  various  errors  arising 
from  the  refraction  of  the  air,  the  height  of 
the  observer,  tlie  distance  of  the  body  from  the 
earth,  &a. 

ALTKISGH,  a  town  of  the  new  German  de- 
partment of  Upper  Alsace,  on  the  111,  16  m.  £. 
of  Belfort,  Fraooe,  and  70  m.  S.  of  Btrasbnrgj 
pop.  aboDt  3,S00.  It  is  a  manulactnring  town 
of  some  importance,  and  contains  a  £ne  modern 
church  and  a  mined  castle,  which  in  former 
times  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  archdukes 
in  their  visits  to  Alsace.  It  was  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  and  belonged  to  the  counta  of 
Pfirt  (Ferrette).  The  German  auChoritlea  have 
eelectod  Altkirch  aa  tiie  town  to  be  fortified  as 
a  connter-fortress  to  Belfort. 

ILTlrilBI^  a  river  of  Bavaria,  IBO  m.  lone, 
riang  7  m.  N.  £.  of  Rothenbnrg  in  Uiddle 
Franoonia,  and  emptying  into  the  Danube  at 
Kelheim,  B.  W.  of  Ratisbon.  The  Lndwig's 
canat  connects  it  with  the  Regnitz,  an  affluent 
of  the  Hmn,  thus  uniting  the  North  and  Black 
seas  throogh  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

ALT-OEITING.    See  Alten-Oettino. 

ALTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Madison 
county,  II!.,  on  the  leit  bank  of  tlie  Uississippi 
river,  8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
about  SO  m.  below  the  month  of  the  Illinois, 
and  25  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,832;  in  18T0,  8,aS6.  Its  length  along  the 
river  is  about  2f  m. ;  its  average  breadth  about 
U  m.  A  little  W.  of  the  centre  it  is  divided 
by  a  small  stream  called  Piosa  creek,  which 
has  its  sources  in  springs  within  and  near  the 
city  limits,  and  is  arched  over  and  used  as  a 
main  sewer.  The  valley  of  this  stream  and  the 
bottom  land  W.  of  its  mouth  along  the  Misais- 
Etppi  are  the  chief  seats  of  business.  Each  side 
01  this  valley  and  up  and  down  the  river  fVom  it 


the  ffronnd  rises  rapidly  and  in  some  parts  eb- 
rupUy  into  irregular  and  broken  bluffa,  the 
highest  being  224}  feet  above  the  river.  The 
whole  city  Is  underlaid  with  limestone  rock, 
which  is  full  of  fissures  and  caves,  crops  out  in 
many  placea,  and  in  the  western  part  along  the 
river  forms  perpendicular  bluffs.  Alton  b  the 
centre  of  a  rich  fanning  country.  Beddes  the 
river  navigation,  three  railroads  connect  it 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  princi- 
pal manufacturing  estabiialimeute  (ISTS)  are  two 
large  flouring  mills,  two  iron  founderiea,  an 
extensive  woollen  mill,  glass  works,  a  castor  oil 
mill,  a  lai^e  tobacco  manufactory,  a  maunfac- 
tory  of  agricultural  implements,  a  planing  mill, 
and  several  lumber  yards  end  steam  saw  mills. 
The  packing  business  is  carried  on,  but  lees  ex- 
tensively than  formerly.  Lime  of  excellent 
quality  is  made,  and,  with  building  stone,  is  ex- 
ported largely.  There  are  two  hanking  houaea, 
gas  works,  and  a  steam  ferry  to  tlie  opposite 
shore.  There  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, Alton  having  been  made  a  bishopric  in 
1868.  The  other  churches  are:  one  Baptist, 
one  orthodox  Congregational,  one  tJnitarian, 
two  Protestant  German,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one 
Catholic,  and  one  colored  Baptist  Alton  has 
a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  a  weekly  paper 
in  German,  and  a  weekly  religions  jouriku,  the 
"  Cumberland  Presbytenan,"  the  organ  of  that 
denomination  in  the  West.  There  are  several 
benevolent  socieliea  and  a  libraiy  aseocialioa. 
The  state  penitentiary,  estahli^ed  here  in 
1827,  was  removed  several  yearssince  to  Joliet 
The  buildings  are  yet  standing,  and  were  used 
during  the  civil  war  aa  a  government  prison. 
Upper  Alton,  about  1-^  m.  £.,  is  the  seat  of 
Sliurtleff  collie,  a  Baptist  institution.  (See 
Sbubtlefv  Coixboe.)  In  IBOT  there  was  one 
small  building  where  Alton  now  etanda,  used 
by  the  French  of  Cahokia  and  St.  Louis  as  a 
trading  house  with  the  Indiana  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1817. 

ILTON,  an  Austrian  noble  family,  of  Iiiah 
descent.  I.  Klcfaard,  count  d',  a  general,  b<«ii 
In  Ireland  in  1732,  died  in  Treves,  Feb.  19, 17»0. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  service  very  young, 
rapidly  rose  to  high  rank,  and  in  1786  be- 
came Feldzeugmeister.  In  November,  1787, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ans- 
trian  Netherlands,  then  in  insurrectionary  fer- 
ment. His  harsh  measures  provoked  the  first 
bloodshed  at  Brussels,  June  22,  1758.  Ailcr 
the  victory  of  the  patriots  at  Tumhont,  Oct. 
37,  1789,  he  gave  the  order  to  destroy  all  re- 
bellious places;  bnt  in  December,  after  the 
outbreak  in  Brussels,  he  retreated  to  Luxem- 
burg, and  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  but  died  on 
the  way  thither.  IL  Edward,  count  d',  brother 
of  the  preceding,  also  a  general,  bom  in  Ire- 
land in  1737,  died  Aug.  24,  1793.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  seven  years'  and  Turk- 
ish wars.  In  1792  he  was  imprisoned  for 
writing  in  defence  of  his  brother's  conduct,  bnt 
afterward  commanded  a  division  at  the  nege 
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of  Yalendennea  and  a  oorps  at  that  of  Don- 
kirk,  where  be  was  killed.  lll>  J«kau  WUkcte 
Ediw4  d',  a  German  naturoliat,  bom  in  Aqni- 
leia  in  1T72,  died  in  Bono,  Ma^  11,  1340.  He 
was  educated  at  Vienna,  Tuuted  Italy,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  grand  ducal  park 
at  Tieffurt,  near  Weimar,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  natu- 
ral histor;,  eepecially  of  the  horae.  In  ISIT 
and  1818,  m  companj  with  bis  Mend  Pander, 
be  explored  France,  Spain,  Portuga],  and  Great 
Britam,  for  acieutifiu  purposes.  On  his  return 
ho  became  professor  of  archfflolwcy  and  fine 
arts  at  the  nniversity  of  Bonn.  He  left  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  and  engravings,  part  of 
which  were  purchased  hy  the  university  and 

Cby  Prince  Albert,  who  was  one  of  hia 
pupils.  D' Alton  is  the  author  of  works 
on  the  "Natural  History  of  the  Horse"  and 
"Oomparative  Oateologj,"  accompooied  with 
manj  aoperb  plates,  engraved  bj  bimseif.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  Dollinger'a  and  Pander's 
inveatigationa  on  the  development  of  chickens 
in  the  egg.  IT.  Jtluni  SaMad  Gdurd,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  St.  Goar,  Juij  17,  1808, 
died  in  Halle,  Jul?  25,  1664.  In  18S4  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomj  and  physiology 
at  Halle.  He  continued  the  "  Comparative 
Osteolc^y"  of  his  father,  and  publianed  be- 
tween 1827  and  1838  two  volumes  on  the  os- 
trich and  birds  of  prey.  In  1850  he  pablished 
the  first  volume  of  his  manual  of  the  "  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Han."  In  16S3  he  pub- 
lished De  MoTutrit,  quiiju  Extremitata  Saper- 
flw»  nupeiua  lunt,  and  in  1854,  in  concert 
with  Burmeistfr,  J)er  fottilt  Oavial  von  Boll 
in  WCrttmberg. 

ILTOMJ,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
dnchy  of  Holstein,  North  Germany,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  below  and  im- 
mediately at^oining  Hamburg,  and  for  commer- 
cial purposes  forming  with  it  a  single  town; 
pop.  iQ  1871,  74,181.  It  is  well  built,  is  a  free 
port,  and  eiuoys  privileges  favorable  to  its  trade 
and  prosperity.  It  was  set  up  by  Bemnsrk  as 
a  rival  to  Hamburg,  and  passed  with  Holstein 
into  the  poesesaiun  of  Prussia  in  186T.  It  has 
U2  ohorches,  a  gymnasium  with  a  library  of  op- 
ward  of  20,000  volumes,  an  orphan  hospital, 
an  infirmary,  a  college,  an  observatory,  and  a 
mint.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  very 
condderable  manofhctories.  The  chief  manu- 
factnre  is  tobacco.  There  are  also  soap  and 
oil  works,  sugar  hoosea,  distiUeriea,  chemical 
works,  rope  walks,  tanneries,  and  divers  monn- 
foctories  of  cotton,  silk,  and  leather.  Its  ex- 
tensive railway  and  steamboat  connections 
add  materially  to  its  importance.  Altona  waa 
burned  by  the  Swedes,  under  General  St«en- 
bock,  in  January,  17lS,  with  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity. 

ILTOONi,  a  cityof  Blair  co.,  Penn.,  344 m.  by 
rwlroad  W.  N.  W.  of  PhUadelphia,  and  116 
m.  E.  of  Pittsburgh ;  pop.  in  1360,  8,S96 ;  in 
1870,  10,610.  It  was  laid  out  in  1849,  and  is 
^tuated  at  the  head  of  Tucttahoe  valley  and  at 
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the  foot  of  tlie  Alleghanies.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  central  railroad,  to  which  it 
owes  most  of  its  prosperity ;  the  workshops  of 
the  company  Bituat«d  here  ore  the  most  exten- 
nve  in  the  state,  Thecity  contdnsll  churches, 
a  high  school,  2  banks,  6  hotels,  and  8  duly 
newspapers.  At  Altoona  the  western-hound 
traveller  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Alleghanies. 
In  the  course  of  the  nest  11  m.  some  of  the 
finest  views  and  the  greatest  aohievements  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  entire  Ibe  are  to  be 
Been.  Witiiin  this  distance  tiie  road  reaches 
the  summit  by  so  steep  a  f^ade  that^  while  in 
the  ascent  double  power  is  roqatred  to  move  ■ 
the  train,  the  entire  11  m.  of  descent  are  run 
without  steam,  the  speed  of  the  train  being 
regulated  by  the  brakes.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  8,S7D  feet  long. 
On  the  eastern  slope  is  the  famous  "  horse-shoe 
bend,"  formed  by  a  very  short  curve  in  the 
road  around  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  descent. 

ILTOBF,  or  Attlerf,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Uri,  Switzerland,  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley 
on  the  Reuss,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  N.  £.  terminus  of  the 
St.  Gothanl  road;  pop,  in  1870,  2,724.  It 
is  neatly  built,  and  has  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent and  an  old  tower  covered  with  paint- 
ings in  honor  of  William  Tell,  which  is  pop- 
ularly believed  to  occupy  the  epot  where  be 
shot  the  apple  from  his  son's  heed,  thoogh 
recent  resesrch  has  proved  it  to  be  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  time  in  which  that  hero  of  the 
Swiss  legends  figures. 

ILTO-KILIETO,  a  term  designating  that  species 
of  sculpture  in  which  the  figure  stands  complete- 
ly out  from  the  ground,  oeing  attached  to  it 
only  in  some  places,  and  in  others  worked  en- 
tirely round  like  single  statues;  such  are  the 
metopte  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British 
moaeum.  Donatello's  alti-rilievi  at  Florence 
are  among  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this 
sort  of  art.  The  largest  work  ever  executed 
m  aito-rilievo  is  that  by  Algardi  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  representing  me  repulse  of  Attila  by 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paol. 

ALTGBIS,  a  S.  county  of  Idaho,  bordering  on 
Montana,  and  bounded  8.  and  8.  E.  by  Snake 
river;  pop.  in  1670,  689,  of  whom  814  were 
Chinese.  The  Salmon  nver,  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  is  the  principal  stream,  The  N, 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Rocky 
mountains.    There  are  9  quartz  mills. 

UXK,  a  name  given  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  double  salts,  of  which  potash  alum  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  alums  are  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water,  crystallize  in  rc^lar  oo- 
tahedra,  and  difier  from  the  normal  ciHnponnd 
in  the  fact  that  the  atumiua  and  potash  are  re- 
placed in  whole  or  in  part  by  their  isomorphs. 
We  can  replace  the  alumina  by  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  of  manganese,  or  of  chromium,  and  the 
potash  by  soda,  the  oxide  of  amroonium,  the 
oxides  of  amraouimn  compounds,  the  oxides  of 
rubidinni,  cietMnm,  and  thallium.  Lithia  is  tho 
only  one  of  the  alkaliea  that  does  not  form 
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an  alum.  Selenic  acid,  Isomorplions  with  «al- 
phnric  acid,  and  (it  is  believea)  telluric  add, 
can  be  ealMtitntea  for  Bnlphuric  acid  in  the 
compositioa  of  alnms.  Tne  following  is  a 
li^  of  aloiDS  octnall;  known,  to  chemiatB,  toge- 
ther with  their  chemical  formulas :  1.  Ordina- 
ry  potash  alum,  fSOO.Ali  +  60,K,  +  24H,0. 

2.  Soda  alnm,  (S0,).A1,  +  BO.Na,  +  24H,0. 

3.  Ammonia  alum,  (30.),A3,  +  BO,(NH,).  + 
24H,0.     4.  Enbidimn  alom,  (S0,).A1,      — 


Al,  +  SO.Tl,  +  24H,0.  7.  Uan^eM  alum, 
■  (SO0,Mn,+  SO,K,  +  MH,0.  8.  Chrome  alum, 
{80,).Cr,  +  80.K,  +  24H,0.  9.  Ohrome- 
ammoninm  alnm,  (BO,).Cr,  +  80.  (NH*).  + 
24H,0.  10.  Iron  alnm,  (80.).Fe,  +  SO.K,  + 
24HiO.  11.  IroD-ammoniam  alum,  (SOi}iFet 
+  SO,  (NH,).  +  24H.O.  12.  ThalUum-iron 
alnm,  (SOOiFe,  +  BO.Tl.  +  24H,0.  18.  8e- 
lenio  alnm,  (SeOO.Al,  +  SeO.K,  +  UE,0. 
To  this  list  maj  he  addod  alnm  of  trimethy- 
lamine,  alum  of  ethylamiue,  alrnn  of  methj- 
lomine,  and  alum  of  amylamine.— The  history 
of  alnm  dates  back  to  a  remote  antiquity. 
Fliny  in  his  HUloria  I/aturalu  mentions  sev- 
eral kinds  of  alttmeri,  and  says  that  a  black 
and  a  white  occnr  in  Oyprns,  the  former  being 
nsed  for  dyeing  dark  wool  and  the  latter  for 
light  fobrics.  Ashe  afterward  says  that  n^umnt 
liqwdum  is  colored  black  by  nnt  galls,  he 
either  refers  to  an  impnre  alum  or  confounds 
the  anhstance  with  aulphato  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol.  It  la,  however,  safe  to  assume  that 
the  imrmipUl  of  the  Greeks  and  the  alumen  of 
Pliny  have  reference  to  impure  varieties  of 
what  is  now  called  alum.  It  was  manufactured 
some  centuries  since  at  Racca  in  Kesopotamia, 
whence  Leibnitz  traced  the  name  alumen  roeca, 
or  rock  alum.  In  the  18th  centnry  the  hnslness 
was  established  near  Smyrna,  and  in  3248  ex- 
tended to  Italy,  where  it  was  protected  against 
foreign  Importations  by  the  pope.  From  thence 
it  spread  over  Germany,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth  was  undertaken  in  England  by 
Thomas  Chaloner,  and  Huccessfutly  prosecuted 
notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of  the  pope. 
At  first  only  potash  alum  was  manufactured, 
bat  since  the  introduction  of  ammonia  aa  a  reftise 
product  in  the  production  of  iiluminating  gas 
large  quantities  of  ammonia  alum  have  been 
made.  The  more  recent  development  of  the 
potash  deposits  of  the  Stoasftart  mines  hoa 
again  brought  back  the  production  of  potash 
alum  to  the  first  rank,  and  its  manufacture  is 
how  conducted  on  an  immense  scale. — Potash 
alum  occurs  ready  formed  in  nature,  especially 
among  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples,  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  island  of  New  York,  and  in 
numerous  other  localities.  Where  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  the  decom- 

1>osod  rock  is  leached  and  the  resulting  liquor 
eft  to  crystallize ;  but  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  alnm  of  commerce  is  obtained  in 
this  way.  There  are  three  classes  of  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  potash  alum  is  manufactured : 


1.  Such  as  contiun  the  constituents  of  aimn 
in  the  native  state;  «.  g.,  native  alnm,  alnm 
stone,  alum  slates.  2.  Such  as  only  contain 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  require  the  addition 
of  on  alkali ;  e.  a.,  a  m^orit;  of  the  alum  slates, 
alum  earths,  clay,  and  pyritous  bituminous 
shales.  8.  Such  as  only  contain  the  alumina 
and  require  the  addition  of  both  the  snlphnrio 
acid  and  the  alkali ;  e.  g.,  clay,  cryolite,  baux- 
ite, and  feldspar.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  alum  is  made  from  alum  earths  and 
thalea,  although  the  employment  of  clay,  cryo- 
lite, and  feldspar  is  on  the  increase.  The  min- 
eral alum  stone  or  alunite  forms  seams  in 
traohytic  and  allied  rocks,  where  it  has  been 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  rock 
by  means  of  sulphurous  vapors.  It  is  met 
with  at  Tolfa  near  Givita  Veccbia,  at  Uonti- 
oni  in  Tuscany,  in  Hungary,  and  in  other  local- 
itiea  The  compact  varieties  of  Hangary  are 
so  hard  as  toadmitof  beinguaed  for  mulstoneii 
It  was  first  observed  at  Tolfa  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tnry, by  J.  de  Castro,  a  Genoese,  who  had  been. 
engaged  in  the  mannftLctore  of  alum  from  an 
alum  stone  or  "  rock  alum  "  found  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  composition  of  olunlte  is  very 
variable.  One  specimen  from  Tolfa  was  fbond 
to  contain  sulphuric  acid  SS-SO,  alumina  8B'6S, 
potash  10-02,  and  water  14-83.  It  is  only 
when  the  alunite  has  been  heated  to  450°  C, 
that  the  alnm  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  water. 
The  stone  is  roasted  in  heaps  on  calcining 
kilns  until  it  begins  to  give  off  snlphurous  acid 
fames,  when  the  operation  is  suspended.  The 
calcined  material  is  then  placed  in  troughs  of 
masonry  ond  sprinkled  with  water  until  it 
forms  a  slimy  paste ;  this  is  leached  m  shallow 
pans  with  hot  water,  the  lye  concentrated  and 
crystallized.  Roman  alum  has  a  reddish  hne, 
and  has  long  been  preferred  on  account  of  its 
freedom  fhnn  soluble  foreign  substances.  Much 
of  what  is  now  called  Roman  alum  is  colored 
red  by  the  addition  of  brick  duet  Kost  of  the 
alum  of  commerce  is  made  by  the  calcination  of 
aluminous  schists,  which  are  argillaceous  rocks, 
contdningconeiderable  quantities  of  sulphide 
of  iron.  This  is  convert!^  by  eirposare  to  the 
air  into  ferrous  sulphate  aud  free  sulphnrio 
acid,  FeS,  +  O,  +  H.O  =  FeSO,  +  Il.SO,; 
and  the  sulphuric  acid,  acting  on  the  alumina 
contwned  in  the  clay,  forms  sulphate  of  alu- 
minum. These  aluminous  schists  are  found  in 
two  diflerent  geological  positions,  viz. :  in  tba 
tranMtion  strata  (alnm  slate),  in  which  poation 
they  are  lately  impr^nated  with  bitumen ; 
and  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  just  above  the 
chalk  (alum  earth).  The  latter  are  much  less 
compact  than  the  former;  consequently  their 
oxidation  is  easier,  and  sometimes  takes  place 
spontaneously .^The  moat  eitenrive  alum  man- 
ufactory in  Great  Britain  (1871)  is  at  Hurlelt, 
near  Paisley.  The  next  in  magnitude  is  at 
Whitby,  of  whose  state  and  processes  an  in- 
structive account  was  published  by  Ur.  Wiotel 
in  the  SSth  volume  of  "  Micholson's  Journal." 
The  stratum  of  aluminous  ocbiat  is  about  S9 
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milefl  in  width,  and  is  covered  hy  strata  of  allu- 
vial  BOtl,  soodstone,  ironstone,  diell,  and  cJa^. 
liie  alom  aoliist  is  general!;  fomid  diapoaed  id 
horizontal  lamins.  The  apper  part  of  tlia 
rock  IB  the  most  abandaot  In  sulphur,  go  that  a 
cnbie  yard  taken  from  the  top  of  the  etratam  ia 
five  timea  more  valoable  than  the  aame  balk 
100  feet  below.  If  a  quantity  of  the  achifit  ha 
laid  ID  a  heap  and  moistened  with  eea  water, 
it  viU  take  fire  BpoDtaneoaalr,  and  continue  to 
bnm  till  the  whole  intlammabie  matter  is  con- 
ramed.  Its  color  is  bluiah  ^7;  «p.  gt.  2*48, 
It  imparts  a  bituminous  principle  to  alcohoL 
lie  rock,  broken  into  small  piecea,  is  laid  on 
a  horizontal  bed  of  fuel,  cotnpoaed  of  broah- 
wood,  dec.  When  about  four  feet  in  beif;ht  of 
the  rock  ia  piled  on,  fire  is  set  to  the  bottom, 
and  fresh  rock  continually  poured  upon  the 

£il«^  nnldl  the  calcined  heap  is  rfused  to  the 
dght  of  60  or  100  feet.  Its  horizontal  area  ia 
at  tbe  lame  time  progressively  extended,  till 
it  forms  a  great  bed  nearly  200  feet  square,  hav- 
ing about  100,000  yards  of  solid  measorement. 
The  ra[Hdity  of  the  combustion  is  allayed  by 
plastering  np  the  crevices  with  small  scliist 
moistened;  out  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, a  great  deal  of  sulphurio  or  sul- 
Ehoroos  aoid  is  dissipated.  One  ton  of  alum 
I  prodooed  from  ISO  tons  of  calcined  sehiat; 
this  result  has  been  deduced  from  an  average 
of  160,000  tons.  The  cabined  mineral  is  &- 
geated  with  water  in  pile  usually  containing 
about  60  cubic  yards.  The  liquid  is  drawn  off 
into  cietenu,  and  afterward  pumped  up  again 
npoa  freeh  calcined  "mine."  Tlus  is  repeat«d 
nntil  the  apacifio  gravity  becomes  I'lS.  The 
half  exhanrted  schist  is  then  covered  with  wa- 
ter to  take  np  the  whole  soluble  matter.  The 
sb«ng  liqnor  is  drawn  off  into  settling  cisterns, 
where  the  sulphate  of  lime,  iron,  and  earth  are 
deposited.  At  some  works  the  liquid  is  boiled, 
which  uds  its  puriflcatioo.  It  is  then  raa  into 
leaden  pans  10  feet  l(Mig,  4  feet  B  inobes  wide, 
8  feet  2  inches  deep  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  at  the  other.  This  slope  facilitates  the 
emptying  of  the  pans.  Here  tne  liquor  is  con- 
centrated at  the  boiling  heat.  Every  morning 
the  pans  are  emjitied  into  a  settling  cistern, 
and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potaasimn  (either 
pretty  pure  from  the  manoifaoturer,  or  the 
orade  compound  from  the  soap  boiler)  is  added. 
The  quantity  of  chloride  necessary  ia  deter- 
mined by  a  previous  experiment  in  a  basin,  and 
is  regulated  for  the  workmen  by  the  hydrome- 
ter. By  this  addition,  the  pan  liquor,  which 
had  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  1'4  or  I'S,  is 
reduoed  to  l'S6.  After  being  allowed  to  settle 
for  two  hours,  it  is  run  off  into  the  coolers  to 
be  crystallized.  At  a  greater  Epeoiflo  gravity 
than  I'SG,  the  liqnor,  instead  of  crystallizing, 
would  on  cooling  solidify  in  a  magma  resem- 
bling grease.  Alter  standing  four  days,  the 
mother  waters  are  drained  off,  to  be  pumped 
into  the  pans  on  the  succeeding  day.  The 
crystals  of  alum  are  washed  in  a  tub  and 
druned.    They  are  then  pat  into  a  lead  pan, 


with  as  much  water  as  will  make  a  saturated 
solution  at  the  boiling  point.  Whenever  tlus 
is  effected,  the  solution  is  run  off  into  casks. 
At  tlie  end  of  10  or  16  days  the  casks  are  un- 
hooped  and  taken  asunder,  when  the  alum  is 
found  exteriorly  in  a  solid  cake,  but  in  the  in- 
terior cavity  in  large  pyramidal  crystals,  con- 
Btating  of  octahedrons,  inserted  successively 
into  one  another.  This  last  process  is  called  1 
"rocking."  Mr.  Winter  says  that  22  tons  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  an  equivalent  of  81 
tons  of  the  black  ashes  of  the  soap  boiler  or  IS 
of  kelp,  win  produce  100  tonsof  olum.  Where 
much  iron  exiata  in  the  alum  ore,  the  alkaline 
chloride,  by  its  decompoution,  gives  riae  to  an 
nncrystallizable  chloride  of  iron.  For  this  rea- 
son it  Is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  potassium. 
•—Alum  may  also  be  obtained  li-om  cryolite  bf 
heating  the  mineral  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  anhydrous 
neutral  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  acid  sulphate 
of  aodlom  are  obtained;  treating  the  reeultiug 
mass  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  re- 
move the  acid  sodium  salt;  then  digesting  the 
anhydroHS  sulphate  of  aluminum  with  warm 
water,  to  convert  it  into  the  hydrated  salt,  and 
adding  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. As  the  alum  from  cryolite  is  remark- 
ably free  of  iron,  it  ia  highly  prized  by  many 
manufactorera. — The  discovery  of  an  aluminous 
earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uaui,  France,  and 
hence  called  bauxite,  has  added  to  the  class  of 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  alum.  To 
this  the  addition  both  of  sulpliuric  acid  and  of 
a  salt  of  potash  is  neoessary.  Bauxite  is  eiten- 
mvely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina  (alom  cake)  and  of  the  metal 
aluminum. — At  the  chemical  works  of  Harri- 
son Brothers,  Philadelphia,  ammonia  alum 
is  manufuctured  from  a  pure  clay  mostly  ob- 
tained from  New  Jersey.  The  clay  ia  dried 
and  then  ground  and  calcmed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.  When  thoroughly  calcined  and  pnri-  • 
fied,  it  is  while  hot  digested  for  some  hours  in 
sulphurio  acid  contained  in  laive  vats.  The 
product  is  washed  with  water  and  concentrated, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  having  been  previously 
introduced,  and  it  is  further  purified  by  re- 
dissolving,  then  boiled  by  steam,  and  finally 
transferred  to  the  cryst^zing  tubs.  Thesd 
are  about  eight  feet  high,  and  made  of  strong 
staves.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  daya,  the 
staves  of  the  tnb  being  removed,  a  cylindri- 
oai  mass  of  apparently  aolid  alum  is  revealed. 
This  being  pierced  near  the  bottom,  the  mother 
water  at  the  centre  flows  off  along  the  sloping 
floor  into  leaden  subterranean  cisterns,  whence 
it  is  sub^nently  pumped  and  variously  util' 
ized.  Each  crysttulizing  vat  yields  about  21 
bturels  of  alom  ready  for  market.— The  com- 
paction  of  pore  potaw  alum  ia : 
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Ita  epecifio  gravity  is  1'724.  It  is  soluble  in 
18  parts  cold  wat«r  and  in  equal  weight  of 
boiling  water.  It  consequent];  rapidlj  cr^tal- 
lizes  ont  of  a  liot  saturated  solution.  Alam 
has  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  an  acid  reaction, 
and,  liko  salphuric  acid,  dissolves  man?  metals, 
for  example  iron  and  zinc,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. — Burnt  alum,  or  dried  alum,  is 
made  by  gently  heating  alnm  till  the  water  is 
driven  off.  Ammonia  alum  readily  loses  all  its 
ammonia  when  heated,  and  the  salphnrio  acid 
may  be  driven  off  the  remaining  sulphate,  so 
that  the  pure  earth  alumina  will  remain.— The 
employment  of  alom  in  medicine  and  the  arts 
is  very  eiten^ve.  It  precipitates  albaminous 
liquids  and  combines  with  gelatine.  It  causes 
di7ness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  checks 
the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  produc- 
ing constipation,  and  in  large  quantities  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  pui^ing.  Its  principa]*nBe  is  in 
dyeing.  The  goods  are  mordanted  with  it  and 
pnt  in  the  dye,  when  the  colors  orenrecipitated 
and  fliod  in  the  texture  of  the  cloth  by  the 
ainmina.  Alum  is  added  to  the  size  in  the 
manufacturo  of  paper  to  prevent  decomposition, 
and  also  to  bookbiuderB'  pasta  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Baths  of  alum  are  used  in  the  tanning 
of  leather,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  printing 
baths  of  photographers.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  refining  sugar  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pigments  called  lakes.  The  leather  of 
Hnngnry  is  made  by  impregnating  strong  hides 
with  alum,  common  salt,  and  snet ;  and  in  the 
coloring  of  morocco  the  puce  tint  is  communi- 
cated- by  logwood  with  a  little  alum.  When 
alum  is  added  to  tallow,  it  makes  it  harder. 
Printers'  cushions  and  the  blocks  nsed  in  the 
calico  manufactory  are  rubbed  with  burnt  alum 
to  remove  any  greasineas  which  might  prevent 
the  ink  or  coior  from  adhering.    Water  can  be 

Enrified  by  means  of  alnm;  the  rand  that  water 
olds  in  Buspension  collects  on  the  addition  of 
O'OOl  part  of  alum  (this  is  equal  to  seven  grains 
per  gallon)  in  long  thick  streaks,  coagulates  as 
it  were,  and  is  immediately  precipitated.  This 
process,  the  principle  of  which  is  inexplicable, 
was  first  introdaoed  by  the  Chinese,  and  has 
been  imitated  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  operation  was  well  known  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clark,  where  it  is  practised  with 
Eeat  water.  The  Parisian  lanndresses  use  it, 
ut  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the 
establishments  for  the  purification  of  drinking 
water,  partly  because  alum  isAsubstance  never 
naturally  combined  in  water,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  real  impurity,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  public  pr^udice.  In  bottling  fruits 
for  preservation,  dum  water  is  used.  A 
oovel  application  of  ninm  is  seen  in  tiie  lining 
of  some  iron  safes  with  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
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sulphate  of  lime;  as  the  alum  contains  S4 
equivalents  of  water,  it'hen  the  safe  is  heated 
it  keeps  the  sides  cool  fhim  the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  the  contents  of  the  safe  remaining 
nnii^ured.  It  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  to  increase  the  whiteness  of  the  flour. 
According  to  Liebig,  this  is  very  ii^uriona,  as 
he  supposes  the  soluble  phosphates  to  combine 
with  the  alumina,  forming  insoluble  salts,  and 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  phosphorus  is  lost 
to  the  system.  In  the  manufacture  of  lard 
alum  is  used  as  an  adulterant  Br.  Hassall 
says  that  alum  is  generally  put  into  the  rat  in 
breweries  to  give  the  beer  a  smack  of  age;  it 
also  imparts  a  heading  to  porter,  which  land- 
lords are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratify  their 
customers.  Alnm  disaolvcd  in  water  is  nsed  in 
the  adulteration  of  giu ;  and  it  is  added  to 
artificial  port  wine,  to  increase  the  brilliancy 
of  the  color. 

ALnmU,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminum. 
It  occurs  colorless  as  corundum,  and  colored  by 
traces  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt  is  tbe 
ruby  and  sapphire.  It  is  found  in  a  few  places 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  form  of  emery,  which 
is  nearly  pure  alumina.  It  is  very  widely 
disseminated  in  nature  in  combinatioD  witii 
other  bases  in  tlie  form  of  double  silicatea, 
constitnting  feldspars,  micas,  and  a  lai^  seriea 
of  important  minerals,  from  the  decomposition 
and  disintegration  of  which  clays  are  composed. 
It  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  the  form  of  clay,  affects  the 
fertility  of  every  soil.  It  is  not  taken  up  by 
plants,  except  iu  rare  easea,  nor  is  it  found  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  There  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  Baux, 
France,  to  which  is  applied  the  name  bauxite. 
It  differs  materially  from  clay  in  being  mmnly  a 
hydrated  oxide  of  alumina  and  iron  witiiout 
any  silica.  It  is  entirely  inflisiblB,  and  cmoibles 
and  fire  brick  made  of  it  remain  unchanged 
when  ordinary  ffre-dar  material  loses  shape 
and  partially  A]9es.  It  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  other  aalta 
of  alumina,  and  of  the  metal  aluminum.  When 
perfecUy  pure,  bauxite  is  composed  of  seAqni- 
oxide  of  ainmina  CSOO,  sesquioxide  of  inm 
2T'60,  and  water  S0'40;  but  its  composition 
varies  considerably,  and  some  varieties  contain 
small  auantities  of  silica  and  lime.  It  differs 
especially  fi^^m  kaolin  in  not  bring  a  silicate  but 
an  oxide  of  alumina.  Well  known  minerals 
analogoDS  to  it  are  g^bbsite  and  diaspore. — Ain- 
mina may  be  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to 
any  of  ita  soluble  salts  (alnm  for  instance),  when 
a  gelatinons  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  of  alu- 
nuna  is  thrown  down,  having  the  formuhu 
according  to  the  present  chemical  theories,  of 
A1.H,0.=A1,0,,  8H,0.  after  being  dried  in 
the  air.  To  obtain  it  more  dense  and  ttee  of 
iron,  it  is  now  cnstomary  to  pass  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  dilute  and  cold  solution  of  alomi- 
nate  of  soda,  prepared  in  the  United  States  from 
the  mineral  cryolite,  which  is  brought  ftwn 
Greenland  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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gloaa  and  soap.  The  pnre  anhydroDH  Blnmmai 
ia  prepared  by  the  calcinatiou  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  obtamed  as  above  described,  or  hj  expos- 
ing amtnonia  alniii  to  a  lively  red  heat,  A 
peculiar  modification  of  alamina  is  obtuned, 
according  to  Walter  Crum,  by  long-continned 
boiling  of  acetate  of  alumina;  the  acetic  acid 
ia  liberated,  and  there  remans  a  hjdrated  oxide 
soluble  in  water.  A  second  modification  of 
■olnble  alumina  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Graham,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  dialytic 
decomposition  of  a  solation  of  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina in  chloride  of  alaminnm ;  it  has  proper- 
ties differing  from  either  of  the  other  forms. — 
Propertieto/ alumina.  When  pure  it  is  a  white, 
ligbt  powder,  devoid  of  taste  and  odor,  infusi- 
ble exeeptio^  before  the  oiyhjdrogen  blow- 
pipe, when  it  constitutes  a  visoona  fluid  that 
can  be  drawn  in  strings  like  melted  qnartx,  and 
on  cooling  yields  a  crystalline  mass  sufficiently 
hard  to  scratch  and  cut  glass.  Calcined  alumi- 
na is  absolutely  msoloble  in  water,  but  if  it  has 
not  been  heated  to  redness  it  combines  with  a 
eertun  portion  of  water  with  disengagement 
of  heat  Hydrated  alumina  is  white  when 
motat,  but  becomes  tranalnoent  by  desiccation, 
and  sometimes  yellow  if  it  has  been  precipitated 
Id  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Ita  aiflnity 
for  coloring  matter  is  so  great  that  it  readily 
absorbs  the  organic  dyes  from  solutions,  and 
has  extenrave  application  as  a  mordent,  as  a 
clarit^ii^  agent,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
lakea.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  after  calcina- 
tion ifl  Mlnble  only  with  dilBculty  in  acids,  but 
readily  solnble  when  fleshly  precipitated.  The 
hydrates,  prepared  according  to  the  methods  of 
Cram  ana  Graham,  are  soluble  in  water  and 
pOMOW  oharacteriatic  properties.  Several  of 
tiie  metallic  oxides,  as  soda  and  potash,  if  fused 
inasilver  crucible  with  alumina,  combine  with 
it  and  form  alaminates.  The  minerals  corun- 
dnm,  sapphire,  and  mby  have  been  made  arti- 
flciallr  by  Deville  and  Caron,  by  heating  the 
flnoride  of  aluminum  in  a  carbon  cracible, 
underneath  which  ia  suspended  a  platinum 
capsule  containing  boraoic  acid ;  at  an  elevated 
temperature  the  fluorine  reacts  on  the  borado 
add  and  yields  a  fluoride  of  boron  and  a 
crjatalline  metallic  oxide.  By  adding  variable 
qtumtitiea  of  seaqoioiide  of  chromium,  good 
imitations  of  the  ruby,  sapphire,  and  corundum 
can  be  obtained ;  and  it  ia  said  that  Bonsdorf 
has  made  the  mineral  gibbsite  by  eipodng  a 
solution  of  aluminate  of  potash  to  the  action 
of  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
metallic  aluminam  is  heated  to  redness  in  the 
lur  or  in  oiygen  gas,  it  bums  brightly  and  is 
converted  into  alumina,  SS'S  parts  of  the  metal 
taking  up  4B'69  parta  of  oxygen  to  form  the 


phona  with  the  sesquioxides  of 

minm,  and  is  capable  of  replacing  these  oxides 

in  combination  in  any  proportion. 

ILniDfVH,  or  lliHlBliH,   one  of  the  metals 
of  the  eartba  never  found  native,  bnt  oconrrlng 
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in  combination  with  other  elements  in  105  dif- 
ferent species  of  minerals,  and  consequently 
constitating  a  large  part  of  the  solid  cmst  of 
the  earth.  Among  the  minerals  and  rocka 
contwnLng  this  metal  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  ruby,  sapphire,  comndum,  emery, 
gibbsite,  bauxite,  turqnoise,  lapis  iazull,  topaz, 
cryolite,  feldspar,  clay,  and  slates.  Altbongh 
so  abundant,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
the  metal  has  been  prepared  in  a  free  state, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  the  manofactore 
is  too  expensive  to  admit  of  its  common  use  in 
the  arts.  Davy,  Berzelius,  and  Oersted  at^ 
tempted  to  decompose  the  oxide  by  means  ot 
the  electric  current,  but  without  success.  Oer- 
sted, who  discovered  the  chloride,  failed  in  hia 
efforts  to  decompose  this  salt  by  metallic  alka- 
lies. It  was  first  prepared  in  1B27  by  W&hler, 
who  obtained  a  gray  metallic  powder  on  de- 
composing the  chloride  with  potassium  under 
a  gentie  beat  In  184£  Wohler  obtamed  it  in 
the  form  of  a  metallic  bntton  by  passing  vapor- 
ized chloride  of  aluminum  over  heated  potassi- 
um. Its  chemical  and  physical  properties  were 
then  determined,  and  the  sulgect  allowed  to  rest 
till  1B64,  when  it  was  a  second  time  discovered 
byDeviile.  Heheatedthecrudechlorideof alu- 
minum in  an  upright  iron  cylmder,  connected 
by  a  pipe  with  a  smaller  horizontal  cylinder  caa- 
taining  iron  nails,  which  reduced  any  perehlo- 
ride  of  iron  present  to  the  less  volatile  proto- 
chloride,  and  also  detained  any  hydrochlorio 
add  or  chloride  of  sulphur  present.  The  vapor 
of  alamincm  chloride  passed  tiext  through  a 
long  wrought-iron  cylmder  cootwning  three 
dishes  holding  a  ponnd  of  sodium  each,  and 
heated  on  the  lower  side  to  dull  redness. 
The  reaction  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  re- 
quire a  oarefbl  regulation  of  the  heat  Metalllo 
alnminum  is  formed  along  with  the  double 
chloride  of  sodium  and  almmnum.  This  mass 
is  then  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  or  clay  oruoible 
until  it  is  entirely  melted  and  the  double  salt 
begins  to  evaporate.  When  cold  the  chloride 
of  sodium  fonnd  on  top  is  removed,  the  buttons 
of  alnminum  are  washed  with  water,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness,  when  they  ma;  be 
pressed  blether.  The  loss  of  aluminum  by 
this  process  is  very  conaderable.  The  method 
was  afterward  abandoned,  and  the  following 
mixture  employed ;  chloride  of  aluminum  and 
Bodinm,  400  grammes;  common  salt,  SOO; 
fiuor  spar,  200 ;  sodium,  V6  to  80.  The  double 
salt  is  previously  fused  and  heated  almost  t^} 
redness,  the  common  salt  fused  or  strongly 
i^ted,  the  fiuor  spar  powdered  and  well  dried. 
The  double  salt  and  common  salt  are  broken 
np  into  a  coarse  powder,  mixed  with  the  fiuor 
spar,  and  placed  in  a  crucible  with  alternate 
layera  of  sodinm,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  common  suit  It  is  heated 
gentiy  at  first,  then  more  strongly,  nnt^  the 
melmig  point  of  silver  is  nearly  bnt  not  qoite 
reached.  The  mass  Is  atirred  with  a  clay  pipe 
stem,  and  poured  ont  on  a  dry  slab  of  Imie- 
stone.      The   aluminum    is  raai^y  separated 
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tcom  the  slag,  and  ahonld  yield  ES  gnmniei 
from  75  grammes  of  sodium.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  iaoT  spar  shonld  be  free  from  ailica, 
aod  the  mdea  of  tbe  crucible  be  protected  bj  & 
lajer  of  alumina  prepared  from  a  paste  of  4 
parts  ignited  aluminum  and  I  part  aluminate 
of  lime.  The  process  require*  Borne  experience 
in  order  to  succeed.  It  is  much  easier  and 
simpler  to  employ  crjolite  instead  of  fluor  spar. 
In  18^5  H.  Ruse  in  Berlin,  and  Dr.  PercT  in 
England,  prepared  aluminnm  from  crjolite. 
The  pulverized  mineral  was  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  the  mixture 
arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  sodium  (2 
parts  sodium  to  R  parts  cryolite),  in  an  earth- 
en or  iron  crucible  covered  witji  a  lajer  of 
pure  cryolite,  and  the  whole  covered  with, 
common  salt.  The  crucible,  well  covered,  is 
heated  to  a  bright  red  heat  by  means  of  a  blast 
lamp  for  half  an  hour,  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  contents  removed  with  a  chisel,  at  the 
same  time  tapping  the  crudble  with  a  hammer. 
In  1868  Gerhard  invented  and  patented  an 
improvement,  consisting  in  the  nae  of  a  re- 
verberatory  Jnmace  with  two  heartha,  one 
above  the  other,  commnnicatin|  by  an  iron 
pipe.  In  the  lower  is  placed  toe  mixture  of 
Bodium  with  the  aluminum  compound,  and  in 
tbe  upper  a  stratnm  of  common  salt,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  sodium  and  cryolite,  or  of  the  slag 
from  a  former  operation.  Tliis  layer  when 
melted  is  made  to  run  into  the  lower  furnace 
in  quaoUty  sufBcient  to  cover  completely  the 
mixture  contained  therein,  so  as  to  protect  it 
from  the  air.— Sevend  attempts  have  been 
made,  but  with  doubtful  success,  to  separate 
alaminum  from  its  compounds  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  reducing  agents,  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
Johnson  has  patented  tjie  following  process; 
Mix  together  sulphide  of  aluminum  and  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  aluminum,  in  such  propor- 
tions that  the  oxygen  present  is  just  sufficient 
to  convert  all  the  smphur  into  sulphurous 
acid(Al,S, -^  Al,(SO,),  =  4Al-h6SO,).  The 
mixture  is  heated  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmos- 
phere to  a  red  heat.  Corbelli  of  Florence 
mixes  the  impure  sulphate  with  2  parte 
ferrocyanide  of  potassiem  and  ll  of  com- 
mon salt,  heating  the  whole  to  rednees. 
Knowles  decomposes  the  chloride  by  means  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Bunsen  in  1 8S4  obtained 
uuminum  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride 
of  aluminum  and  sodium  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
ten  elements  of  a  Bunsen  battery  being  required. 
Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  of  England  commenced 
producing  aluminum  a  few  years  ranee  from  tbe 
ammonia  alum  of  commerce,  but  afterward 
employed  a  native  hydrated  oxide  known  as  the 
mineral  bauxite.  (See  Alduixa.)  The  baux- 
ite, having  first  b^n  reduced  to  fine  powder 
by  grinding  under  an  edge-stone,  is  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  soda  slightly  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  form  aluminate  of  soda  with  tlie  alumi- 
na of  the  mineral,  and  heated  in  a  reverberato- 
ry  furnace.  The  aluminate  of  soda  thus  pro- 
duced is  afterward  decomposed,  and  furnishes 


the  alumina  for  further  decomporititai  by 
means  of  chlorine  and  sodium  as  above  de- 
scribed. Tbe  electro-galvanic  deponUon  of 
aluminum,  although  frequently  attwnpted,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed.— Properlita  afaluniinum.  Aluminnm  isa 
bluish  white  metal,  without  odor  or  tast«, 
nearly  as  malleable  as  gold  and  silver ;  density 
of  the  fused  metal  S-60,  of  tbe  hammered  S-67; 
melting  point  between  that  of  silver  and  dnc ; 
nearly  as  good  a  coodnctor  of  electricity  as 
ulver ;  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air,  even  at  a 
strong  red  heat ;  does  not  decompose  water  ex- 
cepting at  a  white  heat;  is  not  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrt^n.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  and  very  slowly  even  at 
the  boiling  heat;  neither  is  it  acted  npon  by 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  the  degree  at  which 
that  acid  dissolves  zinc ;  but  bydrocldorie  add, 
either  dilute  or  concentrated,  dissolve*  it  easi- 
ly even  at  low  teniperatures,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Caustic  soda  and  poto^  readily 
dissolve  it,  forming  alnminates  of  those  bases. 
Ammonia  acts  but  slightiy  on  it  Professor 
Wfirtz  of  New  York  prepares  an  amalgam  of 
aluminum  by  heating  thin  foil  on  mercnry  in  a 
glass  tube  so  drawn  out  that  the  f<nl  cannot 
swim  on  the  mercury.  This  amalgam  is  more 
readily  decomposed  in  tbe  air  and  in  water 
than  sodium  amalgam.  Aluminum  is  a  power- 
fnl  reducing  agent  for  solutions  of  oh£)ride«. 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  rare  elementn 
boron  and  mlicon.  An  alloy  of  aluminum  with 
silver,  called  tlilrd  silver  ((iert-arpmt),  com- 
posed of  one  third  ulver  and  two  thirds 
aluminum,  is  cliieSy  employed  for  forks,  apomu, 
and  tea  service,  and  is  narder  than  diver  and 
more  easily  engraved.  Another  alloy,  called 
mmargeat,  is  composed  of  100  porta  C(q>per,  TO 
parts  nickel,  5  parts  antimony,  aad  2  parta 
aluminnm.  The  beautiful  tone  of  the  metal 
ha*  suggested  its  use  in  the  manufiictare  d 
bells,  and  a  successful  application  of  it  for  this 
purpose  has  t)een  made.  Mixed  with  copper 
m  tjie  proportion  of  10  ports  of  aluminum  and 
SO  of  copper,  it  forms  a  beautiful  alloy  known 
as  alaminam  bronze,  now  freqnenUy  employ- 
ed for  the  manuilKture  of  watch  cases,  watch 
chains,  imitation  jewelry,  sheathing  for  eturs, 
and  bearings  of  machinery.  The  alloy  of 
aluminum  with  iron  is  crystalliDe  and  ai  no 
value  in  the  arts.  Experiments  made  in  1866 
at  the  United  Btates  mint  on  alloys  of  alumi- 
num for  coins  were  not  sufficiently  sucoewful 
to  induce  tiie  government  to  adopt  them.  The 
difiSoulty  encountered  in  soldering  and  welding 
aluminnm,  and  the  high  cost  of  its  production, 
have  seriously  interfered  with  its  extensive  ap- 

Eiieation  in  the  arts.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ave  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  that  were 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  revival  in  its  mann- 
facture  introduced  in  1866  by  Deville. — SalU  of 
aluminvm.  These  ore  very  nnmerons,  many 
of  them  extensively  employed  in  the  arts. 
Alum  and  the  oxide  alumina  are  separately  do- 
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lutibed.  The  olilDride,A1iGi.  can  be  prepared 
bj  psauiig  dry  ohloriae  gu  tnroagh  a  heated 
mixtore  of  alumiaa  and  cbarcoal.  It  ia  a  vol- 
atile componad,  and  is  used  aa  aboro  desoribad 
In  the  mannfactare  of  the  metal  alnminnm. 
The  hydrated  chloride  of  slmnina  is  eaailj 
prepared  bj  disaolving  alomiaum  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  ia  sold  incommerce,  under  the 
name  of  ohloralom,  aa  a  disinfectant  and  anti- 
tepdo,  and  is  also  recommended  for  salting 
nmer  in  photognmhy.  Solphate  of  alominain 
Is  knoirn  in  a  crnae  atat«  as  alom  cake,  and  is 
prepared  on  a  large  acale  bj  roastiiig  almninous 
ahalei  aa  described  under  Alum.  It  can  be 
prepared  in  a  small  war  by  disaolving  the 
ajdrate  of  alamina  in  Bnlphoric  acid.  Acetate 
of  almnlnain  ia  prepared  by  precipitating  aoe- 
tade  of  lead  with  aulpbate  of  alominDm  or  with 
a  aolotion  of  alom.  It  is  eitonaively  used  as  a 
mordant  in  calico  printing,  680608117  in  pro- 
dnoing  madder  reds,  whence  it  is  oaJled  "  red 

AUHmS  (Lat,  from  alert,  to  nonriali),  origi- 
nally the  desgnatlon  of  a  atndent  who  waa 
nipported  and  edncated  at  the  expense  of  the 
aiunmat,  an  institation  which,  eapecially  after 
the  refinmatitai,  waa  endowed  for  the  partiou- 
lar  purpose  of  extending  hospitality  uia  educa- 
tion to  yoQtha  who  oonld  not  aff<^  to  pay  for 
th^  Uving  and  tnition.  Maurice  of  Sastmy 
endowed  three  saoh  iostitntions  in  Pforte, 
Keiwen,  and  Grimma,  whioh  are  to  this  day  in 
active  operation.  The  alumni  have  to  adhere 
to  the  nileaof  the  establishment  and  to  perform 
various  services  for  the  school  and  the  chnrch, 
SQch  as  singing  in  the  choir  and  the  like,  while 
the  eitransart,  the  name  given  to  stadents  who 
pay  for  tb^  board  and  tuition,  are  not  boond 
to  perform  each  services.  In  ordinary  par- 
lance, every  graduate  of  a  university  or  oollege 
is  now  an  alomnos.— In  jarispmdence,  the  term 
alomnat  ia  the  seneric  eipresmon  for  the  gen- 
eral reeponaibiLtJes  attached  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  to  the  relationsbip  of  the  foster-father 
fnu&'iter)  toward  the  child  whom  he  haa  nn- 
oertaken  to  oopport  and  ednoate. 

ILinniO,  HkaH,  of  f  oligno,  an  Italian  punter 
of  the  IBth  century,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Umbriaa  school,  whioh  was  the  foremnner  of 
the  Boman.  His  earliest  known  work  bears 
the  date  of  1468,  and  bis  latest  that  of  1499, 
His  Pietd  in  the  cathedral  of  Aaun,  of  whioh 
only  a  portion  remains,  was  regarded  by  Tasari 
aa  hia  master  work.  His  other  works  are 
chiefly  found  in  Perugia  and  Foligno. 

ILIVED,  ilred,  or  Alfred  ef  Beveriej,  an  Eng- 
lish historioo,  died  probably  in  1129.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Yorkshire  and 
one  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  in  Beverley.  He  left  an  "Epitome 
of  Britdsh  Hiatory"  from  the  time  of  the  fiibu- 
lous  Bmtns  to  the  29th  year  of  Henry  L,  writ- 
ten in  good  Ijitan,  and  compiled  with  a  care 
QnuBOal  for  that  day.  It  was  published  by 
Heame  at  Oxford  in  ITIS.  The  work  bears  a 
strong  resemblaooe  to  tiiat  of  Oeofitey  irf  Mon- 
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numtii,  both  having  probably  been  drawn  trcaa 
the  same  socrces. 
iUTU,  i]^  or  OH,  a  northern  affluent  of  the 

Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians  of  east- 
ern Transylvania,  and,  after  flowing  B.  and  then 
W.,  crosses  the  Carpatluans  8.  m  Hermsnn- 
stadt,  traverses  Wailacbia,  and  emptiee  near 
Tuma,  opposite  Nicopolis.  Its  entire  conrae  ia 
about  S30  m.  Its  principal  tribatary  is  the 
Oltetz,  in  WaUachia. 

ILVJi,  or  Aiha,  Fen«de  llTam  de  IMaia, 
duke  oi^  a  Spanish  general  and  atatoRnan, 
bom  in  1G08,  cUed  Jan.  13,  1669.  He  waa 
descended  f^om  a  family  which  boasted  ita  ex- 
traction from  Byzantine  emperors ;  and  one  of 
bis  ancestors,  a  Palsologns,  conquered  Toledo, 
and  traoamitted  ita  appellation  as  a  family 
name.  From  his  eartieat  years  he  was  traioea 
to  arms,  and  imbibed  a  hatred  of  infidels,  which 
waa  afterword  naturally  transferred  to  tboee  at 
enmity  with  the  church  of  Borne.  At  16  years 
of  age  he  fought  at  Fontarabia.  and  in  1630  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  Onarles  V.  in  hia 
campaign  against  the  Turk^  At  this  period 
he  seemed  like  one  of  the  romantic  heroes  of 
obivaby.  On  one  oocaaion  be  rode  as  fast  as 
his  steed  could  bear  him  from  Hnn^y  to 
SpwJi  and  back  agiun,  merely  for  a  burned  viat 
to  bis  yoong  biide.  In  IG86  he  took  part  in 
Charles's  expedition  to  Tunis.  In  lM8-'7  be 
was  generslis^mo  in  the  war  against  the  Bmal- 
caldian  league,  winning  bis  greatest  honors  at 
the  battle  of  Uohlberg,  in  which  he  totally 
ront«d  the  Protestant  forces.  In  15C4  he  went 
with  the  Spaniab  crown  prince  to  England,  and 
shortly  before  that  prince's  accession  to  the 
throne  as  Philip  11.  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Y.  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  anny  in 
Italy,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Pope  Paul  lY. 
Although  be  reverenced  the  saccesaor  of  St, 
Peter,  be  was  greatly  displeased  with  Philip  for 
obli^ng  him  to  make  peace  with  the  pontdfiC 
whose  capital  he  had  seized.  To  patience  and 
cunning  he  united  ferocity  and  a  tbirat  for  blood 
Boaroely  human ;  be  hardly  knew  the  meaning 
of  pi^,  thoDgh  freqnentiy  alluding  to  his  cl^n- 
enoy  in  his  letters  to  Philip.  The  personal  tp- 
peorance  of  thia  extraordinary  man  well  menta 
deaoription.  He  was  toll,  thin,  erect,  with  a 
small  bead,  dark  ^>arkling  eyea,  cavemons 
cheeks,  and  a  stem  eiprea^on,  rendered  more 
striking  by  a  long,  thin,  waving,  and  silvered 
beard.  In  manners  be  was  cold  ^d  haughty, 
and  waa  even  more  inaccessible  than  his  royal 
master.  The  spoUation  of  the  cburobea  in  the 
Netherlands  by  the  iconoclasts  bad  enraged 
Pbi^  more  than  any  of  the  other  troublea  in 
his  Flemish  proviucea ;  and  their  armed  invauon 
having  been  determined  on,  10,000  picked  vet- 
erans were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  Kef^ised  a  passage  through 
the  French  dominions,  the  force  embarked  at 
Cartagena,  Ksy  10,  1567,  and  landed  at  Ge- 
noa. The  whole  army  waa  under  the  most  per- 
fect discipline,  and  attached  to  it  waa  a  force 
of  2,000  proatitntes,  enrolled  and  i^stribnted. 
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donbtlesB  to  prevent  the  troapt  from  en;  oot- 

rages  in  lands  through  which  Ibt  their  march. 
In  three  dirisions  thej  made  their  way  over 
Mont  Oeni&,  and  throagh  Savoj,  Burgundy, 
and  Lorraine,  and  without  the  least  opposition 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Fetherlands.  Great 
was  the  alarm  in  the  disaffected  provinces  when 
it  WB8  learned  that  Alva  was  on  bis  march. 
William  of  Oranse,  who  was  not  to  be  deceived 
bj  any  show  of  clemency,  had  retired  into 
Germany.  The  duke's  interviews  with  the 
dnehesa  of  Parma,  then  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, were  brief  and  formal;  bat  in  spite  of 
courtly  etiquette,  neither  conld  well  conceal 
dislike  of  the  other.  Margaret,  enraged  at 
being  superseded,  soon  took  her  departure,  and 
Alva  was  left  alone  to  fulfil  his  mission.  Es- 
tablishing his  headquarters  at  Brussels,  he  at 
once  proceeded  in  his  work  of  vengeance.  The 
"Council  of  Troubles"  was  setup,  to  inquire 
into  and  pnnisb  all  past  offences ;  and  so  merci- 
less were  its  labors,  that  it  was  styled  by  the 
populace  the  oouncU  of  blood.  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  two  idols  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  assertinK  tne  religions 
liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  bnt  who  were 
guilty  of  no  treason,  were  beheaded  in  the 
great  square  of  Bmssels,  Jane  5,  1S68.  The 
execution  of  other  popular  leaders  imme- 
diately followed;  burnings  at  the  stake  and 
decapitation  thenceforth  were  decreed  by 
wholesale,  and  dnrin^  the  whole  period  of 
Alva's  six  years'  admmistration  in  the  Neth- 
erlands blood  flowed  like  water.  ThroaEh- 
ent  Hie  land  his  name,  and  those  of  his  terrible 
subordinates  in  the  blood  conncil,  Keasels  and 
Vargas,  came  to  be  feared  and  bated.  The 
least  snspicion  of  any  person,  however  Inno- 
cent, especially  if  be  was  rich,  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  council ;  for  Alva  had  prom- 
ised before  he  left  Spun  to  enrich  the  treasury 
of  Philip  by  a  golden  river  a  yard  deep,  drawn 
from  the  confiscated  wealth  of  heretics;  he 
even  named  600,000  ducats  per  annum  as  the 
sum.  Military  operations  had  begun  before  the 
fatal  fith  of  June.  Count  Louis  of  Nassan 
having  invaded  Fricsland,  Alva  took  measures 
to  oppose  him  vigorously.  At  first  the  count 
met  with  some  success,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Heiligerlee  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  the 
duke  of  Aremberg,  who  was  killed.  Alva  was 
roused  to  fiiry  at  tiie  news,  and  to  expiate  the 
loss  of  the  duke  beheaded  IS  nobles  besides 
hastening  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
and  then  left  Brussels  to  meet  the  count  in  tiie 
fleld.  An  attempt  to  destroy  the  dikes  and  in- 
undate the  country  was  frustrated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Alva's  forces,  and  at  the  battie  of  Jem- 
mingen  he  utterly  routed  Louis  and  destroyed 
his  army.  William  of  Orange  persevered,  and, 
mustering  another  army,  sought  in  vain  to 
bring  Alva  to  an  engagement.  Twenty-nine 
times  did  the  prince  change  his  encampment, 
and  as  often  aid  the  Spanish  forces  hover  in 
his  rear.  The  duke's  skill  in  the  campaign  of 
1668  was  a  masterpiece  of  tactics;  he  had  no- 


thing to  gain,  the  princa  everything  to  hope 

for,  by  a  battie.  The  country  people  c^  Brabant, 
the  scene  of  this  masterly  mactivity,  refused 
the  prince  snpplies ;  and  Alva  had  caused  the 
irons  to  be  taken  out  of  every  mill,  so  that  not 
a  bushel  of  com  could  be  ground  in  the  prov- 
ince. Frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  a  battie,  Wil- 
liam was  farther  dqect«d  by  the  snpineneas  of 
the  country.  Not  a  single  city  opened  its  ntes 
to  him ;  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  Netherlands 
and  disband  his  army  soon  after,  while  Alva 
erected  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  himself  in 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  ordered  a  series 
of  magnificent  fStea  to  lie  celebrated  at  Brussels. 
He  was  soon  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  EliEa- 
beth  of  England,  who  had  seized  in  her  ports 
|BOO,000  of  Spanish  funda.  Alva  retaliated  fay 
ordering  the  arrest  of  every  Englishman  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  seizure  of  all  their  prop- 
erty ;  and  between  the  two  angry  ^rrb^ 
Flemish  prosperity  was  well  nigh  annihilated. 
But  the  duke  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
forcing  a  golden  stream  to  fiow  into  the  kins'i 
coffers;  with  all  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  be 
was  a  wretched  financier;  and  so  far  from  sop- 
porting  his  army  on  the  confiscations  of  t£« 
people,  and  supplying  Philip  with  gold  be^c^ 
be  boasted  he  would,  during  the  nx 


of  his  rule  twenty-five  millions  of  money  were 
sent  to  bhn  fh>m  Spain,  yet  he  left  the  Nether- 
lands without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury.   Among 


his  odious  schemes  w 


a  tax  of  the  hundredth 


and  personal,  to  be  paid  instantly  and  coUeeted 
once ;  a  perpetual  tax  of  the  twentieth  peony, 
or  S  per  cent,  on  every  transfer  of  real  eotate; 
and  a  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  10  pw  orait, 
assessed  upon  every  article  of  merohandiM  or 


sooner  was  this  n 
imposition  declared  than  every  one  in  the  land 
excepting  the  dnke  himself  perceived  how  ut- 
terly abortive  and  ridiculous  a  scheme  it  wonld 
Srove.  The  towns  rebelled,  and  examples  b; 
ozena  were  made  of  refractory  citizens  to  no 
purpose.  The  king  was  petitioned,  and  finally, 
aft«r  all  the  severity  of  Alva,  a  temporary  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  the  towns  were 
to  pay  $2,000,000  yearly  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  that  is,  ontil  the  month  of  August, 
1£t1.  At  len^  nniversal  revolt  was  man- 
ifested. The  shops  were  alt  doeed-  "  the 
brewers  refused  to  brew,  the  bakers  to 
bake,  the  tapsters  to  tap."  Alva  thereupon 
resolved  to  bong  18  of  the  tradesmen  of  Brus- 
sels at  the  doors  of  their  own  shops,  without 
trial.  This  summary  work  was  prevented, 
however,  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Briel 
by  the  "  Water  Bef^^ars,"  adherents  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  revolution  and  capture 
of  Flushing  soon  followed,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  year  16T2  was  distingnishcd  by  a  series  of 
triumphs  for  the  patriot  party.  The  nation 
shook  off  its  fetters  in  one  sudden  bound  ot  en- 
thusiasm, and  Oudewster,  Dort,  Leyden,  Grw- 
knm,  Goada,  Horn,  Alkmaar,  Edam,  and  many 
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o^er  towns,  ranged  themselTea  under  tLe 
Htandard  of  the  prinoe  of  Orange.  Hu  triampb, 
however,  was  wiort,  for  the  oewa  of  the  maa- 
E«cre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  August,  fell  with 
fKghtfol  effect  npon  his  followers,  atterlj  par- 
al^zins  their  hopes  and  efforts;  his  armies 
melted  swa^,  the  towns  forswore  their  alle- 
'  3  him,  and  almost  in  solitude  he  re- 


fore  considered  Charles  IX.  of  France 
ail;,  and  was  expecting  an  anny  of  aswstance 
led  by  Admiral  Coligni,  when  he  heard  the 
Dews  of  his  murder.  On  many  of  the  offending 
cities,  even  thoee  which  returned  to  obedi- 
ence, Spanish  vengeance  fell  with  terrible  ret- 
ribution. At  length,  at  the  siege  of  Alkmaar, 
niter  investiDg  the  city  for  seven  weeks,  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  retreat;  and  from 
that  moment  a  brighter  day  dawned  on  the 
Netherlands.  Fin^j,  disgnsted  with  the 
hopelessness  of  his  cause,  and  farions  at  the 
intrignee  of  thoee  in  power  about  him,  Alva 
obtain^  his  recall,  received  his  successor,  Don 
Luis  de  Beqnesens  y  Znfliga,  Nov.  17,  1673, 
and  on  the  leth  of  the  next  month  left  the 
provincee  for  ever.  His  parting  advice  was, 
that  every  dty  in  the  Netherlands  should  be 
burned  to  the  ^nnd,  eioept  a  few  to  be  per- 
numently  gamaoned;  and  he  boasted  that 
during  his  six  years'  rule  he  had  caused  18,000 
peraoDs  to  be  execnted.  But  to  this  immense 
number  must  be  added  those  who  perished  by 
siege,  battle,  and  mercileaa  slaughter ;  and  the 
list  defies  all  computation.  Every  conceivable 
mode  of  death  and  torture  was  wreaked  npon 
the  victims  of  bis  royal  master's  vengeance. 
At  the  sack  of  Haarlem  800  citizens,  tied  two 
and  two  and  back  to  back,  were  thrown  Into  the 
lake ;  and  at  Zn^hen  500  more,  in  the  same 
manner,  were  drowned  in  the  river  Yvel. 
TboosandB  of  women  were  publicly  violated, 
and  onbom  infanta  ripped  from  the  wombs  of 
their  mothers.  Yet  Alva  was  always  com- 
plaining to  Philip  II.  of  the  ni^nst  hatred 
shown  toward  hiio,  and  the  "  ingratitude  "  of 
the  N'etberlonderB  in  return  for  hia  "  clemency." 
He  was  well  received  by  Philip  II.,  but  some 
time  afterward  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  mon- 
arch, from  espousing  the  cause  of  his  own  son, 
who  had  debauched  a  moid  of  honor.  He  was 
imprisoned  and  banished  antil  required  for  the 
conquest  of  Portngsl.  This  he  accomplished 
in  1580,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

ILTlk,  Almr,  or  Mscbery,  a  native  state  of 
Hindosttm,  in  K^pootana,  between  lat.  27°  4' 
and  28°  18'  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  7'  and  77°  14'  E. ; 
area,  8,678  »q.  m. ;  pop.  about  280,000,  It  is 
a  hilly  district,  inhabited  b^  a  savage,  predatory 
people  known  as  Uewattis,  and  long  famons 
for  their  hostility  to  Europeans.  Under  Brit- 
ish influence,  however,  their  rude  character 
baa  bees  greatly  modified.  The  state  is  gov- 
erned by  a  r^ah  who  is  under  the  control  of 
the  governor  general's  agent  for  tiie  Rajpoot 
vtatdB. — Unt,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the 
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base  of  a  rocky  range,  110  m.  S.  S,W.  of  Delhi 
and  000  m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  amalL 
ill-bnilt  town,  surrounded  by  a  wretched  mod 
wall,  and  overlooked  by  a  fort  on  the  hilL 
The  rajah's  palace  and  some  Hindoo  temples 
are  the  principal  bnildiogs. 

ALVIKADO,  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  town  is  utu- 
ated  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  river,  about  8  m. 
from  iU  mouth,  and  36  m.  S.  E.  of  Vera  Oniz; 
pop.  about  2,000.  It  condsta  mostly  of  cane 
cottages  roofed  with  palm  leaves.  The  conn- 
try  south  of  the  river  has  numerous  planta- 
tiong  of  oacao,  and  produces  much  rice^  both  of 
which  articles  are  sent  to  the  other  states  of 
Mexico.  There  is  a  dockytvd  at  Alvarado, 
and  a  port  capable  of  admitting  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding IS  feet  draught]  and  it  has  conrider- 
able  commerce  with  Vera  Cms.  The  climate 
is  very  unhealthy. 

ILTIUDO,  Pcdr*  de,  one  of  the  conaneron  of 
Spanish  America,  bom  at  Bad^oz  toward  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  died  in  1641.  In 
1S18  be  sailed  with  his  four  brothers  for  Cuba, 
whence  he  acccunpanied  Gr^alva  in  his  explor- 
ing expedition  along  the  coast  of  the  Amerioan 
continent.  Qrijalva  wss  so  delighted  with  the 
aspect  of  the  country  that  he  called  it  New 
Spun,  and  sent  Alvturado  back  to  Cuba  to  re- 
port to  Governor  Velasquez  what  they  hod 
seen  and  what  they  had  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  about  the  inunenae  empire  of  Montezu- 
ma. In  Febmary,  1619,  be  oooompanied 
Cortes  in  his  expedition,  and  took  on  active 
and  remarkable  port  in  all  the  incidents  of  the 
conquest  of  Uexico.  Cortes,  while  engaged  in 
the  battle  against  Narvaez,  left  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico under  charge  of  Alvarado,  but  by  his  cruel- 
ty and  rapacity  the  latter  caused  on  insurreo- 
tion,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
the  famous  retreat  of  the  night  of  July  1,  1620 
(la  fl««A«  trUle),  Alvarado  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  gallant  exploits,  and  to  commemo- 
rate bis  bravery  an  enormous  ditch  over  which 
he  leaped  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my is  called  to  thjsday  "el  salto  de  Alvarado." 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  received  with 
great  honor  by  Charles  V.,  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Guatemala,  which  he  hod  conquered 
in  1C2S.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  illns- 
trioua  house  of  Cueva,  from  which  the  dnkee  of 
Albncfuerque  Kt  descended,  and  returned  to 
America,  socompanied  by  a  host  of  adven- 
turers. Guatemala  became  highly  proqierous 
under  his  government.  Having  authority  to 
extend  his  oonqueata,  he  embarked  on  the  Pa- 
cific BO  expedition  of  600  men  to  effect  the 
capture  of  Quito,  and  landed  near  Cape  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  marched  into  the  interi- 
or ;  bnt  among  the  Andes  he  met  the  forces  of 
PizsTTo,  prepared  to  reust  hia  advance.  Dis- 
claiming any  intention  to  interfere  with  hia 
countryman's  rights,  he  received  120,000 
pieces  of  ^ght  as  an  indemnification  for  his 
outlay  and  losses,  and,  after  a  friendly  meeting 
with  the  conquerors  of  Pern,  returned  to  Gua- 
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tflmals.  Yiating  Spain  soon  aftenrard,  he  op- 
peosed  the  emperor  «  di«plea«nre  at  this  affair, 
obt^ed  in  addition  to  oil  former  command 
the  govemorship  of  EoDdorat,  and  then  fitted 
ont  from  Guatemala  a  new  eipedition  of  dis- 
covery, couMBting  of  12  large  Bhipa  two  galleja, 
BOO  Boldiera,  160  horsea,  and  a  large  retinae 
of  Indiana.  Sailing  W.  and  N.  W.  along  tbe 
Mexican  coast,  he  was  driven  hj  Btreaa  of 
weather  into  the  portof  LoaFueblosde  Avalos, 
in  Michoacan.  Here  a  memenger  from  the 
Bpaniarda  of  the  interior  asked  his  as^stance  in 

eatting  dovra  a  revolt  of  the  Chiehimecaa  of 
eir  GaDcia.  Be  landed  with  a  part  of  his 
force,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  encampment 
of  hifl  coantTTmeii,  and  with  them  attacked 
the  Indians,  who  were  strongl;  po8t«d  among 
the  monntains.  Tbe  Spaniards  were  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  and  Alvarado  was  killed  bj 
hia  horse  falling  opon  him  at  the  crossing  of  a 
river.    The  eipedition  was  then  abandoned. 

ILTIBEZ,  FnadiM,  a  Portuguese  traveDer, 
bom  in  Ccrimbra,  died  aft«r  1540.  Re  was 
chaplain  of  King  Emanuel,  and  In  161G  sc- 
oompanied  his  embassy  to  tne  ncgas  or  empe- 
ror of  Abj'SBinia,  then  known  to  the  Forta- 
guese  as  Frester  John.  Going  first  to  India, 
ther  were  delayed  by  varioiu  caoseB,  among 
which  was  the  death  of  the  original  ambassa- 
dor, Dnarte  Galvam,  and  the  sabBtitntion  of 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Lima,  a  soldier  qiiit«  tinfit  for 
the  charge.  Landing  at  Uassowah  April  6, 
1630,  their  Journey  through  tbe  interior  was 
beset  with  many  difficnItieB  and  dangers;  but 
at  last,  on  Oct.  20,  they  were  received  at  the- 
temporary  court  of  the  negns,  an  encampment 
in  Bhoa.  Alvarei:  made  himself  aooeptame  to 
all  parties,  especially  to  the  Abyssinian  priest- 
hood, who  respected  his  reltgioos  character, 
and  to  the  negns,  who  conceived  such  an  admi- 
ration for  him  that  he  appointed  him  ambaaaa- 
dor  to  the  Vatican — a  misdon  which  Alvarei 
could  oidv  diacharga  many  years  afterward,  in 
1688.  The  embassy  left  the  Abyssinian  court 
at  the  beginning  of  16S1,  with  a  view  of  re- 
taming  to  Portugal;  but  aquarrel  which  broke 
out  among  the  company,  and  which  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  negns,  led  to  their  re- 
maining in  Abysainia  tID  1G2S,  when  Alvarez 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received 
with  gnat  distinction  by  John  III.,  King 
Emannel  having  died  tn  1G21.  The  king 
prompted  him  to  compile  an  account  of  his  ob- 
•ervaljons  during  hie  six  years'  stay  in  Abyssin- 
ia ;  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  itinerary  in 
"five  books,  which  was  published  in  Lisbon  in 
1G40,  under  the  title  Verdadeira  Ii\formaflIo  do 
PruU  JoOo  dot  India*.  Only  a  few  copies 
were  printed,  and  it  soon  became  very  rare.  A 
mntdlated  oopy  was  obtained  by  Ramnsio,  in 
wboee  collection  will  be  found  "The  Journey 
in  Etbi^a  of  Francisco  Alvarez." 

ALTIUX  Jul,  a  Ueiican  general,  leader  of 
the  revolDtion  which  in  IBGG  drove  Santa  Anna 
from  power,  bom  about  ITEK),  diedin  1667.  He 
was  of  Indian  blood,  and  alwaya  ezerctaed  en 


eitraordbary  inflnence  over  tbe  people  of 
southern  Mexico.  Being  governor  of  Guerrero 
in  18B8,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  rousing  hia 
mountaineers  to  insurrection.     The  outbreak 


Alvarez,  In  March,  1864,  which  became  noted 


lican  institutions  were  proposed  to  the  people. 
After  Santa  Anna's  downfall.  Gen.  Carrera  was 
intrusted  for  sii  months  with  the  chargeof  the 
government,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
m  September  in  favor  of  Alvarez,  whose  nom- 
ination aa  prendent  of  Mexico  was  ratified  by 
the  assembly  of  Cuemavaci^  which  for  that 
purpose  he  bad  convoked  himself  on  Oct  4, 
1855,  On  Nov.  IB  he  made  his  entry  into 
Mexico,  escorted  by  a  body  guard  of  Indians. 
His  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and '  the  army  met  with  such  opposition  ^at 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  substituting  in  hia 
place  his  former  minister  Comonfort,  Deo.  11 : 
and  after  procuring  (200,000  from  the  national 
exchequer,  and  what  arms  and  mnnitiona  he 
could  get^e  returned  to  southern  Mexico. 

iLVISm,  Jstepk,  baron,  an  Austrian  field 
marshal,  hem  in  Transylvania,  Feb.  1,  1786, 
died  in  Buda,  Sept.  25,  1810.  He  diatin- 
gnished  himselif  during  the  seven  years'  war 
at  Torgati,  at  the  capture  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
in  the  engagement  at  TOplitz.  During  the 
peace  he  introdnced  many  reforms  in  the  tactics 


against  the  Turk^  ani  although  he  dia  not 
succeed  in  reducing  Belgrade,  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
lteut«nant  field  marshal.  Subseqnently  he  was 
sent  to  Li^  to  quell  an  insurrection.  He  was 
notsaccefioul,  but  the  confidence  in  his  ability  aa 
a  tactician  remained  the  same,  and  in  17Q0,  aAer 
the  defeats  of  Beaulien  and  Wurmser,  he  waa 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  i 
Bonaparte.  He  obtained  some  s 
tagea  over  the  French  at  the  Bcalda,  at  B 
and  at  Vicenxa,  but  he  lost  the  two  great 
battles  of  Areola  (Say.  17,  1TS6)  and  Eivoll 
(Jan.  14,  1797),  and  was  recalled,  and  even 
accused  of  treachery.  The  emperor  Francis, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  military  pnpila,  did 
not  notice  these  inqratations,  and  appointed  him 
In  17SB  superior  commander  of  Hnngarj, 
where  he  reorganized  the  army,  and  10  rears 
later  made  him  field  marahaL 

ILXIVCfat,  Jrtoaa  IiylM  tsb,  a  German  poet, 
bom  in  Vienna,  Jan.  24, 17G6,  died  May  1. 1767. 
Though  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  held  the  title  of 
court  advocate,  he  availed  himself  of  his  legal 
station  only  to  arrange  disputes  or  plead  for  tne 
poor.  His  principal  productions  are  two  ohiv- 
alresque  epics  in  Wieland's  style,  Daolin  voa 
JIfairu  and  Slicmberii.  Bis  works  were  pnl> 
lished  in  Vienna  in  1S12  in  10  rola. 

ALZET,  a  town  in  the  grand  dnchy  of  Hesse^ 
province  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  rituated  on  the 
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AUADEUS 

Sell,  18  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Menti;  pop.  in  1867, 
0,358.  The  chief  indoatrieB  are  tamung  and 
the  msnofBctare  of  tobacco.  It  was  fotinded 
in  the  time  of  the  Som&ns,  and  had  for  some 
time  in  the  middle  ages  Ita  own  lords,  ruins 
of  whoae  casUe  are  still  extant 

IHiDETS,  a  name  very  common  in  the  ralmg 
ftmilj  of  Savor,  and  first  borne  b/  the  eldest 
■on  d  Goant  Humbert,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  centnry.  The  most  noteworthy  rnlers  of 
this  name  are :  L  l«adeu  V>,  coant  of  Savoy, 
the  BOd  of  Tbomas  II.,  bom  in  1349,  sncceeded 
hia  nnole  Philip  in  12SG,  and  died  at  Avignon 
in  1323.  He  obtained  the  sarname  of  Great 
He  largely  increased  bis  dominions  by  marriage, 

eircliase,  and  donationsL  Among  his  exploits 
mentioned  a  repnlse  of  the  TorkH  from 
Rhodes,  then  in  the  possession  of  ttie  knights  of 
St.  John,  a  tiiomph  which  was  believed  to  have 
l«d  to  the  adoption  of  the  "cross  of  Savoy," 
■Dd  the  device  F.  E.  R.  T.,  or  F  E  R  T,  gener- 
ally eiplained  by  Fortitvdo  <ju»  Jihodvm 
t«nuit;  bnt  both  the  exploit  and  the  explana- 
tion are  now  conmdered  nnanthentio.  His 
daughter  was  married  to  Andronicna  III., 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  order  to  induce 
Pope  John  XXn.  to  preach  a  croaade  in  &vor 
of  nis  Bon-in-law,  he  nndertook  a  Jonrney  to 
Avignon,  where  he  died.  IL  iHsdeis  TIIL, 
oonnt  of  Savoy,  ssd  for  some  time  pope  or 
■nti-pope,  locceeded  his  fhther  Amadens  Vll. 
in  1391.  He  purchased  the  country  of  Gene- 
Tois  for  46,000  florins,  and  thus  the  honse  of 
Bsvoy  became  so  powerful  Qiei.  the  emperor 
Bi^amnnd  tn  141 S  erected  Savoy  into  a  dnchy. 
J<Min  Falaologns,  dnke  of  Montferrat,  agreed 
to  hold  the  marqnisate  of  Uontferrat  as  a  flef 
of  the  honse  of  Savoy.  By  marriage  and  dona- 
lion  Amadens  made  yet  farther  aoqoisitioni. 
In  1484,  however,  he  abandoned  his  duchy  to 
his  son  and  retired  to  the  mona^ry  ot  RiiMalie, 
wher«  he  lived  so  laxnrioasly  that/atrw  R^aUU 
became  a  sapng  in  the  French  language,  signi- 
fying to  make  good  cheer.  He  hod  never 
received  holy  orders,  bnt  was  elected  pope  and 
erowned  at  Basel  by  the  eardinsl  of  Aries, 
under  the  title  of  Felix  T.  The  papal  digmty 
iraa  cont«sted  by  EngeDidB  IT.,  who  was  aop- 
ported  by  France,  England,  Italy,  Sp^n,  and 
Bongarf.  Eogenlns  died,  sad  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  elected  Thomas  de  Sariana  (Nioholto  V.). 
Amadens  resigned  the  papal  crown  in  hig 
&vor  In  1440,  stipulating,  however,  that  h* 
■honld  be  perpetaal  apostolical  legate  in  his 
late  temporal  dominions,  that  he  ahonid  con- 
tinne  to  wear  the  pontlncal  dress  exoept  in  a 
few  psrticDlars,  that  he  need  not  go  to  Rome  to 
attend  any  general  connoil,  and  that  the  pope 
■honld  rise  to  receive  hinL  and  permit  him  to 
kJM  his  cheek  instead  of  his  foot 

IHlDXin  I.  (iMafce  Fer«uade  Aril),  kfaig 
tg  Spain,  dnke  of  Aoeta,  second  Mm  of 
King  Victor  Emanael  of  Italy,  horn  May  80, 
184S.  He  early  held  the  rank  of  lientenant 
general  in  the  Italian  army  and  that  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  navy,  and  showed  much  interest 
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In  naval  aStt&n.  He  married,  Uay  SO,  1667,  the 
wealthy  Italian  princess  Maria  del  Pozzo  della 
Cistema,  whose  mother  was  a  countess  de  Me- 
rode.  HisDomiDationaskingofSpBin.propoaod 
by  Gen.  Prim,  was  sanctioned  by  Victor  Eman- 
uel, sahjeot  to  the  approval  of  the  European 
powers,  which  was  given  in  October,  1870,  end 
to  the  ratification  by  a  m^ority  of  the  cortes, 
which  took  place  on  Nov,  Ifl.  He  reached 
Madrid  Jan.  2,  1871,  Gen.  Prim  having  been 
assaaanated  four  days  previonaly.  He  was  him- 
self beset  by  asaaanns  (July,  1873),  hj  Carlist 
risings,  and  byother  dangers  and  administrntive 
difficulties.  Becoming  disco u raged,  he  abdica- 
ted the  throne  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  Feb, 
II,  1S7S,  and  returned  to  Italy,  the  cortes  imme^ 
diatelyproolaimiog  and  organizing  a  repablio. 

UUDI8  OF  GlCt,  the  mythical  hero  of  one 
of  the  early  romances  of  chivalry,  written 
by  Yasco  de  Lobeira,  a  gentleman  of  the  Por- 
tuguese court,  who  died  in  1408.  The  Portn- 
guese  original  is  lost,  and  the  earliest  known 
version  is  the  Spanish  one  of  Montolvo,  made  be- 
tween 1492  and  1504.  It  has  beeo  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  extended  to  five 
times  its  original  length,  and  was  the  most 
popular  as  it  IS  the  best  of  all  the  Actions  of  its 
class.  Amadis,  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  knight, 
is  supposed  to  have  flonrished  soon  after  the 
banning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have 
gone  through  a  variety  of  adventures  in  Eng- 
knd,  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  more  or 
less  imaginary  countries.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
imaginarr  kiiw  of  Oanl  ^rhaps  Wales),  and 
crowns  bis  aaventores  by  martring  Oriana, 


daughter  of  Lisoarte,  king  of  England. 

UiDM,  an  E.  eonnty  tf  OaUfomia,  bordering 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bonnded  S.  E.  by  the 
Amador  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin; pop,  in  1870,  9,683,  of  whnn  1,627  were 
Chinese.  Gold,  copper,  marble,  and  qoartc 
abonnd.  The  prodnotions  in  1870  were  10,678 
bnshels  of  wheat,  61,816  of  barley,  88  760  of 
com,  78J)10  lbs.  of  wool,  and  54,166  gallons  of 
wine.  There  were  3A  quartz  mills  for  the  pro- 
dnetira  of  gold,  9  saw  mills,  and  2  aawSpvpvn. 
Capital,  Jackson. 

A1UUU&  the  eon  of  Alorio  H.,  and  last 
Ytrigothio  kdng  <if  Sp^  born  in  601,  ^ed 


have  mpplanted  him  had  not  his  grand&ther 
Theodono,  king  of  the  Ostrc^oths,  seised  the 

throne  and  preserved  it  for  his  grandson  until 
be  reached  muihood.  He  married  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  527, 
and  having  treated  her  with  great  cruelty  to 
indnce  her  to  embrace  Arianism,  her  brother 
Childebert  marched  against  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  battle.    He  was  killed  in  the  Sight 

UUUSOirnU,  or  imuAtka,  daughter  of 
Tbeodorio  the  Great,  king  of  the  OstrMoths, 
bom  In  498,  died  in  636.  Her  husband  Eiitha- 
rio  having  died,  her  intellect  and  learning  de- 
cided Theodorio  to  moke  her  regent  of  Ital; 
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doring  tie  toinoritj  of  ber  soD  Athalarie,  to 

whom  lie  bequeathed  that  kingdom.  Assum- 
ing power  in  626,  and  avulins  herself  of  the 
Ma  of  Gaseiodonis,  Bhe  showed  great  adminis- 
trative talent;  bat  her  efibrta  to  educate  her 
son  were  thwarted  bj  the  Gothic  nobles  and 
by  his  own  intractable  dispoution,  and  his  de- 
baucheries destroyed  him  in  his  yonth.  She 
Still  endeavored  to  ret^  power,  but  through 
the  mflnence  of  Jnstinian  was  imprisoned  and 
strangled  br  her  cousin  Theodatns,  whom  she 
had  married  and  mode  co-regent. 

IMILEKITES,  a  Bedouin  tribe,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Arabian  traditions,  lived  in  very  early 


e  first  known  by  the  Israelites,  they  inhab- 
ited the  peninsnla  of  Sinai  and  its  neighbor- 
hood to  the  north,  thns  controlling  the  routes 
across  the  igthmus  of  Suez.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  defeated  by  the  four  kings,  and  again 
(U  harassing  the  march  of  the  Israelitos  out 
of  E^ypL  They  were  afterward  defeated  at 
Rephidun,  but  in  turn  vanquished  the  Israelites 
near  Hormah,  where  they  had  the  Canaanites 
as  allies.  They  are  mentioned  several  times 
after  this,  but  no  longer  as  powerfn] ;  and  they 
■eem  to  have  iwen  almost  exterminated  by  Saul 
and  David. 

UULFI,  a  city  and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  dq  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  S4  m.  S.  E. 
of  Naples ;  pop.  about  5,000,  and  with  several 


independent  villages  about  7,000.  It  is  encir- 
cled by  mountains  and  precipices,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  gorge,  from  which  a  little  torrent  dashes 


bishop's  see  since  98T,  and  besides  the  ancient 
cathedral,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  there  are 
fteveral  fine  churches  and  a  Capuchin  convent. 
The  coasting  trade,  fisheries,  and  tnannfactures 
of  paper,  soap,  and  macaroni  are  tlie  principal 
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indnstries.    The  macaroni  of  Amalfi  is  Amons, 

and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. — 
AmalS  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
4th  century,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  6th,    It  early  became  an  independent  re- 
public, governed  by  doges,  and  the  principal 
centre  of  eastern  trade,  with  a  popnlalion  of 
60,000,  the  dependent  territory  compri«ng500,- 
000.  Itori^nat«danewmaritimecode(yii^^ 
Amalphitana),  introduced  into  Europe  an  im- 
proved knowledge  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  preserved  the  earliest  known  MS.  of  the 
Pandects.     The  inhabitants  also  acqnired  dis- 
tinction in  the  crusades  as  the  founders  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
the  knights  of  Ualta  derived  their  name.     Id 
1075  Bobert  Gniscard  was  called  to  the  aid  of 
the  republic  agEunst  the  duke  of  Salerno,  and 
afterwardanneiedit  to  his  dukedom  of  Apulia; 
but  it  maintained  a  partial  independence  till 
118],  when  it  capitulated  to  King  Roger  of 
Sicily,  retuning  the  right  of  municiDal  'self- 
government.    Its  decline  in  commercial  impor- 
tance was  hastened  by  wars  with  the  Pisons, 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  its  har- 
iMr  from  the  12th  century,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  quays  and  public  works  by  a  great  storm 
in  1S48.    In  lat^  times  the  titles  of  dnka  and 
prince  of  Amalfi  were  held  by  various  families, 
IHALCIH  (Gr.  iuo,  tc«ether,  and  r<^lv,  to 
marry;   or    according    to   some,    a&Xayiia,    an 
emollient^  from  /laf^eaav,  to  soften),  an  alloy  of 
two  or  more  metals,  one 
of  which  must  ba  mercu- 
ry.   This  metal  has  a  re- 
markable power  of  dis- 
solving most  of  the  other 
metals  and  forming  com> 
binations  that  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  various 
uses ;    and,  moreover,  as 
the  mercury  is  eawly  ex- 
pelled from  them  by  heat, 
these    combinations     are 
nsed  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing   other  metals  into  a 
oondition    of    convenient 
application  to  many  pur- 
poses.     Thus,    gilding    is 
sometimes      effected      bj 
washing  other  metals  with 
a  solution  of  gold  in  mer- 
cury.     The    mercniT    is 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  the 
gold  remains  coating  the 
snriiu;e.    A  process  is  pat- 
ented in  England  for  covering  iron  with  £mc, 
which  is  based  on  this  principle.    A  considerable- 
degree  of  cold  is  produced  in  forming  some  amal- 
gams.    Thus,  in  mixing  at  a  temperature  of  65° 
P.  1 1 9  parts  of  tin  and  301  of  lead,  both  in  filings. 
284  of  bismuth  in  fine  powder,  and  1,616  of 
mercury,  the  temperature  falls  to  18°.    Hanj 
of  the  amalgams  are  definite  compounds,  fron, 
which  the  mercury  in  excess  may  be  equec^e'l 
out ;  but  sometimes  tlie  liquid  that  thus  escapes 
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Ii  fonnd  to  be  itulf  an  Mndgam,  oontaining  a 
emaller  proportaoo  of  the  harder  metals,  seem- 
tng  to  indicate  tvo  definite  oompoondB  of  dif- 
ferent proportions.  This  is  observed  with  the 
■maTgaiii  of  aMTCTOj  with  ffllver,  and  also  with 
tin.  In  tinning  mirrors,  the  glBss  plates  are 
kid  upon  Bmooth  stone  tables  oovered  with 
the  anialgnm.  The  solid  portions  adhere  in  a 
thin  film  to  the  glass ;  and  this  is  a  compound 
of  atomic  proportions.  The  liquid  squeezed  out 
bj  the  weight  placed  upon  the  glass  proves 
also  to  be  an  amalgam  containing  hut  a  small 


proportion  of  tin.— Amalgams  are  prepared  br 
pntting  the  harder  met^^  reduoed  to  small 
■ize,  in  mercury,  and  dissolving  them  with 


withont  heat,  as  ma,j  ho  reqnired.  When  the 
metals  are  not  easiij  dissolved,  they  may  be 
nibbed  together  or  tritarated  in  s  mortar,  or 
melted,  and  the  mercu^  heated  and  poured 
into  the  fnsed  metai.  This  is  the  process  for 
preparing  an  amalgam  of  4  parts  mercury,  2 
ciDo,  and  1  part  tin,  for  the  electrical  machine. 
The  cine  is  first  melted,  the  tin  added,  and 
then  the  hot  mercory  stirred  in.  It  is  to 
be  shaken  till  cold,  then  triturated  and  sifted 
Id  a  fine  neve.  An  amalgam  of  mercury 
with  iron  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  in 
ft  mortar  clean  iron  filings  and  seine  am^gam, 
and  adding  a  solution  of  perohloride  of  iron. 
By  rubbing  and  heatjng  this  mixture  a  bright 


g  combination  in  definite  proportions , 
and  there  is  also  a  native  amalgam  of  this 
character  of  mercury  with  ulver.  This  is 
fbond  in  dodecahedral  crystals,  consisting  of  1 
atom  of  silver  and  2  of  mercni7=36  per  cent 
of  the  one  and  S4  of  the  other.    One  part  of 

Eld  heated  with  0  parts  of  mercury  crystol- 
es  on  cooling  in  fonr-sided  prisms.  Tin 
amalgam  made  of  8  parte  of  mercury  and  1  of 
tin  forms  cnble  crystals.  Amalgams  freed  from 
their  excess  of  mercury  are,  when  freshly  made, 
dry  pasty  sabstancea,  which  soon  become  hard 
like  stone.  This  property  makes  some  of  them 
convenient  for  filling  cavities  of  teeth,  but  the 
iqjuiy  the  mercuir  may  effect  upon  the  system 
rwdera  their  use  highly  objectionable. 

UUliCUUTION,  the  process  of  extracting 
g(dd  and  silver  from  the  gaognes  in  which  they 
occur  in  nature  by  combining  them  witii  mer- 
onry.  The  ores  are  crushed  and  then  washed 
tlirongh  different  machines  in  which  mercury 
is  placed.  This  seizes  upon  the  little  particles 
of  the  metals  that  come  in  contact  with  it,  and 
brings  them  together  into  one  moss,  from 
which  the  earthy  matters  are  all  washed  awny. 
Any  greasy  substance  present  almost  wholly 
prevents  this  effect,  the  grease  adhering  in  a 
film  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  thus 
rendering  impracticable  the  close  contnct  ne- 
oeosary  for  their  union.  The  amalgam  is  from 
time  to  time  taken  out  of  the  washing  machines, 
ftjneezed  through  cloth  or  dressed  deerskin,  the 
liquid  portion  replaced,  and  the  solid  distilled 
in  an  apparatus  suitable  for  saving  the  mer- 
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onry,  which  is  then  ready  for  nse  upon  another 
lot  of  ore.  The  silver  r^dne  from  distillation 
needs  refining  to  render  it  perfectly  pure. 
There  are  two  processes  for  separating  silver 
from  its  ores  by  amalgamation — the  European 
prooess  in  barrels,  and  tbe  American  in  heaps. 
The  ore  is  treated  in  the  European  process  by 
pulverizing  the  ore  snd  roasting  it  with  an  ad- 
nuxture  of  common  salt ;  by  this  means  all  the 
silver,  which  was  originally  a  sulphide,  is  con- 
verted into  the  chloride.  The  roast^  ore  is 
then  placed  in  barrels  which  can  be  revolved 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  thoroughly  loosened 
and  stirred  up  with  water.  Iron  in  the  form 
of  nails  or  scrap  b  then  added,  which  takes  the 
ciilorine  from  me  silver  and  yields  the  latter  in 
the  metellic  aUte.  Mercnry  is  tiien  added  in 
larger  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  amalgamate 
alt  the  ulver.  Alter  the  barrel  has  revolved 
for  an  hour  or  more  the  mercury  will  have  ta- 
ken up  the  silver,  and  is  then  drawn  off.  This 
mercnry  is  filtered  and  distilled  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  American  process  of  amalgama- 
tion in  heaps  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity, 
and  although  not  so  perfect  in  its  extraction 
of  silver,  it  does  not  require  fuel  and  expenuve 
apparatus.  The  ore  is  first  broken  np  to  the 
size  of  a  pea  by  means  of  rude  stomps,  and  then 
ground  to  fine  powder  in  round  cylindrical 
tubs  with  bottoms  of  stone.  Each  tub  has  a 
horizontal  arm  revolving  with  its  oentre  upon 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  tub,  and  having  at  each 
end  a  chain  attached  to  a  stone  weighing  from 
60  to  100  pounds.  When  the  arm  is  revolved, 
tbeee  atones  are  dragged  round  and  pulverize 
the  ore.  The  ore  Is  then  placed  on  an  amalga- 
mating fioor  built  of  stone,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
little  Htlt  and  mercnry.  After  some  days  the 
mercury  is  collected,  filtered,  and  distiUed  as 
above  described,  to  save  thesUver. 

iMAl.li,  Imii^  duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Dnke  Oharles  of  Brnnswiok- 
WolfenbOttel,  bom  Oct.  24, 178B,  died  April  10, 
ISOT.  She  was  married  to  Bnke  Ernest  of 
Weimar  in  1T66.  After  her  husband's  death 
in  1768  she  took  the  reins  of  government,  and 
held  them  so  well  that  Baze- Weimar  was  able 
speedily  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  escaped  the  famine  of  1773. 
In  1776  she  reogned  the  administratioD  to  her 
son,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature.  For  80  years  she  lived  in  the  soci- 
ety of  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder,  Schiller,  and 
otJier  men  of  eminenoe. 

laiUE,  Marie  FrMerike,  qneen  of  Greece, 
bom  Beo.  21,  1818.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  ^and  duke  Paul,  and  half  sister  of  the 
reigmog  grand  duke  Nicholas  of  Oldenburg, 
ana  was  married  to  King  Otho  of  Greece  Nov. 
22,  1836.  She  imparted  a  high  tone  to  the 
court  circles  of  Athens,  and  was  much  respected 
in  Greece  on  account  of  her  firmness,  her  be- 
nevolence, and  her  varied  accomplishments. 
In  1856  she  act«d  as  regent  during  the  foreign 
occupation  of  Athens.  A  Greek  student  made 
an  attempt  to  shoot  her  in  1861.    On  Oct.  Si, 
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I6S3,  after  the  deposition  of  her  hnaband,  ahe 
went  with  him  to  fiavu-ia,  and  sinc«  his  death 
(Jul?  26,  1S87)  ha«  resided  at  Bftmhew.  Her 
sister  married  in  ]8£6  Maximilian  de  Washing- 
ton, a  Bavsiian  baron,  a  descendant  of  the 
English  Washington  familj,  resident  in  BtTTia. 

AHILIE,  Jfarie  FiMerlke  liRvt^  dachess,  a 
German  dramatist,  eldest  mter  at  King  John 
of  Saionr,  horn  in  Dresden,  Aug.  10,  1794, 
died  in  Uie  palace  of  PUInitz,  Sept.  18,  1870. 
4he  wrote  two  dramas  under  the  name  of  Ama- 
lie  Horter  (Dresden,  1829-'80).  Among  her 
SDbseqoent  productions,  which  are  noted  for  a 
love  of  hnmonity  and  virtue,  her  comedies  Dir 
Oniel  and  ZHe  I^TiUnbrant  became  very  pop' 
alar.  The  latter  was  performed  in  Peris  under 
thetltle  U'M/emiMeharmanU(_lB40).  Others 
of  her  ptaje  were  also  adapted  to  the  French 
stage.  A  complete  edition  of  her  dramatic 
works  was  published  in  Dresden,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  women's  association,  nnder  the  title 
of  Oriyinalbeitrilge  tar  deatxhen  SehauhAhna 
(6  vols.,  1837-'42).  A  Sd  edition  of  the  1st 
volume  appeared  in  1 86S,  and  s  French  version 
of  it  {Camidien)  at  Paris  in  1B41.  Six  of  her 
dramas  were  translated  into  English  b^  Jame- 
son (London,  1646),  and  six  others  anon^onslf 
(18^).   She  composed  operas  and  sacred  music. 

UtUAA,  or  AmUI,  the  name  of  the  ro;al  fam- 
ily of  the  Goths.  Of  this  family  were  all  the 
BoTereigDS  of  this  nation  until  the  division  into 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths.  After  that  event 
the  Ostrogothic  kings  were  Amals  nntil  the 
extinctdtm  of  the  male  line  in  Theodoric  the 
Great.  Aeoording  to  the  legendary  ohronol- 
og}r  recorded  bj  Jomandee,  the  OoUiic  bishop 
and  chronicler  Amat,  or  Amala,  who  gave  the 
name  to  the  familj.  was  the  fonrth  descendant 
of  Gapt,  the  first  Qothic  king.  Amal  is  snp- 
posed  to  have  signified  spotlesa. 

llULTBEi.  in  Greek  mythology,  the  nnrse 
of  the  infant  Zeus.  She  is  commonly  euppoeed 
to  have  been  a  goat,  who,  with  her  two  jonng 
ones,  was  tnuialat«d  t«  the  skies,  where  all 
three  were  metamorphosed  into  stars  bj  the 
father  of  the  gods.  Zeus,  according  to  one  of 
Ihe  various  m;rths  on  the  subject,  broke  off  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthtea,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  daughters  of  Ueliseeus,  king 
of  Crete.  This  horn  was  endowed  with  such 
miracoloDS  power  that  whenever  the  possessor 
wished,  it  would  instant);  become  filled  with 
whatever  might  be  denred. 

UUNIIS.  the  ancient  name  of  a  mounts 
range,  a  branch  of  Mount  Tanms,  extending 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  the  golf  of  Isens  to- 
ward the  Euphrates,  and  separating  Oilioia 
from  Syria,  which  it  bounds  on  the  north. 

AHIB,  J.  P,  Aadri,  a  French  revolutionist, 
bom  in  Grenoble  about  1760,  died  in  Paris  In 
1816.  Elected  in  ITQS  to  the  convention  for 
the  department  of  Isdro,  he  voted  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.  within  24  hoars,  and  for 
the  r^ectjon  of  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Be- 
ing sent  as  a  commissary  to  his  own  depart- 
[nent,  he  showed  himself  a  iDeroilesa  persecu- 
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tor  of  his  nei^boTH,  systematicall;  denmmced 
the  Girondists  on  every  occasion,  and  conbib- 
nted  his  part  to  the  fall  of  the  Bantonistc^ 
then  called  inodirtt,  and  the  Eebertists,  stig- 
matized as  anarchists.  He  appeared  to  favor 
Robespierre's  system,  but  materially  contrib- 
uted to  his  defeat  before  the  convention. 
When  in  1796  OoUot  d'Herbois,  Billand-Va- 
rennea,  and  BarrSre  were  condemned  to  be 
transported,  he  presented  himself  as  their  ad- 
vocate. The  consequence  of  this  act  was  hii 
confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.    He  re- 


journment By  order  of  the  directory,  he  waa 
subsequently  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Drouet  and  Babceof^  but  released 
for  want  of  legal  testimony.  However,  he  was 
exiled  from  Paris  during  Napoleon's  reign,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obeourity. 

IMlUirra  {amarantvt;  6r.  d^odiTor,  un- 
fading, because  the  flowers  retwn  Uidr  brigfit 
colors  when  dead),  a  genns  of  plants  of  ^le 
family  of  amarantaeea.  This  genus  is  rich  in 
species,  most  of  which  grow  within  the  b^ipica 
(about  60  in  Asia,  106in  America,  10  in  Afrtea), 
some  without  the  tropics  (aboat  20  in  Asia,  2£ 
in  America,  28  in  Mew  Holland,  several  in 
Africa,  6  in  Europe),  either  in  gronpe  or  ringly, 
in  dry  stony  ntuations  or  among  thioketa,  few 
in  salt  marshes.  The  most  ornamental  eiotio 
speoies,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  all  annuals,  are ;  A.  caudaha  (love-liea- 
bleeding),  nativa  of  India,  from  2  to  3  feet  high ; 


leaves  oval,  oblong,  reddish ;  flowers  ertnuon, 
in  long  hanging  clusters ;  a  ^gantao  variety  is 
9  feet  high.  A.  »anguin«ut,  of  India;  stem 
and  leaves  blood-red ;  leaves  oval,  often  emar- 
ginate ;  fiowera  red,  small,  axillary,  with  inter- 
nudal  clusters.  A.  tpeeiotut,  of  Kepaol;  py- 
ramidal, e  feet  high ;  flowers  purplish  orimson 
along  the  branches.      A.  tricolor,  of  China; 
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branobj,  B  fbet  high;  leavea  Tellow,  rod,  and 
ffTMik;  flowers  green,  lateral.  A.  hppoehon- 
driaeu»  Q>rince'a  feather),  with  erect  flower 
spikes  and  purplish  foliage,  is  a  Dative  of 
Virginia.  These  hardy  speeiea  can  b«  (own 
in  the  open  bonier,  while  the  lees  hardy 
require  a  gentle  hot-bed,  whence  they  may 
be  potted  off  singly,  in  rich  soil,  and  well 
watered.  The  aboTe-aamed  species  blossom 
from  June  to  October.  Many  of  the  spe- 
eiea,  having  mnoilaginoas  leaves,  are  nsed 
as  pot  hertw,  with  lemon  Jnic«.  A.  viridi*  is 
emollient,  good  for  catapl^ms.  The  seeds  of 
A.  Jrantentacmu  and  attardhana  are  eaten  in 
In£a.  A.  abtiu\foliut  h  diaretio.  Some  others 
are  varionsly  employed  in  South  America. 

UUKAPCTRi,  or  IlBMerarua,  a  dty  of  the 
Burman  empire,  0  m.  N.  E.  of  Ava,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irrawoddy.  It  was  founded 
in  1783,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  cotmtry, 
bat  in  1S19  the  seat  of  gc^emment  was  trans- 
fbrred  again  to  Ava.  In  Uarch,  1810,  the 
whole  dty,  then  contcuning  over  170,090  in- 
habitants, wss  burned  to  the  ground.  In  I82T 
the  population  was  not  over  80,000.  Many  of 
the  paclic  buildings  present  a  ma^flcent  spec- 
tacle, bavinfc  their  toots  richly  gilt  within  and 
withont.  One  of  its  temples,  a  vast  edifice 
adorned  with  scnlptnrea,  contuns  a  colosaal 
bronze  statue  of  G-autama.  A  whole  street  was 
fonnerly  occnpied  by  goldsmiths.  Dr.  Adolf 
Bastian,  who  viated  Amarapnra  in  18SI-'2, 
describes  it  es  entirely  decayed,  only  a  snburb 
inhabited  by  Chinese  exhibiting  any  activify. 

AHiSU,  isuslek,  or  JMSilf ab,  a  city  of  A^  Mi- 
nor, in  the  pashalic  of  Sivas,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak, 
60  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Samsun  on  the  Black  sea; 

E>p.  about  20,000.  It  ia  situated  in  a  deep  val- 
r  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  upon  one  of 
which,  on  the  Ion  bank  of  the  river,  are  tiie  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  acropolis  and  two  Hellenic 
towers.  Foot  bridges,  one  probably  of  Roman 
oonstmotion,  cross  the  river  within  the  limits 
of  the  dty.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  but  mean 
and  snail;  the  bazaars  are  poor ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal bnUdings  are  in  ruins.  There  is  an  active 
tnuie  in  raw  silks,  wine,  madder,  grain,  and 
cotton.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  un- 
known. It  was  the  metropolia  of  Pectus 
nnder  the  Boman  domination  of  Asia  Uinor. 
Strabo  the  getwrapber  was  born  here,  and 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  place.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  of  which  he  speaks,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  scooped  ont  of  the  face  of  the 
rook  npon  which  the  citadel  stands. 

UUS19,  or  iHidi  (Eg.  AhamM  or  AhnUt,  the 
new  moon,  or  engendered  by  the  moon),  the 
name  of  two  Egyptian  kings.  I.  The  first  Pha- 
raoh of  the  IStii  dynasty.  He  reigned  from 
1G2S  to  1499  B.  0.  He  led  the  insurrection 
agunst  the  Hyksos  in  lA>wer  Egypt,  bedeged 
and  oaptared  thdr  great  stronghold,  Avaris, 
pnrsuea  them  into  Canaan,  captured  there  a 
■Lomber  of  towns,  and  thus  began  that  series  of 
Egyptian  wars  in  western  Asia,  in  which  his 
's  carried  their  arms  even  beyond  the 
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Euphrates.  IL  The  last  ruler  but  one  of  the 
Satli  dynasty,  reigned  from  669  to  B2B  B.  0. 
He  erected  monuments  in  various  ports  of 
Egypt,  and  pftrtieolarly  adorned  SaTs.  He  was 
a  good  sovereign,  and  is  mentioned  especially 
by  Herodotus  as  having  bad  friendly  inter- 
course with  Solon,  and  with  the  celebrated  Poly- 
crates  of  Samoe.  He  encouraged  Greeks  to 
settle  in  Egypt,  and  mmntsined  good  relations 
with  Cyrene  and  other  Hellenic  states.  Under 
his  son  Pssmmenitus,  who  reigned  only  sis 
months,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses. 

AMATI)  a  Ismily  of  Cremona,  celebrated 
for  the  perfection  attained  by  many  of  its 
members  in  the  cosstmction  of  violins  and 
instruments  of  that  class.  I.  indrea,  bom  in 
Cremona  between  IGOO  and  1620,  died  about 
1GT7.  lie  is  said  to  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  violin  maker  at  Brescia,  and 
he  established  a  abop  of  his  own  at  Cremona 
while  still  a  yonng  man.  The  instruments  used 
in  the  chamber  concerts  of  his  time,  such  for 
instance  as  the  lut«s,  theorbos,  guitars,  and 
mandolins,  were  alt  soft-toned,  and  aweetneas 
rather  than  power  of  tone  was  sought  in  their 
construction.  Following  this  taste,  his  violins 
are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  softness  of 
tone  and  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship. 
They  are  of  small  and  medium  patterns,  tlie 
arch  elevated ;  tha  wood  of  the  bottom  runt 
with  the  ^r^n,  the  sonudin^-boords  are  mod- 
erately thick,  and  the  varnish  is  of  a  clear 
brown.  Very  few  of  his  instrmnenta  now  ex- 
ist. Charles  IX.  posseased  a  collection  of  24 
violins,  viols,  and  basses  made  to  his  order  by 
Andrea  Amati.  They  were  very  elaborately  or- 
namented, having  the  arras  of  France  and  vari- 
ous other  devices  painted  in  colors  on  the  back. 
Ill  Nlf^  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
known  for  the  excellence  of  bia  violoDcellos. 
He  is  believed  to  have  outlived  Andrea,  though 
the  exact  dat«s  ot  his  birth  and  death  are  mi- 
certain.  ID-  latMlt,  son  of  Andrea,  bom  at 
Cremona  about  1660,  ^ed  In  1635.  He  was  his 
father's  pupil,  and  succeeded  him  in  buBiness. 
For  a  time  he  was  associated  with  his  brother 
Geronimo,  and  the  instruments  bearing  their 
J  dot  names  are  much  esteemed.  Antonio 
adopted  the  models  of  his  father,  but  made  a 
much  greater  number  of  small  than  of  large  in- 
strumenta.  His  violinsprodnoe  delicate,  sweet, 
and  pure  tones,  but  they  have  little  power. 
The  nrst  and  second  strings  ore  the  best,  the 
third  a  little  dull,  and  the  fourth  slightly  d^io 
tone.  His  violins  are  all  of  exqmdte  flnish : 
the  arch  is  high  in  the  centre,  and  the  flr  of 
which  the  Bonnding-boardsaremadeisof  a  fine 
and  delicate  grun.  IT>  GerMlas  (date  of  birth 
and  death  unknown),  youngest  son  of  Andrea, 
was  a  pupil  of  his  father.  His  violins  were 
generally  of  a  larger  patt«m  than  tiiose  of  his 
nther  and  brother,  and  inferior  to  them.  No 
violins  bearing  his  mark  snbeeqnoat  to  16S8 
are  known  to  exist.  T.  HImU)  son  of  Geroni- 
mo, bom  Sept.  8,  1690,  died  Ang.  13,  1684. 
He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family,  and 
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Amatie  tire  from  his  bands.  He  not  onlj  made 
great  changes  in  the  models  and  proportions 
adopted  by  his  faniilj*,  but  gave  to  bU  detdla 
a  higher  fmUb  and  to  bis  curveB  a  greater  per- 
fection, wbilo  be  discovered  a  mellower  and 
more  beautiful  vamiab.  Tbe  relatJon  of  tbe 
swells  and  the  tblcknesaes  of  bis  instniments 
is  better  planned  than  in  those  of  bis  father  or 
his  uncle.  Thence  it  is  that,  while  preserring 
their  distinguishing  sweetnees  of  tone,  they  at- 
tain more  power  sad  brilliancy.  Some  vioLns 
at  which  this  maker  would  seem  to  have  work- 
ed with  nnnsugl  care  are  mBsterpieces  of  art. 
One  of  two  dated  1688  was  at  Milan  in  tbe  col- 
leotigs  of  Count  Cozio  de  Salabne,  In  perfec- 
tion of  flniah,  purity  and  mellowness  of  tone, 
this  instmmeat  was  considered  a  marvel.     The 

Ct  violinist  Alard  also  possessed  one  of  the 
it  instrnments  that  ever  come  from  the 
hand  of  this  great  maker.  The  weakest  point 
in  bis  violins  is  tbe  second  string,  which,  owing, 
Itis  believed,  to  the  too  sudden  decrease  in  the 
thickness  of  the  belly  toward  the  sides,  is  thin, 
the  notes  Si  and  Do  being  particularly  liable  to 
this  otjeotion.  As  is  tbe  case  with  the  instru- 
ments (^  all  the  other  makers  of  this  family,  the 
tones  of  those  made  by  Nicold  are  slender,  but 
in  ha  especial  degree  sweet,  round,  and  silvery. 
iMATlTLlN,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America,  about  IB  m.  8.  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, in  lat.  14°  80'  N.,  Ion.  W  17'  W. ;  pop. 
about  15,000.  It  lies  in  a  voloanio  region,  near 
and  somewhat  below  a  mountain  lake  of  tbe 


and  of  mud,  roughly  moulded.  Hot  springs 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  have  a  bigh  temperature,  and  ore  sup- 
posed to  possess  medicinal  qualities. 

UUUS  USITAKBS  (that  is,  the  Portuguese), 
whose  proper  name  was  Jo^o  Rodbiouez  db 
Cabtel  Buisoo,  a  Jewish  phywcian,  bom  in 
Portugal  in  IGll,  after  the  espuMon  of  all  no- 
converted  Jews  from  the  country,  died  in  1588. 
He  was  ostensibly  brought  np  as  a  Christian, 
studied  at  Salamanca,  travelled  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  dissected  12  hnman 
corpses  in  Ferrara,  wfaich  was  a  great  feat  for 
a  tune  when  religious  and  popular  prejudices 
ran  so  strong  against  the  practical  prosecution 
of  anatomical  science.  Having  settled  in  An- 
cona,  he  was  persecuted  as  a  Jew,  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  after  the  aocesdon  of  Paul  IV. 
in  165G.  He  fled  from  city  to  city  to  save  him- 
self from  the  inonisitioD.  At  last  he  obtained 
safe  refuge  at  Salonica  in  Uacedouia,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days. 

iHADROSIB  (Gr.,  from  i/mvpdg,  dark),  par- 
tial or  complete  loss  of  sight,  dependent  on  a 
change  in  the  nerve  structure  of  the  eye.  The 
term  was  formerly  used  to  denote  any  loss  of 
sight  tbe  cause  of  which  conld  not  ba  appreci- 
ated by  the  naked  eye;  bat  the  invention  of 
tlie  ophthalmoscope  has  been  the  means  of  re- 
•trioting  it  to  those  cases  in  which  tbe  optic 


nerve  or  its  ezpanuon,  the  retina,  has  nnder- 
gone  atrophy,  or  its  oomponent  ports  ore  so 
pressed  upon  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  perfonniug  their  fonctions.  The  tissue  which 
holds  together  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
being  in  close  oonnection  with  that  covering 
the  oone  in  its  vicinity^  and  with  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  an  mflammatjon  of  ttaes* 
latter  may  by  extension  induce  the  disease.  A 
hfemorrbage  (apoplexy),  or  a  tnmor  near  or  in 
tbe  nerve,  may  by  pressure  cause  this  condi- 
tion ;  or  even  a  plugging  of  the  artery  which 
should  snpply  the  nerve  with  blood ;  or,  finaDy, 
certwn  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or 
of  tbe  nerve  it«elf.  The  disease  is  usually  pro- 
gresfflve.  If  the  cause  be  mechanical  from 
pressore,  of  recent  origin,  and  removable  by 
treatment  before  change  in  tbe  nerve  strnctore 
has  proceeded  too  far,  the  vision  may  be  re- 
stored or  its  fiirther  loss  prevented.  Snch 
cases  are  exceptional. 

IMlIfKT,  or  iMaltle,  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Jerusalem.  !■  Countof  Joppa,  bominllSG.died 
July  11,  117E.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Ufl2,  on  tbe  death  of  his  brother  Bold- 
win  III.  He  was  a  vain,  ambitious,  and  im- 
Erudent  prince,  and  passed  the  eight  yeflrs  of 
is  reign  m  making  war  on  the  natural  ally  of 
the  Franks,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  his  only 
sure  support  against  the  inroads  of  the  Sel- 
juk  Turks.  Having  invaded  Egypt  with  some 
success,  he  was  soon  forced  to  tbe  defenuve 
by  Saladin,  who  continued  bis  conquests  under 
Baldwin  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amanry. 
IL  Of  Ladgnan,  king  of  Cyprus,  was  called  to 
the  tottering  throne  of  Jerusalem  when  near  its 
downfall.  His  nominal  reign  there  lasted  from 
1194  to  ]20G.  He  caUed  upon  the  western  na- 
tions to  aid  him  against  the  Saracens,  but  the 
crusaders  preferred  stopping  at  Constantinople, 
and  partitioning  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  the 
more  dangerous  service  against  the  Moslems. 
He  left  Cyprus  to  bis  son  Hugo  de  Lnmgnan. 
IIUCRT  OF  CHAKTEiS.     See  Auuma  of 

BftNB. 

AMiXICn,  or  iMikiU,  a  seaport  town  of 
Greece,  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Lencaa,  at 
tbe  N.  E.  extremity  of  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
Islands,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
Aearnania;  lat.  88°  50'  1B"N.,  Ion.  20°  43'  E.; 
pop.  about  G,GOO.  From  the  liability  to  earth- 
quakes, the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  of 
one  story.  It  is  rendered  unhealthy  in  sum- 
mer by  numerous  salt  marshes.  The  harbor 
has  an  extensive  mole,  but  is  only  available  for 
small  craft.  The  town  is  defended  on  tbe  N. 
by  the  strong  castle  of  Santa  Maura.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 

iMlZUB,  king  of  Judah  838-809  B.  C.    See 

HsnBEWB 

AlUZON,  or  Imazau  (Port.  Sio  dtu  Ama- 
amas),  the  largest  river  on  the  globe,  flowing 
easterly  from  the  Andes  to  tbe  Atlantic,  and 
draining  about  a  third  of  South  America,  or 
an  area  variously  estimated  fWim  1,600,000  to 
3,500,000  sq.  m.     Tbe  Apuiimac,  an  affluent 
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of  the  XTcafali,  b  b^  some  oonaidered  u  ita 

■o&rca ;  but  it  properlj  risea  in  Lake  Laarieo- 
cba  new  the  mine*  of  Cerro  Pasco.  The  head 
wstera,  under  the  name  of  Tungaragna  or 
Upper  Horaflon,  flow  iiortlier]^  GOO  ni.  in  a 
aenes  of  rapida  between  the  Pemvian  Cordille- 
ras,  and  on  reaching  the  boundary  of  Gouador 
ran  E.N.  E.,  maintaining  tbia  coarse  hi  their 
exit  onder  tiie  eqnator.  Bat  the  Amazon  ia  a 
Tast  river  aystem,  rather  than  one  riTer.  More 
than  8S0  brauohea  and  ]esaer  tribntariee  nnite 
in  the  grand  trnnk  of  this  giant  atream.  From 
lat.  8'  N.  to  19°  B.,  a  distance,  meaaured  by 
the  trmdings  of  the  moantain  chain,  of  2,000 
nL,  there  la  not  a  stream  that  descends  the 
eaM«m  sl<^«  of  the  Andes  that  does  not  con- 
tribute  its  wat«Te  to  swell  this  mighty  flood. 
Bemdea  the  Tnngaragna,  we  find  on  the  8.  «de 
the  Hnallaga,  liaing  within  a  few  miles  of  ila 
source,  and  hsTing  nearly  the  same  course  and 
length ;  it  ia  navigable  by  steamers  to  Yorima- 
gnas  and  by  canoes  to  Tingo  Maria.  About 
SCO  m.  below  its  moath  enters  the  magnificent 
Ucayali.  This  tributary  rises  near  Cuzco,  and 
has  a  length  of  about  1,200  m.,  with  an  average 
width  for  2S0  m.  above  Its  month  of  half  a 
mile,  and  a  cmrent  of  8  m.  an  boor.  A  small 
steamer  has  aacended  7TS  m.  from  Nauta. 
Several  large  bnt  little  known  streams  snooeed, 
as  the  Javari,  Jntahi,  Tefi&  and  PurAs,  the  last 
of  which  has  been  ascended  1,600  m.  But  the 
latest  contributor  to  the  Amazon  is  the  Ma- 
deira. At  its  Jnnction  it  is  2  m.  wide  and  66 
feet  deep.  Its  extreme  length  is  probably 
8,000  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  480  m.  Of  its 
affluenta,  the  Beni  rises  near  Lake  Titiooea, 
and  the  Mamor£  is  separated  only  IS  m.  from 
the  source  of  the  Piloomayo,  the  largest  afflu- 
ent  of  the  Paraguay.  The  Taptgos,  1,000  m. 
long,  rises  within  20  m.  of  the  head  waters 
rf  Wis  Paraguay,  and  ia  navigable  160  m.  above 
Santarem.  East  of  the  Tap^oa  are  the  Xingd 
and  Tocantana,  navigable  about  IGO  m.,  the 
latter  of  which,  however,  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Parfi,  and  not  of  the  Amazon  proper. 
From  the  north,  the  great  river  receives  the 
KegTo,  1,300  m.  long.  This  tribntar;  ia  of 
eommercial  importance,  not  onl^  because  of 
the  rich  region  through  which  it  flows,  but 
also  because  it  is  connected  with  tlie  Orinoco 
by  the  natural  canal  Oaauquiare.  Nearly  par- 
allel to  the  Negro  are  the  Japnr&  and  Pntu- 
mayo,  each  1,000  m.  long;  and  further  W. 
flow  the  Napo  and  Fasta^a,  rising  in  the 
Qnitonian  Andes,  the  former  navigable  GOO  m., 
the  otber  a  torrent  The  total  length  of  the 
Amazon  from  its  source  to  Pari,  following  the 
cnrvee,  is  2,760  m.  If  we  consider  the  TJcayali 
asthehead,itwillmeaaureS,000.  Lieut  Hern- 
don  estimated  its  length  from  the  source  of  the 
Huallaga  at  8,044  m.  Though  not  the  longest, 
the  Amazon  is  the  most  Tolnminona  river  on 
the  globe.  The  water  passing  Obidoa  every 
second  amounts  to  500,000  cubic  feet,  and  its 
freahening  influence  is  perceptible  600  m.  from 
the  coast    Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be 


K^ed  from  the  &ct  that  BOO  m.  from  itfl  month 
it  receives  a  tributary  2,000  m.  long.  The  usoal 
current  is  8  n.  an  hour.    The  depth  varies 

from  42  feet  in  the  npper  part  to  812  at  its 
mouth  J  at  Tabatinga,  where  it  crosses  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  it  is  66  feet.  It  is  deep  at 
the  very  edge,  not  having  those  sloping  shores 
which  characterize  moat  streams.  At  Nauta, 
2,800  m.  from  the  sea,  it  is  {  m.  wide ;  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Madeira  it  ia  8  m. ;  below  San- 
tarem it  is  10  m. ;  and  if  we  include  the  Par&,' 
its  mouth  ia  180  m.  wide.  The  Par4  river, 
however,  ia  distinct,  and  is  joined  to  the  Ama- 
zon by  very  narrow  channels.  — Like  other 
tropical  riverw,  the  Amazon  ia  subject  to  pte- 
rioaical  inundations.  The  banks,  naually  high, 
are  overflowed,  and  vast  traots  are  flooded. 
The  rise  above  the  lowest  level  is  between  T 
and  8  fathoms.  At  Ega  the  rise  begins  about 
the  close  of  February.  The  tide  of  the  ocean 
ia  perceptible  at  Obidofl,  460  m.  up.  The  bore, 
or  poTcrvea,  aa  it  is  termed  by  the  natives,  is  a 

Shenomenon  worthy  of  remark.  It  was  well 
escribed  by  La  Oondamine,  more  thoa  100 
years  ego,  in  these  terms;  "During  three  days 
before  the  new  and  fiill  moons,  the  period  of 


limit  in  one  or  two  minutes.  The  noise  of  this 
terrible  flood  is  heard  five  or  six  miles,  and 
iscreasea  aa  it  approaches.  Presently  ^ou  see 
a  liquid  promontory,  13  or  16  feet  high,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  another,  and  sometimes 
by  a  fourth.  These  watery  mountains  spread 
across  the  whole  channel,  and  advance  with  a 
prodlgions  rapidity,  rending  and  crashing  every- 
thing in  their  way.  Immense  trees  are  instant- 
ly uprooted  by  it,  and  sometimes  whole  tracts 
of  land  are  swept  away."  It  ia  difficult  for  v^a- 
aela  to  withstand  such  a  tide,  and  hence  those 
occnstomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  avail 
themselves  of  etpertu,  or  resting  places,  where 
th^  veseels  may  ho  sheltered  from  its  vio- 
lence. Another  characteristic  feature  is  the 
system  of  back  channels  joining  the  tributaries, 
and  the  igarapit  or  canoe  paths  through  the 
forest  One  may  go  from  Santarem  1,000  m. 
up  the  Amazon  without  ever  entering  it  The 
water  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  of  Uie  Pasta- 
Ca,  Duallaga,  Tap^os,  Xingd,  and  Tocontins 
ia  blue  or  olive-green;  that  of  the  lower  Ama- 
zon and  of  the  Madeira,  PutiIb,  Jutobi,  Javari, 
Uoayali,  Napo,  Futumayo,  and  Japnri  is  yel- 
lowish; of  the  Negro  and  Tefl%,  black.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  will  average  about 
80°.  The  river  ia  full  of  islands  and  sand  bars, 
and  the  axis  of  the  channel  is  constantiy 
changing.  A  vast  amount  of  ae^ment  is  carried 
into  the  sea,  but  there  ia  no  delta  proper,  the 
Mariy6  and  otber  islands  in  the  great  estuary 
having  5  rocky  base. — The  immense  valley  of 
the  Amazon  is  walled  in  by  the  Andes  and  the 
highlands  of  Guiana  and  Matto  QroHBo.  No 
other  region  of  equal  area  has  such  a  remark- 
ably uniform  ctutraoter,  and  its  geological 
formation  is  of  deep  interest    Scarcely  any- 
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^ling  iB  Tirible  bat  variegated  olaja  and  a  red-  i 
diah  aandstoiie.  Pto£  Agaasiz  has  conddered 
it  a  cretacaona  bssin  filled  with  glacial  drift; 
bnt  Prof.  Orion  in  186?  discovered  a  bighl7 
fosuliferoas  depo«t  in  the  clay  formatioa,  con- 
tt^nlng  extinct  shells,  showing  it  to  Iw  of  plio- 
ceae  or  mioceoe  dat^  The  r^on  travereed 
hj  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  is  covered  with 
vast  forests,  aod  possesses  a  soil  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  "It;"  saya  Humboldt,  "the 
"name  of  primeval  forest  can  be  given  to  any 
forest  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  none  perhapa 
can  so  striotly  claim  it  as  those  that  fill  ma 
connected  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon."  "  From  the  grassy  steppes  of  Ven- 
ezaela  to  the  treeless  pampas  of  Bnenos 
Ayres,"  says  a  later  traveller  jnst  referred 
to,  "expands  a  sea  of  verdnre,  in  ^vhich  we 
may  draw  a  circle  of  1,100  m.  in  diameter 
irmcb  shall  include  an  evergreen,  nnbroken 
forest  There  is  a  most  bewildering  diver- 
rity  of  grand  and  beantifbl  trees — a  wild,  nn- 
eonqnered  race  of  vegetable  giants,  draped, 
festooned,  corded,  matted,  and  ribboned  with 
climbing  and  creeping  plants,  woody  and  sno- 
cnlent,  in  endless  variety.  The  exuberance 
of  nature  displayed  in  these  million  square 
acres  of  tangled,  impenetrable  forest  offers  a 
bar  to  civilization  nearly  as  great  sa  its  sterility 
in  the  African  deserta."  Palms,  legnminoas 
treea,  and  giant  graasee  are  the  predominant 
forms.  The  most  valuable  for  commerce  are 
tike  oaont«bono  tree  and  Braril-nnt  tree,  and 
more  than  1(K)  varieties  of  beantiM  woods 
eminent  for  their  hardness,  tints,  and  t«itnre. 
— Animal  life  is  not  so  conspicnons  in  the  forest 
as  in  the  river.  The  latter  is  crowded  with 
strange  fishes  (of  which  the  largest  is  the  ^trii- 
rueu,  8  ft.  long),  alligators,  turtles,  anacondas, 
porpwises,  and  manatees.  Uammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  are  scattered  throagh  the  forest  in 
great  variety,  but  few  appear  in  any  one  place. 
The  common  forms  are  monkeys,  jagnata,  tapirs, 
capybaras,  peccaries,  sloths,  deer,  armadillos, 
toucans,  and  macaws.  The  shores  are  likewise 
thinly  inhabited ;  the  moet  important  tribee  are 
the  Mnndnmcus,  Tnconas,  and  Yagnas.  The 
largest  towns  are  Pari,  Santarem,  Man&os,  and 
Iqoitos. — The  Amazon  preoenta  an  unparalleled 
extent  of  water  communication.  It  starts  with- 
in 70  m.  of  the  Pacific,  and  wilJi  its  tributaries 
touches  Oniana  and  Paraguay.  The  Amazon 
was  opened  to  the  world  in  186T,  and  regular 
lines  G^  steamers  ascend  to  Yurimaguaa  on  the 
Hnallaga.  The  most  important  exports  are  mb- 
ber,  cacao,  nnts,  ccq>aiba,  cotton,  hides,  piagaba 
(palm  flbreV  sanaparilliL  farina,  tonka  beans, 
annotto,  and  tobaooo.  The  Am>aion  navigation 
company  (Brarahan),  established  in  1804,  had 
In  187S  a  cwital  of  19,200,000,  and  9  steam- 
ers, 0  of  which  ply  exolnnvely  in  the  Amazon 
watera :  S  between  Par&  and  Loreto  in  Pern, 
distance  3,100  m. ;  1  on  the  Peruvian  branch 
of  the  river.  288  m.;  1  from  Pari  to  Obidoa, 
400  m. ;  1  from  Santarem  to  Faro ;  total  dis- 
taaoe,  round  tripa,  10,491  m.    Total  receipts  in 
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1869  for  passengers  and  freight,  t207,48S  08. 
Imports,  1403,680  40;  exports,  $364,014  19. 
— Yaflez  Pinzon  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  in  1500 ;  but  the  river  was  first  naviga- 
ted by  Orellana,  Rzarro's  officer,  who  in  1641 
descended  from  the  Napo  to  the  Atlantic.  In 
16ST  Teieira  ascended  by  the  Nspo  to  Quito, 
and  Father  Aoofla,  who  accompanied  him, 
published  the  first  description.  The  name 
Amazon  is  derived  either  from  the  Indian  word 
amauima,  boat-destrojer,  or  from  Orellana'a 
story  of  his  fight  with  a  nation  of  female  war- 
riors ;  which  fible  probably  grew  ont  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  part  the  hair  in  the  middle 
and  wear  long  tamos.  The  old  names  of  the 
river,  Orellana  and  Parani-tinga,  are  obsolete. 
Alto  Amazonaa,  or  Upper  Amazon,  is  applied 
to  all  above  the  Negro.  To  the  middle  Ama- 
zon, between  Tabatinga  and  Kan&os,  the  name 
Bolimoens  is  sometimes  given.  The  part  above 
Tabatinga,  or  the  Peravian  portion,  is  called 
UaraDon,  which  inclodes  the  TonguragoA. 
IHlZORlSi    I.  The  northernmost  province 


of  BraziLboanded  K.  by  Guiana  and  Vene- 
zaela,  N.  W.  by  Colombia,  W.  bv  Ecuador  and 
Peru^  B.  by  Pern,  Bolivia,  and  the  Brai 


provmce  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  E.  by  the  prov- 
mce  of  Pari.  Its  limits  have  not  been  pre- 
cisely defined;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  sor- 
face  is  covered  by  virgin  forests,  and  but  little 
known.  In  this  province,  at  and  near  the 
town  of  Manioe,  the  river  instem  of  South 
America  unites.  The  principal  streama  are  the 
Amazon  (which  above  Uanftos  is  called  the 
Solimoens),  Ni^o,PntamayD,  and  Madeira.  D. 
A  N.  department  of  Peru,  bounded  K.  by  Ecua- 
dor; area,  about  18  000  sq.  m.;  pop.  44,000, 
besides  about  60,000  Indians  of  nomadic  tribea. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Andes.  The  soil,  which 
is  watered  by  the  MaraDon  and  several  of  its 
affluents,  is  eitremely  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  ail  sorts  of  fhiits  and  vege- 
tables, sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cocao,  cofifee,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  quinine,  and  sarBaparitla  In  abun- 
dance, its  viivin  forests  are  rich  in  mahog- 
any, cedar,  and  oUier  valuable  timber.  The 
obief  industries  are  the  manafiictare  of  sagor, 
rum,  cottons,  and  woollens,  and  the  salting  of 
fish.    Capital,  Chachafwyas. 

IMIZONU,  &  title  given  by  the  geographers 
of  the  17tii  and  18th  centuries  to  an  nnexplored 
tract  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Amazcm 
basin,  supposed  to  be  mhabit«d  by  a  tribe  of 
warlike  women,  who  governed  themselves,  and 
would  tolerate  no  males  in  their  community. 

iHiZOire  (Gr.  a  privative  and  /iofit,  breastX 
a  race  of  warlike  women,  whose  original  seat 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  atljoliiing 
the  Caucasus.  They  were  believed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  queen,  and  to  propagate  the  ape- 
oiea  by  cohaliitinf^  once  every  year  with  the 
Oargareans,  a  nation  of  men  whose  territory 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  Amazons  by  a 
chain  of  monntalns.  Their  male  children  were 
either  sent  to  Hie  Gargareans  or  put  to  death. 
Their  female  children  were  deprived  of  the 
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right  breut,  and  trained  by  th^  Amazon 
nsothen  to  irar,  hooting,  riding,  and  agricnl- 
tnro.  Tbe&vorit«deitieaofth«  Amazons  were 
ICart  and  the  Tanrian  Diana.  The  Ainazoiu 
vero  fabled  t«  hara  made  eztenaive  oonqoeste 
in  the  early  ages,  in  Asia,  Afrioa,  and  Eorope, 
and  to  have  founded  Beveral  cities  in  Aida 
Minor  and  the  ialande  a^oining  it,  suoh  w 
Epheana,  &in;rna,  Cyme,  and  Paphoa.  It  ia  a 
qneation  witlk  ancient  writers  wbetbM'  these 
eztrsMiiinaiy  women  ever  existed. 

UmSSADOB,  or  Fafciiitr,  a  term  general- 
ly  applied  to  the  highest  dasa  of  diplomatic 
raDTMeatativea  in  for«gB  countries.  In  an 
offloial  aense  it  deognates  only  those  who  are 
accredited  by  one  potentate  to  another,  sod 
who  r^veseot  the  sovereign  lumself,  while 
mimaters  plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraor- 
dinar?,  althoogli  oooredited  to  the  erown,  rep- 
resent o^  the  Btate,  and  not  the  person  of  its 
olual  llie  queen  of  England,  lor  instance, 
sends  ambasaadors  to  the  most  inBnential  sov- 
ereigns, bnt  only  a  minister  plenipotentisir  to 
the  United  States.  The  Ameruian  mtnlater 
pleaipotentiai7  sod  envoy  extraordinary  (the 
title  ambassador  being  not  often  used,  altboagh 
it  ia  lAcntiotied  in  the  act  of  congress  of  1856 
relating  to-  the  diplomatic  service)  is  conse- 
qaentiy  outranked  at  European  courts  by  the 
■mbassadors  of  the  pettiest  sovereign  princes. 
The  legates  and  mmoioa  of  the  pope  are  en- 
titled to  the  aame  social  and  diplomatic  privi- 
lege as  unbassodon.  An  ambasssdor  may  at 
all  times  demand  a  personal  interview  with 
the  sovereign  as  a  matter  of  right,  while  the 
minister  plenipotentisry  can  only  olsim  an 
aadlenca  sa  a  favor.  Ambassadors  ezCraordi- 
aarj  are  those  sent  on  special  missions,  and 
oocapy  a  still  more  exalted  position  than  those 
called  ordinary,  who  permanently  reside  at  a 
coort.  AmbsMadors  in  the  principal  non-Chris- 
tian oonntries  enjoy  extra-territorial  rights, 
boeed  upon  the  fiction  that  they  carry  along 
with  them  the  whole  territory  of  their  sover- 
tign,  so  that  the  country  represented  is  deemed 
to  b«  present  in  China,  Jt^ian,  Turkey,  &o.,  as 
well  M  its  sovereum.  himacif^  ta  the  person  of 
the  ambassador.  Theextm-territwial  rights  of 
ambsssodors  and  other  ofHiual  representatives 
of  Christian  powers  in  the  East  are  guaran- 
teed by  blades,  and  are  predicated  upon  their 
Jnriadiction  over  more  or  lees  extenwve  oom- 
mnnities  of  their  countrymen  and  over  other 
peracms  under  their  protection. 

^jKt^j  a  hard,  Ught,  nearly  transparent  res- 
inooa  enbstaaoe,  found  in  loose  pieces  in  aJIa- 
vial  deposits,  or  scattered  slons  uie  coast  after 
severe  storms.  It  was  r^arded  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  superstition,  and 
in  mythology  was  spoken  of  as  the  tear  drops 
A«d  by  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  petrified  as 
they  (^  into  the  sea.  The  electrical  phenom- 
ena first  exhibited  by  this  substance  (which 
the  Greeks  called  ^iUKroov)  added  to  its  mys- 
teiT-  it  w«*  even  believed  by  some  of  the 
phuoaqphers  to  be  possessed  of  a  souL    The 
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Arabs,  notimng  the  aame  phenomena,  gave  it 
the  name  in  their  language  of  tarabi,  catch- 
chaffi  The  Romans  wiled  it  tueeinwa,  and 
the  ancient  Germans  glUrum.  The  ancient 
trade  in  amber  is  described  in  Bir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis's  "Historical  Survey  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients"  (London,  16BS). 
Amber  is  now  Benerally  understood  to  be  ^ 
fossilized  vegetable  gnm.  The  trees  from  which 
it  exuded  stood  in  forests  of  past  epochs,  and 
are  now  found  fomunz  strata  of  bituminous 
wood  beneath  l>eds  of  sand  and  clay.  The 
wood  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the 
amber;  and  this  ia  ahto  met  with  depending 
from  the  trunks  in  the  form  of  Htalactit«B,  and 
tgaia  in  rounded  pieces  mixed  with  pyrites  and 
coarse  sand  under  the  layer  of  trees.  Buoh  a 
bed  is  worked  as  a  mine  for  the  amber  near 
the  ooast  of  Prussia.  The  foaail  stratum  is  from 
40  to  50  feet  thick,  and  is  followed  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  below  the  sartace.  In  other 
countries  it  b  found  in  beds  of  brown  coal  and 
of  lignite;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces 
of  it  picked  up  on  the  aeashores  have  been 
waahed  out  from  the  eitenrion  of  these  reposi- 
tories beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea. — On  thu 
Pmsuan  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Kdnigs- 
berg  and  Uemel,  amber  is  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  known  locality.  From  this  source 
the  great  demand  for  this  material  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan countries  is  principally  supplied. 
The  trade  was  first  appropriated  by  the  grand 
masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  often  p^d 
by  it  the  whole  expense  of  their  court.  After 
it  becsme  a  royal  monopoly  it  was  guarded  by 
most  stringent  laws ;  "strand  riders  "patrollBd 
the  coast,  and  a  peasant  concealing  or  attempt- 
ing to  sell  a  piece  of  amber  be  had  found  was 
hanged  on  one  of  a  range  of  gallows  kept 
standing  in  Urrvrtra,  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  oentory  the  government  monopoly 
bos  been  farmed  out  to  private  contractors. 
Prosecution  for  theft  may  still  be  instituted 
agaiost  persons  who  retain  pieces  of  amber 
they  have  picked  up,  and  any  one  passing  cer- 
tiun  limits  of  the  beach  may  be  punished  as  a 
trespssser.  The  amber  is  washed  sshore  in 
considerable  quantitiea  near  the  village  of  StQr- 
men.  Not  only  is  it  found  in  the  sands  on  the 
shore,  bat  also  in  the  interior  at  a  greater  or 
less  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  eartb. 
At  present  the  duef  amber  digging  in  the 
north  of  Pnissia  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts 
of  Samland,  N.  E.  of  Efini^be^.  These  are 
worked  by  an  open  excavation  into  the  moun- 
tain near  its  base,  in  which  the  amber-bearing 
bed  is  laid  bare,  sometimes  presenting  a  thick- 
ness of  2^  feet.  ExhaoBtod  in  one  place,  a 
new  excavation  exposes  it  in  another.  The 
fishing  and  picking  of  amber  from  the  sea  fur- 
nishes employment  to  great  numbers  of  people. 
This  is  gener^ly  undertaken  after  a  storm,  when 
the  swell  of  the  waves  is  moderate.  The  work- 
men wade  into  the  sea,  and  catch  in  nets  the 
seaweed  which  is  borne  in  by  the  waves.  This 
is  spread  on  the  shore,  where  the  women  and 
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children  collect  fVotn  It  pieces  of  amber  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  which  is  delivered  \>j  them  to  the 
superintendent  This  mode  of  procuring  smber 
is  ftlwajs  less  laboriona  and  often  more  produc- 
tive than  digging.  In  winter,  when  the  sea 
by  the  shore  is  covered  with  ice,  the  ice  crust 
is  broken  through  and  the  seaweed  and  amber 
are  picked  up  through  the  opemug.  The  fishers 
frequentlj  go  out  in  small  boats  when  the  sup- 
ply near  the  shore  Mis,  and  in  this  wa^  a 
luge  quantit;  of  amber  is  found,  thoagh  it  ia 
leas  Talnable  than  that  gained  by  digging.  Bag 
nets  are  nsed  ia  fishing  for  amber,  and  long 
spears  in  drawing  large  pieces  out  of  the  surf 
The  prodnction  in  18fi9  by  digsinK,  Miing, 
and  spearing  on  the  coast  of  Samlana  was  TOO 
quintals.  The  dredging  machines  at  Schwarz- 
ort  on  the  Cur  Flats  obtained  705,  and  the 
diving  at  Brtlsterort,  between  the  Our  and  the 
Fresh  Flata,  aiG;  making  a  total  of  1,710 
quintals,  valued  a£  700,000  tbalere.  Thediviiijg 
apparatus  used  was  placed  in  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion of  18B7  by  Capt.  Rooquayrol  Venayrouse, 
its  inventor. — Amber  ia  used  almost  wholly  for 
small  ornaments,  as  necklaces,  and  espenally 
for  the  monthpieoes  of  pipes.  A  vamiah  is 
also  prepared  from  it,  as  well  as  an  oil  used  in 
medicine,  and  enccinic  acid,  a  nsefiil  reagent 
in  chemical  investigations,  so  called  ftom  tue- 
einwn,  the  Latin  word  for  aml>er.  The  largest 
piece  of  amber  known  is  one  weigfainK  181^  lbs., 
m  the  mineral(«ical  ntnaenm  at  Berlin.  The 
value  of  the  specimens  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  their  sizes.  A  piece  of  a  pound  weight 
might  sell  for  $50,  white  one  of  IS  lbs.  weight 
would  readily  bring  $6,000. — Amber  is  of 
a  yellow  brownish  or  whitish  brown  color, 
transparent  or  translucent,  and  resembles 
rosin.  Its  specifio  gravity  is  1*08.  It  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  calcareous  spar,  and  is  ausceptibie 
of  a  {ine  polish.  When  rubbed  it  becomes  neg- 
atively electricaL  Heat«d  to  448°  F.,  it  melts, 
and  then  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  yellow 
flame,  and  evolving  much  black  smoke  and  on 
agreeable  odor.  The  analyses  that  have  been 
made  of  it  give  proportions  of  carbon  varying 
from 70 to 80  per  cent,  hydrogen  from  7  toll, 
and  oxygen  from  7  to  8.  Ite  principal  ingre- 
dient is  a  resin  insolnble  in  alcohol,  which 
forms  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  With 
this  is  found  a  resin  soluble  with  ditGcnlty  in 
alcohol,  and  a  trace  of  an  odorous  volatile  oil. 
The  products  of  its  distillation  are  infiammabie 
gases,  water  holding  succinic  and  acetic  acids 
and  empyreumatic  oil  in  solution  (the  spirits  of 
amber  of  old  pharmacy),  sublimed  saccinic  add 
(salt  of  amber),  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  (oil  of 
amber).  The  residue  ia  12  to  18  per  cent,  of 
charcoal. — Pieces  of  amber  are  often  met  with 
contdcing  the  remains  of  insects  that  have 
become  entangled  in  the  anhstance  when  it 
was  of  thinner  con»stency.  Their  legs  and 
wings  are  sometimes  seen  detached  from  the 
bodies,  as  if  the  insects  had  struggled  hard  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  sticky  mass. 
These  insects  resemble  more  those  of  tropical 


climates  than  saoh  as  are  now  known  in  the 
regions  where  amber  ia  fonnd.  Aooording  to 
Tasobe  (18S0),  there  have  been  found  in  amber 
5  species  of  crustacea,  88  of  myriapoda,  and  206 
of  arachnida;  of  insects,  24  species  of  aptera, 
60  of  hemiptera,  6  of  orthoptera,  87  of  nenrop- 
tera,  and,  according  to  Loew  (1864),  860  of  dip- 
tera,  the  latter  chiefly  of  the  proboscidean  divi- 
taoD.  Leaves  of  fern  plants,  and  occasionally 
some  mineral  anbstancea,  are  alao  met  with  in 
amber.  Loew  believes  the  amber  fauna  to  bes 
fragment  of  a  larger  fauna,  and  chiefly  found  ia 
sluggish  waters  and  ponds  and  in  ratting  wood. 
— ft  is  not  known  wnen  the  property  possessed 
by  umber  of  attracting  hght  substances  when 
rubbed  was  first  noticed.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Thales  of  Uiletns,  Theophrastna,  and  Pliny. 
Electricity  is  excited  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  proc«sse8  of  working  amber  tiito  the  fonns 
in  which  it  is  sold,  t£at  the  workmen  are 
affected  with  nervous  tremors,  and  are  obliged 
to  change  frequentiy  the  pieces  they  handle, 
that  the  eicited  electriciiy  may  be  dispersed. 
— Amber  has  recently  been  dlacovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Courlaiid.  It  is  also  found  In 
several  other  parta  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  in 
E.  AfWca.  False  amber  is  sent  frtm  Indin 
to  China,  and  ia  sold  for  nearly  the  same 
price  as  the  genuine  article.  Amber  ia  found 
at  varioas  ^oea  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
curring in  the  greensand  formation  and  in 
the  clays  which  succeed  it,  associated  with 
lignite.  The  principal  localities  are  at  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  at  Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
at  Oape  Sable  in  Maryland. — The  commerce  in 
amber  is  divided  by  itstinta,  the  bright  yellow 
transparent  variety  being  esteemed  m  Europe, 
while  the  clouded  whitiah  yellow  ia  preferrM 
throughout  Aria,  far  more  than  the  other  is 
elsewhere,  not  alone  for  jewelry,  but  for  gen- 
eral decoration  of  personal  utensils.  It  forms 
the  favorite  mouthpiece  of  the  oriental  tobacco 
pipe,  from  its  presumed  power  of  resialing  in- 
fection, the  more  ueceaaary  where  it  is  dis- 
conrteous  to  wipe  a  pipe  passed  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  as  much  the  eymlwl  of  amity 
as  the  calumet  of  oar  Indians.  Singular  to  soj, 
Americans  fbllow  the  orientals  in  preferring 
the  whitish  mottied  variety.  Qum  copal  has 
been  substituted  for  amber,  which  it  resembles, 
but  it  con  be  distinguished  by  its  enclosing 
modem  insects,  while  amber  holds  only  eitinct 
varieties ;  also  by  copal  burning  ateod&y,  while 
amber  has  marked  scintillation. 

AXBEBG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  formerly  capital 
of  the  TTpper  Palatinate,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vils,  86  m.  E.  of  Nuremberg;  pop.  in  1871, 
11,686.  It  is  a  neat  and  well  built  town,  with 
a  great  number  of  ohurcbes,  schools,  colleges. 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildinga,  a  royal 
palace,  on  arsenal  manufacturing  from  10,000 
to  20,000  stand  of  arms  yearly,  a  salt  magazine, 
manufactures  of  glass,  iron,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sttineware,  and  hats,  end  important  iron  mines, 

K' elding  about  8,000  tons  yearly.   In  the  neigh- 
>riioM  of  Amlwrg  the  rear  guard  of   the 
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Frenoh  imder  Joardan  was  defeated  bj  tlie 
archduke  OharleB,  Aug.  24,  IVSe. 

iMBEBGm,  Chrtataph,  a  famous  German 
punter  of  Aroberg  (whence  the  name),  born  at 
Karemberg  about  1490,  died  at  Angsbarg  in 
tSflS.  His  best  prodnotiona  are  his  ^rtraita, 
in  the  style  of  Holbein,  whom  he  unitated. 
His  historioal  paintings  are  nnall,  and  hard 
and  sharp  in  atjrle. 

UDERGUS,  a  perfume,  generally  used  !n  its 
alcohoUo  Bolntioa.  It  ia  a  morbid  secretion  of 
the  liver  of  the  qjermaoeti  whale,  and  is  prin- 
cipally fonnd  floating  upon  the  sea«  of  warm 
olunates  intemuxed  with  remains  of  the  food 
of  whales ;  it  is  alao  met  with  in  the  intestines 
of  the  whale.  When  of  good  quality  it  is  of  a 
bright  gray  color,  streaked  with  black  and 
yellow,  ao  soft  that  it  may  be  flattened  in  the 
finger^  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  odor  if 
rabbed  or  heated.  Its  fraetore  presents  a  fine 
pain,  its  cnt  surface  a  waxj  appearance.  It 
U  somewhat  lighter  than  water,  fiuce  at  UO* 
to  160°  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives 
out  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  into  a 
crystalline  fatty  matter.  It  eontuns  about  8fi 
per  oent  of  a  peculiar  fatty,  fhkgrant  substBDoe 
called  ambreine,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  alcohol,  and  separating  the  crystals  that 
fbrm  in  the  cooled  aolation. — Persons  engaged 
in  whale  fishing  look  for  ambei^s  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  are  most 
sncoeaHful  in  finding  it  in  those  that  appear 
torpid,  uck,  and  lean;  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  substance  is  a  product  of  disease.  It 
is  in  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Intestinal 
canal,  mixed  with  the  fieoes,  that  tiie  sub- 
■tance  ia  found.  The  lumps  of  it  are  from  8 
inchei  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  (rata  1  lb.  to 
20  or  80  lbs.  in  weight.  The  largest  piece 
known  was  bought  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
oompany  of  the  kin^  of  Tidore;  it  weighed 
1^  iln.  A  pieoe  weighing  180  lbs.  was  found 
io^e  of  A  whale  near  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  was  sold  for  £(iO0  sterling.  Genuine  am- 
bergris emits  a  A-agrant  smell  when  a  hot 
needle  is  thmst  into  it.  It  also  melta  like  fat 
to  a  uniform  connstence.  The  counterfeit  does 
not  present  these  peculiarities. 

IMBIOKIX,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Gallic  chiefs  who  fought  against  Julius  Ctesar 
toward  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  0. 
Coqjointiy  with  the  superannuated  Cativolous, 
he  was  ruling  over  the  Eburones,  on  the  lower 
Hense,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by  Offisar, 
who  strove  to  corrupt  him,  but  only  made  him 
dissemble  while  waiting  his  oppoitunity.  Bur- 
ing  CiBHar's  second  excursion  to  England,  Ambi- 
orix  oi^nized  an  eitenrnvo  conspiracy,  which 
broke  out  after  the  Roman  lemons  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters.  Having  by  stratagem  in- 
'  duced  one  garrison  to  leave  tneir  fort,  he  mas- 
sacred them  to  a  man.  Be  was  about  to  at- 
tack another  camp  when  Ceesor  marched  to 
its  relief;  and  eanlj  dispersed  the  assailants. 
OativolcuB  took  poison,  but  Ambiorii,  with  a 
few  friends,  mode  his  wcape  into  the  forests. 


IMBLETECS^  a  small  decaved  seaport  of 

France,  oA  the  English  channel,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calus,  6  m.  N.  of  Boulogne, 
Here  James  II.  landed  on  his  flight  from  Eng- 
land in  1689.  Napoleon,  while  meditating  an 
invaaon  of  England  in  1S04,  attempted  unsuo- 
cessfull;  to  improve  the  harbor  of  Ambleteose 
for  his  flat-bottomed  boats.  In  the  vicinity  is 
the  famous  granite  column  erected  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  grand  army  in  1806. 

1M80IBE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et^Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  li  m.  E.  of  Tours;  pop.  in  1866,  4,188. 
The  town  was  rendered  conspicuous  at  the 
opening  of  the  French  religious  wars,  in  the 
16th  century,  by  the  plot  fi^ed  there  agunst 
the  Onises,  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.  The  ancient  castie,  which  has  been  the 
residence  of  several  kings  of  France,  stands  on 
a  rocky  precipice,  and  is  almost  inaooesuble. 
It  is  of  Roman  origin,  was  rebuilt  in  the  4th 
century,  and  lastly  renovated  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Abd-el-Kader  was  confined  here  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  captivity.  The  town 
has  manufactures  <^  firearms  and  files. 

JjntOlSE,  Getrge  i\  a  French  statesman  and 
cardinal,  bom  at  Ohanmont-sur-Loire  in  1460, 
died  in  Lyons,  May  26,  1610.  As  a  younger 
son  he  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  was 
titular  bishop  of  Montauban  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  later  archbishop  of  Ronen.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Charles  VlII.  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  dnke  of  Orleans ;  and  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  French  throne  as  Louis  XIL 
in  1498,  Amboise  at  once  became  prime  minis- 
ter. Ho  prevailed  on  the  court  of  Rome  to 
annul  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Jeanne 
de  France,  and  received  from  Alexander  VL 
the  cardinal's  hat  He  aooompanied  Louis  XII. 
into  Italy,  and  arranged  the  aifairs  of  Uilan  af- 
ter its  conquest  by  the  French  troops.  At  the 
death  of  Alexander  VT.  he  aspired  to  be  pop& 
but  die  Italian  cardinals  passed  him  over,  and 
elected  first  Pius  III.  and  afterward  Julius  II., 
in  spite  of  his  lively  antagonism,  which  threat- 
ened a  schism.    He  left  a  large  fortune. 

imOTNl,  or  ImMu  (Ualay,  An^on,  dews), 
an  island  in  the  Ualay  archipelago,  the  most 
important  though  not  the  largest  of  the  Uoloc 
eas  or  Spice  Islands,  between  laL  8°  S8'  and 
8°  48'  8.,  and  Ion.  137°  57'  snd  128°  27'  E. ; 
length  8S  m.,  average  breadth  10  m. ;  area, 
about800Bq.  m.;  pop. 82,000.  Adeep.narrow 
bay,  called  the  bay  of  Binneo,  14  m.  long,  al- 
most bisects  it.  The  two  halves  arecomposed  of 
high  hills  rinng  abrupUy  from  the  sea,  sod  cov- 
ered with  tall,  coarse  grass,  groves  of  the  co- 
coa palm  near  the  shore,  ana  thick  forests  in 
the  valleys  and  near  some  of  the  summita. 
The  island  is  of  primitive  formation.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  every  year,  after  which  fe- 
vers commonly  prevwl,  but  in  other  respects  the 
climate  is  very  healthy.  There  ore  few  animal' 
except  the  wild  hog,  deer,  and  horse.  Birds 
are  abundant  and  of  many  species,  and  the 
coasts  have  long  been  fiunons  fbr  muldtadce 
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of  beftntifnl  aheU&  Hie  oommooert  fridta  are 
the  cocoimnt,  mango,  buuno,  notmeg,  and 
pineapple,  the  last  having  been  intruduoed 
from  the  West  Indies.  Excellent  indigo  is 
raised,  and  the  ocyeput  tree  funuabee  a  medi- 
cinal oil.  Indian  com  has  been  introduced, 
and  now  forma  with  aagQ  the  staple  food  of  the 
Malay  natives.  Cacao  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed, and  is  rapidly  aupplanting  the  clove,  of 
vbich,  however,  there  are  still  valnable  gar- 
dens on  the  hiMdas.  The  prodaction  of 
cloves  was  once  a  valnable  monopoly  of  the 
Dutch  government  At  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish occupation  (1581~1G0T)  it  was  immoasur- 
ablj  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  spice  is  cul- 
tivated on  this  island  and  the  three  little  isl- 
ands of  Harakn,  Sapama.  and  S'usalaut,  Ijing 
immediately  east  of  it,  and  the  total  yield  of  the 
fbnr  ia  about  T8S,000  lbs.,  of  which  Amboyna 
Boppliee  about  one  third.  The  population  of 
Ambojraa  ooosiate  principally  of  Malaya,  mort  of 
whom  profess  Moliammedanism.  Savage  abo- 
rigines called  Horaforaa  still  exist  ia  the  forest, 
and  there  are  Chinese,  Europeans,  and  half- 
breeds  at  the  capital.  The  native  villages  are 
governed  by  rajaha  appointed  by  the  Dutch 
remdent.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  161JS,  was  aeqaired  by  Spain 
in  1681,  when  Philip  IL  conijuered  Portu- 
gal, captured  by  the  Dntoh  in  1Q07,  and 
by  the  English  in  1610,  and  retaken  by  the 
Dutch  in  less,  when  a  horrible  massacre 
of  the  English  settiera  took  place,  for  which 
Oromwell  afterward  compelled  the  Nether- 
lands to  make  compensation.  In  1796  the  ial- 
and  was  onoe  more  taken  by  the  British. 
They  restored  it  at  the  peaoe  of  Amiens  in 
leOS,  seized  it  a  third  time  in  IBIO,  and  it  re- 
verted finally  to  Holland  in  1814.— iMbeyna, 
the  capital  of  the  ialand  and  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  which  includes 
Amboyna,  Ceram,  Amblauw,  and  Buro,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Binnen, 
in  Jat  3°  40'  B.,  Ion.  128=  15'  K,  8  or  9  m. 
from  the  sea^  pop.  14,060,  of  whom  9,000  are 
natives,  40Q  Aralis,  800  Chinese,  and  700  nom- 
inally Europeans,  though  nine  tenths  of  them 
are  half-caste  Dutch.  The  city  has  a  pleasant 
aspect  from  the  sea,  occupying  a  level  area, 
with  broad,  straight,  and  well  shaded  streets. 
It  has  a  hospital,  a  public  garden,  and  two 
Christian  chnrches.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Dutch  assistant  resident,  subor- 
dinate to  whom  are  a  r^ah  for  the  Malay  pop- 
ulation and  a  "  captain  China  "  for  the  Chinese. 
There  is  a  fort  called  Nieuw  Victoria.  Good 
anchorage  ia  found  in  the  harbor,  and  the  port 
Is  annually  visited  by  about  200  vessels  and 
praus  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  monthly  mail 
steamer  to  Batavia.  The  imports,  valued  at 
$200,000  to  $300,000  annually,  comdat  chiefly 
of  cotton  goods  and  rice,  and  the  exports  of 
cloves,  cocoa,  c^cpnt  oil,  nutmegs,  mace,  and 
various  kinds  of  wood.  The  port  has  been  free 
unce  18S4,  but  the  trade  is  much  leas  proaperous 
than  it  was  during  the  last  English  ocoupaticoL 


(now  Arla}f  a  town  of  andent 
Greece,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthna,  N. 
of  the  Ambracian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  ArtaX 
which  separated  Epirus  from  Acamania, 
thonsh  originally  the  town  was  included  in 
the  latter  division.  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Corinthians  about  6G0  B.  C,  and  early  ac- 
quired importance.  About  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  it  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus,  of  whom  Pyrrhns  made  it  his  capi- 
tal, and  adorned  it  with  public  buildings. 
Having  joined  the  ^tolian  league,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Boman  conquerors  in  189  and  stripped 
of  its  works  of  art  At  a  lat«r  period  its  in- 
habitants were  transported  to  the  new  ci^  of 
Nicopolis,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf, 
opposite  Actinm,  founded  by  Augustus  Csaar 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Mark  Antony 
off  the  last  named  place.    (See  Abta.) 

IMBSIZ,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Portn- 
guese  colony  of  Angola  in  W.  Africa;  area, 
89,S00  sq.  m. ;  pop.  reported  at  about  2,100,- 
000,  but  much  less  according  to  the  official 
statements  of  the  Portuguese  government. 
The  town  of  Ambriz,  or  Oporto  do  Ambriz,  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Logo  or  Ambriz  river,  in 
laL  7°  S2'  S.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the 
small  negro  kingdom  of  Ambriz,  the  capital  of 
which  ia  Qnibanza.  The  Portuguese  annexed 
the  town  in  18G6 ;  in  1865  it  contained  16  fac- 
toriea  or  b'ading  stations,  two  of  which  were 


,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  who  lived  near 
the  Alps  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 
They  joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their 
invasion  of  Uie  Boman  territories,  and  were 
ronted,  tosether  with  the  latter,  and  almost 
annihilated,  by  Marine,  in  the  battle  of  Aqua 
SextitB  (Ail),  in  102  B.  C.  Their  women, 
after  a  futile  attack  n^on  the  Boman  soldiers 
who  were  following  m  pursuit  of  the  fiying 
foe,  offered  to  yield  on  the  condition  that  tiieir 
chastity  should  be  reapeoted.  This  proposition 
being  r^octed,  they  first  slew  all  their  chil- 
dren and  then  themselvea. 

AMBB06E,  Biint,  one  of  the  fttbera  of  the 
Latin  church,  bom  at  Treves,  in  Gaol,  in  840, 
died  at  Milan  in  897.  His  father  was  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  Gaul^  but  his  mother  was  a 
Ohri^aiL  He  was  tramed  to  tha  law,  and  in- 
trusted at  an  early  age  with  the  government 
of  a  province.  His  probity  and  wisdom  in  this 
pubho  administration  seemed  to  Justify  bis  re- 
moval to  the  place  of.  bishop,  altiiough  at  the 
time  of  his  election  he  had  not  even  been  bap- 
tized.   The  various  objections  and  stratagems 


by  which  he  tried  to  e 


9  the  honor  thus 


pressed  upon  him  were  all  disregarded ;  and  at 
the  age  of  84  he  was  consecrated  bishop  ot 
Milan,  and  continned  to  hold  this  office  until 
his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  22  years. 
His  predecessor.  Amentias,  was  an  Arian. 
The  sympathies  of  Ambrose,  however,  were 
with  tiie  supporters  of  the  Nicena  creed.  He 
would  not  tolerate  the  Arian  worship,  and 
though" he  protected  an  Arian  priest  tuan  the 
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violence  of  the  meh,  he  redated  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  empreu  Jnstinft,  who  wished  that 
an  Arian  biahop  should  be  appwoted  for  the 
city.  He  rebuked  Valentinian,  defied  Haii- 
mus,  and  compelled  Theododiia  to  a  hnmilia- 
ting  penanoe  and  sabmiagion.  When  all  the 
officers  of  the  coart  were  silent  upon,  the  mas- 
Bai^Te  which  in  a  fit  of  auger  TheodoflinH  had 
ordered  at  Thessalonioa,  Ajnbroee  declared  to 
the  emperor  that  hia  crime  was  beyond  at>ao- 
Intion  without  a  special  act  of  penance,  and 
that  the  niasa  oould  not  fitly  be  oeJebrated  m 
such  a  presence.  Uis  boldness  prevailed,  and 
the  emperor  hnmbly  obeyed  hia  orders,  and 
continued  ever  after  to  be  hia  fipmest  friend. 
His  oonteet  with  Synunachns  is  scarcely  lew 
remarkable.  At  the  instigation  of  this  learned 
man,  then  prefect  of  Rome,  the  senate  took  the 
occasion  of  a  famine  in  883  to  a^  that  tba  pa- 
gan worship  might  be  revived.  Ambrose  was 
prompt  to  throw  agsinst  the  scheme  all  the 
force  of  his  anthority  and  eloquence.  He  was 
by  no  means  the  equal  of  bis  adversary  in 
graoes  of  rhetorio  and  fulneu  of  scholarship, 
but  his  earnestness,  and  perhaps  in  some 
d«^ree  hia  threateninga,  won  the  cause. — 
The  writings  of  Ambrose  fill  two  foho  volnmae 
in  the  editions  of  £rssmiu  (Basel,  1&27)  and 
the  Beoediotines  (Paris,  1660-'»0).  Uis  moral 
teaotung  haa  throoghont  an  ascetic  tone,  thoogh 
lees  austere  than  that  of  the  Greek  fathers. 
He  was  hosUle  to  all  amnsementaand  all  pleas- 
ores  of  sense,  and  commended  the  monastic 
life  aa  the  tnieet  way  of  Christian 'obedience 
and  spiritoal  growth.  Be  wrote  trealieea  on 
"  Widows,"  on  "  Vireinity,"  on  "  Penance,"and 
on  the  "DntiM  of  Ministers,"  which  aatisfied 
the  severe  taste  of  Jerome  maob  better  than 
his  seven  b4Xika  on  "Faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit," 
which  that  harsh  critic  pronounced  t«  be  at 
once  weak,  fantastic,  and  stolen  from  the 
Greeks.  His  panegyrics,  as  we  read  them 
now,  hardly  J Qstifr  hia  reputation  fi>r  a  won- 
derful oratory.  Of  his  letters  only  a  part  have 
come  down  to  na.  They  show  very  faithAilly  the 
character  at  tbe  man,  his  moderation,  conrage, 
fidelity,  practical  wisdom,  and  nnaffeoted  piety. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  his  mumer  and  l>eBring 
which  made  him  appear  at  once  like  a  mler 
and  a  saint,  Arbogaatea,  a  Roman  general, 
making  war  upcHi  the  Franks  of  the  Rhineland, 
was  a^ed  by  one  of  their  chie&  whom  be  had 
oonqneredif he waeafriendof Ambrose.  From 
motives  oi  policy  he  gave  on  afiSrmative  an- 
swer. "  No  wonder  that  yon  have  beaten  us," 
was  the  reply,  "  since  you  hare  the  favor  of  a 
man  whom  the  sun  itself  wonld  obey  if  he 
should  command  it  to  stand  still,"  The  tnost 
valuable  legacies  of  Ambrose  to  the  chnrch 
were  the  hymns  which  he  wrote  and  the  im- 
provements which  he  made  in  the  method  of 
chanting  the  sacred  offices.  The  most  fiunons 
of  tbeae  are  the  morning  song,  .^Iteme  rtrum 
Conditor  ;  the  evening  aong,  Detu  Creator  om- 
nium; the  Ohristmas  chant.  Fen*,  Bedenptor 
gentium ;  and  the  short  hymn  to  the  Trinity, 
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which  Lnther  tranMated  and  adopted.  These 
hymns  of  Ambrose  are  not  to  be  praised  fur 
the  beanty  of  their  diction  or  for  any  utistto 
merit.  They  are  rude,  loose,  and  as  far  from 
tbe  mnuoal  flow  of  later  Ohriatian  rhyming  aa 
from  (he  ancient  Snish  of  clasuc  Latin  Terse. 
Bat  their  vigor,  their  fervor,  their  striking  im- 
agery, not  less  than  their  association  with  the 
revered  name  of  their  aathor,  give  them  a  place 
in  the  veneration  of  the  faiOiftil.  The  body  of 
Ambrose  is  kept  in  the  ancient  baailioa  of  Milan 
which  i>ears  hia  name,  and  his  feast  day  is  ob- 
served by  the  Latin  chnrch  on  the  7th  e/!  De- 
cember, tbe  day  of  his  ordination  as  bishop. 
He  has  also  the  honor  of  a  place  among  the 
swnts  of  tbe  eastern  church,  and  bis  name  is 
classed  on  their  reglstera  with  the  namee  of 
Basil,  Athanasins,  and  the  two  Gregoriea. 

imOSU,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  food 
of  the  gods,  which  was  brought  to  Zeoa  foy 
pigeona,  and  which  oonferred  upon  the  dwellers 
on  Olympns  eternal  yonth  and  immortality.  It 
supplied  the  place  of  all  tertestrial  oomestiUes. 
Favorites  of  the  gods  are  recorded  to  have  had 
it  given  to  them  aa  a  great  favor.  It  was  also 
used  by  the  gods  \a  anoint  their  body  and  hair ; 
hence  we  read  of  the  ambrodal  loclu  of  Zens. 

UniMUK  CHillT,  a  method  of  singhig 
hymns  first  introdnced  into  the  western  church 
by  8t.  Ambrose,  about  886.  Although  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
church  mode,  it  was  in  fact  derived  through 
the  eastern  church  from  the  Greeks,  and  is  so 
little  known  at  this  day,  that  it  is  hnpossibleto 
say  sMwe  of  ite  general  oharaoter  than  that  it 
was  constraoted  on  the  ancient  Greek  letra- 
ohords,  and  embraced  the  foor  anthentio  modes, 
tbe  four  plagal  or  collateral  ones  being  added 
by  Gregory  to  fbrm  what  is  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  The  AmbnMan  chant,  and  in- 
deed ail  kinds  of  church  music,  were  at  first 
limited  strictly  to  tbe  performance  of  the 
psalms  and  doxdogiea,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion among  tbe  early  &thers  and  bishops  that 
heretical  dootrinea  might  creep  into  the  ser- 
vices by  the  introduction  of  ori^nal  hymns. 
Ambrose,  however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  eubsequenUy  wrote .  several  bymna,  in- 
cluding, it  has  been  erroneously  snppoaed,  the 
Tt  Bntm,  which  he  caused  to  be  nabltually 
Bang  acoording  to  the  new  method  In  hw 
church ;  and  8t.  Augustine,  who  was  baptized 
there,  speaks  with  great  delist  of  tbe  impree- 
mon  which  the  performance  of  the  psalms  and 
bymna  made  upon  bim.  The  Amhrwao  chant 
continned  to  lie  naed  in  the  aervices  of  the 
chnrch  until  about  the  oommenoement  of  the 
7th  century,  when  it  was  saperseded  by  the 
new  method  adopted  by  Pope  Gregory. 

UDU8UN  UBURT,  a  collectiDn  founded  In 
Milan  in  1S09  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borroffleo, 
orchbisbc^  of  that  cuty,  sod  named  in  hrator  of 
Bt.  Ambrose,  It  is  especnaUyrichin  M86,,  for 
the  collection  of  which  learned  men  were  acnt 
into  all  parta  ot  Europe,  and  into  Ana.  A 
very  large  number  of  palimpsests  belong  to  thic 
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Ubrarf ;  some  of  them  are  ezceedingl;  rare  and 
Taloftble,  amtrng  which  maj  be  mentdooed  Oi- 
oero's  lit  Sepubliea,  fragmenta  of  his  oratJoDs, 
and  the  letters  of  Maroua  Anreling  aod  Fronto. 
The  palimpsesta  were  mostl;  obtained  boia  the 
monastery  of  Bohbio,  and  were  disoovered  by 
the  librarian,  Angelo  Uai,  in  1614.  There  U  a 
M8.  of  Virgil,  Taluablo  for  its  marginal  notes 
b;  Petrarch,  among  which  ia  one  relative  to  his 
first  meeting  with  Laura.  The  library  at  prea- 
ent  contains  about  B0,000  printed  volumee  and 
more  than  15,000  MSS.,  besides  a  large  collee- 
lion  of  statuary,  antiqnea,  madale,  and  picturea. 
Among  these  are  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the 
"  School  of  Athens  "  and  the  stadies  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vind.  Hanj  of  the  treasures  of  this 
library  were  carried  to  France  during  Kapo- 
leon's  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  some  of  them 
have  never  been  returned.  A  printiiig  press  is 
connected  with  the  library,  ana  several  profes- 
sors and  editors  are  constantly  engaged  in  col- 
lating and  translating  the  MBS. 

IMBEUHCE  (Lat.  ambulare,  to  walk),  a  tem- 
porary and  movable  military  hospital,  formed 
on  the  field  of  batUe  for  the  immediate  succor 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  word  is  tech- 
nically applied  to  covered  wagons  on  springs, 
and  to  such  other  vehicles  as  are  nsed  for  mov- 
ing woonded  men  from  tha  field  of  battle  to 
tlie  temporary  hospitals,  or  for  carrying  the 
sick  and  wonnded  with  the  moving  colnmns  or 
to  the  permanent  hospitals.  The  ambulance 
ia  a  comparatively  modem  invention,  due 
mainly  to  the  French,  Military  surgery  was 
formerly  but  little  understood,  and  those  who 
were  wonnded  on  the  field  of  battle  were  left 
to  the  care  of  those  around  them,  without  any 
selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  dnties  of  snr- 
gery.  Nor  do  we  find  any  trace  of  a  regularly 
organized  system  of  military  hospitals,  moving 
with  tlie  army,  nnljl  the  time  of  Henry  TV. 
of  France.  The  movable  ambulances  at  first 
consisted  of  a  oambrous  depot  of  surgical  and 
medical  appliances,  kept  with  the  baggage  at  a 
distance.  At  present  two  kinda  of  ambniBncea 
are  recognized;  one  fixed  or  general,  the  other 
movable  and  light.  The  larger  and  reserved 
ambalances  remain  with  the  heavy  ba^^e  at 
some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  may 
be  established  either  in  permanent  buildings  or 
in  large  tents  or  temporary  structures.  In  the 
late  war  in  France  the  temporary  hospitals 
fitted  np  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  and  in  the 

C'llic  buildings  of  Paris  ware  called  ambu' 
ces.  The  lighter  and  more  striclJy  movable 
ambulances  accompany  the  soldiers  on  the 
field.  The  system  was  bronght  to  its  highest 
state  of  etfidenoy  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  civil  war.  The  snrgeons  accom- 
panying the  tro<n)8  are  supplied  with  abundant 
means,  such  as  hnt,  plaster,  and  bandages,  for 
dressing  wonnda,  and  with  the  necessary  in- 
struments for  snrgical  operations.  Ambu- 
lances, or  small  spring  wagons  drawn  by  one 
or  two  horses  (to  which  the  term  is  in  the 
United  States  commonly  confined),  and  con- 
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twining  all  the  necessary  appliances,  including 
beds,  for  transporting  two  or  more  patientL 
follow  close  after  the  troops  on  the  march  and 
in  approaching  the  field  ot  battle.  The  ambn- 
lanoea  of  each  diviMon  or  corps  d'ann^  are  or- 
ganized into  a  corps  under  toe  command  of  a 
subaltern  of  the  line,  styled  ambulance  offioer. 
Kailway  cars  and  steamboats  have  been  pro- 
vided with  beds  and  all  other  conveniences 
for  carrying  dck  and  wounded  soldiers  to  the 
permanent  and  more  distant  hospitals.  The 
American  ambulance  system,  with  local  modifi- 
cations, is  now  used  by  most  civilized  nations. 
IMELU,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia,  druned  by 
the  branches  of  the  Appomatloi  river,  which 
almost  encircles  it;  area,  SOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  9,878,  of  whom  6,823  were  colored.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railroad.  The  surface  is  somewhat  divendfied. 
The  productions  in  ISTO  were  «4,607  bnshela 
of  wheat,  T0,GOS  of  com,  62,686  of  oata,  and 
1,087,721  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Capital,  Amelia 
Court  House. 


Paris,  Dec.  8,  ITOO.  After  his  return  from 
Venice,  whither  he  went  in  1S6S  as  seoretory 
of  an  embassy,  he  devoted  himself  to  history, 
politics,  and  philosophy.  His  princi^  work 
was  a  "History  of  the  Ooverament  of  Venice," 
be^des  which  he  wrote  several  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  memoirs,  and  translated  four 
books  of  Tacitus,  Machiavelli's  "Prince,"  in 
the  notes  to  which  he  spoke  of  his  author  as  a 
great  satirist,  and  Paolo  Sarpi's  "  History  of  the 
Conncil  of  Trent,"  with  very  free  annotations. 
This  translation  of  Fra  Paolo  was  attacked  by 
the  nltramontanists,  who  presented  three  memo- 
rials for  its  enppreadon,  while  it  was  defended 
and  enlogized  by  the  Gleans.  The  "History 
of  Venice,"  by  its  exposure  of  the  secret  policy 
(^  that  republic,  raised  a.  great  outcry  there ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  through  the  intervention  <rf 
the  Venetian  aeuate,  Amelot  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille. 

AHQ4HTE,  Deils,  a  French  writer,  bom  in 
Saintes  in  1606,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  7,  1678. 
His  life  of  Charles  de  Coudren,  second  general 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  conttuned  some  strictures  on 
Duvergier  de  Hanranne,  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  Port  Royalists.  His 
infiuenoe  with  the  chancellor  8£guier  prevented 
the  publication  of  their  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  16S6-'8  a  trandation  of 
his  own  in  4  vols.  8vo,  with  annotations,  was 
published,  which,  although  imperfect,  wsa 
superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  still 
cxtenrively  used. 

IMENOPmS,  iHuapk,  or  iHea-hMep,  a  name 
borne  by  three  Egyptian  kings  belonging  to  tlie 
18th  dynasty,  which  commenced  with  Amasis 
or  Aahmeel.,  about  1626  B.  C.  L  The  second 
Pharaoh  of  that  dynasty,  who  married  the 
widow  of  Aahmes,  continued  the  conquests 
began  by  his  predecessor,  after  th^  expulsion 
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of  the  Rrksos,  in  Bcratbern  Oonaan ;  anbdued 
the  Sbasa  of  the  desert  east  of  EgTpt;  and  made 
an  expedition  toward  Sthiopia,  to  extend  the 
ROnthern  froatiora  of  hU  kin^oni,  and  restore 
tiie  financial  prosperity  of  the  conn  try  destroyed 
bj  the  shepherd  Idnge,  He  reigned  31  years 
(Ufla-14T9).  IL  The  son  and  anocessor,  in 
1414,  of  Thothnie«  III.,  and  father  of  Thothmea 
IV.,  of  whom  little  is  known.  His  reiffn  was 
^ort  ni.  The  wm  of  Thothmes  IV.,  devoted 
himaelf  daring  a  reign  of  at  least  Sfl  years 
(about  1400-1864)  to  the  improvement  of  his 
aingdom.  Ancient  Egypt  was  nerer  so  proa- 
perons  nor  so  extensive  as  under  his  adminis' 
tratdon.  It  extended  into  Syria  as  for  a«  the 
vestem  bank  of  the  Enphratea,  and  sonth, 
wabnunng  a  part  of  Ethiopia.  Monnments  of 
the  greabiesB  of  Amenophis  Til.  exist  «U  over 
Egyp^  among  them  the  two  large  oolosai,  one 
rf  wnioh  is  celebrated  as  "  the  vocal  Memnoa." 

AHEIUCn,  Johau,  a  German  printer,  born 
In  Svahia,  died  about  1620.  He  was  educated 
In  Paris,  and  established  hie  press  at  Basel  in 
1481,  pnblishing  the  works  of  Bt.  Ambrose 
(1492),  aod  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Aognstine  (1606),  frMn  whiah 
the  name  of  St.  Angastine  type  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  large  letter  used  in  the  book.  He 
proposed  to  publish  the  works  of  Jerome  also, 
and  to  this  end  had  his  three  sons  thoroughly 
ednoated  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The 
edition  was,  some  years  after  his  death,  isaned 
by  Froben.  Amerbaoh  was  one  of  tiie  first  to 
anbatitute  the  IComan  for  Gothio  and  Italic 
letters. — His  son  Bokitaz  (1496-1662),  profes- 
sor of  civil  law  at  Basel,  was  one  of  tiie  most 
intimate  friends  of  Eraamaa  and  hia  general 
legatee.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  Latin  and 
Groek  scholar  and  writer. 

UEUCl,  one  of  the  fbnr  great  recognized  con- 
tinental divisions  of  the  globe.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  E.  by  the  Atlaittio,  which 
separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa ;  W.  by  the 
Pacific,  which  separates  it  from  Aua;  and  S. 
by  the  Antarctic  ocean.  The  longer  axis  of 
toe  Americ«n  continent  runs  almost  dne  north 
and  south.  Measured  on  Its  central  line,  Ion. 
TO"  W.,  ite  length  fh>m  the  arctic  regions  to 
Patagooia  is  about  10,600  m.  From  east  to 
west  it  presents  two  shorter  axes,  each  of  some- 
thing more  than  3,000  m.  r  one  from  Labrador 
to  British  Columbia,  nearly  in  lat.  61°  N.;  the 
other  between  Capes  St  Roque  in  Brazil  and 
Parina  in  Peru,  in  abont  lat.  6°  S.  The  Amer- 
ican continent  is  separated  into  two  not  very 
unequal  parts  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Pan- 
ama, less  than  SO  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  All  north  of  this  isthmus  (token  in  ile 
more  e;ttended  sense)  is  known  as  North  Amer- 
ica; all  south  of  it  as  Sooth  America;  the 
greater  part  of  the  isthmus  itself  being  styled 
Central  America.  Estimstes  of  the  area  of 
Amerioa  vary  considerably,  some  authorities 
making  it  a  little  more  than  14,000,000  sq.  m., 
others  rairing  it,  including  Greenland,  to  more 
than  17,000,000  sq.  m.    It  may  be  set  dowij  at 
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15,000,000  aq.  m.,  of  which  abont  8,000,000 
are  in  North  America  and  7,000,000  in  South 
and  Central  America.  The  area  is  thus  about 
four  times  that  of  Europe,  nearly  a  third  great- 
er than  that  of  Africa,  and  about  six  sevenths 
that  of  Asia.  Geographically,  Amerioa  lies 
within  the  arctic,  the  northern  and  southera 
temperate,  and  the  tropical  zones.  Abont  one 
seventh  is  unavaUable  for  cultivation;  the  re- 
mainder is  not  surpassed'  in  capacity  to  sus- 
tain life  by  any  equal  area  of  the  globe.  The 
population,  including  Chat  of  the  islands,  is 
about  86,000,000,  not  far  from  Vr  that  of  the 
entire  globe.— The  geology  of  Amerioa  is  wor- 
thy of  careful  study.  The  oldest  strata  are  a 
range  of  crystolUue  rooks  which  crop  out  from 
the  8l  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Arctic  ocean ;  these  consist  chiefly  of  gneis^ 
granite,  and  trap.  In  North  Amerioa  this  pri- 
mary range  is  about  1,600  miles  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  of  200,  seldom  reaching  on  elevation 
ofSOOfeet.  It  forms  the  western  slope  of  the 
Andes  and  Rocky  mountains.  It  extends  over 
the  eastern  part  of  Sonth  America,  hidden  in 
the  Tslley  of  the  Amazon  by  alluvial  depoutsL 
In  the  central  portion  it  dips  under  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  but  is  free  from  enperincumbent 
deposits,  showing  that  even  in  the  Silurian 
a^  it  formed  dry  land,  and  has  suffered  less 
disturbance  than  is  manifested  in  most  other 
formations.  The  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  shale,  &o.,  are  di- 
vided into  several  periods,  and  abound  in  foa- 
sil  remains.  The  Silurian  strata  dip  under  the 
Bevoniou,  which  are  in  parts  overlaid  with 
conglomerate.  The  latter  forms  the  baus  of 
the  carboniferous   strata  which   occupy  large 

Cirtions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  valley  of  the 
isaisuppu  At  the  close  of  the  carboDiferons 
period  the  oontineot,  nearly  as  large  as  at  pres- 
ent, was  scarcely  elevated  above  the  ocean. 
The  great  mountain  ranges  are  of  more  recent 
origin.  They  were  forced  through  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  carbonifcrons  strata,  dislocating 
and  disturbing  the  hitherto  horizontal  layers. 
It  is  where  the  ancient  rocks  have  been  pene- 
trated by  masses  of  Igneous  rook  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  usually  found.  The  volcanic 
fires  have  long  sinoe  been  extinct  in  the  Appa- 
lachian range:  but  proofs  of  their  former  exist- 
ence are  found  in  the  metamorphosed  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  rocks  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  long  supposed  to  be  pri- 
mary graoite.  This  igneous  force  still  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and  . 
Cordilleras.  Volcanoes  still  active,  at  greater 
or  less  intervals,  mark  the  whole  of  the  An- 
dean range  trom  Chili  to  Alaska,  the  most 
intense  action  within  the  historical  period  be- 
ing  in  Ecuador,  within  two  or  three  degrees  of 
the  equator.  Here  is  the  volcano  of  Ootopaxi, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  in  constant  eruption. — 
The  animals  native  to  Amerioa  difi'er  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  larger  spe- 
cies.   The  elephant,  hippopotamos,  and  roi- 
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noceros  of  the  eastern  contineiit  are  in  Amer- 
ica represented  by  the  much  anuller  tutir ;  the 
oatnel  and  dromedarf  by  the  Uama  andTicada^ 
the  lioD  and  tiger  bj  the  jagaar  and  panther. 
Of  the  camivora  the  bear  u  tbe  only  spedea  in 
Amerioa  which  exceeds  iti  congeners  in  the 
other  hemiaphere,  the  grisly  bear  of  Califor- 
nia being  the  largest  of  ita  species.  The  Amer- 
ican bison  exceeds  in  size  any  others  of  its  kin- 
dred,  and  the  largest  members  of  the  deer 
family  are  natives  of  America.  Among  the 
oamivora  native  to  America  are  the  grisly, 
white,  black,  and  brown  bears;  wolves  and 
foxes  of  vorions  species;  the  pnma,  jagnar, 
lynx,  and  wild  cat.  Of  the  marsnpalia,  there 
u  every  variety  of  the  opossnm ;  of  the  ro- 
dentia,  the  beaver,  hare,  marmot,  monae,  porcn- 
pine,  and  sgnirrel;  of  the  rominantia,  many 
varieties  of  deer,  among  which  are  the  mooae 
or  elk  and  reindeer,  the  biaon,  mnsk  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  and  antelope.  The  qnadnunana  (apes) 
differ  apecitioally  fWnn  their  congeners  on  the 
eastern  continent;  all  of  tbem  have  long  tails, 
and  many  prehensile  talis,  which  is  a  peonliar- 
ity  of  American  species.  The  horse  sod  ox  are 
introdactions  ttom  Eorope.  Among  tbe  birds 
there  are  some  species,  as  the  wild  tnrkey, 
toncoD,  and  hmnmiog  bird,  peonlior  to  Amer- 
toa.  There  are  eagles,  and  others  of  the  same 
fiunily,  voltnres  (among  them  the  great  condor 
of  the  AndesX  ravens,  crows,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  the  smaller  birds,  few  of  them  being 
identical  with  those  bearing  the  same  names 
in  Enrope  and  Asia.  Serpents  are  nnmerons. 
Among  these  are  the  great  boa  and  the  rattle- 
make,  peonliar  to  America.  Alli^tors  swarm 
in  the  tro^flal  and  sntitropical  nvers;  tmlles 
in  the  tropical  seas.  The  lakes  and  streams  are 
proliflo  Id  fish,  among  which  the  salmon  have 
a  wide  range.  The  cod  fisheries  of  the  banks 
of  Newfonndland  areuieqnalled  in  prodnctive- 
nees.  Some  re^ona  are  infested  with  insects, 
espeoially  mosqnitoee.  There  is  a  native  wild 
bee,  bnt  the  common  hive  bee  was  introduced 
from  Europe. — The  vegetable  prodnotions  of 
America  are  very  nnmerons.  The  pine,  oak, 
and  maple  are  characteristic  <tf  the  temperate 
regions;  palms,  of  many  ppecies,  of  the  tropioal. 
In  some  parts  of  soathem  America  the  trees  are 
so  knotted  together  by  twining  plants  as  to  ren- 
der tbe  forests  impenetrable  to  wild  animals, 
except  through  narrow  paths  which  they  have 
oonstrnoted.  Maize  is  the  only  important  cereal 
native  to  tbenew  world.  Nearly  aJl  the  fmite  of 
the  old  world  have  l)een  introdnced  into  Amer- 
ica, where  they  fionrish  in  their  appropriate  lati- 
tudes. The  vine  is  a  native,  end  within  a  few 
years  its  onltivation  has  reoeived  great  atten- 
tion.— We  proceed  to  give  more  detailed  state- 
ments wider  the  general  divisions  of  the  conti- 
nent I.  NoKTK  AnsioA  extends  from  the 
arotio  region  soathward  to  near  laL  ld°  N.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  tiie 
Atlantic  and  gnlf  of  Mexico,  B.  by  the  gait  and 
Central  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacitic.  Its 
entire  eastern  ooast  line  from  Barrow  strait  to 


&e  aonthem  extrenuty  of  Mexico,  indnding  the 
shores  of  Hndson  bay  and  the  gnlf  of  Mexioo, 
is  sbont  18,000  m. ;  the  veetem  const,  being 
less  deeply  indented,  has  a  shore  line  of  not 
mora  than  11,000  m. ;  or  24,000  in  alL  Reelna, 
coonting  in  the  adjacent  islands,  gives  the  shore 
line  of  North  Aniorica  as  29,1I6B  m. ;  Bonth 
America,  16,012;  together  about  one  third 
!  more  than  that  of  Aria,  abont  three  times  that 
'  of  Africa,  and  considerably  more  than  twice 
that  of  Eorope.  To  the  maritime  system  of 
North  America  properiy  belong  obo  tbe  great 
lakes,  or  inland  seoa,  which  it  is  estimated  eon- 
tain  a  third  of  all  tbe  fresh  water  of  the  globe, — 
North  America  has  three  main  systems  of  moon- 
tuns  and  watersheds,  which  divide  it  into  four 
gre«t  hydrographicai  banns :  li  that  which 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  ocean ;  2, 
into  the  Arctic ;  8,  into  tbe  Atlantic ;  4,  into 
the  gnlf  of  Mexico.  Each  of  these  fn^at  ba- 
nns is  divided  into  two  or  more  ports.  The 
Boclcy  momitain  range,  akirting  the  Pacifio 
coast,  is  a  oontinootion  of  the  Andes  of  Bontb 
America.  At  the  isthmoa  of  Panama  it  sinka 
low,  rarely  attainhig  the  height  of  1,000  ft., 
with  depressions  of  leas  than  half  that  altitudet 
From  the  isthmns  the  range  rises  grsdnally, 
throng  Mexico  and  tbe  United  States,  ap  to 
lat  eO°  N.,  where  it  be^ns  to  sink  into  the  Arc- 
tic basin.  This  moontain  range  bears  differoat 
names  in  different  parts  of  its  coarse.  Throngh 
Mexico,  where  it  forma  a  broad  table  land,  His 
known  as  the  Mexiokn  Oordilleraa.  It  is  onlj  ia 
the  United  States  and  the  Britirii  poasessioDa  that 
it  bears  tiie  ipeeifio  name  of  Bocky  moontalns. 
The  Spaniards  derignate  tbe  whole  as  the  Sierra 
Madre  (Mother  Range).  Its  general  elevatloa 
is  from  5,000  to  9,000  ft.,  with  many  snnunita 
mnch  loftier.  Among  these  are  Orizaba  and 
Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  which  exceed  17,000 
ft,  and  several  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  it.  Mt. 
Bt  Klias,  about  lot  60°  N.,  reaches  or  anrposBea 
the  height  of  17,B50  tt  This  range  followa 
the  shore  line  at  various  dUtanoes,  the  greatest 
deviation  being  abont  lat  40°  N.,  where  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  Bocky  mountains  has  a 
breodth  of  some  600  m.,  upon  which  ore  situ- 
ated the  states  of  California  and  Oregon,  and 
tbe  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The 
Bocky  mountain  range  is  not  a  ungie  ridge,  hot 
rather,  like  the  Oordilleras  of  Sonth  Ainer- 


lake.  As  the  Bocky  moon taius  ran  so  near 
to  the  ooast  of  the  Pacifio,  the  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  draining  (mly  a  small  area,  ore  ne- 
cessarily small.  The  Oolnmbia  and  Sacramen- 
to, flowing  directly  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Col- 
orado, flowing  into  tbe  gnlf  of  California,  areth« 
onlfoneiof  anyconriderable  size.  The  Yukmi, 
although  flowing  into  Behring  sea,  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  ooeim,  belongs  to  a  different  hydro- 
graphical  system.  Skirting  the  Adantio  coast 
is  tne  Appalachian  range.  Starting  from  ttia 
promontory  of  GtMpt,  on  the  golf  tit  6L  Law- 
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renoa,  it  nuu  wmthweatward  tor  1,S00  m.  to 
north  era  Alabama,  where  tt  Mnk»  to  the  leTfll  of 
the  golf  slope.  The  AppaUchian  sjstem  cod- 
aeta  of  several  parallel  ndves,  divided  intotvo 
main  lines.  The  eastern  ri^e  is  made  up  of  the 
Green  monntaiiu  of  Vermont,  the  IlighlandB  of 
New  York,  the  Sonth  monntaina  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Blue  Rtdge  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  western  ridge 
oomprises  the  Adlrondaolc,  Oatskill,  Alleghanj, 
and  Onmberland  ranges.  Between  these  two 
ridges  Ilea  an  almost  oontinuonB  valley,  with  a 
brMdth  of  from  IS  to  60  nules,  deeignatedin 
Tarions  part«  as  the  valleys  of  the  Champlaln, 
the  Hadaon,  the  Gomberland,  the  great  valley 
of  Virginia,  and  the  valley  of  Tenneawe.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  Appalachian  ridge  is 
to  a  greater  elevation  as  it  mns  southward; 
the  White  moantsins  of  New  Hampshire  being 
merely  an  isolated  projection  fh)m  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  Green  moontain  range.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  poiota  this  range  rarely  reaches 
an  elevation  of  4,000  ft.  Uount  Mansfield,  the 
highest  smnmlt  of  the  Green  moontains,  is 
4,SGS  ft. ;  Mount  Maroy,  the  highest  of  the 
Adirondacks,  S,88T;  Uonnt  Washington,  the 
loftiest  of  the  White  moont^ns,  B,28G,  an  ele- 
vation exceeded  by  many  points  near  the 
flondiem  extremity  of  the  chain,  the  highest 
being  Uitohell'ft  peak,  in  North  Osrolina, 
6,T8&  it.  The  Appalachian  chain  is  pierced 
at  intervals  by  gaps  which  give  passage  for 
rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  linking  the  At- 
lantic slope  with  the  valley  of  the  MissiaaiDpi. 
The  Appalachian  ridge  forma  the  watersned 
between  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic, nith  the  exception  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  those  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  into  the  galf  of  Hexico.  Several 
of  these  rivers  are  of  considerable  size,  such 
aa  the  Merrimack,  Oonnectiont,  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware, Snsqnehanna,  Potomac,  and  James.  The 
Atlantic  slope  of  Kortb  America,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida,  varies  in  width  from  60 
to  200  m.,  the  mean  elevation  of  its  npper 
margia  being  from  100  to  1,000  ft.  Throngb- 
out  its  wh^e  extent  it  is  without  marked 
transverse  ridges.  The  Rocky  mouDt^ina  and 
the  Appalachians  form  two  sides  of  a  trian^e, 
only  tne  latter  is  broken  off  without  reaching 
the  point  of  Junction.  The  third  side  of  this 
triangle  is  formed  by  a  broad  low  swell,  without 
any  defined  crest,  and  rarely  reaching  the  ele- 
vation of  1,600  ft.  This  swell,  starting  from  the 
Mstem  baM  of  the  Rocky  monntaina  in  about 
lat.  60°  N.,  mns  eastward,  separating  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  ocean  and 
Hndson  bay  from  those  which  find  their  way 
Into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico.  So  gradnal  is  the 
rise  that  we  can  define  its  soramit  only  by 
noticing  whether  the  general  course  of  the 
•treams  is  northward  or  southward.  This  low 
■well  divides  the  consent  of  North  Ainer- 
loa  eaat  of  the  Rooky  mountains  into  two 
nearly  eqnal  parts,  the  northern  half  of  which 
if  almost  all  incapable  of  oaltivBtion.    A  little 


west  of  the  bead  of  Lake  Superior  this  swell 
divides.  One  branch  sweeps  southeastward; 
the  other  northeastward,  forming  between 
them  the  basin  of  the  lakes  whose  waters  pass 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic 
So  slight  is  the  elevation  of  the  southeastern 
watershed  that  a  oanal  with  no  catting  of  more 
than  100  feet  would  open  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and 
Erie  into  the  Mia^anppi,  and  thence  to  the 
gnlf  of  Mexico,  instead  of  into  Ontario,  and 
through  the  St,  Lawrence  into  the  northern 
Atlantic  The  lake  basin  of  North  America  is 
thos  closely  oonneoted  with  that  of  the  Missit- 
dppi.  Between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rooky 
monntaina  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Ap- 

Salachian  range  lies  the  basin  or  valley  of  the 
[isaisalppi.  This  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
notable  on  the  globe.  Its  areais  about  1,260,000 
sq.  m.,  being  only  exceeded  in  extent  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon.  Latitude,  elevation,  and 
rBJn&U  combine  to  render  every  part  of  it  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  dense  population.  Next  to 
it  m  this  respect  comes  the  basin  of  the  Plata  in 
South  America.  The  most  striking  physical  fea- 
ture of  the  hann  of  the  Misdssippi  is  its  uni- 
form pltun-like  character.  From  uie  month  of 
the  river  to  its  sources  there  is  nothing  Hke  a 
mountain.  At  its  junction  with  the  Missouri 
it  is  but  881  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  at 
its  source  in  Lake  Itasca  it  is  1,680  ft,  the  av- 
erage descent  fur  the  whole  diatanoe  being  leas 
than  eifrtit  inches  to  the  mile.  Its  great  afflu- 
ent, the  Miseoori,  from  Fort  Benton  to  the  juuo- 
tion,  &lls  only  ten  inches  to  tlie  mile  The 
Ohio,  from  Pitt3bnr|;h  to  its  mouth,  falls  less 
than  five  inches  to  the  mile.  The  Red  river 
falls  a  little  more  than  a  foot,  the  Arkansas 
not  quite  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Except  on  ita 
exterior  rim,  the  basin  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  ita  main  branches  falls  lesa  than  aix  inchea 
to  the  mile.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are 
no  rapida  to  obatruot  navigation,  each  river 
bdng  navigable  as  fkr  as  t£e  depth  of  water 
will  permit  The  entire  navigable  length  of 
these  rivers  is  about  40,000  m.  The  hvdrtw- 
raphy  of  the  remaining  regions  of  NorUi 
Ameiioa  ia  of  little  consequence,  the  Rio 
Grsnde  being  the  onlf  other  river  of  any  im- 
portance upon  the  eastern  side.— With  the  ex- 
ception of  purely  tropical  prodnctions,  Nortli 
America  has  nearly  every  species  of  grMn, 
fruit,  and  vegetable.  It  haa  given  to  the 
eastern  continent  maize,  which  next  to  rice  Is 
the  cereal  which  enters  moat  largely  into  hu- 
man consumption,  directly  as  on  article  of  food, 
and  indirectly  as  anstenance  for  animals. — 
North  America  is  rich  in  nearly  every  valnaUe 
mineral.  Iron  is  so  widely  difflised,  especially 
within  the  United  States,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered oniversal.  Copper  is  found  in  many 
localities,  the  most  abundant  deposits  being  in 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  Rocky 
motrotain  end  Appalachian  chains,  the  de- 
pomts  in  Mexico,  Oalifomia,  and  the  adjacent 
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re^om  probably  ^oeedlng  those  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  globe.  Lead  is  found  in  Tariona  parts, 
the  main  localitj,  probably  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world,  hemg  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mia- 
Bonri,  and  Wisconsin.  QnicksUver  has  hitherto 
been  fouid  chieSy  in  Mexico  and  California, 
where  the  mines  equal  in  prodnotiTeneas  those 
of  Anatria.  Zinc  has  been  found  only  within  a 
limited  area,  mainlj  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Tin  ia  the  only  valuable  metal  which 
doea  not  occur  in  large  quantities.  The  coal 
fields  of  North  America  compriae  more  than 
aeven  eighths  of  all  known  to  exist.  Those 
alreadj  explored  exceed  the  entire  area  of 
Great  Britain.  Salt  is  widely  diffused,  the 
principal  saline  springs  being  in  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Michigan.  Petroleum,  which 
may  properly  be  cisseed  among  mineral  sub- 
Btanoefl,  abounds  within  a  comparfltiyely  lim- 
ited area,  the  central  point  being  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  thence  extending  northward 
and  westward. — Politically  North  America  is 
divided  into  British  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico.  British  America  occupies  tJie 
whole  northern  hal^  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  the  extreme  northwestern  angle,  for- 
merly Bnasian  Amerioa,  bnt  now  by  parchase 
helon^ng  to  the  United  States.  It  ia  bounded 
N.  by  the  Arctio  ocean,  E.  by  Davis  strtut  and 
the  Atlantio,  S.  by  the  United  Btatea,  and  W. 
by  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  (where  its  shore 
line  ia  very  narrow,  only  about  800  m.).  Its 
entire  area  is  about  8,600,000  sq.  m. ;  hat 
with  the  exception  of  a  border  on  the  St. 
liawrence  and  the  lakea,  and  a  verj  narrow 
strip  on  the  Ked  river,  and  a  portion  on  the 
Fooifio,  the  whole  of  British  America  lies 
north  of  the  line  of  cultivation.    The  popula- 

'  tion  ia  4,466,000,  of  which  the  larger  part  are 
of  European  descent.  Nearly  all  of  habitable 
British  America  is  now  consolidated  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. — The  United  States  oc- 
cnpy  the  central  part  of  North  America,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  mainly 
bounded  N.  by  British  America  (Alaska  occu- 
pying an  isolated  position),  fi.  by  Mexico,  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  The  total 
area,  including  Alaska  (G80,10?sq.  m.),  is  about 
8,600,000  sq.  m.  The  popoUtion  by  tbe  census 
of  1870  is  88,668,371,  of  whom  83,589,877  are 
white,  4,880,009  colored,  flS,264  Chinese,  and 
26,731  settled  Indians. — Mexico  is  bounded  N, 
by  the  United  States,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea,  W.  by  the  Paoifio,  and 
B.  by  Central  America.  It  has  an  area  of  near- 
ly 800,000  sq.  ra.,  and  a  population  estimated  in 
1868  at  9,178,063,  of  whom  more  than  half  are 
set  down  oa  Indiana,  and  onljr  about  1,000,000 
whites,  the  remainder  being  of  mixed  blood 

.  land  negroes.  II.  Obntrai.  Auesioa,  oooupy- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  tbe  isthmus  of  Dnrien, 
comprises  the  states  of  Guatemala,  San  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
which  since  18S3  have  formed  a  loose  political 
onion,  under  tbe  name  of  States  of  Central 
America,    Thej  contain  about  176,000  sq.  m.. 


with  a  popnlati<ai  estimated  in  186&  at  3,666,- 
000,  <^  whom  1,600,000  are  Indians,  1,000,000 
ot  mixed  blood,  130,000  whites,  and  86,000 
blada.  Centrd  America  lies  wholly  within 
the  tropics;  bnt  many  parts  of  it  are  sufiicientlj 
elevated  to  ^ve  a  temperate  climate.  III. 
SoDTH  Amebioa  extends  from  Cape  Oallinas, 
UL  12°  80'  N.,  to  Cape  Horn,  lat.  65°  69'  S., 
its  extreme  length  being  4,660  m.  The  diatin- 
gnisbing  physical  feature  ia  tbe  chain  of  tbe  An- 
des or  Cordilleras,  which  borders  the  whole  W. 
coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  m.  from 
the  shore,  gradually  rinking  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a  few  sum- 
mits appearing  as  rocky  islands.  From  lat 
28°  S.  northward  the  range  widens,  spreading 
into  a  series  of  ridges  generally  parallel,  the 
westernmost  ridge,  almost  contlnnoas,  being 
the  Andes  proper,  or  Cordillera  of  the  coast. 
Tbe  mun  line  follows,  or  rather  ounstitutea  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  an  ofishoot  striking  north- 
easterly to  the  Osribtrean  sea.  This  last  is 
divided  into  several  parallel  ridges,  through  tbe 
intervening  valleys  of  which  the  AtraM  and 
the  Uagdtuena  flow  northward  into  the  Carib- 
bean. The  genera]  chun  is  nowhere  broken 
through,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  separation 
between  the  waters  which  flow  mto  the  Pacific 
and  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  On 
the  Pacific  side  there  is  no  conaderalile  river, 
Frnn  tbe  eastern  base  of  the  Andee  several 
ranges  of  highlands  divide  the  whole  country 
into  a  number  of  ahallow  basins.  Topographi- 
cally South  America  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tinct regiona :  1.  Theshore  of  the  Pacific,60  to 
100  m.  in  breadth,  tbe  extremities  of  which  are 
fertile,  the  centre  being  a  sandy  desert.  2.  The 
elevated  table  lands  lying  between  the  folds  of 
the  main  Andes  and  the  other  Oordilleraa ;  the 
chief  of  these  are  those  of  Quito  and  Bogota, 
8.  The  boain  of  the  Orinooo,  a  aeries  of  llanos, 
or  level  pMns  thinly  wooded,  but  covered  du- 
ring the  wet  aeaaon  with  late  herl)age,  which 
wtdiers  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  beat  is  in- 
tense. 4.  Tbe  great  basin  of  the  Amazon,  cov- 
ering about  2,000,000  sq.  m.,  for  the  most  part 
densely  wooded  and  thinly  peopled.  6.  The 
basin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  seriea  of  plains, 
known  as  pampas,  the  river  banks  clothed  with 
forests,  and  the  interior  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass,  which  supports  immense  herds  of  catUe, 
millions  of  whicn  are  annually  slaughtered  for 
their  hides.  Tbe  cattle  here  probably  excel  in 
number  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  0. 
The  mountainons  region  of  E.  and  S.  Bnml, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  interior, 
where  it  almost  imperceptibiy  joins  with  the 
two  former  regions.  7.  Patagonia,  occupying 
the  whole  bret^tb  of  the  continent  from  about 
lat.  40°  8.  to  Gape  Horn.  This  region  is  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  Tbe  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion cltums  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  it; 
but  practically  it  is  inhabited  only  by  aavagca, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  a  tribal  govern- 
ment. About  three  fourtlis  of  South  America 
lie  geographically  within  the  tropics;  but  the 
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climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  elevation. — 
With  the  exception  of  ft  snutll  tract  in  the  N. 
E.  angle,  comprisiiig  French,  Dntch,  and  Brit- 
ish GaianA,  no  part  of  South  America  is  under 
the  donainion  of  any  foreign  power.  The  prea- 
ent  political  diviaiona  are  eleven  in  number. 
We  ennmerate  them  in  gei^raphical  order,  com- 
menoiiig  at  the  north :  1.  Veneznela,  in  the 
north,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
■ea;  area, 425,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  1,2B 0,000. 
The  only  censos  ever  taken  was  in  IS47,  when 
the  popalation  was  1,297,000,  ance  which  it 
haa  probably  decreased  somewhat  owing  to 
freqnent  revolations.  The  bnlk  of  iJie  popnla- 
taoti  are  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood, 
hardly  one  in  a  hnndred  being  pat  down  as 

Enre  whites.  3.  The  United  States  of  Colom- 
ia,  formerly  known  as  New  Granada,  hoond- 
ed  S.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, K,  by  Veneznela,  S.  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  It  comprises  the  soath- 
em  part  of  the  isthmns  of  Darien,  the  Panama 
railroad  mnning  tbrongh  it.  Area,  600,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1BS4,  2,794  000,  since  which 
time  partiaJ  ennnierations  indicate  a  slight  in- 
crease. Most  of  the  population  is  of  miied 
races.  Those  in  whom  Enropean  blood  pre- 
dominates orer  Indian  are  about  1,480,000- 
Indian  over  European,  440,000;  Indian  and 
negro,  440,000;  pore  Indian,  1SO,000;  negro, 
W,O00.  8,  The  empire  of  Brazil,  the  only 
monarchy,  stretching  westward  in  its  northern 
port  from  the  AUanbc  to  Colombia,  in  its  aonth- 
em  part  to  Bolivia-  It  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  Area,  8,140,000 
sq.  m.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000.  ^e  bast  native 
anthority  gives  it  in  1S67  at  11,780,000,  of 
whom  9,860,000  were  free,  1,400,000  elaves, 
and  600,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  propor- 
tioD  of  people  of  mixed  blood  is  small  com- 
pared with  other  Bonth  American  states.  4. 
UragDsy,  bounded  by  Brazil,  the  Atiantic,  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation;  area,  75,000  sq. 
m.;  pop.  800,000.  B.  Paraguay,  bonnded  by 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, the  only  country  with  no  seacoast;  area, 
70,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1857,  1,300,000,  bnt 
rinee  greatly  redaead  by  war  and  bmine.  6. 
Bolivia,  extending  from  Brazil  to  the  PaotOo ; 
area,  575,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,000,000.  7.  The 
Argentine  Oonfederation,  extending  from  Bo- 
livia and  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic;  area, 
600,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,800,000.  8.  Patago- 
nia, occupying  the  extreme  sonthem  end  of  the 
COTitinent:  area,  850,000  sq.  m.  The  popalation 
is  tnsgnincant,  consisting  wholly  of  savages, 
destitateof  any  organized  government  All  the 
foregoing  states  are  E.  of  the  Andes.  The 
remaining  ones  are  on  the  Pacific  shore,  the 
snmmtts  of  the  range,  and  its  east«m  slope. 
9.  Eoaador,  upon  and  Just  S.  of  the  equator; 
area,  275,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  1,800,000,  of 
whom  half  are  reckoned  as  whites,  though 
many  are  of  mixed  blood.  Its  cultivated  parte 
comprise  a  narrow  strip  tm  the  Pai»fic,  the  ele- 
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vated  valley  of  Qnito,  between  the  ridges  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  uie  eastern  slope  of  the 
latter.  Within  its  limits  are  several  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andee.  10.  Pera,  8.  of 
Ecuador,  crossing  the  Andes,  and  extimding 
down  the  eastern  slope ;  area,  600,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  2,600,000,  of  whom  15  per  cent,  are 
vbites  and  67  per  cent.  Indians.  11.  Chili, 
occupying  the  narrow  Paci&c  coast  8.  of  Bo- 
livia and  W.  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
and  northern  Patagonia ;  area,  within  its  eetal>- 
liahed  limits,  about  160,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
less,  1,SOO,000.  IV.  Islands  or  Ambbioa. 
The  islands  not  immediately  a^acent  to  the 
mainland,  which  may  be  properly  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  American  continent,  are 
grouped  as  follows :  1,  the  Greater  Antilles,  in- 
clndins  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico ; 
S,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  including  Barbadoes  and 
about  SO  others ;  S,  tlie  Bahamas,  abont  600  in 
number,  most  of  them  uninhabited.  Their 
total  area  is  not  far  from  100,000  sq.  m.,  with 
a  poplation  of  over  4,000,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hayti,  these  are  subject  to  different 
European  powers.  To  these  may  be  added 
Greenland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  the  popn- 
lation  of  which  nnmliers  only  a  few  thousands. 
— The  area  and  population  of  the  Amerioao 
continent  may  be  summed  np  in  round  nom- 
bers  as  foUows : 
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— The  history  of  America,  as  authentically  re- 
corded, hardly  goes  back  five  centuries,  or 
about  100  years  before  the  coloniution  by 
tlie  Europeans.  For  everything  earlier  we  have 
only  the  ruins  left  by  extinct  races,  and  tradi- 
tions in  which  the  mythical  element  is  pre- 
dominoot.     It  is  certaiii  that  the  Northmen 
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vitatoi  Oreenland  as  6u\j  as  the  10th  omtarj, 
and  planted  a  00I0117  there,  with  which  thej 
maintained  an  almost  oontmaom  interooone. 
Thef  alto  sailed  for  come  distance  down  the 
Atlantic  coast;  bnt  there  is  no  eridenoe  that 
the;  ever  reached  fnrthM-  sonth  than  New 
England,  or  penetrated  a  score  of  miles  into 
the  ioterior.  Bat  wherever  Oolnmbns  and  his 
followers  went,  they  fonnd  the  ooimtrf  peo- 
pled more  or  len  denael;  hj  a  race  or  races  to 
whom  they  gara  the  general  appellation  of 
Isdiaiu.  When  and  whence  they  came  is 
unknown.  The  widely  spread  race  which  we 
f^up  ti^^her  as  Esqnimanz  liear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  on 
the  (me  side  and  those  of  Lapland  mt  the 
other.  They  may  have  reached  America-  fh)m 
one  ade  by  way  of  loeland,  or  on  the  other 
by  erossing  Behrfsg  str^t ;  not  impowbl;  br 
both.  But  in  either  case  intercooree  with 
their  Enropean  and  Adatio  Idndred  was  early 
intermpted.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
any  intercourse  existed  between  the  dwellers 
on  BafBn  bs^  and  those  on  Bebring  strut. 
Both  live  mainly  on  the  prodncts  of  the  sea — 
salmcm  in  the  one  ease,  and  seals  in  the  other ; 
oonBeqnently  they  never  more  far  from  the 
ahore.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
ever  moved  southward  to  more  hospitable 
regions  than  those  which  they  now  inhabit. 
The  name  Esqnimanx  is  of  French  origin.  In 
the  re^ons  aronnd  BafBn  hay  they  call  them- 
aelves  Innoits,  which  means  umply  folks.  In 
almoat  every  reapect  they  differ  widely  from 
the  tribes  who  were  found  spread  over  the 
whole  of  what  now  oonstitntes  the  United 
Statee  E.  of  the  Bocky  monntaina.  The  early 
explorers  foand  this  whole  region  peopled  by  a 
race  homogeneous  in  pbysiMl  ofaaraoter  and 
war  of  life.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  they 
had  been-  preceded  by  another  race  of  a  higher 
type.  This  race,  known  as  the  mound- builders, 
certainly  occupied  the  whole  eitent  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  and  peneb^ted  as  &r 
north  as  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  they  have  left  behind  them  evidences 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  working  metals.  Their 
principal  memorials  are  foondin  the  earthworks 
which  they  erect«d.  Of  these  many  thousands 
have  been  found  in  the  single  state  of  Ohio. 
Their  number  and  magnitnde  prove  them  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  nnmerons  people 
organised  into  large  communities.  How  and 
when  tliis  people  disappeared  is  beyond  even 
plausible  conjecture.  Pa.^siDg  southward,  we 
come  to  Mexico,  which  was  found  occupied  by 
a  people  more  advanced  ia  man;  respects  than 
we  can  suppose  the  mound-builders  to  have 
been.  The  ruling  race  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest were  the  Aztecs;  but  they  had  occupied 
this  place  for  only  a  few  generations.  They 
were  apparently  immigrante  to  the  table  land 
of  Ananuac ;  but  it  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whether  they  came  from  the  north  or  the  south. 
Their  oiviliaaUoD  was  nndonbtedly  engroAed 


npoD  an  earlier  one,  to  which  the  name  ot  Toi- 
teo  bos  been  given.  In  the  sonthem  Mexican 
states  of  Yacatas  and  Ghi^ias,  and  in  Hondn- 
raa  and  Qnat«malB.  are  rains  of  large  cities 
which  evince  a  still  higher  grade  pf  culture. 
The  existenoe  of  these  great  rains  shows  that 
Ihia  region,  where  tiie  preset  population  is 
hardly  ten  to  the  square  nule,  was  once  dense- 
ly peopled.  In  the  part  of  Sooth  America  £. 
of  the  Andes,  the  aboriipiial  population  never 
attained  to  any  form  of  oiviliiation.  That 
portion  of  South  America  occupying  the  ele- 
vated valleys  between  the  varions  ranges  of 
the  Andes,  within  the  present  states  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Eouadw,  was  the  seat  of  a  civili- 
zation known  as  that  of  the  incaa.  The  time 
of  il«  origin  is  varioosly  stated ;  some  place  it 
back  three  or  four  thousand  years  or  more; 
bat  a  more  probable  date  is  about  A.  D.  1000.. 
It  was  at  its  hcdght  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  Takenas  a  whole,  the  civilizations  of 
the  prehistoric  races  of  America  are  generally 
regarded  as  purely  indiEenons,  having  no  con- 
necti(»  with  and  but  sli^t  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  other  peoples.  (SoeAuBKiOAM  ANTiQDt- 
TiES.) — The  historical  period  of  America  as  fairly 
written  begins  with  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  by  Columbus  in  1482.  In  the 
course  of  different  voyages  he  sailed  for  some 
distance  along  the  shores  of  the  continent.  In 
1497  the  Cab^  discovered  Newfoundland,  and 
eoast«d  as  fardown  as  Florida.  The  Spaniards 
took  the  lead  in  conijoest  and  partjal  coloniza- 
tion. Within  half  a  century  they  took  poasea- 
sion  of  the  islands;  Cortes  conquered  Mexico, 
Balboa  and  others  Central  America,  and  Pizar- 
ro  and  Almagro  overran  Peru.  The  Spaniards 
were  advraitnrers  rather  than  colonists;  their 
chief  object  was  gold,  and  they  pushed  inajnly 
into  the  repona  where  this  was  fonnd.  They 
reached  New  Mexico  before  1537.  Brazil  was 
form-ally  occupied  by  the  Portugese  in  154B, 
fell  successively  under  tlie  dommion  of  Spain 
and  H<^and,  and  was  finally  recovered  by  Por- 
tugid  in  1864.  The  French  took  formal  posses- 
moa  of  Canada  in  1684,  and  Itud  clum  to  the 
redon  westward  and  southward,  inclading  the 
valley  of  the  Misnseippi.  The  English  were 
much  later  in  coltmidng.  Their  first  permaoeot 
settlement  at  Jamestown  was  made  in  1G07. 
The  Dutch  and  Swedes  a!so,  not  long  alter,  set- 
tled at  a  few  points.  In  ITTO  the  American 
continent  was  divided  amcmg  three  Enropean 
nations,  England,  having  taken  the  French, 
I>ntoh,  and  Swedish  possessions,  held  by  claim 
the  whole  of  North  America,  except  Mexico. 
Spain  held  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
whole  of  Sonth  America,  except  Brazil,  which 
belonged  to  Portugal.  Somewhat  later,  tius- 
ria  acquired  an  extensive  territory  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  of  the  continent.  In  1775  be- 
gan the  series  of  revolts  which  in  less  than 
half  a  century  almost  entirely  eipcLed  the 
European  governments,  except  Great  Britmn, 
fi-om  the  continent  of  America,  The  thirteen 
British  ooloniea  rose  in  17T6,  and  proclaimed 
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their  independence  in  1776,  whiob  was  acknow- 
ledged in  1788.  In  1807  th«  connection  be- 
tween PortDgal  and  Brazil  was  Tirtnall^  dis- 
solved, the  rojei  family  abandoning  Europe, 
and  t^in)^  refbg«  in  Anierioa.  The  rising  in 
the  Spanish  possessions  began  soon  after  in 
Bneno«  Ajres,  Yeneznela,  and  Chili.  Mexico 
rerolted  in  1810,  and  seonred  ibi  independence 
in  1821.  The  other  statea  foUowed  at  varioiu 
Interrals,  Bolivia  in  1824  being  the  last  In 
183S  the  samnder  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
UUoa  removed  the  last  veatigo  of  Spanish  do- 
ndnion  on  tbe  American  continent.  In  1807 
Roaria  sold  her  poseeanons  to  the  United  States. 
IMttlCU  AiriHHnua.  a  large  Mrt  of 
what  are  called  toe  antiquities  of  America 
eon^  onlf  of  the  architeotoral  and  other  re- 
mains ot  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  nations,  which 
were  diaplaoed  or  sabjDgat«d  hj  European  c(m- 
qne«t  and  settlement.  Snch  are  manj  of  the 
roiaed  temples  and  other  edifices  of  Pern,  Cen- 
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tral  America,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  mder  monDmente  of  New  Mexico,  and 
probably  all  of  those  adll  rader  earthworks  and 
rock  sculptures  which  are  found  eastward  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Cartier  In  Canada,  and  Smith 
in  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  pilgrimB  in  New 
England  snd  the  French  in  weet«m  New  York, 
all  found  the  Indians  constructing  defences, 
consisting  of  ditches,  embankments,  and  pali- 
sades, the  remains  of  which  are  still  numerous, 
and  which  have  bem  varioual;  asiM'ibad  to 
Oeltie,  Hebrew,  and  Tartar  origins.  So  too 
Corotudo,  who  marched  into  New  Mexico  as 
early  as  1040,  found  there  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  actual  use  those  siagular  edifices 
of  fort-like  dimensions  and  numerous  stories, 
which  since,  abandoned  and  rained,  under  the 
name  of  caiai  yrande*,  have  been  cMmed  as 
monuments  of  a  supposed  migration  of  the 
Azteos  from  some  undefined  northern  region. 
Of  from  the  frozen  wastes  of  Kamtohatka,  be- 


yond the  straits  of  Behring.  0<Hles  in  Mexico, 
Grfjalva  and  Uontejo  in  Yucatan,  Alvarado  in 
Guatemala,  and  Pixarro  and  his  oaptama  in 
Peru,  all  foimd  vast  and  imposing  atnietares,  the 
wwk  of  the  actual  inbaoitants,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  almost  universally  eonfoDnded  with 
those  of  more  ancient  monuments,  the  earlier 
works  of  the  same  hands  or  of  nnknowa  or  ex- 
tinct peoplea.  It  is  certain  that  Oholula,  Uxmal, 
and  Chicnen,  Quich6  and  Pachaoamso,  were  all 
perfeot  and  oocnpied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
Hence  their  remains,  however  interesting  and 
valaabla  as  illnstTsting  American  aboriginal  art, 
can  hardly  be  coaaidered  as  falling  within  the 
denomination  of  American  antiquities.  Under 
this  head,  in  a  strict  senae,  we  con  <Hily  include 
such  monuments  as  were  really  regarded  as 
autitjnitiea  by  the  ahoripnes  themselves,  oon- 
cenung  the  origin  of  which  they  were  wholly 
ignorant,  or  only  possessed  a  traditionary 
knowledge.  Of  this  oharaeter  are  most  of  the 
earthworks  and  mounds  on  the  terraces  of  the 
Misnssippi  valley,  and  in  the  forests  bordaring 
on  the  Mexican  gulf.  Sack  also  ore  the  mined 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  and  the  crumbling 
edifices  of  Mitla,  in  Mexico ;  the  still  more  elab- 
orate structures  and  sculptured  monoliths  of 
Palenqne  and  Oopan;  and  the  vast  enigmat- 
ical monuments  of  Tiabuanaoo  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Titicoca  in  Bolivia;  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  bewildering  remains  of  Man- 
siohe  or  Grand  Chimu  in  northern  Peru. — 
Commencing  with  our  own  country,  we  find 
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Id  the  Miedsrippi  vellej  a  saocession  of  earth- 
works, manirestlj  defeuMve  ia  oharaoter,  ex- 
t«Dding  from  tbe  lakes  southward  to  the  f^lf. 
Thej  generally  crown  the  anmniits  of  Eteep 
hills,  and  consist  of  aa  embankment  and  exterior 
ditch,  of  varying  dimensions,  with  approaches 
ofl«n  artfully  covered.  Fort  Hill,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Miami  river  in  Ohio,  has  a  line 
of  circmnvaltation  nearly  fonr  miles  in  extent, 
yarying  in  height,  according  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  point  protected,  team  10  to  20 
feet,  and  embracing  an  ares  of  several  himdred 
aorea.  When  not  ereet«d  near  to  streams,  and 
in  cases  where  springs  are  not  incladed  with- 
in their  lines,  we  almost  always  find  artiflcial 
'  r  holding  water.    A  large  class  of 
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these  defenmve  works  consist  of  a  line  of  ditch 
and  embankment,  or  of  several  Imes  one  within 
another,  carried  across  the  necks  of  peninsulas 
or  bloff  headlands  formed  within  the  bends  of 
streams.  Associated  with  these  defensive  works, 
and  often  included  witiiin  them,  are  strnotnres 
connected  with  religious  ideas  and  oeremonies. 
They  consist  of  earthworks  with  their  ditches, 
when  such  exist,  interior  and  not  eiterior  to 
the  walls,  of  re^^nlar  outline,  squares,  circles, 
octagons,  and  other  geometrioai  figures,  often 
combined,  and  somedmes  of  great  extent ;  as  for 
instance  at  Newark,  Ohio,  where  they  cover  an 
areaofmorethantwomilessqaore,  and  probably 
comprise  npwurd  of  12  miles  of  embankment 
from  2  to  20  feet  in  height.  (See  "  Monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  Sqnier  and  Da- 


vis, fbrming  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  "Smith- 
sonian Oontrihutions  to  EoowIedKe.")  Other 
works  of  a  sacred  or  religions  orif^n,  coousting 
of  monnds  of  earth  and  stone  of  various  azea, 
but  always  regular  shapes,  are  found  in  COB- 
nection  with  those  above  described,  and  are 
very  numeroas.  They  are  oftenest  square, 
terraced,  and  ascended  by  graded  ways;  some- 
times hexagonal,  octagon^,  or  tnmcated,  and 
ascended  by  spiral  paths,  in  most  respects 
coinciding  with  tbe  Uoeallit  of  Mexico  and  the 
tope*  of  fndia^the  high  altars,  symbolical  in 
form,  on  which  the  priests  offered  np  sacrifices, 
and  paid  adoration  to  the  solar  god.  Some  of 
these  arrest  onr  attention  by  their  geometrical 
accnracy  of  form,  and  others  by  their  great  siie, 
covering  several  acres  of  ground,  and  rising  to 
imposing  altitudes.  A  moand  of  t^is  descrip- 
tion, on  the  plain  of  Oahokia,  Illinois,  oppo«te 
the  city  of  Bt,  Lonjs,  is  TOO  feet  long  by  500 
feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  90  feet  high,  cover- 
ing upward  of  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  hav- 
ing 20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  contents.  These 
mounds  frequently  contain  skeletons.  The 
most  common  monuments  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  however,  are  those  which  are  incont«8- 
tably  simple  places  of  sepulture,  memorials 
raised  over  the  dead,  and  in  their  size  probably 
bearing  a  oerlain  relation  to  the  importance 
when  living  of  the  personages  over  whom 
they  were  erect«d.  Some  of  these,  like  that  at 
Grave  Creek  near  Wheeling  in  West  Virginia, 
and  that  at  Miomishnrg  in  Ohio,  the  one  TO  and 
the  other  6B  feet  in  vertical  height,  no  doubt 
mark  the  graves  of  personages  of  high  conse- 
quence among  the  Duilders  of  these  monu- 
ments. It  sometimes  happens  tiiat  one  of  these 
sepnlchral  monnds  oontams  two  or  more  skele- 
tons, but  they  rarely  cover  more  than  one,  except 
in  cases  where  the  later  Indian  tribes,  with  a 
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vagne  notion  of  their  sanctity,  have  buried  their 
dead  in  them.  The  early  whit«  settiera  also 
oocadonally  buried  in  them.    The  notion  that 
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they  contwn  vast  heaps  of  slain,  and  ar«  memo- 
riaU  of  great  battles,  is  nnsapport^d  by  facta. 
Still  more  remarkaUe  earthworks  are  those 
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commonest  ia  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  but  of 
which  a  few  examples  ore  found  in  Ohio,  and 
which  bear  the  outlines  of  men  and  animals, 
eoDstitiiting  huge  bass-reliefs  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  One  of  these,  surveyed  b;  Sqnier 
and  Davis  in  1846,  on  the  banks  of  Brush 
creek,  Adams  coontj,  Ohio,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  over  1,000  feet  in  length,  extended 
in  graceful  curves,  and  terminating  in  a  triple 
eoilat  the  tail.    The  embankment  constituting 
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the  effigy  is  upward  of  6  feet  high  bj  SO  feet 
base  at  the  centre  of  the  body,  diminishing 
(omewbat  toward  the  head  and  tell.    The  neck 


of  the  figure  is  stretched  ont  and  slightly 
curved,  and  it«  month  is  opened  wide,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  Hwallowiog  or  Meeting  an  oval  fig- 
ure, which  rests  partly  between  the  distended 
jaws.  This  oval  is  formed  by  an  embankment 
4  feet  high,  and  is  perfectly  regular  in  outline, 
its  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  beiuff 
lOS  and  89  feet  respectively.  The  combinea 
figure  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  oriental  cosmological  idea  of  the 
serpent  and  the  egg.  With  the  remains  of  the 
dead  in  the  sepnlchral  mounds,  as  also  within 
those  which  are  believed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  religion  of  their  buildera,  many  relics 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  displaying  greater 
skill  than  was  known  to  oiist  among  the  tribes 
found  in  occupation  of  the  country  at  tlie  time 
of  the  discovery.  Elaborate  carvings  in  stone, 
pottery  often  of  elegant  design,  articles  of  use 
and  ornament  in  metal,  silver,  and  native  cop- 
per from  Lake  Superior,  mica  from  the  Alle- 
ghanios,  shells  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
obsidian,  probably  also  porphyry,  from  Mexico, 
are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  mound. 
Articles  of  comparatively  recent  date,  some 
of  them  of  undoubted  European  ori^n,  have 
also  been  found  among  the  later  and  secondary 
deposits  in  the  mounds.  Forged  inscriptions, 
stones  bearing  mysterions  characters,  "  Erse, 
andent  Greek,  Phcenician,  Geltiberio,  and  Ru- 
nic," as  evidences  of  every  possible  and  im- 
possible theory  of  American  origin,  have  each 
found  people  credulous  enough  to  accept  and 
defend  their  authenticity,  even  after  tne  au- 
thors of  the  various  impostures  have  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate.  The  facts  connected  with 
the  monuments  of  "the  MiBsissippi  valley  "  indi- 
cate that  the  ancient  population  was  numerous 
and  widely  spread,  as  shown  from  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  their  works,  and  the  exten- 
sive range  of  their  occurrence ;  that  it  was 
essentially  homogeneous  in  customs,  habits, 
religion,  and  government,  as  appears  from  the 
great  nniformity  which  the  works  display,  not 
only  in  resjKct  to  position  and  form,  but  in  all 
minor  particulars;  and  that  the  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  remains  identify  them  as  apper- 
taining to  a  single  grand  system,  owing  its  ori- 
gin to  a  family  of  men  moving  in  the  same 
general  direction,  acting  under  common  impul- 
ses, and  influenced  by  similar  causes."  What- 
ever differences  the  monuments  display  are 
such  as  might  result  from  the  progressivn 
efforts  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  development,  or 
from  the  weaker  efibrts  of  colonies,  or  what 
nugbt  be  called  provincial  conunnnities.  It  is 
impoeuble  that  a  population  for  whose  proteo- 
tion  such  extensive  military  works  were  neces- 
sary, and  which  was  able  to  defend  them,  should 
not  have  been  eroinentiyagricnltnral;  and  such 
monuments  as  the  mounds  at  Grave  Creeii  and 
Oaholda  indicate  not  only  a  dense  agricultural 
population,  but  a  state  of  society  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  existing  race  of  Indians 
north  of  the  tropic.  There  is  not,  and  there 
was  not  at  the  period  of  the  discovery,  a  single 
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tribe  of  Inditme,  nortih  c^  the  semi-civilized 
natioDsof  Mexico  and  Central  America,  whi(^ 
bad  the  means  of  Bnbsistence  to  enable  them  to 
BQppIjrforHnoh  parpoaee  theanprodnctivelalxa- 
neoeBaMy  fiw  the  work ;  nor  were  they  in  each 
a  8odal  state  as  to  compel  the  labor  of  the 
people  to  be  thna  applied.  As  regards  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  monaments,  apart  from  Hach  ' 
facts  as  a  total  absence  of  any  reasonable  tra- 
ditions as  to  their  origin  among  the  Indians 
themselrea,  and  the  existence  of  tiie  largeet  and 
most  ancient  forest  trees  on  the  embankments 
and  in  the  ditcbea  of  the  Tarions  works,  there 
are  other  facts  which  enable  us  to  arrive  at  ap- 
proximate oonclnsiDiu  npon  this  point  None 
of  these  works  occur  on  the  lowest  formed  of 
the  river  terraces  whioh  mark  the  snbsidenoe 
of  the  western  streams ;  and  as  there  is  no  good 
reasoD  why  their  builders  should  have  avoided 
erecting  them  on  that  terrace,  while  thej 
raised  them  promiscoonslj  npon  all  the  others, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  tliis  terrace  has  1>een 
formed  since  these  wix'kBwere  erected ;  a  oon- 
olnHion  supported  by  the  important  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
streams  which  have  dnce  receded  for  Iialf  a 
mile  and  upward,  and  which  under  no  present 
possible  rise,  trom  rains  or  otlier  natural  cause, 
eonld  reach  the  works  again.  Cpim  these 
premises,  the  time  sinee  the  streams  have  flowed 
m  their  present  courses  may  he  divided  into 
four  periods,  corre^tonding  to  the  four  terraces 
whicn  mark  the  eras  of  their  Bubaidesce,  of 
which  period  the  last  uid  longest  (since  the 
ezoavatmg  power  of  the  streams  diminishes  as 
the  square  of  their  depth  increases)  has  elapsed 
since  the  race  of  the  mounds  flourished.  An- 
other fact  bearing  upon  the  queetion  of  the 
age  of  these  works  is  the  extremely  decayed 
condition  of  the  human  remains  found  in  the 
mounds.  Considering  that  the  earth  around 
the  skeletons  is  for  the  most  part  wonderfully 
compact  and  dry,  and  that  the  conditions  for 
their  preservation  are  exceedingly  Aivorable, 
while  they  are  in  fact  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
oompositton,  we  may  form  some  approximate 
estimate  of  their  remote  antiquity.  In  the 
barrows  of  the  ancient  Britons,  in  a  moist 
oUmate  and  under  onfavorable  oonditiona  as 
regards  preservation,  entire  and  well  preserved 
skeletons  are  often  found  possesang  an  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  at  least  1,800  years. 
From  these  and  other  facta  and  circumstances 
equally  conclusive,  we  may  deduce  an  age  for 
most  of  the  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley of  not  less  than  2,000  years.  By  whom 
bnilt,  and  whether  their  authors  migrated  to 
remote  lands  under  the  combined  attractions 
of  a  more  fertile  soil  and  more  genial  climate,  or 
whether  they  dis^peored  beneath  the  vlctorions 
arms  of  an  alien  race,  or  were  swept  out  of 
existence  oysome  direful  epidemic  or  universal 
famine,  are  questions  probably  beyimd  the  pow- 
er of  human  investigations  to  answer.— The 
princip^  remains  of  antiquity  in  Mexico  are 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  of  striictores  dedicated 


to  defraiave  purposes.  Those  of  undoQbt«dly 
high  antiquity  are  moat  masdve  in  character, 
and  display  remarkable  evidences  of  taste  and 
skill.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  aboriginal 
rale  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  rude 
structures  of  thatoh  and  cane,  which  atler  a  few 
years  of  abuidonment  would  deoay  and  leave 
no  trace  of  their  existence,  eioept  -perhaps  in 
the  fragments  of  broken  pottery  which  might 
surround  them.  Whatever  of  architectural  skill 
the  people  poaseHsed  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  tunplee  and  the  residences 
of  their  chiefs,  which  were  often  included  the 
one  witliin  tlie  other.  Theee  temples  were  in 
nearly  all  cases  pyramidal  in  form,  terraced 
and  truncated,  and  aseended  by  flights  of  st^>s 
usually  built  on  an  inclined  plane  ranntug  up 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides,  generally  that 
opposed  to  the  rimugsun.  These  stnurtores 
perhaps  better  deserved  the  name  of  altars,  or 
the  Boriptaral  name  of  "high  plaoee,"  than  of 
temples;  an  edifice  built  on  the  level  summit 
in  reality  ooostituting   the  noM,  or   temple 


proper.  The  great  t«mple  of  Mexico,  which  is 
described  by  all  the  early  writers  as  nearly 
identical  in  form  and  stmctuie  with  all  the 
temples  of  Anahuac,  consisted  of  an  immense 
square  area,  "surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone 
and  lime  eight  feet  thick,  with  battlements  or- 
namented with  many  stone  figures  in  the  form 
of  serpents."  The  extent  of  this  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Cortes 
that  it  might  contain  a  town  of  500  houses.  It 
was  paved  with  polished  atones,  bo  smooth,  says 
Bemal  Diaz,  that  "the  horses  of  the  Spaniards 
could  not  move  over  without  slipping."  The 
four  walls  of  this  enclosure  corresponded  with 
the  cardinal  points,  and  gateways  opened  mid- 
way upon  each  ude,  from  which,  according  to 
Gomera,  led  off  broad  and  elevated  evennes 
or  roads.  In  the  centre  of  this  grand  area 
arose  the  great  temple,  an  immense  pyramidal 
structure  of  five  stages,  faced  with  stone,  800 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  120  feet  high, 
truncated,  with  a  level  snmmit,  upon  which 
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vera  ritnatod  two  towen,  Qm  shrines  of  th« 
divinitieB  to  whom  it  waa  ooDBeorated.  It  wh 
ber«  that  the  Baoiifioea  wera  perfonnod  and 
tiie  eternal  fire  was  maintained.  One  of  these 
■hrinee  was  dedicated  to  TeEcatiipoca,  the  other 
to  Hnitilipochlli ;  wbidi  divinities  sustained  the 
ume  rdation  to  eaoh  other  in  the  Uerioan 
mythologj  as  Brahma  and  8iva  in  that  of  the 
Hindoos.  Beiddes  this  great  pTraniid,  according 
to  Clavigero,  there  were  40  aimilar  straetnrea,  of 
mnaller  size,  consecrated  to  separate  divinities- 
one  was  called  Teicacatli,  which  wsa  covered 
with  brilliant  matfirisls,  and  sacred  to  TeacatJi- 
poca,  the  god  of  light,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
the  vivifier,  the  qriritoal  son ;  another  to  Tla- 
loc,  the  god  of  water,  the  fertilizer ;  another 
to  Qnetzalooatl,  said  to  have  been  the  god  of 
the  air,  whoee  ^rine  was  distingnished  hj  being 
droolar,  "even,"  bsts  Gomera,  "as  the  winds 
go  ronnd  abont  the  heavens;  for  that  cooMd- 
eration  made  the7  his  temple  ronnd."  Beudes 
these,  there  were  the  dwellings  of  the  priests 
(amonnting,  according  to  Zarate,  to  B,000)  and 
of  the  attendante  in  the  temples,  aeminariee 
for  the  instruction  of  vonth,  and,  if  we  are  to 
credit  some  aoconnts,  nonses  of  reception  for 
Strsngers  who  came  to  visit  tlie  temple  and  see 
the  grandeor  of  tlie  oonrt;  also  ponds  and 
fountains,  groves  and  gardens,  in  which  flowers 
and  "sweet-smelling  herbs"  were  oaitirated 
for  Qse  in  certain  sa^-ed  ritea,  and  for  the  deoo- 
ratirai  of  the  altars.  "And  all  thia,"  a^s 
8<dis,  "without retracting  so  mnoh  from  that 
vast  aqnare,  hot  that  8,000  or  10,000  persons 
had  anmoient  room  to  dance  in  it,  np<»t  their 
•cjenm  feativab."  The  area  of  thia  temple  was 
oonaeorated  ground ;  and  it  is  related  of  Mon- 
temma  that  be  onl^  ventured  to  introdnoe 
Oortea  within  its  sacred  limita  after  having 
oofuolted  witb  the  priests  and  received  their 
pemuseion,  and  then  only  on  the  condition,  in 
the  words  of  Scdis,  that  the  conqnerora  "should 
behave  tJiemselves  with  respect."  The  Span- 
iards having  exhibited,  in  the  estimation  of 
Uontesuma,  a  want  of  due  reverence  and  oere- 
mon?,  he  faastilj  withdrew  them  IVom  the  tem- 

Sle,  while  he  himself  remained  to  ask  the  par- 
on  of  his  gods  for  having  permitted  the  impi- 
ons  intnuion.  There  is  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  acoonnts  of    this   great   temple   given 

gthe  earlj  anthorities,  among  whom  are 
rtoa,  Diaz,  and  others,  who  witnessed  what 
they  described.  Ihej  ^  unite  in  presenting 
it  aa  a  type  of  the  multitude  of  similar  itrao- 
tares  which  existed  in  Anahaao.  Their  glow- 
ing descriptions,  nfaking  due  allowanoe  for  the 
ciroamstanoea  nikder  whioh  the;^  wrote,  are 
olearlf  sostained  by  the  imposing  ruins  of  Pa- 
pantla,  Xozaohaloo,  Misantta,  Qnemada,  and 
the  thousand  other  monuments  whioh  are  jet 
imreoorded  by  the  antiquary.  Bolis  speaks  of 
mgiit  temples  in  tbe  city  of  Mexico  of  near- 
ly equal  grandeur  wiih  that  above  de«eribed, 
and  estimates  those  of  smaller  rize  to  amoont 
to  2,000  in  nmnber,  "dedioated  to  as  many 
idols  of  different  names,  form^  and  attributea." 


TtM-qnenttda  eetlmatea  the  number  of  temfdea 
in  the  Mexican  empire  at  40,000,  and'Clavigwo 
places  the  number  far  higher.  "  The  architec- 
ture," he  adds,  "of  the  great  temples  was  for 
the  most  part  the  same  with  that  of  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico;  hut  there  were  many  like- 
wise of  a  different  structure,  composed  of  a 
edngle  body  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  a 
staircase,  &c."  Gomera  saya,  "They  were 
almost  all  of  the  same  form ;  so  that  what  we 
shall  say  of  the  principal  temple,  will  snJGce  to 
eiplun  all  the  otters,"  Cortea,  in  a  letter  to 
diaries  V.,  states  that  he  counted  400  of  these 
pyramidal  temples  at  Cboluls.  From  all  sources 
we  gather  that  the  principal  t^npkea,  at  rather 
sacrad  places,  of  Meiioo  consisted  of  large 
square  areas,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  pas- 
sages midway  at  their  sides,  from  which  ave- 
nnee  or  roads  sometimes  led  off;  and  that 
witjiin  these  enclosuree  were  pyramidal  struc- 
tures of  varioQS  siaes^  dedicated  to  different 
divinities,  as  also  the  residenoes  of  the  priests, 
with  groves,  wallis,  and  fountains.  It  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  the  pyramids  of  Teotihaa- 
oan,  whioh  are  fonnd  within  eiglit  leagues  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  plain  of  Otnmba, 
are  probably  among  the  most  andent  monu- 
ments of  Meiioo.  There  are  two  principal 
ones,  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  to  the 
snn  and  moon  respectivdy ;  each  built  of  cut 
stone,  square,  with  four  stages  snd  a  level  area 
at  its  eummit  Humboldt  says  the  lamr  is  ISO 
feet  and  the  smaller  14C  feet  high.  Mr.  Brants 
Mayer,  however,  affirms  that  the  larger  is  171 
feet  high ;  Mr.  Glennie,  SSI  feet  It  is  660  feet 
square  at  the  base,  covering  on  area  of  11 
acres,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt  The  pyramid  of 
Oholola  eiao  has  baz  stages,  and  when  meas- 
ured by  Humboldt  was  ISO  feet  high  by  1,400 
feet  square  at  the  base,  cohering  an  area  of  4S 
acres. — The  temples  of  Central  America,  of 
which  so  many  ruins  stall  exist,  although  pos- 
sessing a  gener^  oorrespoodenoe  with  thos» 
of  Mexico,  had  nevertheless  many  features  pe' 
collar  to  themselves.  The  artifloial  terraces  oi 
pyranudal  elevations  seem  to  have  been  usually 
less  in  raze,  but  crowned  with  more  extendve 
buildings,  upon  whioh  aboriginal  art  exhausted 
its  utmost  capabilities.  These  stmctures  were 
marked  by  broad  stairways,  lading  directly  to 
their  principal  entrances.  Upon  some  of  these 
terraces  a  single  building  was  erected,  but 
upon  the  larger  ones  'several  (usually  four) 
were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  court  or  area. 
They  were  masfflvely  built,  th&  walls  being  in 
all  cases  of  great  tluckness.  The  larger  num- 
ber were  one  story  high;  hut  there  wera 
many  of  two,  and  some  of  three  or  more 
stories.  In  these  oases,  each  succeaeive  story 
was  UBoally  smaller  than  that  below  it,  ^v- 
ing  the  stmctare  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid 
of  several  stages.  The  fW>nta  of  tbese  bdld- 
ingt,  though  sometimes  stneooed,  n 
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without  doubt  «7m1>olioa).  The  interiors  of 
some  oorreBponded  with>the  iinpodng  charac- 
ter of  their  exteriors.    The^  were  dirided  into 


Fynmldal  Tempki,  Pilenque. 

narrow  corridors  end  dark  chambers.  These 
were  arched,  or  rather  the  roofs  were  support- 
ed bj  overlapping  coarses  of  stones — consti' 
inting  a  pointed  wch,  corresponding  in  tjpe  to 
the  earliest  monuments  of  the  old  world.  The 
walls  of  these  corridors  were  often  stnccoed, 


MoDoUUi.  Copui. 

and  covered  with  paintings  and  figures  in  bass- 
relief.  Within  some  of  the  Rhambers,  as  at  Pa- 
lenqne,  have  been  discovered  tablets  clearlf  of  a 


I  mytholo^cal  oharooter,  covered  with  elaborate 
and  artistio  sonlptnres  and  hiarog)yphio&    In 

!  these  chambers  are  still  found  the  remains  of 
:  idols  and  altars,  and  evidences  of  ancient  aacri 
'  fices.  The  works  of  Stephens,  Catherwood, 
ijquier,  Brasseur  de  Bourboui^,  and  Ohamey 
contain  full  eocounts  of  these  roonumenta. — In 
Hondoraa,  at  Copan,  the  remuns  of  edifices  are 
found,  oorrespondinff  generally  with  the  preced- 
ing description,  but  aMociated  with  grand  inon- 
ohths,  intricately  carved,  such  as  have  been 
I  discovered  nowhere  else  except  at  Qnirigua, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Copan,  and  on  the  islands  of 
[  Lake  Nicaragua.  They  seemtohavebeenplant- 
I  ed  in  the  areas,  perhaps  also  on  the  steps  and 
I  snmmits,  of  the  ancient  stmctures.  Whether 
derigned  as  statues  of  the  gods  of  ancient  wor- 
I  ship,  or  to  coromemorate  distinguished  priests, 
I  warriors,  or  atateamen,  can  probably  only  bo 
determined  when  the  bieroglyphical  inscrip- 
I  tions  which  some  of  them  bear  sliall  Iiave  been 
deciphered.  To  Copan  we  may  safely  assign 
an  antiquity  higher  than  to  any  of  the  other 
monuments  of  Central  America  witli  which  we 
are  acquainted,  except  those  rude  works  of 
earth  and  nncnt  stone  which  also  exist  there, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  the  early  types 
after  which,  as  civilization  and  the  arts  ad- 
vanced, the  more  imposing  monuments  of 
which  we  have  spoken  were  modelled.  It  b 
certain  that  Copan  was  a  ruin,  concerning 
which  only  the  vaguest  traditions  existed,  at 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.— In  New 
Granada,  among  many  minor  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty, such  as  figures  of  divinities  and  objects 
worked  in  gold  and  stone,  are  found  a  few  con- 
riderable  monuments,  conrasting  of  stmcturea 
which  seem  to  have  been  supported  by  columns 
of  large  uze  and  just  proportions, — In  Pero 
we  find  a  very  large  number  of  aboriginal 
monuments,  consisting  not  alone  of  ruined 
temples,  but  of  great  works  of  public  utility 
— aqoeduct't,  bridges,  and  pavea  roads  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length.  The  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuxco  are  still  im- 
porang.  In  deecribing  it  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  early  Spaniards  ex- 
pended every  superlative  of  their  language.  It 
consisted  of  a  principal  building  and  several 
chapels  snd  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Aqueducts  opened  within  this  sacred  enclo- 
sure ;  and  it  contained  gardens,  and  walks 
among  shrubs  and  Sowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  productions  of  na- 
ture. It  was  attended  by  4,000  priests.  "  The 
ground,"  says  La  Vega,  "for  200  paces  around 
the  temple,  was  considered  holy,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pass  within  this  boundary  but 
with  naked  feet."  Nor  even  nnder  these  re- 
strictions were  any  permitted  to  enter  except 
of  tiie  blood  of  the  incas,  in  whom  were  cen- 
tred the  priestly  and  ciril  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Berides  the  great  temple  of  tlie  sun, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  ioferior  temples 
in  Cnzco,  estimated  by  Herrera  at  300.     Ku- 
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The  oae  most  celebrated,  next  to  thatof  Cuzco, 
was  that  of  Paahacamac,  which  contained  a 
connderable  town,  the  grand  pyramidal  shrine 
of  the  divinity  Pachacamac,  and,  after  the  con- 
qaest  of  the  coast  by  the  incati,  a  temple  of 
toe  snn  and  a  convent  of  tlie  vestals  of  the 
bhq,  the  whole  snrronnded  bj  a  wall  of  sev- 
eral miles  in  extent.  Acconling  to  Koman, 
who  speaks,  however,  with  litde  aathority, 
"the  temples  of  Pern  were  bnilt  upon  high 
gronnds  or  the  tops  of  hills,  and  were  sur- 
rounded \>y  four  circular  embankments  of 
earth,  one  within  the  other.  The  temple  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  area,  and  was  quad' 
rangnlar  in  form."  A  stmctare  corresponding 
very  nearlj  with  this  description  is  noticed  by 
Humboldt,  who  denominates  it,  in  accordance 
w^ith  local  traditions,  Ingapilca,  "House  of  the 
Incas,"  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fortified  lodgtaig  place  of  the  incas,  in  their 
Jonmeys  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  It  is  situated  at  Cannar,  and  oecu- 
{Hes  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  "citadel"  is 
a  very  regntar  oval,  the  greatest  aiis  of  which 
ie  12S  feet,  and  consists  of  a  wall,  built  of 
lai^e  blocks  of  stone,  16  feet  high.  Within 
this  oval  is  a  square  edifice,  containing  but 
two  rooms,  which  resembles  the  ordinary  stone 
dwellings  of  the  present  day.  Surrounding 
these  is  a  much  larger  circular  enclosare,  which, 
from  the  description  and  plate,  we  infer  is  not 
far  from  GOO  feet  in  diameter.  Tliis  series  of 
works  possesses  few  military  features,  and  it 
seems  most  likely  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the 
snn.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  Cannar  was  for- 
merly a  famous  shrine  of  the  sun,  consisting 
of  the    nnlversal    symbol  of  that    laminory 


formed  by  nature  apon  the  face  of  a  great 
rock.  Ultoa  describes  an  ancient  Peruvian 
temple,  situal«d  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of 
Oayarabe,  perfectly  circular  in  form  and  op«n 
at  the  top.  It  was  buiit  of  unburot  bricks,  ce- 
mented together  with  clay.  The  most  won- 
derful and  probably  among  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  Peru  (or  rather  Bolivia,  formerly 
Upper  Pern)  are  those  at  Tiahuanaco,  already 
referred  to,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
Their  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  they  are 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  race  anterior  to  the  incas,  denot- 
ing perhaps  a  more  advanced  civilization  than 
the  monuments  of  Palenque.  They  have  been 
described  by  a  number  of  the  early  writers, 
commencing  with  Pedro  de  Cei;a,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Piwuro,  in  whose  day  their  mint 
seem  to  have  difiered  but  sli^tly  from  what 
they  are  now.  The  latest  and  probably  thu 
most  exact  account  of  these  enigmaticid  re- 
mwns  is  that  of  Mr.  Squier,  who  spent  several 
weeks  in  their  investigation  in  1SS4.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  situated  in  a  broad,  open,  arid 
plain,  cold  in  the  wet  and  frigid  in  the  dry 
season,  where  no  cereals  will  ripen,  the  only 
production  fit  forhnman  OAe  being  a  variety  c^ 
small  bitter  potato.  The  monuments  consist 
of  rows  of  erect  stones,  some  of  them  rough 
or  but  mdaly  shaped  by  art ;  others  accurately 
cut  and  fitted  in  walls  of  admirable  workman- 
ship; long  sections  of  foundations  with  piers 
and  portions  of  stairways;  blocks  of  stones 
with  mouldings,  cornices,  and  nicbes  cut  with 
geometrical  precision ;  vast  masses  of  sand- 
stone, trachyte,  and  basalt,  but  partially  hewn ; 
and  great  monolithic  doorways,  carved  from 
single  blocks  of  stone,  and  bearing  symbolical 
ornaments  in  relief,  besides  smaller  rectangu- 
lar, and  symmetrioidly  shaped  stones,  rising  on 
every  hand  or  scattered  in  confusion  over  the 
plain.  The  central  and  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  ruins  is  a  great  rectangular  mound 
of  earth,  dSO  feet  long,  4^0  wide,  and  now 
about  50  feet  high.  It  was  originally  terraced, 
each  terrace  being  faced  by  a  massive  wall  of 
cut  stones,  artfully  dovetailed  and  clamped  to- 
gether, and  had  on  its  summit  various  stone 
edifices.  This  mound,  which  is  called  "the  for- 
tress," has  on  its  E.  side  an  apron  or  dependent 
platform,  820  x  180  feet.  A  short  distance  to 
the  N.  of  this  monnd  is  what  is  colled  "  the 
tomple,"  a  rectangle  of  446  by  88B  feet,  defined 
by  lines  of  erect  stones,  some  entirely  mde, 
and  others  apparently  partially  sliaped  by  arL 
They  support  a  terreplein  of  earth,  on  which 
are  traces  of  structures,  and  on  the  £.  side  of 
which  are  ten  great  stone  pilasters,  suggestive 
of  Btonohenge,  perfectly  olligned,  and  of  vary- 
ing sizes;  the  largest  being  14  feet  high  above 
ground,  by  4  ft.  2  in.  broad  and  2  ft.  8  in.  thick. 
Near  "the  temple"  are  the  foundations  of 
what  is  called  "  the  palace,"  the  piera  which 
supported  the  walls  l>eing  of  hard  trachyte  ad- 
mirably cut,  in  this  respect  equalling  the  finest 
stone  work  of  ancient  or  modem  times.    Be- 
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irides  these  there  ia  an  encloflore  called  "the 
hallof  jnHtace,"  reotangnJar,  4S0  by  870  feet, 
within  wbioh  are  the  niini  of  a  Dameleea 
Btmotnre,  "sanctnm  Banotflrom,"  131  by  28 
feet,  composed  of  maauve  atones  beautifully 
cut,  some  of  which  are  Sfr}-  feet  long  by  14 
broad,  and  6  ft.  fi  in.  thick,  held  together  by 
broQEe  ctamyia.  A  (listinguiahing  and  peculiar 
feature  of  the  remains  at  Tiahuanaco  are  a 
number  of  monolithic  doorwaja,  the  largest  of 
which  is  18  ft.  S  in.  long  by  T  ft.  2  m.  high 
above  ground,  end  18  in.  thick.  Through  its 
centre  is  cnt  a  doorway  4  it.  Q  in.  high  above 
ground,  and  a  ft.  9  in,  wide,  above  which,  on 
its  6.  E.  fi«nt,  are  four  lines  of  scnli^nre  in  low 
relief,  and  a  central  fignre  immediately  over 
the  doorwaj  in  high  relief  On  the  reverse 
the  doorway  is  snrronnded  by  frieies  or  cor- 
nices, with  ornamental  niches,  &o.  Besides 
theee  remains  there  are  innumerable  others 
of  moBsive  proportions,  covering  M)y  a  square 
mile,  of  which  it  wonld  require  many  pages  to 
give  an  iotellieible  description,  even  with  the 
aid  of  onts  and  plans.  Hi.  Bonier  is  disposed 
to  rank  the  great  areas  at  Tiabnanaco,  sm'- 
ronnded  with  upright  stones,  with  tJiose  vast 
open  temples  hke  Stonehengo  and  Avebnry 
in  England,  and  of  which  examples  are  found 
in  other  puis  of  the  world.  Lookiag  to  the 
cold,  barren  region  in  which  these  remains  oc- 
cur, so  ill  adapted  to  the  support  of  any  con- 
siderable population,  Mr.  Squier  fails  to  regard 
them  as  rehos  of  an  ancient  capital  or  seat  of 
dominion,  but  of  a  sacred  spot  or  shrine,  the 
position  of  which  was  determined  by  an  augu- 
ry, an  incident,  or  a  dream.  Certain  it  is,  they 
were  ruins  at  the  time  the  inca  oonqnerors 
awept  over  the  CoUao.  Hr.  Squier  was  the  first 
to  make  known  tiie  existence,  in  the  great  An- 
dean plateon,  of  a  class  of  rude  lithic  bdA  mega- 
lithic  monuments,  generally  regarded,  through- 
out (he  world,  as  the  earliest  efforts  of  hnnum 
art.  These  ctmsist  of  circles,  defined  by  nn- 
CTtt  stones,  which  in  Scandinavia,  the  British 
islands,  iS-ance,  and  northern  and  central 
Asia,  have  been  loosely  designated  as  "sun" 
or  "  Dmidical"  circles ;  also  of  piles  of  rough 
stones  coincident  in  style  and  cDaraoter  with 
the  cromlechs,  dolmens,  &o.,  of  the  same  re- 
gione.  On  the  bare  mountain  tops  of  High 
Peru  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  enclosures 
or  forb^sses,  pveurat,  antedating  all  history, 
which  were  bnilt,  according  to  Peruvian  tradi- 
tion, when  the  country  was  divided  up  into 
warlike  and  savage  tribes,  "  before  the  sua 
shone,"  or  the  incas  had  established  their 
beneficent  rule.  They  strongly  reBcmble  the 
remains  which  in  Europe  are  uncritically  known 
as  PelftSf^c,  Ihey  are  held  in  great  reverence, 
as  the  works  of  giants  whose  spirits  still  haunt 
them,  and  to  whom  offerings  of  various  kinds 
are  still  made.  The  symbolic  character  of  the 
stone  circles  may  be  inferred  ham  the  name 
they  still  bear,  iTUihiuUtKii,  places  where  the 
snn  fa  arrented  or  tied  up.  There  is  another 
class  of  monuments  also  autedating  the  incas, 


the  ehu^xit  <^  burial  towers,  presomably  of 
the  ancient  Aymaras.  Some  of  these  are 
round,  others  square,  of  varying  proportion^ 
JTOm  1 G  to  40  feet  high ;  sometimes  constraoted 
of  elaborately  cut  stones,  in  other  cases  of  high 
stones  stuccoed  over,  and  all  containing  inner 
chambers  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited, 
generally  in  niohea  in  the  walls,  or  in  cists  be- 
neath the  foundations.  The  remains  of  inca 
art  are  numeTona  and  imposing.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  gorgeous,  temple  of  the  snn 
in  Cuzco  is  still  extant;  tbe  great  cyclopean 
fortress  of  Sacsahoaman  that  dominates  the 
city  of  the  son,  and  in  storming  which  Juan 
Pizarro  lost  his  life,  is  ahnoEt  as  perfect  as  it 
was  three  centuries  ago ;  the  mountain  strong- 
hold of  Pisac  challenges  our  admiration  by  the 
rare  en^neering  skill  it  displays,  as  well  as  by 
its  maanveness  and  extent,  covering  as  it  does 
miles  of  area;  Ollantitambo,  wrought  in  pol- 
ished porphyry,  is  a  marvel  of  aboriginal  art; 
while  the  palace  of  the  vestal  virmis  on  the 
island  of  Coati  in  Lake  TiticaoH,  the  terraced 
mountains,  the  vast  acequiaty  and  the  paved 
roods  thousands  ot  miles  kug,  all  ^eat  the 
power  and  benefioenoe  of  the  incas.  The  Pe- 
ruvian empire  was  a  concretion  of  families, 
tribes,  or  nationalities,  reduced  by  conquest^ 
and  their  monuments,  espedsUy  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  Europeans  found  them,  have  few  re- 
semblances ana  no  identities  with  those  of  the 
elevated  interior  whence  the  inca  race  descend- 
ed. Among  the  most  important  of  the  coast 
nations  were  the  Ohimna,  who  held  wide  eway, 
with  their  capital,  at  what  is  now  called  Grand 
Ghima,  or  UansicIi«L  near  the  town  of  Truxillo, 
founded  by  Cortes,  in  what  is  known  as  norUi- 
em  Pern.  They  were  sulgngated  by  the  incas 
at  a  period  not  easilj  definable,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  straggle,  and  their  capital  given  op 
to  barbaric  ravage  and  spoliation.  But  il^ 
remains  exist  to-oay,  the  marvel  in  many  re- 
spects of  the  southern  continent,  covering  not 
less  than  30  square  miles.  Tombs,  temples,  and 
palaces  arise  on  every  hand,  ruined  but  still 
traceable.  Immense  huaeat  or  pyramidal  stme- 
tnres,  some  of  tfaem  half  a  mile  in  circuit ;  Tsat 
areas  shut  in  by  massive  walls,  each  containing 
its  water  tank,  its  shops,  municipal  edifices, 
and  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants,  and  each 
a  branch  of  a  larger  organiiation ;  prisons,  fur- 
naces for  smelting  metals,  and  almost  every 
conccanitant  of  civilizatitm,  existed  in  the  an- 
dent  Chimu  capital.  One  of  the  great  kvaeat, 
or  pyramidal  edifices,  oalled  "the  temple  of 
the  son,"  is  613  feet  long  by  470  wide  at  the 
base,  and  about  160  feet  higb.  Another,  "El 
Obispo,"  is  nearly  equal  in  site.  These  va# 
structures  have  been  mined  for  centuries;  but 
the  work  of  their  excavation  is  still  going 
on.  From  one  of  them,  called  that  of  Toledo, 
a  Spanish  explorer  of  that  name  in  15TT  took 
t4,460,£84  in  g(dd  and  silver. — As  already 
observed,  most  of  the  monmnenta  of  antiquity 
in  America  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  temples, 
plaoea  ot  worship,  or  edifices  in  some  way  ood- 
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neoted  with  the  reli^on  and  BnpeTBtdtiona  of 
their  builders,  Throoghont  theyauataiD  many 
and  obvious  resemblances,  conxiHting  of  elevated 
platforms  or  trnQC8t«d  pyramids,  ascended  di- 
rectly by  broad  flights  of  eteps,  or  eircuitously 
bj  winding  paths;  they  scarcely  difler  except 
in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  oonstructM, 
or  the  greater  labor  and  skill  displayed  upon 
them.  The  builders  of  the  temple  monnda  of 
tho  Mississippi  valley  seem  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principles  which  coatroUed 
the  architects  of  the  m^estlc  UocallU  of  Mexi- 
co; their  ruder  stnictures  being  only  the  evi- 
dences of  their  rader  or  earlier  state.  Instead 
of  being  faced  with  stone,  elaborately  carved 
with  the  symbols  of  their  religion,  the  green 
turf  covered  tho  high  places  of  the  mound- 
builders;  they  ascended  them  by  graded  avenues 
or  winding  paths,  not  by  broad  and  imposing 
stairways ;  and  the  wooden  temple  rcxtfed  with 
bark  supplied  the  place  of  the  massive  edifiow 
which  still  rear  their  crumbling,  spectral  fronts 
amid  the  forests  of  Central  America.  The  fea- 
tures of  resemblance  between  a  large  part  of 
the  monnmenta  of  America  and  many  of  the 
most  ancient  of  those  of  tho  old  world  early 
attracted  Wie  attention  of  Hnraboldt,  who  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  their 
indentitj,  yet,  with  characteristic  caotion,  on- 
willing  to  follow  the  connections  to  their  ulti- 
mate results.  That  the  practice  of  erecting 
these  colossal,  montiform  temples  was  neces- 
sarily derivative,  cannot  bo  admitted.  The 
primitive  temples  of  every  people  on  the  globe 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  much  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  consisted  of  great  enclosures  of 
earth  or  upright  stones,  often,  if  not  oIwaTS, 
symbolizing  in  their  forms  the  loading  concep- 
tions connected  with  the  warship  to  which 
they  were  dedicated.  The  primitive  altars,  or 
shrines  of  the  heathen  gods,  corresponded  in 
rudeness  and  size  with  their  vast  open  temples, 
and  like  them  anst^ned  everywhere  a  general 
resemblance.  This  resemblance  to  a  certain 
d^ree  may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  inas- 
moch  as  an  eminence  or  high  place  would  nat- 
OTftlly  suggest  itself  as  the  most  fitting  spot 
whereon  to  render  uphomoge  to  those  superior 
powers  which  were  supposed  to  dwell  above, 
in  the  skies,  or  among  tne  stars.  It  may  also 
have  resulted  in  no  small  degree  fh>m  the  very 
general  primitive  superstition  that  mountains 
and  hills  were  the  abiding  places  of  the  gods. 

IMERICAN  MDUSS.  When  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Oolnmbna,  it  was  supposed  by  him 
and  his  contemporaries  to  be  a  part  of  the  re- 
gion vflgoely  termed  India  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
and  the  newly  discovered  lands  were  thence- 
forth atyled  Indies,  and  the  native  inhabitants 
to  this  day  are  called  Indians.  The  names  by 
which  Indian  tribes  are  known  to  na  ore  a 
strange  medley.  Some  are  nicknames  given 
by  the  whites,  such  as  Hnrons,  Iroqnols,  Nez 
Perc^  Groe  Ventres,  Di^rs,  Bkckfeet^  Flat- 
heads  ;  others  are  derived  from  some  locality 
near  which  they  resided,  as  the  Delawares, 
"7  Toi.  I.— £7 


River  Indians,  Uontagnds,  Athabascans,  &c. 

A  great  many  tribes  are  known  to  ua  by  the 
names  applied  to  them  by  other  Indian  tribes. 
Thus  the  words  Mohawk,  Siouz,  EaquimBni, 
Assiniboins,  Arkansas,  and  Nottoway  are  not 
the  real  names  of  tribes,  but  all  Algonquin 
terms;  so  too  Adirondocks  is  the  Mohawk  term 
of  contempt  for  the  Montagnaia  on  the  St 
Lawrence.  As  a  general  rule  Indians  when 
asked  their  name  give  the  term  Men  or  KesI 
Men.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Onkwe  llonwc, 
used  by  the  Uurons  and  Iroquois ;  Renappi, 
Lenni,  Illiniwek,  Irin!,  Nethowuck,  used  by  Al- 
gonquin tribes;  Tinne,  usedby  the  Atliabascans; 
and  apparently  of  Apache.  But  this  meant 
the  tribe  as  composed  of  individuals :  each 
tribe  as  a  unit,  a  body  politic,  had  a  name, 
generally  that  of  the  animal  or  object  which 
was  the  totem  of  the  tribe.  Thus  the  five 
Iroquois  nations  were  called  as  one  Uotinnon- 
sionni  or  Ilodenosaunoe,  a  cabin;  tlie  Mohawk 
was  the  Ganniagwari,  the  she  bear;  the  Illi- 
noia  were  called  Anoka. — The  whole  contineDt 
was  occupied  by  scattered  tribes,  from  the 
lowest  stage  of  barbarism  to  a  semi -civilized 
state,  corresponding  to  the  stone  and  bronze 
ages  of  the  old  world,  for  iron  was  nowhere 
wrought.  Agriculture  was  confined  to  a  few 
plants— maize,  squashes,  beans,  tobacco,  plan- 
tains, cassava,  &o.  Manufactures  were  con- 
fined to  the  making  of  canoes  from  bark  or 
hollowed  trees,  lodges  of  bark  or  ekins,  gar- 
ments of  skins,  and  in  some  parts  basket 
work  and  rude  weaving,  weapons,  and  images 
carved  and  occasionally  hammered  or  moulded. 
There  seems  to  be  an  identity  of  race  through- 
out the  continent.  Lawrence  gives  their  gen- 
eral character  as  follows:  skin  brown  or  cin- 
namon-hued;  iris  dark;  hair  long,  black,  and 
stmght;  beordsconty;  eyes  deep-seated;  nose  ' 
broad,  but  prominent;  tips  fall  and  rounded: 
and  face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are 
prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  with  the  features  distinct.  The  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  head  is  square,  with  low  but 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  flattened,  top  ele- 
vated, face  much  developed,  and  poweiful  jaws. 
The  parietal  region  is  much  aeveloped,  the 
orbits  ore  large,  the  feet  and  hands  small  and 
well  proportioned,  and  the  teeth  white  and 
Bound;  the  facial  angle  about  75°.  The  ave- 
rage stature  is  no  greater  than  in  oti)er  races. 
The  ranscniar  development  Is  not  great,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  very  fat  when 
food  Is  abondont  and  the  habits  of  life  are 
lazy.  Though  active  and  agile  in  ^rts  and 
pursoits  of  short  duration,  the  Indian  is  in- 
ferior to  tbe  white  race  in  labors  requiring 
compactness  of  muscle  and  long-continued  ex- 
ertion. The  complexion  varies  from  the  dark 
brown  of  the  California  tribes  to  the  almost 
white  of  the  Maodana  and  the  Ohinooks.  The 
beard  is  scanty,  except  among  the  Athabas 
cans,  and  is  prevented  ftom  appearing  by  the 
custom  of  plucking  it  out.  The  Indian  has  a 
doU,  fdeepy,  half-cloeed  eye,  with  little  fire. 
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imlew  when  the  pasmoD*  are  excited.  The 
features  are  freqnentlj  r^nlar,  and  the  ez- 
preasion  noble;  mtLny  of  the  women  are  band- 
eome.  The  skin  is  thinner,  softer,  and  smoother 
than  in  the  white  races.  The  practice  of  arti- 
fioiall}'  moulding  the  sktill  was  often  adopted. 
The  avera^  tolnme  of  the  brain,  as  measnred 
in  nearl;  660  crania,  ta  only  7T  cabio  inches 
for  the  semi-civilized  and  84  for  the  barbaroos 
tribes.  Dr.  Morton,  from  a  scientifio  eiunina- 
tion  of  skulls  from  existing  tribes  and  ancient 
tomba,  considers  the  American  nations,  except- 
ing the  polar  tribes,  as  of  one  species  and  one 
race,  bat  of  two  great  families,  which  resemble 
each  other  in  physical  but  differ  in  intellectnal 
oharaoter.  The  North  American  Indian  wasof 
hangbty  demeanor,  taoitnm,  and  stoical  to  the 
last  degree ;  canning  and  watchfti)  tn  the  sur' 
prise,  persevering  in  the  pursnit^  and  rerenge- 
tal  in  the  destruction  of  nis  enemies;  cmel  to 
prisoDers  of  war,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  enduring  the 
most  painful  tortures  withoutamnrmnr;  brave 
and  too  often  ferocious  in  war;  idle  and  grave 
in  peace,  except  when  engaged  in  banting  and 
amusements;  hospitable,  and  grateful  for  fa- 
vors ;  of  nccessitj  a  close  observer  of  natural 
phenomena,  hia  temperament  poe^o  and  im- 
•^ative,  and  his  sunple  eloquence  of  great 
dignitj  and  beantj  of  expression.  As  a  race, 
however,  the  animal  propensities  strongly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  intellectual. — The  origin  of 
tiie  American  Indians  has  been  a  matter  of  de- 
bate for  centuries,  and  Grotius,  De  Laet,  Gar- 
da,  and  others  discussed  it  in  their  daj  with 
more  learning  than  judgment.  During  the 
last  oentnry  and  early  in  this  a  number  of  wri- 
ters, treating  many  early  usages  of  mankind  ' 
as  peculiarly  Jewish,  endeavored  to  prove 
the  Indians  to  be  descended  fh>ra  the  ten 
tribes.  Others,  with  as  little  foundation  in 
facts,  endeavored  to  derive  them  from  the 
Weldi,  the  Hongola,  or  Molavs.  The  tribes  of 
North  America  regarded  themselves  as  cdid- 
paratively  recent  occupants  of  the  soil.  The 
Algonquins  and  Iroquois  had  traditi(aia  of  their 

ionmey  eastward:  the  Algonquins  styled  the 
(akotaa  men  of  the  salt  water,  and,  being 
pressed  eastward  by  them,  repelled  their  ad- 
Toaoe.  The  Athabascans  kept  up  the  remem- 
brance of  their  emigration  across  the  Pacific; 
the  Choctaws  came  from  the  northwest,  and 
the  Uezicons  are  generally  supposed  to  nave 
come  from  the  north,  though  the  latest  theo- 
ries assign  to  them  a  southera  origin.  All  this 
pointed  to  the  northwest,  where  the  abundance 
of  flsh  made  a  natural  halting  spot  for  tribes 
till  they  were  driven  south  by  a  new  emigra- 
tion. The  Iluostecas  seem  the  first  moving 
northward.  While  language  fails  to  connect 
them  with  any  Asiatic  families,  their  modes  of 
life  and  implements  are  thought  to  connect 
them  with  nil  the  eoriier  races  of  the  eastern 
continent  whose  relirs  are  found  in  moands 
and  shell  heaps.— The  most  civiliied  parts 
when  discovered  by  Europeans  were  those  ex- 


tending from  New  Uexioo  to  Pern.  There 
permanent  architecture  prevuled,  the  work  of 
the  occupants  or  of  a  previous  race,  the  finest 
specimens  being  in  the  Maya  region  and  in 
Fern,  and  the  least  enduring  the  adobe  build- 
ings of  the  Gila  and  Rio  del  Nort«.  Out  of 
the  limits  of  this  district  nothing  bnt  the  most 
perishable  etruetnres  were  rused,  the  only 
monuments  being  mounds,  often  peculiar  and 
apparently  symbolical  in  shape.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  divided  into  a  namt>er  of  tribea, 
whoae  natural  state  seemed  to  be  that  of  war. 
The  Esquimaux  in  the  north  were  warmly  clad 
in  fara,  and  lived  in  close  hnts  of  snow  or  dug 
into  the  earth.  The  sea  famishing  their  sub- 
sistence, they  invented  peculiar  boats,  spears, 
and  means  for  kindling  and  preserving  fire. 
Below  them,  the  wild  tribes  covering  most  of 
British  America  and  the  United  Btates  were 
hnntera  and  fishers,  giring  little  attention  to 
agriculture,  except  among  the  Huron  Iroquois, 
who  raised  m^e,  beans,  squashce,  and  tobacco, 
and  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  who  carried 
on  any  trade.  In  point  of  manufactures  they 
were  about  equally  advanced.  All  mode  pot- 
tery. The  Iroquois  bark  lodges  were  superior 
to  the  tent-like  nide  huts  of  the  Algonquins,  bnt 
the  latter  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  in- 
genious snow  shoes  and  in  canoe  building,  the 
Iroquois  using  ehn  bark,  the  Algonquins  birch. 
The  Dakotaa  excelled  in  the  manufactnre  of 
stone  pipes,  and  the  Padflc  tribcfl  in  that  of 
baskets,  some  so  closely  woven  as  to  hold 
water.  The  Rocky  mountains  fiimished  a 
sheep  whose  wool  Beveral  tribea  learned  to 
spin  and  weave.  In  point  of  progress  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Mnscogeea  resembled 
the  northern  tribes.  The  Natchez  were  the 
first  tribe  going  south  who  seem  to  have  bad 
anything  like  a  temple  for  worship.  The  Pn&- 
blo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  had  towns,  built 
with  a  dead  wall  without  for  protection,  rising 
several  stories,  and  entered  by  ladders.  They 
had  also  temples,  and  cultivated  the  soil.  The 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  tribes  were  still  further 
advanced ;  their  range  of  manufactures  and 
cultivated  plants  was  greater  j  their  means  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  events  better.  At 
the  north  the  rudest  hieroglyphics  formed  the 
only  means,  the  Micmacs  in  Kova  Scotia  hav- 
ing the  most  distinct  system,  and  the  only  one 
which  Europeans  were  able  to  adopt  and  era- 
ploy  ;  but  the  Mexicans  had  a  system  of  picture 
writing  of  which  enough  has  been  preserved  and 
explained  to  give  us  an  insight  into  their  history. 
The  Peruvians  at  first  hod  a  system  of  record- 
ing by  quipot  or  itnottod  cords,  whicli,  like  the 
wampum  belts  of  the  north,  seem  to  have  been 
merely  aids  to  the  memory.  The  uncivilized 
tril>es  of  South  America,  embracing  the  large 
families  of  the  Oaribs  on  the  north,  the  Tupi- 
Guaronis  on  the  eaat,  and  the  Arauconions 
on  the  south  and  west,  closely  resembled  in 
their  state  of  advancement  the  wild  tribea  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  contineDt. — None 
of  these  tribes  seem  to  have  domesticated  onj 
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utlmal  except  the  dog,  and  among  the  Pern- 
mns  the  iWna.  In  no  part  oonseqneatly  were 
there  tribes  leading  a  paatoral  life,  depending 
on  their  fiooks  and  herds.  Qame  was  taken 
by  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  by 
moanB  of  (iarta  or  apears ;  smaller  animals  were 
taken  by  trapa.  Where  gorae  waa  very  abun- 
dant, it  was  sometimea  driven  into  a  aort  of 
park  and  alaoghtered.  The  South  Americtui 
Indians  nsed  a  blowpipe  for  email  game,  and 
tbe  floathem  tribes  used  the  lasso  and  stone 
balls  attached  to  hide  ropes.  Fish  was  taken 
by  nets  or  speared,  and  in  some  ports  the  fish 
in  lakes  were  captured  by  throwing  into  the 
water  vegetable  matter  that  caused  a  kind  of 
intoxication.  The  only  tteverage  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  was  water,  but  the  Uobilian  tribes 
bad  tbeir  black  drink,  or  eauine.  In  Ifexico 
pulqve,  the  fermented  sap  of  the  metl  or  ma- 
guey, fiimished  an  intoxicating  drink ;  and  in 
Bonth  America  a  similar  drink  was  the  eautm, 
made  from  the  cashew  and  other  fruits  sub- 
jected to  fermentation.  All  tribes  were  fond 
of  panting  and  tattooing  their  persons,  the 
punt  being  varied  for  grief  or  joy,  war  or 
peace.  They  used  as  adornments  beads  made 
of  olam  shells,  feathers,  porcupine  qniila,  and 
parts  of  birds  and  animals.  The  dress  of  the 
nunter  tribes  was  simple,  consisting  of  a  robe 
and  breech  cloth  for  the  men  and  a  short  petti- 
coat for  the  women ;  in  the  wanner  parts  this 
petticoat  was  often  a  mere  fringe  of  moss  or 
other  vegetable  matter,  and  men  went  entirely 
naked.  The  use  of  tobacco,  generally  mixed 
with  willow  (hence  kinnikinniek,  a  mixture), 
was  almost  universal  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  has  spread  over  the  world.  It  was  intro- 
duced at  all  their  important  aasemblies,  and 
tbe  Missis^ppi  tribes  made  the  pipe  the  symbol 
of  peace,  a  usage  which  spread  to  other  parta 
of  the  country.  The  word  calumet,  a  Franch 
Oanadian  cormptiuu  of  ehaluTneau,  has  been 


lime,  Jnat  as  the  £aat  Indians  chew  the  areoa 
nut  and  betel  palm,  produced  the  same  narcotic 
and  stimulating  efiecta.  The  amusements  of 
the  Indians  were  the  athletic  exercises,  run- 
ning, leaping,  paddling,  games  of  ball,  gomes 
with  small  stones,  some  quite  complicatoil,  and 
dances.  These  last  were  numerous,  and  entered 
into  religions  observances  and  preparations  for 
war,  as  well  as  merrymakings.  The  sezea  gen- 
erally danced  apart.  Boys  were  trwned  from 
the  time  they  left  the  cradle  to  feats  reqniring 
dexterity  and  courage.  The  probation  of  the 
young  warrior  was  attended  in  some  tribes 
with  long  fasts  and  rigorous  tortures;  and  he 
acquired  a  name  and  a  recogniied  portion  in 
the  tribe  only  on  his  return  from  his  first  ex- 
pedition or  battie.  War  was  carried  on  rather 
by  treachery  and  surprise,  and  by  small  bands, 
than  by  set  battles  or  large  armies.  Those  who 
fell  were  in  the  north  scalped,  the  hair  of  the 
head  with  the  skin  being  torn  off  as  once 
practised   in  the  eastern  continenL     Prison- 


ers were  either  adopted  and  naturalized  or 
tortured.  Government  was  of  the  slightest 
kind.    Kings  and  hereditary  chiefs  were  found 

in  some  tribes :  ability  in  others  raised  a  man 
to  command.  Laws  there  were  none,  or  conrts, 
or  Judicial  sentences,  except  among  the  more 
oivUized  in  Meiioo  and  Peru.  The  manner 
of  making  fire  in  different  parts  varied,  from 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  or  cane  to  in- 
genious machinery  by  which  a  revolving  stake 
finally  gave  a  blaze.  The  tribes  believed  in 
a  future  state  of  eiistance,  and  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  some 
oases  oolleeting  their  remains  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  and  burying  them  with  choice 
objects  in  far-lined  trenches,  with  games. 
and  celebrations.  Food  was  placed  on  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  and  implements  of  the  chase 
for  use  in  the  next  world.  They  recognized  a 
supreme  being,  and  a  host  of  spirits  good  and 
evil,  the  latter  especially  to  be  propitiated. 
The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  apparentiy  universal, 
and  animals  and  human  beings  were  offered, 
the  former  as  substitutes  for  the  latter.  Oanni- 
balian,  except  where  impelled  by  neces^ty, 
was  apparently  connected  with  religious  ideas. 
Being  firm  believers  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits, 
they  ascribed  disease  and  defeat  to  their  malign 
infiuencej  and  the  medicine  men,  who  were 
supposed  to  oonntoract  these,  were  resorted  to 
in  sickness,  and  when  starting  on  the  war  path, 
the  hunt,  or  long  and  perilous  journeys  by  land 
or  water.  Dreams  exercised  a  great  mflnence 
over  them,  and  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
tbeir  religions  system.  They  regarded  them 
as  manifestations  of  cravings  cff  the  soul, 
the  non^gratiflcation  of  whidi  would  be  at- 
tended with  serious  injury  to  the  whole  man. 
Tribea  were  divided  into  elans,  and  as  a  mle 
no  man  could  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and  the 
children  followed  the  clan  of  the  mother.  The 
soheme  of  relationship  was  curious  and  complex. 
Woman  was  in  a  degraded  state.  She  did  all 
the  work  except  war  and  hunting.  She  tilled 
the  earth,  and  bore  all  burdens.  Parturition 
was  attended  with  little  pain.  Cooking  was 
simple,  and  without  seasoning.  Baking  was 
done  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  water  was 
boiled  by  throwing  heated  stones  into  iL 
The  common  plan  was  to  roast  over  the  fire. 
Com  was  parched,  and  was  tbe  food  used 
while  travelling,  being  often  hidden  in  holes 
marked  so  as  to  be  recognized.  8ome  diseases 
introduced  by  the  whites,  such  as  smallpox, 
and  alcoholic  drink,  have  been  singularly  de- 
structive and  fatal.  Disease  was  left  to  char- 
latans and  BuperalltiouB  treatment.  The  use  of 
vnpor  baths  was  perhaps  the  most  general  and 
efiective  remedy.  They  employed  as  emet- 
ics thoroughwori;,  spurge,  and,  Indian  hemp; 
and  OS  cathartics  also  the  inner  hark  of  the 
horse  chestnut  and  butternut;  as  rubefacients, 
mayweed  and  waterpepper.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  many  poisons,  which  they  used 
for  self-destruction,  Uie  purposes  of  revenge, 
and  in  the  more  southern  ports  for  poison- 
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ing  their  weapoii&  Blood-letting  and  cupping 
were  not  unknowti.  In  asthma  tliej  emoked 
tobacco  and  drank  infnaions  of  spicewood, 
SBsaafraa,  and  skunk  cabbage;  in  oongbs,  slip- 
pery elm  and  mallow  tea,  and  decoctions  of 
the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  sprace ;  in  renal  af- 
fections, bearberry,  splcewood,  and  gooseberry 
root;  in  diarrhceas  of  all  kinds,  decoctions  of 
the  low  blocbberrj,  croneabill,  hardback,  white 
oak  bark,  partridge  berry,  and  American  ipe- 
cacuanha or  Indian  physio  {gillenia) ;  in  drop- 
sy, the  bark  of  the  prickly  ash  and  wild  goose- 
berry, and  externally  B  sweat  in  heated  earth ; 
in  amenorrhcBa,  sassafras,  spice,  and  worm- 
wood, decoctions;  in  hiBmorrhago,  powdered 
puff  balls,  and  astringents  firmly  bound  on  the 
wound.  Incised  wonnda  they  sewed  together 
with  strings  from  the  inner  bark  of  basswood 
or  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  deer ;  diseases  of 
the  skin  were  treated  with  yellow  dock,  and 
abscesses  by  poultices  of  onions. — In  their  in- 
teroonrae  with  the  Indians  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment educated  the  sons  of  princes  and  chietk 
and  gave  them  rank  as  Spanish  nobles,  so  that 
to  this  day  distingnisbed  families  boast  their 
descent  from  Mexican  ond  Peruvian  monarchs ; 
and  among  those  who  governed  Mexico  as  vice- 
roys nuder  the  kings  of  Spain  several  bore  the 
name  of  Montezama.  The  lower  orders  of  In- 
dians were  assimilated  with  those  of  the  Span- 
ish emigrants,  and  at  an  early  period  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  civil  rights.  The  wUder 
tribes  were  gradually  forraeil  to  civilization  by 
missionaries  nnder  the  system  of  reductions, 
a  presidio  of  soldiers  being  assigned  to  each. 
The  children  of  the  first  converts  soon  mingled 
with  the  more  civilized  Indians.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Spanish  America  ore  of  Inilian  origin, 
some  towns  being  almost  exclnsively  so ;  and 
it  would  be  almost  imposuble  from  our  present 
data  to  give  the  exact  Indian,  white,  and  mixed 

Jopulation.  The  late  president  of  Mexico, 
Darez,  was  a  pure  Indian  ;  and  so  have  been 
manyofthepreaidentaof  Central  America.  The 
Dumber  of  wild  tribes  is  consequently  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  Indian  popula- 
tion in  Spanish  America  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  missions  on  the  plan  of  reduc- 
tions the  roost  famous  were  those  of  Paraguay- 
■;— The  French,  settling  in  Canada  and  subse- 
qnentiy  Louisiana,  hiid  less  civilized  tribes  to 
deal  with ;  but  they  acquired  a  permanent  as- 
cendancy over  them  without  wars.  The  Iro- 
quois, occupying  the  present  state  of  New 
York,  were  the  great  enemies  of  the  French 
and  their  allies.  French  missionaries,  however, 
repeatedly  established  missions  even  among 
the  Iroqnois,  and  the  descendanta  of  their  con- 
verts form  three  towns  in  Canada.  Missions 
begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  set- 
tlements among  the  Nasquapees,  Montagnais, 
Algnnquins,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawos  are  still 
maint^ned  among  the  surviving  remnants  of 
those  tribes.  Kew  missions  nnder  Catholic 
and  Protestant  direction  have  been  established 


among  the  Crees,  who  had  htan  incidental- 
ly reached  by  the  old  missionaries,  and  the 
Athabascan  tribes  and  those  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Oregon.  The  efTorta  of  the  French 
government  to  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  the  Indians  were  unremitting ;  provituon 
was  made  for  their  naturalization  as  citizens; 
but  these  efforts  failed,  although  often  re- 
newed, and  the  moat  experienced  gave  ap 
the  task  as  hojicless.  Their  intestine  wars 
were  arrested,  ogriculture  was  introduced  or 
improved  slightly,  and  morality  raised  to  a 
higher  atandyd,  so  that  they  resemble  the 
lower  grade  of  peasantry,  simple,  indolent, 
and  unambitious.  Though  some  chiefs  bore 
French  commissions,  and  the  convents  educated 
some  girls  who  became  capable  teachers  and 
even  entered  religious  orders  as  nuns,  there  is 
no  ezainple  of  men  attaining  admission  t«  any 
civil  profeafflon.  The  diminution  of  game,  de- 
stroyed for  fijrs,  snd  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liqnora  have  steadily  diminished  the  numbers 
of  the  Indians  in  the  British  possesions. — The 
English  who  colonized  the  present  United  Stotea 
were  not,  like  the  colomsts  from  Spain  and 
France,  under  a  system  devised  and  main  tuned 
by  the  home  government.  Tliere  was  no  In- 
dian policy,  and  between  the  Enghsh  settlers 
and  the  natives  there  was  a  strong  degree  of 
incompatibility.  From  the  moment  tite  set- 
tlers were  able  to  dispense  with  Indian  aid  in 
supplying  Indian  com  and  game  in  return  for 
trinkela  or  arms,  down  to  tlie  present  day, 
the  prevailing  instinct  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
America  seems  to  have  been  to  remove  the 
Indian  as  fiir  as  possible  from  him.  In  the 
early  times  this  innuenced  tlie  austere  reli^oua 
Puritan  of  New  England  as  much  as  it  did  the 
careless  settler  of  Virginia.  New  England 
missions  were  early  begun  by  the  Mayhews  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  Eliot  among 
the  Naticks  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Cotton  and 
others  at  Plymouth,  and  Sergeant  and  hie  fel- 
low laborers  in  Connecticut.  But  those  cH'orts 
were  almost  entirely  individual,  and  they  have 
leit  US  monnmenta  of  their  zeal  and  ability 
in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  and  other  works  pre- 

Siared  for  the  converts.  The  most  extensive  ef- 
orte  to  Christianize  the  natives  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States  were  those  startrog  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies.  The  settlement 
of  Florida  was  followed  by  permanent  and  ben- 
eficial missions  among  the  Timuquns  and  Appa- 
laches,  which  lasted  till  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  the  people  of  Carolina.  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California  were  also  seats  of  very 
extended  missions,  under  which  the  Indians 
were  instructed,  preserved  from  evil  influences, 
and  made  aelf-su])porting.  The  Mexican  revo- 
lution overthrew  the  system,  and  the  whole 
straotnre  was  destroyed  in  a  few  years.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  alone  remain, 
much  degenerated  from  their  condition  of  a 
century  ago.  The  French  misaons  within  our 
territory  embraced  those  among  the  Abenakis 
of  Miune,  now  represented  by  the  Catbulic 
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Penobscots  and  Pasaomaqnoddies;  among  the 
Iroquois  of  New  York,  their  converts  finally 
removiiif;  to  Canada  and  now  found  at  8aalt 
St.  LoniB,  St.  Regis,  and  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains;  among  the  Ghippewas,  Ottawas, 
Pottawattamies,  Menomonees,  Illinois  (Easkos- 
kias,  &c.},  and  MiamU  (Waas,  tec).  Those  in 
Louisiana,  among  the  TonicAs,  Natchez,  Oboo- 
taws,  aad  Arkansas,  seem  to  have  produced 
little  permanent  good,  except  perhaps  among 
the  last.  Maryland  began  missions  coeTol  with 
its  settlement,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  colonization  pnt  an  end  to  them. 
Abont  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century  the 
English  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel in  foreign  parts  began  a  new  era.  Missions 
arose  among  tlie  Uohawks  and  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  Dr.  Wheelock'a  Indian  school  (after- 
ward  Dartmouth  collie)  contribnted  to  the 
work.  The  Brainerds  labored  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  efforts  of  the  Uors- 
vians  had  still  better  results,  and  their  Dela- 
ware niisMon  was  the  most  snccessfiil  yet  seen 
in  the  English  colonies.  During  the  present 
century  for  more  has  been  done.  The  society 
of  Friends  took  an  active  interest  in  Indian 
progress.  The  Episcopalians  established  an 
Oneida  misuon ;  the  American  board  of  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions,  organized  in 
1810,  established  missions  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Ottawas,  Ohippewos,  Ohicka- 
sawB,  Creeks,  Dakotas,  Pawnees,  and  Senflbas, 
some  of  which  were  remarkably  successful. 
Baptist  missions  were  also  established  among 
several  of  these  tribes.  A  Methodist  society 
established  in  1819  also  founded  Wyandot,  Iro- 

Jnois,  Creekj  Ottawa,  Shawnee,  Dakota,  and 
iregon  missions;  while  the  southern  Metho- 
dists also  created  missions.  The  Presbyterians 
in  1837  began  to  labor  among  the  Weaa  and 
other  northwestern  tribes,  and  among  some  of 
those  in  the  Indian  territory.  The  American 
missionary  association,  American  Indian  mis- 
sionary association,  southern  Baptists,  and  Bap- 
tist home  missionary  society  also  entered  the 
field.  Their  labors  wera  not  always  permO' 
nent  or  well  concerted,  and  frequent  changes 
took  place.  Oatholio  missions  arose  among  the 
Cbippewas  and  Ottawas,  under  Bishop  Bara- 
m  and  others,  among  the  Winnebagoee,  the 
Pottawattamies  and  Osages,  and  in  the  Rocky 
monntuns. — The  French  were  able  to  main- 
tain peace  with  all  the  Canadian  tribes,  while 
the  English  colonies  were  constantly  at  war. 
The  first  war  between  the  English  colonists 
and  the  natives  occurred  in  Virginia  in  1622, 
when  the  Indiana  under  Opeohanganongh  rose 
against  the  settlers  to  exterminate  them.  The 
colonists  in  a  ten  years'  war  reduced  them  at 
this  time,  and  again  in  1644;  and  in  another 
war  in  1675  thoy  stilt  more  diminished  the 
Indiana.  The  Now  England  wars  began  in 
1637  with  the  destruction  of  the  Pequods  by 
the  settlers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
as  allies  of  the  Narragonsetts,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Narragansetts  in  1643  by  the 


New  Englanders  as  allies  of  the  Mohegans. 
In  1676  began  the  war  with  Philip,  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,  in  which  nearly  all  the  In- 
dians were  cut  off  or  driven  to  a  distance. 
Maryland  eiyoyed  comparative  peace,  but  was 
in  1676  with  Vir^nia  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Susquehannas.  The  Dutch  at  New  Am- 
sterdam at  first  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indiana,  but  in  IS4S  became  involved 
in  wars  in  which  the  Indians  lost  severely.  In 
the  south,  North  Carolina  in  1711  suffered 
terribly  in  a  war  with  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
finally  emigrated  to  New  York ;  and  South 
Carolina  in  1716  was  attacked  by  the  Yemas- 
sees  and  a  confederation  of  tribes  on  its  fhHt- 
tier.  The  New  England  occupancy  of  Mune 
brought  on  new  hostilities  connected  with 
the  wars  between  France  and  England.  The 
French  in  Canada  proposed  nentrality  and  an 

Eeemeut  to  employ  no  Indians  on  either  side. 
w  York  consented  and  was  saved  from  the 
horrors  of  Indian  war,  which  New  England 
preferred.  The  New  England  forces,  however, 
Hnally  overthrew  the  Pennscooks  and  Nor* 
ridgewocks  and  dosed  tlieir  Indian  war.  In 
the  seven  years'  war,  known  in  America  as  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  both  sides  used  the  In- 
dians,  and  the  annals  of  the  time  teem  with 
horrors.  The  French  had  some  wars  with  the 
Foxes  and  Miomis  in  the  west,  and,  provok- 
ing the  Natchez,  drew  on  themselves  a  mas- 
sacre, followed  by  a  war  in  which  tlie  Natchez 
were  destroyed.  The  French  then  attacked  the 
Chickasaws,  but  failed  to  subdue  them.  The  ' 
Indians  looked  on  the  English  success  in  Canada 
with  jealousy,  and  Pontiac  in  1768  organized 
a  vast  conspiracy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  aiming 
at  a  total  extirpation  of  the  whites ;  but  tliey 
were  finally  reduced,  as  were  the  Cherokeeci, 
who  made  war  in  1760.  In  the  course  of  these 
wars,  Michilimackinac,  and  Forts  St.  Joseph, 
Ouiatenon,  Miami,  Presqu'iale,  Lebauf,  and 
Venango,  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  Detroit 
besieged,  and  stubborn  battles  fought  at  Bloody 
Brid^  Fort  Pitt,  Bushy  Run,  and  at  Point 
Pleasant  between  the  Vii^ians  and  Shaw- 
nees.  When  the  American  revolution  b^an, 
the  English  government  at  once  employed 
Indian^  and  the  Iroquois  and  western  tribes 
ravaged  the  frontiers.  An  expedition  under 
Sullivan  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  articles  of  confederation  gave 
congress  little  power.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  17S7  the  general  government  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  and  had 
the  management  of  Indian  tribes  not  within  a 
state  and  under  laws  and  treaties  with  it. 
The  Unit«d  States  treaties  with  Indians  were 
made  as  with  foreign  powers.  The  great  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  was  the  cession  of  the 
fai^e  tracts  clwmed  as  banting  grounds,  some- 
times on  very  slight  pretexts.  The  Indian 
tribes  viewed  the  new  government  with  dis- 
trust, and  the  Uiamis  began  hostilities  in  IT90, 
and  in  two  engagements  near  the  present  Fort 
Wayne  defeated  the  anoy  nnder  Uen.  Uarmar. 
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The  neit  year  they  routed  St  Clair'a  army, 
killing  nearly  half  of  Lia  men ;  bat  they  were 
redaced  by  Gen.  Wayne  in  1788.  The  war 
was  renewed  in  1811,  when  they  were  again 
defeated  by  Gen.  Hamgoii  at  Tippecanoe.  In 
the  WOT  with  England  that  followed,  the  In- 
dians aided  the  enemy  and  again  ravaged  the 
frontiers ;  but  Earnson  defeated  the  combined 
forces  on  the  Thames  in  ISIS,  killing  Tecumseh, 
the  head  of  the  great  Indiao  confederacy ;  while 
in  the  south  Jackson,  in  1S13  and  1814,  hnmbled 
the  Greeks  at  Tallushatchee,  Talladega,  and 
Tohopeka.  In  ISIT  the  Seminoles  commenced 
hoBlilitJes,  but  were  pnnished  by  Jackson,  and 
Florida  soon  after  became  part  of  the  United 
States  territory.  The  next  Indian  trouble  was 
that  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Geor^  to  dis- 
possess the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who,  relying 
on  the  treaties  made  with  the  United  States, 
appealed  in  vain  to  congress  and  the  supreme 
oourL  Failing  to  obtain  redress,  they  yielded 
and  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  in 

SDrsuanoe  of  a  plan  for  collecting  all  the  In- 
iana  in  one  territory,  to  be  theirs  inviolably 
and  for  ever.  Though  treaties  were  signed  in 
1825,  the  removal  was  not  completed  till  18S8. 
The  Seminoles  onder  Micanopy  and  Osoeola 
reftised  to  emigrate,  and  a  war  ensued  in  1836 
which  lasted  till  1642,  and  tsost  over  |15,000,- 
000.  The  Sacs  and  Foies  ander  Black  Hawk 
gave  trouble  in  1832.  Greater  tranble  was 
given  by  the  Sioax  or  Dakotas,  who  from  time 
to  time  attacked  frontier  settlements  and  had 
to  be  reduced.  The  Comanches  and  Apaches 
have  been  almost  constantly  committing  depre- 
dations, often  joined  by  other  tribee.  The  Ore- 
gon tribes  have  several  times  been  at  war  with 
the  whites.  The  esbibltshment  of  the  Indian 
territory  in  1838,  the  removal  of  the  Choctawa 
and  Greeks,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Qua- 
paws  and  other  tribes  there,  were  followed  by 
the  formation  of  other  reservations,  under 
State  management  in  New  York,  and  under  the 
general  government  in  Michigan,  Wisoonain, 
Mionesotft,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wjoming,  Uod- 
tana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Meiico, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  territory.  The  civil  war  woa 
ruinous  to  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  territory. 
Geographicallj  in  the  south,  the  confederate 
government  took  posseasion  of  it,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  chiefs.  Others  attempt- 
ed  to  take  part  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  result  was  disastrous  in  loss  of  life 
and  property.  In  1889  a  board  of  Indian  com- 
missioners was  creat«d  to  saperintcnd  the  dis- 
bursement of  appropriations,  and  insfiect  goods 
fimished  to  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  this 
body  have  been  from  time  to  time  increased, 
but  some  new  measnrcs  were  adapted  which 
have  not  yet  been  tested  by  time,  such  as  that 
of  oBsigaing  certain  districts  exclusively  to  cei'- 
tain  missionary  bodies,  and  the  consequent  con- 
foanding  of  the  duties  of  Indian  agent  and  mis- 
sionary. The  following  is  the  return  of  the 
Indian  population  on  reservations  in  1871 ; 
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Besides  the  Indians  thus  on  reservations,  there 
are  60,000  in  Alaska,  and  tribes  not  yet  brought 
in,  as  the  Apaches,  Comanches,  Lipana,  and 
Kickapooa,  with  a  few  remnants  of  tribes  in 
Maine,  Georgia,  &c.  (2,00OX  and  Florida  (600), 
estimated  at  68,000  more,  making  the  total  In- 
dian popnlation  of  the  Union  about  860,000, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment in  167]. — That  the  red  race  is  steadily 
diminishing  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  1829 
the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  313,000  ;  and  though 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  brought  in  a  large  addition,  the  esti- 
mate of  400,000  made  in  1860  was  evidently 
too  large.  In  IS6G  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  estimate, 
with  dl  the  data  of  the  Indian  department, 
was  860,000.  In  1871  the  commissioner  esti- 
mated them,  including  60,000  In  Alaska,  as 
still  360,000,  showing  an  actual  decrease  of 
60,000  in  18  years.  Yet  some  of  the  civilized 
tribes  have  held  their  own.  The  Cherokees  in 
1822  numbered  11,000;  1825,  16,000:  1871, 
14,882.  The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  in  1822 
werel8,fl77;  1825,18,860;  1871,19,782.  The 
Iroquois  in  1822,  4,000;  1825,4,510;  1871, 
4,958.  The  Chiokasaws  in  1829,  8,6S6 ;  1871, 
6,000.      The  Greeks  and  Choctaws  in    that 
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period  lost  aboat  one  third,  the  Serotnoles  one 
hal^  tbe  Sace  and  Foxes  seTen  eighths. — In 
the  eje  of  the  ]aw  the  ladifln  originallj  held 
wa  anomalous  position,  neither  citizen  sor  alien, 
and  incapable  of  becoming  a  citizen.  In  some 
porta  marriage  between  Indiana  and  whites  was 
eeverelT  panished.  The  diMbilitiea  have  ro- 
centlv  been  removed,  and  Indians  are  enabled 
to  leave  tlieir  tribes  or  renounce  the  tribal 
sTStein  as  a  body  and  become  citizens.  Col. 
iij  8.  Parker,  a  Seneca  Indi^  haa  even  held 
the  office  of  Indiui  commisdoner.  This  step 
enables  the  more  intelligent  and  iudostriouB 
Indians  to  identity  themselves  with  the  white 
popalation,  and  induce  others  bj  their  example 
to  follow  the  some  conrse.  The  Indian  popu- 
lation of  the  British  colonies  is  estimated  at 
150,000.  That  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
ia  not  eadlj  ascertained,  bnt  forms  the  m^or 
part  of  the  people.  South  America,  with 
some  civilized  and  man7  wild  tribes,  has  about 
7,000,000  Indians. 

IMERICIK  INDIANS,  Luguges  of  the.  The 
/aoguages  spoken  b7  the  natives  received  lit- 
tle attention  in  the  English  colonies;  but  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  America  a 
more  or  less  extended  Indian  literature  grew 
np,  with  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  many 
of  tbe  languages.  Cbortevois  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  c^l  attention  to  the  languages  as  the 
enreet  mode  of  tracing  the  origin  and  affiliation 
of  tribes.  Herros,  availing  himself  of  the  la- 
bors of  many  members  of  the  sooiety  of  Jesns 
who  had  been  driven  ft«m  Spanish  America, 
first  in  his  catalogne  of  languages  made  ft  st«p 
toward  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the 
whole.  Smith  Barton  made  tbe  first  attempt 
in  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  languages  to 
system.  Duponceaa  and  Schoolcraft  followed 
him.  The  Humboldts  gave  an  impulse  toward 
a  philosophical  treatment  of  the  study,  and 
Baibi  in  his  Atlta  ethnoj^apkiqva  popular- 
ized the  information  acquired.  At  a  later  data 
Albert  Gallatin  performed  an  immense  service 
by  securing  new,  taW,  and  harmonious  vocabu- 
laries, and  tracing  many  remote  and  overlook- 
ed affinities,  so  that  his  work  has  become  the 
real  basis  for  all  subsequent  labors  as  to  the 
tribes  of  the  United  States.  Turner  devoted 
many  years  of  philosophical  and  accurate  in- 
vestigatioD  to  the  subjeot.  In  Europe  Adelong 
pMlosophically  arranged  the  general  study, 
and   Buschmann    and    others   contri  bated   to 


uuiguages  of  Mexico,  Bqnier  those  of  Central 
America  and  Pern,  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg  and 
the  accurate  Behrendt  also  elucidating  those 
of  Central  America.  Those  who  have  labored 
on  single  dialects  in  Europe  and  America  are 
too  nnmerons  to  note.  Lodewig  became  the 
bibliographer  of  the  labors  in  this  field  in 
his  "Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Lan- 
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of  any  in  any  other  qnarter  of  the  globe.  They 
have  features  common  to  all,  one  being  the 
predominance  of  tbe  verb,  by  which  the  verb, 
snbject,  and  olyect,  direct  and  indirect,  are 
often  co^jDgatea  together  as  one  word.  In 
alphabetic  power  some,  like  the  Iroquois,  have 
no  labials;  the  Mexican  wants  i,  d,  f,  g,  r, 
a,  and  the  aspirate;  the  Clioctaw  has  no  d  or 
g  hard ;  the  Otomi,  no  I,  r,  or  *,  but  it  has  an 
emphatic  h  and  (;  the  Quichua  has  a  guttural 
k,  emphatic  p,  C,  and  «,  and  aspirated  p,  t,  and 
jfc.  The  Otomi,  Athabascan,  and  many  of  the 
northwestern  tribes  have  singularly  confused, 
peculiar,  or  clucking  sounds,  often  iraposuble 
to  denote.  Almost  all  known  American  lan- 
guages have  comparatively  limited  vocabula- 
ries, and  lack  abstract  or  geneml  terms.  Many 
have,  for  instance,  no  word  for  brother  in  gen- 
eral, bnt  separate  words  for  elder  and  younger 
brother,  diSering  again  according  as  spoken 
by  another  brother  or  a  rister.  Bo  there  will  be 
no  general  word  for  "to  fish,"  but  distinct 
words  for  fishing  with  a  net,  spearing,  spearing 
through  the  Ice,  fire-fishing,  &o.  Some  have 
two  seta  of  numerals,  one  for  man  uid  a  tew 
olyects  deemed  of  highest  importance,  the  other 
for  everything  else ;  and  some  have  even  a  third 
set  of  nnmerahi  for  money. — We  can  give  only 
a  general  view  of  the  American  languages.  I. 
NoBTH  AiixBioATi.  The  general  name  of  Es- 
quimaux (raw-fish-eatera)  comprehends  all  tbe 
languages  of  Greenland  and  of  the  northern 
countries,  fkim  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  Beh- 
ring  strait  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  includ- 
ing also  that  of  the  settled  Tchuktchis  of  Sibe- 
ria. They  consist  of  two  groups  r  the  eastern 
or  Esquimaux  proper,  with  three  dialects  in 
Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on  tbe  N.  and  W, 
shores  of  Hndsou  bay;  the  western,  with  the 
idioms  of  the  Tchugatches,  Aleutians,  and  both 
American  and  Asiatic  Tchuktchis,  which  difiTer 
more  one  from  another  than  those  of  the  east- 
em  group.  The  dialect  on  Winter  or  Melville 
island  lacks  the  sounds  /,  ff,  r,  «.  As  in  ahnost 
all  American  langnages,  the  pronunciation  is, 
so  to  apeak,  pectoral,  and  the  consonants  are 
indistinct.  Tne  Esquimaux  have  words  for  all 
shades  of  meaning  in  which  an  object  is  taken, 
according  to  its  age,  sex,  and  other  categories. 
Many  suffixes  and  few  postpositions  denote 
the  accidents  of  declension,  comparison,  and 
cot^usation.  Examples  of  words ;  kemirtok, 
(who  is)  black ;  aglegiartoraraaTpolc,  he  quick- 
ly goes  away  to  write.  Numeration  proceeds 
by  20.  For  the  Hudson  bay  dialect,  see  the 
works  of  Dobbs,  I.  Lon^and  Parry;  for  that 
of  Kotzebue  sonnd,  see  Beeohey;  for  that  of 
the  Tohuktohia,  see  Eosheloff  and  Khromensko. 
— The  langnage  of  the  Xaralits  (Greenlanders) 
lacks  d,f,  h,  c,  and,  as  initials,  &,?,',« ;  abounds 
int,lc,r;  and  accnmnlates  hard  syllables,  al- 
though the  people  have  a  fine  ear  and  mumoal 
taste.  There  ore  three  dialects,  viz. :  the  Ka- 
mukof  Upernavik;  that  of  the  isle  of  Disco,  the 
purest;  andtheBonthem,of  Jalianeshaab.  Nu- 
merals beyond  6  are  compounded ;  20  Is  dedg- 
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nated  hj  the  wordi  "  hands  and  feet,"  &o.  For 
grammars  of  their  ton^e,  Bee  ThorhalleseD 
(1776),  and  P.  Eeede  (1760),  who  also  made  a 
dictioDary,  as  well  as  O.  Fabriaiua  (1791-1804). 
— On  the  northwest  of  the  American  continent, 
HOUthof  the  Esqnimauz,  is  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
loshes,  foand  abont  Alaska.  Sontb  of  the  Es- 
qaimaux,  on  the  east  and  south  of  Hudson  haj, 
and  Fanning  west  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Saskatchewan  to  the  Rocky  monntaina,  and  ez- 
tendinff  from  the  Bed  and  Mississipiii  east  to 
the  Auantic  as  for  down  as  lat.  S6  ,  was  the 
extensive  Algonquin  family.  It  occapied  the 
whole  of  this  vast  territory,  to  the  eiclosion 
of  all  other  races  except  the  Wtnnebaeoes  on 
Lake  Uiuhigan,  who  belonged  to  the  Dakota 
f^ily,  and  the  Huron-Iroquois  family,  who, 
Bnrroanded  by  Algonqnins,  extended  from  Lake 
Huron  to  North  CaroUna.  The  Algonquin 
family,  taking  its  name  from  tnbes  on  the  Ot- 
tawa river,  Canada,  (»>mprised,  above  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  the  NasqaapeeB,  Uon- 
tagnds,  Algonqnins,  Ottawas,  and  Kilistinons 
or  Crees;  on  the  Atlautio  coast,  the  llic- 
macs,  Abenakis,  Sokokia,  Massachusetts,  Nar- 
ragansetu,  Mohegans,  Belawares,  and  Virgin- 
ian tribes ;  in  the  west,  the  Ghippewas,  Meno- 
monees,  Pottawattamies,  Miamis,  Illinois,  Sacs 
and  Foies,  Blackfeet,  &c, ;  at  the  south,  the 
Shawneee.  Many  of  these  dialects  have  been 
studied  thoroughly,  and  many  books  and  even 
papers  have  been  printed  in  them.  For  their 
study  we  have  Maillard's  Micmac  grammar 
(New  York,  1864),  Rile's  Abenaki  dictionary 
(Cambridge,  1838),  Eliot'a  Massachusetts  gram- 
mar (CambridKe,  16G6;  Boston,  1822),  Ro- 
ger Williams's  Narragansett  (1643),  Edwards's 
Mohegaa  grammar  (1788),  Le  Boiuanger's  Illi- 
nois grammar  and  dictionary  (MS.),  Baraga's 
Chippewa  grammar  and  dictionary  (1651-'3), 
Belcourt's  Chippewa  grammar  (188S),  House's 
Cree  grammar  (1844),  Onoq's  Algonquin  gram- 
mar (1866),  Zeisberger's  Lenni  Lenape  or  Del- 
aware grammar  (1837).  As  the  Algonquin 
was  the  laDKuage  of  the  tribes  on  the  seacoaat 
where  the  English  colonies  wore  planted,  it 
gave  several  words  to  the  settlers,  as  wigwam, 
sqnaw,  wampum,  tomahawk,  saohem,  &o.  Id 
the  Aigonqnin  dialects  there  is  no  artide, 
and  no  gender,  words  being  used  when  neces- 
sary to  designate  the  male  and  female  of  ani- 
m^  and  birds.  The  only  division  b  into  what 
has  been  called  noble  and  ignoble,  or  by  some 
animate  and  inanimate.  The  Delaware  made 
trees  noble,  grass  ignoble.  Possession  is  desig- 
nated by  a  form  like  the  English  Peter  his  book 
— Pien  o  matinaigan.  It  has  two  numbers, 
though  some  from  the  double  pronoun  via  make 
a  dual  also.  Nouns  receive  by  suiSxes  moditl- 
tions  that  some  term  cases;  but  nouns  like  verbs 
undergo  a  kind  of  conjugation  by  the  prefixing 
of  possessive  pronouns.  Thus  in  Delaware : 
owA,  father;  noocA,  my  father;  iooeS,  thy  fa- 
ther ;  Tiooshenana.,  our  fathers ;  kooehuwa,  your 
father;  ii7oi;A«uiauia,yoDrfathers.  Aigonqnin: 
'■■  tie,  my  grandfather;   W  micomw,  thy 


grandfather;  oDiiemnuan,  his  grandfather;  ni 
(or  hi)  raiemaiiinan,  our  grandfather;  1:1  mt- 
eomuiiea,  your  grandfather ;  omieominwcm, 
their  grandfather.  Verbs  take  a  multiplicity 
of  forms,  not  only  positive,  uegaUve,  reflective, 
and  reciprocal,  but  animate  and  inimimate. 
Thus  in  Algonquin :  ni  tahiba,  I  love  him  (an- 
imate); n*  ialiton,  I  love  it  (inanimate);  i* 
tatilui,  thou  lorest  him;  otaktAiitif  he  loves 
him;  but  ki  tahih,  thon  lovest  me;  hi  lalHKi' 
mtn,  thon  lovest  na;  KMitiAttn,  you  love  me; 
a  latihin,  I  love  thee ;  ki  tailkinitain,  we 
love  thee.  In  all  these  there  are  two  forma 
of  w«.'  he  and  I,  ni;  thon  and  I  (with  or 
withont  others),  jbi.  In  Delaware:  ndahoala, 
1  love;  Mahoala,  thou;  tedahoala,  ho;  nda- 
hoalaTiaen,  we;  kdahoalokhtimo,  you;  vidaho- 
aleteak,  they;  ndahoaUll,  I  love  thee;  Ma- 
hoali,  thou  loveet  me.  The  passive  in  Algon- 
quin is  ni  takihigo,  I  am  loved;  in  Delaware, 
ndah<ralffuin.  I  am  loved  by  him  (Alg.),  nt 
iakihii. — The  Huron-Iroquois  family  com- 
prised, in  Upper  Canada,  the  Hurons  or  Wy- 
andote,  Tionontatea,  Attiwandaronk ;  the  Iro- 
quois, Hodenosannee,  or  Five  Nations  in  New 
York;  the  Minquas,  Andaates,  or  Susquehan- 
nas  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Nottoways,  Meher- 
rin,  &c.,  in  Virginia;  the  Tuscaroras  in  Caro- 
lina, and  subsequently  in  New  York.  The 
dialects  generally  lack  tbe  labials.  Of  those 
that  have  been  most  studied  is  the  Mohawk, 
into  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated,  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholic  manuals  of  prayer, 
catechisms,  &c.  The  radical  words  of  tbie 
dialect,  by  Bruyas,  were  published  at  New 
York  in  ISSS;  a  short  grammar  by  Cuoq, 
Montreal,  1866.  Of  the  Onondaga,  there  is  a 
dictionary  published  in  1860 ;  of  the  Seneca,  a 
apelling  book  and  some  minor  worka  In  Iro- 
quois dialects  the  verbs  have  two  distinctly 
marked  paradigms,  each  containing  five  regular 
coqjugations.  In  the  paradigm  k  there  are  15 
persona,  I,  thou,  he,  she,  and  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun like  the  French  on  ;  thou  and  I,  he  and  I, 
yon  two,  they  two  masculine,  they  two  femi- 
nine, making  five  dual  forms;  and  for  the  plu- 
ral, you  and  we,  they  and  we,  you,  they  mascu- 
line, they  feminine.  In  all  the  verbal  relations 
pronouns  in  their  separate  form  are  replaced  by 
affixes  which  modify  the  initiala  of  the  persons. 
M.  Cuoq  adds  to  the  three  numbers  another,  the 
indeterminate.  Every  noun  is  or  may  become 
a  verb.  There  ore  no  articles,  no  preposiliona, 
and  few  ai^ectives,  adverbs,  or  coiunnctions. 
Nouns  hare  no  cases,  and  no  gender  proper, 
the  only  distinction  being  that  of  two  classes, 
one  comprising  God,  the  angels,  and  males 
of  the  human  race,  the  rest  all  other  crea- 
tures animate  or  inanimate.  The  verb  as- 
sumes reflective,  reciprocal,  and  passive  forms 
by  inserting  syllables.  Thus;  kenonwetf  I 
love;  hatatenenwe*,  I  love  myself;  tetiata- 
tenonviet,  we  love  one  another.  The  pronoun 
object  enters  into  the  verb,  as  Hnonwet,  I 
love  him.    Verbs  of  the  paradigm  v>  have  four 
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p«noDa  less  tbtui  tLoae  in  J;,-  but  struigelj, 
the  perfect  in  verba  of  it,  and  alt  their  deriva- 
tirea,  are  conjugated  under  the  paradigm  v>. 
Indioative  present :  betumwet,  I  love ;  MTton- 
UH,  thoQ  lorest;  rantmuM,  he  loves;  tarum- 
va,  she  lovea;  ienonteet,  some  one  loves. 
Perfect :  leakaAorueehon,  I  have  loved ;  lanon- 
UsAon,  thoa ;  nmonviehjM,  he ;  vmonwehon,  she ; 
iatcnonaelujji,  someone.  Present:  vakeriwai- 
«n,  I  am  bnsy;  tttrvnaitTi,  thon;  roriuiaiett, 
he;  iariwaun,  she;  iatorimtieji,  some  one. 
— West  of  Hndson  bay,  above  the  Chnrehill 
river,  were  the  northern  part  of  the  Athabascan 
family,  aome  tribes  of  wbioh  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  main  body  extending 
sontb  to  the  Dakotas,  while  the  southern  part 
of  the  family  occupied  the  frontier  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Tbe  tribes  are 
strangely  different  in  oharaoter,  the  norCbem 
being  timid,  the  southern  fierce  and  bold.  Tlie 
chief  tribes  at  the  north  were  the  Ohipewyans, 
Tahcnlli  or  Carriers,  Dog  Rib  Indians,  Snssees, 
Tlatskanai,  Umpqnas,  Kw^bioqna,  Ken»,  &e. 
Of  the  southern,  the  most  conspicuous  tribes 
ar«  tbe  Apaches,  Nav^oes,  and  Lipans.  Of 
this  family  we  have  little  to  show  the  grammar 
or  aflBnilies. — South  of  the  Athabascan  family, 
and  between  the  Misrissippi  and  the  Rooliy 
monntains,  were  the  Dakota  family,  extending 
as  Car  south  as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  having 
one  tribe  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  Ochnngaras, 
called  by  the  Aigonquins  Winnebaeoea.  The 
Dakota  family  includes  the  Assiniboins,  tbe 
Dakotas  or  Sioui,  lowos,  Omahas,  Pnncaha, 
MiBHOoria,  Osages,  Kansas,  Ottoes,  Arkansas, 
Mandans,  Minnetarea,  and  Crows.  In  Dakota 
there  ore  separate  and  incorporated  pronouns. 
There  is  a  dual  first  person,  we  (thou  and 
I),  but  there  is  no  incorporated  pronoun  for 
tlie  third  person  in  either  number,  so  that 
the  third  person  eiugular  ia  the  aimpleat  form 
of  the  verb.    Verbs  have  an  indici^ive,  im- 

Serative,  and  infinitive,  and  two  tenses,  an  in- 
eflnita  and  a  fatnro.  A  few  examples  wilt 
suffice :  Kathka,  he  hinds ;  yakoMhlca,  thon 
tondest;  leakathka,  I  bind;  wikathka,  we 
two  bind ;  knthhipi,  they  bind ;  yahukkapi, 
ye  bind;  unhathhapi,  we  bind.  In  other  oases 
the  pronouns  are  introdaoed,  as  tnanoti,  he 
steals^  mayanon,  thou  stealesL  There  are 
aome  irregolar  forms,  as  hiyu,  he  comes;  Atdu, 
thon  comest;  hibu^  I  come.  The  pronoun  ob- 
ject enters  into  the  verb :  hathia,  he  binds  him, 
her,  it;  nieathha,  he  binds  thee;  tnakoMca, 
he  binds  me.  Case  is  shown  by  position,  pos- 
aession  by  the  posseaaive  at  the  end  :  wieiMih' 
tayalapi  tipi  taiea,  chief  house  hia,  t.  «.,  the 
chief 'a  house.  Theplurol  ia  formed  by  adding 
pi  to  noims  and  verbs.  There  is  a  grammar 
and  diationary  of  the  Dakota  by  the  Kev.  S. 
R.  Rigg  (Washington,  ISJiS),  and  an  Iowa 
grammar  by  Irvin  and  Hamilton  (1848). — 
A<^oining  this  family  were  the  Pawnees,  em- 
bracing the  Pawnees,  Rickarees,  Haecoa,  and 
Wichitas,  roving  bands  long  known,  but  as 
to  whose   language   our  knowledge    ia  con- 


fined to  Tocabniaries. — Next  to  the  Athabas- 
can family  on  the  Paciflo  ooaat  are  the  Kitn- 
nahas  or  Fktbows,  and  the  large  family  of  the 
Belish,  embracing  the  Sbushwaps  or  Atnahs, 
Flatheads,  Skitsuish  or  C<eurs  d'A16ne,  Pisk- 
wana,  Clallam,  Lummi,  Simiamu,  Sonj^hus,  and 
some  other  tribes.  Their  language  has  been 
made  known  by  the  Qrammatiea  Lingum 
Seliea,  a  Selish  or  Flathead  grammar,  by  Men- 
garini  (New  York,  IS61).  The  Selish  lacks  b, 
d,f,  r,  aadv;i;  is  guttural  like  the  Spanish  j; 
ek  is  very  hanl ;  it  has  a  peculiar  i,  pronounced 
with  the  longae  at  the  palate.  Nouns  have  no 
esses,  but  form  plurals  by  doubling  the  roots,  as 
ikoi,  mother,  ikoikoi,  mothers,  and  in  eeveral 
other  modes.  It  has  absolute  pronouns  and 
copulative  pronouns,  the  latter  nsed  in  connec- 
tion with  verbs.  The  verb  to  be  exists  and 
enters  into  the  coi^ngation  of  indetenniDate 
verbs.  The  detennmate  active  verb  is  thus 
coiuugated;  /Mitdlin,  I  do  (something  deSnite); 
tu  hblm,  thou  doat;  it  kil  m,  he  doea;  kaet 
k6lm,ve  do ;  i*  hdl  mp,  you  do ;  et  koolm,  they 
do.  Perfect :  kol  n,  I  did ;  kdl  nlgu,  thou  didst. 
The  relative  forms  vary  thus:  ku  iit  atgam, 
I  see  thee;  ko  at  atgam^  thon  aeest  me;  tM 
aagam,  I  see  him;  io  et  atgamt,  he  sees  me. 
—Tlie  Sobaptin  family,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Selish,  comprise  the  Sahaptin  or  Nez 
Percys  and  the  Wallawallaa,  running  east  to 
the  Rooky  mountains  and  south  to  the  Shosho- 
nees.  The  Wallawallaa  comprise  several  tribes, 
the  Takamos,  Palus,  Klikatats,  and  Tairtlo. 
The  atudy  of  their  language  is  uded  by  Pando- 
sy's  "  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Yakama 
Language  "  (Now  York,  1862).  The  language  is 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  its  pronouns, 
and  for  a  twofold  conjugation  of  ila  verbs,  one 
with  the  tense  form  unchanged  for  the  persons 
preceded  by  the  pronoun,  the  other  with  the 
tense  form  modified  by  a  pronominal  aufflx,  ex- 
cept in  the  third  person,  where  it  is  affixed. — 
Below  them  are  the  Wailatpn  family,  cmnpris- 
ing  the  Caynse  and  Molele.  Beyond  tliia  fam- 
ily wore  the  onoe  numerous  Chinook  family, 
embracii^  a  number  of  trihea  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  to  the  Grand  Dalles.  They 
have  disappeared  with  fearf\il  rapidity,  and  the 
fullest  vocabulary  is  that  by  George  Gibbs 
(New  York,  1868),  Below  and  above  these  on 
the  coast  were  scattered  tribes  and  families, 
whoso  relation  to  others  will  never  perhaps  be 
now  known  from  the  ntter  want  of  material  of 
an  extended  character.— -The  Shoshonees,  an- 
other important  family,  comprise  the  East  and 
West  Shoshonees,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia;  theBannacka,  on  Snake 
river ;  the  Comanches,  from  the  head  waters  of 
tlie  Brazos  to  those  of  tlie  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri; the  Yutes  and  Fa  Utes,  in  Utali  terri- 
tory ;  the  Kioways,  in  Texas ;  and  several  tribes 
in  California,  the  Kizh  of  Ban  Gabriel,  the 
tfetela  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  tlie  Ecchi  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  the  Cahuillos,  and  perhaps  the 
Moqnia.  The  other  California  trilies  belonged 
to  several  distinct  families.    Arroyo's  | 
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and  vocAbulary  of  the  HutaoD  (New  York, 
1881-'3)  affords  material  for  HtiidTillg  that 
longuAge,  spoken  at  San  Jnan  Baatista,  Monte- 
rey county,  at  La  Soledad  on  Salinas  river,  and 
by  the  Rumsens  or  AchaatlianB  at  San  Carlos. 
A  vocabulary  with  soine  grammatical  notes 
on  the  language  spoken  at  the  mission  of 
Sao  Antonio  ahowa  the  absence  of  pronouns  in 
the  third  person' and  great  simplicity  of  forms. 
The  languages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Meiieo  iorm  a  class  by  themselves. — Sonth  of 
the  Algonquins  were  the  family  of  the  Cataw- 
bfls  and  Waocoa  in  the  Carolinas ;  and  the  very 
extensive  family  of  the  Cherokeea,  embracing 
the  Ottare  and  Ayrate,  Their  language,  which 
has  analogies  with  the  Iroquois  dialeota,  is  re- 
markable OS  the  only  one  in  which  the  natives 
have  adopted  an  alphabet.  It  was  invented  by 
Beqnoyah  or  George  Guess,  a  half-breed,  in 
1B2S.  His  scheme  consists  of  S5  characters, 
inclnding  six  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  the  French 
nasal  »n;  and  nine  simple  and  three  combined 
initial  consonsnta,  p,  ft,  i,  ni,  n,  in,  «,  rf,  ^,U, 
v>,  y,  to  which  the  vowels  are  attached.  The 
sounds  jt  snd  a,  t  and  d  occur  almost  promis- 
cuously, and  MOt  U  are  sometimes  written  H. 
As  in  most  languages,  there  are  two  forms  of  w«, 
viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  and  thou,  and  a*t  for  I 
and  he;  as  vnaluniha-,  I  and  thou  bind  it;  atta- 
luniha,  I  and  he  bind  it.  Plurality  is  denoted 
by  the  prefix  f  or  t«,  as  tettigawati,!  see  things. 
Continuative  oction  is  indicated  by  the  suffixes 
M  and  t,  as  tiikeyuia,  I  love  bim  unceanngly. 
The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one  nsed  when 
the  narrator  was  present  at  the  action,  the 
other  when  he  was  atisent;  thus:  whhm,  he 
killed  him  (in  my  presence),  and  vhlH  (in  my 
absence).  The  transitions  of  the  verb  are 
either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  ns  inanimate;  thus: 
1,  gnlaniha,  I  bind  it  (nn  animal  or  tree); 
haluniAa,  second  person  ;  tahlimiha,  third  per- 
son; dual:  tTMluniha,  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
aitalaniha,  I  and  he  bind  it;  iitaluniha,  ye 
two  hind  it;  plural,  italuniha,  we  bind  it;  2, 

Calunihaai,  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the 
abit  of  binding,  &c.  Objects  are  fi-equently 
expressed  merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as 
kututpo,  1  am  washing  myself;  tvUttula,  I  am 
washing  my  head  ;  Uatula,  I  am  washing  an- 
other person's  head,  &c.,  through  IS  difierent 
forms.  All  words  of  relatitms  between  parts 
of  speech  are  postpo«tiona.  Parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  books  of  elementary  instruction  and 
newspapers  constitute  the  Cherokee  literature. 
— Below  the  Cherokees  were  the  Muskokees 
or  Creeks,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the 
last  two  speaking  the  same  language,  the  first 
a  langoage  bearing  strong  analogies  to  it.  The 
Spaniards  cultivated  the  Timuquon,  a  Choc- 
taw dialect,  and  a  grammar,  catechism,  &e., 
were  printed  in  it  as  early  as  1S1S-'2T.  The 
Choctaw  proper  has  been  thoronghly  investi- 
gated in  onr  time  by  the  late  Rev.  Cyrus  By- 
ington,  whose  "Denner"  (1862)  and  "Choc- 


remarkable  for  its  multitudinous  particles  wltb 
nice  shades  of  meaning,  it  has  the  osnal  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable  pronouns,  and  the  donDle 
we.  Like  the  Dakota,  Mexican,  Ban  Antonio, 
and  some  others,  the  third  person  ungular  of 
the  present  of  the  verb  has  no  pronoun,  and 
gives  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb.  The  in- 
separable pronoun  for  the  first  person  is  a 
saffix;  for  the  second,  an  afSx:  TahiAih,  he, 
she,  or  it  liea,  or  they  tie  him,  her,  it,  or  them ; 
uhtahehih,  then  tiest  him,  &c.;  takehilih,  I 
tie,  &o.  Among  the  pecoliarities  is  a  pronoun 
used  among  those  related  by  marriage.  The 
Mnskokee  language  is  divided  into  the  Uoako- 
kee  proper  or  main  Creek  and  the  Ilitchitee. 
The  onlv  grammar  is  that  by  Buckner  (New 
York,  1880).  The  verb  in  its  modifications 
differs  from  the  Choctaw.  Iitetv  (v  repre- 
senting an  obscnre  sound),  to  take;  mam,  I 
take  it ;  etiehiu,  thou  takest  it ;  ait,  he  takes 
it,  &c.  Neither  Greek  nor  Choctaw  has  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate  or  the  letters  d,  g,  j,  r. 
e,  or  f.^-The  Natchez,  on  the  Miseissippt,  baa 
a  peculiar  language  which  has  some  anal- 
ogy with  the  Maya.  Of  ttie  other  Louisiana 
tribes  onr  data  ore  limited ;  the  Chetimaehas 
and  Attakapas  had  languages  that  enter  into 
no  known  group.  Those  of  Texas  were  studied 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  and  works  were 

E rioted  in  them,  but  their  affiliations  are  not 
nown. — The  languages  of  Mexico  have  been 
olasdfied  by  recent  scholars,  Orozoo  and  Pi- 
mentel.  The  first  family  is  the  Meiican,  in- 
cluding the  Nahoa,  the  Pipil  in  Central  Ameri- 
ea,  the  Zacateco,  the  Chimarro  and  Gonoho 
in  Chihuahua,  the  Ahuainlco  in  Tabasco,  the 
Jalisco,  the  Acaiee,  the  Sabaibo  in  Dnrang4^ 
the  Xixime  and  Tebaoa  in  Sinatoa.  It  extended 
from  the  Gila  and  Rio  del  Norte  to  Guatemala, 
As  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  civilised 
races  in  the  new  world,  it  was  studied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  cultivated,  a  professorship  b^ng 
founded  in  the  university  of  Mexico.  A  number 
of  grammars  have  appeared,  by  Olmoz  (1666), 
Molina  (1571),  Rincon  (1696)  Guzman  (1648), 
Vetoncnrt  (1678).  Avila(1717),  Zenteno  (1768), 
Aldama  (1754),  and  Sandoval  (1810)  ;  and  the 
dictionary  of  Molina  (1671)  is  very  fiill.  A 
general  view  of  the  language  by  Albert  Gal- 
latin will  be  found  in  tlie  "  Trnnsactions  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,"  vol.  i.  The 
Mexican  language  lacks  the  sounds  b,  d,  g,  T,j 
(Spanish),  il  (Span.),  and  gn  (Italian),  but  it 
abounds  in  f,  e,  «A  (Span.),  tz,  and  in  the  syUo- 
bles  tJa,  tli,  all,  itl;  x  is  prononnced  with  ape- 
onliar  guttural  sound,  Thetonegenerallyetrikea 
the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  expresraons, 
in  which  the  particles  ca  and  tt  predominate. 
Gender  is  distinguished  in  animals  by  the  prefix 
oiieh,  male,  tihva,  female.  There  is  only  one 
variation  for  cose,  i  being  added  for  a  vocative 
by  men,  but  only  an  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble by  women.  As  a  general  thing,  inanimate 
things  have  no  different  form  for  singular  or 
plural;  some  have,  as  milli,  sowed  ground, 
plural  miltin.     Of  plurals  of  animate  noons 
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them  are  samples:  Ickeatl^  a  Bheep,  ie^ieame, 
Bheep;  eoatl,  a  snake,  cocoa,  snakea;  tatli, 
father,  tatin,  fathers.  All  noons  may  unite 
with  four  particles;  Ui»  or  tiintli,  si^ifjing 
respect;  tonattontk,  depreciating;  j)^^  signif;' 
iDg  excess ;  pil,  diminutive  imoljing  affection : 
as  ieheapil,  a  lamb  (dear  little  eheep).  Pos- 
sessive affixes  are  no,  mo,  i,  to,  anmA,  in.  Cal- 
li,  house;  nocal,  raj  house;  nomill,  mj  sowed 
grouDd;  tea/,  his  house;  itxitl,  foot;  noezi, 
my  foot;  (eofi,  God;  noieowi,  my  God;  drop- 
ping a  t«rminatioD,  and  sometimos  snbatitating 
another.  The  inseparable  pronoans  for  ooi^a- 
gations  are:  Ist  person  singular,  nt;  2d,  ti; 
plural,  Ist,  ti  (strongly  accented) ;  2d,  an,  am. 
Ninemi,  I  live  or  wnlk;  tinemi,  thou;  nemi, 
he ;  tinemi,  we ;  aiimmi,  you ;  nemi,  they. 
In  the  imperative,  ti  and  an,  of  the  Sd  person, 
change  to  xi,  and  ma  is  preliied  to  all  persons. 
Ma  or  maeuela  is  prefixed  for  the  optative. 
Partioiplea  are  wanting.  It  has  the  usual 
transitions,  ^t  tiazotla,  I  lovo;  nino  tlaxotla, 
I  love  myself;  nt  pia,  I  guard,  e.  g.,  John ;  ni 
tlapia,  I  gnard  him;  ni  ttpia,  I  guard  it,  &c. 
Tbe  Uexicon  has  given  ns  two  common  words, 
tomato  (ff^natJ,  waterberry)  and  ocelot  (i>«0/o<Q. 
— The  next  family  is  the  Otomi  or  Hiahiu 
(pronounced  Iliaughiung),  a  monosyllabic  Ian- 
gnage  resembling  the  Chinese.  Its  dialect 
is  the  Mozabui.  The  Otomi  is  spoken  in 
Uesico,  Mii^hoocan,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Quer6- 
taro,  most  of  Guani^uato,  and  parts  of  Puebla 
and  Yera  Cmz.  Its  grammar  is  pecnliar  ft'om 
the  fact  that  the  verb  remains  unchanged,  the 
pronoun  being  coi^ngated.  It  has  many  words 
of  tbe  same  lett«rs  distinguished  by  the  intona- 
tion. It  lacks  f,  I,  T,  and  i,  and  abounds  in 
guttural  and  nasal  sounds;  has  a  peculiar  e 
(ce^qq),  pronounced  with  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  palate;  a  denta!  t  (tt);  and  a  variety  of 
-vowel  sonuda  quite  unusual,  a  having  four,  e 
fooFj  i  three,  u  four;  and  t  has  three  sounds. 
Distinctions  are  made  by  preSiing  no,  jna,  aa: 
nko  or  manko,  good ;  xanho,  a  good  thing ; 
fn&di,  to  love;  nakm&di,  love, — The  Hnaiteoo- 
Maya-Qniche is  aremarkable  language,  extend- 
ing over  a  very  wide  range,  of  which  the  Hnax- 
teco  seems  a  northern  offshoot  It  is  spoken 
with  the  Totonao  in  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
San  Luis  Potosi.  The  Maya  proper  and  its 
dialects,  the  Lacandon,  Feten,  Caribe,  Cbaflu- 
bal,  and  Punctuac,  are  spoken  in  Yucatan, 
Chiapas,  and  Tabasco ;  while  its  kindred  tongue, 
the  Chontol,  prevails  in  Tabasco,  Oqjaca, 
Guerrero,  and  Guatemala;  the  Quiche  and 
Ham  in  Chiapss  and  Guatemala ;  the  Tzeodal 
and  Tzotnl  in  Chiapas ;  the  Col  in  Chiapas  and 
Guatemala,  with  the  Totzlera.  Gage  made  the 
Poconcbo,  a  dialect  of  the  Mam,  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  two  centuries  ago.  In  our  time 
eitenMve  studies  have  been  made  as  to  it  by 
Sqnier,  Behrendt,  and  Drassenr  do  Bourbonrg. 
It  resembles  the  Otomi  in  monosyllabiam  and 
tonea;  it  has  six  gntturals  which  are  extremely 
rough;  it  lacks  Uie  sounds  of  d,f,  g,  r,  »;  its 
irorda  are  not  inflected.    The  plaral  is  formed 


by  ob,  the  comparative  by  il;  thua:  ehe-oi, 
woods;  tib'U,  better.  There  are  four  coi^uga- 
tions.  The  language  abonnda  in  elisiona.  Aa 
spoken  in  a  district  of  Valladolid,  it  is  praised 
for  elegonce  and  conciseness.  By  many  the 
Cbontal  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  language 
of  Cuba  and  Uayti,  the  tongue  which  has  given 
us  the  earliest  words  that  were  adopted  into 
European  languages,  tobacco,  canoe,  &o. — The 
Miiteca-Zapoteoalangnage  has  several  dialects; 
the  Chocho  in  Puebla,  Oiyaca,  and  Guerrero; 
the  Yope  in  the  two  latter  states;  the  Fopo- 
looo  or  TecB  in  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  and  Guate- 
mala ;  the  Amnchco  in  Guerrero ;  the  Zapoteca 
and  Cuicateco  in  OiOaca.  A  Uixteca  grammar 
by  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  and  a  vocabulary  by 
Alvarado  were  printed  at  Me.^ico  in  1688;  a 
grammar  of  the  Zapoteca  by  Cordova  was 
printed  there  in  1604,  and  a  vocabulary  by  the 
same  author  in  1ST8.  Tbe  Mutlaltzinca  or 
Pirinda  is  spoken  in  Michoacan;  the  Ocuilteca 
in  the  state  of  Mexico  seems  related  to  it.  Of 
this  grammars  wore  written,  but  none  have  l>eon 
published.  Tbe  Tarasco  prevails  in  Michoacan, 
Guerrero,  Guanajuato,  and  Jalisco.  In  this 
language  /  and  (  are  wanting ;  and  6,  d,  ff,  i, 
and  r  never  be^n  a  word.  Nouns  are  divided 
into  rational,  irrational,  and  inanimate.  There 
are  absolnte  and  inseparable  pronouns.  In 
coi^Qgating  tbe  inseparables  are  anfflxed ;  Pa, 
to  carry;  pa  haea,  I  carry;  pangahaea,  I  am 
carried;  panttahaea,  1  am  alwaya  carrying; 
paeaUi,  that  which  is  carried,  a  borthen.  There 
IS  a  Tarasca  grammar  by  Boselenque  (Hexico, 
1714),  ofwhich  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Etnnolc^cal  Society," 
vol.  i.,  pp.  245,  &c. — The  Opata-Tarahumara- 
Pima  family  embraced  a  numl>er  of  dialects 
spoken  by  tribes  in  Sonora,  California,  and 
Arizona;  tbeOpata  and  Eudevoiu  Sonora;  tbe 
Jova  in  Bonora  and  Chihuahua ;  the  Pima  with 
its  dialects,  the  Papago,  Sobaipiiris,  Yuma,  and 
Cahnencbe,  in  Sonora  ;  tbe  Tarabumara  in 
Chihuahua,  with  dialects  in  Durango  and 
Sonora;  and  the  kindred  Topebuan  in  Du- 
rango, Jalisco,  Chibaahua,  Ooaiiuila,  and  Sina- 
loa.  This  family  also  includes  the  Cahita, 
Cora,  and  ColoUan.  A  grammar  of  the  Pima 
or  Nevoine  (New  York,  1862)  abowa  it  to  lack 
the  aound  of  a  in  fate,^  I,  and  »;  i  and  p,  d 
and  t,  e  and  g  are  easily  confounded ;  contrao- 
tiona  are  numerous.  There  is  but  one  conjuga- 
tion of  tbe  verbs,  and  the  verbal  form  in  each 
remains  the  some  in  each  tense,  the  pronoun 
and  prefixes  varying  with  the  persona.  The 
active  verb  is  simple  compared  to  the  passive : 
ani  haquiarida,  I  count;  ani  haquiarideada, 
I  counted-  Tij  eiuf  tointad'afi^igui,  I  was 
assisted.  VerlM  of  possession  are  made  from 
nouns :  Aunu,  maize ;  hunuga,  to  have  maize. 
See  too  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Heve  (Endeve)  Lan- 
guage," by  Bnokingbam  Smith  (Now  York, 
1861). — The  Sens,  including  the  Dpangnaima 
and  Guuma,  were  in  Sonora.  In  lower  Cali- 
fornia were  two  families:  the  Gnaiouru,  with 
five  dialects,  the  Cora,  Uchita,  Concho,  and 
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Ivftaoa ;  and  tlie  Cochimi,  with  three,  NorUi 
Cochimi,  Edn,  and  Dido.  Of  the  Guaicoru  our 
best  notice  is  in  Begert's  NaehriehUn  (Mimn- 
heim,  1TT2),  of  which  Ran  haa  given  a  transla- 
tion.— In  Central  America,  besides  the  Haja 
and  Mexican  already  noticed,  there  were  &ini- 
lies  which  Squier  eappoMB  affiliated  with  the 
Quaruiis  and  Carihs.  For  the  aiuAj  of  theae 
we  have  Cotheal  and  Henderaon'a  "  Gram- 
matical Sketch  of  the  Mosqnito"  (New  York, 
1846),  Scherzer  on  the  Yalientes  and  Tala- 
mancoe,  Squier'e  vocabularies,  and  his  mono- 
graph of  authors  on  the  languages  of  Cen- 
tral America  (London,  1861).  II.  Sot-ra 
Ambbioak.  The  Carihs  (whose  vernacular 
name  was  Calina  or  Galihi)  once  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  Colombia,  in  Guiana,  and  on 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  speak  alrant  80 
dialects,  which  are  very  harmoniona,  hot  of  a 
weak  utterance,  so  that  I  and  r,  h  and  p,  g  and 
k  are  almost  alike.  Nearly  all  words  end  in 
vowels.  Co^jnnctioDS  conclude  the  sentence; 
animate  and  inanimate  things  have  diSerent 
forma  of  expression.  Terminations  of  cases:  da- 
tive «a,  accusative  pona,  ablative  ta.  Persona : 
masc  au,  inara,  fem.  nwuya,  tiiuro,  I;  nana, 
we ;  amoro.,  iburra,  amenle,  thou ;  hoeoya,  jaa ; 
Hkia,  he;  mosean,  they,  Posaessives:  prefix 
«,  my ;  a,  thy ;  saffix  o,  his.  Verbal  pronouns : 
prefix  1,  1st  person;  m,  2d:  »,  8d;  plural, 
nanan,  &o.  Of  the  principal  Carihbe&a  dia- 
lects, tlio  Ohoymas  is  spoken  in  CumanA.  The 
Tomanaoa  has  mure  verbs  obtuued  by  means 
of  prefixes  than  perhaps  any  otlier  language; 
it  lacks  /,  t,  and  g,  has  six  coi^ugations,  many 
tenses  (a  preterite  of  yesterday,  another  of  two 
weeks  ago,  a  third  of  six  months  and  more 
ago),  and  forms  for  near,  others  for  distant  ob- 
jects; tlie  auxiliary  of  the  paasive  is  wteciri, 
to  be;  brother  and  sist«r  are  distingnished  as 
to  age,  OS  in  Magyar  and  other  Uralo-Altaio 
tongues.  The  Arrawak,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Berbice  and  Surinam,  bos  many  remarkable 
peculiarities,  such  as  tlie  formation  of  the  pas- 
aive  voice  by  changing  the  final  n  of  the  infini- 
tive active  into  hua,  and  many  prefixes  and 
anfliies.  Caribbean  grammars  were  published 
by  Fathers  Taoste,  Ruiz  Blanco,  R.  R.  Breton, 
and  Gilj,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  lost 
nomad  (LGGo-'7),  and  an  anouymoiis  one  (Paris, 
1TS3).  Some  writers  represent  the  Caribbean 
language  as  a  branch  of  the  Guarani,  which 
they  divide  into  the  southern  or  Guarani  prop- 
er, the  middle  or  Tupi  of  Brazil,  from  the  island 
of  Santa  Catarina  to  the  months  of  tlie  Amazon, 
and  the  northern  or  Caribbean. — The  follow- 
ing seven  languages  are  worth  notice,  viz. : 
1.  Thnt  of  the  Mozcos  (Muyecos),  who  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans  inhabited  the  table 
land  of  Bogota,  and  who  in  consequence  of  a 
cultare  higher  than  that  of  their  neighl>ora 
extended  their  idiom  among  them.  It  once 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  Bogoti,  but  is  now 
extinct.    It  counted  by  20,  hod  a  negative  con- 

C^tion,  and  many  excellent  pecularitics;  it 
ked  d  and  e,  and  bad  an  indistinct  I.    2.  Of 


ent8ofth60rinoco,andiati>e  Venezuelan  prov- 
ince of  Casanare ;  full  of  nasal  sounds,  i.  Of 
the  Ottomacos,  between  the  Apure  and  Sina- 
rucn,  spoken  with  the  ntmost  rapidity.  6.  Of 
the  Yaniras,  between  the  Meta  and  the  Ca- 
sanare ;  it  lacks  >,  abounds  in  the  Sponiah 
aspirate  j,  and  uses  the  substantive  verb  as 
auxiliary  of  all  others.  6.  Of  the  Betols,  on  the 
Caaanare,  without  p.     7.  Of  the  Mainaa,  in  the 

KDvince  of  that  name,  difiering  from  its  nelgh- 
ra.    In  the  eastern  parts  of  Colombia  there 
are  Oaribbean  dialects.     Grammars  have  been 

Kipared  by  Fathers  Anisson,  De  Tanste,  and 
Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tausto 
(1880). — The  Andi-Peruvian  family  of  nations 
is  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  The  Quichoas 
(pronounced  with  a  faucal  croaking  sonnd, 
hence  also  written  Qquichhuss)  or  Incas  were 
more  widely  spread  at  the  time  of  the  Euro- 
peon  invasion  than  they  are  now.  They  differ 
from  the  other  indigenous  races  of  South  Amer- 
ica, resembling  more  the  Mexicans,  and  being 
of  a  dark  olive  complexion.  The  language  w 
the  incas,  however,  was  not  intelligible  to  thur 
subjects,  and  Fr.  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  hieratic  jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fane. The  Puquini  about  Paz  and  Lima  ob- 
stinately conceal  thor  idiom  from  foreigners. 
The  language  of  the  Quichoas  was  extended, 
by  the  agency  of  the  incaa,  over  their  whole 
empire;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  officer* 
and  educated  persona  from  Quito  bh  far  as 
CUilt  and  the  kingdom  of  Tnmao,  and,  sporad- 
icaUy,  as  for  aa  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It 
consiata  of  five  dialecta:  a,  Cuzcucono,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  idioms  of  South  America, 
spoken  also  by  the  Creoles  of  Lima  and  by 
others;  b,  Qnitefla,  the  hardest  and  most  cor- 
mpt;  c,  Lamono  fk  Tmiillo;  if,  Chinchaiauyo 
of  Lima;  «,  Caichaqui  of  Tncnman.  The  Qnt- 
chna  sounds  very  harsh  and  explosive ;  it  lacks 
^}  ^  /ifi  j<  *<  "'i  ^  ^^^  *■  ^^  ^"B  cases  and 
prepositions.  The  plural  is  generally  formed 
Dy  adding  euna.  It  has  two  forms  of  lee. 
Mwtani,  I  love ;  mvnanfui,  tliou ;  munan,  be; 
munanehie  and  munayctt,  we;  tnunangiiiehie, 
ye;  munanea,  they;  mvnae,  lover;  munay, 
love;  mvnatca,  the  person  or  thing  loved. 
It  counts,  by  tens  np  to  hundreds  of  thon- 
sands;  and  has  a  very  rich  and  perfectly  regu- 
lar conjugation,  even  of  the  substantive  verb. 
Its  phraseology  is  rimple,  and  the  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence.  It  was  used  for  writing 
even  by  tlio  incas,  and  the  Limans  prided  tliem- 
selves  on  their  speaking  it  purely.  There  are 
grammars  by  Domingo  de  S,  Tomns  (15G0),  D.  de 
Torres  Rubio  (1608),  D.  G.  Holguin  (1808),  and 
many  others ;  and  in  English,  Markhom's  "  Con- 
tributions toward  a  Quichua  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary" (1864).  2.  Tlie  Aymaras,  probably 
descended  from  the  high  plains  about  Lake  Titi- 
caoa  (from  the  bosom  of  which  Manco-Captc, 
the  founder  of  the  inoa  dynasty,  was  saia  to 
have  risen),  are  almost  surrounded  by  the  Qui- 
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cbnas,  but  differ  from  them  in  mAnnere  and  lan- 
guage. This,  though  it  Las  many  harsh  soands, 
words,  and  grammtitical  forms,  ia  spoken  b; 
the  descendanta  of  Europeans  at  La  Paz,  and 
by  about  400,000  aborigines.  It  is  rich  in 
maiij  modified  expressions  (having  for  instance 
12  homonyms  of  the  verb  to  carry),  abounds  in 
postpositions,  and  has  several  dialects.  There 
*re  grammars  by  L.  Bertonio  (Rome,  ltil8) 
and  D.  de  Torres  Rubio  (Lima,  161fl).  8.  The 
Atacamas,  numbering  about  S,000,  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Andes,  4.  The  Changos,  about 
1,000,  on  the  Pacific.— On  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  the  Antisian  family  (so 
called  from  the  eastern  of  the  three  Cordillera 
ranges,  and  from  which  the  word  Andes  is  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ranges)  contmns  five  tribes  with 
their  own  tongues,  viz. :  thd  Yuracares  (^urae, 
white,  and  eari,  men),  llocetenes  (Chnncbos), 
Tacanas,  Maropas,  and  ApoUstas;  about  15,000 
in  all.  (TscnudL  Antigvedadei  Pervanat, 
Vienna,  1853.)  N.  W.  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Uca- 
vali,  are  the  Panos,  who  nsed  a  sort  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  Carapuchos,  who  seem  to 
bark  in  speaking.  On  tike  pampas  of  La  Plata, 
drained  by  the  Paranu  and  both  Bolados,  there 
are  about  40  tribes,  especially  in  the  forests 
of  Choco,  of  which  wo  mention  the  most  prom< 
inent.  The  Abipones,  the  centaurs  of  South 
America,  seem  to  sing  their  long  words;  they 
have  a  peculiar  sound,  half  r  and  half  g  (like 
the  Arabic  gkain\  and  count  in  their  language 
only  as  tar  as  three.  The  Mbayas  (Gaayouras), 
on  the  Paraguay,  also  great  horsemen,  had  an 
ancient  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagas, 
without  nasals  or  gutturals ;  they  have  also  a 
woman  language  (man,  for  instance,  is  coiled 
hiiUgre  by  men,  but  againa  by  women)  and 
castes,  and  are  called  Lengnaa  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  MoxoB,  about  13,000,  in  Bolivia  and  the 
Urozilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  have  a 
mild  harmonious  tongue,  many  modified  forms 
of  verbs,  and  very  few  nnmerals.  There  is 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  by  P,  Marban 
(IJma,  1701).  The  Chiqnitos,  about  15,000, 
in  S.  E.  Bi^ivio,  near  the  Argentine  (rran 
Chaco,  have  many  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
the  French  u,  and  an  idiom  for  females,  as  well 
as  a  language  of  etliinette  used  in  addreasing 
God  and  superiors. — In  the  vast  regions  E.  of 
the  river  Paragaay,  and  of  a  line  from  its 
sources  t«  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
boanded  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
archipelago  of  tongues  in  the  ocean  of  the  Gaa- 
rani  family.  In  Brazil  alone  Teieira  counted 
1-50  and  Spix  and  Martins  800  tribes,  with  as 
many  langna^;  but,  as  their  afHuities  cannot 
be  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  pancity  of 
their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  which  of  them  are  langnagea  and  which 
are  dialects,  or  merely  local  idioms.  Herras 
reports  61  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
and  le  as  akin  to  it.  This  Tupi  is  one  of  the 
three  great  branohes  into  which  the  language 
of  the  Quaranis  is  divided,  vie. :  1.  Eastern 


Oaarani  (the  lingoa  geral,  general  language  of 
Brazil),  which  lacks/,  I,  «,  and  v,  but  has  Ger- 
man eh,  English  j,  French  u  (written  y}  and 
nasals,  Spanish  fl  and  II ;  also  tab,  ab,  nd,  ng. 
Cases:  aba,  homo;  abaupe,  homini;  abaii,  ho- 
mine.  There  is  no  plural  flexion.  The  com- 
parative is  formed  by  the  snffii  ete.  Numerals 
do  not  go  beyond  4,  5  being  expressed  by  the 
wordhand(a»»JtJ),  lOby  two  hands (epaeooi So), 
and  higher  numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns: 
yxe,  I,  my;  nde,  ttion,  thy;  ae,  he;  y,  his;  aro, 
we  (I  and  he) ;  yande,  wo  (I  and  yon) ;  pee, 
you, pe,  your.  Verbs:  a-juea,  ocddo;  ere-ju- 
ea,  occidis;  o-jvea,  occidit,  &c.  Tenses  are  in- 
dicated by  adverbs;  voices  and  many  kinds  of 
verbs  by  intercalating  particles.  There  is  no 
substantive  verb.  Examples  of  phrases:  Co 
nanga  xe  remiitbota  (Lat.  hoe  omnino  miht  vo- 
lunta»),  1  wish  it;  Ne  marangatu  (mihi  honi- 
tat),  I  am  good ;  OH  rub  ybaqype  tec-oar,  imo- 
ete-pyram  nde  rera,  Our  Father  beavcn-in  be- 
ing, hailowed-be  thy  name.  There  are  gram- 
mars by  Anchieta  (Goimbra,  1505)  and  Flguci- 
ra  (Lisbon,  1637),  a  dictionary  by  the  latter 
author,  and  a  recent  one  by  Diaa  (Leipsic, 
1858).  2.  Sontliem  Guarani  (Guarani  projicr), 
on  the  rivers  Parani,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay ; 

Jioken  by  many  tribes.  See  a  Yoeabvhirio  in 
ranga's  Chreatomathia  Braziliea  (l^ipsio, 
1860).  S.  Western  Guarani,  spoken  by  the 
Chirigaani  (lat.  18°  to  22°  S.)  on  the  Pilcomnyo, 
the  Guarayi  in  the  missions  of  the  Chiquitos, 
the  Cirionos  near  Snnta  Cruz,  and  in  160  vil- 
lages between  the  Choco  and  Mapayo  streams, 
in  its  purity.  That  dialects  of  tlio  Tupi  once 
prevailed  over  many  districts  ia  evident  itaat 
the  names  of  several  tribes,  ancli  as  tiio  Tupi- 
nambas,  Tupinin'qnins,  Tapigiias,  TummimirJ, 
&c. ;  80  tJiftt  it  became  the  most  extended  na- 
tive idiom  in  South  America,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  many  hetero- 
geneona  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion. Its  analogy  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  same  family  and  with  the  Caribbean  aided 
its  extension.  TIere  also  the  style  of  female 
speech  differs  in  some  particnlara  from  that  of 
men.  The  Omaguas,  formerly  a  most  powerful 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  Phmniciana  of 
the  Amazon,  Japura,  &c.,  being  spread  inland 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Napo,  on  the  affluents  of  tlie 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  S.  in  SoUmoens, 
on  the  Par^  &o.  Their  language  differs  from 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla- 
bic, has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender, 
and  a  very  simple  conjugation.  The  same  worn 
bos  many  significations,  according  to  its  tone ; 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  ca, 
and  active  verbs  from  nonna  by  ta.  It  points 
to  the  Otomi  as  well  as  to  trans-Gangetic  lon- 
gnages.  Between  the  Madeira  and  the  Tapiyos 
die  UundnrucuB  and  Tocantins  speak  a  tongue 
akin  to  the  preceding.  Other  tribes  on  the 
Amazon  have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either 
the  Guarani  or  the  Omagna.  There  are  gram- 
mars of  the  Guarani  by  A.  Ruiz  de  Montoya 
(Madrid,  1689),  and  P.  Bestivo,  from  Dandiiii, 
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(1T24).  Monto^u  also  pnbUsbed  a  Tocabniar?. 
— Between  the  rivers  Dooe  and  Pardo,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  we  find  tbe  Botocndos,  wbo  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  with  man;  nasal  and 
other  peculiar  BoandB,  althoagh  scarcelj  an; 
guCtarals ;  they  uae  a  great  many  vowela,  bnt 
confoond  many  articnlationB,  as  t  and  d,  and 
I,  n,  and  r,  together ;  for  instance,  Taru,  or 
Talu,  God.  Most  of  their  words  are  mono- 
syllabic. They  have  niany  onomatopceias  and 
TaHouB  figurative  expressions,  and  they  double 
many  words;  tbns,  nae-nae,  sea  goll;  mtg- 
eng,  woodpecker.  There  are  two  cases,  nom- 
inative and  obliqae,  as  tam-ti-po  (conraer 
of  Leaven),  the  sun;  tam-niep  (heaven-rest), 
the  moon.  The  plnral  and  comparative  are 
denoted  by  ruAu,  more;  the  gnperlatite  by 
yitaram,  most.  In  conjugation  there  are  two 
moods,  infinitive  and  participles.  There  is  no 
anbstantive  verb;  thos;  h4  muiia,  he  gone; 
e  reha,  it  good,  &c.  Among  the  Brazilian 
tongues  is  that  of  tbe  Oomacaos  on  the  river 
Fardo,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  extremely 
long  words,  very  abrapt  peculiar  final  sounds, 
and  nun;  gutturals;  and  that  of  the  Maoharis 
in  Porto  Seguro,  with  most  peculiar  palatals 
and  many  nasals.  For  materials  on  the  Brazil- 
ian lan^ages,  see  the  works  of  L6ry(1578); 
Mimiaoi,  on  the  Kiriris  (1895);  F,  de  Azara 
(1781);  Prince  Maiimiliun  of  Neuwied  (1815- 
'IT);  Spin  and  Martias(im7-'a0);  VonEsch- 
v^e's  vocabularies  of  the  Pnria,  Coroadoa, 
Coropos,  &o. ;  and  the  travels  of  D'Orhigny 
and  AnguHte  8t.  Ililaire. — The  Araucanian  or 
ChilidugtL  Chili  language,  formerly  extended 
more  northward,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Picnn- 
ches,  from  Coquimbo  as  far  as  Santiago,  by  the 
Puelcbes  about  Mendoza  (E.  of  the  Cordillera), 
by  tiie  Huilliches  on  the  Biobio  and 'Valdivia, 
and  by  the  independent  Ancas  in  the  south  of 
Chili,  with  dialectic  variations.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  harraonious  and  the  most  cnlti- 
vabed  langnage  among  the  indigenous  races; 
its  purity  and  elegance  being  so  cnerished,  that 
even  a  preacher  is  often  npbraided  by  his 
hearers  if  he  commits  a  solecism  in  hia  sermon. 
It  has  not  the  Spanish  aspirated  j,g,  nor  x,  c, 
bjX;  bat  has  a  nasal  n  end  u  as  in  Irenoh.  la 
the  north,  d  and  r  are  nsed  for  «,  and  conversely 
in  the  south.  Words  end  in  vowels  and  in  the 
mild  consonants,  b,  d,  g,f,  l,m,n,r  ;  only  about 
80  in  «  or  c  Tliore  is  no  gender ;  tbe  signs  of 
sexes  ore  alea,  male,  and  domo,  female.  The 
^asos  are  three,  formed  by  adding  Hi,  genitive ; 
mo,  meu,  ablative ;  ego,  instnimental.  Dual, 
engti;  plaral,  tea,  egji,  or  by  prefliing  pv,  or 
intercalating  que  between  at^jective  and  anb- 
stantive. Persons :  ineh«,  1 ;  eimi,  thou  ;  taye, 
he;  dual:  inch-u,  let;  eimu,  2d;  tayemu,  Sd; 
plural :  ijiehio,  we ;  eimn,  you ;  laye  euM,  they. 
Personal  suffixes  to  verbs;  1,  n/  2,imi;8,i; 
dual,  yu,  imv,  igu;  plural,  iff,  imn,  ign.  The 
imperfect  tense  is  formed  by  intercalating  tu; 
futnre,  a.  The  infinitive  ends  in  n/  gerunds 
in  tMtm,  wwR  ;  the  participle  active  in  la,  pae- 
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sive  in  el;  the  conjunctive  in  li,  optative  In 
liehi ;  passive  voice  in  tigen  (thus,  aiAn,  to 
love;  ai&ngen,  to  be  loved);  negation  inter- 
calates la  (imperative  quel).  There  are  more 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of 
modifications  in  the  verb  (more  than  in  the 
Altwc  langn^^J.  In  short,  some  of  the 
best  traits  of  tne  Indo-European  and  the 
polysynthetic  languages  are  combined  in  IJie 
Chilidnga.  It  has  geometrical  terms,  and  is 
skilfolly  employed  as  a  rhetorical  and  poetical 
idiom.  There  are  grammars  and  vocabnloriee  by 
L.  de  Valdivia  (Lmia,  1607),  A.  Febrea  (1785, 
1818),  and  B.  Havestadt  (MUnster,  17T7).  The 
Patagonions  (Tchnelhets)  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral tribes,  sach  as  tbe  Tchnel-onnuy  (Sonth- 
men),  Tchuan-cnnny,  (North-men),  &c  Folk- 
ner,  an  English  Jesdit,  gave  a  grammar  and  vo- 
cabnlary  of  the  Muluches  (Hereford,  1774).  It 
is  supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  theirs  is 
spoken  by  the  Yacanacns,  who  inhabit  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  the  Brunswick  peninsula. 

AMDUMNISHSl  There  were  peculiarly  strong 
inflnenoee  in  America  to  cause  vari^ions  in 
the  English  language  from  the  standard  of  the 
mother  country,  such  as  the  thinness  of  popu- 
lation; the  novelty  of  numerous  objects,  of  the 
mode  of  life,  and  of  the  system  of  government; 
the  vast  influx  of  persons  speaking  the  lan- 
guages ofcontinental  Europe  and  Africa;  inter- 
conrse  with  the  red  men ;  the  want  of  a  me- 
tropolis, a  court,  and  permanently  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, which  might  serve  as  authorities;  and  the 
adoption  by  newspaper  editors  of  the  dang 
words  of  the  multitude.  But  there  have  also 
been  very  strong  influences  at  work  to  protect 
the  En^sh  language  in  America  from  varia- 
tions. These  influences  hare  been,  a  more  ex- 
tenuve  and  thorough  popular  education  tlum 
that  of  any  other  country,  the  almost  universal 
habit  of  reading,  an  intercourse  between  dis- 
tant districts  by  travelling  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  tbe  world,  and  the  extenmve  use 
of  dictionaries.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  more  uniformity  in  the  English  langoage  as 
spoken  in  the  United  States  tlian  in  the  tongne 
of  any  other  people  equally  nnmerons;  every 
American  can  with  ease  understand  every 
other  one;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  as 
a  people  the  Americans  speak  English  better 
tiian  the  English  themselves.  Bnt  the  stand- 
ard of  the  correct  langoage  still  remains  in  the 
use  of  the  learned  and  educated  people  of  Eng- 
land.— Americanisms  are  of  various  kin^ 
viz. :  First,  new  words,  each  as  tparte,  hack- 
voodt,  eaucvt.  Secondly,  old  English  words 
in  new  meanings,  as  block,  meaning  the  land  or 
houses  enclosed  between  four  streets  in  a  town 
or  city ;  realize^  meaning  to  conceive  aa  actu- 
al ;  uid  ttetion,  meaning  a  square  mile  of  land. 
Thirdly,  words  which  were  provincial  in  Eng- 
land adopted  in  general  American  use,  as  vilt 
for  wither.  Fourthly,  words  which  have  re- 
tained in  America  the  meaning  tiioy  had  in  Eng- 
land several  hundred  years  ago,  while  in  Qm 
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latter  eonntrj  the  mesntug  has  been  chanxed. 
The  word  tick  is  an  example  of  this.  Fifthly, 
words  preserved  in  Americaa  use,  which  have 
become  obaolete  in  Eogland;  sach  as  tarry 
frahtt.  Subjoined  we  give  a  list  of  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  Americanisms,  manj  of 
which  are  occamonall;  nsed  in  Ajnerioan  news- 
papers, while  almost  all  are  freqnently  employ- 
ed in  conversation  by  the  less  edncated  people. 
A  large  proportion  are  of  course  mere  Tolgsr- 
isms,  never  osed  by  Americans  of  any  culture. 
It  deserves  to  be  reraarlced  that  many  Ameri- 
canisms ODrrent  in  the  sonthem,  western,  and 
middle  states,  ore  not  used  in  New  England, 
where  the  langaaze,  nt  least  as  written,  ap- 
proximates more  closely  to  that  of  the  mother 
country. 

Appnbat*,  Tued  liwtaul  of  iippii>T«. 
Aid.  mad  la  Ibe  team  of  UL 

Sainaa*,  nud  U  ■Lgnlh'  the  bniiki.  bom,  nllMK  doth- 
liK,  iL,  at  >  tnTdler.     Tbe  £il(Sah  Hij  luggage,  ud  ooa- 

SabBua,  meinliis  nmitDdtr;  «,  "Two  of  ths  prnhMon 
nn  dlimluBl,  biit  ths  tatana  wo*  reUliMd." 

Board, thnjtnM to OgtViiU Unit otboait.  loEiif- 
lud  i>lu  md  Or  board*  irs  mdlittifly  oiUad  "  dok." 

Boiriit,  niMalBC  ceiuitertMl,  Wh,  frudolaiL 

BordT,  In  the  *eiue  oT  «  gntatwni  or  Hne  ot  Soman 
torderilig  m  ■  mil.  Is  ■  gmlon  «  Twd ;  oiled  bh  edgJD«  In 

ffott,  meaDlng  bu  employer  or  laperlntendent  of  btfOfVr*. 

&-ai\.  br  hriaie. 

Brtadttuft,  mudi  obtoMed  lo  by  EiwHih  wrlWrt  SO  je*n 
■go.  bnt  BOW  (dinllted  to  be  >  good  word. 

Bivn,  d«iuls  ■  llrti  ftmr^rheelad  mooB ;  In  KiiglMd 
H  rneiu  m  two-whecM  ntrlafn. 

Bnatomb*,  lued  In  the  phiug  to  "  apeak  to  Bnneombe," 
neuhig  to  epMk  onlf  to  (Meb  the  mliiue  or  ftror  at  tbe 
rnigir.  ThU  phnaa,  aftan  abbroTlilad  "  to  talk  Boocomba," 
—  -■—■—■■  • —  •^o  naina  of  Bnnooraba  eonnlj,  N.  C.     A 


r cfa  no  OM  Batoned:  oWrrlns  the maiabcm 

■TiBg  Um  bonaa  vblle  he  ma  neaklnc,  ho  on*  d»r  deelared 
lilt  he  land  Httla  bow  murleft— he  waa not tpeaMnn to 
be  howa,  bat  to  Buncombe.  Tbe  pfema  Kon  came  to  meaii 
any  tpeeA  made  aolclv  to  nleaae  a  (vnatltueiH;  or  tba  poblle. 
BwvaB,^DDlT*TnllyiUBj  lo  tbe  axeliuloDot  the  Eo^lah 


CiuUsai,ga*d  In  the  Voiced  Btatea  to  mean  IbeheadhiK 
of  a  diaptar,  aaetkm.  or  pam,  la  not  naod  In  England. 

a«str  naiiallT  meanr  — ■■  — — ■•  -•■"-—  -  ' '- 

•Bd  qnlek-wltled  or  lull 


County,  tD  Americi,  la  ordinarily  need  after  the  proper 

-n  naed  to  deilrmile  jBrtfcular  nmntisa.  ma  -■"'- 

As.    Tho  Engllahalwaj-aHy '■cDiuit]r_oll"aB 


lili  aajF  -amnij  WeiCjrd,"  4t,  omit 

small  ami  of  the  •«■. 

le  a  peraon  dncended  ftom  EnnfMaj 

por&on  of  Amerita  whIA  belonii*  a 


tlng-ot"' 

awt,laino*tci 
hi  En^d  It  nwai 

»w(«  proprrly 
Hreata.  bora  b  e 

oord  to  dealgwite  ■  niiUf*  of  the  Sooth  tlnotared 
UouL 

DtadJuad,  apersonwbahMtbeiuoorpDbliooo 
the  teltgnpll.  or  the  maU.  admlKkn  to  pablk  enlei 
*t,  oiSont  wmenL     The  BanaUlTe  veib  t~  •*■ 

Dniiruiiion,  the  refbaal  to  aoeept  a  nominal 
Drg  goorll,  a  mnml  tetm  nw^  by  Amet* 
tucb  arllolea  aa  an  oold  by  lUiea  dnpera,  habi 


a«,  druoa,  hoelara,  Ac  Tlie  word  **  haberdaaherj  *"  la  at- 
Boal  nnknomi  to  tbe  rnltod  Sutu. 

Drat,  the  word  almoet  unlvcnaUy  need  by  Amerloa 
eomfln  to  deelffnata  tbelr  gowtib. 

Elett,  uaed  lilraiisltlTely  to  Iba  kdk  of  chosee :  oj.  In  a 


lacUon,  approve,  cDoflrm. 


FaJl,  meaning  antnmn. 

J'muv.  UB»d  a>  an  adIectlTe  to  ilRnlh  fentaatic  nrloaa. 
It  la  fl^ueotJy  naod  on  alf^a  of  abopo  where  auorted  fooda 
are  aold ;  thna.  -  Fancy  Store."  Wbalerer  It  onamental  in- 
Iher  than  uaefiil.  Ikitaatlc,  adapted  to  grMty  IiuuiIoub  laatea 
ban  BSMsauy  vanta,  mora  alwam  than  aabatantlal, 
aa  oppoeed  to  plain,  may  be  d»aibed  aa  ~  fimcy-^ 
-■ —  iflfca."  -ainoy  horaca,-**.     Foranal- 


T^ulbn 


Fie  bi  England  meaai  to  IhilcE  or  make  flrm ;  In  Amt 
It  ueana  almoat  uj-tMoR  In  the  way  of  puiUng  In  ordaTi 

Fliiiv  *)t  Mont. 

Frt^itt,  mBanlng-  a  Bood.  ii  not  noogilml  bi  England  i 
good  werd:  but  It  ma  oied  esveial  ominilea  ago  by  i 


I  Uke  name  ibmetlmea  glTan  by  AmeHean  women 
wn.     OitllTle  aaya  (bxk  la  now  uaed  bi  Eoglaod 

Id  br  a  Und  of  gown,  open  beblni^  worn  by  fii- 

-enenHy  glTQi  la  the   United 

'  iFianglBg  eleetlon  dlMrlcta  >o 


Frvt^^taitr,  the  nvne  > 
Btatea  to  Jtnltercn  and  graeo- 

OtrrfiHanatr,  •  nurtbod  oi 
that  tbe  polUlal  pis^  maklni 
abled  to  elaet  a  greater  nam>^ 
mold  Ott  a  Mr  lynem  of  i 
ihoold  bare  In  proportkHi  to 
wotd  WM  derlnd  from  the  \ 


letloal  iliengtb.    The 

—bridge  Oeny.  a  algDer 

,. -.  Independenn,  who  waa  acciued  of 

bibigthelltatlopraotloa  ihbapodea  of  ftaudon  ibe  right* 

-"■- '- wUfegorervorotllBaaaefaiuatla. 

la  of  American  origin,  and  la  uaed  by  Amoleana 
V  the  Brltkh  would  my  -  All  rlgbt."^ 
du  "think;"  ••,  "Igiuoe  Ida,'"*I  gaeesBO," 
dly  mean*  a  hackney-coach  bl  America:  In  Eog- 
■  a  Uteiy  HahlD  bnsa,  or  one  merely  uud  R>r 

Armf  uore  d/aUr,  la  tbe  Amerl- 

1  the  United  Stotea  to  algniry 

srionlam  tat  ~  atop.**    Tt  la  proh- 


Hald  on  la  a 

abtp  derived  fh 

ifomtiy  mec 


AtproMl  ._  ...    ._     _„ 

bod  by  eutUw  sway  tbe  wood  and  bniah.  ereetine  bnl 
and  Ibnoea,  plooriitng  the  gronnd  and  putting  it  Id 
Tbe  bolkUiw*  aDS  Ibnere  an  atyled  Improvemeota. 


monNli 
Imhl  BVQuntly  uted 


United  Slalea.  la  i 
-^-  -I  bynncial  , 

forloBi 


plain,  aliDplfl,  uo- 

I  OD  wild 
bnlldlnga 

^^IIhTu 


»  aa  a  rerb,  but 
Du  u  ine  uauai  word, 

_tnor*'leciAill*ebodybypn«ou  notmemben. 

Local*,  to  determine  and  dealiniale  tbe  plaee  of  tn  aelUe  In. 

logrviUnt  (with  the  verb  to  leanlli.  ■  ayuam  of  mao- 
agemcnl  by  which  a  member  of  ■  deliberative  or  kvltlallrc 
body  atUnpta  to  aeenre  the  adoption  of  a  hrorite  measure, 
by  mdndag  other  nwmben  to  vole  fiir  It  In  return  Ibr  ualit- 

In  the  rantual  aid  of  the  early  aetlkin  In  clearing  t»ee  Ihtm 

JJii,  a  amall  tnet  of  I 
be  EugllBh  oaually  n 


rbeEuE^Bi 


ft  of  land,  auch  aa  Cho 
'ly  ny  "allotment." 

IMIng  and  other  mechanic 


.  Unit 


makbig  K;  aod  himbcr  mercbi 

Jtad  la  frequcatly  uaed  by 
!•  DoC  ao  naadV  tbe  Englieb. 

XaU  la  the  ordinary  word  uaed  In  the  United 
preaa  tbe  Ideaa  eonreyed  by  *'ineC"  in  KnirlaJid. 
■ay 'mall  a  letter."  "Bend  It  tymaU."  Inaucb 
the  Englleb  Bay  "  post." 


engaged  la 
Blgniry  angry ;  II 
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JToIoaiM  to  nud  Id  thr  United  Htatei  losliniU^tiMclau 
wflU  ■«  malaucA,  FnpetW,  the  farmn  li  the  <ljtbiwB  from 
■Ofntf  la  the  praoua  or  KflDlng.  the  latter  trorn  tvgn  In  tba 
pRKCu  of  makbf.  UoIbuca  cornea  trom  the  sngit  pluilft- 
tloiu,  tnflclo  from  aunr  r^fltifiici. 

JiTarrnU  bu  bego  oMecoil  to  u  s  1i*d  AmnKwilam.  bul  It 
In  uwd  by  Kni;llsfa  autLon,  1b  fauDd  Id  Ensbsb  dlctlanarl«a, 
iindl9ofIi:iii:!l<hrTlEln.     ' 

Ktctiallatete  tn  AmeritanliiD  mnchobjectud  tohyEngUali 

Xiuhtfall  ojid  q^n^fifAt  ato  exprvAlotiB  atmiaaa  In  th« 
United  ^uuo.  but  pol  dbhI  In  >:nelu>d. 

AMJ/VInDM  UdIEmI  SBtea.  muBi  to  Rlra  nntim  to;  In 
EniliDd  It  IBUiis  to  DHike  known.  The  American  elys. 
-YoDmuit  notl^  thedimwerof  the  proUal.''  The  liniUsh- 
min  uya.  ■■  Ths  ]iioCe>t  mut  be  noUnsd  to  tba  dranrr." 

Obligait.  aonieUmn  sued  by  Aisericui  witten,  \t  otijeotod 
to  by  EfltfllBh  lejdoofFnplms  u  a  Id»  vorA. 

ObtuMmii  la  UHd  moch  more  frnjuentlj  In  the  rolled 
Btatei  thu  In  Kiukad,  when  oOleiulTe  Id  tnv&rrvd. 

Onli  rrftoa  used  br  Amertcui  hi  mch  phiueau,  "He  Um 
DB  ■  ■treel.''  "  He  took  puH^  on  ■  iteunboat,"  Ac  The 
Enitlahnun  would  dm  "Id." 

Ainta^ooRf  (or  n»c«  commoD^  junJi),  the  DommoD  AmeT' 

Pipe-i'tylng,  fnndDleDt  roODg^  and  ecbemea  or  meoBi  to 
obtain  ftaudnlenc  voua.  Tba  wDid  had  Its  orifiln  hi  New 
York,  at  the  time  of  the  conBtruetlDO  of  the  Cruton  water 
worki.  Bome  leaden  dT  the  trUx  fiatf  were  cbaiRed  vlth 
havhw  made  amnsementa  to  bring  a  lorf^  number  of  men 
frnm  Philadelphia,  oatanalbly  to  lay  pipea  llir  lbs  ntar,  but 
really  to  lute  at  an  approactaliiK  ebetJou. 

Fotid,  a  pool  or  bodr  of  water  amaller  than  a  lake,  with 
either  nainnl  or  artUlcU  baoka.  In  Eni^land.  ~  pond  "  hn- 
pUei  that  the  water  la  conflned  br  an  anlflclal  bant:. 

Pmlnl.  well  infbnned,  tbonmihlf  eoDvenant  with. 

•a  of  ~Tei7."lB  In  anlTenal  uH  br  Ameil- 
egaa,''ItlaaultseDld.-' 
'  Mck,  railroad  depot,  and  lalbwd  car, 

ea  fur  the  En^h  nliwa;,  nllway  Une. 

nJIwty  rtatloo,  and  ttillww  <»ni«l««.    """  ' ' —  ^— '- 

"'n  the  cara,"  theEi^lUhiiian'^t; 


H'ipiili^  that  portion  of  a  rirer  where  tb*  enrmil 
■wift  that  the  inrbce  of  the  water  ti  broken  by  abort  «i 
by  low  fclH. 


RillabU,  tvr  truHworthy,  baa  been  adopted  In  the  so 
QBO  of  Enjiland,  but  la  not  employed  by  carefhl  wrllfn. 

Jiidi.  Id  the  tTDlwd  Statea.  meADt  rfdhijt  either  In  a 
ar  on  horeeback.    The  l^lah  reitrk   ^^  -  - 


ly  the  Eogllib  ai 


n  Englnod 


It  does  not    RUe  wiu  fhrmerly  Deed 
now  UKd  by  the  Amertuns. 

River  la  ahvaya  placed  by  the  Engltah  befbre  the  proper 
name  when  apeakmir  of  a  partionlar  aOeam^  aa  '^the  rivvr 
lliunos."  The  Amerioana  ^ranenly  place  "rlier"  aftw  the 
proper  name,  aa  "  the  Ohio  river.'* 

XoU,  to  nndar  tnrbM.  a  nnnlnolal  wort  In  Ennkod,  la  In 
jmietal  uae  thnnisboat  tbe  Untied  Blatca,  where  It  alao  meana 

Seotto^  an  AmerkvUim  Kir  "sock."! male  barn-door  (OwL 
f^ek  la  the  ordinary  American  word  fbr  UL,  but  la  uaod  by 
the  EniVah  cbteBy  M  expreu  alckneaa  at  the  itomach. 
5taa<af^r£Je^  to  run  ava^~a  word  InlToduoed  during  the  dvU 


., to  jhUt.  ^)plled  only  to  horaea  at 

mdlM.    It  la  derived  from  the  German  tUt^pann. 

Sbim  Ibr  ataie  ctMCb;  lanly  ao  naed  by  the  Enfllah. 

Slalt  la  used  hi  the  United  Btatca  to  aljinlfy  atlck  bat;  aa, 
-TbehoraesareatallBd,"  "  Tbs  WMon  la  atalfed,"  Ac 

Sloop  la  an  Amerlcanbm.  derlTed  Erom  the  Dutcti,  meanhiK 
theetcpa  at  the  DDtranee  of  ahonaOf  dooratepa^  a  potQh,  a  pTa^ 
a  platbrm  of  atone  or  wood  iMfbre  a  door. 

^nalB  thanaual  American  nan^  Ibraabop;  and  ahopla 
taralyuBod  except  todeslimata  a  place  when  mecbanlcai  labar 
la  done,  Bueh  teTmaaB''book  Bteeo,"  "ahoe  aton,"  '^grocety 
•tore,"  "Hqiior  atOBj,"  "drriK  atore," 
Americana  to  the  exehialon  «  ~book 

j^pfhrfftila  thepioper^j 


own  hi  Ensiand  at  brwes. 


..jrem.aplaw where  trtveilen  ar 

In  England  ft  meana  a  place  where  liquor 
talnmenC  (but  not  lod^ngl  la  provided  fbi 


the  EngBah.  Pol 
election.  When  av  Aniettean  enwea  a  paaaaR*  oh  a  ralhoad, 
he  purcbaaea  atleket:  Uie  EngUihman  la  booked  at  the  ufflrr. 
The  Amshan  pnrchaaea  a  -thrauRh  tJekM"  or  a  "way 
ticket;"  the  Enicllibmtn  la  booked  Oir  a  portion  or  the  wha^ 
diBlanee  of  hia  Intended  )ouraey. 

Ihnbtr,  Id  the  aenae  of  fhreat  or  gnro;  aa  "the  honu 
alanda  at  the  ed^  of  the  tUnber.'* 


injT  a  MaoD  at^nv  at  a  place  for  a  short  tlnie,  a  alran^cr,  » 
nielkr,  la  Dot  oaod  In  UM  aeoao  In  England. 

Venim.  deer  meat;  In  EniHand,  wild  meal  eenenlly. 

H'lijnKHt  «r  t«i?aii,  aeootdlng  tothe  naiial  Ainerku  aprll' 
inK-lafremuntlyaaed  In  the  United  Blatea  aa  a  verb;  thus. 
-  The  eooaa  wen  wagoned  aetnaa  tb»  nonnlalna.'' 


ffW  la  genenly  Deed  by  the  nallvea  oflhe  ao 

rtn,  and  middle  alatea.  In  the  tttt  pe '— 

vhen  they  DHraly  wieb  to  oiiima  an  ei 


Vocflbnlflries  of  Americflnisms  have  been  prb- 
liahed  bj  John  Pickering  (Boston,  1810),  Jobn 
Russell  Bartlett  (New  York,  1848,  new  ed.,  re- 
TiBed,  186S),  ftnd  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vera  (Sew 
York,  1872).  Such  muititudes  of  slang  words 
are  made  every  year  in  America  and  cir- 
culated by  careleBB  or  flippant  writers,  tbat 
if  tliey  were  all  collected  tliey  luigbt  before 


used  with  a  knowledge  of  their  Tutgitritj,  and 
many  of  them  are  forgotten  almost  as  emly  as 
they  are  coined. 

iMEKICiN  Kinx,  in  N.  central  California, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  N,  and  S.  forks 
near  the  W.  boundary  of  El  Dorado  county, 
80  miles  above  Sacramento  city,  flows  S.  W. 
between  the  counties  of  Placer  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  falls  into  Sacramento  river  near 
that  city.  The  N.  fork,  considered  by  some  as 
the  true  American  river,  rises  among  the  hills 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevilda,  and  flows  W. 
8.  W.,  forming  tlie  boundaries  between  Placer 
and  El  Dorado  counties  for  100  miles.  The  S. 
fork  flows  from  Bonpiand  lake  through  EI  Do- 
rado connty,  and  forms  part  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  countiea  of  Sacramento  and  El  Do- 
rado. Theee  streams  pass  through  one  of  the 
principal  gold-mining  districts 

AIUXICIH  W15GS.  From  the  first  settlement 
of  America,  the  vine  attracted  the  attentjon  of 
the  colonists,  and  as  early  as  15R5  wine  was 
mode  from  native  grapes  in  Florida.  The  first 
vineyard  in  the  Britisli  colonies  was  planted  by 
the  London  company  in  Virginia  in  1620,  and 
in  1630  French  vine-dressers  were  imported  by 
them  ;  but  tlie  enterprise  failed.  Wine  was 
made  in  Virginia  in  164T,  and  in  1651  premi- 
ums were  oflered  for  its  prodnction.  Beverly 
mentions  that  prior  to  1722  there  were  vine- 
yards in  that  colony,  producing  760  gnjUons  per 
year.  In  1664  governor  Richard  Nicolla  of 
New  York  granted  to  Paul  Richards  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  selling  wine  free  of  duty, 
ns  the  first  who  entered  upon  its  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale.  Beauchamp  Plantttgenet,  in  a 
description  of  New  Albion  in  1648,  states  thnt 
the  English  settlers  in  Uvedale,  now  Delawart\ 
had  vines  running  on  mulberry  and  sassafrns 
trees.     He  names  four  kinds  of  grapes:  Tou- 
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loDBe  moBcat,  aweet-acented,  great  tax,  and 
thick  grope.  The  first  two,  after^ve  months, 
being  boUed  and  salted  and  well  fined,  made  a 
■troog  red  sheirj ;  the  third,  a  light  claret ; 
the  foorth,  a  white  grape,  which  crept  on  the 
ground,  made  a  pure,  gold-colored  wine.  Ten- 
niaPale,  a.  FreDohman,  made  eat  of  these  Foar 
eight  sorts  of  excellent  wine;  and  his  masoat 
after  fonr  months  would  intoxicate  a  man  witli 
the  gecond  draoght  la  1688  William  Fenn 
tried  to  establish  a  vineyard  near  Philadelphia, 
bnt  withont  success.  A  few  years  later,  now- 
erer,  Ur.  Tasker  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Antill 
of  Shrewsbnry,  N.  J.,  seem  to  have  sacoeeded 
somewhat  better.  In  1766  the  Freneh  settlers 
in  niiocHS  made  110  hogsheads  of  strong  wine 
from  native  grapes.  At  Harmony,  near  Pitta- 
bnrgh,  a  vineyard  of  10  acres  was  planted  by 
Frederick  Rapp  and  his  aaBoolates  from  Ger- 
many, and  they  continued  to  OQltivate  grapes 
and  nik  at  their  new  colony  of  Harmony  in 
Indiana.  In  1790  a  Swiss  colony  was  fonnded 
in  Jeaaamine  connty,  Ky.,  to  establish  a  vine- 
yard, bat  failed,  as  they  planted  only  foreign 
gr^>es.  They  removed  to  Vevay,  Switzerland 
ootm^,  Ind.,  in  IBOI,  there  planted  native 
Tine^  eq»ecially  the  Oape  or  Schnylkill  masca- 
tti,  and  had  more  sncoesa.  Alter  40  years' 
eziMrience,  however,  they  seem  to  have  become 
disoonraged.— The  wines  and  wine  grapes  of 
America  may  be  divided  into  wines  of  ta«  At- 
lantio  coast  and  winea  of  the  Pacifie  ooaat 
Their  are  ao  entirely  distinct  that  they  can 
hardly  be  compared.  The  wines  of  the  first 
division  resemble  more  those  of  Germany  and 
France,  containing  more  acid,  more  sprightli- 
nesa,  flavor,  and  boaquet ;  while  the  wines  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  especially  California,  contain 
bnt  little  acid,  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  little 
fiaTor  or  bonquet,  thus  more  nearly  resembling 
the  wines  of  Spain  and  aonthem  Europe.  The 
oanae  for  this  may  be  sought  partly  in  the  soil, 
bnt  mostly  in  climatic  injlaeoces.  It  ia  well 
known  to  wine  makers  that  the  grape  mnst 
OOntaJn  a  certain  amonnt  of  add  to  develop 
bonqnet  during  fermentation  of  the  must  and 
its  transformation  into  wine ;  while  the  heat 
of  the  southern  climate  develops  the  largest 
amomit  of  sngar  in  the  fruit,  the  acids  dimimsh. 
I.  WisBs  OF  TBB  Atlamtio  Coast.  These 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes:  I, 
white  or  light-colored  wince;  2,  red  or  dark- 
colored  winea ;  8,  wines  resembling  sherry. 
1.  WAiU  Wine*.  The  Catawba  grape  was  first 
introdnced  by  Mqjor  Adlnm  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  having  been  fonnd  by  him  in  Maryland. 
It  was  first  planted  on  an  eitenaive  scale  by 
Nicholas  Longwortli,  who  may  be  called  one 
of  the  fonnders  of  American  grape  cultnre. 
Ha  leased  parcels  of  nnimnroved  land  near 
Cincinnati  to  German  settlers  to  plant  with 
vines  for  one  half  the  proceeds.  In  18B8  the 
whole  number  of  acres  planted  in  vines  around 
that  city,  mostly  Catawba,  was  estimated  at 
1,900,  of  which  Mr.  Longworth  owned  180. 
The  principal  pioneers  in  the  bnsinese  there, 
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and  extensive  wine  makers,  are  Ueasrs,  Werk, 
Buchanan,  Mottier,  Bogen,  R^fuss,  and 
Thompson,  all  owners  of  large  vineyards  and 
eitendve  mannfactarers  of  still  and  sptu-kling 
wines.  At  Hermann,  Mo.,  the  Catawba  was 
introduced  in  1S46,  and  bore  its  first  fruit  in 
184T,  when  excellent  wine  was  made  from  it 
on  a  small  scale.  Shortly  afterward  it  was 
also  introduced  into  Iltinoia  In  18S0  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  wine  company  was  formed  at  Eam- 
mondsport,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  which  also 
cnltivatea  it  largely.  But  it  la  more  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  diores  of  Lake  Erie  than  any- 
where else,  where  the  soil  on  Kelly's  Island 
and  Pnt-in'Bay,  and  around  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  it.  It 
makes  a  li^t-colored  wine,  sprightly  and  aro- 
matic, which  is  perhaps  bettor  loiown  and 
has  been  longer  appreciated  than  any  other 
wine  in  the  country.  It  varies  very  rauob  with 
the  dififerent  locations,  the  wine  of  New  York, 
northern  Ohio,  and  northern  Dlinms  contun- 
ing  less  spirit,  but  a  high  fiavor  and  a  good 
deal  of  acid,  while  the  wines  of  Missouri  and 
ftirther  south  are  smoother,  heavier,  and  leas 
acid  and  aatringent.  Although  the  vine  ia  very 
unoertuu  in  its  product,  being  much  subject  to 
disease,  there  is  more  Oatawba  wine  oonaomed 
now  than  [wrhaps  all  other  varieties  together, 
both  still  end  sparkling.  It  makea  an  excel- 
lent sparkling  wine,  which  many  connoisseurs 
prefer  to  the  imported;  and  as  a  atill  wine  it 
resembles  the  Ught  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  of 
Germany,  though  of  course  with  a  peouliai 


bella  is  a  native  of  Sou^  Carolina,  and  was 
Bret  introduced  in  the  north  and  broaght  to 
the  notice  of  cultivators  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs. 
It  has  been  nearly  anperseded  by  bettor  aorta. 
Its  wine  is  pale  pink,  light  and  somewhat  flat, 
hardly  ever  met  with  now  except  as  s|>arkling, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  though  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  Catawba.  Sp.  gr.  of  must, 
65°;  acid,  6.  The  Oassady  originated  in  Phil- 
adelphia,  in  Mr,  Casaady's  dooryard.  Wine 
fine  straw  color,  good  body  and  fine  fiavor, 
strongly  resembling  the  wines  of  the  Palatinate. 
It  is  not  much  cultivated.  Sp.  gr.  of  must, 
90°  ;  acid,  4.  The  Diana  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  CrehorCj  Boston. 
Its  wine  is  seldom  met  with  alone,  as  its  fiavor 
is  too  strong,  and  the  must  is  mixed  with'other 
grapes.  It  has  little  value  as  a  wine  grape. 
The  wine  is  pale  straw  color,  less  sprightly  than 
Catawba,  with  strong  foxy  fiavor.  Sp.  gr.  80° ; 
acid,  4.  The  Goethe,  Rogers's  hybrid  No.  1, 
originated  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is 
a  hybrid  between  IdbrTUca  and  vinifera.  The 
wine  is  very  pale,  almost  whita  of  a  delicate 
muscatel  flavor,  sprightly  and  ethereal;  a  very 
fine  light  still  wine,  surpasung  Catawba,  and  no 
doubt  well  adapted  for  sparkling  wine,  though 
of  too  recent  origin  to  nave  had  a  fair  trial. 
Sp.  gr,  of  must,  80° ;  acid,  4.  It  is  eitenaively 
raised  at  the  west  as  a  wine  grape.    The  Lind- 
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ley,  Sogers's  Ko.  9,  la  of  the  same  origin 
the  last.  The  wine  is  somewhat  heavier  aod 
stronger  flavored,  resembling  Catawha  in  color 
and  taste.  Itpromisea  welL  Sp.  gr.  00° ;  acid, 
5.  The  Mossasoit,  Rogers's  No.  8,  of  the 
same  ori^.  Wine  straw  color,  fine  flavor 
and  body,  saperior  to  Catawba  in  ever;  re- 
spect. Very  promiBing,  though  but  little  wine 
has  yet  been  mode  of  it.  Sp.  gr.  96°;  acid, 
0.  The  Salem,  Eogers's  No.  22,  of  the  same 
ori^n.  Wine  straw  color,  too  aromatic  to 
pleasaot,  though  of  heavy  body.  8p.  gr.  92  , 
acid,  4.  The  Martha  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Concord,  and  originated  with  Samael  Miller  of 
Lebfttton,  Pa.  It  first  fruited  in  1808.  Wine 
straw  color,  of  good  body,  leas  sprightly  and 
more  foxy  than  Catawba  at  first,  but  improves 
greatly  by  age ;  and  as  the  grape  is  very  hardy 
and  productive,  sncceeding  everywhere,  it  may 
become  one  of  the  leading  white  wines  of  the 
conntryfor  general  consumption.  Sp.  gr.  90°; 
acid,  4.  The  Mazatawney  originated  at  Eogle- 
ville.  Pa.,  in  1844.  Wine  very  deUcate  and 
smooth,  pale  yellow,  reaemblisg  Rhine  wine  in 
character ;  a  fine  wine,  wbioh  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  soon  as  it  becomes  bett«r  known. 
6p.  ^.  80°;  acid,  4.  The  North  Carolina 
seedlmg  was  prodnced  by  J,  B.  Garber,  Colom- 
bia, Pa.,  from  seed  of  the  Isabella.  Wine  dark 
yellow,  of  fair  body  and  good  flavor,  if  pressed 
immediately;  about  equal  to  good  C^wba, 
with  more  muscatel  flavor.  Sp.  gr.  80° ;  acid, 
G,  The  lona  was  oriMnated  by  Dr.  C  W. 
Grant,  of  Zona  Island,  N.  Y.  Wine  pale  yel- 
low, of  good  body  and  flne  flavor,  superior  to 
Catawba.  It  is  extensively  raised  as  a  wine 
grape  in  some  parta  of  its  native  state,  and 
were  it  not  so  oDcert^n,  its  vrine  would  he- 
ir leading  varieties.    Bp.  gr.  90° ; 


to  the  aitivalit  class,  destined  to  make  the  lin- 
eat  wines,  white  as  well  as  red,  yet  prodnoud 
in  the  United  States.  The  precise  history  of 
the  Delaware  grape  is  unknown.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  the  public  and  disseminated 
from  Delaware,  Ohio.  The  wine  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  flne  flavor,  and  great  body,  resembling 
some  of  the  finer  Rhine  wines,  especially  the 
Traminer  of  Germany ;  a  very  gooa  still  wine, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  manvfiicture 
of  sparkling.  As  the  grape  does  not  succeed 
everywhere,  it  will  be  confined  to  certain  lo- 
calities. Sp.  gr.  100°  ;  acid,  4.  The  Herbe- 
mont  or  Warren  was,  according  to  the  best  an- 
thorities,  first  cnltivHted  by  Mr.  Neal,  a  former 
of  Warren  county.  Go.,  in  1800.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  conntry  he  foond  the  vine  in 
the  woods,  and  transplanted  it.  Its  produc- 
tiveness and  fine  flavor  attracted  attenbon,  and 
it  spread  over  the  state.  Mr.  Herbemont,  of 
Columbia,  8.  C,,,  a  native  of  France  and  an 
enterprising  grape  grower,  cnltivated  it  largely, 
and  thought  it  had  been  imported  from  France, 
and  belonged  to  the  pineaa  class — an  opinion 
which  some  of  onr  vintners  yet  entertain.    It 


was  named  in  honor  of  him  Herbemont,  or 
Herbemont'?  Madeira.  It  was  by  him  aent  to 
Mr.  Longworth  at  Cincinnati,  and  from  there 
iotrodnced  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tenbner,  in  1847.  Mr,  Herbemont  made 
for  many  years  a  very  superior  wine  from 
this  grape,  and  reported  a  yield  in  one  sea- 
son of  1,600  gallons  to  the  acre.  It  is  now 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  a  superior  wine 
grape  for  the  west  and  south,  on  dry  lime- 
stone soils.  Its  juice,  if  pressed  before  fermen- 
tation, makes  a  very  delicate  white  wine,  re- 
sembling the  finer  qualities  of  Rhine  wine,  more 
sprightly  than  any  other  grape,  and  conse- 
quently well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
sparklmg  wine.  It  is  a  true  wine  grape,  with- 
oat  pulp,  and  very  juicy ;  and  alter  fermenta- 
tion a  fine  red  wine  can  be  pressed  from  the 
sldna,  which  contain  the  coloring  matter.  Sp. 
gr.  90° ;  acidj  6.  The  Louisiana  was  intro- 
duced into  MiBBonri  by  Frederick  Udncb  of 
Warren  county,  who  received  it  from  Mr. 
Th6ard  of  New  Orleans  about  1865.  Mr. 
Thiard  was  podtive  that  it  had  been  imported 
from  France,  but  it  is  bo  nearly  related  to  the 
Herbemont  uiat  a  mistake  may  have  occurred. 
Its  wme  is  perhaps  the  best  of  its  class  we  yet 
have  in  America,  fully  equallmg  the  finest  Rhine 
wine,  of  flne  golden  color,  eionisite  flavor, 
and  great  bodv  smooth  and  rich,  but  is  yet 
very  scarce  and  high-priced.  It  is  a  tme  o^i- 
net  wine.  Sp.  gr.  110°;  acid,  5.  The  RnlaD- 
der  or  St.  Geneyieve  was  first  cultivated  at  St 
Genevieve,  Mo.,  by  some  of  the  French  setUers. 
It  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  vine 
growers  at  Hermann  by  Mr.  Looia  L.  Koch 
of  Golconda,  HI.,  nnder  its  present  name 
of  Rulander,  and  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vat«d  there.  Mr.  Peter  Weitzenecker,  near 
St  Lonis,  also  cultivated  it  at  an  early  date, 
under  the  name  of  Rothelben.  Its  wine  la 
of  golden  yellow  color,  sometimes  having  a 
brownish  yellow  tint,  with  great  body  and  very 
flue  flavor,  standing  midway  between  a  choice 
hock  and  a  sherry,  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both.  It  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium as  the  beet  light-colored  wine  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  1868,  about  2G  varieties  of  the 
choicest  wines  oompeting.  Sp.  gr.  110°;  aoid,6. 
The  Taylor  or  Bullitt  ori^nated  with  Judge 
Taylor  of  Kentucky.  It  is  the  only  white 
wine  grape  belonging  to  the  cord^folin  class  of 
which  wine  has  yet  been  made.  It  makes  a 
wine  of  a  straw  color,  of  fine  flavor,  closely  re- 
sembling the  German  Rieesling,  heavy  body, 
and  very  sprightly.  Were  the  grape  a  surer 
crop  tiian  it  has  yet  proved  to  be,  it  would  be 
extensively  cultivated.  Sp.  gr.  of  must,  100° ; 
acid,  Si-  2.  £ed  Wine*.  In  the  labnaea  class 
of  grapes  the  Concord  takes  the  lead,  aa  it  will 
succeed  anywhere,  on  any  soil,  and  is  healthy, 
hardy,  and  exceedingly  productive.  There  is 
perhaps  as  much  wine  made  from  it  as  from 
the  Catawba,  and  it  is  effectually  and  truly  tho 
poor  man's  wine,  as  it  con  be  produced  very 
cheaply,  and  has  a  peculiar  enlivening  and  In- 
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be  made  cheaper.  It  origianted  with  Mr. 
Ball  of  Oonoord,  Mass.,  about  1S04,  bat  was 
not  tailj  appreciated  at  tbe  east.  In  IBCS  it 
was  introduced  into  Miasouri  by  George  Hus- 
Duinn  of  Hermann,  and  also  abont  the  same 
time  or  somewhat  later  by  Frederick  MOnch 
<^  Warren  ooonty.  The  ^r«t  wine  was  made 
of  it  by  George  Hnamann  in  tlie  autnmn  of 
1867.  It  foand  nniversal  favor,  and  tbe  wine 
spread  rapidly  over  the  western  states,  Now 
it  is  raiseil  everywhere  and  has  become  the 
grape  fbr  the  million.  Ita  frait  and  wine  are 
much  finer  at  tbe  west  than  at  the  east  The 
wine,  if  fermented  on  the  hnaks,  varies  from 
bright  red  to  dark  red,  has  a  strong  native  fla- 
vor resembling  strawberries,  ia  slightly  astrin- 
gent, sprightly,  and  invigorating.  If  the  grapes 
at6  pressed  as  soon  as  moslied,  it  makes  a 
wbtte  or  yellow  wine,  which  is  now  coming 
into  nse  as  a  aabstitate  for  Catawba.  It  also 
nukes  a  very  fine  eparkUng  wine,  and  is 
largely  manafaotnred  mto  the  latt«r  variety. 
Sp.  gr.  7C°;  acid,  5.  The  Creveling,  Bloom, 
or  Catawisaa  originated  at  or  near  Catawissa, 
Columbia  ooonty.  Pa.  It  makes  a  claret  wine 
of  very  fine  flavor,  without  the  foziness  of  the 
Concord,  and  which  finds  more  favor  with 
Enropeans  than  the  Concord.  It  ia  bnt  moder- 
ately productive,  however,  and,  although  a 
finer  table  grape  than  the  Concord,  will  hardly 
boDome  so  popular  as  a  wine  grape.  It  has 
mnch  of  the  (tati^alit  character,  and  may  l>e  a 
hybrid  between  lahrutea  and  aitiealU.  Bp. 
gr.  76' ;  acid,  6.  The  Hartford  prolific  ia  an 
old  variety,  raised  by  Hr,  Steele  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Its  wine  is  very  li^bt  and  foxy,  other- 
wise resembling  Concord  in  color  and  oharao- 
ter,  but  hardly  so  good.  It  is  but  little  culti- 
vated as  a  wine  grape,  although  it  yields 
abnndantly.  Sp.  gr.  70° ;  add,  S.  The  Ives 
is  an  aoddental  seedling  produced  by  Henry 
Ives,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whence  it  was  dis- 
■eminated  all  over  Uto  west  It  is  productive 
and  haidy,  but  has  been  mnch  overprused. 
Itx  wine  is  a  fair  claret,  with  a  less  foxy  fla- 
vor than  tbe  Hartford  or  Concord,  of  a  dark 
color  and  a  good  deal  of  astringenoy,  in  quality 
midway  between  the  Concord  nnd  Norton, 
ai  produced  at  the  west.  Sp.  gr.  S0°  ;  acid,  6. 
Rogers^B  hybrid  No.  2  originated  with  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and,  thongb  hardly 
tbought  worthy  of  a  name  at  the  east  because 
of  ita  Iat«  ripening,  is  valuable  at  the  west,  be- 
ing productive  and  hardy,  and  producing  a 
wine  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  fair  body,  and 
peculiar  but  agreeable  flavor,  very  sprightly 
and  refreshing.  Sp.  gr,  80° ;  acid,  6.  Tbe 
Wilder  (Rogers's  hybrid  No.  4),  of  the  same 
origin,  is  very  prodnctive,  and  makes  a  pleasant, 
light  red  wine,  of  not  mnch  character,  bnt  a 
good  summer  drink,  generally  preferred  to 
Concord.     8p.  gr.   78°;   acid,  4.    The  Tele- 


graph originated  in  a  dooryard  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  first  disseminated  by  Major 
Freas  of  the  "Germantown  Telegraph."  The 
vine  is  very  prodnetive,  healthy,  and  hardy, 
and  makes  a  fair  wine,  of  claret  character 
and  agreeable  flavor.  Bp,  gr.  80°;  add,  5. 
— Among  red  wine  grapes  of  the  attitalis 
oloBs,  the  Alvey  or  Hsgor,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Harvey  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  one  of  the  best 
grapes  in  qnolity,  sueceeding  well  in  many 
parts  of  the  south.  Its  wine  resembles  the  flner 
Bordesnx  wines  in  character  and  flavor,  and, 
if  the  grape  shonid  prove  adqited  to  extenmve 
onltivation,  wonld  soon  become  very  popniar  in 
the  market  Sp.  gr.  90° ;  acid,  5.  The  Oynthi- 
ana  was  introdnced  to  general  oultnre  by  George 
Hnsmonn  of  Hermann,  Mo.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Arkansas;  hence  its  syno- 
nyme,  Bed  River.  Gnttings  were  received 
from  WiUiom  R.  Prince  of  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
about  1BS8.  The  vine  closely  resembles  Nor- 
ton's Virginia,  bnt  the  frnit  is  sweeter  and 
more  juicy,  and  the  wine  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character,  resembling  the  choicest  Bni^nn- 
dy,  very  dark,  at  great  body,  and  on  ezqmsite 
spioy  flavor.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  tbe 
beat  of  American  red  wines,  and  may  safely  en- 
ter the  lists  with  the  beet  brands  of  Bnrgnndy ; 
while  the  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  Uie 
vine  makes  it  well  adapted  to  general  onltiva- 
tion.  Sp.  gr.  ISO";  aoid,4.  The  Devereanz ia 
a  southern  grape,  closely  related  to  the  Eerbe- 
mont  Itis  very  uncertain  in  ita  crop,  bnt  mitkee 
a  splendid  dark  red  wine  of  the  Bnrgnndy  daso, 
the  only  rival  to  the  wine  of  the  Cyntbiana  now 
prodaced,  and  perhaps  snrpaanng  it  in  smooth- 
nees  and  delicacy,  tnough  not  as  aromatic  and 
spicy.  Sp.gr.  10fi°;  acid,  4.  Norton's  Tir- 
gmia  (erroneously  called  Norton's  seedling) 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Norton  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  was  found  by  him  on  an  island  in  the 
James  river.  It  was  fir^  popnlarixed  by  the 
grape  growers  of  Hermann,  where  it  was  in- 
trodnced abont  1860  by  Mr.  Hwnrichs  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Dr.  Eehr  from  Wheeling,  Va. 
After  a  long  and  patient  trial,  it  has  gradu- 
ally spread  over  tbe  west  to  snob  an  extent 
that  its  wine  is  known  and  mode  everywhere. 
and  recognized  as  tbe  best  medical  wine  of 
America.  It  ia  dark  red,  almost  black,  very 
heavy,  astringent,  and  of  strong  flavor,  some- 
what resembling  the  flavor  of  green  cof^  It 
is  a  remedy  against  bowel  complaints,  chronic 
diarrhmas,  and  annimer  complaints  in  children, 


appreciated  in  Europe  as  one  of  tiie  best  red 
winea  of  the  world.  Sp.  gr.  110°;  acid,  4. — 
Of  tbe  eord^olia  class,  the  Clinton  origi- 
nated in  New  York  about  1832.  It  is  exten- 
sively planted,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made 
from  it,  especially  in  the  northern  etalM ;  but 
it  is  a  very  rampant  grower,  and  much  subject 
to  tbe  attacks  of  tbe  gall  lonse.     It  makes  a 
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good  dark  heav;  claret,  if  the  grapes  are  nell 
ripened,  with  rather  a  pleasant  wintergreen 
flavor,  liked  by  gome.  bp.  gr.  90° ;  acid,  6. 
ITie  Franklin,  probably  a  seedling  of  the  fore- 
going, is  very  productive  and  hardy,  and  pro- 
duces wine  of  similar  character  bnt  inferior  to 
Clinton.  Sp.  gr,  80";  acid,  8.  The  Marion, 
belongii^  to  the  same  cIabs,  makes  a  fair  red 
wine,  but  is  hardly  worth  cultivating  when  bet- 
ter varieties  are  abundant.  Sp.  gr.  88° ;  acid, 
6.  3.  SAerry  Wina.  The  Cunningham  origi- 
nated in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jacob  Cunningham, 
Prince  Edward  connty,  Va.,  abont  1613,  and 
proved  so  thrifty  and  hardy  that  it  covered  an 
arbor  GO  feet  long  and  12  feet  high.  Mr.  Bam- 
nel  Venable  then  cnltivated  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  his  vineyard  in  Prince  Edward,  and 
was  probably  the  first  who  made  wine  from  it, 
very  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  is  now 
largely  cultivated  at  Hermann  and  Blufiton, 
Mo.  Its  wine  is  brownish  yellow,  of  great 
body,  and  flne,  sherry-like  fiavor;  and  as  the 
vine  is  a  rampant  grower  and  abundant  bearer, 
it  woald  be  a  favorite  grape  were  it  not  some- 
what tender,  and  only  adapted  to  dry  hillsides. 
Bp.  gr.  100° ;  acid,  S.  The  Hermann  originated 
with  Francis  LangendSrfer,  near  Hermann,  Mo,, 
andSrstfrnitedinlSSS.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Nor- 
ton's Virginia,  esoeedingiy  hardy,  healthy,  and 
prodnotive.  It  may  be  too  late  for  extreme 
northern  localities,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  profitablevarietiesfor  the  west  and  south. 
The  wine,  if  properly  handled,  is  of  a  brownish 
goldencolor,  with  traesherry  flavor,  very  heaTy, 
and  exceedingly  fragrant  and  spicy.  Con- 
noisseurs liave  preferred  it,  to  the  finest  imported 
aherriea.  8p.  gr.  106°;  acid  4, — Wine*  of  the 
Southing  Atlantic  Statu.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies of  the  fine  exclusively  confined  to  the 
southern  states,  which  will  not  snoceed  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  value  of  which  for 
wine  authorities  still  difi'er.  1.  Yiti*  tulpinia 
or  Totund^olia  (the  mnscadine  or  BoJlaoe). 
To  this  apeoies  may  be  referred  the  Scnpper- 
nong,  and  its  seedJings,  the  Thomas,  Flow- 
ers, and  Hish.  The  vine  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  epeciea,  the  bark  being  smooth, 
the  leaves  round  and  glossy,  and  the  fruit  pro- 
duced in  clnsters  of  from  three  to  twelve  ber- 
ries, which  drop  fVom  the  stem  when  fully  ripe. 
Aa  wine  has  generally  been  made  at  the  south 
so  far  by  an  addition  of  sngor  and  even  alcohol, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  its  true  merits. 
One  of  the  best  winea  is  made  by  Germans  at 
Aiken,  8.  C,  where  there  are  very  extensive 
Tineyards.  The  white  Scuppemong  seems  to 
be  deficient  in  sugar,  ae  its  must  seldom  ranges 
above  S0°,'  and  to  contain  so  much  gluten  that 
it  is  very  sluggish  In  fermentation.  But  al- 
though most  of  the  most,  even  now,  has  sugar 
or  alcohol  added  to  it  in  fermentation,  it  seems 
that  a  good  stiU  and  also  sparkling  wine  may 
be  made  of  it;  and  as  the  grape  produces 
abundantly,  and  b  very  healthy,  it  may  become 
a  great  eonroe  of  profit  to  the  south.  Its  wine 
is  generally  pale  yellow,  of  strong  flavor  and 


heavy  body,  and  the  vines  are  said  to  produce 

after  the  10th  year  from  T50  to  1,500  gallons  to 
the  acre.  Sp.  gr.  60° ;  acid,  4.  2.  Vitiimiutait- 
geiitia,  or  mustang  grape.  This  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  tbe  woods  of  Texas,  where  it 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  treea  So  iar 
ae  known,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate it.  The  berry  is  lai^e,  black  or 
purple,  and  contains  a  very  acrid  Juice.  It 
is  said  to  produce  a  wine  resembling  eloret, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  made  from  the 
wild  vines  every  autnmn.  11.  Whtes  of  thb 
Pacific  Coast.  "The  history  of  grape  culture 
in  California,"  says  Charles  Beukl  in  his  work 
"California,"  "takes  its  rise  in  the  sonthem 
districts  of  the  state. '  The  vine  was  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  tbe  Gatho- 
Uo  misrions.  The  pious  monks  had  brought 
their  native  thirst  iroro  the  sonny  fields  of 
Spain,  and  longed  to  quench  it  in  California. 
Iney  began  by  sending  for  targe  nurabera  of 
Spanish  and  French  cuttinga,  which,  however, 
were  found  not  to  thrive  wnea  planted.  They 
grew,  bnt  bore  httle  frnit,  and  only  at  inter- 
vals. A  ship  which  brought  the  monks  th^ 
regnlar  supplies  once  had  some  fine  raisins  on 
board.  One  of  tbe  misuonaries  planted  the 
seeds,  and  the  experiment  succeeded;  the 
vines  flourished  to  admiration,  and  bore  superb 
grapes.  Large  plantations  were  then  made, 
witli  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  at  the  misuon  of 
San  Gabriel,  in  Los  Angeles  oonnty."  The 
grape  originally  planted  by  the  misdonaries  is 
called  Los  Angelea,  and  was  the  only  one  cul- 
tivated in  California  to  the  year  1820.  At  that 
date  a  new  variety  was  introduced  in  the 
Sonoma  valley,  believed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Madeira.  This  new  variety,  and  the  old 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  Los  AnKelee,  ore 
known  as  mie^on  grapes,  or  Califorma  grapes, 
and  still  constitute  two  thirds  of  aQ  the  vines 
grown  in  the  state.  New  varieties,  however, 
have  been  introduced,  partly  from  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  and  partly  from  the  At- 
lantic states.  At  the  present  day  some  200 
kinds  of  grapes  are  raised  and  tried  in  Califtn^ 
nia,  all  of  wnich  seem  to  succeed.  Those  most 
frequently  met  with  are:  of  European  or  Ari- 
atie  on^3i,  the  Riessling,  Tokay,  muscatel, 
black  Hamburg,  Chasselas ;  of  American  origin, 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Concord,  Ives,  Herbemont, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Salem,  and  many  others. 
The  intelligent  and  workmanlike  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  the  management  and  sale  of  its  prod- 
ucts, are  of  recent  date.  The  long  experience 
of  other  countries  is  still  wanting  tJiere^  so  that 
many  and  grave  difficulties  are  encountered. 
For  some  time  the  vine  was  usually  planted  tn 
level  river  bottoms,  and  even  on  wide  plwns, 
and  the  vines  were  supposed  to  require  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  It  is  now  ascertain&d  that  the 
vines  planted  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  as  is  usual 
in  Germany  and  France,  succeed  for  better 
than  the  vineyards  on  open  plains,  and  produce 
wine  generally  heavier  and  of  finer  fiavor. 
The  largest  vineyard  in  California  b  that  of  th^ 
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Daena  Vista  compan;  in  the  Soaoma  valley, 
n-bich  containa  460  acres  and  806,000  vines. 
The  same  valley,  which  is  very  beantiftil,  shel- 
tered agUDBt  the  winds,  and  free  from  fog, 
also  contains  the  Rhine  farm,  laid  oat  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Gnndlach,  in  company  with  Mr.  Emil 
Dresel.  Gen.  B.  D.  Wilson  of  San  Gabriel  has 
also  260  acres  in  vines.  The  total  number  of 
Tinea  growing  in  California  at  the  opening 
of  1870  was  22,548,815.  The  connties  most 
actively  engaged  in  grape-growing  are  Los 
Angeles,  4,000,000  vines  in  1870;  Sonoma, 
3,260,000;  Sacramento,  1,718,914;  Amador, 
1,083,000 ;  El  Dorado,  1,867,895 ;  Solano, 
1,128,000;  Santa  Clara,  1,000,000.  In  1808, 
2,676,660  gaUonsofwine  and  181,016  of  brandy 
were  proouced.  According  to  local  authon- 
ties,  the  wine  yield  of  the  state  for  1870  was 
from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  gallons,  altfaongh 
the  federal  census  of  that  year  gives  only 
1,814,668.  The  "Wina  Dealers' Garotte  "  esti- 
mates the  prodnce  of  1871  at  6,000,000;  others 
place  it  ss  high  as  7,000,000  or  8,000,000. 
The  aggregate  valne  of  the  vintage  of  Califor- 
nia, inolnding  $400,000  as  the  cash  value  of 
gruwa  marketed  for  other  purposes  than  wine 
maibing,  may  be  put  down  at  |2,GOO,000. 
The  kmda  of  wines  produced  in  California  are 
as  foUows;  1.  Wkiu  Wineg.  The  California 
Hock  is  of  a  bright  straw  color,  somewhat 
variable  in  bonqnet  and  quality,  according  to 
the  place  of  growth,  varieties  of  graptes  used, 
and  the  skill  of  the  producer;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally far  stronger,  more  fiery  and  apt  to  intoxi- 
cate the  unwary  than  the  Rhine  winp-  It  is 
smtx)ther,  but  has  little  of  the  ezqnr^  hoa- 
qnet  of  the  Rhine  wines,  and  their 'enliven- 
ing and  exhilarating  qoBlities.  Of  all  the 
winea  of  California,  this  is  most  consumed 
in  the  Atlautio  states,  and  is  aometjmes  sold  as 
Rhine  wine.  The  Port,  principally  raised  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  dark  red,  strong  and  aweet, 
very  probably  made  so  by  the  addition  of  sugar 
and  alcohol,  like  its  European  nameaake.  An- 
gelica is  a  sweet  wine,  a  favorite  among  ladies. 
It  is  not  a  pure  wine,  as  alcohol,  distilled  from 
grapes,  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  therefore  amnoh 
stronger  wine  than  many  suppose.  Madeira, 
sherry,  mnscntel,  and  claret  are  all  made,  bat 
only  in  smaller  qnantiti^  and  not  highly  es- 
teemed. 2.  Sparkling  Winet.  The  brothers 
Sansevain  first  undertook  to  make  Bparkling 
winee  in  1837,  bnt  withont  success,  lliey  and 
some  others  who  turned  their  attention  to  the 
snl^'ect  suffered  great  loss  in  nnmerons  ex- 
periments, which  resulted  at  last,  however,  in 
making  a  good  sparkling  wine  from  the  grapes 
of  California,  llie  BnenaViata  company  have 
pnraned  this  enterprise  with  great  success  since 
1863,  and  Isidor  Landsberger  and  company  pre- 
pare monthly  between  800  and  1,000  bottles. 
It  is  rather  too  heavy  in  body,  however,  and 
lacks  the  eprightlinesB  and  ethereal  qualities  of 
the  best  imported  French  and  German  sparkling 
wines,  as  tuao  of  the  q)arkling  Catawbas,  Oon- 
oordfl,  and  other  varieties  made  in  the  AtJantio 


states.  TheprioesoftheOalifomiawinesfinctn- 
ftte  a  good  deal,  but  it  Is  perhaps  the  only  oonntry 
where  wine  at  its  place  of  production  is  cheaper 
thsn  milk.  In  August,  1869,  &  gallon  of  or- 
dinary wine  brought  30  cts.  at  Anaheim  and 
Los  Angeles,  while  &  gallon  of  milk  cost  60  eta. 
— The  wines  of  New  Mexico  resemble  those 
of  California  very  much  in  character,  bnt  are 
rarely  in  the  market.  This  may  partly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  isolated  position  and  inac- 
ceiMbility  of  the  country,  partly  by  the  indo- 
lence of  the  manufacturers.  During  the  last 
few  years  grape  culture  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  Oregon,  and  it  seems  both 
native  and  foreign  varieties  thrive  there  equally 
welL — It  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approxi- 
mate statement  of  the  amount  of  the  wine  in- 
terest in  the  United  States.  There  are  hardly 
any  trustworthy  statistics  to  be  gathered,  as 
the  manufacture  is  spread  over  so  vast  a 
territory,  of  which  many  portions  are  yet  bnt 
thinly  iobabited.  The  following  statistics  are 
mostly  derived  from  private  sources,  and  should 
only  be  taken  as  approximate : 


IndluL ISO.Ooa 

NoniiCuvUiw.....  40,000 

Mlchinn 40.000 

w«tyirgiiiu. ss.ooo 

Tirginii sa;Oaa 


N«ir  Medoo. . . 
SewJmey.... 


80.000 


MuTliai 


ao.000 

l^aao 

l^ooo 
10,000 
10.000 


G,ODI) 


OUht  BIUh  ud  Ter.       ^000 
Total W,000,(X» 

Of  this  amount  6,040,000  gallons  would  come 
from  the  Pacific  and  14,060,000,  from  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  varieties  of  the  Atiantic 
states,  and  their  approximate  value  from  the 
producer  to  the  dealer,  may  be  estimated  as 
follows ; 

Citawha ftOOaOOO      W  7B 

CoDoord 4,000.000        0  Co 

NortoD'i  Vltglitli. 1.000^000        1  no 


1000.000 


DO0.OOO 

itw,ooo 


BeappenoDtf . 

Othor  nricSa... 

ToUL li,0«a,000  111441,601) 

To  this  may  be  added : 

Fra  grspH  nxuimwd 16,000.000 

For  cnp«  TlD«  ud  mp*  wood 0,000,000 

rarGniidydlatUlBdiMmKnp«,hiuk*,aiidlMi,..  1.000,000 

Total  ptodnnt  ot  Tlnsjard*  of  tba  AUuUo  Statts..  t31,l*TJM0 

If  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  grape 
culture  has  really  assumed  importance  only 
within  the  last  10  years,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  be  trebled  within  the  next 
26  years,  and  become  a  vast  source  of  national 
wealth. 
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See  Vbspoooi. 
wa  at  tiie  Netherlanda, 
in  the  prOTinoe  of  Utrecht,  with  a  port  on  the 
liver  Eem,  about  10  m.  fh>m  its  mouth  in  the 
Zayder-Zee,  and  12  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Utrecht; 
pop.  in  1867,  18,2G8,  nearl;  half  Roman  Catiio- 
lioB.  It  had  7IUU1U  factories  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len etitffa,  ut  iudastrial  school,  a  lAtin  school, 
and  a  Joneenist  seminarj.  Corn  and  tobacco 
ore  cultivated  very  exten«velf  in  the  vidnity, 
and  a  brisk  trade  is  earned  oil. 

JJKS,  Edward  B.,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bishop  of  the  MetbodiBt  Episcopal  church, 
bom  at  Amesrille,  Ohio,  May  20,  1806.  In 
1826  he  entered  the  Ohio  nniversity  at  Athena, 
and  in  1828  opened  a  hi^  school  at  Lebanon, 
111.,  which  was  the  germ  of  McKendrea  col- 
lege. After  remaining  here  untU  1880,  he  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  as  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  conference.  Being  one  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  general  conferenoe  of  1840,  he 
was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
missionary  society  for  the  south  and  west. 
From  1844  to  18G2  he  was  a  presiding  elder  in 
the  Indiana  conference,  and  was  then  elected 
bishop.  He  was  the  first  Ueth[>dist  bishop  to 
visit  the  Pacific  coast.  Dnring  the  oivil  war 
he  served  on  several  important  commissions. 
Since  1861  he  has  resided  in  Baltimore. 

AMES,  Fbber,  an  American  orator,  states- 
man, and  political  writer,  born  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  April  e,  1T58,  died  there,  July  4,  1808. 
His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  died  when 
the  son  was  but  6  years  old,  but  his  loas  was 
in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  enerCT  and 
good  sense  of  his  widow,  fisher  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  16.  His 
youth,  the  disturbed  state  of  peblic  affiurs,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  family  means,  delayed 
for  several  years  his  entrance  into  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  During  this  interval,  how- 
ever, he  was  busily  edncating  himself  by  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  English  clashes.  In 
1T81  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  his  native  town.  Bat  it  was  hie 
political  essays  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  nn- 
der  the  agnatures  of  Bmtna  and  Camiilna,  that 
first  made  his  abilities  generally  known.  When 
their  aathorship  was  discovered,  he  entered 
into  private  and  poiitical  intimacy  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  own  state  and  elsewhere, 
who  were  afterward  the  prominent  feder- 
alists of  the  Washington  school.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massochnsetts  convention  as- 
sembled in  1T88  for  ratifying  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  with  which  he  recommend- 
ed its  adoption.  When  the  federal  government 
went  into  operation,  Mr.  Ames  was  elected 
the  first  representative  of  his  district,  which 
then  included  Boston,  in  congresa^and  kept  his 
seat  dnring  the  eight  years  of  Washington's 
administration.  His  readiness  in  debate  and 
the  splendor  of  his  set  speeches  place  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  advocating  the  ap- 


AME8 

propriation  reqnired  for  the  execntion  of  Jvfi 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  uts 
opposite  party  moved  on  a^onmment,  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  boose  was  Dot  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  dwell  calmly  on  the  qnestioa  when 
fresh  fnHn  the  excitement  of  its  eloqnence.  At 
the  close  of  his  fourth  tenn  Mr.  Ames  left  con- 
gress and  retnmed  to  his  profession.  His  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  at  that  most  excited  period 
was  manifested  by  ft'esh  essays  in  the  newspa- 
pers ;  but  he  took  no  immediate  port  in  politics 
and  accepted  no  office,  excepting  that  of  eiecn- 
tive  councillor  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Smnner.  On  the  death  of  Waahing- 
ton  he  pronoanced  his  enlogy  before  the  legia- 
latnre  of  MaesachusettB.  Ilie  gradual  failnre 
of  his  health  compelled  him  soon  to  withdraw 
from  the  active  practice  of  his  profeesitHi,  and 
he  spent  the  lait  years  of  his  life  in  philo- 
sophic retirement  He  was  married  in  1792 
to  Frances,  daughter  of  John  WorthingUm  of 
Springfield,  and  in  the  occupations  of  domestic 
life,  Uie  superintendence  of  his  Arm  oQd 
orchards,  the  stndy  of  literature,  and  the  soci- 
ety of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  his  life  wore 
away  peoceAilly  and  happily.  The  chief  draw- 
bock  to  hissatisfactJon  wasfonnd  in  the  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  Aiture  of  his  cotintr; 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  republican 
government,  which  he  felt  in  common  with 
most  of  his  school  of  politics.  Hia  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  one  volniue 
soon  after  his  death,  with  a  memoir  writ> 
ten  by  the  Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirklgjid. 
An  enli^ed  edition,  in  two  volumes,  appeared 
in  186^^  ^ted  by  his  eon,  Mr.  Seth  Ames,  of 
Combnuge,  Mass,  The  first  volume  of  this 
edition  is  composed  of  his  letters,  and  thej 
add  to  his  former  repntation  that  of  one  of  tJie 
livelieet,  wittiest,  and  most  gracefid  of  letter- 
writers.  His  orations,  esaaya,  and  letters  aro 
of  the  highest  excellenco  in  their  several  de- 
partments, althou^  the  exuberanoe  of  his 
unagination,  displayed  in  the  mnltitode  and 
splendor  of  his  met^hors  and  iUustratious,  is 
sometimes  perhaps  a  littio  eicesdve,  notwith- 
standing  their  felicity  and  appoeiteDess.  His 
appearance  was  attractive,  his  manners  gentle 
and  preposseenng,  the  play  of  his  wit  and 
imagination  brilliant  and  incessant.  Many  of 
his  ioTU  moU  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

IHES,  iMUfik,  an  American  portrait  painter, 
bom  in  Roxbnry,  N".  H.,  about  1825,  died  Oct. 
80,  1872.  He  practised  his  art  many  years  in 
Boston.  Amonghischiefworksareportrwtsof 
Pius  IX.,  Rachel,  Daniel  Webster,  Rafus  Choate, 
and  President  Felton  of  Harvard  college.  His 
"Death  of  Webster,"  a  large  compoeition  con- 
toning  a  number  of  figures,  lias  been  engraved. 

AMES,  Jnepk,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in 
Yarmouth,  Jan.  28,  168B,  died  Oct  7,  1769. 
He  was  a  ship  chandler  or  an  ironmonger  in 
Wapping,  London,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  Typographical  Antiqnitiea,  being  an  Historictd 
Account  of  Printing  in  England,  with  some 
Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Pnnters."    It  waa  s 
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TalnaUe  compilation,  and  made  more  bo  bf  the 
rabaeqaent  additions  of  Herbert  and  Dr.  IKtt- 
din.  He  wea  tlie  aathor  of  some  other  anti- 
qnarian  workf,  was  a  fellow  of  the  roj^al  so- 
oiet7,  and  secretary  of  the  ant^qnarian  society 
from  1741  till  hie  death. 

AME8,WIHfaui,  D.  D.,  an  EnglUh  Independent 
divine,  bom  in  Norfolk  county  in  15T6,  died  in 
Rotterdam  inNovember.lSSa.  Be  was  educated 
at  Ohmt's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  feUow.  Jn  the  raign  of  James  I.  be  left 
the  muversity  in  order  to  avoid  cxpnlMon  for 
nonconformity,  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  became  minister  of  an  English  ohuroh.  6ab- 
seqnently  he  filled  for  twelve  years  the  chair 
of  divinity  of  the  aniversity  of  Franeker.  He 
then  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  iiit«Dded  to 
emigrate  to  New  England,  bnt  this  desini  was 
fhistrated  by  his  death.  His  widow  and  chil- 
dren, however,  did  stdl  for  America.  He  left 
many  controversial  writings  agunst  the  Armin- 
iana  and  others,  and  bU  Medulla  Theotogia 
was  fiunoos  in  its  day. 

IMESBIUT,  a  town  of  Essex  coanty,  Mass., 
abont  40  m.  N.  of  Boston,  and  6  m.  N.  W. 
of  Newbnryport,  extending  trom  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Merrimaok  river  to  flie  New  Hampshire 
Ime;  pop.  in  1870,  5,681.  A  branch  of  the 
Eastern  r^road  extends  from  Salisbury  to  this 
pmnt.  Manafactnring  is  extensively  pursned. 
The  town  contains  5  woollen  mills,  with  46 
sets  of  maehinery,  using  annually  ^1,267,600 
worth  of  stock,  and  employing  370  males  and 
873  females ;  1  brickyard,  2  manufactories  of 
hats  and  caps,  18  of  carriages,  I  of  carriage 
wheels,  S  of  harnesses,  8  saw  mills,  and  31 
blacksmith  shops.  There  are  several  churches, 
good  schools,  and  a  weekly  newquper.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  poet  John  G.  Whittier,  who  is 
fV«qaently  called  the  bard  of  Amesbury.  Jonah 
Baiilett,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  signers  of  tbe  dec- 
laration of  independence,  was  bom  here  in 
1729; 

AMBtHTST  (Or.  ipf^vorot,  preventing  intozi- 
cation,  so  named  because  it  was  eappoeed  by 
the  audent  Persians  that  cups  made  of  it  would 
prevent  the  liquor  they  contained  from  intoxi- 
cating), a  stone  connsting  of  crystallized  quartz 
of  a  purple  or  bloish  violet  color,  probably  de- 
rived from  a  very  small  amount  of  oxide  of 
manganese  or,  according  to  HebtE,  from  a 
compound  of  iron  and  soda.  The  color  is  not 
always  nniformly  diflbsed  through  it,  and  is 
less  brilliant  by  candlelight  The  name  waa 
used  by  the  ancients  for  several  other  minerals, 
which  had  a  color  similar  to  the  amethyst.  In 
mineralogy,  amethyst  is  that  variety  of  quartz 
that  exhibits  a  wrinkled  fracture,  instead  of 
the  usual  conchoidal  one. — For  oriental  ame- 
thyst, see  Sappiueb. 

UIGA}  a  river  in  Siberia,  which  rises  in  the 
Tablonnoy  monntwn  range,  flows  in  a  N.  N.  E, 
direction  nearly  460  m.,  and  falls  into  tbe  Aldan, 
the  principal  eastern  afBucnt  of  the  Lena.  At  its 
passage  through  the  village  of  Amginek,  where 
it  ia  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep  rocks  up- 


ward of  80  feet  in  height,  It  attmns  a  breadth  of 
8,000  feet 

IMHiSIC  UireEACE,  the  langnage  of  Am- 
bara,  the  largest  division  of  Abyssinia,  includ- 
ing all  that  portion  which  liesbetween  the  Blue 
NUe  and  the  Tacazze  rivers,  and  having  Lake 
Tzana  in  the  centre.  It  is  spoken  wiUt  some 
variations  of  dialect  throughout  Abyssinia,  and 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  therefore  essential  to  an 
Abyssinian  traveller.  It  is  of  ancient  Semitic 
ori^n,  and  related  to  tbe  old  Ethiopian  or  Geez, 
which  it  superseded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century  as  the  language  of  tbe  court,  and 
gradually  also  as  the  popular  idiom.  It  resem- 
blea,  however,  the  Geez  mnch  less  than  does 
the  Tigr£,  the  dialect  of  the  northern  province  of 
Abyssmia,  being  to  a  great  degree  corrupted 
by  non-Semitic  African  admixtures,  and  stinted 
in  its  gramiuatical  forms.  Its  alphabet  is  the 
Geez,  dightly  modified.  (See  Etuiopiah  I^m- 
oiTASE.)  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Amhario 
language,  though  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
society  have  published  first  tlie  New  Testament 
(1839)  and  later  the  whole  Bible  m  that  ton^e. 

iMBEMSt,  a  W.  central  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  8.  E.  and  S.  W.  by  tbe  James  river, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge;  area,  418  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  14,800,  of  whom  S,704  were 
colored.  It  abounds  in  flne  scenery,  of  which 
the  passage  of  the  James  river  through  theBlue 
Ridge  is  specially  noted,  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and 
largely  covered  with  forests  and  plantations. 
Tbe  productions  in  1870  were  7G,0e5  bushels 
of  wheat,  160,666  of  com,  117,608  of  oata, 
1,285.471  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  109,778  of  but- 
ter. The  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland, 
and  Great  Sonthem  railroads  pass  through 
the  county.    Capital,  Amherst  Court  House. 

iMHtSffT,  a  town  of  Hampshire  comtty,  Maaa., 
88  m.  W.  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Con- 
necticut river ;  pop.  in  1 870,  4,085.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  town  ^ords  extensive  views  of  the 
Oonnecticnt  valley  and  a^acent  mountain 
ranges.  It  oontuns  5  Congregational  churcfaea, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Episoinial.  The  preparatory 
high  school  is  oooaidered  one  of  the  beet  in  the 
state.  There  are  4  paper  mills,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  preparation  of  palm  leaf  fbr  hat^ 
bonneta,  Ac,  and  one  for  uieir  manufacture. 
A  weekly  newspaper,    and    a   semi-monthly 

eirio^cal  are  published  in  the  town.  I^e 
Basachnsetts  agricultural  college,  with  its  ex- 
tensive dormitories  and  n'eenhouses,  is  abont 
a  mile  N.  of  tbe  town,  and  poesessea  with  other 
objects  of  interest  tbe  Durfee  plant  house,  which 
is  well  stocked  with  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 
Since  its  opening  in  1866  this  institution  has 
become  the  largest  and  most  successful  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  country.  Amherst  college, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  leanung  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  founded  in  thb  town  in  1821,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational- 
istB.  Its  projectors  bad  In  view  the  gratuitous 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  charity  fiind  devoted  exclumvely  to  this 
olgect  now  amounts  to  about  (70,000.     There 
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is  a  large  □umber  of  Bcholonhipfi  avkilBbls  to 
needj  students,  and  no  eameBt  jonnz  man  is 
allowed  to  leave  for  want  of  mone;.  Thia  fund 
now  amoonts  to  1100,000.  The  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Swift  Hoore  was  the  first  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  bj 
the  Rer.  Heman  Humphrey,  who  retained  the 
office  till  184S,  and  performed  important  ser- 
vices to  the  institution,  having  aafeV  carried  it 
through  the  most  perplexing  embarrassments. 
The  Kev.  Edward  llitehcock  followed  him, 
and  resigned  in  1864,  when  the  present  in- 
combent,  the  Bev.  William  A.  Stearns,  D.  D., 
LL  D.,  was  inaagnrated.  Tlie  mansgers  of  the 
institution  bad  to  struggle  against  manj  discour- 
agements at  the  ontset,  and  not  a  dollar  was 
appropriat«d  in  its  aid  from  the  state  treasury 
daring  the  first  25  years  of  its  existence.  The 
state  appropriations  to  the  present  time  amount 
to  962,500,  a  portion  of  which  was  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  "  Massachusetts  Professorship 
of  Natural  nistory."  The  college  has  recwved 
many  mnnificent  donations  from  individuals. 
Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  a  resident  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  col- 
lie, beffldes  giving  to  the  institution  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  UDward  of  $90,000  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  Duilding  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  founding  a  professorship  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  left  a  legacy  for  similar 
purposes  of  nearly  |160,000.  The  next  largest 
giver  is  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  of  Brimfield, 
who  has  contributed  to  the  college  tlTS,O00. 
The  donations  of  the  Hon.  Samael  Williston,  an 
eminent  manufacturer  in  Easthampton,  Mass., 
who  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  institution,  amount  to  at>out  $15Q,- 
000.  The  funds  for  the  college  church  recently 
erected  were  given  by  W.  T.  Stearns,  son  of 
the  president  of  the  college.  Amherst  coUego 
has  13  pubUc  buildings  besides  the  president's 
house,  inclnding  an  edifice  for  scientific  and 
other  purposes  recentiy  built  at  the  cost  of  more 
than  tlS0,OOO,  and  a  church  for  such  as  do 
not  prefer  to  worship  with  other  denomina- 
tions. In  the  tower  is  a  cbime  of  bells,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  George  Howe  of  Boston, 
and  beneath  it  a  small  room  for  tablets  in  com- 
memoration of  the  young  men  who  fell  in  the 
war.  A  gallery  of  art  has  been  started.  In 
1647  a  handsome  edifice  was  erected  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  an 
astronomical  observatory,  chiefiy  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Woods  of  Enfleld.  The 
library,  a  fine  building,  was  oonstmoted  in 
16o3,  of  Pelham  granite.  The  college  possesses 
a  vol  uable  philoeophical  and  astronomical  appa- 
ratus, an  extensive  geolo^cal  and  conchological 
museum,  collections  of  meteorites  and  geologi- 
cal specimens,  a  Nineveh  gallery  containing 
about  200  specimens  from  tlie  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  a  museum  of  Indian  | 
relics,  and  the  Hitchcock  ichnological  collec-  ' 
tion.  In  this  unique  cabinet,  named  after  the  | 
late  President  Hitchcock,  are  to  be  found  about 
1,400   specimens,  containing  at  least  20,000  I 
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tracks  of  animals  in  stone,  tiwether  with  plas- 
ter and  clay  casta  of  tracks  of  living  and  fossil 
animals.  There  is  in  the  curriculum  a  regoJar 
department  of  physical  training,  under  the  care 
of  a  physioian.  There  are  13  professors  and 
8  lecturers  and  instructors.  The  libraries  of 
the  college  and  various  literary  societies  con- 
tain about  8S,000  volumes.  The  number  of 
under  graduates  is  244.  In  1869  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  1,82S,  of  whom  1,44D 
survived.  Of  the  whole  number,  761  became 
clergymen,  76  misMonaries,  129  phystcians,  ISn 
lawyers,  and  208  teachers. 

IHHEIST,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  in  laL 
16°  6'  N.,  Ion.  97°  26'  E.,  on  a  triangnlar 
peninsula  N.  £.  of  the  gulf  of  Mortabon,  SO  m. 
S.  of  Maulmain ;  pop.  increased  from  6,000  in 
1838  to  20,000  in  1868,  but  nnce  lai^ly  re- 
duced. Itwasfounded  by  the  English  in  18S6, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  pros- 
perity, but  has  been  superseded  by  Maulmain, 
of  which  it  now  constitutes  an  outer  port  and 
a  station  for  pilots.  The  harbor  is  spaciooe  and 
secure,  hnt  the  bar  across  its  entrance  is  dan- 
gerous. The  military  cantonments  are  on  an 
elevation  1^  m.  outside  of  the  town.  It  is  ■ 
resort  of  invalids  from  Manlmdn,  owing  to  its 
salubrious  climate. 

IMHEIST.  1.  Jenry,  baron,  an  Englishgen- 
erot,  bom  in  Kent,  Jon.  29,  1717,  died  Aug.  S, 
]?B7.  Ue  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  14, 
was  present  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy  on  the 
staff  of  Oen.  Ligonier,  and  in  1768  was  sent  to 
America  with  tiie  ranlc  of  mqjor  general.  In 
conjunction  with  Wolfe  and  Prideanx,  he  made 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  French  strongholds 
in  Canada,  for  which  he  received  the  thankaof 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1763  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1770  governor  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  1772~-'B2,  and  again  17S3~-'fi,  when  he 
was  superseded  by  the  dnke  of  York,  and  was 
soon  afterward  made  a  field  marshal.  In  177S 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Amherst  of  Holmesdale ;  and  in  1767 
be  received  a  patent  as  Baron  Amherst  <f 
Montreal.  IL  WUIUH  Pitt,  earl,  and  Viscount 
llolmesdale,  a  British  statesman,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Jan.  14,  177S,  died  March  IS, 
1857.  He  was  British  ambaseador  in  China, 
and  succeeded  Hastjnge  as  governor  ^neral  of 
India  (1828-'7).  Under  his  admmistratioii 
the  Bnrman  war  resulted  in  an  important  ac- 
cession of  British  territory,  and  his  aervioes 
were  rewarded  with  an  earldom  in  1826. 

AMUimilS.    See  AssBaTTTS. 

JJPCE,  orlHlct  (Lat.  amH:tv«,rirt  around), 
a  vestment  worn  by  priests  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  It 
consists  of  a  sauare  linen  cloth  tied  over  the 
neck  and  shonlders,  and  was  originally  used  as 
a  protection  for  the  throat.  After  the  general 
adoption  of  the  crava*  had  rendered  the  amico 
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iiimecessai7  as  a  neckcloth,  it  wbb  retted  for 
the  mgnUicance  which  it  hod  ooqnired  aa  an 
emblem  of  the  clolh  wherewith  the  Saviour 
wu  blindfolded  by  the  Jews  the  ni^t  before 
his  omcifixioD. 

ma,  GiMMul  BatHMa,  an  Italitm  optician  and 
astronomer,  bom  in  Uodena,  March  26, 1764, 
died  in  Florence,  April  10, 18fi3.  He  became  em- 
inent at  an  early  age  for  hie  mathematical  and 
general  acientific  attainments,  and  directed  for 
upward  of  80  yean  the  Florence  obaerratorf. 
He  also  lectured  on  aatronomy,  and  waa  a 
member  of  almost  all  the  learned  academies  of 
Enrope.  Science  is  eepecially  indebted  to  him 
for  his  improrement  of  the  telescope,  of  several 
microscopes,  and  of  the  camera  Incida,  invented 
bj  Uooke  and  Wollaslon.  In  1827  he  made  di- 
optric microscopes,  which  are  sold  with  his 
name  attached,  and,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
proved microscopes  of  Oberh&aser,  are  still  in 
K at  favor.  He  was  assisted  in  bib  labors  by 
son  ViNDESZO,  who  is  profemor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  university  of  Pisa. 

IHlDiS,  Philip  an  English  discoverer,  bom 
in  Hull  in  15G0,  of  a  Breton  family,  members 
of  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  generation  do- 
mesticated in  England,  died  about  1616,  lie 
commanded  one  of  the  two  ships  componng 
the  first  expedition  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  Arthur  Barlow  to  North  America, 
They  tooohcd  at  the  Canorie^  the  West  Indies, 
and  Flondo,  and  then  mode  their  way  north- 
ward along  the  coast  On  July  13,  1684,  they 
entered  Ooracoke  inlet,  and  landed  on  Woco- 
ken  island.  Barren  and  desolate  as  this  part 
of  North  Carolina  now  is,  the  mariner  thought 
it  beaotiiiil,  and  gave  gorgeons  descriptions  of 
it.  The  people  of  the  country  were  Kind  and 
gentle,  and  the  scenery  was  lovely  and  luxuriant 
On  the  return  of  Amidaa  and  Barlow  to  Eng- 
land tiiey  reported  their  discoveries  to  Raleigh, 
who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  on  the 
North  American  continent,  and  from  him  the 
matter  waa  imparted  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  who 
called  the  new  land  "Virginia."  Amidaa  waa 
long  after  in  the  English  maritime  service,  and 
went  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  Newfonnd- 
land  a  few  years  later.  He  died  in  England  a 
few  months  before  Raleigh's  eiecntion. 

miENS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Somme,  70  m.  N,  of  Paris,  on  the 
Bomine,  which  is  navigable  for  small  croft; 
pop.  in  1866,  61,063.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  fine  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades. The  citadel  is  the  only  remnant  of 
the  former  fortifications.  Of  the  ancient  castle 
nothing  remains  bnt  the  crypt,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  tradition  of  St  Firmin's  mar- 
tyrdom. The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe,  is  remarkable 
for  the  splendor  of  its  interior.  Amiens  has  an 
academy,  a  lyceum,  and  a  public  library.  In 
the  place  St.  Michel  is  a  statue  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  was  bora  here.  Amiens  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  French  cotton  industry 
since  the  last  century.     The  cotton  velvet  fac- 
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tories  employ  400  looms,  and  the  other  mann- 
factories  over  8,000.  The  annual  consumption 
of  wool  is  estimated  at  100,000,0001bs.— Amiena 
was  the  Samarobriva  of  the  Romans,  the  pres- 
ent name  being  traced  lo  the  Ambiani,  the 
early  Gallic  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  aces  it 
was  the  centre  of  a  district  then  called  the 
Ami^nois,  and  ruled  by  bishops  of  the  town. 
At  the  end  of  the  12th  centnry  it  was  united  to 
the  French  crown.  Subsequently  it  was  mied 
by  the  dnkes  of  Burgundy,  but  it  reverted  to 
the  j:rown  under  Lonis  XI.  The  Spaniards, 
who  captured  Amiens  in  1SB7,  were  speedily 
dislodged  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  wd  of  Eng- 
lish troops.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  establishing 
gsace  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
atavian  repnblic,  was  ingned  in  1802.  During 
the  Franco-German  war  uie  town  was  occupied 
for  some  tame  by  the  Germans,  after  a  decisive 
victory  won  over  the  French  in  the  vicinity, 
Nov.  2T,  1870. 

AMIOT,  or  Ivytt,  J«Nph,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionary  to  China,  bom  in  Toulon  in 
1718,  died  in  Peking  in  1794.  He  waa  early 
distinguished  for  great  scientific  attainments 
and  indefatigable  industry.  In  1760  he  was 
sent  to  China,  and  al^er  some  stay  at  Macao 
was  called  by  the  emperor  Kien-Inng  to  Peking, 
which  he  reached  Aug.  S2,  17S1,  and  never 
afterward  left  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  entiqoitieB,  histo^,  languages,  and  arts 
of  the  Chinese  and  Uantchus,  he  annually 
sent  to  France  memoirs,  treatises,  and  transla- 
tions which  greatly  extended  European  knowl- 
edge on  these  subjects.  Among  his  works 
pnblished  separately  were :  £loffe  de  la  tille  d* 
Moukdan,  a  translation  of  a  poem  by  the  em- 
peror Kien-lung,  with  numerous  notes  (I7T0) ; 
Art  militairtdt*  CAinoii  (translation,  1772); 
and  Dietionnaire  tatar-mantehou  -franfau 
(3  vols.  4to,  1789),  which  was  edited  by  Lan- 
gl^s,  and  the  types  for  which  were  cut  and  cast 
at  the  expense  of  the  minister  Bertin.  But  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  were  included  in 
the  Mimoiret  eofie«naat  VhUtoire^  Ua  KcUneet 
tt  let  arU  de»  Chiixoit  (16  vols.  4to).  The  list 
of  his  contributions  to  the  first  10  volumes  of 
this  work  occupies  14  columns  of  the  table  of 
oontonts.  His  treatise  on  Chinese  mndo  fills 
most  of  vol.  iv.,  and  his  life  of  Confncina  nearly 
all  of  vol.  xii.  In  vol.  xiii.  there  ia  a  brief 
Mantchoo  grammar  by  him. 

IHTE,  a  river  rinng  in  S.  W.  Mississippi, 
passes  into  Louisiana,  and  reaches  Ascension 
pariah  by  a  southerly  course ;  it  then  turns  and 
flows  8.  E.  and  £.  to  Lake  Manrepas.  It  is 
navigable  by  small  steamboats  for  a  distance 
of  60  miles. 

AUTE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Uisaisaippi,  border- 
ing on  T^-ouisiana,  named  flrom  the  Amite  river, 
which  flows  throngh  its  centre,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  comer  by  the  river  Homochito ;  pop. 
in  18T0,  10,878,  of  whom  6,777  were  colored. 
The  area  was  700  sq.  m.,  but  a  portion  of  its 
territory  was  token  in  1870  to  form  the  new 
county  of  lincoln.    The  county  is  munly  oo- 
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cnpied  bj  cotton  fields  and  foreata;  its  mirfaiie 
U  somewhat  naeyeii.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productiouB  in  1B70  were  254,784  bnshelB  of 
corn,  &3,T0S  of  sweet  potatoes,  11,2S3  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  1T,4C6  bales  of  cotton.  Capitol, 
Liberty. 

AMLWCB,  a  seaport  town  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  igland  of  Anglesea,  Wales,  the  termiuDB  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rulway ;  pop.  in 
1861,  C,949.  The  c^ebntted  Parja  copper 
niines,  in  its  vicinitj,  which  gave  the  town  im- 
portance, hare  of  Ute  jears  greatlj  decreased 

jUIIIAN>  I.  J«kan  buM,  a  Swiss  pbTfdoian, 
bom  at  Sctaaffhansen  in  1669,  died  at  War- 
mnnd,  near  Leyden,  abont  172S.  He  stndied 
at  Basel,  but  established  himsetf  in  Holland. 
Id  1693  be  puhliahed  aa  essay  entitled  Surdu* 
Loquen*  ("  The  Deaf  Speaking  "),  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  snccessful 
efiortg  in  teaching  a  girl  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth  to  articnlate.  In  1700  he  published 
another  essay  entitled  Dimvrtatio  de  Loquela. 
These  two  works  were  c^  great  value  to  Hei- 
nicke,  Braid  wood,  and  De  I'£p6e,  who  at  a  lat«r 

Seriod  organized  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
esf  mates.  He  was  also  noted  as  an  editor 
and  translator  of  the  clasdcs.  Hi  J«t,  or 
itintu,  a  Swiss  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in 
ZOrich  in  1&S9,  died  in  1591.  In  1B60  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  ac- 
quired ftime,  especially  by  his  woodcut  illustra- 
tiona  of  Btineke  ISieht,  Liither'a  Bible,  Schop- 
pea's  Panoplia,  and  many  other  works,  being 
the  beet  ana  most  proliiic  illustrator  of  his  time. 
His  paintings  are  rare  and  much  sought  for. 

IMHUIIB  UKCfXLUGS,  a  Boman  soldier 
and  historian,  bom  in  Antioch,  of  a  Greek 
family,  died  abont  A.  D.  S95.  In  his  youth  he 
embraced  the  military  profession,  and  served 
under  UrdcinoB,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  generals  of  Constantins.  In  8S8  he  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Julian  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians.  He  ultimately  set- 
tled at  Bome,  and  devoted  his  latter  days  to 
the  composition  of  bis  history  of  the  emperors 
from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  A.  D.  96,  to  the 
death  of  Valens  in  8T6.  It  comprised  81  books, 
the  first  13  of  which  are  losL  The  style  is  vicious 
and  inflated,  but  the  work  is  highly  valuable 
as  an  antliority. 

UfJfERGir.    See  OaBs-AMiiEBOAtr. 

IIUHHI,  a  deity  extensively  worshipped  in 
andent  times  in  many  countries  of  Africa  and 
£nrope.  The  Egyptians  called  him  Amen  or 
Amen-Ba  (Ammon  the  Sun),  the  Hebrews 
Amon,  the  Greeks  Zens  Ammon,  and  the  Ro- 
mans Jupiter  Ammon.  His  most  celebrat«d 
temples  were  at  Thebee  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
Libyan  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Siwah),  and 
at  Dodooa  in  Greece.  He  was  generally  repre- 
~  sented  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human 
being  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  repre- 
sentation meant  probably  that  Ammon  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  men  as  the  ram  does  to 
the  flock ;  that  he  was  the  guide,  governor,  and 
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protector  of  the  people.    The  derivations  of  the 
name  Amen  are  numeroas,  but  none  has  as  yet 
obtained  general  acceptance. 
UamS,  OiM^A  rrMrltk  TIB,  a  German 

Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  bom 
in  Baireuth,  Jan.  16,  1766,  died  in  Dresden, 
May  21,  18G0.  He  studied  theology  in  Erlan- 
gen,  in  1789  became  professor  of  pfailoaophy, 
and  in  1792  professor  of  theology  and  preacher 
at  that  univerrity.  From  1794  to  1B04  he  was 
pnfessor  of  the  same  branches  in  Giittingen, 
then  until  1813  agtun  in  Erlangen,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  Protestant  court 
preacher,  vice  preddent  of  the  consistory,  and 
afterward  member  of  the  ministry  of  worsliip 
in  Dresden.  In  1826  he  accepted  tlie  old  title 
of  nobility,  which  his  family  had  lost  in  1840, 
together  with  their  feudal  estates,  on  acconnt 
of  their  fidelity  to  Protestantism,  and  which  tha 
king  of  Bavaria  had  in  1824  restored  to  them. 
Amman  was,  together  with  Bretschn eider,  Pan- 
Ins,  BOtir,  and  other  German  theologians  of  mi- 
nor mar^  the  father  of  what  is  known  as  Ger- 
man theological  rationalism.  In  his  principal 
work,  "Development  of  Christianity  into  tha 
Universal  Belipon  "  (Fortbildioig  det  Ckruten- 
thuma  sur  Weltreligitm,  A  vols.,  Leipsio,  18SS— 
'40),  he  holds  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
perfectible  not  only  in  its  external  form  as  a 
church,  but  also  in  its  substance  and  natare, 
and  mast  be  t\irther  developed  if  it  is  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  humanity.  He  regards 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  who  attained  the  highest 
scope  and  elevation,  and  so  became  intimately 
united  with  God.  Though  he  was  among  tlte 
first  to  introduce  the  Kantian  philosophy  into 
theology,  and  to  lay  a  great  stress  on  the  use 
of  reason  in  matters  of  revealed  religion,  he 
was  no  systematic  and  oomprehen^ve  thinker. 
Nice  distinctions  being  at  that  time  drawn 
among  the  rationalists  between  rational  super- 
naturalism  and  supernatural  rationalism,  he 
called  himself  a  follower  of  the  latter  school, 
aooording  to  which  belief  or  faith  begins  where 
science  ends,  and  revelation  may  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  reason.  This  pofdtion  being 
too  much  exposed  to  objections  from  the  side 
both  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  he  was  some- 
times, as  for  instance  by  Schleiermacher  in  the 
dispute  on  "Harms's  Theses,"  charged  with 
duplicity ;  and  his  last  great  work,  "  The  IJfe 
of  Jesus  "  (2  vols.,  Leipac,  :842-'4),  was  evrai 
ridiculed  on  account  of  its  undecided  podtioa 
in  regard  to  the  later  critical  theories  of  Strauss, 
Bruno  Bauer,  Feuerbach,  and  the  Tubingen 
school.  Among  bis  other  writings  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  Majidbueh  der  chrutlieagn  Sil- 
tenlehre  (8  vols.,  Leipdc,  1823 ;  2d  ed.,  1838) ; 
AnleUung  zmt  KaTntUtaredtaiakeit  (8d  ed.,  Er- 
langen, 182Q),  more  naturalistic  in  the  1st  and 
3d,  more  snpematuralistic  in  the  2d  edition ; 
Entwrfeiner  reinhibligehea  Theologie  (2d  ed., 
8  vols.,  GOttingen,  1801-'2) ;  Summa  T/ieoloffia 
ChrUtiajia  (4th  ed.,  Leipsio,  18S0);  and  hia 
last  work.  Die  wahr«  una  faUeJie  OrlhedorU 
(Lelpsic,  1849).    He  had  the  misfortune  to  sea 
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entirdf  deserted  b;  the  great  maw 
temporariea,  dther  for  infidelitj  or  for  tboronrii- 
aoing  orthodoxr  and  pietjem.  His  bioeniplif 
u  mtitled  Gh.  F.  Ammon  naeh  Ltben,  AfuteK- 
ten  kimJ  Wirtm  (Leipsic,  ISfiO). 

UnONll,  TolatUe  alkali.  The  origin  of  the 
word  U  nncertaiD ;  some  aathare  suppose  it  to 
be  from  the  god  Ammon,  near  whoM  temple  in 
Upper  EgTpt  It  wu  prodaoed;  others  from 
Ammonia,  a  Oyrenuc  tenitoiy;  white  others 
again  derive  the  word  tram  i/i/mf,  sand,  because 
the  sal  ammoniac  (ril  i/iiiuviaxiv)  was  fomid  in 
the  Bands  of  Africa,  Piinj'  was  probably  ao- 
qnajnted  with  it;  it  was  afterward  discovered 
in  1677  by  Kunckri,  still  later  in  1758  bj  Dr. 
Black,  and  finaltj  more  fully  described  by  Dr. 
PrieBtlejinlT74.  Itisoomposedof  one  volnme 
of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
which  on  combination  condense  to  two  volames. 
In  its  pare  state,  and  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tnre  and  pressure,  it  is  a  colorless,  pungent  gas, 
wholly  irreapirable,  not  a  anpnorter  of  oombas- 
tion,  excepting  of  bodies  which  readily  combine 
with  hydrogen,  strongly  alkaline,  having  a  spe- 
cifio  gravity  of  0*59,  and  readily  converted  into 
a  liqoid  by  cold  or  pressare.  The  elastic  force 
of  the  vapor  of  liquid  ammonia  at  different 
temperatares,  aceoiiiing  to  Bonsen,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  at  — 88-7°  O.  =  ]  atmosphere ;  at  — 5°  0. 
=4  atmospheres;  at  0°  0.  =  4-8;  at  +6*  0. 
=6-6;  at  +10°O.  =  e-6;  at  +15°  0.  =  7-8; 
At  +20°O.  =  8'8.  Bnneen  prepared  the  lique- 
fied ammonia  by  causing  the  perfectly  dry  gas 
to  pass  throDgh  a  coiiuna  of  hydrate  Mpotash, 
ana  thence  into  a  tnbe  cooled  to  — 40°  (J.  The 
liqoid  ammoma  is  colorless,  very  mobile,  having 
S  specific  gravity  of  0'B8.     It  freezes  nnder  a 


— 87°  C-  in  vacua  This  solid,  fhizen  ammonia 
is  a  white,  transparent,  and  crystalline  body, 
poseened  of  a  flunt  odor.  Liquid  ammonia  is  a 
powerftil  solvent  for  a  number  of  metals,  as  baa 
been  recently  (1871)  shown  by  Professor  Charl^ 
A.  Seely  of  New  York.  Two  important  u>- 
plicattons  of  bqnid  ammonia  have  been  made  m 
modem  times.  The  first  is  its  employment  as 
a  motdve  power  according  to  the  invention  of  a 
French  enemist  H.  Tellier ;  and  the  second  is 
th«  inventioii  of  M.  Carr6  to  use  it  for  tbe  arti- 
ficial prodnetion  d  cold.  One  gramme  of  water 
at  0°0.  and  790  mm.  pressure  absorbs  0-877 
gramme  or  1,149  times  its  volume  of  ammonia 
gas;  at  S0°  0.  it  absorbs  681  times  its  volnme 
and  yields  tbe  liquid  ammonia  of  tbe  shops. — 
Commercial  ammonia  was  formerly  obtained 
fi-omthesalammoniaoof  AMca;  but  this  source 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  present 
demand,  and  recourse  has  been  bad  to  numer- 
ons  other  souroes.  The  greater  part  of  the  aqoa 
ammoniffi  of  the  shops  is  derived  from  the  waste 
liquors  of  the  manufactories  of  iUaminating 
gas.  The  ammonia  of  the  borocic  acid  works 
of  Italy  is  also  saved,  and  some  establishments 
yield  8,800  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammoma  eveir 
24  hours,  in  addition  to  the  borscic  add  whiclt 
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is  condensed  in  tbe  water.  Some  of  the  crade 
crystals  of  boras  contain  nearly  4  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  when  these  are  fused  with  soda, 
the  ammonia  b  driven  out  and  can  be  con- 
densed in  suitable  vessels.  When  caustic  soda 
is  mixed  with  Chili  saltpetre,  much  ammo- 
nia is  liberated,  which  can  be  condensed  and 
saved.  The  ammonia  arising  from  the  beet  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  sugar  and  from  the  gas  in 
coking  furnaces  is  also  economized  to  some 
extent.  The  preparation  of  ammonia  for  the 
arts  is  founded  upon  tbe  action  of  quicklime 
upon  a  convenient  ammoniaoal  salt.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  distil  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part 
of  pulverized  sal  ammoniac  with  two  parts  of 
moistened  lime,  and  to  condense  the  gas  in 
water.  On  a  large  scale  ammonia  is  obtained 
directiy  from  gas-house  liquors,  witboat  being 
previously  converted  into  sal  ammoniac. — Am- 
monia is  produced  in  the  juices  of  various  nitro- 
genous animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  their 
putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  ^ven.out  in 
tiieir  decay,  and,  passing  into  the  atmosphere, 
is  condensed  by  tbe  aqueous  vapor,  and  returned 
to  the  earth  in  rain  water,  mists,  and  snow.  It 
furnishes  to  plants  tbe  nitrogen  they  require, 
and  is  thus  the  principal  valuable  ingredient  of 
the  manures.  Guano  is  a  great  repodtory  of 
it.     The  shavings  of  horn  have  been  used  to 

Erepare  it,  whence  tbe  name  spirits  of  harta- 
om.  It  is  giveu  out  in  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  all  bituminous  mineral  matters,  com- 
ing over  in  an  impure  state,  oundeosed  in  the 
aqueous  vapors,  and  mixed  with  the  tarry  prod- 
ucts. This  is  toe  source  from  which  it  is  now 
frincipally  obtained  for  oommeroial  purposes. 
t  is  also  evolved  from  nrine  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition; and  from  this  substance  are  pre- 
pared annually  in  Paris  f^om  17,000  to  18,000 
lbs.  of  ammoniaoal  salts.  Befnse  animal  sub- 
stances, as  bones  and  horns,  blood  and  hair, 
horse  fiesh,  and  rags  of  wool  and  silk,  are  made 
to  yield  a  variety  of  ammoniacal  salts — as  tbe 
carbonate  and  acetate — by  distilling  tbem. 
The  chief  product  is  the  snbcarbonate  of  am- 
monia in  solution.  From  the  solid  matt«r8 
that  will  not  distil  over  are  obt^ned  animal 
black,  which  is  used  for  clarifying  sogvs,  and  a 
carbtmaoeous  snbstanoe  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blue.  Sal  ammoniac  is  pre- 
pared A-om  the  crude  carbonate  thus  obtdned 
in  combination  with  tbe  ammoniacal  products 
of  tbe  gas  works  and  other  operations  re- 
ferred to.  The  liquors  are  saturated  with 
muriatic  odd  and  evaporated ;  the  salt  depos- 
ited is  dried  and  then  sublimed,  by  which 
means  it  Is  collected  free  from  impurities.  Am- 
monia yields  nnmerous  salts,  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  arts.  They  are  ail  readily 
destroyed  by  beat.— Tbe  water  of  ammonia, 
the  carbonate,  chloride,  and  acetate,  are  used 
in  medicine;  tbe  first  externally  as  an  irri- 
tant or  to  develop  the  gas;  the  others  inter- 
nally. Their  efiect  is  to  temporarily  accelerate 
the  heart's  movements,  by  an  action  rather 
"  '      than  on  tlie  nervous  appa- 
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ratnB,  and  to  liqnefy  mncaa  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  it,  eitlier  directlf  as  in  the 
Htomoch  and  inteatineB,  or  in  the  way  of  elimi- 
nation, as  ia  the  bronchial  tabes.  It  leaves  the 
system  b;  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  having 
much  leBB  effect  than  the  fixed  ajkolies  in  alka- 
liung  the  seeretion  of  the  latter  organ.  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  nsed  as  a  rapidly  diffu- 
sible stimulant  in  various  diseases,  especially 
febrile  and  neuralgic,  and  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, its  action  being  twofold,  strongthen- 
ing  the  bronchial  muscles  and  litjuefying  the 
mncus.  The  chloride,  though  it  la  less  pow- 
erM  as  a  stimulant,  is  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  The  liquor  ammonia  aeetatU  or 
^iritiu  Mindereri  ia,  in  the  doses  usually  given, 
but  tittle  more  than  a  placebo.  Ammonia,  in 
the  gaseous  or  liquid  form,  has  been  prop<raod 
as  an  antidote  to  several  poisons,  especially 
alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  pruasio  acid.  For 
these  purposes  the  stimulant  action  is  desired, 
but  the  gaa  must  be  used  with  great  caution  on 
account  of  its  irritant  effect  on  the  air  passages. 
The  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins,  as  a 
care  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  has 
been  practised  by  Prof.  Halford  of  Australia, 
and  others  on  his  recommendation.  Althou^ 
recoveries  have  been  reported,  the  question  of 
its  etiicacy  must  he  regarded  as  still  unsettled. 

iNHONIAC,  the  concrete  juice  of  dorema  am- 
moniaeum,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  a  brownish 
color  containing  opaque,  yellowish,  homogene- 
ous tears,  or  the  some  tears  may  he  found  sep- 
arated. It  is  a  gum  resin  with  volatile  oil.  It 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant 
and  sO'Called  antispasmodic.  In  the  form  of  a 
plaster  it  is  nsed  externally.  It  is  allied  thera- 
peutically as  well  as  botamcally  and  chemical' 
ly  to  asafffitida. 

iMHOlflTiS,  a  genus  of  fosril  shells  allied  to 
the  navtilia.  The  fossils  are  in  the  form  of  a 
coil  or  of  a  ram's  horn,  and  the  name  is  given  to 
them  from  their  resemblance  to  the  boms  upon 


thestatuesof  Jupiter  AmmoD.  They  also  resem- 
ble a  snake  in  its  coil,  and  are  generally  supposed 
by  the  common  people  to  be  petrified  snakes. 
lie  animal  that  inhabited  the  shell  was  pro- 
vided with  ur  chambers,  by  means  of  which  it 
could  rise  or  sink  in  the  water;  and  Its  shelly 
covering,  necessarily  very  delicate  in  order  to 
float,  was  made  strong  to  bear  the  pressure  at 


great  depths  by  its  tubular  form  and  by  the 
ribs  or  plates  of  ahell  that  supported  it  within. 
From  the  lower  rooks  of  the  transition  period 
up  to  the  tertiary,  the  ammonite  has  been  rep- 
resented by  many  qtecies.  They  abound  espe- 
cially in  the  oOlite.    They  appear  to  have  been 
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very  widely  distributed  over  the  ancient  aeu, 
the  same  fossil  species  being  found  in  rocks  of 
the  Bameperiod  in  different  quarters  of  ti« 
globe.     They  are  conunon  in  the  greensand 


formation  in  New  Jersey,  and  far  up  tbe  Ui>- 
sonri  river.  In  Asia,  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet,  in  the  Himalaya  monntaios,  some  of  th« 
same  species  have  been  found  Out  are  met 


with  in  England,  and  one  of  the  same  in  the 
Maritdme  Alps,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  are  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Bur* 
gundy  that  the  roads  ore  paved  with  them.  In 
the  chalk  formation  they  are  found  of  gigantic 
size,  three  and  even  four  feet  in  diameter. 

ANaOltniH,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  am- 
monia, supposed  to  be  metallic.  What  is  called 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  ammonium  wasfirst 
obtuned  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin  IVom  the 
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aqaeona  Bolntion  of  ammonia.  Davy  produced 
it  with  sal  ammoniac ;  and  it  has  since  been  ob- 
Uuned  br  nmply  dropping  an  amalgam  of  bo- 
dinm  and  mercnry  into  a  strong  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac.  At  a  t«mperatnre  of  82°  F.  it  ia 
a  firm  crystalline  mass;  at  TO*  to  BO"  it  is  a 
soft  solid.  It  is  about  three  times  the  density 
of  water.  Gay'Lussao  and  Thfinnrd  consider 
It  a  more  combination  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia; but  Berzelins  regards  it  as  a  real  amal- 
gam of  mercury  with  a  metal  composed  of  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  and  foar  Tolumes  of  hydro- 
gen. Since  the  discovery  of  other  compound 
radioals  that  are  capable  of  neutralizing  acids, 
the  question  of  the  metallic  character  of  am- 
moninm  has  lost  its  significance,  and  few  chem- 
ists are  now  disposed  to  insist  upon  calling  it 
a  metaL 

iMWimn,  Oirii  af.    See  Siwah. 

AMMONIDS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  sumamed 
BaooBs  or  tbe  Sack-carrier,  because  his  offi- 
cial employment  was  that  of  public  porter  of 
Alexandria,  died  A.  D.  248.  By  some  he  is 
rcAardad  as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic 
Bi£ool.  He  nambered  among  his  pn^nls  Lon- 
l^us,  Plotinns,  and  Origen.    According  to  his 

rm  of  theological  phUosopby,  God  is  prima- 
essence,  and  secondarily  knowledge  and 
power,  the  last  two  being  developments  of  the 
nrat ;  the  world  ia  committed  to  the  care  of 
inforior  divinities ;  and  ascetic  life  leads  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  infinite. 

iMWHIOOHFCKt  Dppcr  and  L*wer  or  Gml, 
two  small  rivers  of  New  Hampshire,  tributary 
to  the  OonnectJcnt.  The  former  is  entirely 
in  Co5s  county,  and  empties  in  the  town  (^ 
Korthomberlano.  The  tatter  rises  in  CoOs 
coonty,  flows  W.  and  8.  W.  throng  Grafton 
eouDty,  and  empties  opposite  Wells  Eiver,  Vt. ; 
it  has  a  branch  called  the  Wild  Ammonoosuck. 
AMMGHmON,  military  stores  or  provisions  for 
attack  or  defence.  In  modem  usage,  the  sig- 
idfication  of  the  term  is  confined  to  die  articles 
which  are  need  in  chat^g  firearms  and  ord- 
nance of  all  kinds,  as  gunpowder,  balls,  shot, 
shells,  percussion  caps,  primers,  and  cartridges, 
prepared  and  ready  for  use.  Small-arm  am- 
munition comprises  cartridges  and  percusBiun 
caps,  the  latter  having  replaced  filnts,  and  in 
turn  been  replaced  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
folminate  or  exploding  materials  in  tbe  base  of 
the  metallic  cartridges  now  coming  into  general 
nae  tbronghont  the  world.  Field  artillery  am- 
monition  is  composed  of  shot,  loaded  shell,  esse 
shot,  shrapnel  cartridges,  priming  tubes,  match* 
e«,  portfires,  &c.,  with  rockets  tor  rocket  bat- 
teries. In  fortresses  and  for  sieges,  tlie  powder 
is  generally  kept  in  barrels,  and  made  up  in 
cartridges  when  required  for  nse;  so  are  tbe 
.  Tarioos  comporations  required  during  a  siege. 
The  proportion  of  ammonition  accompanying  an 
army  in  the  field  varies  according  to  circum- 
«tances.  Generally  an  infantry  or  cavalry  sol- 
dier carries  from  40  to  80  rounds,  while  a  sim- 
ilar or  lai^r  quantity  per  man  accom 
the  army  in  wagons,  or  in  exceptional 
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for  the  use  of  cavalry,  is  carried  upon  pock 
mules.  For  field  artillery,  from  100  to  200 
rounds  per  ^n  are  always  kept  with  the  bat- 
tery, partly  m  the  limber  boxes,  and  partly  in 
separate  wagons  called  caissons.  Another  200 
rounds  are  generally  with  the  ammunition  re- 
serve of  the  army,  and  a  third  supply  follows 
in  wagons,  or  is  kept  on  hand  at  depots  estab- 
lished at  convenient  points  near  the  theatre  of 
war.  Ammunition  for  siege  and  seacoast  gnus, 
garrison  and  naval  use,  consists  munly  of  gun- 
powder, shot,  and  shell,  and  is  supplied  in  large 
quantities  proportioned  to  the  probable  require- 
ments in  each  case,  the  usual  practice  in  time 
of  war  being  to  have  from  GO  to  150  rounds 
prepared  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  magazines 
stored  with  maUrials  for  fh)m  600  to  1,000 
ronnds  more.  The  proportJonol  weights  of 
gunpowder  and  missiles  used  in  compoanding 
ammuiution  vary  considerably,  and  are  set 
forth  in  the  manuals  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  that  branch  of  the  military  service.  After 
a  few  months  of  active  campaigning,  tbe  sup- 
plies of  ammonition  are  generally  severely 
drawn  upon ;  and  until  the  introduction  of  me- 
tallic cartridges  for  small-arms,  as  much  was 
worn  ont  and  rendered  nselese  by  the  troops 
while  marching  as  was  expended  in  battle. 

AMRESn  (Gr.  i/irr/arla,  foi^etting,  obhvion), 
an  act  of  oblivion;  a  general  pardon  of  the 
ofiences  of  subjects  against  the  government,  or 
the  proclamation  of  such  pardon.  Bonvier, 
in  hu  Law  Dictionary,  distinguishes  between 
amnesty  and  pardon.  Amnesty,  he  says,  is 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  efface  and  canse  to  be  forgotten  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor;  while  pardon  is  an  act 
of  the  some  authority  which  exempts  tlie  indi- 
vidual on  whom  it  is  bestowed  ih)m  the  pun- 
ishment which  tbe  law  inflicts  for  the  crime 
he  has  committed.  Amnesty  is  the  absolution 
and  forgetfalness  of  the  ofience;  but  pardon  is 
pity  and  forgiveness.  Pardon  is  given  to  one 
who  is  certainly  guilty;  amnesty  to  those  who 
may  have  been  guilty.  The  two  things  dilfer 
fHirther,  he  says,  in  their  effects  and  application ; 
and  as  to  tbe  latter  distinction,  he  observes,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  pardon  is  always  given 
to  individuals  and  after  judgment,  while  am- 
nesty may  be  granted  either  before  or  after 
judgment,  and  it  is  in  general  given  to  whole 
classes  of  criminals  or  supposed  criminals  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  state, 
— But  it  does  not  appear,  after  all,  that  there  is 
any  substantia  difference  between  pardon  and 
amnesty.  Theact  of  graoeisthesame,  whether 
it  he  expressed  in  the  pardon  of  an  individual 
or  in  the  amnesty  of  a  class,  and  though  the 
one  be  granted  after  conviction  and  the  otiier 
before  it.  The  distinctions  which  this  author 
suggests  seem  to  relate  to  the  different  occasions 
to  which  the  two  acts  refer,  and  to  the  merely 
incidental  results  in  either  case,  rather  than  to 
anything  different  in  tbe  essentia!  natore  of  the 
acts. — During  the  late  civil  war,  and  since 
it  ended,  the  presidents  of  the  United  States 
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have  iasaed  Beveral  procUmatioos  of  utmeaty 
to  those  who  participated  in  it  on  the  rebel 
aide.  President  Lincoln  issued  the  first  of 
these  proclamations  on  Deo.  8, 1668.  President 
Johnson  issued  similar  proclamations  on  May 
29,  1866,  Sept  7,  1867,  July  4,  1868,  and  Dec. 
S6,  ISflS.  Some  of  these  proclamations  were 
limited  and  conditioned,  but  the  kt«r  ones  were 
more  liberal,  and  the  last  named  was  verj  broad 
and  unqualified.  With  especial  reference  to  this 
last  pe^r,  the  qnestion  was  mooted  whether 
the  president,  in  mere  virtne  of  bis  office, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  congress,  had 
constitutional  auUioritj  to  order  a  ^neral  am- 
nesty ;  and  in  a  report  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  made  in  February,  1S69, 
the  authority  was  emphatically  denied.  The 
position  taken  in  this  report  was  rested  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  fi'om  the  time  at  least  when 
England  had  a  constitution  and  settled  Juris- 
pmdenoe,  the  orown  did  not  assume  to  have  a 
power  to  grant  general  pardon  or  amnesty  by  its 
mere  proclamation,  and  withont  the  oononrrenoa 
of  parliament,  but  that  such  power  was  regularly 
andproperly  exercised  only  by  statute;  second, 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  there  had  been  a 
clear  distinction  in  the  English  law  between 
pardon  and  amnesty,  and  diat  because  the 
constitution  used  only  the  former  word  tt  most 
be  understood  to  withhold  from  the  president 


e  to  the  power  en  pardon  our  constitu- 
tion is  very  clear  and  precise :  "  The  prendent 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  ana  pardons 
for  offences  against  the  nnit«d  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment."  The  question  is, 
under  this  constitutional  provision,  what  does 
its  word  pardon  meant  Does  it  include  such 
a  power  of  offering  general  amnesty  as  these 
proclamations  have  assumed  to  give)  It  is 
trne  that,  in  very  many  of  the  Instanocfi,  thongh 
by  no  means  in  all,  in  which  general  pardons 
have  been  granted  in  England,  they  have  issued 
in  the  form  of  acts  of  parliament.  Bnt  even 
in  these  the  tenor  of  the  statntetk,  and  the 
proceedings  attending  their  enactment,  concede 
that  the  act  of  grace  proceeds  firom  the  sover- 
eign alone,  and  not  troio  parliament.  Thus  in 
the  acts  of  25  Charles  IL,  oh.  S  (1678),  after 
the  restoration;  of  2  William  and  Mwy,  ch. 
10  (16»0),  and  of  6  and  7  William  III.,  ch.  20 
(1694),  after  the  revolution  of  1688;  of  S 
George  I.,  cb.  19  (1717).  relating  to  the  insur- 
rection In  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  pretender ; 
and  of  20  George  II.,  ch.  62  (1747),  after  the 
second  rebellion  in  Scotland,  the  title  of  each 
runs:  "An  act  for  the  icing's  (or  sovereign's) 
most  gracious,  general,  and  firee  pardon."  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  respfect  to  pardon  has 
also  al  way  B  been  recognized  in  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  bill,  even  when  the  pardon  goes  by 
act  of  parliament;  for,  unlike  other  bills,  it  is 
regularly  signed  by  the  sovereign  before  it  is 
introduced  into  the  honsea,  and  it  is  read  but 
once  in  either  of  them ;  and  when  it  receives 
the  assent  of  the  honses,  this  ia  nut  ugnified  in 


the  nanal  form  of  concurrence,  but  "  the  pT»> 
lates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
sovereign's  subjects,  most  humbly  thank  his 
nu^esty,"  Ac.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that 
pardons  so  often  issued  by  statute,  it  should  bA 
remembered  that  there  were  nanally  very  snb- 
stantial  reasons  for  the  participation,  in  a 
certain  sense,  by  parliament  in  the  sovereign's 
act  of  grace,  in  the  fact  that  a  parliamentAry 
act  could  relieve  forfeitures  and  remove  certain 
other  disabilities  attending  attainders,  which  a 
mere  pardon  could  not  do ;  and  provisions  to 
this  effect  were  generally  introduced  into  these 
acts.  Thefact,  therefore,  that  in  any  inst«nce  a 
general  pardon  or  amnesty  appears  to  have 
been  granted  in  the  form  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, does  not  of  itself  imply  any  denial  of 
the  crown's  sole  prerogative  power  as  to  the 
pardon.  Uore  than  this,  there  will  be  found 
repeated  instances  in  English  history  where 
the  sovereign  has  granted  amnesties  by  general 
proclamation  independently  of  parliament,  and 
the  competency  and  validity  of  such  acts  hare 
never  been  disputed.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  law 
and  practice  existed  in  England  before  and 
.down  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  oar 
government,  it  aeems  to  be  beyond  question 
that  the  power  of  pardon  reMed  finally  in 
the  sovereign,  and  that  his  granta  of  gea- 
eral  amnesty  were  conceived  to  be  induded 
in  the  genwal  power.  As  to  the  o^eotioa 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  tii*  English 
law  between  amnesty  and  pardon,  it  seans 
to  be  less  sonnd  than  the  other.  Amnesty 
was  never  a  specific  term  of  ttie  common  law, 
and  indeed  it  rarely  occurs  even  in  the  statntee 
or  text  books.  On  the  other  hsnd,  pardoD  ia 
a  t«chnical  term  of  Uie  law,  and  is  ahnoet  ez- 
clonvely  employed.  It  may  be  safely  admittad 
that,  in  allunon  to  great  claasea  of  oSteideTS 
rather  than  to  individuals,  and  to  the  political 
offences  involved  in  seditions  end  rebelliccu  in 
distinction  from  the  more  usual  Crimea,  amnea- 
ty  as  a  word  of  description  is  more  apposita  and 
familiar  than  pardon.  But  this  mere  osa  of 
language  does  not  reach  the  core  of  the  tUng^ 
and  it  seems  to  be  beyond  disnnte  that  the 
eesentJal  nature  and  operation  of  amnesty  and 
of  pardon  in  a  legal  sense  are  precisely  identi- 
cal. As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  nse  of  the 
word  pardon  in  tae  constitation  implies  a  da- 
dgn  to  exclude  amnesty,  it  wonld  seem  to  be 
completely  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  de- 
bates upon  the  constitution.  (See  EDiott's 
"Debates,"  vol.  lii.,  p.  497;  vol.  v.,  p.  480.) 
The  discmmons  there  reported  show  that  the 
very  questions  of  the  expediency  of  reponng 
the  power  in  the  president  in  cases  of  poUtica] 
offenders,  and  it  may  &irly  be  said  of  giving 
him  the  power  of  general  amnesty,  were  ex- 
pressly debated  in  the  conventions.  The  74th 
number  of  the  "  Federalist "  is  even  more  con- 
clusive upon  these  pi^nts.  Hamilton  says  there 
that  "the  expediency  of  vesting  the  power  of 
pardoning  in  the  president  has,  if  I  mistake 
not,  beien  only  contested  in  relation  to  the 
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crime  of  treason.  This,  it  ba§  been  nrged, 
do^t  to  have  depended  upon  the  assent  of  one 
orboth  of  the  branches  of  the  le^uive  hod;. 

.  .  .  But  there  are  atrong  ol^iectioDB  to  such  a 
plftn.  It  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  a  ringte 
man  of  prudence  and  good  sense  is  better  fitted 
in  delioote  conjnQctnres  to  balance  the  motives 
which  m&j  plead  for  and  against  the  remission 
of  the  punishments  than  snj  nomeraus  bodj 
whatever.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that 
treason  will  often  be  connected  with  seditions, 
which  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mimitj,  as  lately  happened  in  Massoahusetts 

[Shajra's  rebellion] But  the  prinoipalwrpi- 

ment  for  reposing  the  power  of  pardoning  in 
this  case  in  the  chief  magistrate  is  this :  In  sea- 
sons of  ioaurrection  or  rebellion  there  are  often 
critical  moments  when  a  well  timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore 
the  trantiQillit?  of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
if  snfierea  to  pass  unimproved,  it  maj  never  be 
pCHuble  afterward  to  recall.  The  diUtory  pro- 
cees  of  convening  the  le^slatnre  or  one  of  its 
branches  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it«  sano- 
tioB  to  the  measure,  wonld  freqaendj  be  the 
occamon  of  letting  slip  the  golden  opportu- 
nity." Before  this  qneadon  about  amnesty  to 
rebels  arose,  or  rather  before  it  was  made  a 
subject  of  debate  and  dispute,  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  president  as  to  pardon  waa 
construed  as  embracing  all  the  significance 
which  the  word  usually  had  in  the  English 
law  ;  and  this  was  large  enoogh  to  inolnde  am- 
nesty in  the  sense  now  under  consideration. 
Chief  Jnstioe  Marshall  defined  pardon  very 
ewly  as  "  an  act  of  grace  proceedmg  from  -the 
power  intrusted  with  the  eieoatdon  of  the  law, 
which  excepts  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed from  the  punishment  which  the  law  in- 
flicts for  a  crime  he  has  oommitted."  Story, 
in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Oonstitotion " 
(§  1,500),  give«  the  broadest  scope  to  the  power, 
and  indeed  he  expressly  inclades  in  it  the  pow- 
er of  granting  amnesty  to  rebels,  and  adopts, 
withoat  suggesting  any  doubt  of  its  pertinency 
and  oonclnsiveness  on  this  head,  and  as  "  the 
chief  argnment  for  reposing  the  power  of  am- 
neaty  in  the  president,"  the  language  on  that 

Eoint  above  quoted  from  Hamilton.  The  early 
ietory  of  the  government  furnishes  significant 
illnstratious  of  the  opinions  then  prevailing  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  constitutional  grant.  In 
three  instaooea  at  least  within  the  first  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  president  granted  general  pardons  by 
proclamation  without  the  partidpation  of  con- 
gress. The  first  of  them  was  made  by  Wash- 
mf^on,  July  10,  1704,  in  respect  to  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  "  whiskey  insurrection  " 
in  Pennsylvania.  By  this  be  granted  a  full, 
free,  and  entire  pardon  to  all  persons,  with 
certain  exceptions,  of  all  treasons,  misprisions 
of  treason,  and  other  indictable  offences  against 
the  United  States.  On  Hay  21, 1800,  President 
John  Adams  proclumed  a  gener^  pardon  to 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ao- 
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called  honie-tai  insarreotion  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1798.  Again,  in  Febmary,  1810,  Prandent 
Hadison  proclumed  a  general  pardon  to  cer- 
tain persons  known  as  ^e  "Borataria  pirates." 
It  is  the  clear  opinion  of  those  legal  authors 
who  have  discussed  the  qneatJon  that  the  oon- 
stitntional  grant  was  intended  to  convey  the 
largest  power  implied  in  the  word  pardon, 
and  that  it  justified  such  proclamations  as  have 
been  referred  to,  and  which  were  issued  in  vir- 
tue of  its  assumed  authority. — Since  the  civil 
war  the  conditions  of  the  question  have  been 
in  some  respects  materially  changed.  When 
Prendent  Linooln  issued  his  first  proclamation, 
an  act  of  congress  existed,  that  of  July  17, 
.1802,  by  whion  congress  had  authorized  the 
president  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  persona 
who  mi(^t  have  participated  in  the  rebdlion  in 
any  state  or  part  thereof  with  such  exoeptions 
and  at  such  times  and  on  snch  conditions  as  he 
might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 
But  it  appears  from  the  tone  of  the  proclama- 
tion itself  that  the  prendent  did  not  conceive 
Chat  he  derived  bis  capacity  from  this  act, 
either  wholly  or  even  in  part  For  the  pream- 
ble runs;  "  Whereas  in  and  bj  the  eonsbtntioii 
of  the  United  Slates  it  is  provided  that  the  pres- 
ident shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  end 
pardons,"  &o.,  and  "  whereas  the  oongresdonal 
declaration  for  limited  and  conditional  pardon 
accords  with  the  well  established  judicial  ex- 
position of  the  pardoning  power,  I  do  pro- 
claim," &B.  In  speaking  of  tne  act  of  1862  as  a 
"declaration  for  limited  and  conditional  par- 
don," the  prevdent,  it  may  be  assumed,  was 
not  giving  to  the  act  all  the  digmty  and  virtue 
which  congress  would  have  clumed  for  it.  It 
was  in  fact  a  direct  intimation  that  the  act  was 
of  no  effect  whatever.  At  all  events,  in  his 
next  message  Pre«dent  Lincoln  asserted  his 
eiolusive  authority  under  the  constitution,  end 
his  independ^ica  of  oongress  in  respect  to 
the  pardoning  power,  even  more  emphatically 
than  in  theee  proclamaticmB.  This  providon  of 
the  act  of  July  IT,  1868,  was  repealed  on  Jan. 
21,  1867,  the  bill  for  its  repeal  having  become 
a  law  by  the  oraisfflon  of  President  Johnson  to 
return  it  within  the  prescribed  time;  so  that 
thenceforth,  and  until  the  constitution  was 
amended,  the  power  stood  solely  on  the  origi- 
nal provision  ol  the  second  article.  The  case 
of  ex  parU  Gariand,  which  is  the  only  recent 
case  that  touches  the  subject,  was  before  the  su- 
preme court  in  1B6S.  Garland,  the  petitioner, 
had  received  in  July,  18S5,  and  of  coarse  while 
the  section  of  the  oat  of  1663  was  in  operation, 
"a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  "  for  all  offenoee. 
No  particular  reference  waa  made  on  the  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  of  that  act,  but  the  petition- 
er's counsel  quoted  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  and  relied  on  the  broad  construotioD 
^ven  to  it  by  Marshall  and  others.  The  court 
'  in  rendering  its  decision  held  that  the  power 
I  conferred  on  the  president  by  the  constitution 
I  was  unlimited,  with  the  single  exception  stated 
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In  it,  and  that  it  extended  to  every  oCFenoe 
known  to  the  law,  and  might  be  exercised  at 
any  time  Bft«r  its  commiasioQ,  either  before 
legal  proceedinirs  were  taken,  or  during  their 
pendeacv,  or  after  conviction  and  judgment; 
and  it  said  farther  that  tlie  power  wa«  not  aub- 
ject  to  legislative  control,  and  that  congresB 
con]d  neither  limit  the  effect  of  his  pardon  nor 
exclude  from  its  exercise  any  claaa  of  offenders. 
Though  this  cose  is  not  decisive  in  respect  to 
the  power  of  granting  general  unnestj,  as  the 
proclamations  which  have  been  iasaed  assume 
to  do,  the  case  being  one  of  a  special  pardon, 
yet  it  is  at  least  si^ificant  upon  the  point  of 
the  exclusive  function  of  the  president  in  re- 
spect to  pardons  in  virtue  of  tlie  constitution al 
provi^on,  and  against  the  claim  that  it  is  to  be 
shared  in  any  respect  with  congress. — In  186B 
the  constitution  was  changed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment introdnced  provisions  which  were  thence- 
forth of  a  force  and  validity  as  high  and  con- 
trolling as  the  original  provision  itself  and  the 
two  articles  are  therefore  now  to  be  construed 
together.  From  the  considerations  which  have 
been  already  adduced,  it  should  seem  that  it 
was  believed  that  the  claim  of  congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pardoning  power  could  be  well 
diejMjsed  of  only  in  this  way.  This  provision, 
it  will  be  seen,  expressly  brings  within  the 
reach  and  control  of  ooogreas  the  cases  of  the 
most  important  offenders  in  the  lat«  war ;  bnt 
it  does  not,  it  is  conceived,  annul  the  power  of 
the  president  to  grant  pardons  and  amnesties 
to  others  tlian  those  who  are  especially  de- 
scribed, nor  does  anything  in  the  amendment 
throw  any  light  on  the  right  construction  of 
the  power  nnder  the  proviuons  of  article 
second.  As  to  all  else  relating  to  that  power 
and  ita  scope  beyond  that  part  of  it  which  ia 
reserved  to  congress  by  this  amendment,  we 
are  remitted  to  the  same  general  oonaidera- 
tJone  and  arguments  which  have  bean  here  sug- 
gested. The  amendment  (Jnly  28,  186B)  is  in 
these  words :  "  Ko  person  shall  be  a  senator  or 
representative  in  congress,  or  elector  of  president 
or  vice  president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  noder 
any  stat«,  who,  having  previonsly  taken  an 
oath  as  member  of  congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state 
l^islature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
Di  any  state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  riven  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  con- 
gress may  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house  remove  such  disability." — In  January, 
1872,  in  the  case  of  Klein  against  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  court  held  doctrines  which 
sustain  the  positions  here  taken  in  respect  to 
the  president's  power  to  grant  general  amnesty 
nnder  the  original  provision  of  the  constitution. 
This  case  arose  before  tlie  fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  it  involves  the  effect 
and  validity  of  an  act  of  Jnly  12,  ISTO  (IS  U.  S. 
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Statntes,  23G),  by  which  congress  had  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  benefits  of  pardon  or  amnesty 
granted  by  the  president,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  suits  by  pardoned  rebels  in  the  court  of 
clums.  The  claimant  in  £lein'e  case  had  done 
certain  acts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  bnt  he  had 
accepted  a  pardon  nnder  one  of  the  proclama- 
tions of  amnesty,  and  had  taken  and  not  vie* 
lated  the  oath  of  fnture  fidelity  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  it.  The  act  of  July  12,  1870, 
Srovided  that  the  acceptance  of  any  aoch  par- 
on  ahould  be  conclusive  evidence  of  ^e  dis- 
loyal acts  pardoned,  and  that  on  proof  of  such 
pardon  and  acceptance,  and  on  account  of  th« 
very  disloyal  acts  so  proved,  the  court  of  claims 
and  the  supreme  court  on  appeal  shoald  decline 
jurisdiction  of  any  suit  on  the  part  of  such 
pardoned  rebel.  But  the  court  held  that  con- 
gress bad  no  power  to  make  any  such  law,  and 
refhsed  to  eniorce  its  provisions.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  repeal  in  1867  of  the  act  of  186S 
already  referred  to,  Chief  Justice  Chase  saya 
that  the  repeal  was  made  after,  and  he  fairly 
implies  in  consequence  o^  the  decision  in  the 
Garland  case,  where  it  had  been  held  that  the 

iirendent^s  power  of  pardon  was  not  subject  to 
egislation,  and  that  congress  could  neitheir 
limit  the  effect  of  his  pardon  nor  eidude  from 
its  exercise  any  class  of  offenders.  The  court 
also  snst^ed  the  position  assumed  by  Preradent 
Lincoln  in  regard  to  his  exclusive  authority 
nnder  the  constitution.  The  court  further  held 
that  "it  is  the  intention  of  the  constitution 
that  each  of  the  great  coi^rdinate  deportmenta 
of  the  government,  the  legislative,  tne  axecn- 
tive,  and  the  judicial,  shall  be  in  its  sphere 
independent  of  the  others.  To  tlie  executive 
alone  is  intrusted  the  power  of  pardon,  and  it 
ia  granted  without  limit.  Pardon  inclndee  am- 
nesty. It  blots  out  the  offence  pardoned,  and 
removes  all  its  final  consequences.     It  may  be 

nted  on  condition.  In  these  particular  par- 
"  (that  is  to  say,  under  proclamations  of 
amnesty,  for  the  case  before  the  court  was  one 
of  that  sort),  "  that  no  doubt  might  exist  as  to 
thor  character,  restoration  of  property  was 
expressly  pledged,  and  the  pardon  was  granted 
on  the  condition  that  the  person  who  availed 
himself  of  it  should  take  and  keep  a  prescribed 
oath.  It  is  clear  that  the  legislature  cannot 
change  the  effect  of  such  a  pardon,  any  more 
than  the  executive  can  change  a  law.  The 
court  is  required  to  disregard  pardons  granted 
by  proclamations  on  condition,  though  die  con- 
dition has  been  fulfilled,  and  to  deny  them 
their  legal  effect"  This  the  court  declined  to 
do,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
claims,  which  had  awarded  restitution  to  the 
claimant. 

IHCEBli    See  Aniualoiti.bb. 

IHONTOirS,  ealHMBC,  a  French  physicist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  81, 1663,  died  Oct,  11, 1T06. 
He  was  deprived  of  hearing  in  early  life  by  dis- 
ease. It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  make  any 
effort  to  relieve  his  malady,  and  devoted  him-i 
self  diUgendy  to  the  atody  of  geometry  and 
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mechanics.  He  wrote  BeTeml  ImporUmt  trea- 
tdsea  upon  acientific  eutgecte,  ana  oonsbaoted 
«ocne  new  iuatrnmentB  in  physical  acience.  Be 
conceived  the  idea  of  oommonicating  between 
diatast  points  by  mgnala  to  be  obserred  through 
magniffing  glasBes,  and  made  BuoeeBsful  exper- 
iments before  the  ro^'al  family,  thongh  the  use 
of  the  aignal  telegraph  was  not  introdnced  till 
nearly  a  centur?  afterward. 

IMMB,  Abu,  or  BaRfcaUn,  a  river  in  N.  E. 
Ana,  formed  by  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  riTer 
Shilka,  flowing  N.  E.  from  the  Trana-Baikal 
region  in  central  Siberia,  and  the  river  Argoon, 
eoming  fh>m  Mongolia  nearly  in  the  same  direo- 
tion.  The  two  riTers  nnite  at  the  spot  called 
BtNletchnava  Stanitai  (Shooter's  Poet),  in  about 
tat58°20'fr.,  andlon.iai°30'E.  The  Amoor 
runs  between  the  Russian  Amoor  Country  and 
northern  Hantehoria,  making  an  arc,  and  pene- 
tratiog  S.  as  far  as  iRt.  47°  80' ;  then  flowing 
N.  £.  it  empdee  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
with  its  rise.  In  Itm.  141°  E.,  into  the  gulf  of 
Amoor,  W.  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  a  gulf 
cooneoted  by  straits  K.  and  S.  with  both  the 
aea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  aea  of  Japan.  The 
whole  length  of  the  river  is  abont  8,400  m. 
Its  princnpal  northern  affinenta  are  the  Oldo, 
Jeakiri,  Barey*.  and  Amgoon;  its  soulfaem, 
the  Songari  and  UsorL  The  Amoor  is  nariga- 
ble  for  Us  whole  I«igth ;  its  estnary,  however, 
is  fiUed  with  sand  aad  bdA  mod,  rendering  the 
[e  difSoolt  for  80  to  40  Ul  from  tlte  month. 
_  out  ita  coarse  at  Uieb«fnnDiiig 
of  November,  and  remains  frozen  till  Haroh, 
ftHHUi^  a  highway  for  sledges.  Daring  winter 
the  shores  are  visited  by  heavy  oiow  storma, 
called  in  Siberia  »ur^  Both  diore*  are  cov- 
ered with  thick  loreete  of  pine,  oak,  lime,  ma- 
plci,  and  cork  trees.  The  river  abounds  with 
fiah,  and  contuns  some  previoosly  nnknown 
species  at  stargetm.  A  steamer  celled  the 
Amerioa,  built  in  Kew  York  for  Ihe  i 
of  this  river,  first  ascended  it  in  1867, 

AWWB  COVmT,  that  part  of  Mantnhoria 
reoendy  aoneied  to  Kussia.  It  embraces  all 
the  t«rritory  on  the  left  bank  of  Uie  Amoor, 
toother  with  the  coast  districts  east  of  it 
ood  of  its  affluent  the  Usnri,  as  far  sooth  sa  the 
river  Tumen  on  the  frontier  of  Corea.  In  its 
wideat  sense,  it  is  utoated  between  lat  42° 
and  67°  N.,  and  Jon.  120°  and  14£°  £.  By  a 
ukase  of  Deo.  80,  IBSS,  the  ooantry  was  divid- 
ed into  the  "  province  of  the  Amoor,"  and  the 
"sea  district  of  the  Amoor  Ooantry."  The 
latter  forms  a  part  of  the  "littoral  province 
of  East  Siberia.  The  province  of  the  Amoor 
embraces  the  conutry  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amoor;  oapital,  Blagovieshtchensh;  area  esti- 
mated at  10B,0ee  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  22,297. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  aea  district  of  the 
Ajnoor  Oonntry  are  Nikolayevsk  and  Sofyevsk. 
The  Island  of  Saghalien  is  geaerally  included 
ia  the  territorv  of  the  Amoor  Country,  the 
whole  of  whicu  baa  an  area  of  about  27<1,- 
800  sq.  m.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Stanovm  along  tbe  northem  frontier,  and  off- 
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shoots  of  the  Chiogon  mountains  in  the  west 
The  winters  are  very  severe,  and  navigation  ia 
generally  closed  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  soil  is  f^rtil& 
Many  plants  of  eouthem  Asia  are  met  with: 
the  rivers  swarm  with  fieh ;  and  exteuMve  gold 
fields  have  recently  been  discovered.  Although 
the  Russian  government  has  endeavored  to  de- 
velop the  reeonroes  of  the  oonntry,  ila  com- 
merce made  no  progress  during  the  period  fnun 
1660  to  18T0.  The  native  popolatiou  consists 
of  about  10,000  Tungusians,  divided  into  ei^t 
tribes.  In  September,  180(1,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment oncanixed  a  force  uf  Ooasacks  of  the 
Amoor  to  defend  the  southern  frontier  and  to 
settle  the  territwy. — The  first  knowledge  of 
the  country  of  the  Amoor  was  obtained  by  the 
Russian  aathorilies  in  East  Siberia,  in  19SS. 
Several  expeditions,  undertaken  by  Russian 
adventurers,  led  to  protracted  hoe^tias  with 
the  Chinese,  nntil  in  168S  the  peace  of 
Nertchiufik  secured  the  whole  territory  to 
the  Chinese.  In  1846  the  Bnssias  plna  of 
oonqnest  were  reanmed.  After  exploring  the 
coast  for  several  years  and  establishing  the 
forts  of  Nikolayevak  and  Mariinak,  a  large 
military  force  was  sent  In  1664  into  the  cooft- 
try  of  the  Amoor,  and  established  tiie  Kussiaa 
rule  upon  a  lasting  bans.  A  okaae  of  Oct  81, 
1666,  proohdmed  the  tmion  of  the  lower  part 
(rf  the  Amoor  Ooantry  with  Kamtohatka,  and 
madaNicolayevaktheaeatof  govemmaDt  By 
the  treaty  of  Aigoon,  UarfiS,  186&  ratified hj 
the  omnmerdal  treoQr  of  llenlaia,  June  IS,  the 


between  Rua^  and  China  was  regulated  by.  t 
treaty  conolnded  at  Peking  cm  Nov..  14,  1860. 
— For  an  account  of  the  attempt  to  oonstratf 
a  tel^t^b  from  Nikolayevsk  t«  Son  Francisop 
in  lB68-'7,  see  TnuoBAPH.  Concerning  the 
country  and  river,  se>  "  "'  ""'  '  '''  ~  ' 
the  Amoor  River"  , 
"  A  Voyage  down  the  AmoMi,  n 
neythroogh  Siberia,"  &o.  (New  York,  1860). 

AHOg.    BeeEaoB. 

AMMtem.  L  Crvta,  an  Italian  soholat, 
bom  at  Oneglia,  March  18,  1741,  died  iu  Milan, 
March  24,  1816.  In  17C7  he  Joined  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  aome  years  later  became 
professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Par- 
ma; but  in  1772  he  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  his  monastic  vows,  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  secular  ole^.  He  was  appointed  cura- 
tor of  the  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan  in  1787, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  known  its  treasurea 
to  tiie  world.  He  published  from  the  mann.- 
scripta  in  tiiis  collection  voyages  of  Pigafetta 
and  Ferrer  Maidonado ;  wrote  an  excellent  life 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  original  materials; 
aad  prepared  several  treatiaea  on  natural  aci- 
ence. His  Jfuova  Ktlta  ^optmoli  inUrttmrtti 
tuUe  leUme  t  tuiU  arti  (37  vols.  4to,  1776-'88) 
familiarised  the  Italians  with  the  acientifio 
progress  of  other  natioDB.  II.  Maria  PeUegrtaa, 
niece  of  the  preceding,  who  bestowed  gneat 
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pains  upon  her  edncstion,  bom  at  Oneglw  In 
17B6,  died  in  1767,  At  the  nge  of  16  she  sus- 
tained, in  public,  arj^iments  on  varions  topics 
in  philosoplij.  She  studied  law,  and  at  the 
age  of  31  graduated  at  Pavia,  and  received 
from  the  nniversit/  her  doctor's  diploma.  She 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Roman  law,  which  was 
poblished  after  her  death, 

IHOEITES  (according  to  Simonis  and  Ewald, 
highlanders),  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Oanaamtea,  to  all  of  whom  the  name  is  ocoa- 
■ionallf  applied  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
They  dwelt  W.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  territory 
lubsequently  allotted  to  Judah,  chiefly  In  ita 
mountainous  portion ;  and  E.  of  that  river  tliey 
held  the  two  kingdoms  of  Heshbon  knd  Ba- 
ihan.  of  the  latter  of  wbich  the  gigantic  Og 
was  king  when  Moses  invaded  their  country. 
They  were  a  people  of  large  stature  and  great 
prowess,  and  the  [sraelitea  nad  long  and  severe 
Oontests  with  them,  under  Moaea,  Joshua,  and 
otii6T  leaders. 

AMMlZinOII,  or  iMrttaswit  Qav  Lat 
anertitart),  in  old  English  law,  the  alienation  or 
oonveyanoeofreal  estate  to  corporationa,  It  was 
prohibited  by  a  series  of  statotes,  the  earliest  of 
whioh,  the  Magna  Oharta  of  Henry  III.,  ap- 
plied (ally  to  ecderiasKcal,  but  which  were  snb- 
wanently  extended  to  all  corporations.  Their 
innnence  is  not  yet  eitinct,  either  in  England 
or  America,  tiiough  the  powers  of  oorporntiona 
have  been  mnch  enlai^ed  in  both  countries, 
and  in  some  states  pat  upon  tiie  same  footdng 
In  this  regard  with  those  of  private  parties. 
These  statutes  were  called  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, as  forbidding  conveyances  into  dead 
hands ;  henoe  amortization. 

AMMT,  n«HM,  an  English  anthor,  bom 
aboat  1691,  died  Nov.  20.  17S8.  He  was  edn- 
oated  as  a  physician,  but  lived  ohlefly  in  retire- 
ment on  asmall  income.  In  176G  he  published 
"  Memoirs  of  several  Ladies  of  Great  Briton," 
All  of  wh<nn  were,  like  himself^  zealous  Unita- 
rians; and  in  17B6  appeared  tiie  first  volume 
of  his  better  known  aud  very  onrions  "  Life  of 
John  Buncle,  Es^.,"  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  sketohed  his  own  pictore.  The  second 
Tolnme  was  published  in  1766,  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  ability,  and  deep  religions  oonvio- 
tions,  but  very  eccentric. 

AMOS,  one  of  the  minor  pn^hata,  who  proph- 
<aied  in  the  days  of  ITxzian,  king  of  JndaJi,  and 
Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  toward  the  close  of  the 
9th  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah 
in  Judah.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
edncated  as  a  prophet,  but  acoordinf  to  bis 
own  account  was  taken  fhnn  his  nocks  to 
prophesy.  His  prophecies  were  especially  ad- 
dressed to  the  kmgaom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
were  delivered  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity  as  a  separate  people.  They  de- 
nounce the  idolatry  practised  at  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Dan,  and  at  Beersheba  In  Judah,  and  also  the 
sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  both  Hebrew 
kingdoms,  and  predict  pnniahment,  as  well  as 
a  brighter  nitnre  for  the  Israelitiab  people. 
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IMMUMb    See  Misohbstee,  N.  H. 

AMOT  (Chin.  Mta-m^i  or  Sya-mia;  Fr, 
^oay),  a  seaport  town  of  the  province  of 
Fokien,  China,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  an  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  in  lat  24°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
lie"  1S'E.,opporitethe  centre  of  the  island  of 
Formosa;  pop.  about  S60,000.  It  is  built  upon 
rising  ground,  facing  a  very  spacious  and  excel- 
lent harbor,  contains  many  large  buildings,  had 
at  the  time  of  the  British  ihvaaion  several  con- 
siderable fort^  one  of  them  1,100  yards  long, 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is  the  port  of  the  large  inland  city  cX 
Chong-ohoo-foo,  with  which  it  has  river  com- 
munication. Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  trade,  and  its  merchants  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  enterpriung  in  China.  Tha 
port  was  open  to  the  world  till  17S4,  when  it 
was  dosed.  It  was  captnred  by  the  British  in 
1841,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  was  thrown 
open,  first  to  Britain,  then  to  oil  nations  alike. 
The  native  merchants  carry  on  an  eitcnsiva 
trade  coastwise,  and  with  Formosa,  Manila, 
Siam,  and  the  Malay  islands.  The  foreign  im- 
ports  in  1670  were  valued  at  $4,600,000,  and 
the  exports  at  |S,800,000.  Amoy  is  a  prind- 
pol  seat  of  Protestant  missionary  activi^,  and 
the  mlsaions  of  the  Reformed  ohnroh  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  denominations  in  1849  nmnbered 
1,371  Mimmnnicanta. 

AMFns.  L  iBdrf  Matte,  a  French  physidst 
and  mathematician,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  90, 
1775,  died  in  Marseille^  June  10,  1836,  As  a 
boy  he  showed  a  dngnlar  pas^on  for  matho- 
matica,  in  which  at  10  yean  of  age  he  had 
made  remarkable  progress,  bnt  comd  not  be 
persuaded  to  apply  himself  with  ceal  to  other 
studies.  He  finally  consented  to  study  VirgiL 
that  he  might  be  able  to  master  the  worka  of 
Enter  and  Bernoulli,  wbich  were  then  accessi- 
ble only  in  lAtin.  At  the  age  of  18  ha  had  ffone 
throngh  the  whole  rouge  of  edentiflo  studies, 
and  had  read  the  great  anovclopeedia  of  Dido- 
rot  and  D'AJembert  so  thoroughly,  that  40 
years  afterward  he  conid  still  repeat  whole 
pages  of  it.  The  death  of  his  father  by  th« 
gi^lotine  daring  the  revolution  affected  faim 
so  that  for  upward  of  a  year  his  friends  fbared 
that  his  intellect  had  been  peimoiiBntly  ini- 
p^red.  Id  1803  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Lyons,  a  post  which  he 
owed  tohisflnt  pnblioation,  "  Conddervtioos 
upon  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Goraee  of 
Chance."  In  1809  he  heoarae  a  teacher  in  the 
polj^technio  school  at  Paris,  in  1808  inq>ector 
general  of  the  university,  in  1809  professor 
of  mathematical  analysis  in  the  polyteohnio' 
school,  and  in  1814  a  memlwr  of  the  institute. 
'he  began  to  devote  mnch  attention  to 


tro-dynamiana  (2  vols.},  a  work  characterised 
by  profoonii  thought  and  extraordinary  philo- 
sopnioal  sagadty.  His  publications  are  no- 
merons,  many  of  them  being  o(»itribntions  to 
the  Jowrnal  eU  rieoU  polytvihmqiu  and  the 
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Mkncirei  de  ViiutituL  Ampere  was  a  man 
«f  geuisl  humor  and  great  rimplidty  of  char- 
acter, and  ND^Iarl^  ignorant  of  the  world, 
fnaa  which  he  lived  retired.  He  was  engaged 
OD  his  last  great  work,  '^The  Clsasification  of 
the  8<aenceB,"  at  the  time  of  his  death.  IL 
Jmb  Jat^MS  litalM,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Lyons,  Ang.  IB,  1800,  died  March  27,  1884. 
Hi«  edaoatioQ  was  completed  under  the  saper- 
TJsion  of  his  father  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  A^endship  of  Hme.  RSoamier  and  Chate«Q- 
briand.  He  persned  a  coarse  of  philosophy 
with  Gonnn,  and  early  conceiTcd  a  paasion  for 
Soglish  and  German  literatare,  romanoe,  and 
bellea-lettreB.  After  some  years  devoted  to 
travel  and  Uterary  pnrsuits,  he  was  in  1B8S 
appointed  profeaeor  of  the  history  of  Frenoh 
bteratnre  in  the  (»]l^;e  of  France.  His  work 
on  the  early  and  mediffiv^  literatare  of  Fraaoe 
(4  Tols.)  was  a  r£snm6  of  his  lessons.  In  1842 
he  wu  elected  a  m^nber  of  the  academy  of 
inscripticHis  and  bellee-lettrea,  and  five  years 
afterward  of  the  Frenoh  academy.  He  visited 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Fast,  studied 
Buocessfully  the  hieroglyphtos  of  Fgrpt,  and 
ocmtributed  to  the  mtue  dm  Den^iiondm  a 
well  written  series  of  ardclee  on  a  joamey  ia 
Egypt  and  Nabia  in  1844.  He  also  made  an 
eztutded  tonr  in  the  United  States,  paying 
mooh  attention  to  alxiriginal  remains  and  an- 
UqnilJea,  and  observing  oarefblly  the  habits  of 
the  pe<^e.  The  resnlt  of  his  travels  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Smue  dtt  Deua-Ximdti.  His 
works  entitled  De  la  Ohine  tt  det  tratatue  dt 
Simtuat,  and  La  Griee,  Some  et  Dante,  evince 
his  knowledge  of  langn^es  and  general  litera- 
tare; and  he  pnbliahed  in  1841  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  formation  of  the  Frenoh  language. 
Amoog  hia  other  works  is  VHUtoirt  Tomain« 
A  Borne  (4  vds.  8vo,  1806-'S4),  a  novel  appli- 
cation of  arobtsology  to  literatnre  and  politics. 
Hia  OorrttpoiUlartee,  oonstitating  an  antobiog- 
rapby,  waa  pablished  in  Paris  in  18T2. 

AMrmffl,  a  village  of  southern  Bavaria,  on 
the  Isen,  S  m.  W.  of  Mtkhldorf;  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  conffict  in  182S  between  the 
emperor  Lonis  the  Bavarian  and  Frederick  of 
Aortria,  generally  known  as  the  battle  of 
Mithldorf;  in  which  Frederick  was  entirely 
defeated  and  captored.  In  1800  the  famous 
retreat  of  Moreaa  was  begun  here. 

AMFHUims,  a  mythical  hero  and  seer  of 
Greece  the  son  of  Olcles  and  Hypemmeetra. 
He  was  married  to  Eriphyle,  sister  of  Adrastns, 
king  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  nnmerons 
sons.  Having  sworn  that  he  would  abide  fay 
the  decision  of  his  wife  on  any  difference  which 
might  arise  between  himself  and  Adrastus, 
Eriphyle  t«ok  advantage  of  this  oath  to  force 
Amphiaraus  to  join  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
seven  against  Thebes.  Before  setting  ont  he 
made  hia  sons  promise  to  pnnish  her  treachery. 
(See  Alouxos.)  At  the  dege  of  Thebes  he 
greMtly  distingiushed  himself  bnt  being  pnr- 
Boed  by  Fericlymenns,  be  fled  toward  the  river 
Istnenios,  where  the  earth  opened  and  swal- 
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lowed  blm.  Jupiter  made  him  immortal.  An 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  near  Thebee,  enjoyed 
great  reputation  among  all  the  Greeks. 

AMFflini,  animals  which  freqaent  both 
land  and  water.  There  is  probably  no  truly 
amphibious  animal,  as  tbat  would  imply  the 
possibility  of  living  and  breathing  equally  well 
I  in  air  and  in  water.  The  old  natnralists  gave 
I  the  name  to  beavers,  otters,  frogs,  and  other 
I  animals  from  all  the  orders  of  vertebrata;  Lin- 
nsBns  reetrioted  the  term  to  reptiles  with  cold 
blood  and  umple  circulation;  Ouvier  called 
amphibia  such  mammals  as  can  dwell  on  land 
or  m  the  water,  like  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and 
the  dngong,  oceupying  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  feline  and  the  marsupial  animals. 
There  are  animals  which  have  both  gills  and 
rudimentary  lungs,  as  the  proteus,  the  nren, 
and  the  menobranohns,  bnt  they  are  decidedly 
aquatic,  and  perish  BO<mer  or  later  in  the  air. 
The  amphHia  oonstitnte  an  order  of  reptiles 
(the  batrachia  at  later  herpetologists),  and 
may  be  charveteriied  as  vertebrated  Mtimala, 
witii  oold  blood  and  naked  skin,  reprodudng 
by  means  of  eggs,  and  most  of  them  under' 
going  a  metamorphosis  or  change  of  condition, 
having  relation  to  a  tranrition  from  an  aqnatlo 
respirntion  by  gills  to  an  atmospheric  respira- 
tion by  longs,  and  a  consequent  alteration  in 
general  atruoture  and  mode  of  life.  These 
characters  have  led  some  writers  to  consider 
the  amphibia  as  a  distinct  class,  instead  of  a 
mere  order  of  reptilia.  No  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  naturalists  presents  a  perfect  divinon 
of  the  different  forms;  the  following  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell  of  London,  founded  on  the  ab- 


brder  1.  Ajcpbipnvdka.  Body  elongated, 
formed  for  swimming;  feet  either  four,  or  two 
anterior  only;  tail  compressed,  persistent; 
respiration  aqoatio  throughout  life,  by  exter- 
nal persistent  gills,  coexisting  with  rudiment- 
ary lunge;  the  eyea  with  lids.  Genera,  prv- 
t&ut,  tirmi,  tiredcn,  taenobranehia,  pieudo~ 
6mn«ftu*.-— Order  3.  Auorsi.  Body  short 
and  broad;  feet  during  the  tadpole  stAte  want- 
ing, afterward  fonr,  the  hinder  ones  long  and 
formed  for  lea^ng;  taU  before  the  metamor- 
phoris  long  and  compressed,  afterward  want- 
ing; ribs  wanting;  vertebrs  few  and  auchy- 
losed  together;  respiration  at  first  aquatic  by 
gills,  afterward  atmospheric  by  lungs;  gills  at 
first  external,  bnt  withdrawn  into  the  cheat 
before  the  .metamorphosis;  impregnation  ef- 
fected externally  during  the  passage  of  the 
eggs.  Genera,  ratta,  hyla,  eeratophryt,  hufo, 
riii-Mlla,  otitoplut,  daetyUthra,  bomHnator, 
bmieept.—Otisr  8.  TTrodbla.  Body  long 
and  atender;  feet  always  four;  tail  long  and 
persistent;  ribs  very  short;  respiration  at 
first  aquatic  by  external  gilts,  afterward  at- 
mospherio  by  cellular  lungs;  vertebrte  nu- 
merous and  movable;  impregnation  internal. 
Genera,  miamandnna,  lalamandra,  molgt. — 
Order  4.  Abbahohii..    Body  long  and  formed 
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for  swimming;  feet  fonr;  crEiniam  solid ; 
t^  couprewed ;' respiration  b;^  lungs  0DI7; 
gilla  absent ;  no  metamorphons  known.  Gen- 
era, menopoma,  amphiuma. — Order  6.  AroDA. 
Body  elongated,  slender,  and  snafce-like;  feet 
none;  tail  very  ^ort,  almost  wantiug;  lungs, 
one  larger  than  the  otiier;  ribs  Terj  short; 
breast  bone  wanting ;  impregnation  unknown, 
probably  internal.  The  existence  of  gills  at 
any  period  of  life  is  anknawn.  Genoa,  eaeilia. 
— In  the  adult  amphibia  the  skeleton  Tsriea 
considerably.  Id  the  frog,  which  moves  ex- 
tensively on  land,  we  find  the  hind  legs  greatly 
developed  to  enable  it  to  take  the  enormoos 
teapB  by  which  it  porsaes  its  prey  and  escapes 
from  danger;  hence  it  has  no  useless  tall,  the 
body  is  contracted  lon^tndinally  into  a  short 
^aoe,  ani  the  vertebrn  are  few,  united  into  a 
single  immovable  piece  Dnprovided  witb  ribs. 
On  the  contrary,  tbe  water  salamanders  or 
newts  have  a  long  tail,  a  slender  Sezible  body, 
and  all  their  organs  fitted  for  aqaalJo  life. 
The  stractnre  of  the  bones  is  more  compact 
and  calcareoaa,  and  less  transparent  and  flex- 
ible, than  in  fishes.  The  bones  of  the  skull  do 
not  overlap  each  other,  but  have  tbeir  margins 
in  contact  and  occasionally  united ;  the  bones 
of  tlie  face  are  more  closely  united  to  those  of 
the  skull  than  in  the  fishes ;  the  intermaxillary 
and  Jaw  bones  are  much  developed  transverse- 
ly, expanding  the  general  form  of  the  skull 
without  involving  any  enlargement  of  the 
brun  cavity,  which  is  very  small  The  hyoid 
bone  experiences  most  remarkable  changes  in 
those  genera  which  nndwigo  metamorphosis. 
In  like  nighest  ampMblA,  the  bones  of  the  spine 
are  very  few ;  in  the  frog  there  are  9,  in  the 
pipa  only  8,  unprovided  with  ribs,  but  having 
long  transverse  prooeesee ;  tbe  anterior  artio- 
nlar  mr&oee  of  the  bodies  are  concave,  and 
the  posterior  convex.  In  the  tadpole,  and  in 
the  genera  which  retain  their  gills  through  life 
(nren,  menebranehut,  &0.,  henoe  called  peren- 
nibranoluate),  the  substanoe  between  the  ver- 
tebra is  soft,  and  eontained  in  cup-like  hollows 
formed  by  the  concave  articnlor  surfaces  of 
oontignona  bones,  precisely  as  in  fishes;  an- 
other proof  of  the  intermediate  oondition  of 
these  lower  forma  of  the  class.  In  tbe  sala- 
manders the  vertebrs  are  more  numerona, 
especially  those  of  the  tail ;  in  the  dren  the 
trunk  has  4S,  and  the  tail  as  many  more.  The 
limbs  are  arranged  on  very  dilferent  plans  in 
tbe  different  groups ;  in  the  frogs  snd  toads 
they  are  well  developed,  and  suited  for  active 
leaping  and  swimming ;  in  the  elongated  sqna- 
tio  species  the  limbs  are  small  and  feeble ;  in 
CKcilia,  there  are  not  even  the  rudiments  of 
limbs ;  in  these  the  imperfect  development  of 
the  extremitdee  is  compensated  by  the  extent 
of  tbe  spine  of  the  body  and  tail,  by  the  onrves 
and  flexures  of  which  they  swim  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  In  the  flsh-like  tadpole,  Uie 
limbs  are  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in 
tbeir  ^adnal  development  acquire  a  consider- 
■"""  ""B  and  well-defined  form  while  yet  im- 
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prisoned  beneath  the  skin ;  the  hind  legs  ore 
first  seen;  tbe  tail  is  much  developed,  gradu- 
ally disappearing  by  absorption  as  the  limbe 
acquire  their  fnU  size.  Alt  &e  amphibia  have 
teeth  on  the  palate;  the  salamanders  have 
them  also  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jawa, 
the  frogs  in  the  upper  only,  and  the  toads  in 
neither ;  the  Jaw  teeth  are  always  slender, 
sharp-pointed,  and  cloeely  set;  the  frog  hoa 
about  40  on  each  side  of  the  npper  jaw  ;  tbe 
salamander  has  abont  60  above  and  below ;  tbe 
pdatine  teeth  are  generally  arranged  trans- 
versely, parallel  to  the  Jaw  teeth.  In  the  adnh 
amphibia  tbe  gullet  is  wide  and  short;  tlie 
stomach  is  a  umple  sac,  elongated  in  the  aqua- 
tic sf»ecies;  the  intestine  is  but  slightly  con- 
voluted, and  terminates  in  a  cloaca,  or  poncb, 
which  also  receives  the  openings  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  organs.  The  vent  inthe  fr<^  and 
toads  (^ns  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  bank ;  in 
the  otlier  forms  it  is  beneath  the  oomnMDoe- 
ment  of  the  tul,  as  in  ordinary  reptiles.  Tbe 
liver,  psncreas,  and  spleen  are  found  in  all  tb& 
olaso.  The  lymphatic  and  laot«al  systems  ■>• 
extremely  developed;  in  the  coorse  <^  the  lym- 
phatice  are  fonnd  pulsating  cavities  <a  venfeR* 
cles  which  propel  their  contonts  towaid  tiia 
veins,  but  thdr  pulsations  do  not  coinride  witb 
thoee  of  the  heart,  nor  those  of  one  aide  with 
those  of  the  other.  In  the  oironlating  systom 
we  find  tbe  most  conviii(»Dg  proof  of  ueinter- 
mediate  position  of  the  amphibia ;  th«y  begin 
life  with  the  nn)^e  heart  and  gills  of  fishe%  bat 
as  tbeir  roetamoipbosis  goes  on,  the  heart  •»• 
snmee  the  compound  character  neoeasary  for 
the  pulmoitaiy  respiration  of  tbe  r^tiles.  Tfas 
heart  in  the  early  at«ge  of  these,  animals  000- 
sista  of  a  angle  auricle  wfaiefa  receives  aU  the 
blood  af1«r  its  circulation,  and  a  single  ventri- 
cle which  sends  it  through  a  third  eavi^,  the 
iiiibtu  arUrionu,  to  the  gills  or  broncluB;  in 
the  ^Is  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  (h^jcd  of 
the  water,  and  returned  by  their  veins  to  the 
aorta;  from  the  last  branchial  artery  a  branch 
is  g^ven  off  on  each  mde,  wbid^  goes  to  the  ra- 
dimentary  Innga  and  afterward  becomes  the 
pulmonary  artery;  between  the  brandiia]  tr- 
terice  and  veins  ere  small  commnnieating 
branches,  which,  as  the  gills  are  absorbed, 
gradually  enlai^  until  they  form  oontimious 
trunks,  and  the  original  branchial  artery  be- 
comes the  root  of  the  two  deseendii^  atnta, 
at  the  base  ^ving  off  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
tbe  two  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the 
rudimentary  lungs  enlarge  as  these  organs  are 
developed,  and  become  the  pulmonary  veina, 
which  last,  being  distended  at  their  point  of 
union  with  the  heart,  ultimately  form  tbe 
second  auricle.  The  circulation,  then,  of  the 
adult  amphibia  assumes  the  character  which 
we  find  in  .the  reptiles  generally,  being  per- 
formed by  a  sin^e  ventricle  and  two  auridea ; 
the  pore  blood  in  the  pulmtuiic  aoriole  and  ttie 
impure  blood  in  the  systemic  auricle  are  sent 
ti^ther  and  mixed  in  the  single  ventricle,  so 
that  a  holf-porifled  blood  is  distributed  to  the 
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weaas.  The  dUa,  whether  eztenud  of  lotw  ' 
au,  are  expanded  in  a  leaf-like  form,  oonaider- 
abl7  diTidsd,  thotigli  mooh  leas  to  thou  in 
fiinea;  in  (be  earliest  itegee  thej  are  always 
eztetnal,  and  remain  bo  perui«neiiUj  in  the 
order  omfiA^mMira,  bat  in  the  higher  orders 
they  becmne  verj  soon  internal ;  tbej  are  nip' 
pc^ed  bT  oartilapDont  <»'  bony  arches  cod- 
neeted  with  the  hjcoA  bone,  which  changes  its 
form  in  aocordanoe  with  the  development  of 
tb«  respiratory  organ.  On  the  leaflets  of  the 
gilk  the  minnte  blood  veMele  run,  biingiag  the 
ratoDS  Mood  into  oont«ot  with  oxygen,  and 
•ending  it  back  purified  to  the  heart.  While 
some  amphibia  reUrin  their  rills  throngh  life, 
with  eo^iatent  mdimNitaTy  longa,  others  lose 
them  oitirelr  as  the  langa  ore  developed,  so 
that  there  piobabl;  is  a  brief  period  in  the  life 
of  some  of  these  animals  in  which  thsy  may 
tmly  be  called  amphlbioaa.  la  the  cadod- 
branohiate  genera  (or  those  which  lose  their 
gills),  the  early  ooa<Ution  of  the  longs  is  that  of 
a  mere  sao  withoat  any  appearance  of  the  oeile 
or  pulmonary  structiire  afterward  developed ; 
it  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  question 
whether  the  similar  rodimentory  ImigB  of  the 
perennibrancfaiate  genera  can  serve  any  of  the 
purposea  of  respiration.  From  the  mechanism 
of  respiration  in  the  higher  genera,  and  the 
aaatomioal  deficiencies  in  the  aoaompanyiog 
^paratns  in  the  lower,  it  would  he  at  once 
■aen  that  these  vmple  ssos  coold  hardly  aid 
ths  gills,  and  mnoh  leas  could  perform  their 
office  in  aerating  the  blood.  RuscMii  con- 
nlodea  that  in  tiie  proteoa,  at  least,  these  sacs 
do  not  assist  in  respiration ;  and  experiments 
klladed  to  in  the '^Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  168, 
show  that  the  menobranchus  perishes  in  about 
foor  hoars  when  removed  from  the  water.  In 
the  higher  orders,  the  reception  of  air  into  the 
laDgs  is  effected  by  a  aimple  act  of  swallowing ; 
the  air  enters  the  month  through  the  nostrils, 
iind,  the  goUet  bemg  closed,  is  forced  into  the 
longa  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid 
btme.  The  fish-like  stmoture  of  the  nostrils  in 
the  lower  genera,  and  the  imperfect  oondition 
of  their    glottis    and    windpipe,    with   the 

fierfect  development  of  the  ^lla,  show  that, 
ike  the  MT  bag  of  fishe^  these  simple  sacs, 
thuogh  they  represent  rudimentary  lungs, 
are  not  for  the  purposes  of  respiration 
proper.  The  brain  oSen  the  same  gradations, 
from  the  fish-like  simplioity  of  that  of  the  tad- 
pole and  lower  genera  to  that  of  the  reptile,  in 
which  the  heroispherea  become  enlarged  lat- 
erally, and  the  spinal  cord  shorter  and  thicker 
at  the  origins  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  In 
l^e  frogs  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  in 
tbe  salamanders  comparatively  small,  and  in 
tbe  OKciUa  scarcely  visible;  in  all  tbey  resem- 
ble those  of  fishes  in  the  flattened  anterior  siir- 
Eftoe,  the  smsJl  quantity  of  the  aqneoaa  bmnor, 
and  the  depth  c^  tbe  crystalline  lens;  the  eyea 
of  the  frog  are  fiiUy  developed,  and  provided 
with  lids.     In  the  lower  genera  and  in  the  tsd- 
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pole  state,  tbe  oi^an  of  heorii^  is  very  imper- 
fect, oonristing  of  a  hollow  in  the  temporal 
bone,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  eao  oontain- 

ing  tne  cretaceous  body  on  whioh  the  nerve  is 

Sread ;  there  is  no  drum  nor  tympanic  cavity ; 
e  organ  is  covered  by  the  skin,  without  any 
external  communication.  In  tbe  A'og  the  ear 
is  more  complicated,  having  the  drum  with 
its  cavity  ana  bones,  and  communicating  with 
the  mouth  by  a  Eustachian  tube.  The  sense 
of  smell  must  be  imperfect  in  the  amphibia ;  in 
the  lower  forms  the  nostrils  are  mere  cavities 
in  the  front  of  the  head,  with  no  oommnnioa- 
tion  with  the  mouth,  as  in  fiabea ;  in  the  higher 
orders  the  nose  commuuioates  with  the  mouth, 
bnt  in  tbem  tbe  apparatos  for  smelling  is  prob- 
ably leas  senMtiTe  than  in  the  lower  forma,  the 
noee  being  more  connected  with  the  aot  of 
breathing.  The  sense  of  taste  is  probably  also 
very  obtuse ;  in  the  Irogs  and  toads  the  tongue 
is  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  b^ig 
long,  witn  the  anterior  half  fi^e,  donhl^  back 
on  lUeli^  and  cmiable  of  being  thrown  forward 
and  retracted  with  great  quickness,  serving  for 
the  suzure  of  the  insects  on  which  they  feed, 
and  for  conveying  tbem  iostaotiy  to  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth.  The  amphibia  are  diatin- 
gnisbed  from  reptiles  by  the  absence  of  all  scaly 
ooverins;  a  naked  skin  characterizes  all,  from 
the  snake-like  oecilia  to  the  fish-like  axolotL 
The  skin  of  the  aquatic  genera  is  soft,  smooth, 
and  kept  oonstently  moist  by  the  cutaneous  se- 
cretions ;  in  the  land  genera,  as  frogs  and  toads, 
the  glands  of  the  skin  secrete  a  thiok  whitish 
fluid,  which  may  become  acrid  and  irritating, 
giving  rise  to  tbe  opinion  that  these  secretions 
are  poisonous;  in  the  salamander  the  fluid  thna 
ponred  out  is  so  abundant,  and  so  suddenly  se- 
creted when  the  animal  is  irritated,  that  it  is 
quite  probable  tiiat  even  tbe  effects  of  fire  may 
be  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  it — doubtless 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  well  known  fable  in  regard  to 
this  animal.  The  cuticle  is  frequently  shed; 
that  of  tbe  aquatic  genera  beuig  wariied  away  in 
shreds,  while  that  of  the  toads  ia  divided  along 
the  median  line,  removed  by  tbe  contortions  ot 
the  animal,  and  finally  swallowed  at  a  tingle 
gulp.  Tbe  unphibia  breathe  by  tiie  skin  as 
well  as  by  the  lungs  and  gills ;  a  frog  will  live 
from  five  to  uz  weeks  in  a  stete  of  complete 
strangulation,  and  even  alter  total  excision  of 
the  lungs;  indeed,  the  pulmonary  respiration  iB 
ineufficientto  support  life  in  these  animals  with- 
out the  assistance  of  tbe  skin.  The  medium 
through  which  the  blood  is  oxygenated,  wheth- 
er lungs,  gills,  or  skin,  whether  in  air  or  in 
water,  is  uways  a  modification  of  the  cutane- 
oua  surface ;  and,  as  in  frogs  tbe  same  surface 
is  capable  of  performing  both  aquatic  and  at- 
mospheric respiration,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
lungs  and  giils  ore  identical  in  structure.  The 
amphibia,  Tike  many  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, have  the  power  of  reproducing  parts  lost 
by  accident  or  design ;  the  common  water  sala- 
mander will  invariably  restore  the  limbs  whioh 
have  been  cut  off  for  experiment,  and  even  re- 
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peatedlj;  tb«  common  land  Bslamander  also 
reprodncee  its  tail,  whicli  it  bo  eaalj  separates 
in  caae  of  need.  Impregnation  Is  effected  with- 
out sexual  congress,  except  in  the  land  salaman- 
der ;  in  the  order  an«ttra,  Uie  male  embraces 
the  female  with  great  tenacitj,  and  impregnates 
the  eggs,  several  hundred  in  nnmber,  as  they 
are  qected  under  his  pressare;  in  tjie  tailed 
aqaatio  species,  impregnation  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  instantaneous  apposilion  of  the  oloacal 
openings  of  the  two  seiet.  The  testes  and 
ovaries  are  double,  and  symmetrioallT  arranged ; 
they  are  much  enlarged  at  the  breeding  season. 
When  the  young  are  ready  for  aqoatic  life,  they 
burst  the  thin  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  come 
out  in  the  fish-like  form.  In  the  terreetrial 
salamander,  whose  habits  do  not  permit  this 
mode  of  development,  the  young  undergo  their 
metamorphoaiH  in  the  oviduct,  in  which  they 
pass  their  tadpole  atatet  and  appear  without 
(fills  when  they  are  ready  for  terrestrial  exist- 
ence. Like  the  viper,  the  salamander  is  ovo- 
viviparoQB.  In  the  pipa,  or  Surinam  toad,  the 
eggs,  instead  of  beii^  dropped  into  the  water, 
are  placed  by  the  male  on  the  back  of  ttie 
femsJe ;  here  they  are  attached  by  a  thick  mu- 
cus, and  the  skin  gradually  thickens  in  the  in- 
tervals so  OS  to  form  a  cell  around  each  egg ;  in 
these  coils  the  young  nndergo  their  metamor- 
phoas,  and  come  from  them  perfect  animals. 
After  the  young  are  hat«hed  ont,  the  cells  of 
the  female  disappear.  Like  many  of  the  sau- 
rian and  chelonian  reptilea,  some  of  the  am- 
phibia are  used  as  food.  I^e  delicacy  of  the 
Itog's  thigh  is  well  known  to  the  epicure.  The 
Mexicans  connder  the  siredon  or  aiolotl  very 
good  eating;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  Hke 
the  reptile  iguana,  many  of  Ute  hideous  am- 
phibia are  wnolesome  aracles  of  food. 

AMPnCTTONS,  members  of  an  amphictjony, 
a  term  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  designate 
on  association  of  neighboring  tribes  or  cities 
for  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nations 
toward  each  other,  and  the  protection  and 
worship  of  aome  deity,  whose  temple  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  common  property  of  alL  The 
word  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  mythical 
hero  Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Fyr- 
rha,  but  is  properly  a  compound  from  a/i^  sud 
Kri^u  or  ktIu,  signifying  "  dwellers  around  "  or 
"neighbors."  The  origin  of  these  associations 
is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  and  beyond  the 
tiact  that  several  of  them  existed  in  Greece  at 
a  very  remote  period,  forming  as  it  were  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  nnion  by 
which  the  Greek  tribes  were  held  together,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  circnmstances  of  their 
formation.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  con- 
fMerotions  was  that  known  as  the  amphicty- 
onio  council,  which  from  small  be^nnings  rose 
to  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  t«mple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  of  which  it  was  the  special  guardian. 
It  was  composed  of  12  bibeia,  Tariously  de- 
scribed by  the  authorities,  bnt  generally  sup- 
posed to  comprise  the  lonians,  Dolopians,  Thea- 
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saltans,  (Etaeans,  Magnetes,  Malians,  Phthiut 
Achmans,  Dorians,  Pbocians  (including  the  Del- 
phians),  Locrians,  BiBotians,  and  Perrhsbiana, 
all  of  whom  originally  dwelt  in  and  around 
Thesealy  and  were  of  eqnol  im^ortjince,  olthongb 
subsequently  we  find  them  distributed  over  alt 
parts  of  Greece.  Some  become  utterly  insig- 
nificant or  extinct,  and  the  fact  of  the  Doriana 
standing  on  an  equality  with  the  Dolopians  or 
Maliana  shows  that  the  council  must  have  ex- 
isted before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  council  met  twice  a  year,  in 
the  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  tnat  of  Ceres  at  Anthela, 
near  Thermopylie,  and  was  represented  by 
two  olasses  <n  deputies  from  each  tribe,  th« 
hieromnemons  and  the  pylsgorn,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  two  amphictyoniea, 
organized  for  the  worship  of  two  distinot 
deities,  were  subsequently  merged  in  one. .  The 
Ifi  tritiee  had  equal  rights  at  the  meetings  of 
the  council,  and  each  was  entitled  to  two  votes, 
to  be  given  by  its  deputies.  The  oljacta  of  th« 
confederation  are  best  described  in  the  following 
oath  which  each  of  its  memben  was  obliged  to 
take :  "We  will  not  destroy  any  amphietyonio 
town,  nor  cut  it  off  from  miming  water  in  war 
or  peace;  if  any  shall  do  so,  we  will  march 
against  him  and  destroy  his  city.  If  any  one 
shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall 
be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treocherona 
counsel  against  the  tilings  in  his  temple  at  Del- 
phi, we  will  punish  him  with  foot  and  band 
and  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power.*' 
Notwithstanding  the  humane  and  wise  objects 
of  the  oounoil,  it  engaged  in  two  sangmnaiy 
wars  againet  some  of  its  own  members,  called 
the  first  and  second  saored  wars,  and  finally 
lent  itself  to  the  ambitions  purposes  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  in  the  name  of  the  league 
excited  a  third  war  in  3S8  B.  0.,  in  which  the 
liberties  of  Greece  were  extinguished  at  the 
J)attle  of  dusronea.  The  first  of  these  warn, 
which  began  in  696  B.  0.  and  lasted  till  686, 
was  declared  agunst  the  Phocian  oitj  of 
Orissa,  on  account  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
persons  visiting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  resulted  in  the  t«ta!  destmctitm  of  the  city. 
The  second  sacred  war,  from  3&G  to  848  B.  0- 
originating  in  a  charge  agunst  the  Phooians  of 
taking  into  cultivation  a  tract  of  land  belm^iw 
to  the  Delphic  temple,  was  carried  on  with  sutm 
vindictiveneas  that  nearly  evey  Phoeian  town 
was  destroyed.  Philip  of  Hacedon,  having 
entered  the  strurale  at  the  soUdl^tions  of  tiie 
Theasalians,  decided  the  war  in  their  &7or,  and 
thns  gained  his  fatal  ascendancy  in  tiw  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  Phocians  were  ^ected  fhim 
the  league  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  were 
subsequently  readmitted.  The  duration  of  tb« 
amphietyonio  council  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  It  survived  the  independence  of  Greece. 
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brotlier  in  tbe  morder  of  their  mother  (mo 
Alohaon),  and  sabseqaeiitl;  joined  the  expe- 
dition ag&inst  Troj.  He  was  celehrat«d  for 
his  prophetic  gifts,  and  h&d  an  orade  at  Hallns 
ID  Oilicia  (a  oit;  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
AmphilochuB  and  Hopsns),  which  was  esteemed 
the  mosttmthful  of  all  oraoleR;  and  at  Athens, 
Oropiu,  and  Sparta  he  shared  in  the  divine 
honors  p^d  to  Amphiaraaa. 

MPHIOII,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Zens  and  Antiope,  the  wife  of  Lyons,  king  of 
Thebes.  He  and  his  brother  Zethns  wer«  ex- 
posed on  Mount  Cithffiron,  bnt  were  fonnd  and 
bronght  np  by  shepherds.  Meronry,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  Apollo  or  the  mases,  gave  a  lyre 
to  Amphion,  who  from  that  moment  devotod 
himself  altogether  to  song  and  marie.  To 
avengetiae  wrongs  of  their  mother,  tlie  brothers 
nndertook  an  expedition  agunst  Thet>es,  which 
they  eaptnred  and  fortified,  slaying  both  Lyons 
and  his  new  wife  Dirce.  They  then  bnilt  a 
wall  aronnd  the  town,  Amphion  playing  on  his 
lyre,  and  the  stones  moving  in  obedience  to  its 
notOB  whither  they  were  wanted  till  it  was 
Snished.  Amphion  married  Niobe,  by  whom 
he  had  many  sons  and  daoghtcrs,  all  of  whom 
were  killed  by  Apollo. 

AKPHIPOUS  (now /«nt£«ui),acity  of  ancient 
Macedonia,  on  the  Btrymon  (now  Struma,  or 
Kara  Sn),  near  its  mouth.  It  waa  originally 
called  Ennea  Ilodoi  (Nine  Ways),  and  held  by 
the  Thraoian  Edonians.  and  received  ita  his- 
torical name  from  an  Athenian  colony  which 
occnpied  it  io  437  B.  0.  It  was  beme^ed  by 
tbe  LacedsemonianB  nnder  Brasidoa  danng  the 
Peloponneeian  war,  and  compelled  to  snr- 
render  to  them  (424).  Later  it  felt  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  of  Macedou,  and  under  the 
Komaos  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Macedonian 
district  In  the  middle  agM  it  was  called  Po- 
polia.    There  sre  few  remains  of  the  town. 

JUiraiSUIll  (Gr.  hiA^^aaa,  an  animal  that 
can  move  or  walk  in  both  directions),  the 
name  of  a  genna  of  tanrians.  Tbe  head  is  so 
small  and  tne  tail  so  thick  and  short  that  it  is 
difficnlt  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  at 
first  right;  and  this  pecoliarity  of  form,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  animal's  habit  of  proceeding  witb 
equal  facility  either  backward  or  forward,  has 
^ven  rise  to  the  popular  belief  in  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  Sontb  America,  where  the  am- 
ptusbsna  most  abonnda,  that  it  possesses  t 
neads,  one  at  each  extremity.  These  sanrii 
iu«  distingaished  from  others  by  their  nearly 
nniform  t&iokness  of  body  from  the  head  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  th^  small  months 
and  extremely  diminndve  eyes,  remarkably 
short  tails,  and  nnmerona  rings  of  small  sqoare 
scales,  completely  surronnding  the  body  and 
the  ttJL  Tne  jaws  are  fbrnished  with  a  single 
row  of  small  conicol  teeth,  few  in  nmnber  and 
distant  fWtm  each  other,  and  tbe  palate  is 
toothless.  These  reptiles  are  also  destitnte  of 
fangs,  and  are  therefore  harmless.  They  live 
mostly  on  ants  and  other  small  insects,  and  in- 
babit  ant  hills  and  burrows  which  they  make 
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for  themselves  nnder  gronnd.  The  genns  om- 
pAMana  cont^ns  only  a  few  species,  confined 
to  Brazil,  Gniana,  and  other  tropical  parts  of 
the  American  continent.    Tbe  A./iUiginMa  is 
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the  beat  known  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
hottor  regions  of  South  America,  and  does  not 
inhabit  Ceylon  or  any  part  of  the  East  Indies, 
Bs  Linnnns  and  Lac^pMe  were  led  to  believe, 
on  the  anthority  of  Beba.  The  general  color 
of  this  animal  is  a  deep  brown,  varied  with 
shades  of  white,  more  or  less  clear,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  custing  the  old  and  ac- 
qmring  the  new  external  coat  or  "skin."  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  the 
tail  measuring  only  one  inch  or  thereaboate. 
The  body,  about  as  thick  as  the  wrist  of  a 
child  of  10  years,  is  snrronnded  by  upward  of 
200  rings,  and  the  t^  by  36  or  SO.  The  eyes, 
exceedingly  duninntive,  are  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane which  almost  conceals  them;  and  this 
has  nven  rise  to  the  popnlar  opinion  that  the 
amphisbiBDa  has  no  eyes. 

U PHl'lHU'nE,  with  the  Romans,  an  open 
elliptical  bailding,  with  an  elliptical  space  in 
the  centre  called  the  arena,  from  the  low  wall 
surrounding  which  rose  tiers  of  seats,  sap- 
ported  on  arches,  receding  to  near  the  sammit 
of  the  oater  wolL  These  bnildings  were  used 
for  public  games  or  combats  between  men  or 
beasts,  and  in  later  times  also  for  exhibitions 
of  mimic  sea  fights,  and  of  crocodiles  and  other 
amphibious  animals,  by  filling  the  arena  with 
water.  Tbe  arena  was  so  called  because  sand 
(Lat  armxa)  was  nsually  employed  to  give  a 
firm  footing  and  to  dry  up  Qie  blood.  The 
wall  aroond  the  arena  varied  In  height  fh>m  8 
to  18  feoL  On  a  level  with  its  top  spread  the 
first  platform,  where  the  ohidrs  of  the  more 
honored  spectators  were  placed.  From  the 
top  of  the  wall  tliat  formed  the  back  of  this 
space  rose  the  first  tier  of  seata,  reaching  to  an- 
other platform  with  another  wall  at  its  back, 
and  so  on  to  the  top.    The  box  {tuggettat  or 
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(podium),  M  was  thnt  of  Uie  vestal  Tirana.  A 
raised  seat  on  the  aeme  was  also  assigDed  to 
the  giver  (editor)  of  the  ramea.  At  each  and 
of  the  arena  waa  a  large  door  for  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  men  and  beasts.  The  latter  were 
kept  in  dens  ander  the  platforma  and  seata,  and 
were  sometime  foroed  upon  the  arena  throogh 
nnall  doon  in  the  ude  of  the  wall  Muronnd- 
ing  it.  Soinetimee  also,  if  not  always,  there 
were  vaat  sabstructlona  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  arena  containing  dena  ironi  which  the 
aniniala  might  be  aaddenly  sent  np  through 
trap  doors.  Eicavations  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  FoszQoli  have  ehown  most  olearlj  thette  ar- 
rangements. On  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
arena  was  a  railing  of  bronze  or  iron  to  protect 
those  wbo  sat  on  the  first  platform  from  an; 
sodden  spring  of  the  wild  beasts.    AaaAirther 


defence,  ditches  called  turipi  aameVtaws  fiir> 
ronnded  the  arena.  An  awning  (ttlariuvi), 
sapport«d  bj  ropee  and  pulleys  from  strong 
masts  set  in  stone  sooketa  aronnd  the  top  of 
the  building,  appears  to  have  been  sometunM 
extended  over  the  spectators.  When  the  wea- 
ther did  not  permit  the  vtlarwm  to  be  spread, 
broad-brimmed  Lata  or  a  sort  of  parasols  were 
used.  The  first  amphitheatre  in  Rome  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  M.  Curio,  deaorihed  by 
Plin;.  It  conmated  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivota,  in  snch  a  manner 
that  thej  conld  by  means  of  windlasses  and 
machinery  be  tamed  ronnd  face  to  foce,  ao  aa 
to  form  one  bnilding.  Gladiatorial  shows  were 
first  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  combats  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  circas;  and  it  appears  that 
the  ancient  cnatom  was  still  preserved  till  ttte 
dictatorship  of  Jolios  Cnsar,  who  bailt  a  wood- 
en theatre  in  the  Campos  Martiua  fbr  the  pur- 


pose of  exhibiting  honta  of  wild  beasts.  Host 
of  the  early  amphitheatres  were  merely  tem- 

Eorary  and  made  of  wood ;  snch  as'  the'  one 
oilt  by  Nero  at  Rome,  and  that  erected  by 
AtJIins  at  Fidenee  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
which  gave  way  daring  the  games  and  killed 
or  injored  60,000  persons.  The  first  stone  am- 
phitlieatre  waa  bnilt  by  Statilins  Taanis,  at  the 
desire  of  Augusttis.  This  building,  which  stood 
in  the  Oampiis  Martius  near  the  Oircns  Ago- 
nalis,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  only 
the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  titat  the 
seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of 
timber.  A  second  amphitheatre  waa  com- 
menced by  Caligola;  but  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  was  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
usually  caUed  the  Colosseum,  which  was  begun 
by  Vespawan  and  finished  by  his  son  Titns, 


who  dedicated  it  A.  D.  BO,  on  which  occaMon, 
according  to  Eutropius,  6,000,  and  aocording  to 
Dion,  9,000  beasts  were  destroyed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  to  show  the 
proportions  of  some  of  the  chief  amphitheatres: 
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During  the  middle  agea,  tlie  amphitheaitreB 
were  need  as  caatles  or  oa  qiiUTi««,  socording 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  bat,  in  ^ite  of 
all  assanlta  of  man  or  time,  thdr  mini  are 
amons  the  mo«t  atnpendoiiB  monmnenta  of  Bo- 
man  antiqnitr- 

AMftUiVTR,  a  nereid  or  ooeanid,  the  wife  of 
Neptune  and  goddess  of  the  sea,  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode  or  RhodoB,  and  Bentheeiojme. 
JealoQS  of  So^lla,  she  threw  some  magio  herbs 
into  the  well  m  which  her  rival  was  aoonstomed 
to  bathe,  and  thus  transformed  her  into  a  mon- 
ster with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art  Amphitrite  is  alwaji  dis- 
tJngaiahed  from  Aphrodite  b;  a  net  whiob 
keep*  her  hair  in  order,  and  b/  the  claws  of  a 
orab  on  her  forehead. 

IxramTOir,  in  Greek  legends,  a  son  of 
Alcnna  and  Hipponome.  Having  accidental!/ 
killed  his  ancle  Eleotrfon,  he  was  expelled 
from  Hfoenffi,  and  foroed  to  take  refl^  in 
Thebes.  To  win  the  hand  of  AJomena,  be  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  Pterelaos  and  the 
Taphiana,  whose  lands  he  seized  and  divided 
among  his  friends.  He  was  aabsequentl/  mar- 
ried to  Alomena,  and  become  bj  her  the  father 
of  Iphiolea.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  which  he 
and  Hercules  were  oarrjing  on  agunstGi^QB, 
king  of  the  Minjans.  His  tomb  was  standing 
at  Thebes  In  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

INTHOU  (Gr.  i/i^ptii{,  from  i/i^  on  both 
sides,  and  ttptiv,  to  carrj),  a  lai^  two-tiandled 
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vase,  commonlT'  made  of  earthenware,  of  va- 
rious forms,  but  Benerallj  tall  and  narrow,  with 
a  contracted  net^aud  ending  nearly  in  a  point. 
It  was  used  hj  the  ancients  to  hold  wine,  oil, 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  &o. ;  and  some  have  been 
found  in  excavating  that  bad  been  used  ss 
coffins  hj  dividing  them  in  half  lengthwise, 
putting  in  the  hodj,  and  joining  the  parts. — The 
amphora  was  also  a  liqoid  measure  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  equivalent  to  abont  nine 
gallons  with  the  former  and  six  with  the  latter. 


iMrVLU,  a  Roman  vessel,  like  a  bottle,  used 
for  holding  wine,  oil,  or  water.  The  ampulla 
RhemMmt  (la  tainU  ampoule)  was  a  glass  flask 
filled  with  holy  oil,  which,  aoeordiug  to  tra- 
dition, was  brooght  down  from  heaven  bj  a 
dove  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Olovis, 
at  Rheime,  in  496.  From  the  9th  centurj, 
if  not  before,  down  to  Louis  XVJ.,  all  the 
kings  of  France  were  anointed  with  the  oil 
contained  in  the  sacred  ampnlla.  During  the 
revolution  the  ampulla  was  broken  and  its 
fragments  thrown  awoy.  A  pious  person  pre- 
served one  of  the  pieces,  and  alter  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  it  was  delivered  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  a  little  of  the  ori- 
ginal oil,  as  was  asserted.  Oliarles  X.  was 
anointed  from  it,  and  the  oil  then  fkiled. 

IMPUTATION  (Lat  amputare,  to  out  off),  a 
mrgical  operation  by  which  a  limb  or  portion 
of  a  liml>,  or  a  naturally  projecting  part  of  the 
bodyj  is  removed.  The  cutting  away  of  a  tu- 
mor IS  spoken  of  as  an  extirpation  or  eioiuon. 
Amputation  is  required  where  the  part  is  in- 
iured  or  diseased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
aer  it  useless  and  inconvenient,  or  a  sonroo  of 
dangertoUfe  ifitbe  retuned.  For  many  oen- 
tnriea  an  operation  of  extreme  danger  in  itself^ 
and  performed  only  in  the  moat  urgent  coses, 
surgical  advance  has  rendered  it  one  of  little 
risk,  though  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  curtul  its  sphere  by  improvements  in 
other  departments  of  the  science.  It  was  at  first 
performed  by  a  division  of  all  the  parts  at  the 
same  level,  and  only  through  a  joint.  About 
the  1st  century  the  practice  of  amputating  t>e- 
tween  the  joints  was  introduced,  and  also  the 
very  important  principle  of  dividing  the  bone 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  soft  parts,  that  the 
cut  surfaces  of  these  latter  may  be  joined 
toother  over  the  bme  and  nnlte  in  that  po- 
sition. Formerly  the  great  aonroe  of  dan^ 
was  the  htemorrhage  which  took  place  durmg 
and  after  the  operation;  to  prevent  wliich  the 
parts  were  divided  with  red-hot  knives,  or  the 
cut  surfaces  treated  with  heated  irons  or  boil- 
ing liquids,  in  order  to  produoe  a  charring  of 
the  tissues  and  plugging  of  the  mouths  of  the 
veeaels.  A  band  encircling  the  limb,  to  restrain 
the  bleeding  during  the  operation,  was  used  as 
early  as  the  1st  century,  but  its  permanent  ar- 
rest was  for  a  long  time  effectc^l  only  by  the 
means  already  mentioned.    The  band,  applied 

SnoranUy,  fiiiled  of  its  complete  purpose,  and 
e  inevitable  separation  of  the  eschars  pro- 
duced by  hot  bodies  in  many  cases  opened 
afresh  the  vessels,  and  hfemorrbage  and  death 
were  the  result.  The  use  of  the  ligature  in 
amputation,  especially  as  its  proper  application 
was  developed,  rendered  the  operation  com- 
paratively safe.  The  honor  of  its  introduction 
is  probably  due  ta  Ambroise  Par6  in  the  10th 
century.  If  the  ligature  was  employed  in  these 
cases  by  Oekus,  it  fell  into  m:imediate  dis- 
use ;  and  even  the  teachings  of  Par6  and 
his  school  were  unable  for  many  years  to 
bring  it  into  general    favor.    The  invention 
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of  the  tonmiqnet  bj  Morel  and  ita  per- 
fection by  Petit,  in  the  ITth  and  18th  cen- 
turies, still  fiirthw  diminished  the  dangers. 
When  it  is  done  for  a  disease,  it  is  qwken  of  as 
ft  ^thologioal  ampatatioD ;  when  for  an  iAJurj, 
it  IS  named  "primar]'"or  "seoondaiy,"  acced- 
ing as  it  is  perfonned  before  or  alter  the  occur- 
rence of  the  inflammation  which  is  indaced  by 
the  vi<detioe  done  to  the  parL  During  the  in- 
flammatory period  the  operation  is  contra-indi- 
oated  except  for  some  very  urgent  reason,  The 
deaths  following  primary  ampntations  are  some- 
what fewer  in  number  ihon  those  after  second- 
ary, except  in  the  case  of  the  thigh.  Where 
done  for  disease,  the  mortality  is  very  much 
leaa.  No  mle  in  snrgery  is  better  established 
than  that  the  death  rate  increases  as  we  ap- 
proach the  tmnk.  An  amputation  of  the  leg 
IB  less  dai^erons  tlian  of  the  thi^h,  and  that 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  lees  tiian 
throngh  ita  npper  part  Moreover,  an  amputa- 
^D  through  the  npper  extremity  is  less  grave 
tiian  one  through  a  correspoudiiig  part  of  the 
lower  extremity. — In  performing  amputation, 
tiie  patient  is  placed  under  the  inSnence  of  an 
antesthetic,  which  by  ita  abolition  of  pain  and 
much  of  the  terror  dimioisbea  the  shock  to  his 
system,  and  enables  the  snrgeon  to  operate 
more  carefully  and  on  a  part  deprived  of  mo- 
tion. The  circulation  through  the  main  artery 
is  arrested  bypresenre  with  the  fluger  or  the 
tourniquet.  The  skin  end  muscles  are  then  cnt 
by  a  seriea  of  sweeps  of  the  knife  round  the 
cirotunference  of  the  limb,  the  parts  being 
drawn  toward  the  trunk  by  an  assistant  as 
each  one  is  completed.  In  tliis  way,  as  the 
bone  is  approached,  the  porta  are  divided  at  a 
hi^er  and  higher  level.  The  bono  is  then 
■awed,  Uie  sharp  edges  or  comers  beingronnded 
<^  so  as  not  to  press  npon  the  part.  The  ct)ief 
orteriea  are  b«ated  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  cloae 
their  open  extremities.  This  may  be  done  by 
l^raqiing  the  end  with  the  foroeps  ajid  twisting 
it  Beveral  timee,  which  is  called  torsitm;  or 
by  presanre  with  a  needle  passed  throngh  the 
mnsolea  and  over  or  -throngh  the  vessel,  called 
aenpresmre ;  or,  most  tisnally,  by  tying  It  with 
a  ligature,  which  consists  of  a  well  waxed  string 
of  silk  or  other  material.  The  tourniquet  is 
then  removed,  and  the  small  vessels  whiob 
bleed  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  provided 
the  contact  with  the  air  does  not  cause  tbem 
to  oontracL  The  soft  parts  are  then  drawn 
over  the  end  of  the  bone  and  stitched  together. 
The  method  of  cutting  the  soft  parts  described 
above  is  known  as  the  circular.  What  is  called 
the  flap  operation  may  be  performed  by  trans- 
fixion, cutting  from  within  outward,  or  by  cnt- 
ting  ftom  without  inward.  In  either  case  a 
■ingle  or  a  double  flap  may  be  made.  This  lat- 
ter process  may  t>e  rendered  intelli^ble  by 
taking  a  oironlar  piece  of  paper  and  folding  it 
along  one  of  ita  diameters.  The  centre  of  Che 
circle  would  represent  the  situation  of  the  end 
of  the  bone,  and  the  circumference  the  mar- 
gina  of  the  akin  which  are  stitched  together. 
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If  the  cot  surfaces  grow  together  at  once,  there 
is  sold  to  be  primary  union.  This  result  is  bat 
seldom  attained,  at  least  throughout,  and  aa  a 
rule  the  onion  is  secondary,  in  which  case  sup- 
puration takes  place,  and  sranulations  spring 
up  which  grow  together  and  fill  np  the  wound. 
— For  the  aocidents  whiob  may  ootrur  after  am- 
putation, see  GiKonsNE,  H.xiiorshi.ob,  Nwjso- 
BiB,  OsTEo-HTBUna,  and  Tbtands. 

IMKlTBOt,  or  DHrltdr,  a  town  of  the  PuHanb, 
Hindostui,  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Beaa, 
an  afiSnent  of  the  6ntl^,  86  m.  E.  of  Lahore ; 
pop.  about  180,000.  T^ere  is  in  the  town  an 
extensive  tank,  built,  or  rather  restored,  in 
1S81,  by-Ram  Da^,  the  4th  Guru  or  holy  man 
of  the  Sikha,  the  name  of  which — Amritsir, 
the  pool  of  immortality — was  in  the  course  of 
time  transferred  to  the  whole  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  pool  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Govind 
Singh,  the  last  of  the  Gnms.  Amritsir  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  one  of  the  commer- 
cial depots  of  N.  W.  India.  It  is  an  open  town, 
but  Riu^eet  Bingh  built  a  fort  there  in  1800. 

AHBC  IBR  EL-llB,  one  of  Mohammed's  early 

SXMelytes,  ^ed  in  fiSS.  He  belonged  to  the 
oreishites,  and  in  early  life  was  furiously  op- 
posed to  Mohammed,  ridiculing  him  in  epi^vma 
and  satirical  verses,  and  even  ottaddng  thoae 
of  the  new  faith  who  hod  settled  in  Abvsnnia. 
Atlast,  however,  he  was  converted,  and  his  leal 
in  behalf  of  his  new  faith  was  aaunoomprominng 
ashisoppositiiMihadbeen.  Tbe  first  two  mocea- 
sors  of  the  prophet,  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  were 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  valor  for  the  conqneet 
of  Syria.  He  carried  his  conquering  arms  into 
Egypt,  and,  at  the  head  of  only  4,000  men,  took 
Pduuum  and  founded  Old  Oairo.  He  soon  laid 
aege  to  Alexandria,  and  distinguished  himseilf 
as  much  by  his  personal  bravery  aa  by  his  skill 
and  conduct  as  a  general.  He  was  present  in 
the  aasanlt,  and  in  an  attack  on  the  citadd  was 
taken  prisoner  with  a  faithful  slave.  Brought 
before  the  commander  of  the  fortresa,  bis 
slave,  striking  him  in  the  face,  ordered  him  to 
be  silent  in  the  presence  of  nis  betters;  and 
this  device  saved  bis  life  by  leading  his  con- 

Sierors  to  inppoee  him  a  person  of  no  rank. 
e  was  sent  l>aok  to  the  Mohammedan  canop, 
with  a  proposition  for  a  truce.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  city  waa  taken  with  a  loes  to 
the  Arabs  of  28,000  men.  -  Amm  spared  the 
city,  but  the  orders  of  Omar  subsequently 
oansed  the  conflagration  of  the  library.  Amm 
became  emir  of  Egvpt,  and  bis  firm  govern- 
ment conciliated  tne  inhabitants.  He  pro- 
jected a  canal  for  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
Mile  with  the  bead  of  the  Red  sea.  Having 
been  recalled  by  Oaliph  Othman,  the  Alexan- 
drians in  his  absence  revdted,  and  surrendered 
the  city  to  the  Greeks.  Amru  returned,  and 
once  more  reduced  the  dty  and  spared  the 
inhabitants.  The  caliph  Moawlyah  owed  his 
accesnOD  to  Amm,  woo  declared  for  him  in 
preference  to  his  rival  Ab. 

IMBPI^KUS,  or  larilcais,  an  Arabian  poet, 
author  of  one  of  the  seven  Moallaeakt,  poems 
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of  the  pagan  pre-UohamiDedan  era,  which 
were  suspended  to  the  Oaaba,  whence  their 
name  (pL  Moallaeat,  BQspended).  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote-  Bstirical 
verses  against  him.  Lette  published  the  Moal- 
lacah  at  Leyden  in  Arabic,  and  Sir  Wil- 
1  Jones  the  English  translation  (London, 
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1T83).     The  poem  is  pntely 

was  repnhlished,  together  with  otber  prodi 


tions  of  the  poet,  by  Baron  MaoGnokin  Slone 
(Paris,  1B57),  and  also  \ij  Arnold,  in  the  S^ 
tern  MoaUaeAt  (I^ipsic,  1S60). 

UKMUF,  NlkeliM  tm,  a  German  reformer, 
bishop  of  Nanmbare,  bcnn  near  Wnrzen,  Sax- 
ony, Dec.  S,  14S3,  died  at  Eisenach,  May  14, 
1505.  He  was  educated  for  the  chnrch,  and 
early  acqnired  distinction  in  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  confidant  of  Lnther, 
and  attended  blm  in  some  of  his  early  trials  as 
a  reformer.  He  was  a  sort  of  apostle  of  the 
refca-matioQ,  going  to  Masdebarg  (1524),  to 
Goalor  (1S28  and  1581),  and  to  the  principality 
of  Gmbenbagen  (1SS4),  as  the  exponnder  and 
defender  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 
Be  was  fond  of  controversy,  and  this  pecnliar- 
ity  more  than  once  inTolved  him  in  peraonnl 
dmicnmee  with  his  friends.  He  contended 
that  good  works  were  not  only  not  oeceBaary, 
bnt  pngndicial  to  salvation.  In  the  attempt 
to  secore  concord  between  the  Lathersns  and 
the  Zwinglians  (1080),  Amsdorf  violently  op- 
posed the  movement,  probably  on  account  of 
nifl  personal  hostility  to  Melanchthon.  In  lfi43 
he  was  appointed  biahon  of  Namnbnrg,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Lnther,  who  boasted  of 
the  nncanonical  manner  in  which  the  service 
had  been  performed,  ae  he  himself  says, 
"  withont  eoet,  lard,  tar,  grease,  or  coals." 
This  involved  him  in  a  contest  with  Von  PflQEk, 
who  had  been  regnlarly  appointed  by  uie 
ehaptar  to  the  same  omoe.  Amsdorf  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Angshnrg  Interim,  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  adiaphoristio 
controversy. 

IHSUX,  UmmA,  one  of  the  greatest  German 
engravers,  bom  at  Schinznaofa,  Switzerland, 
Dec.  IT,  1791,  died  in  Munich,  May  18,  1849. 
He  pasMd  several  years  in  Borne,  and  In  1829 
was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  of  Monich.  He  made  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  fine  engravings  ttam  Michel  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Schwanthaler,  Thorwaldsen,  Kftol- 
bach,  Overheck,  and  other  artists. 

AKtnX,  a  small  river  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  the  Dreoht  and  Mydrecht  It  passes 
throDgh  the  city  of  Amstenlam,  entering  it  on 
the  8.  E,,  and,  after  a  winding  northerly  course 
of  10  miles,  nniting  with  the  T, 

AUnUtil,  the  largest  dU  of  Holland, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  sitnated  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Y,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
Zoyder-Zee,  where  that  ia  Joined  by  the  river 
Amstel,  10  m.J!.  of  Haarlem  and  81  m.  N.  N. 
E.  of  the  Hague ;  lat.  62°  22'  N.,  Ion.  4'  58'  E. ; 


pop.  in  1870,  281,600,  mostly  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church,  and  including  abont  00,000 
Catholics,  80,000  Lutherans,  4,000  Anabaptists, 
1,000  Remonstrants,  £8,000  German  and  abont 
S,000  Portuguese  Jews.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  cities  in  the  world,  resembling 
Venice  in  the  intermiztnre  of  land  and  water, 
bnt  much  lar^r  than  Venice,  and  tbe  canals, 
being  lined  with  qnays,  present  scenes  of  oBi- 


was  for  a  long  time  strongly  Catholic  (the 
Protestant  citizens  having  been  driven  oat  by 
thednkeof  Alva),  and  joined  the  confederation 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  1678.  Free  tolera- 
tion waa  now  granted  to  all  sects  and  religious 
beliefs,  and  with  additional  privileges  granted 
to  it  in  1581  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
min  of  its  rival  dty  Antwerp  by  the  closing 
of  the  Scheldt  in  1048,  it  soon  reached  a  high- 
ly prosperous  state,  and  has  since  advanced 
wiU)  but  few  interruptions,  owing  ohiedy  to 


of  the  city  is  that  of  a  crescent,  the  arms  pro- 
jecting into  the  Y,  and  thus  forming  the  porL 
The  enormons  dams  thrown  np  dnce  18G1  re- 
dst  the  inflns  of  the  sea  into  the  canals,  and 
are  provided  with  Soodgates  of  the  strongest 
construction  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  high 
tides.  They  form  tbe  east  and  west  docks, 
capable  of  holding  1,000  vessela  The  principal 
month  of  tbe  Amstel  divides  the  city  mto  two 

{arts.  The  land  side  was  formerly  surrounded 
y  walla,  now  replaced  by  a  ditch  80  yards 
wide  lined  with  trees,  which  make  a  pleasant 
promenade.  Some  of  the  bastions  are  now 
occupied  by  windmills,  the  city  relying  for 
defence  against  attacks  ohieBy  upon  the  fsdlity 
with  which  tbe  garrounding  flat  country  can 
he  flooded  itom  the  sea.  Amsterdam  stands 
upon  flat,  Bolt,  marshy  groond.  Tbe  houses 
are  bnilt  npon  piles  driven  throngh  this  sorface 
soil  to  tbe  depth  of  40  to  60  feet  into  a  subsoil 
of  clay  or  sona.  The  canals  hv  which  tbe  city 
is  intersected,  and  on  which  ul  heavy  treights 
are  transported,  divide  it  into  90  islanda,  and 
ere  croeaed  by  about  300  bridges.  The  city  is 
abont  10  miles  in  circumference.  Thereareeight 
iron  gates,  each  named  after  the  town  toward 
which  it  opens.  The  older  portion  of  the  city 
is  irregnlarly  built,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  bouses  poor.  Tbe  newer  por- 
tions are  very  handsome.  The  streets  run  in 
parallels  along  the  former  walls,  and  are  con- 
sequently semicironlar.  In  the  centre  of  each 
is  a  can^  bned  with  clean  paved  quays,  which 
are  planted  with  trees.  Three  streets  in  this 
portion  of  the  city  are  especially  noteworthy 
for  their  length  and  breadth,  and  tbe  elegance 
of  the  buildings  which  line  them.  These  ore 
the  Heeren,  Keizers,  and  f  rinaeu  grachten. 
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Each  is  about  2  miles  long  and  320  feet 
As  with  other  streets,  throDgh  the  centre  ot 
each  of  these  runs  a  canal.  The  prin^pal  shops 
of  Amsterdam  are  in  the  Ealver  atraat,  the 
Nieawed^k,  and  the  Warmoes  Btraat.  The  bulk 
of  the  Jews  live  in  tme  Ghetto  style  in  the 
)>oorer  grachten,  or  water  streets,  which  are 
lireJy,  particnlarl/  in  the  eTening,  but  over- 
crowded and  dirty.  The  houses  of  Amsterdain 
are  built  of  brick,  four,  five,  and  ail  stories  high, 
standing  with  their  gables  to  the  street;  they 
are  mostly  entered  by  Sights  of  steps  in  front, 
and  are  anrmonnted  by  forked  chimney  stacks. 
Uaayof  the  poorer  people  live  in  twsements  or 
cellars.  Others  live  constantly  upon  the  water, 
in  apartments  built  upon  the  apper  decks  of 
their  trading  vessels.     The  most  magnifloent 

Enblio  edifice  is  the  palace,  formerly  the  city 
bH.    It  is  built  of  stone,  was  began  in  164S, 


and  completed  in  16B6;  reetsnpoiilS,650pIIefl, 
driven  70  ft.  into  the  ground ;  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  great  hall  or  ball  room,  which  la  111  it. 
long,  63  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high,  lined  throngh- 
out  with  white  Italian  marble,  and  for  its 
magnificent  chiroe  of  bells,  playing  antomati- 
cally  every  honr.  The  next  moet  remarkable 
building  is  the  Nienwe  Kerk  (new  chorch), 
lighted  by  Tfi  windows,  many  of  which  are 
beautifully  painted.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Admiral  de  Bnjter.  The  judiciary  ball, 
opened  in  1836,  is  among  the  finest  etroc- 
tores  in  the  city.  Other  boildings  are  the 
new  town  ball  and  the  new  eichangei,  founded 
in  1845 ;  the  arsenal,  boilt  on  the  island  of 
Kattenborg;  and  the  Onde  Eerk  (old  church), 
founded  &  the  14th  century,  which  oon- 
tains  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals, and  on  otgan  stud  to  be  second  only 


to  that  of  Haarlem.  Among  the  more  recent 
fine  public  buildings  is  the  palace  of  industry, 
established  in  1864.  Churches  are  numerous. 
The  Calvinista  have  10,  the  Catholics  16,  and 
the  evangelical  Lutherans  3,  one  of  which  with 
surroundings  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 
Various  other  denominations  have  several 
churches.  Amsterdam  has  a  great  number 
of  excellent  charitable  institutions,  there  being 
upward  of  40  under  the  charge  of  particular 
denominations,  and  others  belonfi^g  to  the 
city.  There  are  also  various  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  denominational  in 
their  character,  others  general.  The  Athtna- 
um  Illuttre  has  profosMreliips  of  art,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology,  a  school  of  anatomy,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  free  library.  The  city 
Latin  school  is  a  fine  institution.  There  are 
beudee  medical  and  Ideological  Bcbools.    The 


royal  academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in  1 820. 
There  is  a  music  school,  a  naval  school,  a  royal 
Dutch  institution  for  science,  literature,  and 
fine  arts,  and  another  private  scientific  and 
ortiaUc  association,  colled  Felix  Meritit,  which 
is  patronized  with  great  liberality,  has  4O0 
members,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Finally,  there  is  a  museum  of  pictures, 
founded  in  ITSB,  containing  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Dutch  masters,  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  prints,  contabed  in 
upward  of  200  portfolios.  The  city  is  governed 
by  a  senate  or  council  elected  by  the  people,  and 
a  burgomaster  appointed  by  the  king. — Amster- 
dam is  more  noted  as  a  trading  than  as  a  manu- 
facturing town,  though  it  has  numerous  manu- 
factories of  tol>aoco,  soap,  oil,  cordage,  canvoa. 
steomenginesondmachiDery,  &c.  Therearealso 
refineries  of  sugar  and  salt,  glosa  worka,  brew- 
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eties,  and  dutineriw;  and  •hip-building  ia  ez- 
teusivdr  oarried  on.  The  entrances  and  clear- 
4noaa  of  vessel!  in  1668  were  abont  8,000,  with 
860,000  tonnage;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Holland,  which  amoanted  in 
1868  to  an  aggr^^te  value  of  about  |160,000,- 
000,  pasaes  throogb  the  port  of  Amaterdam. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  bntter  and 
cheese ;  other  exports  consist  of  prodaots  of 
the  rich  Dutch  colonies,  reSned  and  raw 
sugar,  coffee,  apices,  tin,  oil,  dyes,  colors,  frnit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  The  exports  to  Ger- 
manj  and  England  are  the  most  pronuneot, 
Bj  the  Amstd,  the  Za;der-Zee,  and  various 
canal*,  Amsterdam  has  water  oommnnication 
with  all  parts  of  Holland ;  and  its  rulroad  con- 
ueotions  ar«  also  very  exteuMve.  The  Znjder- 
Zee,  fonnerlj  tbe  entrance  to  the  port,  long 
nnoe  became  too  shallow  for  the  navigation  of 
ocean  vessels,  and  a  canal  called  the  Nienwe 
Siep  was  built,  adraittiaz  large  ships,  and 
connecting  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea  at 
the  Helder.  The  navigaljon  of  this  long  ship 
canal,  with  its  large  looks  shutting  out  the 
ocean  tides,  having  been  found  inconvenient 
and  expensive,  a  cofossal  plan  has  been  formed 
and  ncttrij  execnted  of  connecting  tbe  harbor 
aitd  docks  bv  a  short  cnt  through  the  isthmus 
of  Korth  Holland,  dimng  a  ship  oanol  through 
tbe  immense  sand  biTu  prot«cting  Holland  at 
ite  western  shore  against  the  Korth  sea.  This 
canal,  with  its  breakwater  extending  far  out 
into  the  sea,  will  be  second  only  in  m^nitude 
to  the  Snex  oonaL  A  port  of  the  machiner? 
that  woa  mod  there  has  lieen  tranq>orted  to 
Amsterdam,  and  is  employed  in  ita  constnio- 
tion.  At  the  some  time  the  Zuyder-Zee  is  to 
be  made  dry,  and  tbe  inlet  or  arm,  the  T,  on 
which  the  dty^  situated,  oonverted  into  dry 
land.  Upon  this  a  union  railroad  depot  is  to 
be  constructed,  where  all  the  railroads  wilt 
meet,  and  also  the  ooean  vessels  in  the  suf- 
ronndiog  canals  and  docks. 

IMDCK  (Javanese,  amoai,  to  kill).  The  ran* 
ning  amuck  is  a  Malay  custom.  The  natives 
by  a  kmg-oontintted  and  eioessive  nee  of  opinm 
at  length  have  their  featnrea  sharpened,  their 
skin  drawn  over  their  bones  like  parchment, 
and  become  entirely  and  ferociously  mad. 
Armed  with  their  formidable  creese  or  dirk- 
knife,  they  rush  in  frenzy  from  their  houses, 
sometimes  naked,  and  leaping  along  the  crowd- 
ed streets,  stab,  bite,  and  curse  every  one  who 
chances  to  be  in  their  path.  As  soon  as  a  per- 
um  is  seen  in  this  state  everyl>o^  in  terror 
proddms  the  news,  and  the  cry  of  "  Amutik  " 
rouses  the  population  like  tbe  cry  of  "£1re" 
or  "Mad  dog  in  western  citjea.  Everyman 
snatches  the  flrst  weapon  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  follows  the  path  of  the  common  enemy. 
Long  spears  ore,  however,  the  favorite  and 
more  common  weapon,  and  with  these  they 
pen  the  wretched  mamac  inte  a  comer,  and 
lance  him  to  deatli  as  they  would  a  tiger. 
Scores  of  persons  are  sometimes  killed  by  one 
of  these  madmen  before  he  can  be  checked. 
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(At.  hamalat,  a  thing  worn),  a  pre- 
servative sgaioBt  oocolt  and  miscbievons  in4n- 
onces.  Amulets  are  mode  of  varions  substan- 
ces, and  were  first  known,  it  is  believed,  among 
the  Arabs.  The  early  Chnstions  made  ainuleta 
of  the  supposed  wood  of  the  cross,  or  of  ribbons 
with  a  text  of  Scripture  written  on  them,  and 
to  this  day  the  Soman  Catholics  call  thmr  lit- 
tle relics,  &e.,  amulets.  The  idea  that  an  amu- 
let carried  about  the  person  haa  the  power  t>otb 
of  repelling  and  healing  diseases  still  prevails 
in  the  mind  of  many  persraiB.  Even  tne  cele- 
brated Robert  Boyle  (who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  ITth  oentnry)  does  not  besi- 
itate  to  declare  that  be  once  experienced  the 
efficacy  of  such  an  amulet  in  his  own  case. 
The  anodyne  necklace,  made  of  beads  from  the 
roots  of  white  bryony,  which  is  sometimes  hung 
around  the  neck  of  an  infant  for  teething  pur- 
poses, is  on  instance  of  the  atill  surviving  confl- 
uenoe  in  the  medical  virtue  of  amnleta.  Many 
other  eiamplea  might  be  given. 

AMVUTB,  or  Mmd,  Uie  name  of  several 
Turkish  sultans.  L  Bora  in  1896,  died  June  15, 
1889.  He  sucoeeded  his  fkther  Orkhan  in 
1860  in  the  government  of  the  TurUsh  domin- 
icms  in  Ana.  The  first  act  of  his  (p>veran)ent 
was  to  put  down  on  insurrection  in  Galatia, 
^ter  which  he  turned  his  attention  and  hia 
arms  to  Europe.  Here  he  overran  tbe  ooon- 
try  as  fiir  as  the  Balkan,  and  took  Adrianopl* 
(1361),  where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time^ 
beautifying  the  city  by  the  construction  of  a 
moeqoe  and  other  public  buildings.  In  ISOS  ■ 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
Ottomans  and  the  republic  of  Ragosa,  on  the 
Adriatio,  which  put  itself  under  the  pToteotion 
of  Amurath,  ^ope  Urban  V.,  alarmed  by  the 
proRreae  of  the  Ottomans,  preached  a  crusade 
agi^ist  them,  but  tbe  Torka  anrprised  the 
Onriatian  forces  by  night  near  Adrianc^le  and 
ont  them  to  pieoea  (1888).  The  peooe  wMoh 
Amurath  had  ooncluded  with  the  Greeka,  and 
which  had  been  observed  by  him,  being  thus 
broken,  be  ocoitinued  tbe  war  far  several  oam- 
pBJgns  wiUiont  any  decided  results,  and  went 
to  Asia  in  1871.  Soon  retnnung  to  Europe^ 
he  vanquished  the  princes  of  Servia  and  Bnl- 
goria,  and  settled  at  Adrianople.  During  » 
peace  of  six  yeara  be  employed  himself  in 
oigonixiDg  lus  army,  and  formed  tbe  corps  ot 
B}»h)s,  inrtitnting  a  aystwi  of  military  fiefb  aa 
the  reward  of  thdr  services.  In  this  there 
was  oonaiderable  analogy  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  posdbly  he  was  assisted  by  renegade 
Christians  in  his  plans.  Tbe  Greek  emperor, 
John  PaJteologus,  sanng  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  tbe  new  power  arrayed  againat  blm,  en- 
tered into  friendly  alliance  with  Amurath,  and 
sent  his  aoa  Theodore  to  his  court  to  learn  the 
art  of  war.  The  sons  of  the  two  emperors' 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  thdr  fathers, 
and  levied  an  army.  Amnrath  advanced  alone 
to  the  ranks  of  his  rebellions  son  and  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  return  to  tbtir  dn^.  Unable 
to  resist  the  mandate  of  thnr  tenible  raler^ 
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the  men  obeyed,  and  AmnralJi  pnt  his  son 
Saadji  to  denth  (1876).  In  Asia  Minor  be  bod 
to  oontend  with  sever^  inBoirections.  Lazarns, 
prince  of  Servia^  in  coi^iiDctJoii  with  Sisman, 
prince  of  Bnlgaria,  Amurath's  father-in-law, 
renewed  the  effort  for  independenoe,  and  dur- 
ing Amarath'e  absence  in  Ada  ^ined  Beveral 
adrantageH  over  bia  Renerala  in  Europe.  The 
arrival  of  Amarath,  however,  turned  the  tide 
of  victor;,  and  at  length  he  took  Siatnan 
prisoner,  whom  he  deposed  and  ctxiflned.  Laz- 
ams,  however,  continaed  his  rasistance,  and 
the  armies  met  on  the  high  plains  of  Kosovo, 
between  Novi  Bazar  and  Pristisa.  Amurath, 
nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  a  dream  that  he  bad 
been  aaaaaainatfid,  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  espeeiall;  aa  bis  troops 
were  far  inferior  in  nombera  to  the  Servians. 
Bnt  the  oonnsels  of  his  eon,  the  fier;  B^azet, 
preruled,  and  the  signal  for  the  engagement 
was  given.  After  a  bloody  contest  the  Servians 
were  totally  defeated  at  lul  pinnla,  and  Lazaras 
hitnaelf  was  taken  prisoner.  Amnrath  examined 
the  field  after  the  battle,  and  while  congratu- 
laliiut  his  attendants  npon  the  victory  was 
EtrocjE  by  the  hand  of  a  wounded  Servian. 
The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Amurath's  dream 
was  aooompliahed.  The  Servian  fell  under  the 
blows  of  the  janizaries,  but  sold  bis  life  dearly. 
He  proved  to  be  Milosh  Kobilovitoh,  son-in-law 
c^  lAzams.  Before  expiring,  Amurath,  who 
is  otherwise  renowned  as  equally  generous  and 
wise,  ordered  the  execution  of  Lazams.  U> 
Bom  about  1404,  died  Feb.  0,  1461.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  and  in  1421  snoceeded 
his  father  on  the  throne.  He  at  once  conclnded 
an  armistice  for  five  years  with  Sigismnnd, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.,  and  emperor 
of  Germany.  Manuel,  the  Greek  emperor,  re- 
vised to  conclude  a  peace  nnleea  Amurath  gave 
his  two  brothers  as  hostages,  failing  which  he 
threatened  to  set  at  Uberty  Hnstapha,  eon  of 
Bqjaiet  Uderim,  the  Intimate  successor  to  the 
throne.  Amurath  refused,  and  the  Greek  ad- 
miral, Demetrius  Lasoaris,  was  at  once  sent  to 
land  Mustapha  near  Gallipoli,  to  which  Deme- 
trioa  laid  siege.  Mustapha  hunself  advanced 
toward  Adrionople  with  a  constantly  increasing 
army,  and  encountered  Amuratb'a  troops  under 
Bigazet  Pasha,  who  laid  down  their  arms  on 
bis  making  himself  known  to  them,  and  Bo- 

J'azet  was  taken  prisoner  and  pnt  to  death. 
[nstwha,  however,  was  soon  afterward  be- 
trayed to  Amurath  and  exeonted.  Manuel, 
now  alarmed  for  himself,  sent  an  embaaay  to 
the  sultan  to  settle  terms  of  peace.  Amurath, 
however,  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  appeared 
with  a  powerful  force  before  Constantinople  in 
148S,  and  increased  his  army  by  a  proclamation 
of  his  intention  to  abandon  the  city  and.all  the 
booty  to  the  assailants.  Theassauttwasatlength 
made,  and  the  city  was  in  deadly  peril,  when, 
according  to  Greek  writers,  a  beantifU  virgin 
dressed  in  a  white  robe  appeared  in  mid  sir,  and 
threw  the  Mohammedan  army  into  snch  a  panic 
that  Amurath  was  obliged  to  retire.    On  the 


death  of  Manuel  (1436)  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  John  Palssologus,  hia  snocessor,  by  which 
the  Greeksconsentedtopay  tribute  to  Amuratlt, 
and  Burrondered  several  towns  on  the  Black 
sea  and  on  the  Strymon.  The  treaties  of  peace 
witli  Wallachia  and  the  emperor  Sigismnnd 
were  also  renewed.  In  14S9  Amuraui  made 
himself  mastor  of  ThessBlonica,  and  in  1481  of 
Janina.  Notwithstanding  the  armistice  be- 
tween Amnrath  and  Slgismond,  their  friendship 
was  only  superficial ;  and  Amurath,  who  had 
sappressed  the  revolts  of  Caramania  and  Servia, 
and  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  other 
provinces  of  his  growing  empire,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  politics  of  central  Enrmie,  and 
endeavored  to  influence  the  election  of  Casimir, 
son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  as  king  of  Bohe- 
mia- Failing  in  this,  he  Md  tAege  to  Belgrade 
(1489),  which  was  defended  by  the  Hnngorian 
warrior,  John  Hnnyody.  AmDratii  was  re- 
pulsed, and  Uie.  Ottoman  anns  now  sustained 
a  long  series  of  reverses  from  the  invincible 
Hnnyady.  Amnrath  at  last  purchased  a  10 
yean'  trace  of  the  Hnngarians  by  great  sacri- 
fices. The  death  of  hia  son  Aladdin,  to  whom 
Amurath  was  t«nderly  attached,  now  plnnged 
him  into  snch  distress  of  mind  that  he  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  onlf 
14  years  of  age  (1442),  and  retired  to  Magneaia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Christians,  in  tbe  bdief 
that  th^r  opportunity  had  now  arrived,  broke 
the  solemn  peace,  for  which  the  papal  l^ate 
gave  them  ahsolntion,  and  poured  into  the 
Tarkidi  dominions  under  the  command  of  La- 
dialas,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  hb 
gen  em,  Hunyody.  Amurath  was  recalled 
from  Magnesia,  and  forced  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army.  Hoisting  the  treaty  at  the  end 
of  a  lance,  he  encountered  the  Christiatts  (1444) 
st  Vama,  on  the  Black  sea.  In  a  personal 
contest  he  diemonnted  Ladislas,  whose  bead 
was  cut  off  and  displayed  on  a  lance  to  hie  mA- 
diera.  Affrighted  at  the  sight  they  fied,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  Hnnyody  to  restore 
Uto  battie.  Again  Amnrath  songht  retirement, 
and  was  again  called  ont  to  put  down  a  revolt 
of  the  janizaries.  Hopeless  of  gratif^ying  hia 
wish  for  ease,  he  marched  against  Greece. 
After  subdning  tbe  Moreo,  and  putting  it  to 
tribut«,  he  encountered  stubborn  reastance  in 
Albania  fWtm  the  heroic  George  Oastriota 
(Soanderb^),  who,  witii  the  asustance  of  the 
Venetians,  was  able  to  postpone  fbr  a  time  the 
fall  of  his  native  country.  A  new  irruption  of 
Hunyady  into  Servia  compelled  Amuratfa  to 
retire  from  Greece,  and  a  battle  was  again 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Kosovo,  in  October, 
1448,  in  which  tbe  Hungarian  army,  after  « 
desperate  defence  of  their  intrenched  camp  for 
three  days,  was  entirely  rooted  with  prodigions 
loss.  Amnrath  did  not  long  survive  this  crown- 
ing victory,  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on 
an  ialand  near  Adrianople.  ni>  Bom  in 
1546,  succeeded  his  &ther,  Belim  II.,  In  1674, 
died  Jan.  IT,  169S,  Hia  first  act  was  to  pnt 
his  five  brothers  to  tbe  bowstring.     His  reign 
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nngnalized  in  Tnrkieh  liietorf  by  tbe  am^^oft 
witii  which  the  Turks  treated  the  representa- 
iiy»  of  the  EnropeoE  powers.  The  smbaasa- 
dors  were  compelled  lo  observanoes  of  etiquette 
d^radiag  to  their  sovereigns,  and  the  agents 
of  the  embaameB  were  Babject«d  to  pergonal  in- 
dignitf,  the  dragoman  of  France  having  been 
compelled  to  embrace  IsUmiun.  In  the  reign 
of  Amnrath  HI.  the  plague  ravaged  Torkej 
find  Italy.  The  war  with  Austria  was  con- 
tinued, and  a  war  wbioh  had  commenced  with 
Persia  was  terminated  in  1500  hj  a  treaty 
wtuoh  secured  to  the  Porte  the  poesession  of 
Lm^stsn,  Georgia,  Shirvan,  Tabriz,  and  part 
of  Azerbajjan.  A  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
reanltad  in  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries,  who  de- 
manded the  heads  trf  two  officers  of  stat«, 
wbom  they  charged  with  having  been  the  an- 
tbora  of  the  depr«»ation.  This  revolt  extended 
itaelf  throt^ont  the  Turkish  empire,  and  laid 
the  fi)nnda1a<»i  for  the  disorder  and  insnbordi- 
nation  which  rendered  the  janizsriea  so  ode- 
brated.  The  war  with  Anstria  oontinaed  with 
varying  success  nntil  the  end  of  his  reign.  IFi 
Bom  in  1611,  sacoeeded  his  uncle  Mnstapba, 
Sept.  1,  1628,  at  the  age  of  13,  died  Feb.  6, 
1640-  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the 
empire  was  in  a  state  of  the  moat  deplorable 
disorder.  The  provinces  were  rent  by  insur- 
roDliona  and  revolts ;  the  cental  oonvnlsed  by 
the  ooBatant  mntlideB  of  the  janizaries,  who 
wwe  not  to  be  padfied,  save  by  an  increase  of 
pay  or  by  the  abandonment  of  some  nnibrtn- 
BiOe  vizier  to  their  bnitality ;  war  was  desolat- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Assmoing  the 
aoeptre  at  so  early  an  age,  Amnrath  had  littie 
power  to  amend  the  state  of  bis  kingdom,  bat 
with  experience  came  a  vigor  which  was  des- 
tined to  make  the  hardiest  tremble.  In  10S8 
he  oonuneneed  the  dege  at  Bagdad,  which  had 
linig  r«sbted  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  Tnrkisb 
geiMnls.  On  Dec  24  the  assanlt  was  made, 
and  the  city  of  the  o^jphs  passed  from  the  Fer- 
rians  to  the  Turks.  The  garrisoa  of  the  citadel 
oaidtnUted,  bnt  not  evacuating  the  dty  at  the 
bonrprmnised,  80,000  Perrians  were  massacred. 
Althoof^  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Amurath 
had  promnlgated  strict  laws  against  the  nse  of 
win«^  he  afterward  abandoned  himself  to  the 
moat  ontrageona  dmnkcmneaa ;  and  his  fits  of 
dcJlrions  rage  while  intoiioatM  were  so  terri- 
Ue  that  his  people,  his  soldiers,  and  ministers 
aU  dreaded  to  enter  his  presence. 

UESaiT,  Jtaa  ZaMaa,  a  French  snrgeon,  bom 
at  SL  Ifuxent,  department  of  Denx-Sivres, 
Nov.  ai,  1T96,  died  Hay  14^  1S66.  He  com- 
menced hie  career  as  a  snb-as^stant  surgeon  in 
the  French  army,  and  afterward  became  assis- 
tant surgeon  at  die  hospital  of  La  Balpttri^ 
under  Eaqnirol,  and  prosector  at  the  noulty  of 
medicine  of  Paris.  He  invented  and  improved 
OS  many  •■  80  different  snrrical  iustraments, 
and  waa  the  first  to  show  the  importance  of 
twisting  a  bleeding  artery  to  arrest  the  bau- 
orrhage,  and  also  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
phlebitis  from  the  admisdon  ofair  into  the  veins 
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dnring  an  operation.  His  most  important  works 
are :  BeehereAtt  rur  le  guitimt  nemettx  (1B2S) ; 
TabUi  tynoptique*  de  la  lit&etripiU  et  de  la 
i^ttotomU  hyjiogatVrique{l%&2) ;  RaJiefeha  tur 
Vintroduetion  de  Fair  dam  U*  vHaei  (IBSS). 

laiODiLOlD,  a  rock  containmg  almond- 
shaped  cavities.  The  term  is  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  rocks  of  the  trap  variety.  The  ve- 
moular  cavities  in  these,  as  in  the  lavas,  are  the 
result  of  the  escape  of  gases,  ss  the  rocks 
cooled  down  from  a  melted  stato.  Subsequent- 
ly to  their  formation  the  cavities  have  generally 
become  SUed  with  some  mineral,  as  calcareous 
spar,  quartz,  agate,  chlorite,  or  a  zeolite. 

IHl'L  (Gr.  i^fiTjni,  starch),  CtH,,,  the  radical 
of  omylia  alcohol  or  potato  spirit,  a  colorless 
liquid,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  pre- 
pared by  Frankland  in  1849  by  heating  the 
iodide  of  amyl  with  an  amalgam  of  lino  in 
sealed  tubes  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  from  820°  to  8G6°  F.  It  also  occurs  as  an 
incidental  product  in  the  distillation  of  coal. 
As  it  doubles  its  molecular  constitution  when- 
ever attempts  are  made  to  isolate  it,  the  liquid 
described  by  Frankland  ia  now  commonly 
called  diamjl,  and  the  formula  written  (Gt 
Hii)i.  Amjl,  or  rather  diamyl,  has  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0-77  at  60"  F.,  bmls  at  811°  F. ; 
becomes  thick  at  22°  F.,  bnt  does  not  freeze; 
takes  fire  when  heated  and  bnms  with  a  smoky 
flame;  mixes  in  all  proportionB  with  alcohol 
bnt  not  with  water ;  is  not  acted  npon  by  fum- 
ing snlphnrio  acid,  but  slowly  attacked  by 
nitric  and  nitro-salphurio  acid,  and  decom- 
posed after  long  digestion  with  pentachloride 
of  phospboms.  Amyl  by  itself  baa  no  use  in 
the  arts,  but  is  interesting  to  the  scientific 
chemist  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
substitution  prodnola  that  have  been  derived 
from  it — Nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  inflammable 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an 
odor  like  very  ripe  pears.  It  produces  in 
man,  when  inhaled  in  tne  dose  of  uiree  or  fonr 
drops,  a  sudden  and  violent  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  with  a  peculiar  fiushing  of  the  face. 
In  animals  it  is  capable  of  prodncmg  death.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  general  seda- 
tive, the  peculiar  action  on  man  being  due  to 
a  rapid  relaxation  of  the  muscular  waUs  of  the 
arterioles,  giving  rise  to  a  suddenly  diminished 

{TBSsure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  heart 
ts  therapeutic  applications  are  not  yet  exten- 
mve,  bnt  it  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in 
angina  peotoria,  and  some  other  diseases  of  a 
supposed  spasmodic  character. 

UTLENE,  a  transparent,  colorless,  thin  liquid, 
with  the  odor  of  decaying  cabbage,  boiling  at 
102°  F.,  vapor  denaty  2-48,  sp.  gr.  0'8S.  ft  is 
produced  by  the  dehydration  of  araylic  alcohol 
Dy  sulphnric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  was 
discovered  in  1S44  by  M.  Balard,  by  heating  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  anc  with  amylic  alcohol 
or  ftisel  oil,  and  in  a  compound  of  S  atoms  of 
carbon  vrith  10  of  hydrogen.  In  its  prepara- 
tion a  concentrated  aqneons  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  b  heated  to  266°  F.  with  an  equal 
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Tolame  of  amjlic  alcohol,  and  th«  product  dis- 
tilled from  a  water  bath  over  caoettc  potMh 
and  repeatedlj  rectdfied.  It  is  vorj  volatile, 
mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether,  burna  with  a 
beantifbl  white  flame,  oombines  direotly  and 
energeticallj  with  bromine,  the  hTdracids,  and 
chloride  of  sulphnr,  and  its  vapor  is  rapidlj 
absorbed  by  sulplmrio  anhydride  and  per- 
chloride  of  antimony.  Amylene  ie  the  third 
bomologns  of  olefiant  gas  or  ethjlene,  and  like 
the  latter  is  the  starting  point  of  a  multitude 
of  oomponnda  which  ore  derived  from  it  by 
addition,  substitntion,  or  subtraction.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  Rubstitate  it  for  chloroform 
as  an  anmsthetic  in  surgical  operations;  bat 
this  oBe  has  been  abandoned,  as  its  employment 
has  in  a  few  cases  ted  to  fatal  results. 

AHTNTIS,  the  name  of  three  Macedonian 
kings.  L  The  son  and  snooessor  of  Alcetaa, 
reigned  from  6S7  to  about  498  B.C.  During  his 
reign  Megabazna,  the  seneral  of  Darioa,  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  frtnu  Maoedonia  earth 
and  water,  the  tokens  of  imbniistiioD.  The  weak 
Amyntas  gave  them  at  once.  He  even  invited 
the  Persian  envoys  to  a  magnificent  banquet, 
and  when,  heated  with  wine,  they  brotally 
ordered  him  to  give  up  to  them  his  wivee  and 
danghters,  he  woald  have  had  the  baseness  to 
obey;  bnt  his  son  Aleionder  disguised  as 
women  several  pages  of  the  conrt,  who,  when 
bronght  to  the  Persians,  murdered  them  with 
their  daggers.  IL  Nephew  of  Perdicoas  II., 
died  in  369  B.  0.  He  actually  inherited  only 
Upper  Macedonia,  but  afl«r  contesting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  whole  country  first  with  his 
brouier,  who  defeated  him  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  allies,  and  afterward  with  the  nsnrper 
Fansanlaa,  he  became  king  of  all  Macedonia  in 
89S.  He  was  again  driven  from  his  throne  by 
Argfens,  Bon  of  Pausanias,  and  only  recovered 
It  with  the  help  of  the  Thessalians.  He  en- 
tered into  a  lasting  alliance  with  Sparta.  III. 
Oruidson  of  the  preceding,  succeeded,  when 
vet  an  infant,  his  father  Perdicoas  III.,  860 
B.  C,  but  was  in  the  following  year  deposed 
by  his  nncle  Philip  IL,  and  put  to  death  on  the 
acoesmon  of  the  latter's  son,  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  charged  him  with  conspiring  against 
his  life  (380). 

AXTOT,  JaetM!)  a  French  aatlior,  bishop  of 
Anxerre,  bom  at  Melnn,  Oct.  80,  161S,  died 
at  Auxerre,  Feb.  B,  1G93.  After  many  ordaons 
straggles  with  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  soo- 
eeedeJ  in  acqoiring  some  repntation  as  a 
teacher ;  and  throngh  the  patronoge  of  tlie  sis- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  Margaret  of  Berry,  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  nni- 
veraity  of  Paris.  SubseqQently  he  obtained 
the  abbacy  of  fielloEane,  and  visited  Rome  to 
gather  materials  for  the  translation  of  Plntaroh 
and  other  Greek  writers,  and  took  part  in  the 
conncil  of  Trent.  On  his  return  to  France  ho 
became  tutor  of  Henry  II.'b  two  younger  sons, 
the  fatnre  kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III., 
nnder  the  former  of  whom  he  was  rused  to 
the  offices  of  grand  almoner  and  curator  of  the 
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works,  which  chiefly  connst  of  traualations,  is 
the  version  of  Plntaroh. 

iM¥UDT,  Ksbe,  a  French  Calvinist  tbeolo- 
^an,  bom  in  1696,  died  in  July,  1664,  at  Bonr- 
gneil,  in  the  province  of  Ai^on.  He  was  edo- 
cated  at  Saumnr,  where  he  was  afterward  a 
professor  of  divinity.  By  his  talents  and  mod- 
eration he  soon  aoqnired  reputation  and  influ- 
ence. In  1681  he  attended  the  synod  of  Cba- 
renton,  and  was  oommisritHied  to  present  to  the 
kmg  a  remonstrance  against  the  infraction  of 
the  edicts  of  pacification.  In  fhlfilling  this 
misaon  be  procured  the  abrogation  of  the 
hnmiliating  requirement  tliat  Protestant  depu- 
ties shoold  address  thekingonly  on  their  knees. 
He  endeavored  to  bring  abont  a  complete  union 
between  the  various  Protestant  chnn^es, 
which  he  advooated  especially  in  a  Latin  tract, 
D«  StetmoTia  ab  Bcelaia  Bomana,  d«qti«  Face 
inUT  EnangtliMt  in  Ifegotio  Beli^umi*  iatti- 
tvenda.  loe  ftvor  and  respect  with  which  be 
was  treated  by  the  heads  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, Richelien  and  Maxarin,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  his  opiniMts  oonoerning  the  power  of 
princes;  he  publicly  maintained  on  several  oo- 
carions  the  doctrine  of  impliut  obedienoe  to  the 
sovereign  anthority.  Amoog  his  nnmeroiu 
writings,  now  nearly  forgotten,  though  pil- 
lar in  thdr  time,  are  treatises  on  Ctaristiaa 
morale,  on  the  natmvl  laws  of  marriage,  against 
indifferestiem,  and  ag^st  the  MilieDoriets. 

ITU,  as  a  prefix,  a  Greek  word  signifying 
over  again,  against^  and  the  like.  Its  use  is 
exemplified  in  Anatuptist,  aaBcbr<mism,  and 
analysis.  As  a  suffix,  it  is  the  Latin  termina- 
tion of  the  neuter  plural  of  an  adjective  of  three 
tenninatioBS ;  thus  Cteermtiima  would  be  the 
matters  of  any  sort  appertaining  to  Cicero.  In 
the  literatnre  of  the  modem  European  nationa, 
it  alludes  to  the  oolleotions  of  the  sayings  or 
anecdotes  of  celebrated  wita.  The  first  oolleo- 
tion  of  this  kind  was  the  Sealigerima,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1666,  b^  Vossins,  in 
Ijitin.  The  next  of  the  ana  was  tiie  pMTont- 
ana,  in  French,  being  notes  of  the  cenversft- 
tions  of  Cardinal  Dnperron  (1669).  Menagiana 
and  Thiiana  are  also  cdebrated  collections  in 
French.  French  literature  of  the  17th  century 
is  particularly  rich  in  this  department  The 
ana  mania  lasted  abont  half  a  century.  In  Eng- 
lish, the  "Walpoliana"  is  the  best.  German 
literature  is  not  rich  in  personal  memoirs ;  the 
Tai^imaniana  is  the  meet  famous,  and  we  have 
also  the  Meianekthoniema.  In  England,  the 
records  of  the  prize  ring  are  called  "  flstiana  " 
and  "Boxiana.  American  literature doetnol 
much  affect  this  species  of  title. 

iHiBAPIWTS  (Gr.  iwj^ojrrdmTf,  a  rehapticer). 
a  nune  sometimes  applied  to  all  those  sects  <h 
modern  times  of  which  rebaptism  haa  been  % 
distinguishing  mark.  The  justice  of  the  appel- 
lation has  never  been  acknowledged  by  those  to 
whom  it  has  l>een  applied.  In  recdving  con- 
verts to  their  oonunnnion,  they  administered 
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btptism,  not  as  repeatjng  the  uored  rite,  but  as 
a  valid  bftptlsm,  iapltwje  of  one  wliioh  was  im- 
perfect or  void.  ThnB,  the  Baptists  repel  the 
name  AnabaptistB,  not,  as  »onie  BQppo»e,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  repadiating  an  alleged 
oonneotion  with  the  fanatics  of  the  reforms* 
tion,  but  because  it  does  Dot  represent  correct- 
1;  their  practice.  They  baptize,  sb  they  allege, 
according  to  tiie  original  inatitation  of  the  rite, 
and  therefore  otaim  to  be  Baptists;  theynsTer 
repeat  bsfitiBm  in  the  case  of  an;  who,  in  their 
lodgment,  have  been  ho  baptized;  and  th^ 
tiierefbre  d^y  that  thej  are  AnabBptiats.  It 
ma;  be  donbted  whether  die  word,  as  now 
applied  to  Biqitiata,  is  not  alwavs  intended  as 
a  reproaoh ;  certunlj  it  stkonld  be  excluded  in 
that  ^)plioation  from  respectable  modem  liter- 
atnre,  as  giving  an  nnnecessary  offence. — The 
title  belongs  historically  to  large  olaaaes  of  peo- 

Jle  who  spmng  up  in  varions  oonntriea  of 
Inrope  during  the  period  of  the  reformation. 
Thongh  utplied  to  tbem  agunst  their  remon- 
steatKee,  it  has  become  fixed  lo  literature  as  a 
hiatorical  term,  and  is  too  convenient  for  prac- 
tical pnrpoeea  to  be  expelled  bj  any  oonsidera- 
tiona  of  critical  justice.  Whether  these  vari- 
ons classee  agreed  or  not  in  things  more  essen- 
tial; whether  they  were  Airions  and  fanatioal, 
or  gentle  and  pioDs;  whether  setting  np  mock 
kingdoms  by  force  of  arms,  or  oonscientioaBly 
abetaining  from  the  use  of  arms  altogether, 
they  were  alike  in  the  viable  thing  of  repeat- 
ing baptism,  and  hence  were  dasignatod  by  a 
common  name,  and  too  often  Tisited  with  oom- 
jaoa  penalties  and  maledictions.  It  is  the  busi- 
ueea  of  the  historian  to  discriminate  between 
these  classes,  to  look  beyond  names  for  histor- 
ioal  facts,  and  to  redeem  from  the  reproach  of 
many  gwerations  great  numbers  of  people 
whoee  &ith  was  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
faith  of  Prot«stantisra,  whose  lives  were  pnre, 
and  whoee  deaths  were  a  rare  and  honorable 
martyrdom.  In  this  historical  discrimination 
aomething  has  been  already  effected.  Illnstra- 
ticHis  generally  accesrible  may  be  found  in 
Bnmet's  "  History  of  the  Befbrmatkn  in  Eng- 
land," Brandt's  "  History  of  the  Refbrmation 
in  the  Netherlands,"  Modidrn's  "Institntea  of 
Ecole^astioat  History,"  and  especially  in  the 
"  Dntch  Martyrolt^,"  pnblished  by  the  Han- 
serd  KnoUys  society,  London,  ander  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Edward  B.  Underbill.— Precisely 
when  or  where  the  Anabaptasts  of  the  refor- 
matarat  period  first  appeared,  whether  In  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland,  it  is  ^fficolt  if  not  im- 
pOMible  to  determine.  They  spnmg  np  like 
rank  v^etation,  onder  sadden  and  refreaMng 
raina,  after  dronght  and  sterility.  The  sota- 
Sfm  at  the  problem  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  aeeda  were  in  the  soil.  The  better  classes 
of  tbem  claimed  a  descent  from  the  WaJdenses, 
the  Wjeliffites,  and  the  Hoseitee,  who  had 
atm^ed  for  a  ohnrch  separated  from  the 
wwtd  and  distinguished  by  the  holiness  uf  its 
members.  Oonscioosly  or  onoonsoiously,  ideas 
like  these  must  have  been  working  in  tlie 
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minds  of  multitudes  in  various  countries. 
When,  therefore,  the  reformation  came,  open- 
ing tlie  Bible  to  the  people,  announcing  Its 
revelations  as  tlie  highest  law,  and  invidng  the 
human  mind  to  freedom  of  thooght,  these  prin- 
ciples awjoired  sadden  and  prodigious  force. 
Ardent  minds,  bent  in  the  direction  of  a  prim- 
itive Ohristianity,  and  of  a  social  order  corre- 
sponding thereto,  were  disaatiafied  with  the 
[wrtiol  reformation  which  contented  Luther 
and  Zwingli,  and  demanded  more.  This  de- 
mand, sharpened  by  discossion,  became  a  pop- 
ular movement,  and,  pushed  to  its  last  develop- 
ment, took  the  opposite  directioos,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a  wild,  ungovernable,  and  licentious 
fanaticism,  subversive  ot  all  social  order,  and  on 
tiie  other,  of  a  mystical  thongh  sincere  and  gen- 
uine piety,  characterized  by  some  barmlees  ec- 
centncitiee  of  faith  and  by  separation  from  the 
world.  These  parties,  so  diverse  in  character 
and  tendencies,  went  under  the  common  name 
of  Anabaptists,  because  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  common,  visible  badge  of  rebaptism. — 
l^e  osnal  references  in  illustration  of  tiie  charao- 
ter  of  the  forions  Anabaptista  are  the  following: 
In  1031  they  made  tlteir  appearance  at  Zwick- 
au, and,  aooeptjng  as  their  leader  Thomas 
HOnzer,  took  part  in  the  peasants'  war,  and 
shored  its  sanguinary  results.  M&nzer  and  his 
asBooiatee  are  repres«it«d  as  having  olumed  a 
divine  commisuon  not  only  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  holy  persons,  but  also  to  extirpate 
magistrates  by  the  sword.  He  excited  his  fol- 
lowers to  revolt  against  the  dvil  authoritiea, 
and  assured  them  of  the  immediate  deliver- 
ance of  Ohristendom  teoat  the  grievous  oppres- 
sions of  its  rulers.  They  were  totally  defeated, 
May  16,  1620,  near  Mtihihausen,  and  the 
leaders  were  put  to  death.  Itinerant  prophets 
still,  however,  spread  the  principles  of  the 
sect.  They  declaimed  against  the  wickedness 
of  the  times,  and  demanded  a  conununity  of 
saints,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  office. 
They  claimed  an  internal  light,  which  was  of 
more  value  than  learning  In  interpreting  divme 
revelation.  No  Christian  might  exorcise  the 
functions  of  a  ma^strate  or  take  an  oath. 
Property  was  to  be  shared  in  common  among 
the  faithfiil.  In  IGSS  they  began  to  concen- 
trate their  operations  at  Uttnster.  John  Hat- 
tliias  of  Haarlem  and  John  Boccold  of  Ley- 
den  were  their  leaders.  They  had  gained' 
over  to  their  cause  Rotbmann,  the  preacher 
who  introduced  the  reformation  into  that 
city,  and  Enipperdolling,  a  leading  citi- 
zen. Seizing  the  arsenal  and  the  senate  houB& 
they  placed  Hatthiaa  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
his  authority  become  arbitrary  and  complete. 
The  inhabitants  were  trained  to  military  duty, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened,  and  the 
fWthful  were  invited  to  come  from  every  quarter 
to  aid  the  stmggiee  and  share  the  triumphs  of 
Mount  Zion,  from  which  they  were  to  proceed 
to  tjie  conquest  of  the  world.  Oonnt  W  oldeck, 
prince  and  bishop  of  MfinstM,  surrounded  the 
city  with  an  army.     Matthias  sallied  out  and 
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gained  dgnol  advantages.  Bie  fanatioitm  roM 
with  hia  mooeas,  and,  uettins  forth  ocain  with 
cmlj  SO  followers  relying  on  Uieir  apiritual  prS' 
tendons,  was  with  all  of  them  put  to  death. 
JobD  Boocold  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  of 
David,  in  obedience  to  divine  commanda  made 
known  in  viaiona.  He  wore  a  orown,  olothod 
Iiimeelf  in  piirple,  coined  money,  and  appointed 
jadges.  fitit  the  fanaticism,  when  it  had 
reached  the  height  of  spiritual  follj,  paased  by 
an  easytranntioa  to  license  and  aensQEUitj.  The 
obligations  of  matrimony  were  declared  invasive 
of  spiritaal  liberty,  and  freedom  of  divorce  and 
Uoentionsness  followed.  King  John  himself 
moldplied  his  wives,  honoring,  however,  one 
ctf  them  (udy  as  his  qneen.  The  exam^  of  the 
monaroh  was  not  loet  upon  the  pet^le,  and  the 
name  of  MOnster  during  the  rdgn  of  the  Ana- 
baptists has  passed  to  history  as  the  sjnonyme 
of  unbridled  and  indecent  tnst.  The  city  wsa 
taken  Jane  34,  1G36,  after  a  brave  defenoe,  ui 
which  Rothmano  was  slain.  John  fioocold,  and 
Enipperdolling  and  Ereohting,  leading  Bssoci- 
ates,  were  tortiued  with  red-hot  pinoers,  and 
then  hnng  np  in  iron  cages,  which  are  stdll  pre- 
served in  Utlnster.    Thos  in  15  mtmths  per- 


It  anbaided  indeed  into  its  more  apirituol  char- 
act«r,  and  its  excesses  were  chiefiy  individnal 
and  local.  Bat  the  fanatioism  of  Uiia  claw  of 
Anabaptiatfl  remained  the  reproaiA  of  the  re- 
formation, and  the  terror  of  civil  aooietj. — 
There  was  another  class  of  Anabaptista,  widely 
different  &om  thoee  who  have  been  described. 
In  atnne  inatanoee,  undonbtedly,  when  the  for- 
mer class  fell  back  npon  their  purdv  apiritoal 
viewa,  the  two  partiea  ooalesceo.  Brandt  re- 
fers to  an  instance  in  which  the  moderate 
were  brought  into  difficulty  by  being  found 
in  snob  associatioD  with  the  fanatical.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  real,  and  may  be  traced. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  aappose  that  the  rejection  of 
infant  baptism  during  the  reformation  was 
fonnd  among  the  unlearned  onl^.  Uelanch- 
thon,  Zwingli,  and  CEoolampadma  were  all 
tronbled  by  the  qneetiona  which  arose  reepeot- 
log  the  B^juBtment  of  this  rite  to  the  personal 
Mth  required  by  Protestantism.  Some  of  those 
who  became  leaders  of  the  Anabaptiata  were 
the  aasociates  and  equals  of  these  reformers. 
Hantz,  Grebel,  and  Hubmeyer  were  men  of 
learning — the  last  of  great  genius  and  elo- 
quenoe.  Hantz  hsd  been  the  friend  and  fel- 
low student  of  Zwingli,  and  was  an  early  mar- 
tyr in  the  cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  Zwingli 
himself  pronouncing  his  sentence  in  the  words, 
"  Qui  itertanmerffit,  m«rgattiT."  The  persecu- 
tion of  such  men  and  their  followera  in  Swit- 
Eerland  shocked  the  moderate  of  all  parties. 
In  expressing  his  views  of  this  persecution, 
Erasmns  pays  a  tribute  to  the  cbaract«r  of  the 
sufferers  m  these  words:  "A  people  against 
whom  there  la  very  little  to  be  said,  and  con- 
cerning whom  we  are  assured  there  are  many 
who  have  been  reformed  from  the  worst  to  the 
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beat  lives;  and  though,  perhaps,  they  may 
foolishly  err  in  certain  opinions,  yet  have  Ihej 
never  atormed  towns  nor  churches,  nor  entered 
into  any  oombioationa  agakist  the  anthori^  of 
the  magistrate,  nor  driven  anybody  from  bia 
government  or  eetate."  These  people,  so  per- 
aaotttad,  demanded  a  ohnreh  compeoed  of  apir- 
Itual  pers(His,  introduced  into  it  by  a  volontaiy 
bMptiBo,  They  demanded  likewise  the  separa- 
tion of  the  dinroh  from  the  state,  and  the  oon> 
interference  of  the  magistrate  in  mattera  of  re- 
ligion. Anabfwtists  of  the  same  class  were 
found  tn  the  Netherlands  in  large  nnmbcov. 
The  record  of  their  sofferinga,  their  tnartfra 
mnltiplied  hy  thoosauda,  famishes  amelaBobolT 
and  tdTecting  chwter  in  human  history.  'Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  founder  of  the  Duttdi  republic, 
was  sustained  in  tiie  ^oomkst  hour*  of  bia 
Btru^es  by  their  sympathy  and  ud,  and  hu 
left  hia  testimony  to  their  loyalty,  industry,  and 
virtue.  That  great  prince,  however  impor- 
tuned, et»ad&8Uy  refused  to  perseonta  them. 
The  same  class  were  found  in  Engluid  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Burnet  dedar«e 
that  books,  not  flames,  were  need  in  reply  to 
their  ai^nments. — One  of  the  doctrinal  peeuH- 
aritiea  of  the  Aoabeptiata,  whkh  seems  to  have 
been  almost  universal  among  them,  related  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  nature  of  OhrisL 
They  denied  that  he  took  his  flesh  of  Hary,  ez- 
phuiiing  his  incarnation  by  a  higher  miracle. 
Doubts  have  arisen,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  to 
whether  they  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  human 
nature,  and  on  the  other,  as  to  whether  they 
believed  him  to  be  a  divine  person.  The 
records  of  the  examination  of  some  of  than 
before  the  coorts  ought  to  remove  all  qucsti 
of  this  kind.  They  believed  fully  in  hie  o 
ptete  humanity,  and  their  answers  show  tl 


deparmre  frtxn  the  common  views  of  hisdivi 
ity.  MeunoSimtmiabecametheir  chief  leader, 
and  the  iostrumMit  of  their  organisation  into 
a  recognized  body  of  Proteetant  Gbristima. 
Mennonitee  and  Anabapti^  have  fivm  hie  time 
been  interahoi^^eable  terms,  and  the  oomnrani- 
tjea  so  called  have  descended  to  the  present  age. 
(Bee  Msmfo  Svmoms,  and  Msssosites.) 

AKAB18  SCiHBraS  (Onv.),  an  acauthopte- 
rygious  fish,  of  the  family  of  labyrinlA&ran' 
ehida,  and  the  only  epemea  of  the  genus.  Tbia 
fkmily,  which  has  been  known  fhnn  remote 
antiquity,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  atroc- 
ture  of  some  of  the  pharyngeal  bones  and  tor 
the  aerratioos  of  the  gill  covers.  The  palate 
is  toothless;  the  jaw  teeth  are  viljifomt,  the 
outer  ones  the  strongest;  the  lower  is  tooth- 
less infVont,  but  far  back  among  the  three  sope- 
rior  pbaryngeala  the  teeth  are  crowded,  conioal, 
and  large.  The  head  is  ronnd  and  wide,  and 
its  scales,  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  body,  are 
large,  hard,  and  strong ;  the  dorsal  and  atul  flna 
are  ot  nearly  eqnal  height ;  the  branohioetegsl 
rays  are  six.  Theinferior  and  duree  posterior  up- 
per pharyngeals  are  of  the  usual  form,  and  provi' 
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dedwHh  teeth;  bot  the  tvo  other  upper  pharTii- 
fesls  on  each  dde  are  dilated  into  tnm  mod  con- 
Tolnted  luntiuB,  ospable  of  retaining  a  oonaidera- 

ble  amonnt  of  ■water ;  this  labyrinth  oOKUntmi- 
catea  with  the  gills  by  a  small  opening  which 
may  be  entirely  dosed.  The  Wftt«r  enters  thii 
cavity  evety  time  the  fish  opens  ite  month,  and 
may  be  retiuned  for  a  considerable  period.  A 
fish  dies  ont  of  water,  not  from  immediate  want 
of  oxygen,  bnt  becnnse  the  gills  become  dry 
and  improper  for  its  transmission.  The  onabaa 
can  live  many  hours  and  perhapa  days  on  the 
land,  as  the  water  contained  in  its  phairngeal 
receptacle  trickles  slowly  orer  the  gills  and 
keeps  them  moist  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
which  leavee  the  rivers  and  pools,  and  crawU 
by  means  of  its  fins  and  tail  considerable  dis- 
tances.  Another  peonliarity  of  this  flah  is  the 
number  of  sharp  spines  which  project  from  the 
edge  of  the  opercnlnm  and  snbopercnlnm,  the 
Utter  being  uncommonly  movable.  The  specifto 
name  is  derived  t^om  its  alleged  habit  of  climb- 
ing trees,  which  it  is  eeii  to  do  by  fixing  its 
operonlar  spines  in  the  bark,  flexing  ite  tail,  and 
fastening  tna  spinee  of  the  anal  fin ;  then  de- 
taching the  head,  it  throws  iteelf  forward,  to 
recommence  the  planting  ot  the  anal  spines.  It 
certainly  moves  on  land  in  this  way,  and  may 

Krtuipfl  ascend  low  trees,  thongb  this  is  denied 
some  writers.  It  inhabits  the  streams  and 
pools  of  India  and  the  Indian  isluids,  living 
principally  on  aqnatio  insects;  it  is  nsed  as 
food,  though  smsll  and  fhll  of  bones ;  it  grows 
ttam  6  to  10  inches  long.  It  is  brought  alive 
to  the  Oolcntta  marketii  from  a  distonoe  of  over 
150  miles;  from  its  being  fonnd  at  a  great  dis- 
tance fitHn  water,  the  natives  believe  that  it 
blls  fk)m  the  heavens. 

AITAM9B,  a  Greek  word  signifying  originally 
ascension,  then  a  campugn  or  march  from  a 
lower  to  a  snperior  region ;  for  example,  from 
the  shores  of  a  sea  to  tiie  interior  of  a  country. 
In  this  significatitm  the  word  forms  the  title  to 
two  historical  works  of  antiquity:  the  one,  by 
Xenophon,  describing  the  anabasis  or  campaign 
of  Oyms  the  Younger  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxH^es  II.,  and  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks,  auxiliariee  of  Cyms,  from  the 
battlefield  of  Onnaia,  where  that  prince  per- 
ished, to  the  shores  of  the  Eazine;  and  the 
other  by  Arrion,  relating  tiie  onabada  or  oam- 
paigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

IRABLEPS,  a  genns  of  scrft-rayed  fishes  of  the 
oarp  &mily  (e^priaida),  so  named  beoanse  the 
division  of  the  cornea  and  iris  by  transverse 
tigamento  gives  the  appearance  of  double  eyes, 
from  the  dumb-bell-sht4>ed  papil.  The  lens, 
retina,  and  vitreous  humor  are  single.  As  one 
half  of  each  eye  apparently  looks  npward  and 
the  other  half  downward,  they  have  been  pop- 
ularly colled  four-eyed  fishes.  ,  The  A.  Gronovii 
or  Ubrophthalmu*,  ot  Surinam  and  Cnyuni 
rivers,  is  abont  10  inches  long,  with  a  cylindri- 
cal bt>dy  and  strong  scales,  flattened  head,  and 
hlnnt  snout  with  the  npper  Jaw  the  longer. 
This  genus  is  also  viviparonsj  bnt  the  vascnlar 


adhesim  of  the  embryonic  membranes  ia  rup- 
tured long  before  the  birth  of  the  young,  in- 
stead (tf  at  the  time  of  exclusion  as  in  mam- 
mals; die  gestation  is  ohnost  wholly  ovarian.' 
(See  FisHm.) 

IRAOUISU,  a  Scythian  philosopher  who 
made  his  appearance  at  Athens  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fltn  century  B.  0.  He  became  very 
mtimate  with  Solon,  and  was  so  esteemed  for 
his  virtue,  learning,  and  sagaoHy,  that  swna 
ranked  him  among  the  seven  wise  men.  He 
was  mode  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  even  initiated  into  the  Eleunnian 
mysteries.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  wot 
killed  by  his  brother  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country.  Many  of  the  sayings  of  Ano^ 
oharsis  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Lafir- 
tins,  Atbeiuens,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

INICLBTVS.  L  A  saint  and  pope  of  the  Ro- 
man chnrch,  according  to  some,  the  second  after 
St.  Peter,  and  a  martyr  under  Domitian  in  SI ; 
according  to  others,  martyred  about  109,  hav- 
ing socceeded  Clement  1.  as  the  fifth  bisht^  of 
Rome.  Ill  An  anti-pope,  whose  original  name 
was  Peter  do  Leon.  He  was  said  to  be  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  was  bom  in  Italy,  and  ednoated  at 
the  miiversity  of  Paris.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Oluny,  and  was  afterward  cardinal  and 
legate  of  Pope  Calixtns  II.  both  in  England 
and  France.  He  was  eleot«d  pope  in  1130  by 
a  portion  of  the  cardinals  in  cmposition  to  In- 
nocent II.,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Romans, 
Milanese,  and  Sicilians.  In  spite  of  the  arms 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire  and  the  opposition  of 
other  sovereigns  and  of  the  denrr  generally, 
Anacletns  muntained  himself  at  Rome  till  lus 
death,  Jan.  7,1138. 

AHAOONDl  (tmuet^  mvrinui,  Wagler),  a  large 
serpent  of  the  boa  family,  fonnd  in  most  pwlfl 
of  intertropical  America.  The  genus  boa,  which 
contains  the  large  American  serpents,  has  been 
made  to  indnde  many  qiedes  which  do  not  be- 


AudcoDda  (Ennectaa  nmrbiaB). 

long  to  it,  among  others  the  anaoonda ;  and  we 
find  accordin^y  this  species  named  50a  seytaU, 
ioa  tmirina,  hoa  giga*,  and  hoa  aqualiecL,  by 
various  aathors.  The  genns  mineetst  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  boa  family 
by  the  nostrils  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
end  of  the  muEzle,  end  looking  directiy  up- 
ward; this  peonliority,  added  to  their  very 
small  use,  the  little  space  between  them,  and 
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their  creacentio  form,  which  allows  them  to  be 
uompletel]'  shot,  indicstea  the  aqofktio  habit« 
which  we  know  oharacterise  the  anaconda. 
Other  geuerio  charactera  are  the  three  plates 
which  Borronnd  the  nostrils,  the  plates  which 
cover  the  anterior  half  of  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  scales  which  oorer  it  poateriorlf,  the 
flat  and  smooth  BOales  of  the  boa;,  and  the  tm- 
dJTided  plates  on  the  nnder  rarface  of  the  tail. 
The  head  is  comparstively  small,  conical,  ver; 
flat  below,  and  truncated  in  fh>nt ;  the  body  is 
eonnderably  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  eiuier 
extremit; ;  Uie  tail,  less  prehensile  than  in  the 
boas,  forma  abont  one  ^ith  of  the  total  length. 
The  ejes,  which  are  small,  are  so  placed  that 
tiie  animal  can  see  at  the  same  time  otjoots 
abore  and  before  it,  a  provision  common  to  aU 
water aerpenta.  Themoathiaperfectljsbaij^t, 
and  armed  with  strong  teeth  gradu^y  diiidn- 
ishing  in  nze  in  the  fonr  series ;  the  nmuher  la 
16  on  each  side  in  each  Jaw,  G  cm  the  palate, 
and  10  on  the  pterygoid  bones.  The  Boales  of 
the  bodj  are  lozenge-shaped,  and  nesrl;  of  the 
aame  uze,  except  those  of  the  mdea,  which  are 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  the  reA ;  on  the 
tmnk  there  are  abont  60  longitndinal  and  8T6 
transverse  rows ;  on  the  tul  tiiere  are  over  SO 
transverae  and  abont  86  longitndinal  rows. 
The  plates  or  scateilce  of  the  abdominal  rwicxi 
are  very  narrow,  and  abont  S50  in  nnmber, 
and  of  the  tail  from  60  to  7S.  The  colon 
•re  simpler  than  in  the  boas,  being  blackish 
green  anovo  in  the  adnlts,  and  ohve  brown 
in  the  yonng;  on  tbe  temples,  between  two 
lines  of  pnre  black,  is  a  wide  jellow  band  ex- 
tending obliquely  from  the  eje  to  behind  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  ;  the  back  and  tail  preaent 
laii^  oval  disks  of  deep  black,  disposed  in  two 
aenea  alternating  with  each  other,  and  oo- 
casionally  coalescing ;  along  each  side  is  a  single 


neath  is  ochre  yellow  with  black  i^adrangular 

rts,  isolated  or  oonflnent  The  anaotmda  is 
largest  serpent  of  America,  and  is  <mly 
equalled  in  size  by  aome  of  the  pythons  of 
the  old  world ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  ma- 
aenma  SO  feet  long,  and  it  probably  attains  a 
conraderablj  larger  nze,  though  tiie  acconnts 
of  travellers  are  generally  mntm  exaggerated  in 
this  recpeot  The  Gnionsa  and  Brazil  ore  the 
tavorite  aai  perhaps  the  exclusive  resorts  of 
the  anaconda.  It  lives  mostly  is  the  water, 
and  is  fond  of  ahallow  placea,  where  it  remains 
with  all  hut  the  head  submerged  watching  for 
tts  prey ;  it  swims  rapidly,  in  an  eei-like  man- 
ner, and  can  pass  a  long  t^me  beneath  the  snr- 
face ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  floating  lazily  with 
the  current ;  it  is  also  in  the  habit  of  stretching 
itself  on  the  sand  or  on  the  rocks,  on  a  river's 
bank,  or  along  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  where 
it  liea  in  wut  fbr  animals  which  come  to  drink. 
Ita  OTdinory  food  consists  of  agoutis,  small  ro- 
dents, iguanaa,  fish,  and  oooaaionallyB  monkey, 
sloth,  or  ant-eat«r ;  it  cmshes  its  prey  in  its 
strong  folds,  and,  seizing  it  with  its  teeth,  sw^- 
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lows  it  ver;  slowly,  head  first  The  time  of 
impregnation  is  the  winter  months,  when  the 
nativee  attack  it  with  gnns,  arrowa,  and  even 
clubs;  it  is  sloggish  in  its  motions  on  land, 
and  timid,  and  not  at  all  feared ;  it  is  verj 
t«nadous  of  life.  The  natives  nse  the  skin  for 
shoes  and  bags,  the  fat  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  oil, 
and  the  fieah  for  food.  It  is  ovoviviparons. 
Only  one  spedea  of  the  genus  is  described. 

JlNACIEOH,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Teos 
in  Ionia  about  561  B.  C.  When  that  city  waa 
taken  by  the  Ferdans,  about  G40  B.  C,  be 
emigrated  to  Abdero  in  Thrace,  whence  he 
afterward  went  to  Bamoa,  and  spent  several 
years  at  the  coart  of  Polycrat^  On  tjie 
death  of  Polycrates  he  was  invited  to  Athenf 
by  the  tyrant  Hipparchns,  who  sent  a  v^ael  fbr 
him.    Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Bimo- 


died  in  the  SStlk  year  of  his  age,  but  the  place 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  nare 
been  choked  by  a  grape  stone.  We  possess 
only  a  few  genuine  fragments  of  the  poems  of 
Anacreon.  His  favorite  themes  were  love  and 
wine;  his  distingnishing  characteristics  licen~ 
tionaneaa,  gracefulness,  and  fervor.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Fischer  (Sd  ed.,  Leipsio,  17B8) 
and  Uehlom  (Glogan,  ISSG),  and  of  the  sepa- 
rate fivgments  that  of  Bergk  (Leipsio,  1884). 

UriDTOHENE  (Gr.,  emei^ing),  a  surname 
given  to  a  pictore  of  Venus  rising  from  the 
ocean,  Apelles  wbh  the  first  who  pointed  her 
in  this  posture  as  she  rose  fr«m  the  aeo,  and 
was  drying   her  hair  with  her   hands.     This 

Siictnre  waa  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ilaod  of  Cos,  and  put  in  their  temple  of  .^aco' 
lapiuB.  The  emperor  Augustus  bought  it  of 
them  for  the  remission  of  100  talenta  tribute, 
took  it  to  Some,  and  placed  it  in  the  t«inple 
of  Venus  Genitrix.  in  Nero's  time  it  waa 
nearly  washed  ont,  and  waa  repaired. 

ISADTB,  or  iaadlr.  I.  An  extensive  gnlf 
or  sea  of  Asia,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Sibe- 
ria, lying  between  Cape  St  Tliaddee  and  Cape 
Tchnkotskoi,  of  late  years  much  resorted  to 
for  whales.  It.  A  river  of  Siberia,  having  its 
source  in  I^oke  Yoanko  in  the  Stanovoi  monn- 
tuns,  about  lat.  66°  80'  N.,  Ion.  178°  E.  It 
traverses  the  oentrsl  portions  of  the  Tchuktchi 
conntnr  in  K.  E,  Blberio,  flows  flrat  W.,  then 
£.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  500  m.  &lla 
into  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Anadyr.  The  cami- 
try  through  which  it  passes  is  rocky  and  bar- 
ren, and  covered  with  anew  about  nine  months 
io  the  year. 

AMSMiij  Bee  Bsaut,  Diseases  op  tee,  and 
Chlohosis. 

JlNXSTHETIOB  (Gr.  ox,  privative,  and  aitMvo- 
fiat,  1  feel),  substances  which  can  produce  a 
general  or  partial  suspension  of  nervous  senEJ- 
bility.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term  shonld  ba  inclnded  oil  drugs  which  have 
the  faculty  of  so  acting  upon  the  brain  that 
this  efiect  con  be  caused;  for  instance,  all  the 
forma  of  narcotics  and  diffoaible  stimulants. 
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Bnt  bj  general  consent  thia  title  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  most  volatile  forms  of  chemical 
agents  which  can  prodnce  the  effect  when  in- 
haled or  applied  eitcmallj,  and  the  effecta  of 
which  are  transitory;  the  terms  narcotization 
and  coma  being  applied  where  a  long-contia- 
ned  effect  is  caased  by  other  agents.  The  gen- 
eral action  of  all  uiEesthetic  agents  is  through 
the  medinm  of  the  blood,  into  which  they  are 
taken  either  from  the  longs,  the  stomach,  or 
bj  the  akin,  and  carried  b;  the  ciroulation  to 
the  brain,  where  they  ^rodnce  a  profound  bnt 
trtuurient  state  of  intoxication.  Anffiatheaia  ia 
said  to  be  either  general  or  local:  general, 
when  all  power  or  sensibilitj  la  snapended; 
local,  when  only  a  particnlar  part  of  tne  bodj 
is  affected,  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  aystem 
remaining  as  ordinarily.  Loss  of  sensation  in  re- 
stricted portions  of  the  body  has  been  attempted 
in  variona  ways,  as  by  long  presanre  npon  the 
nervoon  tmnks  leading  to  the  part,  first  pnt  in 
operation  by  Ambroiae  Par£,  afterward  aaopted 
by  Dr.  Moore,  abont  1784;  the  application  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  recommended  by  Dr.  Hick- 
man in  16SS,  a  procedure  which  was  revived 
by  the  late  Dr.  Simpson ;  the  application  of 
the  variona  ethers,  especially  chloroform ;  and 
by  a  true  freezing  of  the  part,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Jamea  Amott  of  London,  who  employ- 
ed for  the  pnrpose  a  miztore  of  poonded  ice 
and  common  salt  enclosed  in  a  moslin  bag. 
The  moat  oseM  method  hsa  been  found  to  be 
the  employment  of  ether  apray,  direct«d  In  a 
oontinoons  stream  npoa  the  part  by  means  of 
an  atomizing  apparatus.  Yariona  antesthetic 
agents  have  been  employed  at  different  timea 
— the  aeveral  kinds  of  ethers,  nitric,  acetic, 
snlphnric,  Ac.,  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ("lanj^- 
ing  gaa  "),  aldehyde,  oleflanC  gaa,  naphtha,  car- 
baretted  hydrogen,  Dntch  liquid,  benzoin,  chlo- 
roform, and  amylene,  a  substance  introdnced 
by  Dr.  Snow  of  London;  bnt  none  of  them 
have  proved  ao  aacoesaful,  or  are  now  ao  gen- 
erally used,  aa  snlphm^o  ether  and  chloroform. 
Thia  latter  substance  waa  discovered  in  1881, 
bnt  its  chemical  compoeition  was  not  aocarately 
known  (ill  18S4.  (See  Gulobovorm.)  Its  use 
for  the  aame  pnrpose  aa  anlphurio  ether  was 
flrtt  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Slmpaon  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1847.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
it  over  ether  are  the  smallnesa  of  the  dose  re- 
quired, a  more  perfbct  action,  leas  depression 
when  the  heart  or  Inngs  are  diseased,  a  more 
rapid  effect,  less  disg^ust  to  the  patient  dnrinr 
innalation,  absence  of  persistent  odor,  and 
lasUy,  that  it  is  cheaper.  Bnt  as  nnfortunatelj 
it  has  happened  that  several  deaths  have  oo- 
curred  from  its  use,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  so  safe  an  agent  as  ether,  from  the  nse  of 
which,  no  matter  in  how  large  quantities  or 
bow  carelessly,  not  one  death  has  yet  been  re- 
ported. The  benumtdng  of  the  nerves  of  sen- 
nUon  by  the  administration  of  narcotic  drugs 
boa  been  practised  fbr  many  years,  and,  aa  rec- 
ords show,  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  certain  traditions  as  re- 


gards the  tue  in  the  East  of  the  mandrake  (atrif- 

r.  martdragora)  and  hashish  (eannabig  Indiea) 
the  form  of  vapor  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
no  proofs  that  auEesthetic  inhalation  was  ever 
employed.  Richard  Pearson  recommended  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  for  asthma,  &o.,  in 
17SB ;  and  in  1816  Nyaten  described  an  instru- 
ment for  Its  use.  In  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  "  Re- 
searches  concerning  Nitrous  Oiide,"  published 
in  1600,  is  this  remark :  "  Aa  nitrons  oxide  in 
its  extensive  operation  seems  capable  of  destroy- 
ing phyrical  pain,  it  will  probably  be  nsed  with 
advantage  during  surgical  operations, in  which 
no  great  eflbnon  of  blood  takes  place."  Dr.  J. 
0.  Warren  of  Boston  prescribed  ethereal  inha- 
btion  for  the  relief  of  pulmonair  inflammation 
in  1800,  and  Mr.  Wesley  Smead  of  Cinolnnad 
publiahed  an  article  on  this  treatment  in  1B39. 
The  power  of  the  ethers  to  produce  insennbil- 
Ity  was  mentioned  by  Godman  in  1828,  Uit«h- 
illin  1883,.Prof.  Samnel  Jackson  in  1888,  and 
Wood  and  Bache  in  1898.  Bnt  its  appHoation 
as  an  agent  for  the  relief  of  pun  during  sur- 
gical operations  was  first  publicly  made  at  the 
Hassaohnsette  general  hospital  in  Boston,  OcL 
18,  1846,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  of  that  city, 
who  snbaeqnently  secured  a  patent  for  the  nae 
of  the  article  under  tJie  name  of  "  letheon." 
On  Jan.  S  of  the  next  year  a  new  cMmant 
fbr  the  diaoovery  came  before  the  public,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  the  same 
city ;  and  still  later  the  same  clum  was  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  Dr.  Horace  Wella  at  Hart- 
ford. (BeeJACKSOF,MoHTOii,andWBLLS.)— The 
objects  gained  by  the  administration  of  anna- 
thetics  are  various,  according  as  we  have  to 
do  with  surgery,  midwifery,  or  medicine.  In 
snrgery:  ].  A  protracted  and  careful  examina- 
tion, and  consequently  more  accurate  diagno- 
ns,  can  be  made  in  many  oases  of  disease  and 
injury,  where  the  intense  pain  eanaed  by  the 
examination  prevents  the  manipulation  ol  Qie 
suraeon,  as  in  fractnrea,  dislooationa,  and  stone, 
2.  From  the  total  relaxation  which  the  moa- 
des  receive  nnder  a  fiiU  dose,  the  redaction  of 
many  forms  of  dislocation,  hemiie,  &c.,  is  facil- 
itated. 8.  In  military  service,  mider  its  influ- 
ence, men  .can  be  removed  to  a  distance  where 
the  operation  can  be  conveniently  perfcomed,  in- 
stead of  as  formerly  being  obliged  to  operate 
npoa  the  field  of  battie  or  in  places  otberwise 
un&vorable.  4.  The  general  use  of  many 
forms  of  remedial  operation  is  extended,  which 
Otherwise  are  attended  with  sach  exqnitdte 
agony  that  they  wore  rarely  resorted  to  unless 
fmn  mMt  extreme  neceeaity,  as  for  instance  the 
application  of  the  actual  caut«ry  and  moxaa. 
6.  Many  operationa  can  now  be  performed  for 
the  relief  of  long-continned  disease,  or  aft«r 
ii^ury,  which  bdore  would  have  been  hac- 
anlouB,  owing  to  the  depressed  or  feeble  state 
of  the  patient.  S,  Many  dehcate  operations  can 
now  ho  eadly  performed  where  perftet  qniet 
ia  demanded  of  the  patient,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  afforded  by  any  amount  of  exeroiae 
of  the  will,  as  in  operaliima  npon  the  eye,  dis- 
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g&tt&m.  tit  nwrea,  or  the  taking  np  ot  arte- 
ries. 7.  Patiente  will  now  a^plj  earliw  than 
heretofore  for  relief  in  sargic^  diaeaaea,  the 
dread  of  the  Borgeoa's  knife  of1«D  having  ia- 
daced  them  to  poitpone  it  until  the  ease  b»- 
oame  almost  hopeless.  8.  The  mortalitj  trom 
operationB  haa  materiiUl/  detn-eaaed,  for  it  ia 
well  known  that  pain  has  a  serious  tendenof 
to  depreBB  the  nervoni  ajat^n  and  produce 
death  from  exhaustion. — In  midwifery:  1.  In 
additJoQ  to  preserving  the  mother  from  the  poia 
always  inoident  to  partuition,  we  have  the 
power  of  preserving  her  strength  unimpaired 


or  those  requiring  manual  assistance,  the  md 
oan  b*  afforded  with  greater  ease  to  the  ao- 
oonohenr  and  more  aafet;  and  lees  aoeompany- 
Ing  sofferiog  to  the  mother.  8.  Msnr  oases  in 
doubt  in  diagnoeis  can  be  more  ooneouy  solved. 
4.  From  the  relaxation  of  the  mnacnlar  fibres, 
the  exit  of  the  child  through  the  uterine  neok 
or  the  vaginsl  psasage,  when  they  are  ri^  it 
faoihtated.  C.  AiuesdietJcs  have  the  power  of 
keeping  in  abeyance  sod  rednoing  the  violence 
of  one  of  the  worst  complications  of  labor, 
pnerper^  oonvuMona.  6,  The  recovery  ot 
the  patient  after  labor  ie  assisted,  and  the 
ohanoes  of  enbseqnent  dangers  lessened. — In 
medidne:  1.  As  a  relief  from  severe  or  ex- 


ootdo  in  mania,  delirium  tremens,  exoitement, 
or  wakefblnew  from  an;  eause.  S.  Aaau  anti- 
^wsmodio  for  cholera,  hysteria,  asthma,  oonvul- 
sioDs,  ico.  They  have  also  be«i  employed  in 
the  treatmeiit  erf'  many  inflammattwy  diseases, 
fevers,  Ac  They  are  fonnd  very  naeM  in  the 
detection  of  feigned  diseases,  as  affected  paral- 

C'  ,  dembneaa,  or  oontractdon  of  limbs.  They 
e  been  sometimes  employed  for  nefarious 
pmposes  in  cases  of  riolenoe,  where  a  atrog- 
gle  or  nmse  was  feared. — The  first  effects  of  all 
Hueethetioe,  or  when  they  are  taken  in  stDsii 
qnantiUM,  is  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  as 
from  any  diffbsible  stimnlaut,  evidraced  by 
borate  of  lai^ter,  hysterical  weeping,  or  loud 
nameaniag  talk.  When  long  continued  or  in 
large  doses,  there  ensues  a  general  tbeling  of 
warmth,  extra  power,  and  excitement  gener- 
ally, first  felt  in  the  extremitiea,  soon  fi^owed 
by  a  prickling  benumbed  eensataoo,  witb  ooniii- 
rion  of  ideas,  noieea  in  the  ears,  nsnally  com- 
pared to  the  vibration  of  an  engine  from  odt 
nde  of  the  head  to  the  other,  and  fiashea  t^ 
light  before  the  eyes.  This  is  soon  followed 
by  lose  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  and 
total  coma.  The  patient  is  generally  observed 
to  tteoome  a  little  flushed  in  the  face,  the  veioB 
of  the  forehead  tur^d,  the  eyes  snfiused  and 
■taring  open,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  poise 
is  generally  increased  at  tiie  ocmmenoement  of 
inhalatitm,  bat  beeomea  deorenaed  often  lower 
than  natural  when  the  system  is  folly  under  the 
influence,  which  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  per- 
fbnnance  of  ail  great  surgical  operatitais.    The 


The  temperature  of  the  Dody  remains  generally 
of  the  ordinary  standard,  but  becomes  slightly 
reduced  when  the  infloence  is  long  continued. 
The  effects  of  the  annsthetic  generally  disap- 
pear soon  after  the  admintBtratioa  is  discon- 
tinued, and  the  patient  returns  to  conaciousness 
with  merely  a  slight  tendency  to  sleep  and 
dizziness,  and  with  no  reooUeotion  of  anything 
which  ha»  happened  during  the  inbolation. 
Sometimea,  however,  the  recovery  is  attended 
with  nausea  or  Tomitiug,  which  most  often 
fauipeas  when  the  drug  is  taken  on  a  fulletom- 
ach ;  for  tJiia  reason  it  should  not  osaally  be 
given  until  several  hours  aflw  a  meal  has  been 
eaten.  No  person  has  yet  been  foond  to  with- 
stand the  influence,  but  the  effect  is  seen  much 
sooner  and  more  quietly  in  some  than  in  others, 
AuffiStheticB  should  not  generally  be  used 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  or  brain,  or  when 
there  is  excesnve  degeneration  of  the  lung*. 
When,  from  an  over-dose  or  the  inattention 
of  the  girer,  the  patient  seems  Ukely  to  nnl^ 
and  reepirati<m  is  suspended,  the  vapor  should 
be  removed  from  the  moulh  at  once,  the  pa- 
tient laid  in  a  reclining  podtjon,  free  access  of  air 
allowed,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  chest  and 
face,  and,  if  neceesary,  artificial  respiration 
made,  ainapiama  placed  on  the  feet,  and  rajvan- 
ism  nsed.—'MBny  instromaits  have  l>een  devised 
for  inhalation,  but,  as  often  happena,  the  dm- 
pleet  means  is  usually  the  beet  The  meet  ad- 
visable plan  for  administering  is  to  fold  a  coarse 
towd  into  the  form  of  a  small  cime,  and  [Jace 
in  the  bottom  a  small  sponge  containing  the 
liquid.  Atthecommenoementthesponge(£ould 
be  hdd  at  a  amall  distance  from  the  month,  and 
the  patient  be  directed  to  inhale  by  deep  and 
long^ntinnedin^iralions,  notwithstanding  the 
cough.  As  he  gets  more  and  more  under  the 
influence,  it  should  be  approached  to  tbe  face, 
but  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pulse.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  chlorc£]rm  is  much  more  dangerous  to  life 
than  ether.  Ether  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed in  preference,  unless  n>ecial  circum- 
stauoes  make  it  imperative  to  s«lect  chloroform 
as  the  antesthetio  agent.  If  chloroform  be  used, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  its  vapor  is  hea- 
vier than  the  air,  and  consequentiy  ainka ;  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  guard  the  skin  from  its 
irritating  properties  by  amearing  slightly  with 
oil  or  glycerine.  If  ether  be  used,  care  should 
*-  ~  taken  not  to  have  any  lighted  candles  or  gas 


very  serious  consequences  might  result  from  ita 
accidentally  taking  fire.  The  ratio  of  power 
of  ether  and  chloroform  is  conadered  as  abont 
6  to  1  in  favor  of  the  lstt«r,  this  producing  ita 
effect  in  from  80  to  SO  seconds,  the  former  on 
an  average  in  from  8  to  4  minutes.  Tbe  doae 
of  chloroform  is  from  80  drops  to  1  o&;  that 
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ANAGNI 

fd  edMT  k  of  almoet  B117  qtuntiu,  u  muoh  u 
two  qnute  liaTing  be«n  employed  in  BOme  long- 
oonlaniied  Bud  aoTere  operadoos. 

UriCHI  (ano.  Anamia\  a  town  of  ItBly, 
about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Bomo ;  pop.  about  7,500. 
Aragfi*  was  one  of  the  most  aaciettt  citiee  of 
lAtiam,  ttie  capital  of  the  Hemioi,  and  an  early 
aatagonist  of  Rome.  It  1b  the  reeidonco  of 
WHue  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Italy, 
and  it  has  given  birth  to  Hveral  R<Hnan  p<»i- 
UA,  among  otbera  to  Gr^ory  IX.,  Alexander 
IV.,  and  Bonifiwe  VIII. 

ISAIlSiM  (Gr.  hv&,  backward,  and  ypiiiia, 
letter),  the  trampoeition  of  the  letters  form- 
ing  a  word  or  sentence  into  a  new  word  or 
•entence  having  srane  bearii^  upon  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  former  one ;  aa,  Htmor  at  a  Kilo, 
formed  from  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Horatio 
Nelson.  To  make  a  true  anagram,  eveir  letter 
of  the  original  words  most  be  retained  in  the 
toanspoMtdon,  utd  no  new  one  most  be  added. 
In  ancient  timee  anagrams  were  regarded  as 
prophetio,  or  as  embodTing  a  direction  to  the 
man  oa  whose  name  they  were  made;  it  is 
aud  that  Pierre  de  SL  Lonis  became  a  Oarmel- 
ite  monk  on  finding  that  bis  name,  Lndovicns 
Bartelemi,  conld  be  transposed  into  GarmeU 
le  dnolvet.  Satirical  aiugrams  were  very 
common  in  the  Iflth  and  17th  centiiriea ;  0am- 
den,  the  English  historian,  devoted  a  treatise 
to  them,  and  many  of  the  most  learned  men 
spvtA  their  leisure  in  making  them  npon  the 
names  of  their  c(Hit«mporaries.  Perhaps  the 
beat  anagram  ever  made  is  the  one  which  trans- 
poMB  Pontins  Pilate's  question  to  Christ — Quid 
at  veritatT  (What  is  the  tmtht) — into  the 
answer,  Eit  virqui  adttt  (It  is  the  man  who 
ia  befbre  yon).  The  following  are  a  few  ezcol- 
leot  aoagrams:  Arthur  WelleeleT,  duke  of 
WaUingttm — "  Let  well-foiled  Ganl  seonre  thy 
renown."  Napoleon  Bonaparte — "Ko,  appear 
not  at  Elba."  Lonis  Napoleon  Bonaparte — 
"ArODse,  Albion;  an  open  plot."  For  some 
onriouB  anagrams,  and  their  history,  se«  the 
introdaction  to  "Uacaronio  Poetry,"  by  Jamea 
Appleton  Morgan  (New  York,  1872). 

IRAHliiC,  an  aboriginal  name,  signifying,  in 
tlko  Nahoatl  or  aikcient  Mexican  luignage,  by 
or  near  the  water ;  fromatt,  water,  and  naAiui«, 
near.  The  name  has  oome  to  be  applied  spe- 
cdficaHy  to  the  valley,  or  rather  the  platean  of 
tfae  city  of  Meilco,  althoogh  in  the  early  writers 
we  And  references  to  several  Anahuocs;  as, 
ior  instance,  Anahnac-Ayotlan  and  Anatmac- 
Xicalanco,  the  latter  applied  to  the  district 
arcrnnd  the  lake  or  lagoon  of  Xicalanoo  in 
Tabasco.  From  the  ciromnstance  of  their 
having  established  Uiemselves  ori^allyaronnd 
the  lakes  of  Chaloo  and  Tezcaeo,  the  tradi- 
tional Mbes  of  Uexico  have  been  called  Ana- 
hnalteoas,  people  living  by  the  water.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  tribes  came  from  some 
northern  renon,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  from  Asia  by  way  of  Behring  strait,  and 
that  the  mins  of  ancient  edifices,  known  as 
aaaat  gnatdea,  in  New  Mezioo  and  Chihoahna, 
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mark  the  path  of  their  migration.    It  k,  how- 
ever,  known  to  critioal  students  that  their 


original  seats,  figuratively  represented  ai 
oaves,  were  somewhere  in  tlie  vicinity,  proba- 
bly on  some  of  the  islands,  of  Lake  Michoacan ; 
and  that  when  they  reached  the  region  of 
Anahaao,  they  were  simple  barbarians,  clothed 
in  skins  and  living  by  the  chase.  Aromid  the 
lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  they  fonnd  the 
feeble  remnants  of  a  people  fkr  advanced  in 
oivilization,  agricnhtmsts  and  architects — the 
Tnthnatecas,  a  name  cormpted  by  nncritloal 
writers  into  Tolteos.  These  Tnthnatecas  were 
nnable  to  reust  the  irmption  of  the  seven  war- 
like tribes,  bat  gradually  tan^ht  them  agricnl- 
tnre  and  the  arts,  and  thus  laid  the  fomidntion 
of  the  Tezoncan  and  Mexican  empires,  in  which 
oivilication  and  barbarism,  lofty  religions  pre- 
cepta  and  the  most  crnel  rites,  were  incon- 
gmonsly  minted.  The  Anahnaltecos  were 
precisely  the  people  better  known  as  Aztecs 
(see  A^raoe);  and  the  name  of  Anahnao  ia 


comprises  three  Afths  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Mexican  republic,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  to  a,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  E.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  two 
ereat  chuns  of  mountains  into  which  the  Cor*  , 
dillera  of  Central  America  Is  subdivided  in 
its  northward  progress.  Ont  of  this  plateaa 
rise  many  lofty  moontmna,  including  the  stu- 
pendons  volcanoes  of  Jornllo  and  Popocatepetl, 
but  it  is  generally  leveL 

INUTB,  or  iMbU,  an  oriental  goddess, 
anciently  worshipped  by  the  Lydians,  Arme- 
nians, Oappadooians,  and  Assyrians.  The  das- 
rical  writers  identiiV  her  sometimes  with  Di- 
ana, sometimes  wiui  Venas,  and  she  appears 
to  have  combined  the  attributes  of  both  these 
goddesses.  Her  temple  was  magnificent,  her 
statute  golden,  her  worship  most  lascivious. 

iHlLVTICiL  eEOMEnT,  a  branch  of  mathe- 
matical soience  which  oonsists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  geometry.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parte,  according  to  the  branch  of 
geometry  to  which  the  algebra  is  applied.  1. 
Applying  algebra  to  elementary  geometry,  it 
fiimisbes  means  for  the  easy  sdntion  of  the 
moat  intricate  problems,  the  simplification  of 
demonstrations,  the  finding  of  constructions, 
tlie  disoovery  of  new  propositions,  Ac.  3.  The 
application  of  algebra  to  the  conic  sections  and 
ether  curves  has  simplified  this  study  and  great- 
ly expanded  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  geom- 
etry, which  treats  of  other  curves  than  the 
circle.  8.  Its  application  to  the  system  c^ 
oofirdinat«e  in  ^ace,  invented  by  Descartes, 
gave  birth  to  a  new  view  of  the  geometry  of 
space,  simplifying  and  expandiiw  largely  that 
branch  called  stereiKnetry.  let.  In  the  solntion 
of  geometrical  problems  by  algebra  the  figures 
are  drawn  as  if  the  problem  was  solved,  and  if 
neceeaary,  such  additional  lines  as  may  estebliah 
known  relations  between  the  different  quan- 
tities ;  then  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
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are  expreesed  lij  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
the  relation  between  them  are,  if  possible,  ez- 
preaaed  in  algebraic  fonnnlaa  or  eqaattcma ; 
these,  rightl;  treated  after  the  rates  of  algebra, 
pve  in  the  end  an  expreaaion  in  known  c^oan- 
titiea  eqnivaleat  to  the  unknown  qnantities. 
The  results  indicate  the  aolntion,  either  a 
manner  of  conatraction  or  a  new  geometrical 
relation,  or  it  reveals  an  nnlcnown  property  or 
theorem,  2d.  In  order  to  apply  algebra  to 
curved  lines  in  general,  nse  is  made  of  the 
method  of  oofirdinates  invented  by  Desc^rtea. 
It  consists  simpiiy  in  aooepting  two  lines  drawn 
through  one  point,  by  preference  perpendicolBr 
one  to  the  other,  and  defining  the  position  of 
any  point  by  its  distance  from  dther  Hae  or 
oo6rdinat« ;  these  distances  are  respectively 
called  the  abscissa  and  ordinate,  and  cnstomarlly 
expressed  by  the  sgns  x  and  y.  Selecting  now 
■nch  a  point  mccessively  at  various  places  of 
an  arbitrary  line,  tliere  will  be  a  oer^n  rela- 
tion between  these  distancee,  that  is,  between 
EC  and  y,  which  may  be  expressed  by  an  equa- 
tion; the  simplest  equation  is  y  =  ax,ory= 
ate  +  e,  which  is  an  equation  of  tiie  first  de- 
ffm,  and  the  equation  of  tiie  atrught  line.  If 
ttie  line  is  a  parabola,  the  equation  will  be  of 
the  second  degree,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is 
y  =  a3f,  or  ^=a3?  +  e.  All  l^e  other  oonlo 
sections  can  be  expressed  by  equations  of  the 
second  degree.  Every  curved  hne  has  in  this 
way  its  correeponding  equation  of  the  third, 
fourth,  or  some  other  higher  degree ;  for  in- 
stance, the  so-called  cissoid  oorresponds  to  the 
equation  j/*  =  (a  +  «)'  -*-(a  —  *).  Bd.  But  the 
grandest  application  of  this  ingenious  method 
of  express!!^  positions  of  points  was  the  next 
step  made  by  Descartes  of  constrncting  co- 
ordinate planes,  being  three  planes  inter- 
secting at  one  pointy  by  preference  at  right 
angles,  forming  thus  a  bihedral  angle.  (See 
Anolb.)  The  position  of  any  point  in  space 
Is  thus  determined  by  its  distance  from  each 
of  these  three  planes  or  facee  of  the  an^^e. 
In  Buoh  case  there  are  of  course  three  distances 
to  be  considered,  99,  y,  and  ■,  reqniring  two 
equations  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  line. 
For  instance,  y  =  oz  4-  e  and  x  =  e»  +  d  Is  the 
equation  for  a  straight  line  in  space,  while  j/  = 
oz'  +  e  and  g  =  et'  +  d  represents  the  equation 
of  a  parabolic  curve  of  doable  curvature,  that 
is,  one  which  cannot  be  laid  on  a  plane  sor- 
face,  but  a  parabola  drawn  on  a  parabolic  sur- 
face. Of  course  the  number  of  difibrent  curved 
lines  is  as  infinite  as  the  number  of  different 
posnble  equations.  This  part  of  analytical 
geometry  has  given  rise  to  the  foundation  of  a 
much  simpler  but  very  nseflil  and  practical 
branch,  by  the  great  French  mathematician 
Uonge,  namely,  descriptive  geometry. 

AMIH,  or  iuuM,  aomctimea  called  from  one  of 
its  provinces  Coohih  Chisa,  an  empire  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indo-Ohinese 
peninsula,  between  lat.  S°  80'  and  28°  SO'  N., 
and  Ion.  100°  and  109°  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by 
China,  £,  and  S.  by  the  China  sea,  W.  by  Siam, 


and  N.  W.  by  Burmih ;  area  abont  200,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  probably  about  16,000,000.  Before 
the  French  conquests  (lS6ft~'62)  the  empdre 
included  three  distinct  provinces  and  part  of  a 
fourth,  Oambodia.  Tong-King  or  Tonquin,  the 
largest  province,  occupies  the  northern  part 
and  borders  on  Ohina;  Cochin  China  proper, 
or  Dang-Trong,  extends  southward  in  a  nar. 
row  atrip  along  the  eastern  coast;  Tsiamps 
forms  a  continuation  of  this  strip  still  Airther 
south ;  while  that  portion  of  Cambodia  formerly 
belonging  t«  Anam  extends  to  the  ddta  of  the 


tdnons  centre  of  the  Indo-Cl 


paunw 


[habited  by  the  Laos  and  Uoi  tribes — 
primitive  peoples  living  under  patriarchal  chieft 
of  their  own — Is  also  under  the  dominion  of 
Anam ;  but  as  these  tribes  are  also  tributary  to 
Siam  and  other  countries,  and  as  they  profess 
allegiance  now  to  one,  now  to  anouier,  Uie 
extent  of  the  Anamese  dominion  is  indwnite, 
A  considerable  range  of  mount^ns   extends 
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ftTOQKli  the  whole  length  of  the  empire,  p&rol- 
id  with  the  eastern  coast,  and  about  SO  m.  dis- 
tant from  it  From  dieee  flow  nnmeroas 
rirera,  which,  though  generallj  too  shallow  for 
easj  navigatioii,  thorooshlT  irTigat«  the  ooun- 
toj-.  The  great  river  Mesong  or  CambodiA, 
emptying  into  the  China  sea  and  golf  of  Biam 
hj  many  mouths,  richlj  fertilises  that  part  of 
(kmbodia  formerly  sabjeot  to  Anam,  but  now 
nnder  French  rule  as  a  part  of  French  Oochin 
China.  Through  oat  tne  sonthem  part  cf 
Anam,  but  especially  near  this  delta,  the  conn- 
try  produces  great  abundance  of  ric«,  sugar, 
qdoes,  and  tropical  flmita.  The  mountains 
supply  excellent  timlwr  for  sbip-boilditig, 
beades  ebony  and  other  valoable  woods.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  ooast  live  in 
Reat  part  from  the  product  of  the  fisheries. — 
The  Anameee  are  a  people  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Ghlueee  in  language  and  in  many  of  their 
mc«t  Important  customB;  bat  they  also  partake 
largely  of  the  Malay  charaoteristios,  and  eri' 
dently  form  a  link  betweeu  the  Mongolian  and 
Malay  noes.  They  are  generally  quiet  and  in- 
offennve,  indolent  and  fond  of  gayety.  They 
wear  their  hair  long  and  gathered  in  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  have  little  beard,  and  dreas 
in  simple  fhKtks  and  wide  troosers  of  cotton  or 
silk.  Many  Chinese  merohanta  live  among  them, 
and  oany  on  oonuneroe,  which  the  natives  neg- 
lect, in  rice,  indigo,  and  silk.  The  last  the  Ana- 
men  mannfiKttnra  with  omdderable  eldll,  hot 
theyhavefewotherindostries.  Their rdigion  is 
profe«edly  Buddhism,  and  the  higher  olasaes 
even  adopt  OonAioianism ;  but  they  are  not  a  re- 
ligions people.  The  social  oustoms  of  the  Aoa- 
mese  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese; 
but  though  the  women  are  much  oppressed, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  live  in  seclusion.  Wed- 
^ngs  and  funerals  are  celebrated  with  great 
ceremony.  The  mountain  tribes  already  noticed 
claim  to  be  the  aborigines,  and  have  their  own 
religiona  and  customs.  (See  Laos.) — Anam  is 
governed  by  an  emperor  with  abs<^ate  power; 
and  under  him  are  the  mandarins,  or  offloiola, 
forming  a  nobility  eharpty  diatingiushed  from 
the  body  of  the  people.  Embaa^ee  are  annual- 
ly sent  to  Peking,  out  Anam  no  longer  paya 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  empire.  Mandarins  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  govern  the  provinces, 
and  control  the  standing  army,  which  is  com- 

Sirativety  lai^e.  The  capital  of  the  country  Is 
06,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name. — ^The  earl^  history  of  Anam  is  in- 
volved in  obscnnty.  It  is  only  known  that 
frequent  wars  with  neighboring  powers  de- 
termined its  bonndaries,  and  that  the  empire 
was  formerly  entirely  lubjeot  to  China.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  centniy  Marco  Folo 
visited  the  country.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  Europeans  wfao  actually  resided  there. 
Id  the  17th  oentnry,  when  Anam  was  in  its 
greatest  prosperity,  the  Jesuits  introdnced 
Christianity,  and  propagated  it  with  such  ener- 
gy tiiat  by  the  close  of  the  18th  century  French 
prieeta  had  converted  the  emperor,  Qya-Long, 


and  oatablisfaed  a  hierarchy  of  great  influence. 
The  suooeeding  emperors,  however,  rejected 
its  doctrines  and  persecuted  priests  and  c<m- 

verte.  The  present  emperor,  Tn-Ihic,  has  es- 
pecially oppoeed  Christianity ;  and  the  murder 
of  several  mismonaries  between  18S4  and  1SG8 
seemed  to  the  French  government  a  sufficient 
canse  for  revenge,  while  it  served  as  a  pretext 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  French  colony  in  the 
East  In  1868  a  French  fleet,  assisted  by  sev- 
eral Spanish  vesaela,  captured  Tnron,  a  town 
near,  the  capital,  Hu6.  In  185S  the  French 
took  8aigon,  an  important  town  on  the  river 
Saigon.    Alter  an  obstinate  rewstance  on  the 

Cof  the  Anamese,  who  snoceeded  in  pro- 
ving the  WOT  for  four  years,  the  French, 
who  had  taken  many  towns  and  the  whtde 
province  of  Sugon,  dictated  terms  of  peace  by 
which  they  ttecame  posseasors  of  that  province 
OS  well  as  of  Bienhoa  and  Mytho ;  these  remain 
in  their  poesession  and  form,  under  the  name 
of  Cochin  China,  the  only  important  French 
colony  in  the  East.  (See  Cochin  Cbika.)  Bt 
the  treaty,  three  ports  in  Ton^oin  were  opened, 
and  Christianity  was  permitt«d  throughout 
Anam,  An  insmrection  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  bnt  it  was  quelled  by  the  French, 

Mport  town  on  the  Gtold  Coast 


trade,  and  formerly  had  B  lai^  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  Britifdi  fort  here  is  the  BtTonseat  on  the 
coosL  The  exports  are  gold  dost,  ivory,  palm 
di,  and  peanuts;  and  the  imports  are  silks, 
tobacco,  wines,  guns,  and  cutlery. 

AHIHIAS,  the  name  of  three  persona  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ■•  A  dis- 
ciple at  Jeruaalem,  who,  having  sold  his  prop- 
erty for  the  common  cause,  conspired  witn  his 
wife  Sapphira  to  give  in  a  part  of  the  price  and 
reserve  the  rest,  representing  that  he  gave  all. 
Peter  is  related  to  have  disoovered  the  im- 
pious frand  at  once,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
have  avenged  it  by  striking  both  the  deceivers 
dead.  IL  A  devout  man  who  dwelt  at  Da- 
masons,  and  who  is  recorded  to  have  been 
warned  in  a  vision  to  go  and  find  Paul,  and 
restore  him  to  sight,  after  he  had  been  stmck 
blind  at  his  conversion.  Aooording  to  tradi- 
tion, he  was  afterward  bishop  of  Damascus  and 
a  martyr.  IlL  A  high  pnest  before  whom 
Paul  was  brought  for  trial  at  Jerasalem,  and 
who  commanded  Paul  to  be  smitten  on  the 
month  (Acts  xxiii).  Paul  being  sent  from  this 
tribunal  to  FeUx,  Ananias  among  othera  went 
up  to  accuse  him  of  being  "a  pestilent  fellow 
and  a  mover  of  seditions,"  &c.  He  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  nominated  to  his  office  by 
Herod,  king  of  Chalois,  A.  D.  48,  sent  to  Rome 
in  62  to  answer  before  Claudius  a  chai^  of 
oppression  brought  forward  by  the  Samantana, 
at  a  later  period  deposed,  and  finally  assas- 
sinated at  the  befpnnmg  of  the  Jewish  war. 

UtlSTASU,  the  name  of  several  s^nts  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  ohuTDhes,  L  Imji^mJ*  Oe 
EUer  was  a  martyr  of  the  time  of  Nero,  a  pupil 
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of  8t  Tetet  and  St.  Paul  Her  feiUvftl  day  h 
April    16.     n.   AuaMria   O*  Tm^w,  of  an 

erainent  Boman  family,  was  brooght  ap  in  the 
Christian  faith  by  her  mother  I^avia,  pene- 
cnted  by  her  heathen  husband  Pobtina,  and 
finally  bonied  in  Aquileia,  in  80g.  Her  day  is 
D«o.  36.  III.  AuMkU,  the  daughter  of  an 
eminmt  Greek  family  of  Oonstantinoplo,  at- 
tracted by  her  benaty  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian.  She  resiated  hie  dishonorable 
proposals  and  retired  to  Aleiandria,  where  ahe 
lived  Ibr  28  years  aa  a  monk,  her  sex  remain- 
ing unknown  till  her  death  in  667.  Her  day  is 
March  10. 

ANiOTiSlirB,  the  name  of  foar  popes.  L 
StM,  occDpied  the  Roman  see  898-402.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Jerome,  Chrysoetom, 
and  Aagnstlne,  and  is  remarkable  for  haying 
condemned  varioua  axioms  and  writings  of  Ori- 
gen.  SeTeral  letters  by  bim  are  extant.  IL 
Bifatt,  pope  from  496  to  498.  A  letter  from  bim 
to  Clovis  on  his  oonversitm  and  some  frag- 
ments on  the  eosteni  achian  are  preaerre^. 
m.  From  en  to  913.  His  role  was  gentle, 
bnt  no  details  of  hia  life  are  known.  IV*  From 
July  9,  lies,  to  Dec.  2,  11C4.  He  had  pre- 
Tioosly  been  greatly  distinguished  aa  governor 
of  Rome,  and  as  pope  favored  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jeniealem. 

UflSTlBHB,  the  name  of  two  emperors  of 
Oonstantfaiople.  L  Samamed  Dicoms,  born 
about  480,  died  in  S18.  Hewosamemberof  the 
lif^oord  (tilatUarii)  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  on 
whoae  deadi  in  491  he  was  proclaimed  emperor 
throngh  an  intrigae  with  the  empress  Ariadne, 
whom  he  soon  afterward  married,  Thongh 
more  than  60  yeara  of  age,  he  began  his  atonny 
reign  by  Hnppressing  with  great  ability  a  rebel- 
lion organized  ag»nst  him  by  Longinns,  Zeno's 
brotlier,  who  hod  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  by 
two  other  natives  of  tlie  Isanrian  province, 
whose  names  were  also  Longinns.  Rebeltiona, 
plagues,  earthquakes,  and  a  severe  famine  filled 
the  next  years  of  bis  reign  with  hardship  for 
the  people  and  diffionlty  tor  the  emperor ;  and 
fioaliy  the  Persians  nnder  thdr  king  Gabsdes 
Invaded  the  empire  wi^  snob  sncceas,  that 
Anastarins  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace 
by  an  enormous  tribate  (SOS).  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  6th  oentnry  Anastaains  become  in- 
volved in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  and 
was  anathematized  by  Pope  Symmaohns  ftw 
favoring  the  Entychion  heresy.  !■•  Originally 
named  Artemins,  chosen  emperor  in  718  as 
successor  to  Philippicns,  whose  minister  he  had 
been.  He  beean  his  reign  by  pnnishing  Rnflis, 
the  trEutor  who  had  deposed  Philippicns.  In 
71S  he  undertook  an  expedition  sgdnat  the 
Arabs,  but  it  was  rendered  futile  by  the  mntiny 
of  many  of  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  The  muti- 
neers proclaimed  aa  emperor  one  Theodomus,  a 
government  ofSclal,  who  besieged  Constantino- 
ple and  Nioeeo,  in  which  latter  place  Anaataaina 
was  when  attacked.  The  latt«r  was  driven 
from  the  throne  (716),  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, while  the  rebel  became  emperor  as  Theo- 
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dodna  HI.  In  the  reign  of  Leo  III.  Anastarioa 
endeavored  to  regain  the  throne,  bnt  was  de- 
feated and  pnt  to  death  (721). 

ANIOTOMWIB  (Or.  hvi,  throngh,  and  arSfta, 
month),  the  oommnnioation  or  luoecnlatioa  of 
different  blood  vessels  by  opening  one  into  the 
other.  In  the  arteries  it  is  oomparatively  rare, 
as  these  vessels  divide  and  separate  from  each 
otiier,  for  the  purpose  of  distnbating  the  blood 
to  different  organs.  Nevertheless,  it  always 
exists  in  cert^  situationa,  where  the  prindial 
tnink  is  liable  to  compreMion,  and  where  tliia 
compression  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
off  ^1  nourishment  from  the  parts  beyond  were 
there  no  other  means  of  vascular  oommonieo- 
tion.  Thus  the  arterial  branches  sitnoted  above 
and  below  the  principal  joints  anastomoas  with 
each  other;  and  if  the  main  art«ryof  tiie  limb 
is  compressed  or  tied,  the  blood  still  finds  its 
way  to  the  parts  below  by  this  oircmtoQS  route 
of  commnnicatJcm.  The  arteries  anpplying  the 
int«etjnes  also  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  cironlation  is  notintempted 
by  the  folding  or  bending  of  the  porta  upon 


the  sknll  from  behind,  namdy,  the  ri^t  a 
left  vertebral,  unite  in  a  mngle  trimk,  which 
afterward  drvides  and  sends  branohes  forward 
on  each  side  to  inoaculate  with  the  two  internal 
carotid  arteries,  which  themselves  aftwward 
commnnicote  with  each  other  by  a  transverse 
anastomods  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain. 
Thns  there  is  at  the  base  o  continnons  yasoolar 
circle  or  ring,  cslled  the  "  circle  of  Willis, "  sap- 
plied  with  blood  at  the  same  time  fT<xa  fonr 
different  arteries,  the  two  carotids  and  the  two 
vertebrals,  and  from  whkh  branches  are  s^t 
off  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  sab- 
stance.  In  the  veins  anastomods  is  much  mwv 
(i«quent,  even  the  iargw  veins  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  seldom  continuing  far  in  their 
course  withont  giving  and  receiving  braochee  of 
oommnnieation  with  a^iacmt  veins.  Thus  a 
passage  for  the  blood  fmn  the  estronities  to- 
ward the  heart  is  oonstantly  kept  open,  Dotwith- 
stsnding  the  oompresdon  to  which  theee  veesela 
ore  liable  by  the  contractaon  of  ^e  muacles  and 
accidental  pressure.  In  the  capillary  blood 
vessels,  finally,  anostomoras  is  abundant  and 


tion,  and  in  such  pruftision  as  to  form  a  net- 
work or  plexus  of  minute  vessels,  with  corre- 
rnding  interspaces  or  islets  included  between 
meshes.  This  provides  for  a  continnona 
and  uniform  supply  of  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  organ,  and  brings  the  blood  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  subatonae  of  its  tissue. 

ANITI.    See  Anatboth. 

ANATHEMA  (Or.  ivABina,  ttom  kvarlSii/u,  J 
set  apart),  in  the  Greek  clasdcs,  snythii^  set 
apart  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  applied  to  the 
numerous  votive  gifts  which  were  suspended 
upon  the  walla  of  temples  or  exposea  npoQ 
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pnblio  klUra.  Bj  change  of  nsage  it  after- 
wai9  became  tJbe  uaine  of  aajtixiag  devoted  to 
the  infenul  ^ods,  anythhig  ezeorated  and  ez< 
eorable,  obosidk  the  aUiorrence  of  men.  In 
this  eeaae  it  was  adopted  by  the  Ohristian 
ohnroh  aa  the  Bynonjme  of  the  Hebrew  'herein, 
which  Hgnifies  both  a  thing  devoted  tA  God 
and  extermination,  and  wliich  waa  used  bj  the 
Jews  in  nnmonncing  the  ban  of  ezcommmii- 
oatum.  .  The  Old  Testani«ttt  gives  tnany  e^am- 
plcsof'A<r«MoranAtiietna.  Hoses  prononneed 
the  anathenm  against  those  Canaanitash  cities 
which  ihoald  rohse  to  aabaiit  to.  iha  Lord,  and 
SoAma  deeloredeTUTthing  captured  in  Jericho 
'Iterem,  and  pnnisbed  Aohan  for  violating  the 
ban.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  nsed  in  the 
Moaeof  "set  aside  "or  "accnTBed."  In  the 
Boman  Catholic  ohnroh  it  is  a  sentence  pn> 
nonnoed  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  or 
agataut  tiiOBe  wlio  wilftUj  and  obstinately  p«r> 
severe  m  a  oonrae  of  oondnct  which  the  ohnroh 
eoidanns.  It  implies  eichudon  from  the  oom- 
monion  and  societj  of  the  fsithfii],  who  are 
taught  to  r^ard  the  olyeot  of  this  eoolewoBHoal 
penalty  as  one  who  b;  his  oriines  has  cot  him- 
•elf  oft'  &om  the  church  and  merited  tJie  flames 
itfltelL  The  anathana,  however,  is  not  sap- 
pOMd  to  be  a  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation ; 
It  is  a  temporal  pnniahment,  similar  in  ita 
effects  to  exoomnianioatioa.  Uost  of  the  dog- 
matioal  deoreea  of  the  ehnroh  close  with 
anathemas  agwnst  bU  who  preanme  to  deny 
them.  Thus  the  ooonoil  of  Trent  employs  it 
against  swdi  aa  deny  the  esietcoice  of  pnrga- 
twy,  the  doctrine  (rf  the  r«al  presence,  &e. 

llUraon,  a  town  of  aniHent  Palestine,  the 
Uitl^iboe  of  Jeremiah,  about  4  m.  N.  of  Jem- 
■alon.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
of  Bet^amin,  and  a  city  of  priests.  It  was 
once  a  eonsidBrable  plaoe,  bat  is,  aooording  to 
SoUiuoB,  identioal  with  the  prae^t  Anata,  an 
jnsiani£aant  villwe.  Anate  is  in  the  fa^  of 
ttte  higfa  raage  of  hills  north  ttf  Jwosolem,  and 
ooBHnanda  a  proapeot  of  the  Dead  sea.  It 
WM  i&  Anathoth  that  Jeremiah  bought  the 
field  (witnessed  by  Bamoh),  as  a  symbol  of 
the  retnm  from  the  captivity. 

lUTOUI.    Bee  Aeu  Hiiiob. 

IBUVMKIL  nEriUSlMB,  the  skeleton 
jmd  other  portion  of  the  dead  body  preserved 
from  decomposition  by  varions  artificial  meth- 
ods, for  the  Qse  of  medical  schools  or  soiNiee. 
"Iho  soft  parts  are  osually  separated  from  the 
■k^loa  by  long- continued  maceration  in  cold 
water,  or  by  steaming  or  boiling ;  the  bones 
■re  bleached,  and  the  artionlations  held  to- 
getJier  by  means  of  wires.  This  is  called  an 
artificial  skeleton,  and,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  To 
preserve  the  natural  articulations  of  the  btmea, 
the  soft  parts  must  be  removed  oaretiiUy  by 
dissection,  and  many  delicate  sections  and 
mechanical  adaptationa  are  required  to  display 
the  internal  stmotnTe,  forms,  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton  and  its  component 
parts.    The  whole  body  of  an  animal,  or  any 
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■oft  portion  of  the  body,  snch  as  the  lieart  or 
t^  intestines,  may  be  preserved  tUr  a  eonmd- 
erable  time  in  alcohol  or  in  spirits  of  terpen- 
tine^ and  sooh  preparations  are  very  nsefol  in 
the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  Auotber 
method  of  anatomical  preparation  oonsbta  of 
it^ecting  the  veesela  with  some  colored  snb- 
stanoe  to  distend  them,  and  display  their  rami- 
fications in  the  orguis,  that  the  shape  and 
conrse  and  relative  dimanraona  of  the  vessels 
may  be  sees  with  ease.  By  meant' of  a  large 
syringe  inserted  into  the  main  b-nnks  of  the 
arteries,  these  vessels  are  filled  with  a  soft 
colored  mass,  which  penetrates  into  the  staall- 
eat  branches,  distends  them,  and  makes  thwn 
visible.  The  infaBed'aubHtance  uanally  aaa- 
siste  of  a  mixture  of  soap,  pitch,  oil,  and  tnr< 
pentine,  to  which  is  added  a  ooloring  anb- 
stance :  red  for  the  arteries,  bine  iOr  the  veina, 
and  white  for  the  absorbents  or  lymphatiea. 
For  the  latter  vessels  qnioksilver  is  preferred, 
on  aoconnt  of  ita  extreme  divisibility. — Dried 
preparations  of  the  soft  parta,  such  as  mascles, 
nerves,  end  membranes,  are  preserved  by 
covering  them  with  a  protecting  coat  of  trana- 
parent  varnish.  The  quicker  they  ere  dried, 
the  better  for  this  mode  of  preparation  and 
oooservation.  Spirits  of  wins,  distilled  with 
pepper  or  a  very  strong  pimento,  and  mixed 
vrith  mariatioacid,  is  used  for  preserving  them. 
Washing  with  pyroligneons  add  ^ves  firmness 
and  whiteness  to  these  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. Those  which  are  preserved  in  liquids 
are  nsnally  kfept  in  bottles  of  transparent  ^ass, 
with  accurately  ground  stoppers,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  secure  them  agwist  the  de- 
Btroctive  influence  of  air,  moisture,  heat,  dust, 
and  insects. — Preparatums  of  this  kind  are 
very  neoessary  to  preserve  important  apeoi- 
mens  of  normal  and  abnormal  development  in 
the  animal  economy,  but  they  ore  difficult  to 
preserve  long  in  a  comparative  state  of  perfeo- 
tion.  Other  means  have  therefore  been  aevised 
OS  Bnbstitnt«a  for  cmnmon  nse.  Instead  of 
anatomical  preparations  properly  so  called, 
anatomical  imitations  are  now  used  for  pnr 
poses  of  general  instraotion,  and  ^reat  perfec- 
tion has  of  late  years  been  attamed  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  works  of  art.  Imitatiooe 
of  organic  form  and  structure  were  formerly 
made  in  wood,  as  those  of  the  abb4  Fontona 
in  the  museum  at  Florence;  or  in  wax,  aa 
those  made  by  Lanmonier  and  others  in  France 
and  Italy ;  oord-boord,  as  by  Dr.  Ameline  of 
Caen ;  or  in  Uthographlo  drawings,  wooden^ 
colored  prints,  &o.  Drawings,  however  per* 
feet,  are  not  snffloient  for  alt  purposes ;  and 
though  the  anatomical  imitations  of  organs 
were  sometimes  made  with  rare  perfection  and 
beauty  in  wax,  tbey  were  too  expensive  for 
oommm  use,  and  could  neither  be  taken  to 
pieoee  for  detailed  inspection,  n<»'  handled 
ft«Aj  without  risk  of  iqjnry.  In  1826  Dr. 
AnzoDX  of  France  conceived  tiie  idea  of  mak- 
ing imitations  of  all  the  organs  of  the  human 
body ;  not  only  of  thdr  general  external  form 
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and  appearance,  bat  alto  of  thdr  internal  and 
minute  details.  For  this  pDrpoae  he  composed 
a  ^Mtj  mixtnre  of  a  eort  of  papier  mach6 
which  maj  be  moulded  to  an;  form  while 
liquid,  and  hardened  in  the  form  tbaa  given. 
Idodela  of  the  organs  were  made  in  bU  tlieir 
different  lajere  and  proportions,  with  the  vee- 
selB  and  the  nerves  in  each,  as  they  are  fonnd 
in  nature ;  the  liqnid  eabatance  waa  then 
ponred  npon  the  models  and  allowed  to  hor- 
aen.  A  complete  manikin  of  the  hnman  body 
end  all  the  internal  organs  waa  thns  formed, 
which  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  pnt  to- 
gether again  at  will  and  with  the  greateat 
ease ;  each  part  being  colored  in  imitetion  of 
nature,  and  labelled  with  a  number  or  the  real 
name,  bj  which  it  could  be  recognized  at  an; 


anotomj  (Gr.  KJlacrd;,  broken),  waa  brought  to 
CTeat  perfection ;  and  a  comparatiTely  fanlt- 
iMa  model  of  the  Jiaman  bod  j,  G  feet  6  inobee 
in  height,  oonld  be  mannfactnred  and  sold  for 
$$00.  Thia  was  still,  however,  too  eipennve 
for  many  persons,  and  complete  manikms  of  a 
smaller  size  (3  feet  6  inches,  in  lien  of  0  feet  6 
inches)  were  mannfketored,  and  sold  for  (200 
each.  Each  manikin  contains  129  distinct 
pieoea,  forming  different  layers  and  organs  or 
parts  of  organs. 

llUTOn  (Or.  dwin>f4,  dissection),  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  stractnre  of  organized 
bodfei  as  loanied  ttom  dissection.  Dnnng  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world  anat^Hnv  was  little 
cultivated  as  a  science,  and  hence  the  art  of 
snTger7  was  nndeveloped.  In  later  ages  reli- 
gions scraples  forbade  the  opening  of  the  human 
bod;  to  inspect  the  viscera;  and  students  of 
anatom;  were  limited  to  the  dissection  of  aul- 
mala,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  internal  organs 
and  their  (unctions.  The  first  branch  of  this 
soirace  which  waa  studied  from  natnre  was 
therefore  animal  analom;,  now  called  "  com- 
parative anatemj,"  from  the  fact  of  different 
tTpea  of  the  animal  kingdom  differing  in  their 
internal  stmoture  as  much  aa  in  their  external 
form.  Aristotle  was  the  flret  to  give  accurate 
deecriptiona  of  the  internal  (vgana  of  different 
species  of  animals,  and  for  monj  oenturiea  after 
him  tittle  was  done  to  advance  the  science  bj 
aotaol  diseection  and  observation.  Hippocrates 
had  some  accurate  views  of  osteolog;,  but  hie 
deecriptiona  of  the  brun  and  tJie  heart, 
and  their  respective  functions,  show  that  he 
knew  tittle  of  anatomy.  The  first  important 
development  of  human  anatomj,  of  wbioh  we 
have  any  authentic  record,  took  place  at  Alex- 
andria in  £gn>t'  during  the  rdgn  of  the  Ptole- 
nuea.  Erasistratus  of  Ceos  and  Herophiloa  of 
Chalcedon  are  mentioned  by  Oalen  as  eminent 
anatemiats  of  tbe  Alexandrian  school ;  and 
Herophilus  ia  sud  to  have  obtained  permission 
to  open  and  inspeot  the  bodies  of  living  crimi- 
nals, to  gain  a  knowledge  of  internal  organs  and 
their  modes  of  action.  The.writinga  of  Celsna 
ahow  that  he  cultivated  anatomy,  but  the  next 


great  steps  in  advance  were  made  by  Claudius 
Galenus,  the  celebrated  phjntiao  of  Fergamua. 
Galen  was  bom  at  Pergamns,  A.  D.  ISO.  He 
collected  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and 
pursued  the  study  of  anBt<nny,  as  fhr  as  he  was 
able,  by  dissecting  animals.  He  first  showed 
tbat  arteries  in  the  tiving  animal  contain  blood, 
and  not  air  alone,  as  had  bees  supposed  by 
Erasistratus  J  but  it  did  not  occur  to  htm  to 
notice  the  circulatory  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels.  This  was  reserved  for  Harvey, 
many  centuries  later;  before  which  time  tbe 
blood  was  supposed  to  move,  in  the  veins  as 
well  as  in  the  arteries,  from  within  outward. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  natural  sciencea, 
neglected  by  the  Christians,  were  munly  cultj- 
vatod  by  the  Arabe ;  but,  as  the  Mohammedan 
religion  forbade  the  dissection  of  hnman  bodies, 
their  physiciuis  were  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
knowledge  transmitted  to  them  by  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Galrai. 
Their  writings  add  tittle  or  nothing  to  the  sci- 
enc«  of  anatomy,  uulees  it  be  the  names  of  cer- 
tain  organs  translated  from  tbe  Greek  into  the 
Arabic,  and  afterward  to  some  extent  adopted 
byltalianandSpanisb writersonanabxuy.  The 
spirit  of  reli^ous  liberty  and  commercial  enter- 
prise revived  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sdences  in  Italy  during  the  14tb  century ;  and 
Mondino  da  Luzzi,  professor  of  anatomy  st  tbe 
university  of  Bologna,  first  publicly  dissected 
two  human  bodies  in  the  presence  of  medical 
students  in  1S06  and  1816,  and  shortly  afterward 
published  a  description  of  the  organs  fitnn  di- 
rect observation  and  dissection.  Iliis,  with  the 
works  of  Galen,  served  as  a  text  book  for  the 
schools  tiU  tiie  ISth  century,  when  the  study 
of  human  anatomy  from  actual  dissection  be- 
came general  in  the  medical  schools  of  Italy, 
From  this  time  forward  human  anatomy  htis 
been  constantly  studied  from  actual  dissection 
and  observation,  in  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  reli^ona  considerations  offered  least  re- 
Bitancc  to  tiiia  mode  of  proceeding.  E^rst 
Italy,  then  Hotiand,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  America,  have 
ftimished  names  of  eminence  in  the  cultivation 
and  advancement  of  the  science  of  anatomy ; 
but  popular  pr^ndices  have  hindered  the  fi*e 
dissection  of  human  bodies  in  medical  schools, 
until  a  very  recent  date,  in  many  states  of  En- 
rope,  and  also  in  this  country.  Anatomy  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
natural  science,  and  its  various  departments 
have  become  so  extennve  as  to  require  separKte 
divisions  and  distinct  methods  of  analysis.  We 
have  thus  comparative  anatomy,  including 
every  type  of  animal  organiiatiim,  not  exoept> 
ing  man,  as  one  of  tbe  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and  human  anatomy  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  study,  in  connection  with  phynology, 
pathoI<^y,  Bureery,  and  therapeutics.  These 
again  are.  subdivided  into  dirtinct  branches 
ouder  the  names  of  regional  or  surgical  anat- 
omy, descriptive  or  special  anatomy,  histolo- 
gical or  general  anatomy,  and  microscopical  or 
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minDte  anatomy. — Sorgical  taiKtomy  treats  of 
the  reUtioDB  of  organs  to  each  other,  in  each 
region  of  the  body,  Booh  aa  the  poaltiooB,  forma, 
dimenaions,  etrnctDre,  and  peooliarities  of 
nervee  and  veaeels,  mnBcleB,  Klande,  and  mem- 
branee,  in  the  head,  the  tmnk,  and  the  limba, 
a  proper  knowledge  of  which  is  neoeaearj  to 
gmde  llie  Hutveon  in  his  dehcste  and  difBonlt 
openttionB.  He  most  know  wtkere  to  cat  and 
what  to  avoid  in  operating  on  the  living  body; 
for  tiie  lifb  of  the  patient  might  be  Jeoparded 
if  the  surgeon  were  not  well  acqnunted  with 
the  relative  anatomj  of  vital  or^ns.  Descrip- 
tive  anstomj  treats  of  the  diBtinct  STstems 
which  pervade  the  whole  frame,  or  perform 
a  certain  clasa  of  ftmctions  in  the  organism ; 
moh  as  the  boaes  of  the  skeleton,  the  mnsole^ 
the  skin,  and  the  nerrea  of  the  whole  body ; 
the  digestive  STstem;  the  blood  vessels;  tiiB 
respiratory  organs ;  the  generative  and  the  nri- 
Ba^  apparatns ;  the  blood  and  the  secretaons. 
General  enatomj  treata  of  the  different  tisanes 
whieh  compose  the  special  organs  or  classes  of 
organs  in  different  parts  of  the  bodj ;  snoh  as 
the  three  distinct  coats  of  the  stomach,  *. «.,  the 
mnooiu  membrane,  the  mnscnlv  coat,  and  the 
aerons  membrane  or  peritoneal  covering ;  the 
areolar  or  connective  tisene,  fonnd  between  the 
macona  and  mnaonlar  layers,  and  disseminated 
mM«  or  less  eztenmvely  throngbont  the  t>ody. 
Minnte  anatomy  inveetigates  the  elementary 
ba^of  organic  nature,  and  by  the  aidof  chem- 
irtry  and  tiio  microscope  observes  and  analyzes 
the  atomic  and  cell  strnctnie  of  the  tisstiea 
which  compose  the  organs  of  the  body;  the 
fluids  and  contents  are  also  snbjeoted  to  thia 
ndnnto  analyds.  Animal  anatomy  was  soontUy 
and  almoat  exdnavely  stodied  by  the  ancients ; 
hmnan  anatomy  was  faitlj  commenced  by  the 
Italian  scboolB  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  leth  cen- 
toriee ;  the  descriptive  branch  was  chiefly  cul- 
tivated thronghoat  Europe  nntil  the  end  of  the 
ISUi,  when  Bichat  iostitnted  and  almost  origi- 
nated the  syHtematio  atady  of  general  anato- 
my. liTicroscopic  ol)serTations  had  been  made 
by  Halpighi  and  other  anatomists,  bnt  many 
of  the  great  disooveriee  of  comparative  and 
general  anatomy  have  been  made  in  the  pree- 
eot  age ;  and  the  syEtematic  study  and  do- 
vehqmient  of  minnto  anatomy  date  from  the 
improved  oonstraotion  of  the  compound  roioro- 
soope  in  1882,  before  which  time  it  was  impoe- 
uble  to  make  much  progress  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  science.  Descrintive  or 
apedal  anatomy  is  limited  to  the  study  of  the 
parts  which  form  the  body  of  one  type  or  indi- 
vldoal,  or  of  the  two  seiee  of  one  species,  as 
man  and  woman.  It  does  not,  however,  ex- 
elode  reference  to  age  and  difference  of  raoe. 
— The  organs  of  the  body  have  been  classed  in 
varions  ways  by  different  anatomistB,  and  most- 
ly according  to  the  nature  of  their  special 
afrnotnre  and  peculiarity  of  use  or  function. 
Biohat's  method,  slightly  modified,  is  most  in 
Dse,  and  is  perhaps  the  beat  By  thia  the  or- 
gans are  olaased  as  follows:  I.  Orgtt&s  pertain- 
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tng  to  the  animal,  rolnntary,  or  relational  fonc- 
tiona.  11.  Organs  pertuning  to  the  nutritive 
functions.  Hi.  Orcans  pertuning  to  genera- 
tion, or  the  reproductive  funotiona.  To  the 
first  class  belong  the  organs  of  locomotion,  in- 
nervation, voioe,  and  sensation.  1st.  The  skele- 
ton, composed  of  bon^  cartilages,  ligamento, 
and  joints,  as  instramenta  of  locomotion  and 
forming  the  snbject  of  what  Is  termed  oste- 
ology. 8d.  The  mnacnlar  eyatem,  composed 
of  mtuclea,  tendons,  sheaths,  and  their  appuid- 
ages,  as  agents  of  locomotion,  forming  &&  sub- 
ject of  myolt^y.  Sd.  The  nervoas  system. 
o<Hnpoaed  of  mednllary  white  subatuioe  ana 
gray  veacnlar  matter,  enclosed  in  sheatlis  of 
serous  and  fibroos  membrane,  forming  the 
brain,  efdnal  cord,  ganglia,  and  nerves.    The 


ueoroioK?.  4tli.  The  vocal  oi^^e,  as  an  appa- 
ratne  of  relational  use  between  man  and  the 
external  world,  are  the  larynx  or  throat,  and 
tiie  month ;  the  one  aa  an  organ  of  the  vcnce, 
and  the  otiier  as  an  organ  of  articulation  or 
speech.  6th.  The  speoitl  orvans  of  sense  are 
distingmshed  into  proper  and  common ;  taste, 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing  belong  to  t^e  former, 
and  tonch,  the  sense  of  temperature,  and  the 
mnscalar  sense  of  resistance,  weight,  lasdtnde, 
&o.,  belimg  to  the  latter.  The  mouth,  the  nose, 
the  eyes,  and  the  ears  are  special  organs,  bnt 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  Ixidy  serves 
for  the  sense  of  tonoh  and  temperatnie,  while 
the  whole  intomal  muscular  structure  seems  to 
be  affected  by  the  sense  of  lasntude,  and  the 
mnscalar  parts  of  the  tmnk  and  limbs  are 
affected  by  the  sense  of  redstance  to  eitemat 
weight  or  force. — To  the  second  class  of  organs, 
pertunlng  to  the  Amotions  of  nutrition,  belong 
the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  cironlation, 
secretion,  and  excretion.  1st  The  digestive 
system  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  to- 
gether with  its  accessory  organs,  such  as  the 
salivary  glanda,  the  liver,  and  the  panoreas. 
The  alimentary  canal,  consiBting  of  its  Bnooes- 
Bive  portions,  namely,  tiie  month,  cesophogna, 
stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine, 
receives  the  food  and  aooomplisbes  its  digestion 
by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  teeth  in 
mostieatioi^  followed  by  the  modi^ing  action 
of  tiie  vanona  digestive  secretions.  2d.  The 
heart  ia  the  centre  of  the  oironlatory  system, 
wMeh  oonsistB  of  two  distinct  circuits,  called 
pulmonary  and  systemic  From  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  the  dark  impure  blood 
is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  into 
the  lungs,  where  tiie  minute  capillary  blood 
vessels  are  exposed  to  the  almost  direct  con- 
tact of  the  ^r,  from  which  oxygen  is  absorbed 
to  vivify  the  blood,  giving  it  a  bright  scarlet 
red.  A  thin  membrane  intervenes  between  tiie 
^  in  the  lungs  and  the  blood,  but  this  does 
not  impede  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonio  acid  gss,  the  one  to  give 
new  life  and  the  other  to  rid  the  blood  of 
poisonoos  gas  and  effete  matter.    When  thoa 
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pnrifled  and  renovated  in  the  Innga,  the  blood 
returns  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  performuig 
a  complete  circuit  in  the  resioQ  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  aione,  for  this  sole  parposa.  It  ia 
then  propelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  throogb  the  aorta  and  all  the  ortariea  of 
the  whole  body,  into  everj  organ,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  nutrition.  The  oapillarj  veasela  ramify 
minutely  in  every  organ,  and  tbe  tiwaes  of  the 
part  absorb  the  nntrient  portions  of  the  flnid, 
and  return  waste  matter  to  the  veins,  in  ex- 
change for  the  natriment  brongbt  to  them  by 
the  art«riee.  The  general  system  of  arteriea 
oorriea  pure  biood  to  all  ports  of  the  body,  and 
the  general  system  of  veins  returns  impure 
blood  from  all  parts  of  (he  body  bank  into  the 
heart,  to  be  tlienoe  sent  into  the  lungs  for  pnri- 
flcatJon,  and  thus  keep  op  perpetaal  oironlatiou 
and  renovation.  8d.  llie  respiratory  organs 
are  the  larynx,  the  troohea  or  windpipe,  the 
bronchial  tobes,  and  ur  veaiolei  within  the 
Innga.  Their  function  is  to  breathe  in  new  snp- 
pliea  of  air  to  vivify  the  blood,  and  to  ezhaie 
carbonic  add  and  ouier  vitiated  matters,  which 
are  poisonous  when  aocmnnlated  in  too  large  » 
quantity.  4th.  The  kidneys  separate  from  the 
blood  Uie  elements  of  the  nrine,  and  thus  rid 
the  system  ot  another  kind  of  waste  matter^ 
which  alao  becomes  poiaonons  if  allowed  to 
oocumulate  within  the  veaaelg  that  contain  and 
oironlate  the  vital  flnid.  When  in  the  bladder 
the  nrine  is  not  dangerona,  becanse  no  Itmger 
mingled  with  the  blood,  unless  too  much  accu- 
mulated and  too  l<Hig  retoined.'-To  the  third 


the  life  of  the  individual,  as  they  may  be  ex' 
tirpated  witbout  danger  even  to  the  health. — 
General  anatomy  treats  of  the  diSerent  sorta 
of  tissue  composing  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Biohat  made  21  distinoticnu  of  animal  texture, 
but  later  anatomists  have  modified  his  method 
of  distinction.  It  will  suffice  here  to  eay  tiiat 
the  sheath  or  covering  memhrauea  of  bones, 
mnacles,  nerves,  and  many  other  oi^os,  are 
formed  of  a  fibrous  kind  of  membrane,  much 
alike  in  texture  and  in  its  leading  properties, 
whether  it  be  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  muscles,  the  nenrilenuna  of 
the  nerves,  or  the  tunioa  oibvgiTua  or  covering 
of  the  testicles,  the  ovaries,  &c  Serous  mem- 
brane b  also  the  same  kind  of  tJMue  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  although  called  arachnoid 
when  it  servea  as  a  covering  for  the  brjun, 
pleura  as  a  covering  for  the  lungs,  and  peri- 
toneum as  a  covering  for  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a  lining  for  the  inner  walls  of 
the  tmnk  below  the  ohesL  The  leading  ele- 
ments of  structure  in  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  fibrons  tissue,  serous  membrane,  bony 
texture,  cartila^ons  texture,  fibro-cartilage, 
muscnlar  fibre  of  various  kinds,  striated  and 
non-striated,  glandular  tissue,  mucous  mem- 
brane, dermoid  tissue  or  skin,  cuticle  or 
epidermic  tissue  on  the  surface  of  skin  and 
muooiu  membrane,  homy  tisaue,  as  the  hair 


and  noila,  white  nerrona  or  mednBary  Bab- 
stance,  and  gray  nervons  or  ganghinlo  or 
vesionlar  matter-  and  diaeaseaore  cbaracter' 
ized  in  many  instances,  not  so  much  by  the 

Ctioular  oi^an  ofieoted  in  any  part  c^  th« 
J,  as  by  the  particular  tieaue  affected  by 
disease  in  any  ^ven  region. — Minute  anatomy 
goes  deeper  still  into  details,  and  with  the 
microscope  and  chemical  analysis  endeavora  to 
find  out  the  elementary  constitution  of  tiie 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Thus  chemistry' 
reveals  to  us  that  Qie  simple  elements  found  in 
tike  tissues  are  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitn^ 
gen,  anlphtu-,  pho(f)homs,  magnedam,  caknnm, 
sodium,  potassium,  chlorine,  fluorine,  riHc<Hi, 
iron,  and  manganese,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of 
two  or  three  odiers.  The  compound  elenaenta 
are  of  three  claasea:  firet^  substonoes  of  an  or- 

n'c  nature  introduoed  with  the  food,  or  formed 
le  processes  of  digestion  and  nutrition;  sec- 
ondly, substances  reenlting  from  the  waste  or 
disintegration  of  the  body;  and  tMrdly,  sub- 
stances of  inorganic  or  mineral  origin.  The  in- 
organic compowid  substances  are  water,  chlo- 
ride of  sodiuiu,  idiloride  of  potassium,  fluoride 
of  calcium,  hydroohlorate  of  ammonia,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magneda,  carbonate  of  potasea,  bicarbonate 
of  potessa,  corbiHUite  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  soda,  ml- 
phal«  <^  lime,  baeio  phoqibate  of  lime  or  bone 
earth,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  nug- 
nesio,  phoqihate  of  potaasa,  neutral  phoqvhate 
of  soda,  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  ommoma, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
The  oomponnd  substances  resulting  ftom  waste 
of  the  human  body  are  principally  oarbome 
acid,  nrea,  creatine,  creatinine,  urate  of  soda, 
and  urate  of  pota^  The  substances  of  an 
o^anic  nature  related  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  are  the  uncrystalliEable  albuminoid  mat- 
ters, such  as  albumen,  albuminose,  fibrine,  pan- 
creatine, mncoeine,  musculine,  globoline,  hemft- 
tine,  biiiverdine,  and  melsnine ;  orystallitabie 
substances,  either  containing  nitrogen,  such  m 
glycocholate  uid  taurocbolate  of  soda,  or  des- 
titute of  nitrogen,  such  as  sugar  and  fat.  By 
micrMoopic  observation,  the  elementary  stmo- 
ture  of  the  tissues  is  found  to  consist  mostly  ttt 
minute  cells,  fibres,  tubes,  and  a  homogoieoiiB 
or  granular  substratum.  Schwann  believed 
that  all  the  tisanee  of  the  body  were  formed 
from  cells ;  but  subsequent  obaervation  showa 
that  although  many  tissues  retain  their  original 
cellular  structure  throughout  life,  and  many 
more  are  formed  from  cells  which  ^re  after- 
ward metamorphosed,  there  are  some  in  which 
no  other  cell  agency  is  employed  than  that 
which  occurs  in  the  elaboration  of  the  plastic 
material;  a  certain  structureless  lamella,  ccan- 
monly  called  basement  membrane,  ofiers  do 
visible  traces  of  cell  structure,  bat  rather  re~ 
sembJes  the  filmy  tieaue  of  which  Uie  walls  of 
minute  cells  themselves  are  formed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  believed  that  minute  cells,  or 
other  analogous  or  derived  forma,  conatitatA 
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th«  elementary  organii)  parU  of  nearly  emrj 
tisBoe,  and  that  all  ohemical  changes  occur  in 
than,  as  mtegral  elements  of  Btruotnre,  wtth- 
oat  altering  their  nmnben  and  reJative  pod- 
tioaa ;  that  these  minute  anstomiool  elementa, 
in  fact,  are  as  permanent  in  form  as  tJie  tiwneg 
and  the  organs  thej  oompoee ;  and  that  alt 
ravTtb  in  the  individual  organism  takes  place 
Df  a  relative  enlargement  of  their  size,  and  not 
by  any  inorease  of  their  namber;  so  that,  as 
the  organs  remiun  the  same  in  form  and  nnm- 
ber  in  tlie  adult  aa  in  the  new-born  child,  the 
aame  ia  true  of  the  tissnes  tJiat  oompose  the 
organs,  and  the  microacopio  cells  oompoMng 
tisanes.  The  principal  varieties  of  cells  now 
recognised  are :  the  red  globoles  of  the  blood, 
fiattfflied,  oircnlar  bodies,  homogeneons  in 
stnictare,  from  iJf^  to  r^  of  an  inoh  in 
diameter;  the  white  globalee  of  the  blood, 
which  are  ooloriess  and  grannlar,  spherical  in 
form,  and  nW  *^  <ui  inch  in  diameter;  scale- 
like  epitheti^  and  epidermio  cells,  very  thin, 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  shape,  with  a  round 
(>r  oval  nDoleUB  imbedded  in  ueir  sabstanoe; 
oolnmnar  and  ciliated  epitbelinm  eella,  lining 
certain  paria  of  the  lUimentary  ean^  air  pas- 
sage^ generative  organs,  and  ventriolea  ci  the 
bi^ ;  gUndolar  epithdiam  odla,  forming  the 
active  agents  of  secretion  in  the  ^landalar 
organs ;  and  the  nerve  cells  of  &e  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  ganglia.  The  fibres  are ;  the  white 
fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  of  tendons,  &soiffi,  and 
the  like;  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue;  the  compound  muscular  fibres;  and 
nltimate  nervons  filaments.  The  tubular  ele- 
ments are  the  capillary  blood  vesMls  and  lym- 
phatica,  and  the  straight  or  oonvolnted  tnbnles 
of  the  kidnejD,  the  testicles,  and  some  of  the 
glandular  organs.  The  homogeneous  or  grann- 
ur  sabstratom,  in  which  these  anatomical 
elements  are  imbedded,  rariea  in  con«gtency 
and  ctHnposition  in  the  different  tissnee. 
UiTOMT,  CMtpanttve.     Bee  Oomparxtite 

ASATOHT. 

UiXlGOUB,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  bom  at 
Olazomenn  in  Ionia,  abont  SOO  B.  O.,  HeA  in 
428.  He  r^ected  wealth  and  honors  that  he 
might  indulge  his  love  of  meditation  and  phi- 
losophy. From  Clazomens  he  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  lived  in  the  olosest  intimaoy 
with  Fericlee,  and  also  numbered  amon^  his 
fidends  or  papila  several  of  Uie  moet  distin- 
gnished  Athenians  of  that  period.  Anaxagoras 
K  generally  considered  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  conceived  of  Ood  as  a  Divine  Mind  (by 
him  termed  voi()  acting  npoo  matter  with  oon- 
sdooB  intelligence  and  design.  Hetanght  that 
tiie  son  was  no  deity,  but  an  inanimate  fiery 
mase,  and  therefore  not  a  proper  object  of  wor- 
^p ;  and  that  the  miraculous  appearances  at 
sacrifices  were  enilioable  by  natural  laws.  He 
toggested  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected 
light,  and  rightly  expluned  solar  and  lunar 
eclipeea.  His  attempt  to  account  for  these 
phenomena,  at  that  time  regarded  as  super- 
natural, on  natural  principles,  brought  him  into 
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great  danger.  He  gave  moral  eipositiona  of 
the  myths  uf  Homer,  and  explained  the  names 
of  the  gods  by  allegory.  As  a  penalty  for 
what  was  accounted  his  imtuety,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die ;  but  tbrougb  the  infinence  of 
Pericles  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  iMnish- 
ment.  He  retired  to  lAmpsaous,  on  the  Hel* 
lespont.  and  died  there  a  few  years  later  in 
poverty.  A  little  before  his  death  the  senate 
of  LampsacuB  sent  messengers  to  inquire  what 
commemoration  would  be  roost  acceptable  to 
him;  he  answered,  "Let  all  the  boys  have  a 
play  day  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death  1 " 
This  festival  was  called  Anaxagoreia,  and  waa 
observed  for  centuries.  The  fragments  of  his 
works  have  been  collected  by  Bchanbach  (Leip- 
^c,lS2T),andbySchonL(Bonn,  IBSB). 

INAXIRCHIIS,  a  Grecian  phitoaopber,  a  native 
of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who  attended  Alexander 
the  Great  into  Aaa,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
his  Mendship  by  his  wit  and  servihty.  After 
the  death  of  Aleisnder,  in  SS8  B.  C,  Anaxar- 
ohuB,  while  returning  to  Greece,  is  sud  to  have 
been  ahipwreoked  on  the  coast  oi  Oypms,  and 
pooaded  to  death  in  a  mortar  by  onler  of  Ni- 
oooreon,  one  of  the  prinoes  of  that  island,  whom 
he  had  offended. 

llAXUUHDHt,  a  Qrecrian  philosopher  ot  the 
Ionian  school,  born  at  Ifiletns  in  010,  died 
abont  M7  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  led  a 
colony  to  ApoUonia  In  ID^ria,  and  many  won- 
derful deeds  and  inventions  are  ascrilied  to 
him.  Grecian  philosophy  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  word  ipx^,  wgnifying  ori^n  or  prin- 
ciple. His  general  doctrine,  as  stated  by  an- 
aent  writers,  conoeming  the  origin  of  natnre, 
was  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  is  in- 
finity (rd  iweipov);  that  the  universe,  though 
variable  in  its  parts,  as  a  whole  is  fixed  sod 
un(^iangeahle ;  that  infinity  is  the  b^inning  and 
end  of  all  things.  He  was  the  first  to  comnut 
philosophioal  doctrines  to  writing.  He  wrota 
a  treatise  on  geometry,  and  made  oaloulaticmg 
on  the  distances  and  size  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. He  held  that  the  stars  are  ^obes  of  air 
and  fire  animated  by  divinity,  that  the  eartb 
is  a  globe  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  sun  is  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth.  He  was  the  first  to  oompose  a  trea- 
tise on  geography,  and  also  prepared  a  chart 
of  such  portions  of  land  and  sea  as  be  was 
acquainted  with.  According  to  some,  he  in- 
vented the  sun  dial. 

UfAXIMEKES.  I.  A  Grecian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Miletus,  flouriehed  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Sth  century  B.  0.  He  taught  that  the 
essence  of  all  things  is  air,  whence  all  things 
are  prodnced  by  condensation  and  rarefaction 
throngh  eternally  existing  motion;  that  the 
Bun  and  moon  are  fiery  bodiea  of  a  flat,  circo- 
lar  form;  that  the  stara  are  also  fiery  sub- 
stancea,  fastened  like  niuls  in  a  cryBtaIIin(> 
sphere;  and  that  the  earth  is  a  tablet  resting 
on  air.  Il>  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  historian 
and  rhetorician,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     He  wrote  a  history  <^ 
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Alezander'B  reign,  and  that  of  hia  fother 
Philip,  and  tiUa  a  history  of  Or«ec«. 

IHCICH,  a  N.  W.  department  of  Peru,  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  uie  Pacific,  bounded  N", 
E.  bf  the  Uarafion;  area,  about  18,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  817,000.  It  is  one  of  the  meet  fertile  por- 
tions of  Pern,  prodncing  heary  crops  of  cereals 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  in  some  parte 
cotton.  The  eJcTated  table  lands  are  made 
very  fertile  by  irrigatioD.  Excellent  marble 
is  quarried  and  valuable  minerals  abonnd.  The 
coital  is  Ilnaras,  in  an  exteonve,  beantifal,  and 
pot>Qloas  valley  of  the  same  name.  Wood  here 
IS  scarce,  and  its  place  is  sapplied  with  ehampa, 
a  black  ve^table  matter  resembling  ligmte. 
The  other  chief  cities  are  Hnaylas,  Santa,  Hoa- 
ri,  C^atambo,  Pomabamba,  and  Pallasca,  each 
the  capital  of  a  province  or  distriot  of  tbe 
same  name.  It  was  throngh  the  paaaee  of 
this  department  that  the  Colombian  army,  in 
the  war  of  Independence,  made  its  astonish- 
ing march  into  Pern  to  attack  the  Spanish 
forces  at  Joain. 

ANCELOT.  I.  jM4M<AnlMnMt*lir*lT«n»^ 
a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Hatre,  Feb.  9, 
17H  died  in  Paris,  Bept.  7,  1864.  He  held 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  which 
he  lost  after  tlie  rovolation  of  1880,  as  well  as 
a  pension  granted  him  by  Lonis  XYIII.  In 
1841  he  was  received  a  menttwr  of  the  French 
academy.  Hib  first  tragedy,  Lovit  IX.  (1S19), 
had  great  success  from  its  adoption  by  the 
royalists  as  an  offset  against  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne's  Vipru  tieiliennst.  After  retiring  trota 
office  be  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
production  of  vaudevilles  and  fight  pieces  for 
the  minor  theatres.  He  also  pnblisbed  8ii 
moit  en  £umm,  in  prose  and  verse  (1826); 
Marit  d«  Brabant,  a  poem  in  nx  cantos;  and 
Z'Bbmttu  da  monde,  a  melodramatic  romance, 
afterward  dramatized.  II.  ■argMHte  Lssts« 
nrgtale  Ckardea,  a  dramatist  and  novelist,  wife 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dijon,  Marcn  IG, 
1762,  died  March  21,  1876.  She  collaborated 
largely  in  her  husband's  lighter  works,  and 
produced  several  sacoesafnl  comedies,  the  most 
popular  of  which  was  Marie,  ou  troU  epogvti 
(1886).  Her  Thidtre  eompUt  (4  vols.,  1848) 
eomprisee  20  plsys.  Her  most  popolar  novels 
have  passed  tbroagh  many  editions.  She  also 
onltivated  painting,  and  in  182S  exhibited  Une 
lettuTt  d»  M.  Ancelat,  a  picture  which  exdted 
mnch  attention  from  its  portraits  of  nearly  all 
the  Parisian  littirat«uri, 

AHCHISES,  a  legendary  Trojan  prince,  the 
father  of  .^neas.  He  was  related  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Priam,  and  was  king  of  Dardanns  in 
Troas.  Venns  was  enamored  of  him,  and, 
visiting  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  Phrjpan  prin- 
cess, became  the  mother  of  ^neas.  Accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  Anchises  survived  the  capture 
of  Troy,  being  borne  from  the  burning  city  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  son,  and  died  in  Sicily 
ahortiy  after  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  that 
island.  The  people  of  Egesta,  a  town  situated 
near  the  place  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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buried,  erected  a  sanctnary  and    celebrated 
flmeral  games  in  his  honor. 

AMOMB  (Gr.  .  iyicvpa,  Lat.  artehora,  Ger. 
Anier),  a  metal  hook  of  suitable  form  and  of 
sufficient  weight  and  strength  to  enable  a  ship, 
by  means  of  a  chain  or  cable  attachment,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  bottom,  and  thus  remain  fixed 
in  any  desired  pontiou.  The  form  of  the  an- 
chor has  undergone  but  alight  modification 
since  the  time  of  Anachann&.  the  Scythian 
philosopher,  about  694  B.  C.  Before  him  an- 
chors with  one  arm  or  tootli  had  been  a  shtMt 
time  in  use,  but  he  first  added  the  second.  The 
later  Greek  anchors  were  of  iron,  but  origi- 
nally they  consisted  of  large  wooden  pipes  filled 
with  melted  lead.  In  the  heroic  times  of 
Greece,  laive  stones  were  Bunk  into  the  water  by 
ropes  to  hold  the  ship  i  and  a  little  later  bags  c^ 
sand  and  baskets  filled  with  rocks  were  used. 
Eveiy  ship  was  supplied  with  from  four 
to  eight  anchors.  The  largest  of  them  was 
termed  the  ta«ra,  and  was  only  used  in  times 
of  great  danger;  hence  the  proverb,  taeram 
{meh«ram  tehere,  to  fiy  to  the  last  reftige. 
The  Chinese  anchors,  now  as  in  ancient  times, 
are  only  crooked  pieces  of  heavy  wood. — 'With 
the  exception  of  Spain  and  certain  of  the 
Sontli  sea  islands,  where  copper  is  occasiMiallj 
employed,  the  metal  used  in  the  constmction  ot 
anchors  is  the  best  of  wrought  iron.  The  form 
of  the  common  wrought-iron  anchor,  with  tha 
mamier  in  which  it  "lays  hold"  of  the  ae* 
bott(«n,  may  be  best  understood  by  a  refer- 


ence to  flg.  1.  It  is  evident  from  the  direo- 
tionof  the  strain  that  any  forward  movement 
will  cause  the  lower  fiuke  and  arm  to  be 
buried  still  deeper  In  the  earth.  Anohorv  are 
called  solid  or  ordinary  when  the  shank  and 
anns  are  wronght  into  a  body ;  they  are  called 
portable  when  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces. 
Each  part  of  an  anchor  has  a  distinct  name. 
The  shank  or  the  central  part  c£  the  instm- 
ment  is  a  ronnd  or  octagonal  bar  of  iron  taper- 
ing toward  one  end,  where  it  becomes  square ; 
the  arms  arc  two  curved  pieces  projecting  from 
the  heavy  end  of  the  shank  at  right  angles  with 
it,  and  in  opposite  directions;  the  stock  le  a 
transverse  beam,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  fast«ned 
U>  the  square  enil  of  the  shank  at  right  ugles 
with  it  and  with  the  arms,  and  serves  to  cant 
the  anchor  when  the  arms  tall  on  the  bottom  in 
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a  horizontnl  instead  of  a  Tertioal  podtion ;  the 
Bqnsra  ia  the  square  end  of  the  shank,  which  at 
the  extreme  end,  Just  beyond  the  place  where 
the  stock  ia  fastened,  is  bored  throngli  for  attach- 
ing the  sh&ckle  bj  means  of  a  pin ;  the  shackle 
is  a  ring,  hj  means  of  whicn  the  cable  or 
chain  ia  Attached  to  the  anchor;  the  crown  is 
the  extreme  end  of  the  shank,  or  the  external 
part  of  the  arms,  on  which  the  anchor  falls 
when  let  go  in  a  vertical  position;  the  palms 
or  flukes  are  parts  of  the  arms,  of  a  shield-like 
fbrm,  which  are  near  their  extremities,  and 
constitnte  the  holding  surface  of  the  anchor. 
The  angle  of  the  face  of  the  palm  with  the 
shank  is  Bl°.  The  arms  extend  from  the  shank 
in  a  curve  the  ontdde  radins  of  which  is  85. 
That  part  of  each  arm  which  sostains  the  pahn 
fsoalled  the  blade,  and  the  part  which  projects 
beyond  the  palm,  and  has  to  open  the  ground. 
Is  named  the  point,  peak,  or  bill.  If  100  be 
taken  as  the  anit  of  I^igth  for  both  the 
stock  and  shank,  then  40  will  represent  the 
average  len^  of  each  arm  from  the  crown  to 
the  bill.    Tlie  relative  weights  of  these  several 

Cmay  be  ronghly  estimated  as  follows: 
shank,  1^  of  the  whole ;  each  arm,  -^ ; 
two  palms,  X;  stock,  ^;  shackle,  ^.  When 
an  anchor  is  let  go  from  the  ship,  it  falls  ver- 
tically throngh  the  water,  and,  shonld  the  bot- 
tom be  an  even  one,  the  crown  will  strike  first ; 
bnt  a  rocky  bed  may  compel  one  of  the  arms 
to  receive  the  fall  force  of  the  fall,  for  which 
reason  any  cross  section  of  on  arm  should  rep- 
resent an  ellipse,  with  the  line  of  its  great^ 
diameter  vertical  to  the  point  of  probable  con- 
tact, thus  receiving  the  neaviest  etrun  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  strength.  After 
striking  the  gronnd  the  anchor  falk  sidewaya, 
the  arms  lie  flat,  and  the  stock  rests  on  one 
end.  A  length  of  chain  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  water,  and  »o  oalonlated  that  tbe 
hardest  pull  of  the  vessel  will  not  lift  it  en- 
tirely trom  the  gronnd,  is  permitted  to  run  out 
The  action  of  the  onrrent  or  of  the  wind  un  the 
TCHsel  soon  makes  her  exert  a  traction  on  the 
chun,  and  this  lying  on  the  ground  pulls  down 
the  shackle,  bringing  the  stock  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  arms  perpendioolar  to  it;  this 
is  called  canting  the  anchor.  The  longer 
the  stock  and  the  sliorter  the  arms,  the  less 
force  will  be  reqnired  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion ;  hence  in  all  anchors  the  stock  is  longer 
than  the  arms.  After  canting,  the  anchor  will 
be  dragged  or  will  hold.  Quick  holding  de- 
pends on  the  sharpness  of  the  bill  and  the 
angle  of  the  palm  with  the  ground.  For 
"  WMgbing  anchor,"  the  chain  or  cable  is  taken 
in  by  ud  of  a  capstan,  till  tbe  how  of  the 
vessel  is  brought  over  the  shackle ;  here  an  in- 
creased poll  is  necessary  to  trip  it,  and  the 
anchor  is  raised  to  its  place.  The  property 
of  quick  tripping  depends  on  the  curve  of  the 
arm,  and  on  the  angle  of  the  palm ;  they  have 
to  be  sncb  that  when  the  shackle  is  pnUed  up 
vertioallf,  the  bill  cuts  open  a  short  curved 
dircolar  way  in  which  th«  palm  and  arm  fol- 
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low.  When  the  palm  is  out,  the  gronnd  b 
torn  open  by  the  arm,  whioh  ia  oomparatively 
sharp,  and  acta  with  a  more  advantageous  lev- 
erage than  tbe  pajra  would.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  ruptures  of  anchors  happen  in 
tbe  operation  of  weighing.  We  have  said  that 
the  arms  ought  to  be  thicker  in  the  dimension 
parallel  to  the  shank,  to  resist  shocks  against 
rocks.  The  some  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
strain  in  tripping.  The  shank  is  exactly  in  tbe 
same  circumstances,  and  has  to  be  thicker  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  arms,  and  to  decrease  in 
size  from  the  crown  to  the  square.  Though 
theory  indicates  reotangular  sections  as  best  for 
the  arms  and  shank,  they  are  in  practice  made 
round  or  oval,  or  at  least  the  angles  are  mnch 
rounded.  This  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  cables,  which  often  t^e  a 
turn  around  the  anchor  when  tbe  vessel  ohangea 
its  direction  with  the  tide  or  wind. — The  forg- 
ing of  an  anchor  requires  tbe  constant  super- 
intendence of  an  educated  engineer,  while  the 
workmen  shonld  be  chosen  with  on  eye  t«  their 
■kill  and  judgment,  as  well  asmuscular  strength. 
A  snffident  number  of  wrooght-iron  bars  made 
from  the  beet  scrap  iron,  or  from  "  Welsh  mine 
iron,"  are  bonnd  together  by  Iron  hoops,  form- 
ing the  fs^iot;  this  is  placed  in  a  nwcially 
contrived  fumaoe,  where  it  is  brought  to  a 
white  or  welding  beat,  when  it  is  removed  by 
tiie  aid  of  a  crone  to  the  anvil,  and  subjected 
to  the  rajMd  and  powerful  blows  of  the  stamp- 
ing hammer.  When  an  approximate  fbrm  is 
thus  obtained,  llie  flnishing  is  done  bv  heavy 
sledges  in  the  hands  of  the  anchor  smiths.  The 
arms  and  stock  may  be  forged  separately  and 
then  welded  together  at  the  crown,'or,  as  in  the 
prooesa  patented  by  Mr.  Perrins  of  En^and, 
the  whole  may  be  built  np  by  the  welding  to- 
gether in  a  given  order  of  a  number  of  separate 
pieces,  so  oqli^ted  as  to  secnre  die  greatest 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  atn^n. 
When  the  stock  is  of  wood,  it  consists  of  two 
l>eams,  generally  oak,  mortised  in  the  centra 
so  that  they  may  embrace  the  square,  upon 
whioh  they  are  firmly  bolted;  the  middle 
thickness  should  be  one  twelfth  of  the  length, 
and  the  whole  should  taper  from  the  centre 
out,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  end  hdng  about  one 
half  that  at  the  centre.  The  iron  stock,  which  is 
rapidly  replacing  that  of  wood,  is  a  simple  round 
bar  tipped  with  knobs,  which  prevent  its  en- 
tering the  ground,  and  with  one  end  bent  at 
right  angles.  This  posses  through  a  hole  in 
the  square  which  is  rounded  out  for  tbe  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  in  podtion  by  a  metal  ring 
or  shoulder  upon  one  side,  and  a  slit  and  key  on 
the  other;  by  removing  this  key,  the  whole 
stock  may  be  driven  through,  and  thus,  owing 
to  the  crook  upon  the  end,  be  doubled  down 
upon  the  shank,  rendering  it  much  more  com- 
pact and  portable.-~8o  important  is  the  quality 
of  strength  in  an  anchor,  thot  all  modificationa 
of  the  tried  and  approved  form,  or  any  im- 
provements that  have  tbe  appearance  <i  eao- 
rifloing  strength  to  convenience  in  handling, 
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igli  t  almoBt  hftTO  been 
described  ft  century 
g^.  In  163S  Lient. 
Rodger  of  the  Engliah 
navy  reoeiTcd  letters 
patent  for  ao  improve- 
ment in  die  size  and 
form  of  the  palmB, 
"having  found  by  ex- 
perience that  anohora 
vith  Email  palms  wilt 
not  only  hold  betlar 
than  with  targe  ones, 
but  that  the  arms  of 
the  anchor,  even  with- 
out palms,  have  been 
found  to  take  more  f  e- 
cure  hold  of  the  gronnd 
than  anchors  of  the  old 
conatruction  of  nmilar 
weight  and  length." 
He  fii^  upon  one  fifth 
m  as  a  snitable  propor- 
the  depth  of  the  pali 


The  palm  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  flat, 
presents  two  inclined  planes,  ealcnlated  for 
cutting  the  sand  or  mni)  instead  of  resisting 
peipendicolarly.  The  Lenox,  Mitcheson,  and 
Aylen  anchors  are  all  improvements  on  the  old 
admiralty  pattern;  while  the  Isaac  anchor, 
an  American  invention,  has  a  flat  bar  of  iron 
pa^ng  from  palm  to  palm,  in  addition  to 
which  two  other  bars  unite  the  ends  of  the 
Etocic  to  the  centre  of  the  shank,  intended 
to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  cable.  A  novel 
ana  in  many  respects  important  improve- 
ment is  that  of  tas  Porter  anchor,  having 
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movable  flukes  or  arms ;  this  anchor,  with 
certwn  valuable  alterations,  Is  represented 
above  as  the  "Trotman  anchor."  It  will  l>e 
readily  seen  that,  by  the  closing  of  the  upper 
arm  against  the  sliank,  the  chances  of  fouling 
are  n^eatly  decreased,  as  also  the  danger  of 
the  ship's  grounding  npon  her  anchor  in  shal- 
low water.  The  accompanying  table,  showing 
the  relative  order  in  which  the  several  anchors 
above  mentioned  stand  with  regard  to  each  of 
the  properties  essential  to  a  good  anchor,  was 
emtiodira  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of 
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The  estimated  nnmerical  values  of  these  si_ 
eral  anchors  ore  as  fbllowa:  Trotnun,  1-28; 
Rodger,  128;  Hitcheson,  120;  Lenox,  1-18; 
Porter,  l-OS;  Aylen,  lOS;  Admiralty,  1,  stand- 
ard ;  Isaac,  O'TS.  Notwithstanding  the  abova 
favorable  report,  the  Trotman  anchor  has  not 
been  received  with  general  fftvor  hy  ship  mas- 
ters, though  largely  used  by  the  merchant 
steamers. — In  general  service,  anchors  rank 
according  to  their  size  and  weight,  as  follows: 
bower,  dieet  or  stream,  and  kedee;  and  a 
competent  authority  recommends  uiem  in  the 
following  order:  the  Lenoi  and  Rodger  for 
iMwer,  Mitcheson  for  sheet,  and  Trotman  for  a 
shore  anchor. — The  anchor  adopted  by  the 
United  States  navy  is  solid  with  an  iron  stock, 
and  BB  a  rule  its  weight  is  propoiHonally  less 
than  the  English  standard,  our  officers  prefer- 
ring a  smaller  anchor  with  greater  length  of 
chain.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
size  of  chains  to  anchors  of  given  weight,  and 
is  compiled  from  the  navy  regulations  on  thu 
subject: 
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The  following  is  a  reduced  table  of  "Lloyd's 
Regnlations  for  the  Nmnber  and  Weights  of 
Anchors  for  Merchant  Vessels  " : 
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In  addition  to  these  various  forms  of  com- 
mon anchors,  there  are  numerous  devices  de- 
signed for  special  service.  Among  these  are 
the  grapnel  and  mushroom  anchors  shown  in 
fig.  4.  The  former  is  adapted  for  eeenring 
tight  craft,  and  the  latter— a  solid  concave 
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metal  plale  \iith  central  Bhank — ia  onlj  used 
where  penaanent  CDchoroge  is  desired,  as  for 
light-sliipa,  bnojB,  &o.   The  latest  novelt;  la  an 


ho.  4 — Gimpnol  lod  Umhro^n  AaehAni- 

anehor  vitb  an  elastic  shank.  The  priociple 
of  b»nng  a  spring  b«tween  the  aoil  and  the 
vessel  is  evidentlj  ex<!«lleut,  as  it  is  certain 
that  without  the  natnral  spring  formed  bj  the 
curve  in  the  chain  it  con  Id  never  withstand 
the  aiidden  jerks  trom  a  mass  of  several  hun- 
dred tons,  though  the  better  pl&ce  for  the 
spring  seems  to  be  on  board  rather  than  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  roagh  sea  bottom, 

IKCHOtEr,  InAeHte,  or  more  properly  !■■- 
dient  (Gr.  ivaxiVitT^),  a  person  retired  from 
society,  especially  one  who  has  withdrawn 
himself  with  the  speciiio  parpose  of  attuning  a 
higher  degree  of  spirituality.  The  term  is  par- 
ticnlarlr  applied  to  the  hermits  who  began  to 
appear  in  me  Christian  church  abont  ttie  8d 
ceutorr,  living  in  solitude  generally  in  desert 
places,  and  not,  like  the  later  cenobites  or 
monks,  in  oommnsitiea.  Thej  often  subjected 
themselves  to  eitreme  penances  and  mortiflea- 
tions.  St.  Penl  the  Hermit,  8L  Simeon  Stylites, 
and  St  Anthony  of  Ibe  Desert  were  among  the 
moat  celebrated  of  them,  Paol  being  reckoned 
the  earliest  of  the  solitaries.  A^r  the  in- 
stitution of  monastioiam  they  gradually  dis- 
appeared in  the  West.  A  synod  in  6Q2  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  an  anchoret 
mitil  be  had  resided  three  years  in  a  monas- 
tery. Hermits  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  East, 
nnconnected  with  any  convent.  Some  writers 
oonaider  Enoch,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Jeeos  to  have  been  anchorets.  The  Thera- 
pents  of  Egypt,  who  were  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  Essenes,  were  anchorets,  or 
at  least  ascetics.  The  same  is  tme  to  a  degree 
of  the  Nazarites  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
BO  far  as  Christian  anoboreta  are  concerned, 
they  most  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Decian 
persecution,  as  the  era  when  they  first  attained 
to  any  historic  consideration. 

IMCHOTT,  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  enffraulU 
of  Cnvier,  tiie  peculiar  features  of  whioh  are 
Ihe  opening  of  the  mouth  extending  behind  the 


eyes,  and  the  lonK  sharp  ficad  and  projooting 
upper  jiw.  It  is  disti^cuiBbod  from  tl:o  sprat 
and  other  aimilar  fishes  by  its  very  short  anal 
fin,  and  the  dorsal  fin  being  immediately  above 
the  ventral.  Anchovies  enter  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  sea  in  enormous  shoais  in  the 
spring,  and  depodt  their  ova  along  the  ahorea 
in  May,  Junf,  and  July.  They  ore  caught  like 
the  herring  with  nets  at  nipht,  with  the  use  of 
lighta.  Gorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  I«^ 
horn,  ia  a  famous  place  for  the  fisheries,  and  it 
gives  its  name  to  the  best  qualities  of  the  com- 
mercial article.  Other  important  fisheries  are 
along  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Catalonia. 
As  the  fish  are  taken,  the  bodies,  separated 
from  the  heads  and  entrails,  are  salted  and 
packed  in  small  barrels,  and  in  this  atete  are 
ready  for  exportation.  Sent  to  other  countries 
they  are  there  repacked  in  bottles.  The  brine 
in  which  they  are  kept  is  reddened  with  ochre 
and  Venetian  red,  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
done  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  other 
dirt  Not  with  standing  their  impurities  and 
the  sabstitution  of  many  inferior  fish,  anchovies 
are  a  favorite  relish  at  the  breakfast  table  with 
many,  being  taken  out  of  the  bottles  and  eaten 
raw.  Anchovy  sauce  has  been  a  favorite  con- 
diment ttftm  tiie  time  of  the  Romans.  Thejr 
colled  it  garum,  and  prepared  it  as  it  is  now 
made,  which  is  by  bruising  and  boiling  the  fish 
over  a  slow  fire  with  melted  butter. 

INCHTLOSIS  (Gr.  ayKbi^ii;,  a  bending),  that 
condition  of  a  Joint  in  which  its  natnral  mobil- 
ity is  greatly  impured  or  entirely  lost.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  would  imply  that  the  joint 
is  bent,  bt)t  it  is  used  to  de«gnate  the  abnormal 
condition  in  any  position.  Anchylosis  may  be 
true  or  false.  In  theformertho  material  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  diseased  process 
and  which  prevents  the  proper  degree  of  mo- 
tion, is  bone',  in  the  latter  it  is  fibrous  tissn^ 
or  the  muscles  which  lurronnd  the  joint  are 
shortened  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  our^  move- 
ment.. Id  either  case  the  material  may  be 
between  those  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  help 
to  form  the  joint  (intra-artioular),  or  may  lie 
chiefly  or  entirely  outside  (extra-articular). 
Anchylosis  is  nsually  the  result  of  an  inflamma- 
tion in  or  near  the  Joints  atfected,  tlioogh  it 
may  occur  in  cases  where  the  joint  has  been 
retained  in  a  fixed  position  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  disease  or  iiunry  being  in  a 
dbtant  part.  If  a  bone  be  broken,  it  must  be 
kept  fixed  in  order  that  it  may  unite;  and  to 
efiect  this  it  ia  nsually  necessary  to  render  the 
joint  above  and  that  below  the  fl-actured  part 
immovable  until  union  has  taken  place.  During 
this  period,  if  proper  precaution  be  not  exer- 
cised, the  joint  may  become  stiffened,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  almost  always  by  false  anchylo- 
sis. This  result  is  more  apt  to  occor  if  the 
fracture  be  very  near  to,  or  especially  if  it  im- 

Slicate,  the  articulation.  When  a  joint  ia  in- 
amed,  the  immobility  necessary  to  cure  thia 
condition,  and  still  more  the  not  infrequent 
partial  or  complete  destruction  of  those  strno- 
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tnrea  which  form  it,  are  frequent  causes  of 
anohjlosis.  This  result,  though  never  desirable, 
is  at  times  nnavoidsble,  and  the  most  favorable 
termination  that  can  be  expected. — The  treat- 
ment is  of  three  kinds,  proveDtive,  precantion- 
aiy,  and  roinedial.  Anchjlo«s  may  be  pre- 
vented by  moving  the  joint  at  proper  times, 
the  parts  which  snrruund  it  being  in  this  wnj 
kept  from  contracting.  As  regards  precantion- 
ary  treatment,  where  anchylosis  is  inevitable, 
the  sargeoQ  should  alwaja  endeavor  to  place 
the  part  in  snch  a  poeition  as  that  it  shall  be 
moat  useful  to  the  patient;  e,  ff.,  a  nearly 
straight  position  for  the  knee,  a  bent  portion 
for  the  elbow.  To  remedy  the  resclting  de- 
formity or  inconvenience,  the  contracted  parts 
may  be  stretched  gradually  by  proper  appara- 
tus, or  they  may  be  stretched  and  ruptured 
suddenly ;  and  some  which  refuse  thus  to  yield 
may  in  appropriate  cases  be  divided  by  a  nar- 
row-bladed  knife  passed  sntjcutaneously.  The 
above  treatment  can  be  practised  only  where 
the  anchylosis  is  of  the  false  kind;  if  it  be 
true,  a  portion  of  the  bone  at  or  near  the  Joint 
may  be  removed,  and  the  parts  be  allowed  to 
stiffen  in  a  more  convenient  position,  or  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  form  a  new  joint  by 
keeping  np  motion.  Where  the  lirob  is  useless 
ann  inoonvenient,  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
move it  

INCIENKE  LORinx,  a  village  of  Canada,  7  m. 
W.  8.  W.  of  Quebec;  pop.  in  1871,  2,838.  Itis 
a  place  of  historical  interest,  as  the  refuge  of  a 

Sortion  of  the  Huron  Indians  after  they  were 
efeated  and  driven  from  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  about  1660.  There  are  now  about  SCO 
of  then),  chiefly  employed  in  making  moocaMns 
and  snow  shoes. 

iHCUXOK.  I.  Darii,  a  Trenoh  Protestant 
divine,  born  in  Hetz,  March  18,  1S17,  died  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  3,  1692.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer,  and  received  hts  first  education  at  a 
college  of  Jesuits,  who  endeavored  in  vain  to 
convert  him  to  Catholicism.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Geneva,  be  was  pastor  at  Cha- 
renton,  and  atterward  at  Meaux  (1641-'63)  and 
at  Meti  n653-'85).  On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Uain,  and  was  afterward  pastor  in  that  city, 
at  Hanau,  and  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  Apologie 
d«  Luther,  d«  Zwingl«,  d»  Cahin  et  d»  ^te 
(Hanao,  1G66),  and  several  other  smal!  works. 
II.  Cbaries,  a  French  author,  eon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bora  in  Uetz,  July  28,  1659,  died  in 
Berlin,  July  6, 1715.  He  graduated  as  a  law- 
yer in  Paris,  failed  to  obtain  from  Louis  SIV. 
the  exemption  of  the  Metz  Protestants  ffota 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  though 
the  persecutions  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
aabsequOTtly  joined  his  fetlier  in  Berlin,  where 
the  elector  of  Brandenhorg  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  French  refugees,  and  subsequently 
sent  him  as  minister  to  Switzerlaud.  After 
being  employed  {169B-'99)  by  the  landgrave  of 
Baden-Durlach,  the  king  of  Prussia  appoint- 
ed him  historiographer  and  chief  of  police. 


Among  Ilia  works  are  Hittoira  de  PitabliM&' 
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Ladirtg  FrMrid,  grandson  of  the  preoeding, 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1740,  died  June  18,  1814. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Frenoh  oommunity  In 
Berlin,  counsellor  of  the  upper  consistory,  and 
author  of  various  writings.  IT.  Jahaai  Peter 
FrMrIck,  a  Prussian  statesman  and  historian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  April  SO, 
1767,  died  there,  April  19,  1837.  Aflergradn- 
ating  at  the  university  of  Geneva,  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  French  church  in  Berlm 
(1790),  and  professor  of  history  in  the  military 
academy  (1792).  In  1798  be  travelled  through 
Switzerland  and  France.  In  1801  he  published 
Milangade  litlirature  et  de  phiUiiophie,  Two 
years  later  followed  his  most  important  histor- 
ical work,  the  Tableau  df»  rieotutwni  dti  (yt- 
time  palitigve  de  VEurope  depvii  U  IB"  eiiele 
(afterward  translated  by  himself  into  Gennan). 
This  was  followed  by  his  works  Ueber  StaaU- 
wtM«n*!Anrt (1819),  Ueier  Olauientind  Wimen 
in  def  PhilotaphU  (1824),  and  other  writings. 

UCKJBSnOEM,  or  iBkarcblH,  Jtku  Jakek, 
the  assassin  of  OustAvus  III.  of  Sweden,  bom 
al)out  ITflO,  executed  at  Stockholm,  April 
29,  1792.  The  son  of  a  superior  otScer,  he 
became  a  page  at  the  court  of  Gustavus,  and 
BubsequeDtly  ensign  in  the  royal  bodyguard; 
but  in  1783  he  withdrew  from  military  service, 
and  settled  into  country  life.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  old  aristocratic  jiarty  he  vehemently  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  king,  who  followed 
up  his  work,  begun  on  his  accession,  of  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  nobility. 
He  became  implicated  in  the  seditious  move- 
ments of  the  island  of  Gothland,  and  was  tried 
for  treason  in  1790,  but  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence.  The  same  year  he  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  General  Pechlin,  Count  Hom, 
Count  Ribbing,  Baron  Bjelke,  Colonel  Liljehom, 
and  other  discontented  nobles,  to  kill  the  king; 
and  on  casting  lots  who  should  execute  the 
deed,  the  choice  fell  upon  Anckarstrocm.  On 
the  night  of  March  IS,  1792,  at  a  masked  ball, 
he  shot  the  king,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound. 
Anckarstroem  was  at  once  arrested,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced,  first  to  be  ignominionslj 
flof^ed,  and  then  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  He 
met  his  fate  with  great  firmness,  exulting  to  the 
last  in  the  righteousness  of  his  course,  and  re- 
fHising  to  disclose  the  names  of  his  aocomplicea. 

ANCUH.    See  Anxlak. 

UCONl.  I.  One  of  the  fourprovincesoftho 
department  of  tbe  Marches,  Italy,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Adriatic  and  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Apennines,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  by  the  small 
rivers  Misa,  Esino,  and  Musone;  area,  aboat 
740  sq,  m. ;  pop,  in  1872,  262,869,  Ahnost  Uio 
whole  province  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  rich 
in  cattle,  oereais,  hemp,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit,  and  produces  some  silk.  IL  A  fortified 
city  and  free  port,  capital  of  the  above  prov- 
ince, on  the  Adriatic,  182  m.  N.  E.  of  Itome ; 
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pop.  in  1873,  4G,741,  indndtng  about  6,000 
Jews  and  aaamber  of  Greeka,Lev4)Dtines,  and 
Tnrka.  The  city  is  bailt  in  the  form  of  an  sm- 
pbitheatre,  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  rising  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatio.  It  is  connected  by 
railways  and  steamers  with  all  partsof  Europe 
and  the  East  The  annual  arrivals  of  ships  are 
over  1,000,  besides  steamers.  The  chief  imports 
are  colonial  produce,  metals,  and  coals.  The 
principal  exports  are  oom,  hemp,  bacon,  Hulphur, 
and  cotton.  The  coasting  trade  is  also  very 
active.  The  chief  manufactures  ere  woollens, 
cotton,  silk  hats,  and  paper.  The  port  is  form- 
ed by  two  moles:  one,  built  byTrqjan,  is  2,000 
feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  6d  feet  above 
water,  and  is  spanned  by  the  famous  arch  of 
Trqjan,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the 
other  has  a  triumphal  arch  constructed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of  Vanvi- 
telfi.     The  harbor,  defended  by  aeveral  forts, 
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had  fallen  into  decay  and  was  filling  np;  bat 
it  has  recently  been  dredged  and  is  now  rapidly 

improving.  Ancona,  notwithstanding  its  tine 
quay  and  a  beautiful  situation,  has  the  disagrae- 
able  appearance  of  a  Levantine  city,  with  dirty 
and  narrow  bnmneas  streets,  though  with  a 
number  of  good  residences  along  the  qnay. 
The  cathedral,  situated  on  a  promontory,  has 
a  remarkable  porch,  a  cupola  reputed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  fine  marble  pillars. 
The  churches  of  San  Domenico  and  Ban  Fran- 
cejKso  contain  pictures  by  Titian  ;  and  thera  are 
also  notable  pictures  in  the  other  chnrohee, 
most  of  those  in  St.  AgosCino  beini?  by  Lilio, 
known  as  Andrea  di  Ancona.  The  English 
raudenta  worship  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land cbapel.—The  city  is  believed  to  have  t>een 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Syracnaans  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Tn^an  used  the  port 
as  a  military  station.    After  naving  iMen  gor- 
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>araed  by  Romans  and  Lombards,  and  devas- 
tated by  Saracens  on  several  occasions,  partic- 
ularly in  the  10th  century,  Ancona  remained 
for  a  connderable  period  independent  until 
1682,  when  Clement  VII.  annexed  it  to  the 
Papal  States.  In  1882  the  citadel  was  seized 
by  the  French  as  a  demonstration  against  the 
Anstriaos,  who  had  occupied  the  insurgent 
Marches;  but  the  papal  authorities  continned 
to  preside  over  the  civil  administration.  The 
French  ooonpation  lasted  till  1336.  In  1849 
the  city  snrrendered  to  the  Auetrians,  who 
eva(n]at«d  it  after  the  battle  of  Megeuta,  fought 
June  4,  18G9.  Gen.  Lamorioi^re,  commander 
of  the  Papal  troops,  after  his  defeat  at  Oastel- 
fidardo,  snrrendered  here  to  the  Italians,  Bept. 
29,  1660.  Ancona  became  part  of  Victor 
Enunnel's  poaseauons  Deo.  IT,  1860. 


ANCRE,  Cnclie  de'  CmmW,  marshal  nod  mar- 
qnis  d',  a  Florentine  adventurer  and  prime 
minister  of  France,  shot  in  Paris,  April  24, 
1617.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  went 
to  France  in  1600  in  the  suite  of  the  bride  of 
Henry  IV.,  Uaria  de'  Medici,  one  of  whose  at- 
tendants, Leonora  Dori  or  Gotigai,  was  his 
wife.  With  the  aid  of  this  woman,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Maria's  nurse,  he  soon  rose  to 
high  favor  at  court.  He  fomented  the  dis- 
agreementa  between  the  king  and  queen, 
and  when  the  latter  became  regent  on  Henry's 
death  he  was  recognized  as  the  prime  favorite 
of  the  palace.  He  bought  the  marquisate  of 
AncTQ,  and,  tliough  he  had  never  been  a  sol- 
dier, was  created  marshal  of  France.  Tlie  re- 
senlinent  of  the  country  at  his  sodden  eleva- 
tion and  his  insolence  was  aggravated  by  his 
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rainng  an  annj  of  7,000  men,  whom  he  kept 
at  bis  own  diHpostU  and  his  own  eipense.  Ap- 
pointed prime  minister  b;  the  queen  refjeut,  he 
kept  the  young  Udk  Louis  XIII.  under  u  re- 
straint that  was  litue  better  than  captivity; 
and  that  prince  before  he  was  IT  years  old  gave 
his  assent  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  his  favor- 
ite, De  Lnynes  (a  man  whose  fortunes  the  maf- 
ahal  himself  had  made),  to  pnt  the  minister  to 
death.  The  murder  was  committed  before  the 
Louvre  by  L'Hdpital-Vitry,  a  captain  of  tlie 
royal  guards,  Dn  Hallier,  and  Peiray;  and 
Louis,  presenting  himself  aitarn-ard  at  the  win- 
dow, cried  out,  "Thanks  to  yoo,  I  am  now 
king."  Vltry  waa  made  marshal  of  France. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  man,  alter  a  secret 
bnrial,  was  dug  up  by  the  mob,  dragged  to  the 
Pont  Neuf,  gibbeted,  and  torn  into  a  mnltitnde 
of  pieces,  which  were  then  sold  to  theinfariat- 
ed  people.  His  widow,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  instrument  of  Richelieu's  for- 
tunes, was  accused  of  Jndaism,  corruption,  and 
sorcery,  and  burned  on  the  Place  de  GrSve, 
Jnly  8,  ]6l7.  8he  displayed  great  firmaess, 
and  declared  that  the  only  sorcery  she  had  em- 
ployed toward  the  queen  was  "the  power  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  weak  one." 

iNVtS  HAKC1C8,  the  fonrth  king  of  Rome, 
aud  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Numa,  and 
to  have  reigned  from  640  to  SIS  B.  0.  He  re- 
vived the  religious  ceremonies  which  his  grand- 
father had  established,  but  which  bod  fallen 
into  desuetude.  He  waged  successful  wars 
against  the  Latins,  took  many  of  their  eitiea, 
and  transported  their  inhabitants  to  Rome.  He 
founded  a  colony  at  Ostia,  erected  a  fortress  on 
the  Janicuium,  and  caused  several  other  works 
to  be  constructed,  which  added  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  his  capital. 

AHCIRl  (now  Aiigora),  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  originally  in  Phrygia,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Midas,  and  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  anchor  found  on  the  place  where 
it  stood.  It  was  enlarged  by  Augostus,  was 
mode  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Galatia, 
and  became  a  principal  depot  of  the  Romans 
'  r  the  productions  of  the  East.      A  copy 


Roman  bronze  tableta,  which  was  discovered 
by  Toumefort,  and  has  since  been  oiten  ex- 
pounded by  antiquaries,  is  known  onder  the 
name  ol  MonumgntuTu  Anej/ranMm. 

AMDALUSU  (Span.  Ajidalueut,  originally 
YaJidaliuia,  from  the  Vandals  who  settled 
there  in  the  6th  centnry ;  in  antiquity,  Batiea}, 
the  most  southern  grand  division  of  Spain,  ly- 
ing between  lat.  88°  and  SS'  40'  S.,  and  Ion.  1° 
SO'and  TSVW.;  area,  27,153  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1987,  8,200  944.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Estre- 
madnra  and  New  Castile,  £,  by  Murcia,  W.  by 
Port^el,  S.  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  8. 
and  B.  E.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Jia  chief  river  is  the  Guadal- 
(juivir,  its  mountain  rauffes  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  sonth  and  Sierra  Morena  in  the  north. 


Ain>AHAN  ISLANDS 

Mnlhaoen,  a  peak  of  the  former,  is  11,678  feet 
high.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  generally 
fertile,  and  the  oonntry  level  where  not  moun- 
tainous. The  vegetation  partakes  both  of  the 
European  and  AfHcou  character.  In  the  sonth 
cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated.  These, 
with  grain,  olives,  wines,  figs,  silk,  cochineal, 
wool,  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  are  its  chief 
products.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  an- 
timony, sulphur,  coal,  mercury,  vitriol,  serpen- 
tine marble,  and  alabaster  are  found.  The 
mines,  rich  in  antiquity,  are  now  much  neg- 
lected. The  country  is  parcelled  out  into  vast 
estates,  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  clergy,  and 
large  landed  proprietors.  Agricnltnre  ia  in  a 
very  backwanl  state.  A  large  part  of  the 
plains  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  Tne  monnfiw)- 
turea,  once  important,  have  greatly  declined; 
the  principal  are  those  of  woollens,  silk,  and 
leather.  The  chief  oitiea  are  Seville,  the  seat 
of  the  captain  general,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Grana- 
da, Jsen,  Malaga.,  Ahneria,  and Hnelva^each  the 
capital  of  a  province  named  after  it.  The  chief 
ports  are-  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  The  Andalu- 
sians  are  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  Ph<e- 
nicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Moors,  all  of  which  nations  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  checkered  history  of  the  oooDtry. 
Phyucally  they  retain  maBy  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  last-named  people.  They  are  animated 
and  naturally  int«l]igenL  Tnyan,  the  Senecas, 
and  Lucon  were  natives  of  Andalueia.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  Sourishing  home  of  Mos- 
lem and  Jewish  learning;  in  modem  times  it 
has  given  Spain  some  of  its  most  ilioatrions 
statesmen,  painters,  and  authors. 

INDllUN  ISLAJIDS,  a  long,  narrow  group  of 
small  islands  In  the  E.  part  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, in  Ion.  62°  60'  E.,  and  between  lat.  IC 
and  14"  N.,  about  160  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Capo  Ne- 
grus,  100  m.  N.  of  the  Nicobar  gronp,  and  SCO 
m.  W,  of  the  Tenasserim  coast;  area,  about 
8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,630.  Theyindnde 
the  North,  Middle,  South,  and  Little  Andaman 
islands,  with  a  number  of  islets,  and  are  all 
densely  wooded,  producing  ship  tim1>er  and  or- 
namental woods.  The  1,000  natives  are  a  di- 
minutive and  barbarous  people,  who  seem  to 
be  distinct  fhim  all  other  known  races,  and 
whose  language  has  no  apparent  affinity  with 
any  other  tongue  spoken  in  India  or  the  Indian 
islands.  They  are  seldom  more  than  five  feet 
in  height,  have  protuberant  bellies,  slender 
limbs,  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  fiat  noaea,  and 
small  red  eyes.  Their  color  is  a  deep  black. 
They  wear  no  clothing  except  a  thick  plaster 
of  mud,  intended  to  resist  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. They  live  in  the  most  wretched  hnls, 
subsist  by  nahing,  never  till  the  ground,  have 
no  implements  that  will  resist  fire,  punt  their 
heads  with  red  ochre,  will  hold  no  mteroonrse 
with  strangers,  and  are  supposed  to  worship 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  British  formed  a  set- 
tlement at  Port  Comwallis  mi  the  largest  of 
the  islands  in  179S,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  penal  colony  for  oonvtota  fmn  Bengal,  but 
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abandoned  it  three  Tears  later  on  aoooont  of 
tha  nnheaKhinees  of  th«  climate.  After  that 
the  groap  was  seldom  visited  till  1858,  when 
Port  Blair  on  ono  of  the  islands  was  selected  as 
a  penal  settlement  Here,  on  Feb.  8,  1S72,  the 
earl  of  Hayo,  viceroy  of  India,  was  sSBBs«nat«d 
by  a  Mohammedan  convict,  immediately  after 
landing  at  night  for  a  visit  of  inspection. 

IMDELTS,  Lm,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
putment  of  Fare,  on  the  Seine,  16  m.  8.  8.  E. 
of  Kooen.  It  properly  consiste  of  two  towns, 
Grand  Andely  on  tha  Gamboit  and  Petit  An- 
dely  on  the  Seine;  pop.  in  1666,  S,161.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Tarnebus  and  Ponasin.  Near 
It  was  the  celebrated  fortrees  ChAtean  GulUrd, 
and  a  convent  fbnnded  by  SL  Clotilda. 

iKDEHITE,  a  town  of  Belg^atn,  in  the  province 
of  Naninr,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ifease, 
10  m.  F.  of  Namnr ;  pop.  tn  1866,  6,378.  Tt 
has  a  convent  of  the  Begnines,  and  mannfao- 
tories  of  pipes  and  earthenware. 

AMDEBLECHT,  a  town  of  Bel^um,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Brussels,  of  which  it  may 
ber^orded  as  a  suburb;  pop.  in  1866,  11,668. 
At  Anderlecht  Dnmouriez  defeated  the  Ana- 
triansonNov.  18,1792. 

UniGBLOin.  h  Pletra,  an  Italian  engraver, 
bom  at  Santa  Fofemia,  near  Brescia,  Oct,  IS, 
1784,  died  in  Milan,  Oct.  13,  1846.  After  pre- 
paratory stndies  nnder  his  father,  who  was 
niroself  an  engraver,  he  entered  the  school  of 
Longfai  at  Milan,  of  which  he  snbseqnently  be- 
came director.  His  most  admired  pieces  are 
portraits  of  Da  Vinci,  Oonovo,  and  Peter  the 
Great ;  his  "  Moses  with  the  Daughters  of  Je- 
thro,"  after  Poassin;  his  "Virgin,"  after  Ra- 

Shael;  and  his  masterpiece,  "The  Woman  taken 
I  Adolter;,"  after  Titian.  D.  FavtHe,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  an  engraver  of  Pavia,  born  in 
1T66,  died  Jan.  9,  1647.  Among  his  works  ore 
a  portrait  of  Herder,  a  Magdalen  after  Oorreg- 
gio,  and  a  "  Holy  Funily  "  after  Poussin. 

IXDiUEII,  Hau  ChrUUu,  a  Danish  aothor, 
bom  in  Odense,  April  3,  1606,  died  la  Copen- 
hagen, Ang.  4,  1876.  Hie  father  was  a  sooe- 
maker  of  some  literary  taste.  Andersen's  scan- 
ty edncation  was  chiefly  acqnired  at  a  charity 
school.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  lost  his  fiither, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  taken  into  the  honse 
of  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  read  olond  to  tlie  family.  After  a 
short  sojoom  in  a  manafactory,  where  he  was 
ill-treated  by  the  worlnnen,  whom  he  had 
amnsed  hy  sinj^g  and  reoiting  to  them  pas- 
sages ftom  Holberg,  he  returned  home,  and  for 
a  while  led  an  inactive  life.  He  possessed  an 
agreeable  voice,  and  hia  mother  was  advised  to 
send  him  to  the  theatre.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  ttulor  of  him,  but  before  bis  ap- 
prenticeship commenced  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Copenh^en  and  witness  trie  per- 
formance of  a  play.  Accordingly,  in  1819  he 
fonnd  himself  in  that  city  with  ID  rix  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  and  son^t  to  get  an  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre  in  some  humble  capacity. 
He  was  r^ected  on  accoont  of  tils  awkward- 
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ness  and  ignorance,  bat  soon  afterward  pre- 
sented himself  to  Professor  Siboni,  director  of 
the  royal  conservatory,  who  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed  as  a 
singer  for  the  stage.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year 
hisvoice,  which  was  in  the  transition  state,  biled 
him.  He  then  applied  for  ossistaace  to  the  poet 
Gnldberg,  the  brotlier  of  a  former  patron  in 
Odense,  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  strug- 
gle on  for  a  few  years,  sometimes  employed  in 
the  theatre  and  sometimes  studying.  l)uring 
this  period  he  wrote  some  tragedies  wliicn 
excited  the  attention  of  Oehlenschiager  and 
others,  bnt  which  he  was  unable  to  have  pro- 
duced apoo  the  stage.  Councillor  Oollin,  a 
benevolent  and  clear-sighted  man,  having  W 
oome  director  of  the  theatre,  procured  his 
admission  free  of  expense  into  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment schools.  Ihis  was  the  turning  point 
in  Andersen's  life ;  he  embarked  in  this  new 
career  with  enthosiasm,  was  admitted  into  the 
royal  college  of  Copenhagen,  and  while  com- 
pleting his  studies  there  produced  in  1629  hla 
first  work  in  print,  eatitled  "  A  Journey  on 
Foot  to  Amok, '  which  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary favor,  and  gained  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  influential  people  in 
Copenhagen.  Some  volumes  of  i)oems  which 
succeeded  increased  his  reputation.  Oehlen- 
schl^r,  Ingemann,  and  other  friends  having 
procured  a  royal  stipend  to  enable  him  to 
travel,  in  1838  he  visited  Italy,  hia  impres- 
sions of  which  he  has  recorded  in  hia  novel, 
"The  Improviaatore,"  which  stands  unrivalled 
as  n  pictare  of  scenery  and  manners  in  southern 
Enropo;  and  he  afterward  travelled  extensive- 
ly throughout  Europe  and  the  £ast.  His  next 
novel,  "  O,  T.,"  describes  life  in  the  north,  and 
"Only  a  Fiddler"  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  his  early  struggles.  Among  hio  other 
works  ore  "Fairy  Tales,"  "Picture  Book  with- 
out Pictures,"  "  Travels  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains," "  A  Poet's  Bazaar,"  "  Ahasuerus," 
"New  Fairy  Tale^"  and  some  volumes  of 
poetry,  dramas,  fairy  comedies,  and  te.its  for 
operas.  In  1846  he  visited  England,  where  he 
made  many  friends,  and  in  1649  wrote  one  of 
his  longest  works,  "  The  Two  Boronessee,"  in 
the  English  language.  His  works  reflect  his 
ofrn  kindly  and  open  disposition,  and  are  mark- 
ed by  humor,  invention,  and  a  poet's  euthn- 
siasm.  His  fairy  tales  for  children  have  been 
read  with  delight  in  every  modem  laaguoge, 
He  was  also  an  admirable  public  reader  of  bis 
own  works,  enjoying  in  tnis  respect  in  Den- 
mark a  fame  equal  to  that  of  Dickens  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  184S  he  received  a 
royal  annnity  which  placed  him  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  series  of  translations  from  his  works  by 
Mary  Howitt  and  others  has  iatrodui^ed  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  admirers  in  England  and 
America.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  English  was  published  in  1870-'71 
in  New  York,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  including  "The 
Story  ot  My  Life,"  an  autobiography. 
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.  I.  A  If .  W.  county  of  South  Car- 
olina, separated  from  Georgia  b;  the  Savtumah 
river,  t>onnded  N,  E.  hj  the  Saluda  and  druned 
by  a  namber  of  smaller  ttreauu;  u«a,  800  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,049,  of  whom  e,S93  were 
colored.  The  Greenville  and  Colombia  and 
the  Bine  Ridge  railroada  traverse  the  connty. 
The  snrface   is   naevea;   the  soil   fertile  and 


84,218  of  oata,  18,£2S  of  sweet  potatoes, 
162,842  lbs.  of  bntter,  16,897  of  wool,  and  B,274 
bales  of  ootton ;  valoe  of  animals  slaoghtNed, 
il8g,9B2.  There  were  984  whiU  and  809 
colored  children  attending  school.  Capital, 
Anderson.  IL  An  E.  central  connty  of  Texas, 
boonded  W.  by  the  Trinity  rirer,  and  tonching 
the  Neohes  river  on  the  east;  area,  QOO  »q.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  9,229,  of  whom  4,436  were  col- 
ored. Abont  two  thirds  of  the  connty  is 
timbered.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil 
fertile.  In  1870  the  cotmty  prodnced  177,286 
bushela  of  corn,  22,136  of  sweet  potatoes, 
4,0ia  balea  of  cotton,  and  49,381  lbs.  of  hutter. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant.  There  are  about  20 
churches  and  the  same  nnmber  of  schools. 
Capital,  Palestine.  IIL  A  N.  E,  connty  of 
Tennessee,  traversed  by  Clinch  and  Powell's 
rivers;  area,  BOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,704, 
of  whom  92S  were  colored.  On  its  northwest- 
ern border  is  Cumberland  moontain,  and  on 
the  southeast  rises  Chestnut  ridge,  between 
which  two  ranges  lies  a  deep  fertile  valley, 
well  watered  and  abundantly  stocked  with 
timber.  Coal  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  At  Estahrook  are  salt  and  aul- 
pbnr  springs.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  22,982  boahels  of  wheat,  262,664  of  com, 
and  78,441  of  oats.  Capital,  Clinton.  IV.  A 
N.  central  connty  of  Kentneky,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Kentneky  river,  and  intersected  by  Salt 


or  gently  undulating;  the  soil  generally  pro- 
ductive. The  productions  in  1870  were  8G,840 
bushels  of  wheat,  800,968  of  com,  33,004  of 
oats,  19,589  of  rye,  1G,I6Q  Iba  of  tobacco, 
18,425  of  wool,  and  112,341  of  butter.  Capi- 
tal, Lawrenceborg.  T>  A  S.  E.  county  of  Kan- 
sas, drained  by  Fotawatamie  creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Osage  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,230.     The  productions  in  1870  were 

30.769  bushels  of   wheat,  206,989  of  com, 

77.770  of  oats,  12,913  lbs.  of  wool,  and  93,486 
of  butter.     Capital,  Garrett. 

AHDEB80H,  UKOattr,  the  first  wood  engraver 
in  America,  bom  in  New  York,  April  21, 1776, 
died  in  Jersey  City,  K  J.,  Jan.  17,  1870.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scot^^h  printer,  who  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  published 
in  New  York  a  republican  newspaper,  "The 
Conatitntional  Gazette,"  so  strongly  oppodng 
British  rule  that  when  Howe's  army  entered 
the  city  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Con- 
necticnt.  At  the  age  of  12  Anderwn  made  his 
first  attempt  at  engraving  on  small  copper  and 


^pe-metal  plates,  having  obtained  his  only 
inatructioD  by  watching  jewellers  Aod  other 
workmen.  Among  bis  early  engravings  wer» 
some  copies  of  anatomical  figures,  and  his  in- 
terest in  sulfjects  of  this  kind  induced  him  to 
b^n  the  stndy  of  medicine.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Columbia  college  in  17SS, 
wrttjog  an  able  thesis  on  "  Chronic  Hania," 
but  soon  began  to  devote  himself  to  art  studies 
finding  his  first  regnlnr  employment  in  the  illns- 
tration  of  a  little  book,  "The  Looking-Glaaa 
for  the  Hind."    Hearing  of  the  method  of  Be- 


ploying  copper  in  the  greater  part  of  bis  work. 
He  invented  his  own  tools  for  wood  engraving, 
since  none  existed  in  Amerioa  at  the  time  ha 
began  the  experiment.  After  1812  he  en- 
graved only  upon  wood,  and  attained  great 
skill.  He  illnstrated  many  standard  worka; 
among  the  earliest  was  the  first  edition  of  Web- 
ster's spelling-book.  He  was  fur  many  yean 
employed  in  iUustratJng  tiie  Americtm  tract 
society's  publicationa,  retiring  in  1865,  at  the 
age  of  90,  till  which  time  he  had  retained  his 
skill  and  mental  powers  almost  nnimpaired. 

IKDEISOH,  Sir  Etmwmt,  an  English  Jndga, 
bom  in  Lincolnshire  about  1640,  died  Aug.  1, 
1605.  He  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  1682,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eeal  for  the  established  cliurch  and  his 
harshness  toward  dissenters.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissionera  for  tlie  trial  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  end  afterward  of  Raleigh.  His  "Re- 
ports of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  th« 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Comm<xi 
Bench  "  (fol.,  London,  1644),  and  "  Resolntiaiu 
and  Judgments  on  the  Cases  and  Matters  ^- 
tated  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster  in  toe 
latter  end  of  the  Reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth" 
(4to,  Ixindon,  1655),  are  much  esteemed. 

AHDEKSON,  Jims,  a  Scottish  antiquary  and 
lawyer,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  G,  1662,  died 
April  8,  1728.  In  1705  he  published  "An 
E^say  showing  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  ia 
Imperial  and  Independent,"  in  answer  to  a 

Eamplilet  which  had  appeared  a  short  lime 
efore.  For  this  he  received  the  tlianks  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  besides  a  present  in 
money,  and  a  commission  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish ancient  docnments  illostrative  of  the  na- 
tional independence.  Soon  after  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  literary  labors 
and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
his  claims  on  the  government;  and  from  1716 
to  1717  he  was  postmaster  general  of  Scotland. 
He  published  "Collections  relating  to  the  Hi»- 
tory  of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scotland  "  (4  vols. 
4to,  1727-'8).  His  "Eoyal  Genealogies,  .  .  . 
from  Adam  to  theae  Times,"  appeared  after 
his  death  (1732),  as  also  his  great  work,  Stlte- 
tua  Diplomatam  et  Numitmatum  Scotia  Tho- 
tauna  (1739),  edited  by  Ruddiman. 

IHDEKBOH,  Jian,  a  Scottish  writer  on  agri- 
onltnre,  political  economy,  and  natnral  acienoe. 
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bom  at  Hermiaton,  near  Edinbargh,  in  1739, 
died  0«t  ]B,  1806.  At  the  age  of  16,  having 
lost  hifl  parents,  he  assnmed  the  charge  of  the 
paternal  farm,  and  he  was  still  very  yonng 
when  he  introduoed  among  the  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood  the  two-liorse  plough  nithont 
wheats.    In  1T63  he  took  a  lease  of  1,300  acres 


Magazine "  a  series  of  essays  on  planting, 
which  were  in  1T7T  collected  and  pnbliahed 
separately.  Id  ITBO  he  received  from  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Aberdeen,  the  degree  of  doctor  oflaws, 
and  in  1783  removed  to  Edinhnrgh.  In  1784 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fisheriea.  In  1T91  he  established 
a  literary  and  scientific  periodical  called  the 
"Bee,"  designed  especially  for  the  young. 
Having  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don in  17B7,  he  commenced  in  AprU,  1769,  a 
periodical  entitled  "Recreations  in  Agricnl- 
tnre,"  which  continued  until  March,  1802,  and 
of  which  he  wrote  the  most  valoable  papers. 

UDfZSON,  Joha,  a  Scottish  professor,  foonder 
of  the  Andersonian  nniversity  at  Glasgow, 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Roaeneath,  Dnmbarton- 
ahire,  in  1T2B,  died  Jan.  13,  1796.  In  1756  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  langoages 
in  the  nniversity  of  Gloszow,  and  in  176D  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy.  He  established  a 
Sratnitona  course  of  popular  scientific  lectares. 
y  hie  will  be  directed  all  bis  property  to  be 
applied  to  foond  an  institution  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes.  Though  this  insti- 
tation  was  conducted  first  on  a  small  scale,  it 
bos  since  increased  its  means  of  usefulness,  and 
now  has  14  professors  sud  lecturers,  with 
coarses  of  instroction  in  surgery,  cliemistry, 
institutes  of  medicine,  materia  medlca,  anat- 
omy and  pliysiology,  medical  Jurisprudence, 
ntttnrsl  philosophy,  botany,  the  classics,  and 
Hebrew,  French,  and  music.  In  1788  Dr.  An- 
derson published  "Institutes  of  Pliysics"  for 
popular  use,  which  passed  through  five  editions 
in  ten  years. 

UDGSSOM,  Hartla  fctwtr,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican educator,  bora  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb. 
la,  1S16.  He  graduated  in  1S40  at  Watei-ville 
college,  Me.,  where,  after  studying 'about  a 

SMI  m  the  theological  seminary  at  Newton, 
Bse.,  he  became  a  tutor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  In  1818  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  but  continued  to  i^ve  in- 
etruotion  in  Latin,  and  organised  and  taught 
a  course  of  modern  history.  In  1850  he  re- 
■igned  bis  professorship,  and  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  "tiew  York  Recorder,"  a 
weekly  Baptist  journal.  In  185S  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  then  newly  founded  uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1880).  He  has  preaohed  much,  though  never 
ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  bos  contributed 
literary  and  philosophical  articles  to  varioiu 
pnblic  joamalB. 
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tXDOMS,  Hmtj.  See  supplement  to  thii 
volome. 

ANDEBSOir,  Babert,  an  officer  of  the  TT.  S. 
army,  born  at  "Soldiers'  Retreat,"  near  Louis- 
ville, E;.,  June  14,  1800,  died  at  Nice,  France, 
Oct.  26,  1871.  He  graduated  st  West  Point  in 
1825,  entered  the  Sd  artillery,  and  served  in 
the  "  Black  Hawk  war  "  of  18S2.  In  1886-'7 
he  was  instructor  of  artillery  at  West  Point, 
afterward  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  in 
May,  188S,  became  assistant  a^atant  general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott  In  1841  he  re- 
ugned  this  appointment  on  his  promotion  to  a 
captaincy.  He  accompanied  Gen.  BcotttoMex- 
ico  in  1847,  and  was  severely  wonnded  at 
Molino  del  Key.  In  1BS7  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  mqjor  in  the  Ist  artillery.  On  Nov.  £0, 
1860,  be  assumed  command  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, 8.  C.  On  the  night  of  Doc.  26,  expecting 
an  attack  by  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
he  removed  bis  small  garrison  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie to  the  stronger  Fort  Sumter,  where  during 
the  neit  Si  months  he  was  closely  invested  by 
the  confederate  troops.  On  April  18  he  evac- 
uated the  fort  after  a  boml>ardment  of  nearly 
86  hours,  during  which  he  lost  none  of  his  men 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  marched  out  with  his 
70  men  with  the  honors  of  war  on  the  14th, 
and  soiled  the  next  day  for  New  York,  In 
May,  18SI,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  ana  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  health  he  was  soon  relieved, 
and  afterward  breveted  m^or  general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  retired  from  service.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  translated  and  adapted  from  the 
French  "  Inatmctlons  for  Field  Artillery,  Horse 
and  Foot,  arranged  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  8. 
Army,"  and  "  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of 
Artillery,"  now  used  by  the  war  department. 

INDERSOJIVilXE,  a  village  of  Sumter  oo., 
Ga.,  on  the  Southwestern  railroad,  62  m.  8. 
of  Macon;  pop.  in  IBTO,  1,346.  It  was  during 
the  war  the  seat  of  a  Confederate  States  mili- 
tary prison,  established  by  Capt  W.  S.  Win- 
der, Nov.  27,  1868,  at  which  time  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  did  not  exceed  20 
persons.  The  site  selected  was  a  pine  and  oak 
grove  of  about  22  acres,  on  the  side  of  a  bill 
of  red  clay,  1,600  feet  E.  of  the  railroad. 
Near  the  base  of  the  declivity  was  a  stream  of 
unwholesome  water  about  5  feet  wide  and  not 
more  than  6  inches  deep.  The  trees  were  cut 
down  and  the  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  stockade  15  or  18  feet  high.  It  was 
originally  a  parallelogram,  1,010  feet  long  by 
779  feet  wide,  but  in  the  summer  of  1861  its 
length  was  increased  to  1,620  feet.  At  tbe 
distance  of  120  feet,  surrounding  the  inner 
enclosure,  was  another  palisade  of  rough  pine 
logs,  and  between  the  two  were  sentry  boxes 
overlooking  the  interior.  A  cordon  of  con- 
nected earthworks  mounted  with  17  guua, 
commanding  the  entire  prison,  surrounded  the 
outer  palisades.     A  wooden  railing  about  8 
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feet  high  around  ibe  indde  of  the  stockade, 
and  at  an  average  distance  <^  19  feet  from  it, 
constituted  the  "dead  line,"  prisoners  passing 
which  were  snmmarilj  shot  The  stream  ahove 
mentioned  passed  from  W.  to  E.  throogh  the 
enclosure,  and  famished  the  only  water  for 
vashiog  Bcceasibie  to  the  prisoners.  Many 
acres  bordering  the  stream  on  either  side  were 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  prisoners  into  a 
deep  and  filthy  mire.  Dednctmg  the  qongniire 
thns  formed,  about  800  feet  wide,  and  the 
space  ODt  off  by  the  "  dead  line,"  the  remain- 
ing space  before  the  enlargement  comprised 
about  13  acres,  giving  to  each  prisoner  when 
the  nomber  reached  30,000  an  average  area  of 
about  17  square  feet.  A  small  shed,  covered 
bnt  not  enclosed,  ibmished  the  only  protection 
Svm  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  A  few 
wells  were  snnk  in  the  prison,  and  there  were 
also  a  few  springs.  A  second  enclosore,  826 
feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  similar  to  the 

Eriaon,  was  constructed  in  June,  1864,  for  a 
ospital ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old 
tents,  it  contained  nothing  bnt  long  sheds 
made  of  poles,  with  rooh  of  pine  booghs  or 
planks,  and  withoot  sides.  The  bakery  waa 
within  the  two  lines  of  palisades,  and  the  cook 
honse  was  SOO  yards  outside.  On  the  high 
land  overlooking  the  prison  were  a  two-story 
building  for  the  confederate  officers  and  men, 
and  the  huts  for  the  gnards,  who  numbered 
from  8,000  to  6,000.  Near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion a  stockade  measnring  196  by  108  feet  was 
constructed,  and  for  a  while  nsed  as  a  prison 
for  officers;  but  they  were  subsequently  con- 
fined at  Macon.  Between  the  graveyard  and 
the  stockade  stood  a  small  hnt  in  which 
nine  bloodhounds  were  kept.  The  graveyard 
was  situated  about  30O  yards  N.  W.  of  the 
Blockade.  Trenches  varying  in  length  from  GO 
to  100  yards  having  been  dug,  the  bodies  were 
laid  in  rows  of  100  to  30O  and  covered  with 
earth.  At  the  head  of  each  body  a  wooden 
stake  was  planted  by  the  federal  soldiers  de- 
tailed to  bury  th^  companions,  and  each 
stoke  bore  a  number  corresponding  with  a  sim- 
ilarly numbered  name  npon  the  hospital  record. 
The  first  detachment  of  federal  prisoners  was 
received  at  the  Andersonville  prison  Feb.  16, 
1864.  Soon  afterward  John  H.  Winder,  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  confederate  army, 
assomed  command  of  the  poet,  with  his  son, 
W.  8.  Winder,  as  at^ntant.  The  superinten- 
dence and  management  of  the  prison  were 
assigned  to  Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss  by  birtli. 
Tlie  following  exhibit  from  the  prison  records 
shows  the  number  and  mortality  of  prisoners : 
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In  August,  1864,  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college  of  Geoima, 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  generalof 
the  confederacy,  was  sent  to  Andersonville  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  uck- 
ness  prevalent  there,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Confederate  States 
armies."  The  order,  dated  at  Richmond,  Aug, 
6,  1864,  recited  that  "the  field  of  pathological 
investigation  afforded  by  the  large  collection  of 
federal  prisoners  in  Georgia  is  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  resnlts 
of  value  to  the  profession  may  be  obtained  by 
a  carefiil  investigation  of  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease upon  the  large  body  of  men  sulyected  to 
a  decided  change  of  climate  and  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  prison  life."  Dr.  Jones  re- 
{orted  tnat  sonrvy,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and 
Dspital  gangrene  were  the  prevailing  diseases: 
that  there  were  few  coses  of  malarial  fever  and 
no  well  marked  cases  of  t3^has  or  tyjihoid  fever. 
The  absence  of  the  different  forms  of  malarial 
fever  was  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stockade, 
crowded  densely  with  human  beings  and  load- 
ed with  animal  exhalations,  was  unfavorable  to 
the  existence  and  action  of  the  malarial  poison. 
Subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen. 
Winder,  an  investigation  was  made  by  Dr.  G. 
S.  Hopkins  and  Surgeon  II.  £.  Watkins,  who 
reported  the  general  causes  of  diseases  and 
mortality  as  follows:  "1.  The  large  number 
of  prisoners  crowded  together.  3.  The  entdro 
absence  of  all  vegetables  as  diet,  so  necessary 
as  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  8.  The  want  of 
barracks  to  shelter  the  prisoners  from  sun  and 
riun,    4.  The  inadequate  supply  of  wood  and 
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Rood  water.  S.  Badi;  cooked  food.  <l.  The 
Slibj  ooaditioD  of  the  prisonera  and  prison 
generally.  7.  The  morbillo  emanations  from 
the  branch  or  ravine  passing  through  the  pris- 
'<XL,  the  cDDdition  of  which  cannot  be  better 
explained  than  bjoaming  ita  morowof  hnman 
excrement  and  mud."  Early  Id  Hay,  1864,  a 
report  npon  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  wos 
mode  by  the  confederate  snrgeon  E.  J.  El- 
dridge,  parsDont  to  instractions  of  Gen.  Howell 
Oobb,  and  on  Joly  G  on  inspection  report  was 
sabmitted  by  Col.  Chandler  of  the  confederate 
war  deportment.  In  these  reports  the  aick- 
DefBand  mortalityof  the  prisoners  were  attrib- 
nCed  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  prison  and  its 
management.  In  Angost,  18G3,  a  special  mili- 
tary commission  was  convened  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  try  Wirz.  The  indictment 
charged  him  with  i^jnring  the  health  and  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  soldiers  conflned  as  pris- 
oners at  Andersonville,  by  subjecting  them  to 
tortnre  and  great  saSering,  by  confining  them 
in  nnheolthy  and  unwholesome  quarters, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  and  the  dews  and  burning  snn  of  the  sum- 
mer, by  compelling  the  use  of  impure  water, 
and  by  fbmishing  insulBcieDt  and  nnwholesome 
food ;  also  for  establishing  the  "  dead  line,"  and 
ordering  the  gaard  to  shoot  down  any  prisoner 
attempting  to  cross  it;  for  keeping  ond  nsing 
bloodhoonds  to  hunt  down  prisoners  attempt- 
ing to  escape;  and  for  tortaring  prisoners  by 
confining  them  within  the  "stocks."  Wirz, 
having  been  foand  guilty  on  these  charges,  was 
banged  Nov.  10, 18QQ.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  cemetery  at  Andersonville  was  ar- 
ranged by  CoL  Uoore  of  the  U.  S.  qaorter- 
maater's  department,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
the  secretary  of  war.  The  stakes  were  re- 
moved and  neat  head  boards,  inscribed  in 
black  letters,  with  the  names  of  the  dead  were 
substituted.  The  bodies  in  the  trenches  were 
fonnd  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the 
BDrfoce,  and  in  some  inetance^  where  the  nun 
had  washed  away  the  earth,  bnt  a  few  inches. 
They  had  been  buried  without  coffins  or  the 
ordinary  clothing,  and  not  more  than  12inahes 
in  width  had  Ijeen  allowed  to  each  body.  With 
the  aid  of  the  hospital  record,  12,461  graves 
were  identified  and  marked  with  tablets  giving 
tlie  number,  name,  rank,  regiment,  company, 
and  date  of  death  of  each  person;  and  451 
graves  bore  the  inscription  "  Unlinown  U.  S. 
Soldier."  The  cemetery  was  carefully  laid  out 
in  walks  and  adorned  with  trees.  ■ 

INDEISSEN,  IMfk,  a  German  chess  player, 
bom  In  Brealau,  July  6, 1818.  He  was  a  teach- 
er of  mathematics,  acquired  in  Berlin  a  high 
repatatlon  as  a  chess  player,  and  attended  in 
1891  the  chess  tournament  in  London,  where 
he  defeated  Staonton  and  other  English  celeb- 
rities. In  December,  I8S8,  he  was  defeated  in 
Paris  by  Paul  Morphy ;  bnt  in  1362,  at  the 
second  London  chess  tournament,  be  obtuned 
the  highest  prize.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
ori^nal  ontlmes  of  games  and  of  writings  on 


the  theory  of  ohesa,  pnblished  in  the  Leip^ 
iSehae/umttmg. 

UIDEBSSOV,  Cari  JtHam,  a  Swedish  traveller, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Wermlond  in  1827,  died 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ovacnambi,  S.  W,  Africa, 
July  5, 186T.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Mr.  L. 
IJoyd,  an  English  sportsman  reading  in  Swe- 
den. In  1S49  he  went  to  England,  and  the 
next  year  Joined  Francis  Gallon  in  a  Journey  to 
the  territories  of  the  Domaras  and  the  Ovam- 
bos,  S,  W.  Africa.  He  ccoitinned  his  explora- 
tions alone  in  1858-'4,  and  published  after  his 
return  to  England  (186G)  "Lake  Ngomi,  or  Ex- 
plorations and  Discoveries  during  Four  Years' 
Wanderings  in  the  Wilds  of  Soathwesteni 
Africa."  Revi^tiug  Africa  in  I8S6,  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Lake  Ngomi  {18(S8)  in  comp^ 
ny  with  Mr.  Green,  an  English  elephant  hunter, 
and  found  his  way  up  the  Okavango,  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ovorabo,  one  of  the  prind- 

Eal  red  tribes  of  Herrevo  land,  which  had  never 
een  visited  by  a  European  excepting  by  the 
German  missionary  Hugo  Hahn.  He  published 
in  London  in  ISSl  a  work  on  the  Okavango 
river.  Returning  to  Herrevo  land  by  way  of 
Walfish  bay  and  the  Zwachaub  river,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Aitcbison  of  Cape  Town,  and  devoted 
himself  at  Oljimbingue,  neorOndongo,  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  During  the  war  with 
the  Damara  and  Namaqna  tribes  he  was  repeat- 
edly despoiled  bj  the  latter,  and  finally  so  seri- 
ously wounded  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to 
Cape  Town.  During  his  illness  he  studied  or- 
nithology and  prepoml  materials  for  an  illus- 
trated bnnaof  8.  W.  Africa.  Barely  recovered, 
he  set  out  again  in  May,  1866,  with  a  young 
Sweile,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Cnnene,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese  settlements  N.  of  that 
river,  and  came  within  idght  of  the  long-sought 
stream ;  but,  too  feeble  to  cross  it,  he  had  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  died  on  the  home  journey. 
ANDEBSSOai,  Kll8  Jehu,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
bom  Feb.  20,  1821.  He  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world  in  the  Swedish  fVigate  Eugenie  in 
]B51-'8,  and  published  Vffrldttnnitgl{n(f(S  vda., 
Stockholm,  1853-'4).  He  also  wrote  on  Scan- 
dinavian botany.  Since  1866  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  Stockholm,  and  superintendent  of  the 
botanical  collection  of  the  academy  of  scienoee. 
iKDES,  the  range  of  mountains  which  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  and  western  cooBts  of 
South  America,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  to  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  is  the 
most  compact  mountain  system  in  the  world. 
Skirting  the  Pacific  shore  for  nearly  4,500 
m.,  witn  a  mean  elevation  of  12,000  feet  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  40  to  8G0  m.,  it  covers 
with  its  base  a  surface  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion square  miles.  Nowhere  else  does  nature 
Iiresent  such  a  continuous,  well  defined,  and 
□fty  chain.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
broken  and  straggling  systems  of  Europe  and 
North  America-  The  Himalayas  surpass  the 
Andes  in  extreme  altitude,  but  as  they  are 
situated  beyond  the  tropics  and  destitate  of 
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volcanoes,  tbej  do  not  preaent  that  ineshaiiBti- 
ble  Tarietf  ofphenomenA  which  characterizes 
the  latter.  Though  presenting  one  continnoua 
axis,  the  Andean  range  consists  of  sererat  mem- 
bera,  known  b^  the  namea  of  the  countries  in 
which  the;  occur.  The  Patagonian  section  is 
a  single  narrow  range  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  ascending  in  several  points  (Mt.  Darwin, 
Ut.  8tokea,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Yant^les  and 
Minciiinmadiva)  to  6,400  and  8,000  feet.  It 
begins  in  a  group  of  mount^noos  islands,  the 
archipelago  of  Tierra  de!  Faego;  and,  indeed, 
the  western  side  thronghont  its  whole  length 
is  penetrated  bj  narrow  inlets  or  arms  of  tiie 
BBA  and  bordered  b;  a  series  of  rugged  iilanila 
This  Pacific  side,  exposed  to  the  prevtuling 
winds,  is  of  barren  rocK ;  bat  the  eastern  slope 
is  covered  with  forests  of  beech  {fagva  beltt- 
loidei).  which  reach  np  to  1,000  or  1,GOO  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  ana  beyond  this  succeeds  a 
belt  of  dwarfed  alpine  planta  and  peat  moesee, 
which  continues  to  the  neight  of  S,600  or  4,000 
feet,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Almost  every 
arm  of  the  sea,  aavs  Darwin,  which  penetrates 
to  the  interior  higher  chain,  not  only  in  Tierra 
del  Fnego,  but  on  the  coast  for  6G0  m.  north- 
ward, is  terminated  by  tremendous  and  aston- 
ishing glaciers.  Great  masses  of  ice  ft^nentl  j 
&1I  from  these  icy  clilFs,  and  the  crash  rever- 
berates like  the  broadside  of  a  man-of-war 
through  the  lonely  channels.  The  glacier  fur- 
thest from  the  pole  which  comes  down  to  the 
sea,  surveyed  daring  the  voyages  of  the  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle,  is  in  lat.  46°  GO'  8.,  in 
the  gulf  of  Fefioa.— As  the  Andes  enter  Ohili 
they  begin  to  recede  from  the  ocean,  and  a  fer- 
tile belt  of  country  intervenes,  which  in  IsL 
86"  is  about  100  m.  wide.  They  still  form  one 
inunense  ridge,  hat  they  gain  in  height  and 
t)readth.  Thou^  in  mean  elevation  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Andes  of  the  north,  they  yet 
contain  the  gigantic  Aconcagua,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  new  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  a  volcano,  but  it  shows  no  trace  of  mod- 
em igneous  origin,  although  it  is  porphyritio. 
Its  height  wag  computed  by  Capt.  Beechey  from 
Its  angle  of  elevation  at  Valparaiso  to  be  S3, 910 
feot;  but  the  more  exact  measurement  of  H. 
Pissis  makes  it  22,433.  Other  Chilian  peaks 
are  Tupungato,  Antuco,  Villarioa,  Chilian,  May- 
pn,  and  Osorno,  some  of  which,  if  not  all,  are 
volcanic.  The  snow  tine  in  the  latitude  of 
Valpanuso  is  about  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
"To  this  line,"  Darwin  observes,  "the  even 
nimmits  of  the  range  seemed  quite  parallel. 
Only  at  long  interviiJs  a  group  of  points  or  a 
single  cone  showed  where  a  volcano  had  ex- 
isted or  does  now  exist.  Hence  the  range  re- 
sembled a  great  solid  wall,  surmounted  here 
and  there  by  a  tower,  and  making  a  most  per- 
fect barrier  to  the  country." — The  Bolivian 
Andes  extend  from  aboat  lat.  24°  to  15°  8.  For 
some  distance  there  is  but  one  undivided  range 
as  in  Chili,  between  which  and  the  Pacific  is 
the  vast  desert  of  Ataoama,  doubtless  the  bed 


of  an  ancient  sett.  At  thentonntidnknotof  Al- 
tnras  de  los  Lipes,  lat.  S2°,  the  chain  separates 
into  two  great  longitudinal  ridges,  called  tiie 
Cordillera  of  the  ooo^  and  the  Cordillera  Real, 
which  enclose  the  wonderful  table  land  ftf  De»- 
agnadero,  the  Thibet  of  the  new  world.  Thia 
high  valley,  elevated  13,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
extends  £00  m.  in  length  and  from  SO  to  dO  in 
braadthalongthetopofthe Andes.  ItisBOCom- 
pletely  walled  in  tlist  the  streams  have  no  appa- 
rent outlet,  hat  meet  in  Lake  Titicaca.  The  snr- 
face  of  this  take  is  12,846  feet  above  the  Faoiflo. 
It  is  the  largest  fresh-water  accumulati<»  In 
South  America,  ooverins  4, 600  aq.  ro.  and  having 
a  deptli  of  at  least  120  tathoms.  The  Rio  Dea- 
Bgnadero  connects  it  with  the  Laguna  Aollagaa, 
180  m.  8.,  which  is  about  SO  feet  lower  tWi 
Titicaca-  The  valley  eiyoys  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, but  it  is  treeless  and  euttivatjon  ia  limit- 
ed. Yet  lai^  cities  have  flourished  at  thia 
altitude.  Potod,  famed  for  its  ^ver  mines  and 
for  being  the  most  elevated  dty  on  the  globe, 
two  centuries  ago  ctwtBiaed  150,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  altitude  is  1S,S30  feet  The  oerro 
on  which  it  is  situated  is  honeycombed  by  min- 
ing operation^  over  5,000  boea-miaa*  being  vis- 
ible. To  the  N.  E.  of  it  is  Chnquisaca  or  SncroL 
the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields.  La  Paz,  a  few  leagues  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca,  is  situated  in  a  que- 
brada,  or  ravine,  620  feet  below  the  lake,  and 
still  over  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  water 
that  flows  through  the  qaehrada  of  1a  Paz 
winds  around  the  volcano  of  111 imani,  and,  flow- 
ing northward  and  uniting  with  other  brancbea, 
l>ecomes  with  them  one  of  the  ^eat  tribntarie* 
of  the  Amazon.  Kine  tine  bndgea  cross  thia 
ravine  in  the  city.  The  Cordilleras  ran  parallel 
to  each  other,  from  200  to  800  m.  distant;  the 
eastern  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  18,600 
feet,  and  the  western  14,800.  They  are  united 
at  various  points  by  enormous  transverse  moan- 
tain  dikes  or  knots.  The  highest  snmmits  in 
the  coast  range  are  Sahama,  22,360  feet ;  Pa- 
rinacota  and  Gualatieri,  22,000  each;  Foma- 
rape,  21,000;  and  the  active  volcano  Arequipa, 
20,800.  The  loftiest  peak  in  the  Oordillers 
Real  is  that  of  Sorata,  21,286  feet;  and  near 
by  is  its  rival,  lUimani,  only  100  feet  lower. 
The  Paoifio  slope  of  this  section  of  the  Andee 
is  sandy  and  barren.  In  a  day's  journey  into 
the  interior  from  the  port  of  Iquique  in  Fern, 
not  a  sign  of  vegetation  is  met  with  except 
lichens  strewed  loosely  upon  the  sand  with  no- 
thing to  attaeh  them  to  tne  surface ;  nor  is  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  intermpted  by  any  living 
thing,  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  save  the  occasionu 
train  of  cargo  mules  between  the  coast  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  mines,  and  the  vultures  that 
hover  over  them,  or  settle  down  to  feed  upon 
their  prey  broken  down  and  left  beliind.  The 
salts  of  soda  (common  salt,  and  the  nitrata 
with  some  sulphate}  are  intermixed  with  the 
sand,  forming  hard  incrustations,  which,  though 
highly  attractive  of  moisture,  find  in  thia  dj7 
climate  not  enough  of  it  to  cause  them  to  de- 
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fiqaesoe.  Wbere  vorbed,  at  a  distance  of 
abont  40  m.  fVom  the  coast  thej^  are  in  a  hard 
itntam,  between  2  and  8  feet  thick,  foandjast 
beneath  the  mrface,  and  extending  along  the 
margin  of  a  great  basin  or  plain  for  160  miles. 
— The  BoiiTian  plateaa  terminates  in  the  knot 
of  Vilcafioto,  where  the  Cordilleras  anite,  but 
agun  diverge  as  they  traverse  Pern,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  change  from  a  meridional  to  a  north- 
westerly  oonrae.  The;  stand  over  100  milee 
apart,  and  boand  the  diversified  pl^n  of  Onzoo, 
a  popnlons  and  fertile  region.  Thoagh  nnder 
the  bnming  sun  of  the  tropics,  this  region,  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  incas  of  Peru,  enjoys 
the  climate  and  tt'niti  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Through  the  range  of  the  mountain  valleys, 
extending  from  PotosI  in  Bolivia  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  taking  in  the  lakes  of  An- 
Uagas  and  Titicacu,  and  the  river  Desoguadero, 
which  connects  them,  and  reaching  beyond 
Cnzco,  are  still  to  be  found  the  rained  works 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  evidences  of 
their  high  degree  of  civilization.  These  are 
the  wonderful  roads  which  Humboldt  in  his 
Yue*  des  Cordillira  speaks  of  as  among  the 
most  nsefbl  and  stnpendons  works  ever  exconted 
by  man.  They  nassed  over  the  snowy  snmmita 
fi  the  nerras,  tnrongh  the  moantains  by  ton- 
nels  ent  in  the  solid  rock,  over  the  precipices 
by  steps,  and  the  awfal  quebradat  (or  chasms) 
and  nvers  by  solid  masonry,  or  by  bridges 
swong  by  osier  ropes.  With  the  same  bold 
engineering,  their  aqnedacts  for  irrigating  the 
dry  soil  of  the  valleys  brought  water  for  nun- 
dreds  of  miles  ^m  distant  sources  in  the 
monntains.  In  theee  valleys,  the  grains  of  the 
temperate  latitades,  as  wheat  and  barley,  are 
atill  cultivated ;  and  as  the  table  land  de- 
scends toward  the  north,  sngar  cone  and  other 
tropical  plants  appear,  but  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Andes  still  towers  to  great  heights  between 
these  interior  vallejrs  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  highest  known  pass  is  from  Lima  in  laL 
12*  to  Tarma  and  Pasco;  it  crosses  the  ridge 
at  an  elevation  of  15,760  feet.  The  rain  clouds 
swept  on  iVom  the  N.E.  are  intercepted  on  the 
eastern  slopes,  and  the  drainage  is  all  back  to- 
ward the  Atlantio,  whence  the  abmidant  waters 
have  been  bronght  by  the  trade  winds.  The 
strip  of  land  20  to  GO  m.  wide  along  the  coast 
is  singularly  dry;  no  rains  reach  it  from  over 
the  monntains,  and  the  vapors  raised  along  the 
Pacific  are  driven  by  the  prevailing  winds  fi'om 
itaahores.  The  high  table  lands  of  Pasco,  abont 
lat  11°  8.,  are  famous  as  the  highest  points  of 
the  Andes  oocnpied  by  man.  Hero  are  worked 
some  of  the  rioneet  silver  minefl  of  Pern,  at  an 
elevation  of  14,000  feet,  and  only  1,600  feet 
below  the  line  of  perpetnal  snow.  From 
tiiis  jtoint  for  400  m.  northward,  to  the  Andes 
of  Quito,  the  monntains  decline  in  height,  and 
no  peak  for  more  than  7°  S.  of  the  equator 
reaches  the  line  of  perpetnal  snow.  The  Andes 
crowd  more  closely  on  the  coast,  so  that  the 
rains  that  swell  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
£iU  within  sight  of  the  Pacific;  yet  they  spread 
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in  parallel  N.  and  S.  ridges  over  a  vast  width 
of  countrj,  and  between  the  difiVent  ranges 
the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon,  as  tiie 
Maraflon,  the  Hnallaga,  and  the  Ucayali,  find 
their  way  in  a  northerly  direction  to  enter  at 
right  angles  the  main  river  bound  on  its  eastern 
course.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  afibrd 
convenient  Mtnations  for  roads,  and  they  are 
connected  with  the  coast  by  various  posses  over 
the  western  summits;  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  is  the  road  from  Traxillo,  in  fat.  8°  8.  on 
the  coast,  to  Caxamorca  in  the  valley  of  the 
MaraOon,  over  a  summit  of  11,600  feet  eleva- 
tion. Thence  the  road  continTies  northward 
to  Chachapoyas,  and  from  this  place  over  the 
central  ri^  of  the  Andes  to  Moyobamba  and 
Tarapoto  on  the  Hnallaga.  All  this  fine  r^on 
of  the  Andes,  with  its  nnmerons  towns  and 
rich  mines,  is  occupied  principally  by  Indians. 
Farming  and  mining  are  almost  their  only  em- 
ployments. Except  silver,  products  of  the 
mountains  hardly  pay  for  transportation ;  the 
most  important  are  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree,  which  abounds  in  the  forests  on  the  east- 
em  ranges,  and  the  sarsaparitia,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  densely  wooded  plains  of  the 
rivers  east  of  the  mountains.  North  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Pasco,  the  Pemvian  Andes  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  cordilleras,  known 
as  the  western,  central,  and  eastern,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  highest,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Pacific  by  an  arid  desert  60  m,  in  breadth. 
The  summit  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  is  the 
Nevado  de  Sasacuanca,  17,900  feet  While 
the  snow  line  in  Bolivia,  according  to  Pent- 
land,  is  at  17,000  feet,  in  Peru  it  descends 
to  16,500. — Following  these  ranges,  we  find 
them  decreo^ng  in  altitude  till  they  terminate 
in  the  knot  of  Loja,  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  ch^n.  Here  be^ns  the  most  magnificent 
series  of  volcanoes  m  the  world — the  Andes 
of  Quito.  Two  Cordilleras,  running  nearly  dne 
'S.,  enclose  the  beaatifal  table  land  of  Quito, 
200  m.  long  by  SO  wide.  This  table  land  is 
divided  by  the  transverse  ridges  of  Assuayond 
Tiopullo  into  the  three  basins  of  Caenca,  Am- 
bate,  and  Quito,  having  the  mean  altitude  and 
temperature  of  7,600,  8,000,  and  9,600  feet, 
and  82°,  61°,  and  69°,  respectively.  The  Alto 
de  Tinpullo,  or  Chisinche,  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  the  waters 
of  the  Quito  valley  fiowing  W.  hy  the  Esme- 
raldaa,  and  those  of  Ambato  reaching  the  Ama- 
zon  by  the  Pastaza.  The  eastern  or  Royal 
Cordillera  contains  the  ever-active  volcano  of 
Sangai,  17,120  feet;  mined  Altir,  17,4001 
the  perfect  cone  of  Tungnragua,  16,679,  silent 
since  1780 ;  the  Llonganate  mountwns,  rich  in 
gold;  Ootopaxi,  18,862  feet— "the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  terrible  of  volcanoes ; "  the 
extinct  Antisano,  19,279;  square-topped  Ca- 
yambi,  standing  exactly  on  the  equator,  1 9,868 ; 
and  Imbabura,  which  in  1691  poured  forth  a 
vast  quantity  of  mud  and  thousands  of  fishes 
(vimelodet  eyelcpvm).  In  the  coast  range  are 
Chimborazo,  with  its  untrodden  dome,  21,490 
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feet  ftbova  the  sea;  Caragnirazo,  abont  18,000; 
niniza,  17,370;  and  Rdiincha,  15  837— the 
only  octivo  Tolcono  in  this  cordillcra,  and 
liaTiDg  tho  deepest  ctuter  on  tho  globo.  Tho 
snow  limit  at  the  equator  is  1G,S00  feet.  One 
degree  north  of  the  eqnatw  is  the  volcanic  knot 
of  Los  PastoB,  where  the  Cordilleras  unite, 

Sun  to  diverge  as  thej  enter  Colombia, 
ere  the  Andes  spread  out  "like  the  graoefol 
bronohes  of  the  palm  tree."  The  coast  range, 
la  Cordillera  do  la  Costa,  divides  the  vollej  of 
the  Canca  from  the  Pacific,  and  finally  mei^es 
in  the  low  mountains  of  Darien.  Aboat  ISO  m. 
S.  of  the  eqnator,  the  other  cordillera  sepa- 
rates into  two  chains,  of  which  the  eastern' 
most,  Suma  Paz,  runs  by  Lake  Marncaibo  and 
terminates  near  Caracas  on  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  central  chain  of  Qnindin  divides  the  Cauca 
and  Magdalena,  and  culminates  in  the  volcanic 
Tolima,  18,270  feet,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
new  world  S.  of  the  line,  and  wtuated  farther 
from  the  sea  (120  m.)  than  any  other  active 
volcano. — In  general,  the  Andes  present  a 
Bteep  slope  toward  the  Pacific,  ana  descend 
gradQallj  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  east  In 
Ecnador,  the  western  slope  (according  to  Prof. 
Orton)  is  225  feet  per  mile,  luid  the  eastern  125 
feeL  In  Chili,  sajs  Darwin,  the  descent  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  cordillera  is  roach  shorter 
or  steeper  than  on  the  Paoifio  side.  Besides 
the  lon^tudinal  vallejs  between  the  cordilte- 
ras  already  mentioned,  there  are  innamerablo 
valleys  of  erosion  on  tlie  sides  of  the  Andes  in 
keeping  with  their  colossal  size.  The  gigantic 
monntain  chain,  thronghoat  its  entire  length, 
forms  a  great  barrier  to  the  interchange  of  life 
and  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  vrest- 
ern  sides  of  the  continent  No  river  crosses 
it,  and  even  the  separate  Cordilleras  are  bro- 
ken at  few  points.  The  passes  are  wild  paths, 
narrow,  steep,  ragged,  and  often  running  along 
the  edge  of  precipices.  Uan  has  done  little 
to  improve  them,  except  in  the  elevated  plains 
of  Pern,  where  the  incas  laid  oat  four  grand 
roads  from  their  favorite  capital,  Cumo,  which 
rival  the  similar  works  of  the  old  Romans. 
The  least  elevation  of  these  passes  is  rarely  less 
than  twice  the  height  of  Mount  Vashii^ton. 
If  it  does  not  reach  alwve  the  extreme  limits 
oi  vegetation,  it  is  a  favorable  pass.  Frequently 
they  load  through  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  during  the  winter  months  are  en- 
tirely closed.  In  Chili  there  are  eight  of  these 
passes,  8.  of  lat  S2°  B.,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Uspallata  and  Portillo,  leading  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Mendoza,  and  reaching  the  altitude 
of  12,450  feet  There  are  six  passes  in  Bolivia, 
of  which  the  best  is  by  Cochabamba  leading  to 
the  Mamor6;  its  highest  point  is  1Q,000  feet 
Pern  may  he  crossed  by  tliree  paths:  from 
lima  to  Mayro,  via  Cerro  Pasco  and  Hadnuco ; 
from  Lima  to  Tingo  Uaria,  via  Hn&nuoo;  and 
fromTraiillo  to  Moyohamba,  via  Chaohapoyas.  \ 
One  leading  from  Lima  to  Tarma  and  Pasco  is  ' 
16,700  feet  hi^,  the  highest  pass  in  the  Andes. 
Ecuador  is  generally  croaaed  via  the  Arenal  on 


Chimborazo,  14,2S0  feet,  and  Papallacta.    The 

maritime  chain  in  New  Granada,  though  low, 
has  bat  few  and  difficult  posses.  FromTroxillo 
to  Poxiayaa  a  great  commercial  road  f  ormulea 
runs  longitudinally  along  the  Andeo.  The 
finest  carriage  ways  in  western  South  America 
are  in  the  Quito  valley. — There  b  a  marked 
difference  between  the  vegetatioQ,  the  qoadm- 
peds,  and  to  some  degree  the  birds  and  inseots 
on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  Andes  and  those,  on 
the  western.  This  fact  accoi'ds  with  geolo- 
gical history ;  for  these  mountains,  says  Dar- 
win, have  existed  as  a  great  barrier  mnee  the 
present  races  of  animus  have  appeared;  ani 
therefore,  nnleas  we  suppose  the  some  species 
to  have  been  created  in  two  different  places, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  any  closer  rimilarity 
between  the  organic  beings  on  the  oppodte 
sides  of  the  Andes  than  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  ocean.  The  characteristic  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  on  the  Andes  ore  Hamas,  viouDaa,  al- 
pacas, condors,  and  humming-birds;  nearly  all 
the    domesticated    animals    are   importations. 


abound  in  the  lower  altjtadea.  The  population 
of  the  Pacific  states,  conrasting  of  Indians 
(Aymard  in  the  southern  and  Quiohua  in  the 
northern  half)  and  Spanish  Americans,  is  main- 
ly gathered  in  the  high  valleys.  Near  Oon- 
ruro  in  Pern  is  the  little  post  hut  of  Rumi- 
hnasi,  on  a  wild,  forbidding  height  420  feet 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc — the 
loftiest  habitation  in  the  world. — Aacendins 
the  equatorial  Andes,  we  find  every  variety  of 
climate  arranged  in  zones  according  to  the  al- 
titude, and  characterized  by  fioral  life,  Fr<nn 
the  han&nas  and  palms  on  the  steaming  low- 
lands, we  pass  in  succession  tree  fema,  cincho- 
na, ^olj/lepit  (the  last  of  the  trees),  heaths, 
gentians  and  geraniums,  paja  (the  long  wiry 
grass  of  the  paramos),  and  lichens.  The  moat 
prominent  fiowers  in  the  Quito  valley  belong 
to  the  eompotita,  labiata,  leffuminoia,  and 
gentianaeta.  The  Andes  pass  from  the  hot 
climates  of  the  equatorial  regions  through  the 
Bonthem  temperate  zone  nearly  t«  its  extreme 
verge.  At  their  termination,  in  lat  C6°  8.,  the 
climate  is  indeed  more  boisterous  and  wintry 
than  that  just  over  the  limit  of  the  frigid  zone 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  summer 
season,  at  Ticrra  del  Fnego,  the  warmth  is  in- 
sufficient to  lift  the  Ime  of  perpetual  snow 
higher  than  3,GO0  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  in  Norway  for  such  a  climate 
one  must  go  trom  1 1  to  1 4  degrees  further  from 
tho  equator.  As  the  Andes  toward  the  north 
spread  out  into  broader  masses,  andstreteh  up- 
ward to  higher  elevations,  they  carry  with 
them  through  the  tropics  the  cold  temperatnre 
of  their  southern  termination.  But  the  monn- 
tains  are  not  only  the  regnlators  of  the  climate, 
they  are  also  the  great  condensers,  lilted  np 
into  the  higher  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere  to 
catch  the  abundant  moistnre  distilleo  by  the 
trade  windf,  and  to  shed  it  in  copioos  streoma 
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tated,  eastward  towttfd  the  Atlantic,  feeding 
^^t  rivers  of  the  continent,  and  spreading  fer- 
tilitj-  along  their  paths.  —  Glaciers  are  rare, 
Wng  fonnd  only  in  the  narrow  ravioes  of  the 
Bonttiem  seotion.  Thevolcanoesof  the  Andes, 
61  in  nomber,  are  remarksible  for  their  contjnn- 
ity,  in  soattered  grunps,  from  the  western  coast 
of  Patagonia,  in  lot.  48°  28'  8.,  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Andes  a  few  degrees  from  the 
eqnator;  and  even  into  CentraJ  America  the 
continastion  of  thisvolcanio  beltmaj  be  traced 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  Goeta  Bica,  Nicaragua, 
Hoaduraa,  and  Mexico.  .  The  most  southern 
group  extends  from  Tant^ea,  oppoeite  the  island 
of  Cbiloei,  to  Coqnimbo,  in  isL  80°.  There  ii 
Uien  a  q>ace  of  more  than  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  with  no  volcano  Imown  to  have  been 
in  action,  to  which  saoceeds  the  range  of  vol- 
canoes of  Bolivia  and  Pero,  the  extent  of  which 
is  from  lat.  21°  to  IG*  B.  Thence  to  the  vol- 
canoes of  Qoito  is  a  district  of  fonrteen  degrees 
of  latitude,  little  known  snd  thinlj  populated. 
No  volcanoes  are  spoken  of  in  it,  but  the/  may 
be  there  and  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
civilixed  man.  The  volcanoes  of  Quito  extend 
fhini  lOOm.S.of  theeqnBtortol30m.N.ofit; 
and  ftmn  their  northern  termination  it  is  about 
rix  degrees  farther  to  die  soQthem  termination 
of  the  volcanoes  of  Central  America.  They  are 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  long  line  of  ooon- 
try  they  spread  over,  but  also  for  the  great 
height  of  many  of  the  peaks,  and  their  extreme- 
ly deetmctive  character.  The  products  of  an 
emption  are  nBuallj  water,  mud,  ashes,  and 
fragments  of  pumice,  trachyte,  and  porphyry. 
But  the  volcanoes  of  the  Asdes  are  dngularly 
exempt  from  floods  of  lava.  From  high  up  the 
flsnkB  of  Antnoo  in  Chili,  the  summit  of  which 
rises  1S,000  feet  above  the  sea,  immense  cnr- 
renta  of  lava  flowed  in  1S28 ;  bnt  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  the  matters  usually  ^eoted  being 
Tapor«  and  scoriiB.  The  ontburBts  of  tho  vol- 
canoes are  closely  connected  with  the  frequent 
and  disBBtroaa  earthqaakea  of  this  region. 
These  commotions  appear  to  extend  under  the 
whole  range  of  the  Andes,  and  even  far  out 
nnder  the  ocean.  So  frequent  are  they  that 
H.  Booswngault  is  of  opinion  that  a  fall  regis- 
ter of  them  would  show  that  they  are  incea- 
wut.— The  geological  stmctare  of  the  Andes 
shows  that  tne  chain  was  slowly  upheaved  in 
niasa  from  the  sea,  and  has  since  undergone 
three  snhsidences.  Indeed,  there  are  evidences 
that  the  Andes  are  now  snbsiding  again,  for 
sncceeaive  measurements  indicate  a  lower  ele- 
vatioD.  (See  "American  Journal  of  Science," 
October,  1871,  p.  2flT.)  In  the  pass  of  Uspa- 
llata,  the  two  parallel  ridges,  based  on  the  an- 
dent  porphyries,  are  capped,  the  range  next  the 
coast  with  black  day  slates  containing  the 
KTypbaas,  ammonites^  and  other  fossil  shells  of 
jnraasio  and  cretaceous  age,  and  altered  by  in- 
tmson  of  the  igneous  rocks;  while  the  eastern 
range  is  covered  with  still  later  formations,  as 
aandstones  and  conf^omeratet  made  up  of  the 
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fragments  of  the  rocks  of  the  western  range,  and 
bearing  all  the  appearance  of  the  tertiary  strata 
foand  along  the  Pacific  coast.  These  lat«r  for- 
mations alM>  ore  intermin^ed  with  trap  rocka 
and  volcanic  taSk,  and  altered  by  contact  with 
the  granitic  rocks,  which  rince  the  depontion 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  intruded  among 
the  strata.  The  metallic  veins  from  the  gran- 
ite also  penetrate  them,  and  veins  nf  gold 
have  been  worked  in  close  proximity  t«  fosul 
trunks  of  trees,  foand  by  Darwin  standing  im- 
bedded in  the  stratified  rooks.  The  Andes  ap- 
pear throughout  their  length  to  carry  a  aimilor 
geoli^cal  Btractnre,  which  is  made  manifest 
as  well  by  a  similarity  of  mineral  productions 
as  by  the  reports  of  those  natoralists  who  have 
ascended  the  summits ;  granitic  and  porphyritic 
rocks  form  the  lower  portion,  and  on  these  rest 
immense  fbrmations  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and 
qnarti  rock.  Upon  the  very  sumipits  are  found 
the  tertiary  strata,  which,  like  the  same  forma- 
tion extending  along  the  Pacific  coast,  are  pro- 
ductive in  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  va- 
riety called  brown  coal,  at  intervals  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Panama.  Beds  of  this  coal  are  worked 
in  Ghitl  for  the  use  of  steamships;  and  in  the 
mining  region  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  celebrated  silver  mines,  aud 
at  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet,  coal  prob- 
ably of  the  same  age  is  found  in  abnndanoe. 
The  quality  of  such  coal  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
good  as  of  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  tme 
ooal  formation,  but  our  data  are  very  imperfect 
on  this  point,  as  also  whether  the  real  carbonif- 
erous rocks  are  foand  at  all  in  South  America. 
The  secondary  rooks  generally  oover  the  gran- 
ite in  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  but  thin 
away  toward  the  equator;  and  in  the  plains 
of  the  Rio  Negro  Humboldt  noticea  the 
bars  granite  in  patches  of  10,000  sqnare  yards 
forming  the  level  snrlace.  Mines  of  ulver 
have  frequently  been  alluded  to  in  describ- 
ing diflerent  localities  along  the  Andes.  Near 
the  equator  and  N.  of  it  they  are  not  produc- 
tive ;  but  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  they  ore  prob- 
ably unsnrpassed  in  richness  by  any  mines  of 
this  metal  in  the  world.  The  mines  of  cinna- 
bar of  Huanca  Yelica,  in  southern  Peru,  have 
in  former  times  produced  very  large  quantities 
of  mercury,  and  the  same  ore  is  also  found  near 
Tarma  in  the  valley  of  the  Jaiga  river,  and 
in   the   equatorial  Andea,  N.  W.  of  Cuenc^; 

Clatinum  is  met  with  in  small  grains  in  the  ^• 
ivium  near  the  Pacific  coost  of  New  Granada, 
Gold  is  found  in  the  silver  veins  of  Peru,  and 
is  worked  in  veins  in  ChUi.  In  Bolivia  it  is 
washed  from  the  deposits  along  the  streams. 
I>ead  ores  are  common  with  those  of  silver, 
but  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  value.  The 
copper  mines  of  Chili  are  very  productive  in 
the  rich  oxides  and  carbonates  of  this  metal. 
Many  cargoes  of  these  valuable  ores  are  ship- 
ped every  year  to  Swansea  in  Wales  to  mix 
with  the  lean  ores  of  Cornwall;  and  our  own 
copper-smelting  establishments  along  the  coast 
receive  occamonal    supplies   from    the    same 
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Bouroe.  The  production  of  Chill,  and  of  Pern 
also,  in  the«e  ores  might  b©  largely  increased, 
were  there  better  facilities  for  getting  the 
ores  to  the  coast,  or  were  there    convenient 


nitrate  of  soda  mines  of  Fern  have  already  been 
noticed.  The  finest  gem  ofthe  Andes  is  the  eme- 
rald, the  Tunca  mines  near  Bogota  fiimishing 
nearly  oU  in  the  market. — The  name  Andes,  ac- 
cording to  Garcilasso,  is  derived  from  Anti,  the 
nameofananGientproTinceE.ofOazoo.  Others 
think  it  may  have  come  Ay)m  the  abori^nal 
vord  atit/i,  copper,  this  metal  bemg  so  abun- 
dantly diatribnted  through  the  mountains. 
Col.  Tod,  in  his  work  on  Rfuasthan,  notices 
that  the  northern  Hindoos  apply  the  name 
Andes  to  the  Himalaya  momitauis.  But  Hum- 
boldt says  there  are  no  means  of  interpreting 
it  by  connecting  it  with  any  signification  or 
idea;  if  snch  connection  exist,  it  is  buried  in 
theobscurity  of  thepast — 8oe  "  The  Narrative 
of  the  Ten  Years'  Voyage  of  H.  U.  Ships  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle,"  by  Captain  King,  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  and  Charles  Darwin  (London, 
1889);  Darwin's  "Geolt^ical  Observations  on 
South  America  "  (London,  184fl);  "The  U.  S. 
Naval  Astronomical  E:ipedition  to  the  Bouth- 
«ni  Hemisphere  during  the  years  IMS,  'CO, 
'61,  62,"  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss  and  others 
(Philadelphia,  18B6),  especially  vol.  ii,,  on  "The 
Andes — Minerals,  Animds,  Plants,  and  Fos- 
sils ;  "  and  "  The  Andes  and  the  Ainazon,"  b; 
J.  Orton  (New  York,  1870). 

iNDUir,  Frm  XiTcr  vM,  a  German  diplo- 
matist, bom  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  Oct,  6, 1799, 
died  Sept  4,  18TS.  He  served  in  the  foreign 
office  and  diplomatic  service  of  Baden,  and  was 
for  many  years  ambassador  at  Vienna,  retiring 
in  1856.  Be  wrote  Erinnerunfftbldtter  aia  den 
Papieren  eina  IHplomaten  (Frankfort,  18S7), 
and  Meiii  Tagcbnch,  embracing  the  years  1811- 
'61  (2  vols.,  FrHnkfort,  1862).  Among  his 
Other  principal  works  is  DU  FratisA  in  der 
OachiekU  (2  vols.,  Uentz,  isei). 

ANDOClDEa,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom  tn  i67 
B.  C.  Accused  in  416  of  uding  Alcibiadee  in 
profaning  the  mysteries  and  mutilating  the 
HemuB,iie  was  banished  after  revealing  the 
names  of  fonr  of  the  guilty  parties,  who  were 
then  executed.  On  Qie  establishment  in  411 
of  the  government  of  the  400,  he  returned 
to  Athens,  but  was  imprisoued  on  a  charge 
of  rendering  some  service  to  their  demo- 
cratical  opponents  at  Samos.  Escaping  soon 
after,  he  ned  to  Cyprns,  where  he  remained  till 
another  revolution  at  Athens  encouraged  him 
to  go  thither  once  more  to  solicit  the  restore' 
tion  of  bis  rights.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and 
had  to  retire  a  third  time  into  banishment.  On 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  in 
403  he  was,  however,  permitted  to  return,  and 
for  BBVaral  years  he  enjoyed  much  of  bia  former 
consideration  and  influence;  but  having  been 
convicted  of  illegal  conduct  dnring  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  he  was  a  foorth  time  driven  into  ez- 
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ile,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  There 
are  t^ee  orations  of  Andoddea  extant  in  d6- 
fonce  of  himself  besideB  one  ogainBt  Alcibiade^ 
which  is,  however,  considered  spniious.  Eia 
style  is  simple  and  nnadomed.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  these  orations  is  that  of  Baiter  and 
Sanppe  (Zurich,  188S). 

INDMEl,  a  small  republic  situated  between 
the  French  town  of  Foii,  in  the  department  of 
Ari£^,  and  the  Spanish  town  of  Urgel,  in  the 
province  of  J>erida,  in  valleys  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  Pyrenees,  esoepting  on  the  aonth 
along  the  Balira  and  its  affinente ;  area,  200 
sq.  m. :  pop.  estimated  at  about  12,000.  It  is 
divided  into  6  communes.  The  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  lat.  42"  80'  N.,  Ion. 
1°  30'  E.,  ao  m.  8.  of  Foil  and  13  m.  N.  of 
Urgel ;  pop.  about  600.    The  other  principal 

S laces  are  Ordino,  San  Julian,  Encam,  CaniDo, 
[asana,  and  the  I>eButifully  ntusted  springs 
of  Escaldas,  which  French  speculators  have 
sought  to  convert  into  a  fashionable  watering 
and  gambling  place.  Thechiefprodoota  are  to- 
bacco, grapes,  and  timber.  Gameabonnds.  Ce- 
reals are  imported  from  France.  There  is  some 
traffic  in  wood,  iron,  and  wool,  bnt  the  prind- 
pal  occupation  is  cattle  raiung. — The  Andor- 
rans,  having  assisted  Charlemagne  Against  the 
Moors,  were  rewarded  with  the  privilege  of 
self-government,  tie  emperor  only  reserving  to 
hb  crown  some  feudal  claims,  which  were  ce- 
ded in  619  by  Louis  le  D^bonnture  to  tie  bishop 
of  Urgel.  The  counts  of  Foix  and  subsequently 
Henry  IV.  reasserted  these  claima,  bnt  tbey 
were  relinqnished  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, ondpully  restored  in  1806  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Andorra.  The  republic  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  independence  under  the 
suzerainty  of  France  and  tJie  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  UrgeL  The  executive  power  is  held 
by  the  president  or  first  syndic  of  the  general 
council,  asdsted  by  a  second  syndic,  both 
elected  for  four  years  by  its  24  members,  who 
are  themselves  elected  for  the  same  term  by 
four  heads  of  families  of  each  commnne.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  by  two  viguiers  or  primary 
magistrates,  respectively  appointed  by  the 
French  government  and  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel, 
who  also  alternately  name  a  civil  ma^strate. 
The  republic  pays  a  biennial  tribute  of  960  franca 
to  France  and  one  of  691  francs  in  tie  inter- 
vening years  to  tie  bishop  of  Urgel.  The  An- 
dorrans  ore  a  fine,  vigorous  race,  who  boast  of 
their  poverty  as  preserving  their  freedoTD,  and 
are  very  proud  of  their  ancient  institutions. 
Every  man  from  16  to  60  is  trained  as  a  sol- 
dier. Tliey  are  illiterat«,  and  so  incommunica- 
tive that  in  Catalonia  to  assume  ignorance  is 
called  to  play  the  Andorran.  They  ore,  bow' 
ever,  kindly  and  hospitable,  marry  chiefly 
among  themselves,  and  the  principal  families 
are  all  related  to  each  other.  They  speak  a 
Catalcnian  dialect.  The  bishop  of  Urgel  is  the 
sole  dispenser  of  eccleuastioal  patronage  for 
fonr  months,  his  appointments  being  subject  to 
papal  ratification  doring  the  rest  of  the  year.— 
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Bee  Baquer's  Hut&na  dt  la  r^Uhliea  de  An- 
dorra (Barcelona,  1640);  Zither's  SeiM  tn 
^ntm  (LeipMO,  1852) ;  and  Bafard  Taylor's 
"  By-Waya  irf  Europe  "  (New  ToftlSeB). 

AHDOTBB,  a  market  town  of  HunpBhire^ 
EngUnd,  30  m.  N.  of  Bouthampton ;  pop.  in 
1871,  B,B01.  Its  name  ia  deriTod  fr<»n  the 
Anrio-SaxM)  Asdea&ran  (ferry  over  the  river 
Ande).  Andover  baa  a  large  malt  trade  and 
an  extennve  traffic  in  timber  with  Porta- 
montb.  The  fair  which  is  annnally  held  at 
Wejhill  near  Andover  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  oelebrated  in  Enrope. 

AHDOTKK,  a  town  of  E»ex  oonnty,  Maan.,  on 
the  Hemmack  and  Shawsheen  rivers,  21  m. 
H".  of  Boston ;  pop.  m  1870,  4,878.  The  vUlage 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
district,  and  has  railroad  connection  with  Bos- 
ton, Lawrence,  Lowell,  Salem,  and  Nevbnry- 
port.  The  chief  importance  of  the  town  is  do- 
rived  fh>m  its  Uterary  institntions.  It  is  the 
Beat  of  Phillips  academy,  fonnded  in  1780  by 
the  mnnificence  of  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
who  were  sons  of  a  clergyman  of  Andorer  and 
graduates  of  Harvard  college.  The  former  was 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  latter  was  a  state  connoillor  of  Maa- 
aachosetts.  Its  tnaia  are  large,  and  it  has  a 
complete  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  libraries  containing  2,fi00  Tolnmes.  There 
are  8  inatmctors,  and  1S4  students  in  the  ctasm- 
eal  and  74  in  the  English  department  The 
Andover  theological  seminaiy,  an  offahoot  of 
Phillips  academy  and  under  me  same  trustees, 
waa  founded  in  1807,  with  the  object  of  "pro- 
viding for  the  church  a  learned,  orthodox,  and 
pious  ministry."  Its  eariy  donors  were  Samuel 
Abbot,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  Moses  Brown 
and  William  Bartlett,  merchants  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  John  and  Phcebe  Phillips  of  Andover. 
The  whole  amount  it  has  received  is  not  iesa 
than  (400,000.  It  ia  ander  the  control  of  the 
Congregational  ists,  hnt  is  open  to  Protestants 
of  oil  denominations.  It  has  6  professors, 
genarsUy  more  than  lOO  students,  and  a  library 
ofS0,0O0volnrae9.  Inl870thenmnherof grad- 
uates was  1,S18.  Its  course  of  studies  occu- 
gies  three  years.  Tuition  and  room  rent  are 
"ee  to  all,  and  additional  aid  is  given  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  atudents.  The  "Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
a  leading  organ  of  New  England  theology, 
edited  by  the  profcasora,  is  published  as  ti 
quarterly  at  Andover.  The  Abbot  female 
academy,  established  here  in  1S2S,  is  a  nour- 
ishing institntion,  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  female  teachers.  The  bnildings 
of  these  institutiona  are  of  brick,  and  stand 
near  together  on  an  eminenee  oommanding  a 
fine  prospect.  There  are  generally  fhnn  400 
to  SOO  students  in  all  the  institutions.  Ando- 
Ter  contains  also  a  bank  and  8  oharohes,  G  of 
which  are  Goiuregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Baptist.  In  ISSS  there  were  4 
factories  for  the  manufactnre  of  tow  and  flax, 
employing  100  males  and  150  femalea ;  6  wool- 
len mUls,  with  24  sets  of  machinery,  employing 
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218  males  and  IS8  females ;  a  file  factory  with 
SCO  hands;  and  an  establishment  for  the  nian- 
ufaotnre  of  sl«el,  employing  100  hands. 

ANDUDl,  latMle  d',  a  Portuguese  mis8i<«ia- 
Tj,  bom  abODt  IS80,  died  in  Goa,  Aug.  20,  leSS. 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jeans  at  Oounhra  In 
1696,  joined  the  East  Indian  misnon,  arrived 
at  Goa  in  1600,  and  wa«  appointed  superior  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  society.  Hearing  that 
vestigea  of  Ohristianity  existed  in  Thibet,  he 
set  out^  disguised  as  a  MongoHan,  to  vi^t  that 
country  in  1601,  and  reached  Caparanga,  the 
military  capital,  where  it  is  said  he  bnilt  a 
ohuroh  in  honor  of  the  Vir^^n.  He  made  a 
second  journey  to  Thibet  in  lB26-'6,  and  was 
again  moet  favorably  received.  Retnming  to 
the  PortDgueee  settlement,  be  waa  appointed 
provincial  of  Goa  and  deputy  of  the  inqni^tion. 
His  JIToco  detecbrimenlo  do  OrHo  Catago,  ou 
dot  Reynct  de  Tibet  (Lisbon,  1626),  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  and  from  that  langoage  into 
French  (new  ed.,  I7B5). 

INIHUDl  E  BTLTl,  BnUhd*  tnt  A\  a  Bra- 
zilian statesman  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Bantos, 
June  18, 17tWi,  died  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April 
fl,  1838.  tTnder  the  patronage  of  the  Lisbon 
royal  academy  he  was  enabled  to  travel  in  En- 
rope,  studying  in  Paris  under  Lavoisier,  at  the 
mining  school  of  Preiberg  under  Werner,  and 
at  Pavia  under  Volta.  In  1800  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy  and  geognosy  at  Ooimbra, 
and  soon  afterward  general  intendant  of  the 
Portuguese  mines.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  construction  of  canals  and  poblic  works, 
and  in  1812  he  was  named  peirietual  secretary 
of  the  Lisbon  academy  of  sciences.  He  re- 
turned to  Brazil  in  1619,  and  became  one  of 
the  champions  of  national  independence.  As 
vice  president  of  the  provincial  junta  (Deo.  24, 
1821)  he  urged  Dom  Pedro  I.  to  remain  in 
Brazil,  became  his  minister  of  the  interior  (Jan. 
16,  1822),  was  removed  from  his  ofBce  Oct.  26, 
but  reinstated  Oct.  SO,  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  and  was  finally  displaced  July  17, 1828, 
on  account  of  his  liberalism.  In  the  constituent 
assembly  his  opposition  became  so  bitter  that 
after  its  dissolution  (Nov.  12,  182S)  he  was  ar- 
rested and  banished  to  France,  and  lived  in  Bor- 
deaux till  1829,  when  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  I.  abdicating  April 
7,  1831,  in  favor  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  selected 
Andrada  as  the  latter's  guardian  and  tutor.  In 
1833  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  intriguing  for 
the  restoration  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  Although  ac- 
quitted, he  was  deprived  of  his  portion  and 
restrwned  of  his  liberty.  He  wrote  on  mineral- 
ogy, and  is  the  author  of  Poena*  d'Ameriea 
Ely»»a  (Bordeani,  I82B). — His  brothers,  Asto- 
Nio  C&BLO  and  Mabtiu  Fra-Noisoo  d'Akdba- 
DA,  were  associated  with  Brazilian  politics 
and  shared  his  fhte.  The  latter  (bom  in  San- 
tos in  17TS,  died  there  Feb.  23,  1844)  left  two 
sous  r  Jozfi  Bonifacio,  author  of  Rota*  t  goito* 
(Sao  pQuIo,  1849) ;  and  Mabtiu  Fbanoisoo, 
author  of  Lagrimat  »  lorrito*  (Rio,  1847),  and 
of  the  drama  Janwxrio  Garcia  (1849). 
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UriKlL,  bteM,  a  French  phTsIcIan,  bora  Id  1 
Paris,  Nov.  6,  1TB7,  died  Feb.  18,  1878.  His 
father,  GaiUaame,  was  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emr  and  chief  pliysician  to  the  French  arm; 
Id  Ita^  and  to  Unrat,  and  afterward  to  Lonia 
XVUl.  Through  the  inflaeiic«  of  his  fatber- 
in-law,  Bojer-CoUord,  and  elao  by  hia  fame  as 
tbe  BQthor  of  the  CHnique  tnidieale  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1824-'6),  he  was  appointed  in  1837  pro- 
fassor  of  hygiene  in  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  in 
1830  wea  promoted  to  the  obair  of  internal  pa- 
thology. In  1886  he  eaccaeded  BronHaais  as 
professor  of  pathology  and  general  therapentioa. 
With  Gafarret  and  Delafond  he  pahlisbed  re- 
aearohes  Sur  U*  modifieaUoni  d»  proportion  da 
qvelqv,e*  principei  du  aang.  His  Prieu  d'awi- 
tomie  patkologiqve  (8  vols.,  Faria,  1839),  f7#ura 
depathoUgU  inUnu  (S  Tola.,  1886),  and  Stiai 
d^himatologU  pathologiqvit  (1848)  bare  been 
tranakted  into  foreiea  langoagea. 

IKDKiSST,  Girit  (Jdu),  connt,  &  Hnngarian 
Btat«3maii,  bom  in  the  county  of  ZempUn, 
March  8,  18S3.  Hia  anoeatorB  were  known 
from  the  11th  century  in  Bosnia,  and  from  the 
16th  in  Hungary,  where  tliey  aoqnired  raat 
estates  with  Uie  rank  of  counL  The  Italian 
branch  of  the  aonie  stock,  the  roai^raTas  d'An- 
drissy  and  ohevaliera  de  Rivalto,  have  been 
eitinct  ^ce  1793.  The  hesd  of  the  aenior 
Hungarian  branch,  Connt  CnABLBa,  the  father 
of  Count  Jnlina  (bom  in  GOmOr  in  1792,  died 
in  Brussels  in  1B4G},  was  an  opposition  member 
of  thedietsof  183»-'40  and  lS43-'4,  and  wrote 
in  Gerauui  "  Outlines  of  a  Possible  Reform  in 
Hungary."  Count  Julius  waa  a  member  of  the 
Presbnrg  diet  of  1847-'8,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Zempl^n,  led  the  militia  against  tbe 
Anstrians,  went  as  Hungarian  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  1649  to  1657  was  an 
exile  in  France  and  England.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diet  of  ISfll,  Tice  president  of  the 
diet  of  1865- '6,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  "the  common  relations  of  the  Austrian 
empire."  After  the  aooession  of  the  Benst 
ministry,  Oct.  80,  1666,  and  the  recognition  of 
Hungarian  sovereignty  under  a  duu  Anatro- 
Hnngarian  emoire,  Count  Andr^y  was,  at 
Deik's  domauo,  appointed  Hungarian  prime 
minister  of  the  empire,  Feb.  IT,  1667.  He  also 
acted  as  minister  for  the  national  defence,  pop- 
nlarized  his  administration  by  selecting  several 
of  its  members  from  ootside  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy,  carried  out  the  measnres  broaohed 
by  the  committee  of  1B65.-'Q,  under  the  guidance 
of  I)e4k,  in  support  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Hungary,  and  instituted  various  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  judicial  reforms.  Sympathizing  with 
France  during  the  Franco-German  war,  he  yet 
insisted  upon  neutrality.  He  approved  the 
■overthrow  of  the  papal  temporal  power,  and 
'was  rather  antagODiatic  to  Russia  in  the  east- 
ern qnestion,  until  he  succeeded  Count  Beust 
(N^ov.  B,  1671)  asforeignminister  of  the  Auatro- 
Hungarian  empire,  when  he  seemed  disposed 
to  eschew  all  external  compUcationa,  ano  t>ent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace. 


innfi,  Jakrn  lHt«,  a  German  composer, 
tiom  at  Offenbach,  near  Frankfort-on-tlie-Mun, 
Oct  6,  177C,  died  there,  April  6,  1842.  His 
father  was  Johann  Andrfi,  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated muucal  establishment,  which  atill  con- 
tinues to  prosper  at  Offenhaoh,  and  which  onder 
his  son^s  direction  attained  a  high  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity, especially  by  his  purchase  of  the  c(hu- 
podtions  left  by  Mozart  Uis  own  compositions 
comprised  over  100  pieces  of  all  sorts  of  mnsc, 
and  at  tbe  time  of  tbwr  pnblication  were  popu- 
lar in  southern  Germany,  although  they  are  at 
£  resent  almost  forgotten.  He  wrote  a  Lehr- 
ueh  drr  Tanbujut  (Offenbach,  3  vols.,  1632- 
'48,  the  last  part  by  his  pupil  Heinrich  Henkel), 
and  published  Mozart's  diary,  and  some  original 
pieces  of  that  composer. 

UTMIE,  Jaba,  a  British  officer,  bom  in  London 
in  1751,  executed  at  Tappan,  Rockland  co.,  N. 
Y.,  Oct  2,1780.  At  18  years  ofage  he  embarked 
in  a  mercantile  career,  but  being  disappointed 
in  a  love  affair  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1776  was  taken  prisoner  by  Gen. 
Honlgomery  in  Canada.  He  afterward  become 
dde-de-camp  successively  to  G«n.  Grey  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  latter  of  whom  in  1779 
caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, and  appointed  adjutant  general  of  the 
British  army  in  North  America.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  BOon  became  engaged  in  a  secret 
oorreapondenoe  with  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  of 
the  continental  army,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  betrayal  of  the  American  cause  to  the 
British  commander-in-chief.  Early  in  August, 
1780,  Arnold  assumed  command  of  West  Ptunt 
on  the  Hudson  river,  then  the  strongest  and 
most  important  post  in  the  United  Stat«s,  and 
considered  the  key  of  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  states.  In  further- 
ance of  his  treaaonable  designs  he  proposed  to 
Clinton,  whose  headquarters  were  then  in  New 
Tork,  to  deliver  this  fortress  into  his  hands, 
and  with  a  view  of  perfecting  arrangements 
for  that  purpose  demanded  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Andrfi.  The  latter  accordingly  re- 
B aired  on  Sept  SO  to  Dobbs  Ferry,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  failing  to  meet  Arnold  there, 
went  on  board  the  British  sloop-of-war  Vul- 
ture, which  was  anchored  in  the  river  near 
that  place.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  be  weot 
ashore  at  a  point  about  6  m.  S.  of  Stony  Point 
and  had  an  mterview  with  Arnold,  which  was 
prolonged  into  the  morning  of  the  22d.  On 
departing  for  West  Point  Arnold  gave  him  a 
paasport,  authorizing  John  Anderson  (the  name 
assumed  by  Andr6)  to  pass  the  American  lines 
to  White  Plains  or  below,  if  he  chose;  and 
also  six  papers  in  his  own  naudwriting  which 
would  enable  the  British  general  to  direct  bis 
attacks  against  West  Point  with  almost  ab- 
solute cert^ty  of  success.  These,  at  Arnold's 
suggestion,  Andr^  concealed  between  the  solea 
of  his  feet  and  his  stockings.  Andr£  had  fiillj 
expected  lo  return  to  New  Tork  on  board  the 
Vulture;  but  finding  this  impoedbla,  he  re- 
luctantly crossed   the   river  to  Verplonck's 
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Point,  Bccompsnied  by  one  Joshna  Smith,  at 
whose  lionse  the  interview  with  Arnold  bad 
taken  place,  and  prepared  t«  jonmey  on  horse- 
back to  New  York.  Previons  to  tiiis  he  had, 
contrarj  to  the  positive  instractions  of  Clin- 
ton, exchanged  his  uniform  of  a  British  officer 
for  a  disgaise.  He  passed  the  night  of  the  22d 
with  Simth  at  a  place  called  Miller's,  and  earij 
on  the  BQCceedin^  morning  was  again  in  the 
saddle.  Near  Pine's  bridge  Smitt  left  him, 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  taking 
the  Tarrytown  road  throagh  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "nentral  gronnd,"  a  re^on 
devastated  bj  marandiug  parties  from  both 
armies.  Between  11  and  IS  o'clock,  wlien 
within  half  a  mile  of  Tarrjtown,  he  was  chal- 
lenged hj  three  men,  John  Panlding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  to  whom  he 
incaatioaslj  replied  that  he  belonged  to  the 
"lower"  or  British  party.  His  captors,  who 
were  Americana,  immediately  searched  his 
person  and  discovered  the  treasonable  papers. 
nejeoting  his  ofTers  of  pecuniary  reward,  they 
conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  military  station 
at  North  Castle.  He  was  thence  taken  to  Tap- 
pan,  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army, 
and  tried  OS  a  spy  before  a  board  of  officers 
conmsting  of  wx  m^or  generals  and  eight  brig- 
adiers, by  whom  he  was  found  gnilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
Olinton  to  save  him,  and  every  fair  opportunity 
allowed  by  Washington,  bnt  bis  offence  nnder 
military  law  was  unpardonable.  His  request 
that  he  might  be  shot  oould  not  tmder  the 
circnmstances  be  granted,  and  he  was  hanged 
as  a  spy,  in  the  fall  nniform  of  a  British  officer, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  detachment  of 
troopa  and  an  immense  conooarse  of  people, 
whom  he  bade  witness  that  he  died  like  a 
hrave  man.  Daring  the  brief  period  of  his 
captivity  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  by  his  sweetness  of  dia- 
pontion  and  the  oharin  of  his  conversatiou  and 
maniters.  His  fate  was  lamented  not  less  sIq- 
cerely  by  American  officers  than  by  his  own 
conntrymen.  Its  justJoe,  notwithstanding  the 
esaroeration  which  it  originally  provoked  in 
England,  is  now  generally  conceded.  In  1821 
Andr^'a  remains  were  removed  to  England, 
and  are  now  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey 
beneath  a  costly  monument  of  marble. 

AlimEi,  HtsUb*  t',  a  Roman  cardinal,  bom 
in  N^iles,  April  13, 1812,  died  in  Rome,  May  IG, 
1868.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  patrician 
iamily,  and  was  intrusted  by  Pins  IX.  with  im- 

fortont  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical  fanctions. 
or  some  time  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  papal  government,  and  was  made  car- 
dinal in  1 8S2.  Bnbseqnently  he  became  hostile 
to  the  Roman  see  and  showed  a  leaning  toward 
the partyof Italian nnity.  Hewasatfirsttreated 
with  forliearance,  hntin  1805  an  investigation 
was  ordered  into  bis  conduct,  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  bishopric  of  Sabina,  and  in 
1867  ordered  to  leave  Naples,  where  he  was 
thoD  residing,  and  present  himself  at  Rome. 
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After  some  hesitation  he  obeyed,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  certain  eoolesiastical  penalties,  with- 
ont  being  permanently  deprived  of  his  digni- 
ties. He  did  not  long  survive  Ikis  disgraoe, 
and  died  very  suddenly. 

ANDREI  PKANO,  an  Italian  scnlptor  and  archi- 
tect, bom  in  Pisa  in  1270,  died  m  Florence  in 
1345.  Hewasoneof  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
Gothic  style  in  art.  After  having  been  em- 
ployed at  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  in  the  eiecntion 
of  the  bronzes  at  Perugia,  and  of  some  small 
figures  in  marble  for  Santa  Maria  ol  Ponte  at 
I^sa,  he  was  invited  to  asnst  in  completing  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  of  Florence.  He  also  executed  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  same  church, 
which  were  much  admired.  After  having 
spent  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  made 
several  small  statnesfortbe  front  of  St.  Mark's. 
be  returned  to  Florecee,  and  after  the  death  tst 
Amolfo  di  I.apo  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the 
pnblio  works.  He  executed  the  bronze  relievi 
for  the  gates  of  the  baptistery,  which  gained 
for  him  Kreat  fkme  and  the  honorary  citizen- 
ship of  the  republic.  The  subject  is  Uie  lifeof 
St  John,  and  the  inddents  are  represented  in 
32  compartments.  He  desired  tlte  castle  of 
Scorpena,  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  and  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistoio.  By  order  of  the 
adventnrer  called  the  duke  of  Athens,  who  in 
1342  made  himself  by  a  eovp-d'itat  master  of 
Florence,  he  fortified  and  enlarged  the  dncal 
palace,  ornamented  the  city  wall  with  towen 
and  magnificent  gates,  and  designed  a  small 
citadel 

illDBEi  DEL  SABTO.    See  Sakto. 

ANDRES.  I.  Jakek,  a  German  theolMiaa, 
bom  at  Waiblingen  in  Wtlrtembera,  Uaroa  35, 
1G28,  died  June  T,  IGSO.  He  studied  at  Stutt- 
gart and  Ttkbingen,  and  was  ordained  a  pastor 
m  the  former  town  in  1549.  In  1657  he  b»- 
come  preacher  to  the  (»onrt  of  Duke  Obristo- 
pher  of  Wtirtemberg,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  diets  of  Ratisbon  and  Frankfort  In 
1683  he  was  ^)p<nnted  professor  of  theology 
and  chancellor  of  the  nniversity  at  TtibingeD, 
and  provost  of  the  church  of  St  George,  and 
frcHU  this  time  took  an  important  pert  in  the 
movements  and  djsonsrions  of  the  Protestant 
church.  He  was  particularly  influential  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  Formula  CimeorAuM 
as  the  common  profession  of  faith  of  the  two 
Protestant  parties.  IL  Jehaan  Taleatla,  a  voin- 
minons  German  anthbr,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, bora  at  Herrenherg,  Aug.  17,  1688,  died 
in  Stuttgart,  June  27,  1864.  After  travelling 
over  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France, 
he  filled  various  ecolesiastical  positions,  and  for 
some  time  ofilciated  at  the  chapel  of  the  duke 
ofWDrtemberg.  YiY&MythologiaOhrutianataA 
some  of  his  other  Latin  works,  have  been  partly 
tranelat«d  into  German  by  Herder  and  Sonntag; 
and  his  Citit  Ckrittianut,  sics  Peregrini  gvtm' 
dam  errantit  HetUtvUentt  (Btrasbnrg,  1610), 
was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  ot 
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Le  Mfft  C^itoym  (Geneva,  1633).  He  published 
Id  16S8  a  work  adrocatinx  republican  Christi- 
anity in  Gerrnany,  Hia  German  writings  in- 
clnde  Hvera]  poems;  among  others,  Chrutlieh 
OemiKTObingen,  1B12),  which  is  hiehlj  praised 
by  Herder,  who  declares  that  Andres  boldly 
announced  troths  in  the  ITth  centnry  whi<^ 
no  one  would  dare  to  eipreea  in  the  ISth.  He 
first  made  known  the  oMer  of  Rosioracians  in 
two  or  three  pnbUcations,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  as  its  foonder  or  inventor ;  hat  tiiia  is 
denied  by  Herder.  (See  RosiobuoluibO  His 
aatohiography,  in  Latin,  waa  published  at  Ber- 
lin in  lUa. 


ANMEC, 

Swedish  scli< 


Swedish  scholar,  bora  in  1482,  died  at  Streng- 
nia,  April  2B,  1653.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
tipon  his  retnm  to  Sweden  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  the  cathedral  at  Upsai.  Gustavas 
Vasa  made  him  bis  chancellor,  and  requested 
him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  IS40  he  was  accused  of  baTing 
concealed  bis  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  finally  escaped  by  the  payment  of 
heavy  fines.  From  that  time  he  lived  retired 
in  Streugnfts.  Hia  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  the  first  version  in  Swedish, 
was  pnbUshed  in  folio  in  1623. 

unWEAn,  AWrta,  an  Italian  punter  and  en- 
graver, Bumamed  H  Uantuano,  bom  in  Man- 
tua about  1640,  died  in  Rome  in  1328.  He  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  wood  engravinc;, 
and  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  that  branch  of  ort.  Hia  cnta  are 
printed  in  chiaroscuro,  and  his  works  have 
often  been  confounded  with  those  of  Altdorfer, 
from  his  using  a  similar  monogram.  Two  of 
bis  beat  prints  are  after  Titian's  "  Deluge  "  and 
"  Pharaoh's  Host  destroyed  in  the  Red  sea." 

iSDREiHOV  ISLUDS.  See  ALErriAK  Isl- 
ands. 

iSDEEE,  Kari  neeier,  a  German  gec^rapher, 
born  In  Hmnswick,  Oct.  30, 1808,  died  Aug.  20, 
1876.  His  studies  at  Jena  were  interrupted  by 
his  trial  (1836)  for  revolutionary  proceedings, 
and  being  acquitted,  he  thenceforward  con- 
nected himself  with  journalism.  From  1861 
he  edited  the  Ol<ibv»,  a  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical pnbllcation  at  HildburghauseD.  His 
works,  cbiefiy  relating  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, include,  besides  his  copious  contributions 
to  the  Brnnawick  periodical  Wettland  (5  vols., 
18Cl-'8),  Nbrdamenka  in  geographiiehen  und 
gachiehtliehgn  UmrUten  (2d  ed.,  Brunswick, 
1854);  Bu&not  Ayret  wid  dU  Argentini»eh« 
R^ublih  (L^\ytac,  1866);  Gtographitche  Wan- 
dtmmgen  (8  vols.,  Dresden,  1S5S);  and  Abet- 
Hnim  (1B7I).  He  was  also  the  author  of  Fer- 
lehmtf/treUm  in  Arabim  und  0»lqfrihi  (2 
ToU.,  Leipsic,  18S0-'61),  and  of  Oeographie 
de§  WetOandeU  (vol.  i.,  Stnttgart,  1868). 

ANDUDn.  L  Ffaaecm,  an  Italian  comedian 
of  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries,  chief  of  the 
celebrated  troupe  called  /  OeloH.  He  published 
Z«    bravtire   del   eapitan    Spavmito    (Venice, 
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1809),  Safionamenti  fantattiei  (1619V  and 
two  theatrical  piooea  in  Terse  (1611).  IL 
baMla,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  comic  actress 
and  as  author,  bom  in  Padua  in  1662,  died  in 
Lyons  in  1S04.  She  acquired  great  &me  not 
only  by  her  acting  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
but  by  her  varied  accomplishmenta  and  learn- 
ing, and  her  irreproachable  character.  Medals 
were  struck  in  her  honor  with  the  legend, 
j^tentafama.  Her  writings  both  in  prose  and 
verse  are  numerous,  nearly  all  relating  to  love. 
IIL  Ciavaul  BattMo,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
comedian  and  poet,  bom  in  Floreuoe  in  1676, 
died  in  Paris  about  1660.  Be«des  three  long 
and  several  shorter  poems,  he  was  the  author 
of  18  dramas,  from  one  of  which,  a  "sacred 
representation"  entitled  Adamo,  Milton  has 
been  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  plot  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  There  is,  however,  little  re- 
semblance between  the  two  works. 

ANDREOSSI,  AattiM  Fraafals,  count  d',  a 
French  general  and  savant,  bom  at  Castelnan- 
dory,  March  6,  1T61,  died  at  Hontauban,  Sept. 
10,  1828.  He  entered  the  artiUery  at  an  early- 
age,  and  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and 
in  Egypt,  where  he  took  on  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  scientific  commission.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  selected  by  Bonaparte  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  return  to  France,  aided 
him  powerfully  in  seizing  the  government,  and 
was  made  inspector  general  of  artillery  and 
engineering.  After  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he 
was  ambowsdor  to  London  in  1809,  governor  of 
Vienna,  and  afterward  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople tiB  the  restoration.  He  again  engaged 
in  politics  during  the  Hundred  Daya  (IS16),  waa 
one  of  the  commissiouers  to  treat  with  tfaa 
foreign  armies  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  aud 
thenoefortii  devotod  himself  to  scientific  par- 
suits.  He  made  important  contributions  to  the 
Memoiret  sur  VEffypte. 

UIBbSs,  Jaaa,  a  Spanish  scholar,  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Planes  in  Valencia,  Feb,  15, 
1740,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  17, 1817.  Ueeariyen- 
tered  the  society  of  the  Jesnita,  and  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Spain  in  1767  was  removed  with 
nis  companions  first  to  Corsica,  and  then  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  taught  philosophy ;  but  the 
Jesuit  college  there  waa  soon  suppreBsed  by  the 
pope,  and  he  afterward  resided  cuiefly  at  Man- 
tua and  Parma.  In  1776  he  pnbliahed  in  Ital- 
ian Saggio  delta  Jilotqfia  di  Galileo,  expound- 
ing with  fairness  the  ayatem  of  that  philoao- 
pher.  His  principal  work  ia  DeW  origine^  d^ 
progreeri  e  deUo  ttato  attvale  d^ogni  Ittttra- 
tura  (7  vols.  4to,  Parma,  1782-'99 ;  4th  ed., 
33  vols.  8vo,  Pisa,  1821).  He  became  blind  in 
1815  and  retired  to  Rome,  but  continued  his 
scientific  and  literary  pnrsoita  till  his  death- 

lliDREW,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  sepa- 
rated from  Kansas  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Platte  and  several  other 
streams;  area,  426 sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 16, IST, 
of  whom  401  were  colored.  It  bos  railroad 
communication  with  St.  Joseph.  The  soil  is 
ferlile,  and  well  adapted  to  grtun,  tobacco^ 
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,  >daoed  107,S25  biishelB  of  wheat,  l,OaG,STS 
of  com,  1T8,383  of  oats,  102,967  of  potatoes, 
1ST,66S  tbi.  of  butter,  81,826  of  wool,  and  5,941 
of  tobscoo;  value  of  animals  elaughtered, 
$463,583.     Capitol,  Savannah. 

ANDKEW,  the  name  of  three  Hungarian  kingi 
of  the  fsmilj  of  Arp&d,  the  fonnder  of  the 
Ifagjar  monarchj.— Andrew  I.,  a  consin  of  St. 
Stephen,  who  introdnced  Christianitj  among 
hia  BDbjects,  and  snccemor  of  Aba  Samnel.  In 
1016,  in  order  to  win  partisans  to  bis  claims 
to  the  crowD,  he  allowed  a  perseoation  of  the 
Christians.  He  warred  more  or  less  saccess- 
fbllr  against  Henrj  TIF.,  emperor  of  Qermanj, 
against  his  own  brother  Bela,  enpported  by 
Boleslaa  II.,  king  of  Poland,  was  defeated  by 
the  Poles  and  the  Hungarian  malcontents,  and 
died  soon  after,  in  1061.— indrew  II.,  called  the 
HierosolTittitan,  aaoended  the  throne  in  1206, 
in  a  civil  war  against  his  own  nephew,  I.adislas 
III.,  and  died  after  a  checkerwl  reign  of  80 
years.  (See  Edhoabt.)— His  third  wife  was 
Beatrice  d'Este,  who  returned  to  Italy,  and  cave 
birth  there  to  aposthuroous  son  named  Stepben, 
who  tnairied  a  rich  Venetian  lady,  Tomaaina 
Uorosini,  the  mother  of  lidrew  III,,  called  the 
Venetian.  He  succeeded  Lodislaa  IV.  in  1200, 
and  was  obliged  to  defend  his  crown  against 
the  pretensions  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  and  the 
emperor  Bndolph  of  Hapsburg,  both  of  whom 
claimed  it  as  their  special  fief,  as  well  as  against 
Charlea  Martel,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  was  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of  the 
hoaae  of  A.rp&d.  Andrew  was  victorions,  bnt 
the  disaatisSed  magnates  rused  np  a  new  pre- 
tender in  the  person  of  Charles  Robert,  son  of 
Martel;  and  Andrew  died  in  ISOl,  disgnsted 
and  mortified  by  the  rebellion.  With  him  the 
lineage  of  Arpfid  ended. 

UDREW,  Salit,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
bom  at  Bethsaida.  The  name  of  his  father 
waa  Jonas.  He  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
B^tist,  and  the  first  called  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesns  Christ,  to  whom  he  bronght  hia  brother 
Simon,  afterward  called  Peter,  and  is  hence 
called  by  some  of  the  fathers  "the  rock  before 
the  rock."  Of  bis  apostolic  labors  nothing  la 
iwd  in  the  Acts  of  tie  Apostles.  According 
to  Origen,  he  preached  in  Scythia.  St.  Jerome 
aays  that  he  preached  also  in  Achala,  and 
other  ancient  writers  say  also  in  Sogdiana, 
Colchis,  Argos,  and  Epiras.  He  is  the  princi- 
pal patron  of  Scotland.  Tradition  reports  that 
he  was  cmcified  at  Patne,  now  Patras,  in 
Aohaia,  on  a  cross  of  this  form,  x  {erux  ds- 
cu**ata),  henoe  called  St.  Andrew's  cross. 


£]nacopal  chnrch  Sontb,  bom  in  Wilkes  connty, 
G«.,  Hay  3,  1T94,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  March 
S,  18TI.    At  the  age  of  18  he  was  licensed  to 
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ond  wife  being  the  owner  of  slaves,  the  north- 
ern delegates  to  the  generiJ  conferenoe  of  1844 
jadged  that  "this  would  greatly  embarrass  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely 
prevent  it"  Accordingly,  the  mtyority  of  the 
body  resolved  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  gen- 
eral conference  that  he  should  de«st  from  the 
exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impedi- 
ment remains."  The  southern  delegates,  con- 
sidering this  a  virtual  suspension  from  the 
episcopal  office,  and  therefore  eztra-Judicial 
and  nnconstitutional,  entered  their  protest. 
The  result  was  an  amicable  dividon  of  the 
chnrch  into  two  independent  jurisdictions,  with 
an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  church 
property.  The  aonthem  division,  under  the 
name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
South,  held  a  general  conference  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  May,  1846,  at  which  time  Bishop  Sonle, 
senior  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  Bishop 
Andrew  i^ve  in  their  adherence  to  the  charcn 
South.  Bishop  Andrew  continued  to  exercise 
his  episcopal  (unctions  till  1B68,  when  he  re- 
tired f^om  active  daty  on  account  of  age.  His 
volumes  of  "Miscellanies"  and  on  "Family 
Government"  have  been  widely  circulated. 

UDKEW,  Jelm  AlMw,  Slst  governor  of  Mos- 
aaehnsetta  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  bom  in  Windham,  Me.,  May  81, 
1818,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  SO,  1867. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college.  Me.,  in  18ST, 
and  itunediately  afterward  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Boston,  where  in  1840  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the  next  20  years 
he  practised  his  profession  in  tliat  city,  his 
most  conspicuous  efforts  b«ng  called  forth  by 
causes  arising  nnder  the  furtive  slave  law  of 
1860;  and  in  1858,  having  during  the  previous 
ten  years  been  closely  identified  with  the  anti- 
slavery  party  of  Massachusetia,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from  Boston. 
In  1660  he  was  a  member  of  the  repablioan 
oonvention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency,  andin  the  same  year  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  largest  pop- 
ular vote  ever  east  for  any  candidate.  Antici- 
pating the  conflict  between  the  government  and 
the  seceding  stated  be  early  took  measures  to 
place  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  on  a  footing 
of  efficiency;  and  within  a  week  after  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  April  IS,  1861,  he  de- 
spatched five  r^ments  of  infantry,  a  battalion 
(tf  riflemen,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  the 
asistance  of  the  government.  He  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  raising  and  equipping 
the  Maasachusetts  contingent  of  three  years' 
volunteers.  He  waa  rejected  governor  of 
Mosaachusetts  In  1861,  and  made  frequent 
vidts  to  Washington  and  other  places  to  con- 
fer with  pnblic  men  on  national  affairs.  He 
took  part  in  the  conference  held  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  loyal  states  at  Altoona,  Penn., 
in  September,  1862,  and  prepared  the  address 
which  they  subsequently  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent   He  prended  at  the  first  national  Unita- 
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rian  oonrention  in  1S6C.  He  retired  from  the 
office  of  governor  in  Jannarv,  1666,  having 
poatively  declined  a  fifth  reelection,  and  re- 
mmed  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  afterward 
also  declined  an  offer  of  the  preddencj  of  An- 
tioch  college,  Ohio. 

UDEEW8,  Jmm>  PetUt,  an  English  hiatorian, 
bom  near  Newbnry,  Berkehire,  in  1787,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  6, 170T,  His  most  important 
work  (which  he  did  not  live  to  complete)  was 
his  "History  of  Great  Britaii^  connected  with 
the  Chronology  of  Europe."  The  part  publish- 
ed comraences  with  Casar'a  invasion  and  ends 
with  the  Bcoession  of  Edward  VI.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  peculiar,  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  England  occupying  one  page,  while  the 
eynchronons  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe 
IB  placed  on  the  page  opposite.  He  also  wrote 
a  oontinaation  of  Henry's  "History  of  Britain" 
to  the  Bccessiou  of  Jamea  1.  (1796),  and  on 
smosing  collection  of  "  Anecdotes"  (1T89). 

IMDREWS,  Uateltl,  an  English  eoholar  and 
prelate,  bom  in  London  in  1665,  died  in  Win- 
chester house,  Sept.  36,  16&6.  He  was  a  fa- 
TOrite  of  James  I.,  who  made  him  hie  lord 
almoner,  and  successively  bishop  of  Chichester, 
Ely,  and  Winchester,  and  a  privy  councillor; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  anthors  of  King  James's 
translation  of  the  Soriptnree.  His  Tortvra 
jWii,  a  large  4to  volume  (1609),  was  an  an- 
swer to  Bellarmine's  attack  npon  James's 
"Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings.''  Hisother 
principal  works  are  his  "XCVI  Bermons," 
"  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,"  and 
"  Posthnmons  and  Otpban  lectures,"  all  pub- 
lished alter  bis  death.  His  Praee*  Prwata 
(1 874^  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  Bible 
and  tiie  fathers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  etiU  much 
used  in  the  English  translation  ("Manual  of 
Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Tear").  His  style,  though  much 
admired  in  his  own  day,  is  qmunt,  affected,  and 
overloaded  with  imagery.  He  had  high  no- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  antiiority,  which  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  puritans.  He  was 
generally  esteemed,  however,  as  a  pious,  chari- 
table, Dpright,  and  munificent  prelate. 

ANDKU,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Ban,  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
»2m.  W,  N.W.  ofBari;  pop.  in  1871,  8l084. 
It  has  a  royal  college,  a  small  Gothic  palace, 
and  a  superb  catliedral.  The  fttvorit«  hunting 
Beat  of  Frederick  IL,  Caste!  del  Monte,  about 
12  m.  from  the  town,  is  still  an  imposing 
structure.  In  1799  Andria  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment  of  the  Frencb, 
after  a  gallant  defence. 

INBBIiXX,  Fra^vta  GilBaaM  Jteu  StaaialM,  a 
French  author,  bom  in  Strasburg,  May  6, 1759, 
died  in  Paris,  May  10,  183S.  He  studied  law, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of 
the  Abb4  Mulot  in  the  affur  of  the  diamond 
necklace.  He  welcomed  the  revolution  with 
enthusiasm,  but  on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself.  On  May  23, 1794, 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  b^an  to  study  Eng- 
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lish  literatnre,  and  several  of  his  pieces  from 
this  time  show  traces  of  his  familiarity  with 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele.  In  1796  he  waa 
made  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation,  waa 
admitted  into  the  newly  organized  national 
institnte,  and  was  awarded  a  pension  of  2,000 
franca  by  the  convention.  In  April,  1798,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  moderate  party  one  of  their 
candidates  to  the  council  of  600.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
salate  a  member,  and  afterward  secretary  and 
president  of  the  tribunate ;  but  the  first  consul 
removed  him  in  September,  1808.  After  hav- 
ing declined  the  office  of  censor,  offered  to 
him  by  Fonch6,  with  8,000  francs  salary,  ha 
aocept«d  that  of  Ubrariut  to  Joseph  Bonapart^ 
with  6,000  francs,  a  post  which  he  held  for  ten 
years.  In  1803  he  wrote  for  the  th£&tre  Lon- 
vois,  of  which  his  friend  Picard  was  the  direc- 
tor, ffehitiiiM,  ou  la  veiigtance  (Tun  tags.  Aft«r 
the  death  of  this  philosopher,  he  was  one  of 
the  habitues  of  the  famous  tnlon  of  Madame 
Helv^tins  at  AnteuiL  In  1B14  he  was  elevated 
to  the  professorship  of  French  literature  in  the 
college  of  France.  The  romantic  school  of 
literature  was  the  object  of  bis  unsparing 
attacks.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dieade*  pMUttcphiquei  et  litUraire*  (1794- 
1807).  Among  his  more  remarkable  contribu' 
tions  to  the  French  stage  are  La  ^tourdit, 
performed  with  brilliant  suooess  in  1787;  La 
tr^MM- (1804);  Moliirt  aeee  u*  amii(\^(H)\  La 
eomidierme  (1816);  and  his  tragedy  of  Bmtva 
(1880).  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  4  vols.,  1817-'2S,  and  in  6  vols.,  1898. 

iNDMSCDS,  or  FKidf  PUllp,  a  native  of 
Adramyttium,  of  humble  origin,  who  in  154B.  C. 
asBum^  the  name  of  Philip,  proclaiming  him- 
self the  natural  son  of  Perseua,  the  last  kiiw 
of  Maoedon,  whom  he  strikingly  resemble£ 
He  applied  for  help  to  Demetrius  Soter, 
brother-in-law  of  Perseus,  who  delivered  bun 
to  the  Romans.  Escaping  from  Rome  to 
Thrace,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove  the  Ro- 
mans out  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  (149X 
but  was  checked  at  Thermopylm  and  drivea 
back  by  Scipio  Nawca.  He  soon  afterward 
defeated  and  slew  the  Roman  pnetor  Juventdua. 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Macedon,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Carthage,  In  148  he  waa 
twice  defeated  by  Q.  Ctecilius  MetelJus  (who 
was  henoe  snmamed  Macedonious),  fled  to  the 
Thracian  king  Byzas,  was  by  him  delivered  to 
the  Romans,  and,  after  gracing  the  triumph  of 
Metellus  at  Rome,  was  executed  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  146. 

AMDKOCLCS,  a  Roman  fOave  of  the  early  part 
of  the  first  century,  of  whom  Aulus  Gelliaa 
says  that  having  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  bia 
master  and  been  recaptured,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  circaa ; 
but  a  lion  which  had  been  let  loose  npon 
him  recognized  him  as  a  man  who  bad  once 
relieved  it  of  a  thorn  in  its  foot,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  caress  him.  The  emperor  or- 
dered Androdus  to  be  pardoned,  and  presented 
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with  the  lion,  which  he  need  afterward  to  lead 
■bout  Borne. 

jUn>IOIDES>    See  ArTDMATON. 

ilDKOUGHE,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  king 
of  Oilician  Theb«  and  wife  of  Hector,  bj  whom 
Ae  bad  a  son  named  Scamandrius  or  AatTanaz. 
She  Icet  her  fkther  and  her  seven  brothers  at 
the  capture  of  Thebe,  her  hnsband  in  the 
defenoe  of  Troy,  and  her  son  on  the  fall  of  the 
latter  city,  when  she  became  the  prize  of 
Pyrrhofl,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  bods,  MoIossub,  Pielins,  and  Perga- 
lUDs.  On  the  death  of  PTrrbne  she  became  the 
wife  of  Helenna,  brother  of  Hector  and  roler 
trf  Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epiras,  by  whom  she  bad 
a  son  colled  Oeatrinos. 

IHBBOMEDi,  a  mythical  princees,  daughter 
of  Gephena  the  Ethiopian  king  and  Casaiopea. 
Her  mother  having  boasted  that  the  beauty  of 
her  daughter  anrpassed  that  of  the  nereids, 
the  latter  prevuled  on  Neptnne  to  afBiot  the 
country  with  a  deluge  and  a  sea  monster.  The 
oracle  of  Ammon  promiaed  that  if  Andromedf, 
was  surrendered  to  the  monster,  Ethiopia 
should  be  released.  The  princess  waa  chuned 
to  a  rock  by  the  shore,  and  reaoned  by  Perseus, 
who  slew  the  monst«r  and  married  Andro- 
meda. Phineus,  to  whom  she  had  previoualy 
been  promised,  attempted  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials  to  slay  Perseus  and  carry 
off  the  bride,  but  waa  himself  killed  with  all 
bis  associates.  After  her  death,  Androme^ 
was  translated  to  the  firmament  and  placed 
among  the  stars. 

AIDRONICVS,  the  name  of  fonr  emperors  of 
Constantinople. — IMtmIcu  I,  CeaaMM,  grand- 
son of  A1b*ib  I.,  bom  in  1110,  died  Sept.  13, 
IISS.  He  distdngnished  himself  by  his  martial 
ability,  disaolnle  oondnot,  and  romontJo  adven- 
taree.  In  his  youth  he  served  against  the 
Turks,  waa  for  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  was 
■fterward  appointed  to  the  military  command 
of  Oilicia.  He  besieged  HopsnestJa,  and  though 
faiscampaign  was  unsuccesdiil,  he  waa  rewarded 
by  his  coosin  the  emperor  Manuel  with  new  hon- 
ors. He  engaged  in  a  treasonable  corrospon- 
dence  with  the  king  of  Hangary,  and  was  im- 
prisoned twelve  years  in  a  tower  of  the  palace. 
£scaping  after  two  nnsnocessful  attempts,  he 
reached  Kiev  in  Raasia,  persooded  the  grand 
duke  Taroalav  to  form  an  aUiance  with  Manuel 
mfftioA  the  Hungarians,  and  for  this  was  par- 
d«med,  but  was  anerward  exiled  to  a  command 
on  the  Oilioian  frontier.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
of  adventurers,  he  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  roving  lawlessly  through 
Fergia  and  Turkey,  at  length  f  zed  his  residence 
at  (Enoe,  a  oity  of  Pontus.  On  the  death  of 
Kanoet  the  [Kipulaoe  c&Ued  him  to  the  pnrple. 
He  put  to  deaui  the  son  and  widow  of  Manoel 
(1183),  but  was  strict  in  dispenung  jostice 
among  the  people.  A  popolar  rlMng  in  favor 
of  his  kinsman  Isaac  Angolus  put  an  end  to 
his  career,  and  he  waa  murdered  by  the 
populace  with  slow  tortures.— ialrMltis  II. 
1,  the  Elder,  bom  in  1268,  died  Feb. 
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IS,  18S3.  He  was  crowned  emperor  in  his 
ISth  year,  and  held  the  title  nine  years  as  the 
colleague,  and  from  1283  to  1828  as  the  sno- 
ceseor  of  his  father  Michael.  In  his  reign 
Osmso,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
efTeeted  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and  advanced 
within  sight  of  Constantinople.  Andronicns 
invited  for  his  asnstance  n'om  the  west  a 
multitude  of  Catalans,  who  defeated  the  Turks 
in  two  great  battles,  bat  were  themselvea 
driven  out  only  after  great  trouble.  His  own 
grandson,  Andronioua  III.,  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  in  1838,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  mon- 
astery, where  he  died  four  years  uterward, — 
ABdnalcis  III.  Palaalagis,  the  Younger,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1206,  died 
June  IS,  1841.  He  revolted  against  his  grand- 
father in  1331,  was  made  bis  colleagne  in  1386, 
but  agidn  revolted  and  deposed  him  in  1888. 
He  reconqnered  Chios  from  the  Genoese 
(1839),  and  took  Epirus  from  the  Albanians 
(1S87).  In  laao  the  Tnrks  took  Niooa  and 
made  it  their  capital,  and  Andronicus  joined 
the  fruitless  alliance  <tf  the  western  powers 
against  them.  Ha  was  also  at  war  with  tho 
Catalans  in  Greece,  and  more  successftiUy  with 
the  Bulgarians,  Eiptohak  Tartars,  and  Servians. 
His  internal  aamtnistrstion  was  moderate  and 
conciliatory.  He  left  the  empire  and  his  in&nt 
heir  John  under  the  guardianship  of  Jolm  Con- 
tacnzenns. — lidrealcas  IT.  PaltDaiagas,  grandson 
of  the  preoeding^  governed  the  empire  in  the 
absence  of  his  father  John  VI.,  afterward  con- 
spired with  the  son  of  the  sultan  Murad  to 
murder  their  fathers,  and  was  captured  and 
partially  blinded.  Escaping  from  a  long  im- 
prisoument  by  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  he 
brought  abont  a  division  of  the  empire  between 
bis  father  and  himself,  Andronicns  making 
Selymbria  his  capital.  The  dates  of  these 
events  are  very  uncertdn.  On  the  death  of 
John  VI.  in  1891,  Andronicns  gave  way  to  his 
brother  Manuel  IL,  and  died  a  monk. 

liniRWnnjS.  I.  liriis,themo3tancientofthe 
Latin  poets,  died  aboat  381  B.  0.  He  was  an 
Italian  Greek,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
made  the  slave  of  M.  Livins  Salinator.  His 
master  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  with  it  hta 
own  name  of  Livins.  Andronicus  then  settled 
in  Rome,  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  became  a  volnminons  writer 
of  dramatic  and  other  poetry.  Bnt  few  frag- 
ments of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ua  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  DOntzer  (Ber- 
lin, 1888).  Cicero  considered  them  not  worth 
reading.  Horace  avows  that  he  would  have 
contemplated  their  destruction  with  r^jet 
II.  Of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  Ist  century  B.  C. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  to  which  he  gave  that  arrange- 
ment which  is  to  a  great  extent  retained  in  the 
present  editions.  He  wrote  a  general  work  on 
Aristotle,  which  contained  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  his  writings,  and  commentaries  on 
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some  of  hia  phjaiaai,  roetaphyBiciil,  and  logical 
treatises,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

1KDB06,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the  archipel- 
ago, the  northernmost  of  the  Cjclades,  21  hj 
8iD.;  pop.  in  ISTO,  1S,GT4.  It  is  mountainous, 
bat  has  many  fertile  vallejs,  yielding  wine, 
oil,  ulk,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  Andro,  or  Cas- 
tro, the  capital,  is  sitnated  on  a  shallow  har- 
bor on  the  E.  coast;  pop.  6,000.  The  Andri- 
ana  snbmitted  to  the  Persians  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  hj  Xerxes,  and  snbseqaentlj,  afWr 
some  resistance,  to  the  Athenians.  Still  later, 
the  island  was  aaccessivelj  annexed  to  Macfr- 
don,  Pergarans,  and  Rome. 

ANHUW,  an  island  of  the  Bahamaa,  giving 
name  to  a  small  group  of  islands  which  are 
bat  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  passages  between 
which  are  intricate  and  difficult.  The  main 
idand,  20  m.  W.  of  New  Providence,  is  of 
irregular  shape,  65  m.  long  and  45  m.  wide. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  salt-water  marshes 
and  fresh-water  swamps,  in  which  there  are  a 
flaw  elevated  oases  bearing  eicelleat  cedar  tim- 
ber. It  has  a  population  of  abont  800,  nearly 
all  colored,  a  school,  and  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing one  member  to  the  Bahamas  assembly. 

INDKOS,  Sir  Eteud,  an  English  colonial 
governor,  born  in  London,  Dec.  6,  16ST,  died 
there,  Feb.  24,  1T14.  He  was  brought  up  at 
court,  his  father  being  an  officer  of  the  royal 
honaebold.  He  was  a  ra^or  in  Prince  Ru- 
pert's dragoons,  and  in  lflT4  snoceeded  his 
tUber  as  bailiff  of  Guernsey.    In  the  same 

?iar  be  was  commissioned  governor  of  New 
ork,  and  received  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch 
after  their  brief  repossession  of  it.  He  admin- 
istered its  affaire  in  the  interest  of  the  duke  of 
York,  was  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
earronnding  colonies  and  with  the  French  in 
Canada  by  his  eitenaive  churns  to  Jnrisdio- 
tion,  and  in  IflBO  seized  the  government  of 
East  Jeraey,  deposing  Philip  Carteret.  Be 
was  recalled  to  England  in  1681,  cleared  him- 
self of  several  charges  preferred  against  him, 
and  retired  to  Gnornsey.  New  England  hav- 
ing been  consolidated,  Andros  was  appointed 
its  governor  genera!  in  1686,  cnder  instmotions 
which,  while  establishing  religions  toleration, 
forbade  al!  printing,   and  autherized  him  to 

S point  and  remove  bis  own  conncil,  and  with 
sir  consent  to  enact  laws,  levy  taxes,  and 
control  the  militia.  Carrying  out  these  in- 
Btruotions  in  a  despotic  manner,  his  govern- 
ment soon  became  very  odious  to  the  colonists. 
Oonneoticnt  having  held  out  agunst  him,  he 
appeared  in  the  coanail  chamber  at  Hartford 
with  on  armed  guard  in  OctolMT,  1687,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  its  charter,  which 
b  sfud  to  have  been  prevented  by  its  sudden 
removal  and  concealment  in  a  hollow  tree 
af^rward  celebrated  as  the  charter  oak.  Con- 
temporary documents,  however,  seem  to  prove 
that  no  sneh  event  occnrred,  that  Andros  really 
possessed  himself  of  the  original  charter,  and 
that  a  duplicate  had  been  concealed  some  time 
previoasly.    (See  Brodbead's  "  History  of  New 
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York,"  voL  ii.,  pp.  4T2-'3.)  In  1688  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  bis  jnria- 
diction,  and  Frands  Nicholson  was  app<nnt«d 
lientenont  governor  there.  On  the  news  of 
the  revolntion  in  England,  the  people  of  Boa- 
ton  imprisoned  Andros  and  several  of  his 
officers,  April  1&  1689,  and  the  New  England 
colonies  restored  their  former  governments, 
while  Jacob  Leisler  usurped  authority  in  New 
York.  {See  LaiSLBtt.)  In  July  be  was  sent  to 
England  by  order  c^  King  William,  with  « 
committee  of  accusers,  but  was  acquitied  with- 
out a  formal  trioL  In  1692  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  where  be  mode  himself  ccon- 
paratively  popular,  bnt  was  removed  in  1698 
throagh  the  influence  of  Commissary  Blair. 
In  lT04-'6  he  was  governor  of  Guernsey.  In 
1691  Andros  pnbli^ed  a  narrative  of  tua  pro- 
ceedings in  New  England,  which  was  repnb- 
liahed  in  1778. 

iNDgOSCOGGIir,  a  8.  W.  connty  of  Maine; 
area,  400  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6G,8Se.  Ithasa 
fertile  soil,  and  in  agriculture  ranks  among  the 
foremost  in  the  state.  TheproductionainlSTO 
were  7,800  bushels  of  wheat,  72,S44  of  com, 
20,404  of  bariey,  96,413  of  oats,  871,391  of  po- 
tatoes, 48,60S  lbs.  of  wool,  669,218  of  butter, 
179,868  of  cheese,  and  60,787  tons  of  hay. 
The  county  baa  fine  water  power  at  Lewistmi, 
produced  by  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Little  AndroscOf^n  rivers,  and  there  ore 
numerous  manufacturing  estabiishmenta.  The 
Portland  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  iwlroad, 
and  the  Maine  Central  and  other  linea,  traverse 
the  connty.  In  1870  there  were  8,183  children 
attending  sohooL    Capital,  Aahnm. 

ANDROSCOGGU,  or  ImtliMggbi,  a  river  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  It  ts  formed  in 
CoOs  county,  N.  H.,  near  the  Maine  boundary, 
by  the  union  of  the  Margalloway  river  with  the 
outlet  of  Umbagog  lake,  flows  5.  to  tbe  White 
mountains,  and  making  a  sharp  bend  to  the  £. 
about  lat.  44°  20',  enters  the  state  of  Maine,  and 
joins  the  Kennebec  river  at  Merry  Meeting  bay, 
abont  18  m.  above  the  entrance  of  that  river 
into  the  ocean.  Its  length  is  167  m.,  66  of 
which  are  in  New  Hampshire. 

AKIIBTANl,  lleundre,  a  French  champion  of 
Italy,  bom  in  1797,  died  in  January,  1863.  Ho 
was  an  officer  of  the  French  army  till  1814, 
and  subsequently  joining  the  Italian  revoln- 
tjonista,  he  became  a  fellow  prisoner  of  Silvio 
Pellico  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  and  wrot« 
graphic  MamoiTM  d'lm  priKmnier  d'etat  (!) 
vols.,  Paris,  1887-'8 ;  4th  ed.,  1862).  He  took 
part  in  the  French  revolution  of  1846,  and  in 
1869  was  commissary  general  to  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Lombardy, 

ANDIJJAB,  or  ladna^  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  province  of  Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  60  m,  E.  N.  E.  of  Cdrdova; 
pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  a  comparatively 
wealthy  and  very  industrious  place,  its  indua- 
try  consisting  chiefly  in  alcarroMt,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  jars  made  of  red  and  white  clay  found 
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En  the  nei^borhood,  and  hif^ly  esteemed  fbr 
the  power  of  keeping  water  coal  In  hot 
weather.  The  vicinitj  Aimiahes  an  eitraor- 
dmarf  ahnudunce  of  whe&t^  barlej,  oil,  wine, 
and  honey.  The  town  contains  several  mon- 
asteries. It  is  supposed  to  be  near  t^e  mte  of 
the  ancient  lUitnrgiB  or  Fornm  Jolinm.  The 
capitulation  of  Baylen,  so  called  from  the 
neighboring  place  of  that  niune,  which  was  the 
opening  of  Che  French  disasters  in  the  Peninsn- 
Isr  war,  was  fligned  in  Andijar  in  Jnly,  1808, 
after  severe  fighting  aronnd  the  town. 

IHEfiADl,  a  British  West  Indian  island,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Virgin  group  And  of  the 
Leaser  Antilles,  16  m.  N.  of  Virgin  Gorda; 
length  10  m.,  greatest  breadth  4^  m.  It  has 
bnt  few  inhabitants,  who  produce  some  cotton 
■nd  food,  and  large  qnimtities  of  salt  from  salt 
ponds.  There  is  abundance  of  f^sh  water. 
Nmnerons  shipwrecks  occur,  especially  on  a 
reef  extending  8.  E.  and  8.  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  ialuid. 

Um^  Ds^liljii ,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  In 
Toulouse  about  1679,  died  about  1780.  He 
acqmred  great  &me  by  his  invention  of  the 
probe  and  syringe  still  linown  by  his  name, 
and  is  also  celebrated  for  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  and  fistula  lachrymalis,  upon 
which  ha  pnblished  treatises.  At  the  begin- 
nine  of  the  18th  century  he  served  as  surgeon 
in  uie  Austrian  army,  and  in  1710  established 
himself  at  Genoa. 

iSEaOMETHt  (Gr.  im/iof,  wind,  and  /lirpov, 
measure),  an  instnunent  for  meaaaring  the 
foroe  of  the  wind.  Attention  waa  first  given 
to  this  sabject  by  Dr.  Croune  in  Ifltt?,  and  in- 
Btnunenta  were  contrived  by  him  and  hj  Wol- 
finsaod  others  in  the  last  centnry.  Theeehave 
sU  pven  place,  however,  to  recent  inventions 
of  more  perfect  construction.  The  first  at- 
tempts were  to  measure  the  force  of  the  wind 
by  its  pressure  upon  a  vertical  plane,  kept  in 
poeilion  by  a  spring  or  by  a  w^ht  suspended 
by  a  oord  wound  around  a  conical  spiral  axis, 
which  weight  the  wind  would  raise  more  or 
less  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
Tortical  plane.  A  bag  of  air  opening  into  a 
glass  tube  which  was  shaped  like  the  letter  U, 
and  contained  a  flnid  which  by  compression  of 
ttie  bag  was  forced  down  one  leg  and  np  the 
other,  was  another  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose.  Another  form  of  it  was  to  dispense 
witn  the  bag  and  turn  one  extremity  of  the 
tabe  against  the  wind,  expanding  it  to  a  ttinnel 
shape,  so  that  the  wind  might  blow  directly 
into  it  and  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
Tlie  tnbe  was  drawn  oot  to  a  small  diameter  in 
the  curve  at  the  bottmn,  so  as  to  check  the 
sadden  fluctuationa  caused  by  irregular  blasts 
of  wind.  By  means  of  this  simple  instrument, 
Dr.  Lind,  who  invented  it,  ascertained  the 
foroe  of  the  wind  at  different  velocities  by  the 
hed^t  of  the  column  of  water  r^sed  by  it.  A 
gentle  breeze,  moving  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four 
miles  an  hour,  raises  a  column  of  water  fy  of 
an  inch,  which  ia  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
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H  ounces  opon  a  square  foot.  A  high  wind 
moving  8S^  miles  per  hour  raises  the  column  1 
inch,  with  a  pressure  of  nearly  5^  pounds  on 
the  square  foot.  A  column  of  S  inches  indicates 
a  pressure  of  IBi  pounds,  and  a  velocity  ex- 
ceeding Q6t  miles  an  hour.  At  9  inches  the 
wind  is  a  violent  hurricane  moving  ST^  miles 
an  hour,  and  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  square 
foot  of  48J  pounds.  The  atmospheric  presauro 
being  a  little  over  2,000  pounds  on  the  square 
foot,  or  equal  to  a  column  of  water  88  feet 
high,  the  greatest  force  exerted  by  the  wind  is 
feeble  in  comparison  with  this.— A  more  com- 
plicated apparatus  ^hs  invented  by  Dr.  Whew- 
ell,  and  another  by  Mr.  Osier,  both  of  which 
have  been  used  in  England  at  the  meteoro- 
logical obeerratories  and  government  institu- 
tions. Both  are  eelf- registering,  and  deter- 
mine the  fbrce  of  the  wind  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  a  windmill  fly,  the  axis  of  which 
by  perpetual  screws  and  toothed  wheels  is 
connected  with  the  registering  pencil.  In 
WheweU's  instrument  the  windmill  with  its 
wheels  and  vane  is  on  a  horizontal  plate,  which 
revolves  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  oylinder. 
The  pencil  ia  attached  to  a  little  block  of  wood 
or  nut,  through  which  passes  a  screw  from  the 
horizontal  plate  above  to  a  circular  rim  below 
the  cylinder,  all  which  revolves  around  the 
cylinder  as  the  wind  changes.  A  straight  rod 
also  goes  through  the  pencil  block  or  nut,  np 
and  down  which  it  slides  as  the  screw  tnma. 
According  as  the  wind  blows  gently  or 
strongly,  this  screw  turns  slowly  or  fast,  and 
carries  tiie  pencil  down  the  cylinder  at  a  pro- 
portional rate.  Itspoint  reaches  thesurfsce  of 
Uie  cyhnder  and  marks  upon  it  its  position,  and 
as  tlie  frame  turns  with  the  change  of  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  course  of  the  wind  is  registered 
upon  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  by  vertical  linesinto  16  or  83 
eqnal  parts  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  This  instrument  ia  deficient  in  not 
recording  the  time  during  which  each  wind 
blows,  nor  the  times  of  its  dianges,  nor  its  force 
at  any  particular  moment.  It  merely  gives  the 
order  at  the  changes,  and  the  entire  quantity 
that  blows  from  each  point  This  is  known  bv 
the  vertical  length  of  the  pencil  mark  in  each 
division  of  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  the 
courses.  It  is  defective  also  by  the  friction  of 
its  machinery.  Osier's  instrument,  constrncted 
on  similar  principles,  is  more  complioatod  than 
Whewell's.  Its  raster  is  divided  by  lines  into 
spaces,  which  represent  the  24  boors  of  the 
tiie  day,  and  in  these  spaces  pencils  inscribe 
lines,  one  of  which  indicates  the  direction,  an- 
other the  presBure  of  the  wind,  and  a  third, 
connected  with  a  rain  gauge,  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  baa  fallen  at  every  hour.  The  re- 
gister moves  along  by  clockwork  under  the 
pencils,  and  at  the  meteorological  observatory 
at  Greenwich  a  new  one  is  employed  every 
day.  In  the  royal  exchange  in  London  one  of 
these  instruments  is  in  use  with  a  re^ster  made 
to  last  a  week.     By  tlie  lines  inscribed  on  the 
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re^Bter  the  integral  or  qoantit?  of  the  wind 

can  be  calculated  that  has  blown  to  each  point 
of  the  compass  daring  the  periods  of  the  obser- 
vations; and  thence  the  resultant,  or  average 
effect  of  all  the  winds. — The  instrument  noir 
in  nse  in  the  United  States  office  for  weather 
reports  is  Robinson's  anemometer,  which  oon- 
UBts  of  four  horUontal  arms  (see  figure)  radiat- 


ing from  a  central  point,  at  which  is  a  vertical 
axis  of  revolution.  A  hollow  hemispherical 
cnp  is  attached  to  each  arm  in  such  roanner 
that  when  the  wind  is  pre««Dg  upon  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  cup  on  one  arm,  the  cup  on  the 
opposite  arm  presents  its  convex  side  toward 
the  wind.  The  wind  eierts  more  pressure 
on  the  concave  side  than  on  the  convex,  and 
hence  causes  the  arms  to  revolve.  The  rate  of 
revolntion  per  minute  gives  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.    Each  instrument  hss  to  bo  tested  bj 

Jla^ng  it  upon  a  moving  body  on  a  calm  day. 
Q  this  way  it  is  easily  found  what  the  number 
of  revolutions  is  which  the  instroment  will 
give  for  any  velocity;  it  is  tben  placed  upon  a 
nigh  building,  and  its  axis  attached  to  a  re- 
cording apparatus  similar  to  thai  described 
a1>ove. — Biram's  anemometer  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  and  registering  the  quantities  of 
air  which  circulate  through  the  passages  of 
mines.  It  was  invented  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  house  of  commons,  that  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument   should  be  adopted  as   a 

frecaution  against  the  explosions  in  coal  mines. 
t  is  a  disk  of  a  foot  diameter,  made  to  revolve 
when  placed  in  a  current  of  air,  and  ftimished 
witii  registering  wheels  lilie  those  upon  a  gas 
meter.  Any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  having  chai^  of  supplying  the  required 
current  of  A'esh  air  is  thus  readily  detected. 

JtHEMONE  (Or.  ivciio^,  wind,  as  many  species 
grow  in  elevated  windy  places),  a  genus  of 

Giants  of  the  family  of  rarmtteulaefa,  Jnssien. 
he  leaves  of  the  stem  are  generally  ternate, 
forming  an  involucre  which  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tant trora  the  flower;  the  calyx  corolJa-Iike, 
with  from  G  to  IS  colored  petals,  longer  than 
the  stamens;  carpels  numerous,  ending  in  per- 
sistent stylus.  About  SO  species  are  cnltivated 
on  acQpunt  of  their  beauty,  snoceeding  best  in 
light  loamy  soils.  They  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision, offsets,  and  seeds;  the  greenhouse  species 
from  cuttings  in  light  loam  under  glass.  The 
colors  of  the  fiowers  predominate  in  the  follow- 
ing order  one  over  the  other:    white,  yellow. 


L  place  in  the  garden  a 


of  beeutiflil  green  color;  involucre  groen,  and 
distant  abont  |  ftwn  the  flower :  stem  atniiehC, 
light;  flowers  globose,  petals  large,  ronnded, 
with  an  unguis  (nail)  of  different  color.  Th« 
native  countries  of  the  species  are,  in  order  of 
prevalence,  Europe,  especially  the  south,  North 
America,  Siberia,  the  rest  of  Asia,  South  Amer- 
ica, Sonth  Africa.  The  most  valned  are:  Th« 
A.  lu>rUnHt  and  itellata,  often  flowering  th« 
second  year,  eamly  doubled  by  culture ;  flower- 
ing fh)m  mid-April  to  the  end  of  May.  A. 
pwonina,  of  Europe ;  root  tnberoua;  flowera 
purple;  attains  a  foot  in  height;  a  variety  is 
crimson  with  green  centre.  A.  ranunt'aloidt*, 
of  Europe,  about  6  inches  high.  A.  open- 
nina ;  leaves  bitemate;  many  narrow,  bine 
petals.  A.  nareiu^folia,  of  Switzerland ;  10 
inches:  nmbellated  purplish  and  yellow.  A. 
tit}folta,  of  Nepaul,  japoniea,  and  elegant  (also 
from  Japan),  recommend  themselves  by  thur 
strong  and  tall  frame  (1\  to  S  feet),  and  by  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  A.  eapentu  or  arb»rea; 
stem  woody,  though  hut  ?  inches  high ;  flowers 
reddish  outside,  white  inside.  A.  jntUatUlA, 
common  in  Europe;  10  inches  high;  flowera 
large  violet;  foliage  hairy.  A.  eor&naria,  of 
Asia  Minor ;  hard  to  be  raised  fVom  seed  in  this 
country. — A  new  genus  has  been  separated 
from  the  anemone,  under  the  name  of  hepatUa, 
to  which  belongs  the  heantitbl  species  common- 
ly called  anemone  that  adorns  onr  forests  in 
early  spring;  leaves  leatjiery,  dark  green  on 
the  npper  side,  liver-brown  on  the  lower; 
flowers  numerous,  of  all  shades  of  white  and 
bluish  purple.  Both  are  allied  to  the  clematids, 
hellebores,  octeas,  and  crowfoota,  with  which 
theyfbrmthe41  genera  a! ranuneulaeea.  The 
hepa^ca  was  employed  of  old  in  liver  com- 
plaints, itam  the  belief  in  its  sympathy  with 
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that  orgsn.  Pnlsatilla  ia  &  mach  used  remedy 
in  the  hom»opBthic  materia  medioo. 

UHH)SC0PE(6r.  ivi/io(,  wind,  and miMnlv,  to 
look),  a  wind  indicator,  or  weatAercock.  The 
term  is,  however,  only  applied  when  the 
weathercock  is  attached  to  a  spindle  which 
piwes  from  the  vane  In^  an  apartment  beiow, 
and  there  bj  an  index  apon  a  compass  dial  in- 
dicatea  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows.  Fur 
expressing  this  direction  the  plan  has  l>eeii 
adopted  of  dividing  the  Treat  circle  of  the  hori' 
ion  into  82  parts  of  1 1  IG'  each,  and  callioK 
the  directions  of  the  wind  snccesaiTelT :  N.,  N. 
bj  E.,  N.  N.  E.,  N.  E.  bj  N.,  N.  E.,  N.  E.  by 
E.,  E.  N.  E.,  E.  by  N.,  E.,  E.  by  8.,  E.  8.  E., 
8.  E.  by  E.,  8.  E.,  8.  E.  by  8.,  8.  8.  E.,  8.  by 
E.,  8.,  S.  by  W.,  8.  8.  W.,  8.  W.  by  a,  8.  W., 
8.  W.  by  W.,  TP.  8.  W.,  W.  by  8.,  W.,  W.  by 
K,  W.  N.  W.,  N.  W.  by  W.,  N.  W.,  N.  W.  by 
N.,  N.  N.  W.,  N.  by  W.,  N.  The  latest  im- 
prorement  of  the  anemoscope  is  to  attach  a 
recording  clockwork  to  the  dial  plate,  so  that 
not  only  the  direction  of  the  wind,  bnt  the 
time  that  it  blows  in  any  direction,  is  perma- 
nently recorded.  Snch  an  arrangement  a  now 
in  operation  at  the  meteorological  obserTatory 
in  the  Central  Park,  New  York. 

AREKlIk  I.  Fdke,  on  Italian  mndoian,  bom 
in  Rome  about  1S60,  died  abont  1680.  In 
1694  he  succeeded  Polestrina  as  composer  of 
the  pontifical  chapel.  A  great  nnmber  of  tus 
compositions  have  been  published,  and  his  nn- 
pnbhshed  nieces  have  been  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  boailica  of  the  Vatican  and  in 
the  pontifjcal  chapel.  IL  Gtoviiil  FraMMH^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Borne  about 


and  subsequently  a  teacher  of  music  at  the  Ro- 
man seminaiT.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian 
composers  who  made  use  of  quavers,  semi-qua- 
very and  demi-semi-qoavers.  Many  of  his 
musical  oompontions  have  been  published. 

ASBMUk    Bee  BARonm. 

ASBMOL  a  Welsh  bard,  who  was  the  leader 
a  tin  medueval  Britons  in  the  battle  of  Ca^ 
trseth,  and  who  celebrated  in  heroic  verse  the 
deeds  of  that  day.  His  work  is  still  preserved 
in  the  literature  of  Wales.  He  died  about  GTO. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  poet  was  either  identi- 
cal with  or  the  brother  of  the  historian  Gildaa. 

IHEDRISM  (Gr.  iitvpaiti6t,  a  wldemng  or  ex- 
tension), a  term  used  in  surgery  to  signify  a 
vascular  tumor  or  enlargement,  arising  from 
the  morbid  dint^ntion  of  an  artery  It  is  much 
more  common  in  some  arteries  than  othera,  but 
any  artery  of  the  body  is  liable  to  it.  The  cor- 
responding disease  and  enlargement  of  a  vein  is 
termed  varix.  An  artery  is  composed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes  which  form  the  walls  of  a 
strong,  elastic,  and  distensible  tube.  In  a 
healthy  state,  the  tube  maintains  a  certun  di- 
ameter under  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood ; 
bat  when  the  walls  of  an  artery  become  dis- 
eased, they  yield  before  the  constant  pressnra 
of  the  dranlating  finid,  oanung  the  diseased 


lai^ea  as  the  diseased  walls  distend ; 
inner  and  middle  coats,  beins  less  resisting  than 
the  outer,  especially  in  a  diseased  state,  give 
way  and  burst,  leaving  the  outer  coat  alone  to 
form  the  walls  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  This 
admits  of  a  considerable  amount  of  dist«utioD ; 
bnt  it  eventaaliy  barsts,  and  then  the  nnre- 
Btruned  current  gushes  out  with  violence,  and 
the  patient  die«  from  loss  of  blood.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  dense  cellular  sheath  of  the  arte- 
ry, though  very  distensible,  is  strong  enough  to 
retain  the  blood  for  a  time  after  the  rupture  of 
the  proper  walls  of  the  artery,  and  the  aneuris- 
mal sac  may  thus  be  very  much  enlai^^  and 
not  ^ve  rise  to  fatal  hEemorrhage.  At  times, 
in  fact,  this  external  sac  allows  the  ruptured 
walls  within  to  partially  collapse ;  the  current 
flows  as  usual ;  the  blood  in  the  external  tao 
coagulates  and  forms  a  clot  aronnd  the  ruptured 
part  beneath ;  the  clot  increases  from  ite  stag- 
nant state  outside  the  current,  and  eventwdly 
plugs  up  even  the  ruptured  parts,  extending 
mto  the  diseased  artery  and  plug^ng  up  the 
tube,  thus  forcing  the  cnrrent  to  flow  more 
abundantly  through  collateral  channels,  enlarg- 
ing the  walla  of  neighboring  arteriia,  and  form- 
ing a  spontaneous  cure  for  the  original  disease. 
This  is  a  very  rare  occnrrenoe.  The  tumor 
usually  enlarges  by  degrees,  preedng  uptm  the 
nerves  and  tissues  near  it,  and  canvng  pain  as 
well  aa  abeorption  of  the  soft  or  bony  stmo- 
tnres  against  which  it  presses.  An  aneurismal 
tumor  always  polsates  strongly,  and  can  gen- 
erally be  distinguished  from  sll  other  tumors 
by  diis  oharaoteriatio  feature.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  an  artery  pulsating  be- 
neath an  abscess  or  an  ordinary  tumor  causes 
the  latter  to  simulate  to  some  extent  this  pul- 
sating character,  and  hence  arise  at  times 
errors  of  diagnods  of  a  serious  character;  real 
aneurisms  have  been  mistaken  for  abscesses 
lying  upon  a  pulsating  arterv,  and  when 
opened  under  this  impression  to  let  out  pus,  the 
blood  has  gushed  out  from  an  aneurismal  tn< 
mor,  and  the  error  has  proved  fataL  Rnysch 
relates  that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tamer  near 
the  heel,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  an  aneurism, 
and  the  luemorrhage,  tJiough  stopped  at  last, 

Ced  the  life  of  the  patient  in  great  danger, 
rbaave  was  consulted  by  a  patient  on  a 
swelling  of  the  knee,  and,  suspecting  it  to  be 
an  aneurism,  cautioned  him  against  naving  it 
opened ;  but  it  was  opened  by  another  peraoq, 
and  the  man  died  on  the  spot  It  is  said  that 
Ferrand,  the  head  surgeon  of  tlie  H6tel  Dieu  in 
Paris,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  ab- 
scess, plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling, 
and  killed  the  patient.  Such  mistakes,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  happen  now,  as  all  the  best 
works  on  snreery  give  ample  inatrnctions  on 
the  means  of  diagnosis  in  this  and  other  imfwr- 
tant  diseases. — The  care  of  aneurism  conasts 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  artery,  by  passing  a  ligature  around  the 
sound  portion  of  the  vessel  at  some  distance 
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above  the  locality  of  the  tamor.  The  merit  of 
this  method  of  cure  u  dne  to  tlia  celebrated 
Jobo  Hunter,  who,  observing  that  the  old 
practice  of  passing  the  ligature  apon  the  arter; 
immediatelj  above  the  tomor  often  failed,  was 
led  t«  think  that  the  arterial  walls,  being  dis- 
eased near  the  tumor,  could  not  sustain  the 
process  of  mflatmnation  necessary  to  cause  the 
tissues  b)  adhere ;  end  consequently  he  under- 
took to  tie  the  femoral  arter;  in  a  ease  of  pop- 
Hteal  aneurism,  and  was  perfectly  guocessftil. 
Since  then  his  method  has  been  universally 
adopted.  Becently  many  attempts  have  been 
made,  some  of  them  with  considerable  success, 
to  produce  a  similar  result,  either  by  contjnn- 
ous  pressm'C  over  the  artery  kept  up  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  by  a  ligature  applied  temporarily  to 
the  artery  and  withdrawn  as  soon  aa  coacula- 
tJon  has  taken  place  in  the  aneurism  and  the 
neighboring  portion  of  the  artery.  By  what- 
ever means  this  is  accomplished,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  stopped  in  the  large  vessels  below  the 
ligature ;  bat  the  secondary  vessels  communi- 
cate with  each  other  so  abondantly  in  all  parts 
of  the  limb,  by  what  is  called  anastomods, 
that  the  blood  soon  finds  its  way  through  these 
smaller  channels,  and  enlarges  them  by  slow 
degrees  to  suit  the  wants  of  nutrition. 

INFOflBI,  Puqole,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1729,  died  in  Ewne  in  170T. 
He  was     -  " 

latter  ol 

pagement  tn  Borne.  Hia  first  snooessea  were 
m  177S,  with  the  opera  Ulncomita  ptrtegvi- 
tata,  and  several  others  imme^tely  succeed- 
ing. Hia  aerioQS  opera  L'Olimpiade  having 
failed,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  in  1780  to  Paris, 
where  his  ItiMgnita  peneguitaUL,  with  a 
French  libretto,  was  not  well  received.  In 
17B8  he  was  manager  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Ijondon,  and  in  1767  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  er^oyed  henceforth  nnintermpted  popu- 
larity. Of  his  works,  which  are  now  httle 
known,  the  best  are  Vaoaro,  H  curieM  indi*- 
tretOf  and  /  viapffiatori  ftliei- 

INfiAKil,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  enters 
Lake  Baikal  at  its  N.  extremity,  under  the 
name  of  Upper  Angara,  leaves  it  near  the  S.  W. 
end  as  the  Lower  Angara  or  0pper  Tnngnaka, 
flows  paat  Irkutsk,  pnrsaes  a  N.  and  W.  course 
for  about  TSO  m.,  until  it  ia  Joined  by  the  river 
Tchadobet,  oontinnea  in  a  westerly  direction 
about  260  mu  further,  and  empties  into  the 
Yenisei,  £.  of  Yeniseisk. 

IHCiX  {Gt.  iyr'^i  B.  messenger),  a  name 
given  in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  to 
certain  spiritual  beings  endowed  with  super- 
human powers  of  intelligence  and  of  will. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament  as  immediate  in- 
struments of  Divine  Providence.  In  Scrip- 
ture, however,  the  original  word  not  nntre- 
quently  has  its  primary  ngniUcation  of  mes- 
•enger,  even  where  rendered  angel  in  the 
Vulgate  and  the  En^ish  version.  They  are 
regarded  aa  pure  spirits  in  whose  existence 
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there  is  nothing  materia.  They  often  appear 
in  the  Scriptures  with  bodies  and  in  the  humsn 
form;  but  it  was  in  the  early  church  and  still 
is  a  matter  of  theological  dispute  whether 
these  bodies  and  this  form  were  only  aasDmed 
by  them  for  a  time  for  the  special  purpose  of 
conversing  with  men.  Besides  these  good  an- 
gels, the  ohorofa  recognizes  a  class  of  "  fallen 
angels,"  who  left  their  first  estate  and  are  now 
"  angels  of  the  devil."  The  second  council  of 
Constantinople,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Ori- 
gen,  declared  that  there  are  ditterent  classes 
of  angels;  and  since  Bionysins  the  Areopagite 
the  opinion  that  there  are  nine  classes  of  an- 
gels has  become  prevalent  in  the  CathoUo  and 
eastern  churches.  It  was  a  common  opinion 
among  the  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  obarch 
that  every  individual  is  under  the  care  of  q 
particular  angel  who  is  assigned  to  him  aa  a 
gnardian ;  hot  Protestant  theology  finds  noth- 
ing in  the  Bible  to  support  this  notion.  While 
the  older  Protestant  churches,  in  general, 
agree  in  the  doctrine  of  the  angels  with  the 
Catholic  and  eastern  churches,  they  reject  as 
nnbiblical  the  opinion  of  the  latter  that  it  is 
good  and  useful  to  ask  the  good  angels  for 
their  protection,  aid,  and  intercesdon,  and  to 
venerate  their  images.  According  to  the  crit- 
ical school  of  Protestant  theology,  the  belief 
in  angela  was  foreign  to  the  early  religion  of 
the  Jews,  and  derived  from  the  Persians  about 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Sev- 
eral prominent  Protestant  theologians  of  mod- 
em times,  like  Bchleiermacher  and  Hase,  deny 
the  existence  of  angels  altogether,  regarding 
themascreaturesofBiblical poetry;  others, like 
Hartenaen  ejtd  Kothe,  endeavor  to  establish  the 
doctrine onanewspecnlative basis;  while Swe- 
denborg  and  his  followers  regard  tiie  angels  of 
the  Bible  and  all  spiritual  creatures  as  disembod- 
ied human  beings,  who  have  at  some  time  ex- 
isted in  the  fiash  in  this  or  some  other  world. 
(See  New  Jkbusalek  Chuhch.)  Pictures  of  the 
angels  were  expressly  allowed  by  the  seoond 
council  of  Nice.  They  are  usually  represented 
in  the  human  form,  in  the  male  sex,  as  beanti- 
M  youths;  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  God  is 
symbolized  by  wings,  flowing  garments,  and 
naked  feet;  harps  and  other  musical  instm- 
ments  which  are  placed  in  their  hands  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  they  inceasaatly  mng 
the  praise  of  God. 

ANGEL  (in  French  ange  d'er,  angetct,  angeloU 
tu«,  ang»lu»),  a  coin  so  named  from  the  figure  of 
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the  archnngel  Mioh&eland  the  drason  stamped 
on  one  side  of  it  It  was  origin  Jlj  a  Freneh 
DoiD,  first  strnck  in  1S40,  with  the  French 
arms  on  the  obverBe.  It  wu  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
oalled  angeL  Its  valae  was  then  6f .  Rd.  ; 
under  Henrj  VIII.  it  was  raised  to  S*.,  and 
nnder  Oharles  I.  to  10<.,  afl«r  which  its  coin- 
age ceased. 

iNCEL  FISB,  the  oommon  name  of  the  tqiia- 
tina  aageba  (Dnm.),  a  representative  of  the 
bmilj  of  igvatinida,  intermediate  between 
the  iharks  and  tajb.  The  bodj  is  flattened 
above  and  below,  and  discoid  in  shape  on  oc- 
oonnt  of  the  broad  pectorals  and  ventrals,  as 
in  rajs;  the  mouth  is  very  wide  and  at  the 
end  of  the  snout ;  the  ejes  small  and  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  with  the  large  spont  boles  behind 
them ;  the  head  rounded  anteriorlj ;  tlie  pec- 
torals separated  from  the  head  bj  a  furrow 
la  which  are  the  long  and  cloeelj  approxi- 
mated gill  openings;  two  dorsals,  both  on  the 
tail,  further  back  tbantheventrals;  tulkeeied 
on  the  sides,  and  the  caudal  nearlj  or  qnite 
STmmetrical ;  male  olaspers  small ;  scales  con- 
ical, with  a  terminal  point;  teeth  conical, 
irregular,  with  interspaces.  It  is  the  only 
genns  of  the  fiunily,  and  this,  the  beat  known 
species,  is  called  shark  ra^  trora  its  appear- 
ance, angel  flsh  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
expaiided  pectorals  to  wings,  monk  flah  from 
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its  rounded  head  seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
cowl,  and  fiddle  fish  from  its  general  shape. 
It  attuns  a  length  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rongh 
and  mottled  with  brown  and  bluish  grar 
above,  smooth  and  dirty  white  below ;  the 
lighter  pectorals  are  bordered  with  brown,  tlie 
nostrils  covered  hy  a  ciliated  membrane,  and 
alongthe  back  is  a  row  of  spines.  It  isnotnn- 
common  in  the  Enrnpean  seas,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  it  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
in  whose  time,  as  now,  the  rough  skin  was 
used  to  polish  wood.  It  is  gregarious,  fierce 
and  dangerous  to  approach,  hideous,  very  fo- 
raoions,  swimming  near  the  bottom,  and  feed- 
ing on  flat  fishes  and  other  species  living  in  the 
mud  and  sand.  The  foung  ore  produced  alive 
in  June.    The  flesh  is  white,  coarse,  and  taste- 
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less,  though  formerly  esteemed  as  food.  A 
spe<Jes  has  been  described  on  the  American 
coast  as  the  S.  Dumerili  (Lesneur). 

jUiCEU,  FllirHS  on  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Rome,  lived  in  his  youth  in  Naples,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  the  Neapolltui,  and  died 
in  Florence  about  1045.  He  excelled  in  land- 
scape painting,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ob- 
serve the  strict  rules  of  perspective  in  works 
of  that  class.     His  works  are  rare  and  dear. 

ANfiEUOO,  Frt,  the  familiar  appellation  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  bom  at  Mngello,  Tuscany,  in  13BT, 
died  in  Rome  abont  14fi6.  At  tlie  age  of  20 
he  entered  the  monastery  at  San  Domenioo, 
near  Fies<^e,  where  he  took  the  cloistral  name 
of  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  Previous  to  this 
time,  according  to  Vasori,  he  bad  borne  the 
name  of  Giovanni  Guido  di  Mu^lo,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  that  of  Sonti  Tosini.  Here 
he  paMed  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
devout  discharge  of  his  religious  duties  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  arL  From  the  beauty  of  his 
angels  and  glorified  swnts  he  was  called  by  his 
countrymen  U  beato  ^the  blessed)  and  angelieo 
(the  angelic).  Ue  pamted  only  sacred  subjects, 
would  never  aooept  money  for  his  pictures, 
and  never  commenced  tbem  without  prayer. 
He  visited  Rome  at  the  oommand  of  Miobolas 
V.  to  decorate  the  papal  chapel.  The  pope 
offered  to  moke  bim  arohblshop  of  Florence,  a 
dignity  which  his  humility  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept,  hut  which  he  suooeeded  m  pro- 
onring  for  a  brother  monk.  He  painted  n^s- 
coes  in  his  own  monastery  and  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  nu- 
merous easel  pictures,  of  which  the  Louvre  po»- 
sessesanoble  specimen,  the  "Coronation  of  the 
Vit^n."  In  many  detculs  of  art  he  was  excelled 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  "the  expresuoo  of  ecstatic  faith 
and  hope,  or  serene  contemplation,  has  never 
been  placed  before  us  as  in  his  pictures." 

iNfiELUfi,  an  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Angelina  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Neohes;  area,  1,069  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,985,  of  whom  742  were  colored.  Tlie  county 
abounds  in  heavy  timber,  oak,  pine,  beech, 
holly,  hickory,  magnoiia,  sweet  gum,  sugar 
maple,  ash,  sassafras,  cane  brakes,  cypress, 
mulberry,  &c.  The  soil  is  black,  and  in  the 
bottoms  sandy.  Oom,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  Large 
numbers  of  hogs  are  raised  and  sent  to  market. 
There  are  two  steam  saw  mills,  but  no  other 
manufactories.  Petroleum  is  abundant.  Cap- 
ital, Homer. 

ANGEli^  Jwsph  K.,  an  American  writer  on 
law,  bora  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  30,  1794, 
died  in  Boston,  May  1,  185T.  He  graduated  al 
Brown  university  in  1818,  edited  the  "  United 
States  Law  Intelligencer  and  Review"  from 
1828  to  1831,and  was  for  several  years  reporter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Khode 
Island.  He  published  treatiBes,  between  1824 
and  1854,  on  the  "  Common  Law  in  relation  to 
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Water  ConrseB,"  tlie  "  Bight  of  Property  in 
Tide  Waters,"  the  "Law  of  Private  Corpora- 
tions," the  "Limitation  of  Actions,"  the  "Lift' 
bilities  and  Hights  of  Commoii  Oarriers,"  and 
the  "  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Inearanoe."  At  the 
lime  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  preparing 
a  treatase  on  the  "Law  of  Higliways,"  which 
Whh  completed  by  Thomas  Durfee.  Lord 
BroDgham  esteemed  hie  work  on  the  "Limi- 
tatioD  of  ActioiiB"  very  highly. 

ANGELir,  or  Aaglea  (Lat.  Atifflia  Minor;  Dan. 
Angel),  a  district  about  800  aq.  m.  in  extent,  in 
SchleBwia,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
bay  of  Flensburg.  It  is  the  only  territory  os 
the  continent  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  tribe  of  Angles.  The  present  Inhabitants 
are  distinguished  for  bodily  strength,  indastry, 
and  morality. 

iMCOO,  MkM.    Bee  Bdonabboti. 

itfOElira  DOHUn,  a  short  form  of  {grayer 
which  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  recite  in 
honor  of  the  incarnation,  at  snnrise,  noon,  and 
sonset,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  called  the  An- 
gelus  bell.  This  custom  originated  with  the 
ringing  of  the  bellsontheeve  of  festivals.  Pope 
John  XXII.  (182T)  ordered  that  at  the  rinnog 
of  the  bells  on  these  occasions  all  the  faiuiM 
should  recite  three  Ave  Marias.  The  council 
of  Lavaur  (1368)  ordered  that  the  bell  should 
he  rang  also  at  sunrise.  The  Angelus  at  noon 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Pope  Calistns  III. 
0*66),  and  by  others  to  King  Louis  XL  (U72). 
Uabillon  thinks  that  the  Angelas  as  now  prae- 
tised  is  of  French  origin,  and  became  general 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  1 6th  centary. 

lirGQjIIS  SILESIDB,  whose  real  name  was 
JoHARK  BoHSFFLKH,  a  Gcrmau  philosophical . 
poet,  bom  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  in  1624,  ■ 
died  there,  July  B,  1677.  After  receiving  a 
medical  degree,  he  travelled  through  Holland, 
became  court  physician  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand IIL,  embraced  in  166S  the  Roman 
Catholic  faitb,  afterward  became  a  priest  and 
councillor  to  the  bishop  of  Breslan,  and  finally 
retired  to  a  cloister.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sys-  i 
tern  kindred  to  that  of  the  mystic  pantlieists  ! 
Tanler  and  Bohme,  of  whose  writings  he  had 
been  a  student.  His  peculiar  faith  is  mainly 
expressed  in  poems,  of  which  he  published  col- 
lections, with  the  titles  of  "  The  Onerub's  Guide 
Book,"  "Spiritual  Pastorals,"  "The  Troubled 
Psyche,"  and  "The  String  of  Pearls." 


river  of  nortnern  Sweden,  rises  in  the  lake  of 
Eult,  on  the  Korwegian  frontier,  and,  after 
flowtng  S.  E,  through  the  provinces  of  Weeter- 
botten  and  Westemorrland  for  240  m.,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  12  m.  N.  of  Hemo- 
sand.  It  is  navigable  to  SollefteA,  about  60  m. 
It  passes  through  many  lakes,  contains  nu- 
merous islands,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  scenery. 
UieiXMCKDE,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  in  the  Pots- 
dam district  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
on  I^ke  Monde  and  about  40  m.  by  railway 
N.  E.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in  16T1,  6,412.  Ittrades 
in  wool,  tobacco,  and  yam,  and  there  are  fiah- 
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erie^  breweries,  and  mannfactories  of  hosiery 
and  cloth, 

AMGEia  (anc.  Julicnuigui,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Andecavi  or  Andegavi),  an  old  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Miune-et- 
Loire,  situated  on  the  Mayenne,  4  m.  trtan  its 
junction  with  the  Loire,  161  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris, 
on  the  line  of  the  Tours  and  Nantes  railway; 
pop.  in  1866,  64,791.  It  has  a  college  and  sem^ 
inary,  a  government  sail-cloth  manufactory, 
and  various  mann&ctoriea  of  linen,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  statFs;  also  tanneries  and 
sugar  and  wax  refineries;  and  contains  the 
mother  house  of  tlie  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  slat« 
quarries.  Its  chief  curiosities  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  of  the  old  dukes  of  Aqjou,  a  ca- 
thedral containing  the  monument  of  Mai^- 
ret  of  Ai^ou,  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  a  museum  with  600  pictures.  It  has  a  li- 
brary, a  botanical  garden,  and  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades.  The  university,  founded  in  124S, 
among  the  most  famous  schools  of 


16S6,  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution. 
In  15S6  the  castle  was  surprised  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  in  17tt3  the  city  was  beueged  by  the 
Vendeans,  when  the  inhabitants  endured  great 
satFeriegs.  Lord  Chatham  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  studied  here  at  a  raiUtary  school. 
Bavid  the  sculptor  wss  bom  here. 

JNCBIEU,  netn  Haiflre  d'  (called  in  English 
Pbtkb  Mabtyb),  on  Italian  hbtorian  and  geog- 
rapher, bom  at  Arona  on  Lago  Mafi^ore  in 
1466,  died  in  the  city  of  Granada  in  1526.  He 
WAS  of  noble  extraction,  and  at  the  age  of  23 
went  to  finish  his  education  at  Rome.  In 
1488  he  accompanied  the  Spanish  ambassa^ 
dor  to  Spain,  where  he  served  in  two  cam- 
p^gns  a^nst  the  Moors,  and  then  entered  the 
church,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  young  no- 
bility. Id  1601  he  visited  the  sultan  of  ^ypt 
on  a  mis^on  &om  Xing  Ferdinand,  and  took 
occasion  to  explore  the  pyramids  and  some  of 
the  most  striking  remuns  of  antiquity.  The 
king  obt^ned  for  him  the  titie  of  apoetolie 
protbonotary,  and  in  1606  made  him  prior  of 
the  church  of  Granada.  Charles  V.  afterward 
presented  him  with  a  rich  abbey.  The  histor- 
ical works  of  Peter  Martyr  are  amon^  the  beat 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  miportant 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  literary  remains 
compriee  his  Opat  EpUtalarvm,  a  collection  of 
letters  in  88  books,  in  which  almost  every  event 
of  public  importance  from  1488  to  1BB6  is  re- 
corded; ahistory  of  the  new  world  entitled  .Oa 
Sebv*  Oeeanieii  at  Orbe  Novo,  written  from 
original  documents  furnished  by  Colnmbns.  and 
from  statements  made  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  an  account 
of  newly  discovered  ishmds  and  their  inhabi- 
tants; and  a  report  of  bis  visit  to  Egypt,  under 
the  title  of  De  Legations  Babyhmica. 

ANGILBEBT,  Salit,  minister  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  his  age,  bom 
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in  Nenatria,  now  Normandy,  died  Peb.  18,  914. 
He  Btadied  under  Alcnia  witli  Obarlemagne ; 
rec^ved  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  that  prinoe. 
in  marriEige ;  waa  appointed  prime  miniater  of 
Pepin,  king  of  Italy;  and  after  returning  to 
France  was  intrnated  with  a  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  became  secretary  and  minister 
to  Oharlemagne.  With  the  oonaent  of  hia  wife 
he  entered  in  790  the  monastery  of  Oentule  or 
8L  Riqnier,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  7B4. 
He  often  left  hia  retreat  to  attend  to  interests 
of  state  or  to  eccloaiaaticol  affairs,  and  made 
foar  journeys  to  Rome,  in  tlie  last  of  which  he 
accompanied  Charleniagne  and  mw  him  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  West  Anf^bert  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Alouin,  and  waa  called  the  Ho- 
mer of  hia  time.  Hia  poems  and  a  history  of  the 
abbey  of  Oentole  are  marked  by  much  elegance. 
iSCUA  PECTOllS  (Lat.  angere,  to  suffocate), 
a  diseaae  so  named  from  a  sense  of  suifocating 
oODtraction  or  tightening  of  the  chest,  over  the 
Btemnm,  causing  angniah  and  fear  of  sndden 
death,  A  sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheat  commonly  mclining  to 
the  left  ride  and  extending  down  the  left  arm, 
is  the  roost  prominent  symptom  of  the  diseaae. 
The  pain  aometimes  affects  the  right  arm,  and 
Is  often  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  a  eenaation  of  f^tmg ;  but  the  latter 
symptoms  are  not  oonstant.  The  pulse  is  com- 
monly acoeierated,  though  otherwise  very 
olightly  affected.  The  countenance  is  pal- 
lid, and  the  eipreadon  aniious  and  depreas- 
«d.  There  is  no  regular  interval  between  the 
paroxysms  nor  distinct  warnings  of  return. 
They  come  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from 
slight  cauaes,  and  often  when  no  immediate 
oanae  can  be  assigned,  and  last  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  health  is 
often  tolerably  good  between  the  intervals 
when  first  the  disease  comes  on,  but  by  degrees 
it  ^Is,  and  various  uneaBj  aensatione  distress 
Uie  patient  in  the  intervals  of  paroxysms. 
The  respiration  becomea  labored  and  digestion 
difficult. — The  nature  of  this  disease  is  still  in- 
volved in  some  obacurity.  It  seems  to  be 
m^nly  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  complicated 
with  symptoms  of  a  rheumatic  or  a  gouty  na- 
ture, and  often  also  with  disease  of  the  vessels. 
The  morbid  appearances  which  are  found  after 
death  are  most  frequently  oariflcation  of  the 
small  veeaela  that  supply  the  heart  itself,  com- 
monly called  coronary  arteries;  (MsiQcation  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart ;  excessive  accumulation 
offat  onitoeitemalsurfece;  enlargement  of  its 
cavities,  and  change  of  structure  in  its  muscu- 
lar eabstonca,  which  becomes  soft  and  flabby, 
thin,  and  eauly  torn.  Although  the  hardening 
of  the  coronary  arteries  and  uie  v^ves  of  the 
heart  has  been  generally  called  ossification, 
the  term  is  a  misnomer ;  for  there  ia  no  real 
osaficaUon,  bat  a  hardening  and  thickening  of 
tJie  parts  by  earthy  deposits,  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  the  joints  of 
certain  rheumatic  and  Kontyconstitntions.  The 
degenerations  and  morbid  appearances  of  the 


vessels,  valves,  and  tissues  of  the  heart  are 
therefore  often  quite  analogous  to  those  ob- 
served in  other  ports  of  the  body,  in  patients 
snfferingfrom  gout  and  rheumatism  and  oert^n 
kinds  of  aneurisms,  with  morbid  deposits  in  the 
distended  and  thickened  walla  of  the  arteriea. 
Still,  these  symptoms  are  not  constant,  and 
cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  the  patients 
have  suffered  much  during  life  from  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris,  and  yet  in  which  no  morbid 
changes  whatever  have  been  found  after  death, 
either  in  the  heart  or  blood  vesaela.  Much  has 
been  done  to  ascertain  the  primary  seat  and 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  but  phyuciana  are 
not  as  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinions.  The 
m^ority  believe  it  to  be  primarily  a  nervona 
affection,  the  nerves  at  fault  b^ng  those  which 
supply  the  lunga  and  the  heart.  It  differs  from 
nour^gia  properly  so  called  in  several  moat 
important  features,  olthoURh  the  sadden  violent 
shooting  pains  are  not  unuke  those  of  tic  don- 
lonrenx  and  other  forma  of  aevere  neuralgia. 
In  so  far  as  the  latter  disease  may  be  chiefly 
cansed  by  swelling  and  infiammation  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves,  there  is  s  strong  analogy; 
bnt  careful  observation  auggests  that  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  whatever  be  the  nature 
and  the  oaose  of  that  peculiar  cachexia,  Ues  at 
the  bottom  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  known 
as  angina  pectoris;  and  that  the  neuralgic 
pains  are  no  more  violent  and  sudden  in  tiie 
paroxysms  of  this  disease  than  they  are  in  gout 
and  certain  torwt  of  rheumatism.  The  seat  of 
the  disease,  however,  renders  the  some  parox- 
ysms more  alarming.  There  are  undoubted 
instances  on  record  in  which  angina  pectorii 
has  been  completely  cured,  the  paroxysms 
growing  more  moderate  in  character  and  leea 
frequent  in  their  recorrenoe,  and  finally  pasdiw 
off  alttwetiier,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  state  <« 
sound  health.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
malady  is  a  dangerous  one,  having  a  tendency 
to  become  worse  rather  than  better,  the  pa- 
tient's health  gradually  deteriorating,  and  death 
finally  taking  place,  either  from  syncope  during 
one  of  the  paroxysms,  or  from  one  of  the  compli- 
cations mentioned  above,  by  which  the  disease 
is  so  frequently  accompanied  .-"Aiwna  pectoris 
seldom  affects  young  people.      It  most  tn~ 

3nent]y  occurs  in  the  meridian  of  life  or  in  the 
escending  phase  of  existence.  It  is  much 
more  freqnent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Sir  John  Forbes  and  M.  Lartigue  found  that 
ont  of  1G5  cases  140  were  males  and  only  16 
females.  The  following  list  of  M  cases  by  M, 
Lartigue  shews  its  comparative  frequency  at 
different  ages :  At  17  yeara,  1 ;  21,  1 ;  29,  1 ; 
SOtoSe,  B;  40,  2;  41  to  60,  11;  CI  to  SO,  25; 
61  to  70, 18 ;  71  to  77,  i.  When  the  disease  is 
far  advanced,  paroxyams  ore  easily  brought  on 
by  mental  or  moral  emotions.  Absolute  rest 
of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind  are  necessary 
while  the  paroxysm  lasta.  The  head  and 
ohest  should  be  rueed,  and  tlie  body  seated  in 
an  easy  chair ;  and  where  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced, the  patient  ahoold  sleep  in  this  portion. 
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tS&St  a  portion  of  eptux  between  two  lines 
or  between  two  or  more  surfaces  intersecting 
eaoh  other.  Geometrj  diBtinKmshes  four  kinds 
of  Angles:  plane,  eplierical,  dihedral,  and  polj- 
h^dral.  1.  Plane  angla.  When  two  lines  are 
situated  in  the  same  plane  and  not  parallel  to 
each  other,  the^  intellect  at  some  point,  and 
aroond  this  point  of  lot«rsection  tbe;  form 
four  plane  angles ;  the  point  of  intersection  is 
callea  the  vertex,  and  the  lines  the  tides  of  the 
angles.  If  all  the  fonr  angles  thns  formed  are 
equal,  they  are  called  right  angles,  and  the 
lines  are  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  one  another ; 
when  not  eqnat,  tno«e  smaller  than  a  right  an- 
gle are  called  acute,  and  those  larger  obtiiBe 
angles.  Angles  are  measnred  by  degrees,  which 
are  nothing  but  angles  so  BmaU  that  3S0  of  them 
are  aitnated  aronnd  one  point,  and  therefore  90 
in  a  right  angle.  For  practical  measuremeDt 
of  angles  the  oironmferenoe  of  a  circle  is  divided 
into  S60  equal  parts  (see  fig.  1),  and  its  centre 
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laid  on  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  in  which  case 
the  parts  of  tiie  dromnference  between  the 
aides  of  the  angle  will  indicate  the  number  of 
degrees  contained  in  the  same.  Each  degree 
b  again  divided  into  60  parts  called  minutes, 
and  each  minnt«  into  60  seconds.  The  whole 
circumference  of  the  circle  ia  therefore  subdi- 
vided into  1,296,000  seconds,  which  is  about 
the  limit  of  accnracj  of  oatronomerB  in  measur- 
ing angles  at  the  firmament.  When  an^es 
have  curved  tides  (as  represented  in  fig.  2), 
tangents  are  drawn  to  the  curves  at  the  ver- 
tei,  and  the  angle  these  tangents  make  with 
one  another  is  measured.  2.  Spherieal  angle». 
Under  this  name  is  detignated  the  space  in- 
cluded between  two  arcs  of  great  circles,  drawn 
on  a  sphere.  A  D  and  fi  D,  fig.  S,  form 
together  s  spherical  angle,  which,  if  the  plane 
BOED  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AOOD, 
is  a  spherical  right  angle:  the  mtersectiona  of 
the  meridians  with  the  equator  of  the  earth  are 
such  right  angles,  while  the  intersections  of  the 
meridians  at  the  poles  form  a  number  of  acute 
spherical  angles.  The  angles  which  the  astron- 
omers measure  in  their  celestial  triangles  are 
all  spherical  angles.  8.  Dihedral  angla  are 
formed  bj  the  intersection  of  two  planes.  The 
plane!)  A  B  C  D  and  A  B  F  E,  fig.  3,  form  a  di- 
hedral angle;  the  line  of  intersection,  AB,  is 
called  the  edge,  and  the  planes  are  called  the 
faces.  Such  angles  are  measured  by  the  plane 
angle  formed  when  pasting  a  plane  porpendica- 


lar  through  the  edge,  or,  what  ia  the  same, 
drawing  two  lines  O  T  and  S  T  from  the  same 
point  in  the  edge  AB,  perpendicular  to  the 
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same,  and  one  in  each  plane;  d)e  aro  ST  is 
in  that  case  the  measure  of  the  dihedral  angle. 
4.  Folyhedral  angU*  are  the  c^aces  inolnded 


Fh.  4.— TrUudnl  Asglg. 

between  three  or  more  planes  which  intersect 
at  one  point.    Thus  O,  hg.  4,  is  the  vertex  of  a 
trihedral,  and  O,  fig.  6.  the 
■•  vertex  of  a  tetrahedral  an- 

gle, respectively  bounded 
by threeandfour&ces.  Aa 
an  aro  of  a  circle  is  used  for 
measuring  plane  and  dihe- 
dral angles,  so  a  portion  of 
^  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  of 

which  the  centre  is  at  the 
*^-  "^rf^"*^  vertex,  is  nsed  to  meamra 
polyhedral  angles. — Algia 
•r  Tftal  lelMtlM.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls 
on  a  polished  sarface  separating  a  transparent 
denser  medium  from  a  similar  rarer  one,  it  will 
be  reflected  and  retracted,  that  is,  split  up  into 
two  rays;  one  of  which  will  be  thrown  back, 
and  the  other  will  pass  on  and  be  diverted 
more  or  less  troTa  its  course.  Such  a  splitting 
up  of  a  rav  of  light  always  takes  place  when  it 

Buses  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  mediam. 
nt  when  the  light  passes  from  a  denser  into 
a  rarer  medium,  for  instance,  from  glass  into 
air,  this  will  not  be  the  case  under  ell  iuclina- 
tions  of  the  ray.  When  the  angle  of  inci' 
dence  is  not  very  acute,  no  refraction,  but  total 
reflection,  will  toke  place.  Let  ABO  repre* 
sent  a  cross  section  of  a  glass  prism ;  then  the 
ray  J)  R  will  be  split  up,  berag  reflected  to 
K  E  and  retVacted  to  R  R,  because  the  angle 
of  incidence,  D  K  Q,  is  very  acnte,  the  ray  F 
T,  however,  making  with  the  perpendicular  1 
P  a  less  acnte  angle.  As  F  T  P  is  only  re- 
flected in  the  direction  T  G,  and  not  refracted 
at  all,  it  cannot  pass  out  of  the  prism  at  T,  and 
this  constitutes  there  a  case  of  total  reflec- 
tion. The  minimum  number  of  degrees  required 
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for  sach  a  case  is  oolonkted  acoording  to  a  law 
diacovered  by  Descartes,  which  is  that  "the 
vines  of  the  aneles  of  ini^deDce  and  refraction 
bear  a  fixed  relation  to  one  another,  different 
for  each  substance."  When  the  oalcolatioa 
^ves  for  the  sine  of  the  ao^le  of  refraction  a 
qnantitj  ^eater  than  1,  it  gives  a  sine  which 
cannot  exist,  which  indicates  that  no  refraction 
can  exist  in  this  case,  and  that  conseqnentij 
all  the  light  isreflected.  The  emallest  angle  of 
incidence  with  which  this  takes  place,  or  the 
'a  of  total  reflection,  differs  according  to 
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ha.  L— Anik  of  Total  B^IeetlaL 

tbe  relative  power  of  refraction  of  tb»  two 
transparent  media.  Forlightpsaanff  intour,  it 
is  when  coming  from  water  4S  SO';  mxncrowu 
glass,  42°  ;  from  flint  glass,  38° ;  and  from  disr 
Dumd,  24°.  This  is  one  of  tbe  reasons  of  the 
qmcial  brilliant  lostre  of  the  last-named  snb- 
atanoe. — For  other  special  applioataons  of  the 
term  (sn^e  of  incidence,  of  least  deviation,  ot 
polarization,  of  repose),  see  Uboh^nios,  Polab- 
IZATION,  and  Spbotbuh. 

JUfGLiZ  FISH.    See  Goosx  Fish. 

lICLESi  or  li^  an  ancient  German  tribe 
which,  after  various  migrations,  settled  in  Ben- 
mark,  uul  thence  passed  over  in  great  nnmbers 
to  England,  to  which  thej  gave  their  name, 
tacitos  in  bis  Qenaania  mentions  this  tribe  bj 
name.  Lendenbrog  and  Leibnitz  (Seriptcre* 
Serum  Braraaieemium)  have  preserved  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  laws  used  in  common 
by  the  jVngli  and  the  Varini.  On  the  oonta- 
aent  their  name  has  only  been  preserved  in  the 
dtstfiot  of  Scbleswig  called  Angela,  and  his- 
tory would  have  let  them  drop  eotirelj  into 
oblivion,  bnt  for  the  circnmstance  that  their 
immigration  into  Britain  gave  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soathern  part  of  that  island  the 
name  of  Angle-land,  Eogbnd.  (See  AifOLo- 
Sazovb.) 

ilULEffiA,  or  ktgtntj,  a  small  island  in  the 
Irish  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  frcan  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Menai  strait,  oonstitnting  a 
oDonty;  a^e^  302  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  60,eifl. 
The  chief  agricultural  prodacta  are  oats  and 
barley.  Oattle  and  sheep  are  largely  rused. 
The  copper  mines  atParysond  Hona,  once  very 
prodncttve,  have  much  declined.  The  oliief 
towns  are  Beaumaris,  the  county  seat,  Holy- 
head, Llangefni,  and  Amlwch,  which  unite  in 
retonung  one  member  to  parliament,  berides 
the  coonty  member.  The  Men^  strait  is 
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crossed  by  a  fine  sospension  bridge,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  style 
of  structure,  also  by  the  Britannia  tabular 
bridge  of  the  Ohelsea  and  Holyhead  railway, 
one  of  the  preat  triumphs  of  modem  science 
and  enterprise.  (See  Bbidoe.)  Anglesea  Was 
known  to  the  Rmnans  as  Mona,  and  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Druids,  of  whose  religion 
various  cromlechs  and  other  remains  are  still 
extant.  On  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Holyhead. 

INGLESEI,  Eari  af.    See  Aknesi.bt. 

ANGLESEY,  Hwry  WlUlaa  Piget,  first  marqnis 
of^  and  second  earl  of  Uibridge,  a  British  gen- 
eral, bom  May  17,  1708,  died  April  29,  1854. 
He  received  his  sducotion  at  Westminster  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1T93  he  raised 
a  regiment  of  infantry  at  bis  own  expense 
among  Lis  father's  tenantry  in  Staffordshire, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders; and  inl7B9he  oommandM  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  Holland,  and  ultimately  became 
the  most  distingnished  cavalry  officer  in  the 
service.  In  1806  he  Joined  Sir  John  Hoore  in 
Spain,  as  oommander  of  the  two  cavalry  brig- 
ades. He  defeated  the  French  at  Mayaga,  and 
repulsed  thtur  advanced  gnard  at  Benevente, 
where  he  took  Gen.  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  pris- 
oner, and  covered  Sir  John  Moore's  celebrated 
retreat,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Oorunna, 
where  a  charge  by  him  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Returning  to  England  in  1609,  be  did' 
not  serve  again  till  the  battle  of  Wat«rloo, 
where  he  commanded  the  heavy  cavalry,  and 
beaded  the  terrible  British  charge  that  annihi- 
lated the  French  onirassiers.  In  this  action  he 
lost  a  leg.  He  hod  inherited  the  earldom  of 
IJxbridge  in  1812,  and  on  July  \  IBIS,  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Anglesey.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.  be  was  lord  high  steward  of 
England.  In  1827  he  became  a  member  of 
Oanning's  cabinet  as  master  general  of  tbe  ord- 
nance, and  in  1838,  under  Wellington,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  these  offices  he  was 
exceedingly  popular  from  tbe  impartiality  of  bis 
adminisb'ation,  while  his  firmness  secured  him 
tberespectofall.  In  December,  1828,  in  a  letter 
to  Aroobiahop  Gnrtds,  the  Roman  Oatholic  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  he  expressed  opinions  so  favor* 
able  to  Catholic  emancipation  that  his  recall 
was  determined  upon,  and  be  quitted  Dublin 
Dec.  IB,  amid  the  regret  of  all  classes.  In 
1830,  nnder  EorlGrey,  he  was  restored  to  bis 
post.  The  severe  measures  now  employed 
against  O'Oonnell's  repeal  a^tation  destroyed 
his  former  popularity  in  Ireland,  and  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  and  his  own 
retirement  in  1883.  In  1846  he  again  became 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  mailo 
field  marshal.  He  finally  retired  from  office  in 
iaC2.  He  married  in  1795  the  daughter  of  the 
fourth  earl  of  Jersey,  from  whom  he  was  di- 
vorced in  181D,  and  soon  afterward  married 
Lady  Cowley,  daughter  of  tbe  first  eorl  of  Oa- 
dogan,  who  bad  also  Just  been  divorced.  His 
former  wife  soon  married  the  duke  of  ArgyU. 
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iSdJOni,  the  &rt  of  taking  fish  hy  means  of 
the  rod,  line,  and  hook.  It  probably  wbb  never 
&  popular  recreation  with  an?  of  the  more 
civilized  peoples  of  antiqaitj,  but  in  England  it 
early  became  a  fiiTorit«  sport.  One  of  the 
eorUegt  books  printed  in  the  English  lanrnage 
ia  s  small  folio  republication  of  "  The  Boke  (^ 
St.  Albans,"  issued  in  1196  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde,  and  contwning  a  "  Treatise  of  Fishing 
with  an  Angle."  The  fish  which  have  always 
been  the  keenest  object  of  the  skilful  fisher- 
man's parsnit,  both  as  the  best  on  the  board 
when  taken,  and  as  affording  the  greatest  sport 
to  the  taker,  are  those  of  the  siuraoii  family, 
including  the  true  or  sea  salmon,  the  sea  trout, 
the  lake  trout  of  eaveral  varieties,  and  the 
brook  trout  For  fiy-flshing,  the  rod  for  sal- 
mon flahing  should  l)e  from  16  to  16  feet  long, 
pliable,  elastic,  and  tapering;  with  a  reel  ca- 
pable of  contwning  100  yards  of  strong,  evenly 
plaited  hair  line,  tapering  gradually  irom  end 
to  end,  and  t«rminating  in  a  leader  of  the  best 
round  dlkworm  gut,  to  which  is  attached  the 
foot  length  of  a  large,  gaudily  colored  salmon 
fly.  The  trout  fiy  rod  is  of  the  same  general 
character,  but  shorter,  liobter,  and  capable  of 
being  easily  managed  with  one  hand ;  whereas 
the  salmon  rod  requires  the  use  of  both,  and 
takes  a  strong  and  practised  man  to  wield  it 
with  effect  through  a  whole  day's  fishing. 
From  10  to  12  feet  will  tie  long  enough  for  an 
ordinary  fiy  rod,  and  from  SO  to  40  yards  of 
line  will  be  on  ample  allowance.  Trout  flies 
Are  much  smaller,  and  usually  much  more 
gravely  colored,  than  the  salmon  fiiee  most  in 
use.  The  object  in  fly-fisliing  is  to  throw  the 
fly  well  out,  and,  letting  it  drop  on  the  water  as 
lightly  and  naturally  as  possible,  to  keep  it 
playing  and  dancing  in  the  eddies,  with  mo- 
tions simulating  those  of  a  drowning  insect. 
The  fish  of  America  moat  valued  by  the  angler 
are  the  trout,  striped  bass,  the  black  bass  of 
the  lakes,  and  the  rock  bass ;  several  varieties 
of  pike,  from  the  gigantic  mnsoalonge  of  the 
basin  of  the  SL  Lawrence  down  to  the  little 
Long  Island  pickerel,  which  rarely  ezceeda  10 
inches  in  length ;  the  pike  perch,  known  as  the 
^ass-eye  or  Ohio  salmon,  in  the  western 
waters;  the  perch;  the  carp;  and  many  other 
species  and  varieties,  of  vanous  degrees  of  sise. 
andexcelleneo,  down  to  the  little,  many-colored 
pond  fish.  —Tbe  principal  differences  between 
bait^fiahing  and  fly-tiBhing  consist  in  the  use 
of  the  fish  or  the  worm  with  trolling,  spinning, 
roving,  or  stationary  tackle.  Trolling  and 
q>inning  are  both  practised  with  dead  nsh,  to 
which  the  angler,  by  the  play  of  his  wrist  and 
linb,  conveys  &  motion  in  the  water  similar  to 
that  of  swimming.  The  bluefish  and  Span- 
ish mackerel  are  caught  by  trolling,  but  in- 
st«ad  of  bait  the  hook  is  attached  to  a  piece 
of  bright  metal  or  bone,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  small  fish.  In  spinning,  swivels  are 
used,  and  a  series  of  small  hoolcs,  tied  on  fine 
gut,  are  applied  to  the  bait  eitemally,  which 
is  &stened  to  the  line  head  upward,  with  a 
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slight  curve  given  to  the  tail,  so  that  the  action 
of  the  swivel  and  the  force  of  tbe  current  canse 
it  to  play  with  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  water. 
Roving  is  performed  with  a  smalt  live  fish, 
hooked,  so  as  not  to  ii^ure  bim  seriously, 
through  the  dorsal  fin  or  thelip,  audsuflered  to 
Bwimatwutathisowntileasure,  within  such  lim- 
its as  are  accorded  to  nim  by  the  length  of  liD& 
Bottom  fishing  requires  a  weighted  hoe,  a  cork 
float,  and  worm,  paste,  or  shellfieb  bait;  it  is 
adoptod  for  trout  and  perch  fishing  in  rivers, 
and  for  taking  many  sorts  of  sea  hsh  in  bays 
and  tideways. — The  following  are  the  titles  of  a 
fewof  the  most  valuable  works  on  angling,  pnb- 
lisbed  within  a  few  years  r  Scrope's  "Days  and 
Nights  of  Sahnon  Fishing";  "TheBookof  the 
Salmon,"  by  Andrew  Young ;  Sir  Hnmpliry 
Davy's  "Salmonia";  Pulmon's  "  Vade  Mecnm 
of  Fly-flshing  for  Trout";  " Handbook  of 
Angling,"  by  Ephemera;  "The  Rod  and  Line," 
by  Hewett  Wheatley;  Ronald's  "Fly-fisher's 
Entomoli^y,"  These  are  all  En^iah  works,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  foUowu^  American 
publications:  Dr.  Bethune's  edition  of  Izoak 
Walton's  "  Compete  Angler,"  Frank  Forres- 
ter's "Fiflh  and  Pishing,"  Brown's  "Anger's 
Guide,"  Lanman's  "  Adventures,"  Roosevelt's 
"Superior  Fishing"  and  "Game  Fish  of  tJte 
North,"  and  G.  C.  Scott's  "  Fishing  in  Ameri- 
can Waters." 

IHCLO-SiXONS,  the  Teutonic  people  who  in 
the  6th  and  6th  centuries  passed  over  from  thtar 
territory  in  and  near  the  Cimbrio  (Danish)  pen- 
insula to  the  island  of  Briton,  then  just  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans.  They  first  acted  as  miz- 
iliaries  to  the  British  against  the  Hcta  and 
Scots,  but  afterward  snbdued  and  overspread 
the  country,  eatabliahing  themselves  as  its  per- 
manent inhabitants,  while  tbe  atrariginal  races 
gradually  disappeared  before  their  raind 
growth.  They  were  principally  collected  from 
three  nations,  the  Baxons,  Angles,  and  Jntea, 
all  members  of  the  great  Baxon  confederation, 
a  rough  anion  of  Teutonic  tribes  effectod  dor* 
ing  the  4th  century,  und^r  the  Baxon  hegeaio* 
ny,  for  motnal  advancement  and  protectiwi. 
(Bee  S AXONS.)  The  Bazona  inhabited  the 
country  called  North  Albingia  or  Eala  Baexoi, 
extending  from  the  Elbe  ta  tbe  Eider,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and 
divided  into  Ditmarda,  Btormaria,  and  Hol- 
satia — districts  which  still  retain  these  name*. 
The  Jntea  inhabited  Bontb  Jutland,  now 
Sohleswig.  The  territory  of  tlie  Angles  was 
probably  the  district  of  Angeln,  now  also 
within  ibe  limits  of  Schleswig.  Tiese  tribe^ 
celebrated  for  naval  prowess,  had  made  wv- 
eral  piratical  expeditions  to  the  British  coast 
before  the  abandonment  of  the  island  by 
the  Romans.  According  to  the  statement  of 
old  histories,  the  details  of  which  are  not  now 
fully  credited  by  critical  writers,  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  them  thus  acquired  by  the  Brit- 
ons that  led  these  latter  to  call  upon  them  for 
ud,  when,  aliout  A.  D.  449,  Yortigeni,  the 
leading  British  chief  of  the  time,  found  him 
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te>V  unable  to  witlisUnd  the  increasing  inroads 
of  the  Piota  and  Scota,  the  b&rbarous  tribes  in- 
habiting the  north  of  the  island.  In  response 
to  his  invitations,  it  is  said,  the  Saxon  chiefs 
Hengist  and  Horaa,  who  were  visiting  the  coast 
for  some  unexplained  but  probably  predatory 
pnrpoae,  ^ame  to  the  assistance  of  the  British 
with  onlj  a  few  hundred  men,  jet  with  aach 
effect  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  almost  im- 
mediately defeated.  While  it  is  now  general- 
ly admitted  that  the  names  of  these  chieftains 
are  probably  mythical,  the  fact  that  many 
Saxon  settlers  landed  at  this  time  in  Britain, 
and  the  aocoaut  of  the  general  events  which 
followed,  arennqiiedtionabijmattersofhiHtory. 
Tile  Picts  and  Scots  were  overcome,  and 
the  coantry,  already  somewhtit  cultivated  and 
with  much  of  the  Inznry  of  a  Roman  province, 
soon  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  strangers. 
They  sent  for  large  reenforcements  of  their 
oountrymen,  and  turned  their  arms  against  the 
inhabiCanta.  From  this  time  Saxons  constant- 
ly poured  into  the  island,  and  by  gradual  stepa, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  trat-e,  the  ""'■ — 


trodaoed  their  laws,  customs,  and  language, 
and  became  the  acknowledged  founders  of  moat 
of  its  fotnre  institations.  As  snocesuve  bands 
arrived,  they  landed  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  their  lenders  foimded  separate  states. 
Turner  gives  an  elaborate  chronology  of  these, 
fixing  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  each, 
and  the  name  of  its  foonder;  bat  later  in- 
vestigationa  have  showD  upon  how  doubtfiil 
a  basis  these  accounts  must  rest  The  little 
that  is  actaally  known  of  the  events  of  the  cen- 
tury following  the  landing  of  the  first  Saxon 
settlers  may  be  s^d  to  be  the  one  faot  that 
at  different  times  during  that  period  new  de- 
tachments of  the  invaders,  with  their  chiefe, 
fbonded  eight  kingdoms,  as  follows,  mention- 
ing them  in  their  most  probable  chronological 
oraer :  £ent,  Sussex,  Vceeex,  East  Anglia, 
Uercia,  Essex,  Bemicio,  and  Deira,  the  last 
two  afterward  joined  in  Korthnmbria.  Grad' 
nally,  during  tne  8th  century,  these  become 
united  in  the  alliance  called  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy— thoQgh  it  should  properly  be  called 
the  octarchy;  and  finally,  about  827,  they 
were  united  into  one  kingdom,  called  An^a, 
or  England  (A.  8,  Engla-land),  by  King  Eg- 
bert of  Wessez.  The  history  of  the  eight  sepa- 
rate sovereignties  until  this  final  union  presents 
in  general  only  a  series  of  wars  between  them, 
of  oppression  of  the  conquered  Britons,  who 
revolted  again  and  again,  and  of  such  changes 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  various  kingdoms  as 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  as  to  correctly 
dedne  their  limits  at  any  one  point  of  time. 
The  progress  of  the  Saxons  after  their  union 
nnder  Egbert  belongs  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
land; but  their  customs,  and  those  laws  and 
institutions  which  grew  up  under  the  heptarchy 
and  nnder  Egbert  and  his  successors,  can  best 
be  treated  here. — At  the  head  of  each  of  the 


governments  of  the  heptarchy,  and  at  tlM 
head  of  the  whole  nation  after  its  union  nnder 
Egbert,  stood  the  king  {eyning).  He  was  first 
chosen  from  among  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
bat  afterward  the  office  became  in  some  sense 
hereditary,  though  not  according  to  the  modem 
laws  of  succession ;  for  although  the  new  king 
must  be  chosen  tVom  the  descendants  or  im- 
mediate relatives  of  the  late  ruler,  a  younger 
son  was  often  preferred  to  the  eldest,  or  a 
brother's  family  to  the  direct  heirs,  the  choice 
in  fact  depending  greatly  on  personal  qualifica- 
tions. The  king's  power  was  at  first  decidedly 
limited  by  the  witensgemote,  or  supreme  coun- 
cil (parliament) ;  but  afterward  it  became  more 
nearly  absolute.  He  determined  the  rank  of 
his  immediate  followers,  summoned  the  wite- 
nagemote,  led  in  war,  Ac.  The  queen  (cum) 
was  held  in  great  respect ;  ofiences  against  her 
were  punished  like  those  against  the  king;  and 
she  often  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
government.  Next  in  rank  were  the  ntlielings 
or  nobility;  and  this  term  included  in  early 
times  only  the  immediate  family  and  near 
relatives,  of  the  king.  Just  below  the  lethel- 
iu^,  and  in  time  coming  to  share  many  of  his 
privileges,  was  the  ealdorman.  Officii  of 
many  kinds  bore  this  title,  but  it  was  at  flret 
generally  applied  to  the  governor  of  a  province, 
who  led  i^  forces  in  war  and  superintended 
its  affairs  in  peace.  The  tide  was  not  in  early 
times  hereditary,  but  became  so  after  the  reign 
of  Alfred.  The  thanes  (thegnai)  composed  £e 
next  cJasa,  and  were  l&ndliolderB,  forming  a 
"nobility  by  service,"  as  it  is  called  by  Lap- 
penliei^,  divided,  according  to  position  and 
immediate  attacbinent,  into  king's  thanes  and 
subordinate  thanes.  Upon  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  landed  property  depended 
generally  their  title;  though  merchants  who 
had  made  three  voyages  of  a  certain  length 
were  also  entitled  to  the  rank  of  thanes,  "nie 
thanes  were  exactly  dmilar  to  the  barons  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  Below  these  clasaee 
were  the  common  freemen  or  churls  (etorUtt), 
rarely  entirely  independent  men,  bat  generally 
iding  in  the  relation  of  rebuner  to  some 


of  the  descendants  of  Roman  slaves,  and  of 
those  made  servile  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 
Those  could  not  be  sold  outside  the  coantry, 
and  in  general  seem  to  have  been  nearly  aa 
well  0^  save  in  dvic  rights,  as  the  poorer 
churls.  The  ohiefs  of  the  Christian  clerCT 
occupied  high  positions,  the  archbishop  hold- 
ing the  privileges  and  rank  of  an  tetneling, 
the  bishop  that  of  an  ealdorman.  They  were 
also  prominent  members  of  the  witenagemote. 
— The  oountrj  of  the  Baxons  was  divided  into 
shires,  each  composed  of  a  certain  number 
(varying  greatly  in  different  oases)  of  hundreds ; 
and  these  in  their  turn  were  made  up  of  those 
diatriots  which  united  in  choomng  (originally) 
100  men  for  the  defence  of  the  shire  and  its 
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governor.  "The  meeting  of  &«  faanclred," 
HtjB  Lappenberg,  "wu  held  monthly  for  ob- 
jeets  of  voloDtary  and  contentions  Juriadictioii. 
The  preuding  officer  was  the  eotdormtui,  at- 
risted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocem  and  the 
principal  thanes.  The  townships  were  repre- 
sented by  their  reeTea  [sheritfsj  and  four  depn- 
ties."  In  northern  England  a  rimilar  dii-iaion 
was  called  a  wapentake.  A  tithing  was  an  aa- 
•ociation  of  freemen,  who  bound  themselves 
to  become  surety  for  one  another  in  case  of 
misbehavior,  and  to  wd  in  bringing  to  trial  any 
one  of  their  number  who  ahoold  commit  a 
criminal  offence.  Every  freeman  was  obliged 
by  law  to  enroll  himself  in  snoh  an  aseociation. 
— Among  the  most  cherished  Anglo-Saxon 
inatitntiona  was  also  the /olemott.  Anthorities 
disagree  somewhat  as  to  the  nature  and  privi- 
leges of  the  assemblies  thna  named,  but  the 
term  seems  to  have  been  freely  applied  to  large 
gatherings  of  freemen  for  coanael  on  pnblic 
measares,  rather  than  to  any  organised  conven- 
tion  of  the  people.  The  right  «f  meeting  in 
fotomote  seems  to  have  oorresponded  exactly 
to  the  modem  right  of  aasemoling  in  pnblio 
gatherings,  and  of  free  debate. — 8ee  Palgrave's 
''Rise  and  Progreaa  of  England  nnder  the 
Anglo-Saxons"  (London,  1682);  Lappenberg's 
"iuBtory  of  England  nnder  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings  "(English  translation  by  B.  Thorpe,  Lon- 
don,194B);  "8ii  Old  English  Chronicles,"  edit- 
ed by  J.  A.  Giles  (London,  1848);  J.  M.Eemble'i 
"Saxons in  England  "(London,  1849);  6haron 
Turner's  "  History  of  the  Angio-Bazons  "  (7th 
ed.,  London,  ISea) ;  "The  An^o-SaxonChroni- 
ole,"  edited  with  a  translation  by  B.  Thorpe 
(Limdon,  1881).— iagle^Saxai  autk.  The  Teu- 
tonic invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  West,  were  of  course 
pagans,  and,  with  the  nride  of  a  conquering  in 
presence  of  a  conquerea  race,  wonld  not  receive 
Christianity  from  the  Welsli  Christians.  Pope 
6rc«ory  tlie  Oreat  sent  a  solemn  embassy  of 
40  Benedictines  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
who  bad  espoused  Bertha,  a  Franbi^  princess. 
St.  Angnstin,  known  as  the  apostle  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  at  the  head  of  it.  The  king  consented 
to  he  baptized  in  597,  and  Angustjn  was  ap- 

Sointed  archbishop  of  CiLilterbnry.  From  Kent 
hristianity  rapidly  spread  among  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  kmgdoms.  In  6A4  a  union  of  all 
the  ohnrohes  in  Britain  was  made  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Theodore,  afterward  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbnry,  and  in  668  the  serrices  of  the  church 
were  made  uniform  over  the  island.  Under 
Theodore  there  were  an  arohbishop  of  Tork 
and  16  bishops.  During  the  8th  and  0th 
centuries  the  Anglo-Saxon  ohnrob  ei^joyed  a 
degree  of  independence  which  was  not  quite 
canonical.  By  the  ud  of  Dunstan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century,  it  was  brought  into 
more  complete  harmony  with  the  Roman  see. 
This  ohnrch  produced  the  venerable  Bede,  St. 
Boniface,  the  apostie  of  the  Germans,  and  many 
others  who  contributed  to  the  cause  of  learning 
and  the  ^reading  of  Christianity  among  the  pa- 


gan nations  of  die  north.  Tts  btstor;  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  6oamefl,author  of  "  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  "  and  "'  The  Latin  Chord) 
daring  Anglo-Saxon  Times,"  and  by  Lingard, 
"  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church." — 
Aagl»4uta  JutiprMleue.  The  memorials  that 
have  come  down  to  ns  afford  hut  an  imper- 
fect -view  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  Oodee  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  promulgated  by  sev- 
eral of  their  kings,  Dut  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  all  the  laws  in  force, 
but  rather  snch  r^ulations  as  were  new  or 
little  known,  and  wMch  supplemented  the  body 
of  laws  c<»itained  in  the  unwritten  cnatotos 
with  which  the  people  were  familiar.  The 
very  idea  of  a  complete  code  wonld  have  been 
farinadvance  of  the  time.  Bthelbert,  king  ot 
Kent,  is  said  to  have  published  laws  as  early 
as  A.  D.  fi61.  The  first  laws  of  much  note 
were  those  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
after  whicfawehavethelaws  of  Alfred,  Edward 
hb  son,  Ethelred,  and  Canute.  The  general 
features  of  aU  are  similar ;  they  are  permeated 
with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  period; 
they  consist  in  the  maut  of  regulations  of  poliee 
more  or  less  barbarous  in  character,  intennin- 
^ed  wilii  moral  and  religions  precepts  derived 
from  the  eccleeiastios  who  framed  tbem.  The 
laws  of  Ina  thus  commenced :  "  First,  we  com- 
mand that  God'a  servants  hold  the  lawful  rule; 
after  that  we  ooumaBd  that  the  law  and  docan 
of  the  whole  folk  be  thus  held,"  Ac. ;  and 
among  the  first  of  the  laws  is  one  that  if  a 
slave  be  put  to  work  on  Sunday,  he  shall  be 
free.  The  churls  and  tfaedr  tenure,  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  modem  copyholds,  are  re- 
ferred to.  The  next  important  laws  ate  tiiOM 
of  Alfred,  which  became  more  fuuons  than 
they  deserved  through  the  admirable  mamier 
in  which  tiiey  were  administered  by  that  mon- 
arch. The  first  attempt  at  settiing  an  orderly 
course  of  procedure  in  administering  justice 
was  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder.  While 
these  prescribed  the  trial  by  ordeal  in  case* 
where  compurgators  did  not  come  forward,  yet 
they  provided  that  trial  should  be  by  sworn 
witnesses  as  much  as  possible.  The  laws  cf 
Canute  were  more  complete  than  any  which 
preceded  them,  and  better  deserving  the  name 
ofacode.  They  begin  as  follows:  "LetGod's 
justice  tie  exalted ;  and  henceforth  let  eveir 
man,  both  poor  and  rich,  be  esteemed  worthy 
of  folo-right,  and  let  Just  doom  be  doomed  to 
him."  They  prescribed  regular  terms  of  courts 
regulated  weights  and  measures  as  well  as  mon- 
eys, and  punished  counterfeiters  with  the  cut- 
ting olT  of  bands.  A  freeman  who  was  iwt 
infamous,  and  had  never  failed  in  oath  or  or- 
deal, could  clear  himsdf  with  a  siu^e  oath; 
bat  others  must  fiimish  compurgotora  or  sn*h> 
mit  to  the  ordeal.  It  has  been  a  common  sap- 
poeition  that  Edward  the  Confessor  premm- 
gated  a  code  of  written  laws,  but  of  thii  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  Anglo-Saxona 
after  the  conqueet  exhibited  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  of  their  last  king,  and  tho 
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«cnqneror  caused  a  compilation  of  them  to  be 
made ;  but  it  coatuned  little  of  importanea,  or 
that  vonld  be  likel;  to  be  thought  important 
by  the  people  bejond  a  recognition  of  their 
i^t  to  aaeemble  in  foil  fblcmot«  to  elect 
their  sheriff  and  diaoau  pnblio  a&ira.  The 
meagre  oharacter  of  the  Saion  compilationa  is 
accomitBd  for  by  the  faot  that  the  ^reat  body 
of  their  law,  like  that  of  the  English  law  to 
thia  day,  oooaiated  of  onwritten  enetoma  and 
naagea  with  whioh  the  people  were  bmiliar, 
and  wbioh  the  conqaeror  did  not  attempt  to 
•ot  aside.  Many  of  these  costoms,  as  well  as 
the  divisions  of  the  conntry  for  adminlstraliTe 
and  jndieial  parposas,  were  of  Roman  origin. 
Jnstioe  was  admioisbered  in  looal  eonrts,  of 
vhioh  the  chief  «rere  the  kuridrtdfemote  or 
ic^entatt,  held  by  the  dieriff  and  idahop  fur 
die  trial  of  criming  cansea  in  every  hnndrad — 
the  dieriff  presiding  aHisted  by  the  bishop  on 
the  trial  ot  offences  in  general,  and  tlie  bishop 
with  the  aaristanoe  of  tne  sheriff  when  ofiend- 
erv  i^aiiut  Ae  oharch  were  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  the  m^rtfemott  or  eoonty  oonrt,  whieh 
was  die  priampal  oonrt  if  civil  jnriiidietion, 
and  whose  judges  were  the  firemen  and  land- 
holders of  the  county,  premded  over  by  the 
earl  or  sheriff,  assisted  by  the  bishop.  The 
Saxons  appear  to  have  accepted  the  idea  that 
the  king  was  the  fountain  of  Justice,  but  his 
intervention  was  not  (rflea  invoked  except  to 
set  the  eonrts  in  motion  when  jnstica  was 
delayed  or  refused.  From  the  rode  trials 
by  witnesaes  in  their  popalar  tribDnals  wss 
developed  at  length  the  orderly  system  of  trial 
byjnrr.  The  "Mirror  of  Justioe"  ennmerates 
aeverai  judges  who  were  banged  in  Al&ed'a 
reign  for  causing  prisoners  to  b«  exeontod  who 
were  not  convicted  by  the  onanimons  verdict 
of  twelve  sworn  men.  The  moat  rMnarkable 
feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law  was  the 
scale  of  compensatitm  prescribed  for  the  com- 
miMOB  of  homicide  and  other  crimes.  Even 
the  iife  of  the  king  was  rated  at  a  money  value, 
whioh  onder  Uie  laws  of  Attielstan  was  30,000 
thrjrmse,  each  thrymsa  being  worth  fonr 
pence;  while  that  of  an  earl  was  16,000,  and 
BO  on  down  to  a  common  person,  rated  at  only 
2ST.  The  ears,  the  teeth,  the  limbs  had  each 
their  separate  value,  and  the  place  where  an 
offence  was  committed  was  sometimes  an  ag- 
gravation requiring  an  additional  p«ialty.  The 
ctMnpenaation  or  kbtb  was  payable  to  the  in- 
jured person,  or,  in  oases  of  homicide,  to  the 
immediate  family  of  the  deceased,  or,  if  he  had 
ncma,  to  his  other  relatione  If  the  offender 
was  onable  to  pay,  he  was  liable  to  death,  but 
was  allowed  to  cobmit  to  the  Io«  of  limb  or 
other  corporal  infliction  inst«ad.  Torture  to 
eztraat  evid«iae  was  mtknown  among  the 
An^o-Saions.  Immunity  eeems  to  have  l>een 
extended  in  some  oases  to  those  who  in  the 
heat  of  passion  excited  by  the  chase  of  an  of- 
fender should  slay  him  upon  the  spot,  while 
the  irregular  infliction  of  punishment  in  cold 
blood  upon  a  detected  criminal  was  visited 


with  extreme  penalties.  An  offender  fledng 
to  Honatnary  was  allowed  protection  durius  his 
stay  there,  whatever  hie  crime  might  have 
been.  Lands  among  this  people  appear  to 
have  been  held  by  a  species  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  were  descendible  to  all  the  sons,  or,  as 
some  writers  think,  to  all  the  children  equally, 
and  they  were  conveyed  either  by  writmg  or 
by  ceremonies  conducted  In  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  designed  to  give  publicity  to  the 
transfer.  A  collection  of  the  laws  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  made  by  Lambard  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of 
^  re AaMmomto,  which  was  afterward  repub- 
lished by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  also  mora  reoentlj 
under  the  title  of  '*  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  and  In- 
stitutes," edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe  (London, 
1840). 

ANGUHIXOHS,  Laagnige  ani  Iitentn«  ef  tto. 
The  language  of  the  German  tribes  who  con- 
quered and  peopled  Britun  in  the  G.th  and  6th 
centuries  was  by  them  called  Anglisc,  Engliso 
(English) ;  but  since  English  has  become  eo 
widely  different  &om  its  mother  speech,  the 
name  Anglo-Saxon  has  come  into  use  fbr  Che 
old  language.  This  languase  was  a  growth  on 
the  island  of  Britain  fh)m  the  coUision  of  many 
dialects  spoken  by  the  uivadiug  tribes.  The 
Celts  used  a  very  different  kind  of  speech,  so 
that  the  Celtic  affected  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the 
tongues  of  the  aborigrnes  of  America  have 
affected  oor  English ;  it  gave  a  good  many 
gec^raphical  names,  and  but  few  other  words. 
The  new  lan^age  was  shaped  to  literary  use 
by  eoolenastics  who  wrote  and  spoke  Latin, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  literature  is  translated 
or  imitated  from  Latin  works.  Heooe  it  con- 
tuns  many  words  IVom  I^tin  and  trecjuent  im- 
itations (ff  Latin  idiom,  and  it  attamed  the 
power  to  render  Latdn  with  more  accuracy  and 
ease  t^n  any  other  Germanic  tongue  of  ita 
time.  The  iWies  also  oontribnted  something 
to  it,  especially  to  the  Northumbrian  dialecL 
But  it  is  after  all  a  true  Low  German  speech, 
dooely  akin  to  Frisio,  Old  Saxon,  Sntcii,  and 
Platt-Dentsoh.  The  talk  in  the  harbors  of 
Antwerp,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  is  said  to  be 
often  mistaken  by  English  sailcHV  for  corrupt 
English.  These  Low  German  tongues  are  akm 
to  the  High  German  on  one  nde  and  to  the 
Boandinavian  on  the  other,  and  these  all  with 
the  M<s8o-Gotbic  oonstitnte  the  Teutonic  class 
of  langn^^  which  belongs,  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Slavic,  Banskrit,  and  the  like,  to  the 
Indo-European.  The  invading  tribes  had 
writing  of  their  own  in  characters  called  mnes, 
but  the  literary  remains  are  almost  all  in  an 
alphabet  known  aa  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  let- 
ters of  which,  except  three,  are  Roman  charac- 
ters, with  some  fanciful  variations.  Thorn  ())) 
and  w6n  (p)  are  runes,  and  edh  ($)  a  croased  d. 
Occaaonally  k,  q,  r,  z  get  into  the  mannsoripta, 
mostly  in  foreign  words,  and  nu  or  n  for  p.  The 
Semi-Saxon  has  a  peculiar  character  for  j  (}). 
The  vowels  were  pronounced  nearly  as  they 
now  are  in  German:  a  as  in/or;  das  'mfalli 
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PH   h 


0  O 
P  P 
R      p 

6     r 

T      5 

rep 

V     a 


tay 


U 
(VT 


X     X  X         X  ei 

Y      y  Y  y  ypdJon 

«  as  a  in  ^lofZ,*  #  rs  a  in  ^r«,'  «  u  in  let,'  f 
sain  thejf  ;  t  u  in  dim;  I  as  m  in  damn;  o  as 
in«iAo%/4asb  ADt^yuaain^II/dasMiii 
/mZ;  y  nearly  like  u  intnuiMor  tbe  French  u; 
^  the  some  sound  proloured.  The  consonants 
vera  prononnced  as  in  English,  except  that  e 
was  always  like  k,g  aam  ^v«,  and  both  letters 
vere  distinctly  aounded  in  initial  hi,  hr,  hie, 
wl,  wr,  en.  The  changes  to  the  modem  Eng- 
lish sonnda  have  most  of  them  occurred  unce 
the  time  of  Chancer,  many  since  Shakespeare. 
There  are  many  words  common  to  Anglo- 
Baztm,  Gothic,  and  Latin,  Greek,  or  Sanskrit. 
When  we  compare  the  spelling  of  such  words, 
we  find  that  the  Anglo-Sason  retains  the  orii^- 
nal  vowels  better  than  the  Gothic  It  has  tbe 
old^t,  ^,  while  the  Gothic  has  changed  to  tf  or  I; 
and  the  old  i,  while  the  Gothie  has  ei.  In  its 
oonsonant  system  it  agrees  with  the  Gothic, 
and  is  midway  between  the  old  forms  of  the 
Greek,  or  Latin,  and  High  German.  Each  sard 
mute  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  is  in  Anglo-Saxon 
changed  into  its  cognate  aspirate :  C  to  tA,  Latin 
(u,  A."S.  tk4,  thon;  p  to  ph=/,  Latped-et, 
A.  8.  fet,  feet;  e  to  ch=h,  Lat  eannab-it,  A. 
S.  AtfTMp,  hemp.  Each  sonant  innt«  changes 
into  its  cognate  ecrd:  dto  I,  Lat.  dmit-et,  A. 
S.  t4th,  teeth;  b  to  p,  Lat.  oonnaft-is,  A.  B. 
henep,  hemp;  g  to  e,  Ijit.  ejj-o,  A.  S.  io,  L 
Each  aspirate  mate  changed  to  sonant :  th\6 
d,  Gr.  tiSr,  A.  B.  deSr,  deer;  pA=/to  b,  Lat. 
fratfr,  A.  B.  hrOihcr,  brother;  ch=h  to  g,  Lat. 


Komo,  A.  S.  guma,  man.  These  changes  were 
complete  in  the  Sd  centary,  and  here  the  Ai^o> 
Saxon  lias  remained,  wlule  the  Ui^  German 
has  shiHed  in  the  same  way  a  second  time, 
changing  ti^  1,  to  ich;  tAd,  tjion,  to  du;  de6r, 
deer,  to  tkier,  and  tiie  like;  so  that  Anglo- 
Sanm  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  German 
that  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  do  to  Anglo- 
Saxon.  A  marked  foot  in  this  speech  is  tbe 
sensitiTeness  of  the  Vowels  to  the  intlnence  of 
other  letters.  A  stem  a  may  appear  as  a,  «a, 
t,  or  0,  oocordJng  to  the  vowel  or  consonant 
after  it ;  and  so  with  other  letters.  In  cases 
where  i  follows  the  stem,  mandtsngestoinen; 
J6t  to  fit,  feet ;  ^  to  ^  geese ;  m^  to 
)»,  mice,  and  the  like.  Saoh  changes  are 
led  vmlaiit.  Breaking  is  produced  by  a  con- 
sonant, as  when  eor  g  changes  a  to  ea:  Lat. 
eattrvm  to  eauUr;  or  I  or  r  changes  a  preced- 
ing ito  eo:  meole,  milk. — There  ore  infleolioa 
endings  for  five  cases,  three  numbers,  and 
three  genders;  hnt  the  instrmnentol  case  is 
rare,  and  the  dnal  unmber  is  fonnd  only  in  pro- 
nonns.  The  substantive  has  fonr  declennons 
distingnished  by  the  endings  of  the  genitive  rin- 
gnlu- — «,  «,  a,  an.  The  three  first  come  from 
old  vowel  stems,  the  last  from  a  oonsonant  stem. 


^'^ 


DmIt<^ 


wuUa,      taorKi 


utiOt, 


-,      mitt  nAt,  woll 

luMnuHBiti^  wultk,  bj  or  wiOt « (itdl 

or  A        wol^ 

Komlutln,     wnlffl^  woIth,  niMlk, 


The  common  English  endings  of  the  possessive 
and  plural  are  from  the  first  declenaion.  The 
-m  of  oxen  is  ft'om  the  fourth.  Neuters  have 
no  plural  sign,  and  so  some  English  words  fVom 
them  do  not  yet  always  use  it;  sA««p,  detr, 
tteine,^l/Cf  hair,  head,  hundred,  year,  and  the 
like.  The  old  feminines  were  declined  some- 
what like  the  Latin  first,  with  a  genitive  in  •«, 
and  we  find  a  few  examples  of  it  in  Chancer. 
Gender  is  determined  by  the  endings  of  words ; 
it  agrees  generally  with  the  German :  w\f-man, 
woman,  is  regularly  mascnline  beoanse  it  ends 
in  man;  w(^  wife,  is  neuter;  «unn«,  snn,  ia 
feminine;  m&na,  moon,  is  masculine.  Each 
a^ective  may  be  declined  in  two  ways  accord- 
ing as  it  is  definite  or  indefinite,  a    '    " 
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As  ending  -«  h  foimd  in  Ohanoer  to  indiemte 
touMtimM  the  plural,  Mmietimes  the  deflnito 
d«cleii«oD.  Comparison  in  Anglo-S&zon  wm 
67  endings,  -r,  -tt ;  not  by  tttore  utd  moat. 


TWK  PZUORIL  TwoKotm. 


in.  mtiu.  ^m*.  Omt,  On,  ow.      inHMr,  uTm  two. 
l6,  to  Dr,R»r  nu.    ul  va  uiw,  to  hj  tac. 

igc.  mt,  iiu.  Ue,  Of,  tw.  viult,  une,  ■•  (v 


Bnflin.u.  Muo.       Cera.  NmL  Plnau,  ill  fuibn. 

Hdco.       be.  it\  fAf.  UC,  it  U,  Uw. 

0«B.         hli.  hin,  ;k«-.  hli,  (te.  hlrA,  XMr. 

Du.         talm.  hln.  Atr.  Um,  M.  Um,  Mmt. 

Ace.         blue,  lud,  A<r,  Uc,  It  hi,  Mm. 

The  English  the,  thaj/,  ikair,  tJtem,  are  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  m,  uS,  Aat; 
fb  is  a  modem  growth,  not  fonnd  in  the 
fint  edition  of  our  English  Bible.  The  uli- 
olea  are  both  in  use,  and  the  demonstratives 
that,  that,  and  Mm,  this,  plnral  tUi,  those  j 
the  peTBonala  are  need  ea  reneiives;  hvd,  who, 
is  an  interrogative;  other  English  pronouu 
are  from  Anglo-Saxon  originals.  80  are  the 
nnmerala  except  second,  A.  S.  other. — There 
are  two  great  classes  of  verbs:  1,  the  andent 
or  strong  class,  which  formed  their  past  tense 
bj  rednpli cation,  repetition  of  their  root;  9, 
the  modem  or  weak  doss,  which  fomied  their 
{Mst  tense  bf  compoeition  with  did«,  did.  In 
the  first  class  there  are  five  coqjogBttiNis,  dis- 
tingnlahed  by  the  vowel  of  t^e  past  tense.  1. 
The  original  root  is  a,  unchanged  in  the  past: 
Ktimman,  *aam,  tvumnten,  swun,  swam,  swum. 
9.  The  root  is  1,  changed  to  4  in  the  past; 
rfc&m,  r4d,  riden,  ride,  rode,  ridden.  8.  The 
root  Is  u,  chauKed  to  eS,  0,  past  ed:  elel^an, 
els^A  c^"^  cleave,  dove,  cloven.  4.  The 
root  was  A,  changed  to  a,  post  S :  imwan,  teSe, 
woeen,  woike,  woke,  waken.  B.  The  root  a 
diphthong  or  long  vowel  changed  to  ed,  i: 
/aallan.  Mi,  /tallm,  fall,  fell,  fallen.  The 
weak  verbfl  m^e  another  coi^ogation :  G.  The 
past  a  componnd  with  did*,  -de :  luflan,  bf/tde, 
lUflfd,  love,  loved,  loved.  The  umlaut  and 
breaking  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle introduce  variations  of  vowel  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  and  different  variations 
for  different  verbs,  so  that  to  a  superficial  view 
there  mav  appear  to  be  manv  oo^jngationE,  or 
no  regaluity  at  alL  The  following  paradigms 
show  the  iiAeclion  endings : 


Imioxim  Mo 


The  -(A  of  the  iiidic«tJve  Sd  singular  and  the 
plnral  appears  as  -1  in  the  northern  dialect 
of  An^o-Saion.  There  are  sud  to  be  188  plu- 
rals in  -I  and  46  in  -th  in  the  Shakespearian  folio 
of  1623.  (Prof.  T.  R.  Lonnsberry,  "On  Cer- 
tain Forms  of  the  English  Verb,"  in  "Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion," 18flS-'T0.)  Tlie  sobjanctive  is  used  for 
onr  potential  and  imperative,  as  in  the  En^ish 
expressions,  "it  were  a  sin,"  "be  it  so";  bnt 
a  periphrastic  potential  in  may,  coti,  might, 
Ac.,  is  in  nse.  The  gerund  in  -«nn«  changed  to 
-mide  and  then  to  -t>v;  luid  in  tiie  English  we 
have  in  the  ending  -ing  a  verbal  noun,  present 
participle,  and  gerand  mixed.  The  form  given 
above  as  the  present  tense  mdj  be  used  for  any 
modifloation  of  Ixith  present  and  fatnre  act,  the 
other  form  to  express  every  shade  of  past  act ; 
bat  aaxillaries  are  also  nsed.  A  perfect  in 
habbe,  have,  and'  a  pluperfect  in  hiffde,  had, 
are  in  fkill  nse,  tiiongh  tiie  partidple  of  the 
principal  verb  is  often  in  the  accusative  case 
agreeing  with  the  object  of  habht:  hi  he^th 
man  f/euorhtne,  be  bos  man  wrought.  A  few 
intranmtives  use  eoia  (am)  and  wim  (was)  for 
perfect  dgns:  hi  it  geeumen,  he  is  come;  hi 
vat  dgin,  he  was  (=had)  gone.  Seeal,  shall, 
and  ieilU,  will,  are  common  for  fnture  signs, 
thon^  they  generally  have  some  meaning  of 
dntj,  power,  promise,  resolve,  in  addition  to 
that  of  fiitore  time.  A  progresdve  form  is 
OonmioD  in  the  active :  it  feohtendt,  is  fight- 
ing, continnes  fighting;  bnt  not  in  the  pasdve. 
The  emphatic  form  in  do  hardly  occurs.  The 
adverbs,  prepositions,  coqjnnctions,  and  other 
particles  are  many  of  them  common  to  other 
Indo-European  tongnes,  and  many  of  the  more 
obscure  may  he  traced  to  pronouns.  Compo- 
ntion  la  more  freely  need  in  Anglo-Saxon  than 
in  English,  and  many  of  the  suffixes  and  pre- 
fixes are  there  found  as  separate  words. — A 
tx>dy  of  roles  almost  as  great  as  those  nsed  in 
Latin  grammar  is  needed  to  state  the  oses  of 
the  different  cases.  Some  verbs  govern  a  gen- 
itive, smne  a  dative  or  instrumental,  some  the 
accusative,  some  two  or  three  different  cases. 
The  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  are  various 
and  obscure.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  a  sentence  is  often  intricate.  The  syntax  is 
that  of  a  highly  inSeoted  language.  Most  of 
the  difficulties  of  English  idiom  ore  to  bo  traced 
to  Anglo-Saxon  combinations,  and  they  are 
often  easily  understood  by  the  help  of  the  old 
meanings  of  the  words,  or  the  old  intloction 
forma. — For  the  study  of  the  language  may  be 
nsed  Bosworth,  "Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary" 
(London,  1648);  Marsh,  "English  Language 
and  its  Early  Literature"  (New  Yorlt,  1S62); 
Hodley,  "Brief  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," in  Webster's  Dictionary  (1865) ;  Rask's 
grammar,  translated  by  Thorpe  (London,  186G) ; 
Shute,  "Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  Bepn- 
ners"  (^B^  ^crk,  1867);  March,  "Compara- 
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tive  Oranimar  of  the  Annlo-Saxon,"  and  "In- 
trodnction  to  the  Stud j  of  Angto-Sftxon  "  (New 
York,  18T0)i  Corson,  "  Handbook  of  Aoglo- 
8Mon  and  Early  English"  (New  York,  1871); 
GTOam, DeuUche  &ramrnafiifc(G6ttingen,1840); 
£ttmtLller,  Letcieon  eum  Synopn  Oramnatiea 

aiedliQburKand Leipsic,  1861) ;  Hejne, Kurtt 
lit-  vnd  FiexUm*UkT9  (Paderbom,  186S) ; 
Each,  HittoriKhe  Orammatii  dtr  enfflitBhen 
ftjfywA*  (Weimor,  1863);  Grain,  ^trailueiatt 
aer  AngeUdchnteken  Diehter  (Oanel  and  GOt- 
tingen,  1804);  Moetmer,  EnglUehe  Grammatik 
(Berlin,  1865).— AH|)».8asM  Utcntuc  It  was 
a  habit  of  the  early  Germana  t«  give  high  honor 
to  the  kSp  or  po«t,  and  long  before  their  con- 
qoeet  of  Britain  there  were  cnrrent  among  them 
cycles  of  songs,  of  mythological  and  tieroic 
ballads,  BDoh  as  famish  the  material  for  epio 
poems.  Tlieir  exploits  in  Britain  doabtleH 
added  to  the  nomber  of  onrrent  ballads,  and 
of  skiUtal  poetc  and  nngers.  We  learn  from 
Beda  that  the  harp  passed  horn  hand  to  hand 
at  feasts,  and  that  it  was  dlaeraoefol  for  any 
man  not  to  be  able  to  nng  in  tarn.  Biriiop 
Aldhelm  used  to  stand  in  minstrel's  garb  oa  the 
bridge  over  which  the  people  were  to  pass  end 
collect  a  crowd  by  the  heauty  of  Ms  song,  into 
which,  when  their  attention  wea  gainad,  he 
wore  words  of  deyotion.  The  verse  cranmtm 
to  the  northern  nations  was  brought  to  great 
perfeotion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  an 
accentual  rhythm,  marked  off  into  verses  by 
alliteration.  The  oommoo  narrative  verse  is 
constmcted  in  sections  separated  by  a  metri- 
cal panse.  Each  section  has  regalarly  fonr 
ac«eDta.  This  accent  or  metrical  stress  falls 
(A  each  syllable  having  a  primary  accent  in 
proae,  on  many  syllables  having  a  seoondary 
accent,  and  in  certain  metrical  emergendes  on 
other  Bjllables,  especially  the  last  syllable  in 
each  section.  Each  metrical  streat  Is  ftdlowed 
by  a  remission  of  voice,  which  mar  be  silent, 
or  filled  hy  an  nnaooent«d  syllable  or  two. 
Each  perfect  line  ccntains  three  alliterating 
words,  two  in  the  first  section,  and  one  in  the 
first  part  of  the  second  section. 

CV««w  tetaT  m4d  eii'pt      evrtrf  gtlH^gBn', 
ht^Kuaf  ami  bti'ipm- :        bu'  laifUit  alr»f 

A  klsg  ihiU  with  ciOel 
wfth  bMkan  ud  *- - 

Many  lines  have  but  one  alliterating  word  in 
the  first  section,  and  irr^nlar  sections  have 
three  or  sometimes  only  two  feet.  Rhyme  is 
fonnd  occasionally  in  most  poems.  A  few  con- 
bun  rhyming  passages  of  some  len^b.  One  is 
known  as  tlie  rime  song.  It  contains  87  verses 
in  all  sorts  of  rimes,  and  is  plainly  a  task 
poem  to  show  riming  skill. 


id  bcoeeleti :        both  ifaonld  fltM 


Beytavm'  UtrtrtM        aeyn'dati  fftner'idtf 

BubUs  fieod  OghUth.        dBta  da  wtaalMh, 
tximw-sorrow  bltetA,        bold  old  HTcntii,  Aa. 
Fnin  dill  ftved       Mt  as  ew«p«  uv*d 
fttm  ■uini  cevtnl,       clortatutj  hooand,  Jte. 


Almost  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we  bave  la 
in  this  verse,  varied  occasionally  by  pswagea 
in  longer  vetaea  of  mmilar  construction.  It  ia 
the  common  verse  in  Old  Saxon,  and  in  Ice- 
landic has  been  caltivated  into  a  surprinng 
variety  of  artificial  meters.  Tlie  poems  re- 
maining in  Anglo-Saxon  are  few.  The  Chria- 
tians  destroyea  whatever  was  tainted  with 
paganism,  and  the  Norroans  neglected  every- 
thing Anglo-Saxon.  They  have  been  divided 
into  seven  classes.  1.  The  ballad  epio.  Of 
this  we  have  one  poem  and  a  few  fragments. 
"Beowolf "  is  a  poem  of  8,183  linea,  celebrat- 
ing the  exploits  of  a  Gothic  prince  Beownl^ 
for  the  most  part  in  dayiog  monsters.  Th« 
scene  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Seeland  and  the 
oppoute  Gothland.  It  is  evidently  a  pagan 
prodnction,  though  rewritten  by  a  Christian. 
Only  one  copy  dr  it  ia  known,  and  no  mentkn 
of  it  haa  been  fonnd  elsewhere.  A  few  namea 
and  lacta  referred  to  In  it  have  howevw  been 
identified  in  old  German  history,  and  swve  to 
show  that  it  embodies  historical  matter  of  lli« 
end  of  the  Cth  oentory.  The  mannscrqtt  is 
thoaght  to  be  of  the  lOth  oeutory.  Its  exisfc- 
ence  is  mentioned  in  Wanley'e  catalogne,  1700. 
In  1781  it  was  badiy  iiyored  by  fire.  In  1786 
the  Dane  Thorkelin  had  two  copies  of  it  made, 
and  in  1816  published  an  edition.  Koparticn- 
lar  notice  was  taken  of  it  tiU  the  late  revival 
of  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship ;  but  the  present 
generation  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  eepeciallj 
in  Germany,  have  studied  it  with  great  enthn- 
siaam,  and  find  in  it  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
the  north.  Among  many  editions,  translations, 
and  easays  of  elucidation  and  criticism,  we 
mention  Kemble,  edition  (London,  1838)  and 
translation  and  dossary  (1887);  Ettmtkller, 
translation  and  v^uable  notes  and  introductton 
(Zurich,  1810) ;  Thorpe,  text,  translation,  and 
glossary  (Oxford,  18C0);  Grein,  two  edmooi 
(GattJngen,  1867  and  1807),  and  t 


1801) ;  Heyne,  two  editions  with  i 
glossary  (Paderbom,  1863,  1868),  and  transla- 
tion (1868);  Wackerbarth,  translation  iuU 
rhymed  English  verses  like  Scott's  "  Marmion  " 
(London,  1849);  Hai)^,  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
Sagas,"  containing  a  notable  attempt  to  locate 
Beownlf  on  English  ground  (London,  1861); 
Uorley,  "Engliah  Writers,"  vol.  i.  (London, 
1S67).  A  few  fragments  may  be  classed  with 
"Beownlf,"  as  "The  Traveller's  Song,"  148 
lines;  "The  Fight  at  Ftnnsbnrg,"  48  lines; 
"Bryhtnoth,"  325  lines;  the  fii'st  two  to  be 
foaud  in  Thwpe  and  Kemble,  and  all  in  Grein 
(18G7).  8.  The  Bible  epic.  This  is  a  growth 
of  Christian  England.  We  have  the  8tiM7of 
its  originator,  Cffidmon,  from  Beda,  who  hyed 
near  him,  and  may  have  seen  him.  He  was  an 
unlearned  man,  bo  backward  that  he  could  not 
take  Ids  turn  in  singing  to  the  harp  at  feasts, 
and  so  sensitive  that  he  would  leave  the  board 
in  shame  as  the  harp  came  round.  Once  when 
he  had  done  this,  and  fallen  asleep  in  a  stall 
near  by,  a  viuon  appeared  to  him,  and  hade 
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Inm  nng'.  "Icannot  sin^"  b^  he;  "Ihave 
left  the  feast  and  come  here  beceiiM  I  cannot 
dng."  "Sin^  for  me  though,"  said  the  TiBion; 
"  ang  the  creation."  And  he  sang  the  fenious 
TeneswbiohweretoaiheriaaDewersof  BODg: 

Fo  5cj\an  hngm        1 


rirnm  fbldut,        fn*  tUmaoUs. 
urmoit ir«  elortiy       Ibaffnaj-dluofhflaTea^kliifda] 
_.  mika*i  mtKhC       uiilhKniliid'iaBagU, 
tk*  irock  sftlH  ironhlpped        whu  at  lila  ivondat  •■ 

sdtlwwiglB, 


Nest  morniiuc  he  told  bis  atorj  and  repeated 
the  veraes.  The  abbe»  Bild  aod  her  learned 
men  prored  him,  and  found  that  ha  could  tarn 
into  noble  poetry  pasaages  tram  the  Kble 
Thioh  they  read  to  him.  They  twognized  the 
gift  as  divine,  and  received  him  into  the  mon- 
aatery.    There  he  led  a  holy  life,  homble  and 


a  poem  of  some  6,000  lines  in  Old  Saxon,  oeie- 
brating  the  arts  of  the  Saviour,  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  translation  tram.  Ondmon.  Bat 
none  eqnalled  him  till  Milton.  A  single  man-, 
nsoript  remains,  oontaintng  Oenens  (2,935  lines), 
Ezodoa  (539),  Daniel  (766),  Christ  and  Satan 
(783).  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  that  it  be- 
longed to  Archbishop  Uaher,  who  gave  it  to 
Junius,  who  printed  it  at  Amsterdam  in  16B0, 
aitd  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Bodleian  library. 
There  is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  these 
poems  Ctedmon's,  but  they  have  been  accepted 
proviaionally  by  moat  stadents  as  a  rewriting 
ot  his  ori^nals  in  another  dialect.  Tbe  Gen- 
esis gives  the  stOT7  of  man's  lirat  disobedience 
and  nia  f^  beginning  with  the  fallen  angela. 
The  description  of  Satan,  his  first  speecii,  BKne 
■triking  expressions  in  tite  desoription  of  hla 
fbll,  of  heaven,  hell,  Adam  ondEve,  stronglysag- 
geat  that  Milton  borrowed  from  Ondmon,  but 
tiiey  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  using  com- 
mon Bonrces.  Editions  are  by  Thorpe,  for  the 
society  of  antiquaries  (T>ondon,  183S ;  ninmina- 
tions,  1888),  Qrein  (Gtlttingen,  1857,  transta' 
tion,  1867),  and  Bonterwek  (text,  translation, 
copious  introductory  essays,  notes,  and  lexicon, 
GQtersloh,  18B4).  Among  tbe  many  valuable 
artiolea  npon  it  may  be  mentioned  Dietrich't 


Hanpt's  ZaiUdirift,  X.,  810-867.  With 
Ukeae  works  of  Oeedmon  may  be  olasaed  a  frag- 
ment of  Judith  (860  lines),  Cynowulf's  "Christ" 
(1,6M),  "The  Harrowing  of  Hell"  (187),  and 
some  otber  fragments,  all  to  be  found  in  Qrein's 
Bibliothei  der  AngeMeAtitehen  Poetie  (GWt- 
tingen,  1867),  and  translations  in  his  Diehtan- 
gen  dsr  Angtltachien  (1667).     8.  Eeeltnaitic 


na/rratne» — the  Uvea  of  saints,  and  versffled 
chronicles,  withont  tbe  epio  exaltation  of  the 
former  clossee.  Booh  are  "Andreas"  (1,724 
lines),  "Elene"  (1,331),  "Juliana"  (781),  and 
"Gnthlac"  (1,863).  4.  Ptalmt  and  hymnt — 
translations  of  Hebrew  psahns  and  n  few  Chris- 
tian hymn#  and  ja^yers.  The  verraon  of  the 
Psalms  has  been  attribnted  to  Bishop  Aldhelm, 
(666-709).  The  manuscript  is  in  tlie  royal 
library  at  Paris.  Editions  have  been  published 
by  Thorpe  and  Orein;  Essays  by  Dietrich  in 
Hanpt's  ZtiUehr^  (IX.,  214-822).  6.  SeevlM- 
lyriat.  A  few,  mostly  elegiac,  are  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  celebrating  kings 
and  heroes.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Grain's  Biblicthth.  B.  AllegoriM,  purmie 
vertet,  riddUt,  This  was  a  favorite  style  of 
composition  with  the  later  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
have  in  Grein's  BHUoCAti  "Tho  Phcenlx,"a 
translation  from  Lactantins,  much  expanded 
(B771ines);  "The Panther "(74);  "The Whale" 
(89) ;  also  gnomie  yersea  which  are  atiU  inter- 
eetmg,  and  riddlee  fn  considerable  numbers, 
and  hari  enongfa  to  gneaa.  7.  IHdaetie  »thieal. 
The  '^ICeters  of  BoBthlDs"  are  versifioations 
of  paaaages  in  Bofithins  Dt  CoTuolatitme  PM- 
{()«0pAi«,  attribnted  to  King  Alfred.  They  were 
tntnsoribed  by  Jnnins  from  a  manuscript  since 
lost  EditicHis  are  by  Rawlinson  (Oxford, 
1698);  Fox,  with  translation  (London,  1888): 
Grain  (1868) ;  and  Fox,  (2d  ed.,  with  metrical  . 
rendering  by  Uartin  Farqahar  Tupper  (Lon- 
don, 1864).— The  Anglo-Saxon  prose  Is  of  oom- 
paratirely  little  literary  value.  It  affords  abun- 
dant Diat«rial  for  the  study  of  the  langaage 
and  the  people,  but  contasta  mostly  of  tronsla- 
tiouB  from  the  Latin.  They  have  been  classified 
as  follows:  1.  Theological — translations  of  the 
Bible.  Portions  of  Genesi^  Exodus,  Levitiona, 
Kambers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges, 
called  the  Heptateuch,  together  with  an  out- 
Ime  of  Job,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  a 
fragment  of  Jndith,  were  pnblisbed  by  ThwaJtes 
(Oxfbrd,  1698).  The  Psalms  ore  spoken  of 
above.  We  have  several  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels.  Editions  have  been  published  In  Eng^ 
land  by  Porker  (1571),  Marshall  (1665),  Thorpe 
(1842),  and  Bosworth  (with  the  Gothic,  Wyok- 
U&e,  and  Tyndaie  versions  in  parallel  colnmns, 
London,  1866).  Eemble  began  an  edition  with 
the  old  Latin  and  four  Anglo-Saxon  texta 
printed  t<^ther,  and  various  readings  from 
ibnr  otbers.  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this 
form,  and  the  work  is  going  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity press,  Cambridge.  A  large  nnmber  of 
homilies  are  still  to  lie  fonnd.  A  set  by  jillfrio, 
80  in  number,  compiled  or  translated  from 
Latin  works,  abont  A.  D.  990,  for  the  nn- 
leanied,  were  printed  by  Thorpe  for  the  JElMo 
society  (1844-6).  More  are  promised  by  the 
early  English  text  sooiaty,  S.  Philotophy.  In 
this  department  we  have  only  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  BoEthius,  mentioned  above.  8.  j?u- 
tory.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  extends  from 
the  invBsionof  Julias  Cteaar  to  Henry  II.,  1164, 
Aa  fkr  as  the  history  of  Beda  extends,  it  is 
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abridged  from  it  or  from  » 

It  hu  been  supposed  that  Alfred  had  it  coi 

SU«d  and  copies  placed  in  the  mongiterieB. 
[qv  the  records  were  kept  afterward  is  not 
baown.  It  is  ibr  the  most  part  a  meagre  note 
of  events  of  little  interest,  hot  in  the  later 
times  there  are  oometimes  refleotitUB  and  poet- 
ical passages,  &a  well  as  eket«liea  of  character. 
It  bos  been  often  printed  and  translated. 
Thorpe's  edition  {Landon,  1861}  has  seven  par- 
allel texts,  a  translation,  and  Indexes.  There  are 
also  a  large  namber  of  charters,  deeds,  wills,  and 
rim'tw  docnments  remaining,  of  which  Kemble 
haa  pablished  uz  volames  (Codec  Diplmnat- 
ietuj^i  SaxonUi,  London,  ieSB-'46).  Beda's 
"Ecclesiastical  llistorj"  was  written  bj  him 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  b; 
Alfr«d.  It  is  one  of  tlie  world's  great  books. 
It  has  passed  throngh  manj  editions  in  manj 
eonntriea.  Wheioc's  edition  has  I^tin  and 
An^o-Saion  in  parallel  columns  (Cambridge, 
1 644} ;  and  Smith  s  has  variona  reading  (Cam- 
bridge, 1723).  A  new  edition  is  needed.  For 
ancient  biatory  there  is  Alfred's  translation  ot 
Oronns,  with  additions  \tj  the  translator  of 
some  valne.  Thorpe's  edition  with  translation 
and  glossarj  is  in  Bobn's  librarj  (London,  1807). 
There  are  some  biographies.  St.  Gntluac  has 
been  repeatedlj  printed  (Goodwin,  London, 
1848).  4.  Law.  A  large  body  of  laws  re- 
mains, extending  from  Ethelbert,  who  was  king 
of  Kent  at  the  time  of  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  those  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Thorpe  ^Lon- 
don, 1840),  contuning  the  ecclenastical  msti- 
tntei^  and  Sohmid  (Leipsio,  1868),  a  critical 
text  with  Latin  and  German  translations,  notes, 
and  a  glosaary.  These  and  the  charters  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  prose  remuning  for 
the  study  of  the  people.  5.  Natural  teianea 
and  mtdieine.  "  Popular  Treatises  of  Science  " 
(Thorpe,  London,  1841);  "Leochdoms"  (8 
vols.,  O.  Cockayne,  London,  1864-'6).  6. 
Grammar.  j£lfrio  has  a  Latin  grammar  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  answers  as  a  reverse 
gramiDBr.  It  is  printed  in  Somner's  Diction- 
ary (Oxford,  1659).  jElfrio's  "  Colloeny,"  in 
Thorpe's  "Analecta  Anglo-Saxonioa  (Lon- 
don, 1846).  There  are  a  few  glossaries  in 
Wr^t  (London,  1867). 

IHGOU,  in  its  wider  sense,  a  Portngaese 
colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  South  Africa,  Lower 
Gninea,  between  lat  7°  BC  and  17°  8.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1488,  and 
they  have  ever  since  held  it,  except  from  1B41 
to  1&48,  when  the  capital  and  a  portion  of  the 
colony  were  occupied  by  theBntch.  The  gov- 
ernment general  of  Angola,  as  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese,  embraces  an  area  of  npwanj  of 
200,000  eq.  m.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
the  Portogoese  government  at  2,000,000.  The 
'  colony  is  divided  into  four  districts,  besides 
the  Gimbondi  country,  which  is  likewise  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  it:  Ambriz,  Angola 
proper,  Benguela,  and  Uosaomedes.  The  rule 
of  the  Portognese  b  recognized  between  the 
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KoanzB  and  the  Dande  only,  the  main  part 
of  An^la  proper ;  ontdde  of  tins  territory  they 
have  isolated  fortified  places,  and  the  native 
cbiefb  sustain  the  relation  of  more  or  leas 
doubtful  vassals.  A  line  of  forts  which  tbey 
iut«nded  to  construct  across  the  continent  to 
connect  with  their  colony  of  Mozambique  in 
eastern  Africa  has  never  been  completM,  bnt 
the  country  in  the  interior  has  been  explored 
to  some  extent.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the 
vegetation  is  luxuriant;  the  fauna  and  flcm  are 
tropical.  Alcotg  the  rivers  sugar  cane  is  rais- 
eA,  and  in  the  primitive  forests  excellent  oo^e 
is  found.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  along 
the  ooast  The  mountiuns  contiuo  gold,  irtm, 
lead,  and  sulphur.  Spring  the  runy  season, 
b^ins  in  September.  The  most  intelligent 
among  tlie  natives  are  the  people  of  the  dia- 
triot  of  Ambaca,  most  of  whom  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  As  roods  are  almoat  whcdly 
wanting,  the  government  employs  earrM(K(#rw 
(burden-carriers),  who  are  furnished  oy  the 
villages.  In  the  district  of  Golungo-Alto  the 
number  of  theae  carriers  was  estimated  b^ 
Dr.  Livingstone  at  6,000.  An  army  of  6,000 
men,  fonr  war  veasels,  and  the  packet  aac- 
vice  consume  nearly  the  entire  revenue  of 
tiie  colony.  A  Catholic  bishop  was  appointed 
fbr  Angola  about  the  middle  of  the  leth  cen- 
tnry,  and  a  lar^  namber  of  the  natives  were 
nominally  received  into  the  church ;  bnt  nnce 
the  expuMon  of  the  Jesuits,  the  native  churches 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  vithout  prieata, 
and  the  population  has  partly  relapsed  Into 
paganism.  In  18GT  there  were  in  the  whole 
dlooese  only  six  priests,  though  the  Christian 
population  was  estimated  at  800,000. — The 
capital.  Sunt  Paul  de  Loonda,  on  the  coast  <^ 
Angola  proper,  is  the  seat  of  the  governor 
general  and  of  the  bishop;  pop.  18,500,  of 
whom  860  are  whites,  2,600  muUttoes,  and  the 
remainder  negroes.  The  chief  coast  lowiu  oit 
the  three  other  districts  are  Ambriz,  Sao  Felipe 
de  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes.  (See  Gunm.) 
UGOU  (Turk.  Enfivrieh ;  anc.  Anei/ra),  » 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  a  Turkish  ey«leti>f 
the  same  name,  220  ra.  £.  S.  E.  of  Couatantino- 
ple ;  pop.  about  45,000,  including  abont  80,000 
Tnrtei,  10,000  Armenians,  4,000  Greeks,  and 
1,000  Jews.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
elevated  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasta- 
rage,  over  which  the  roving  tribes  of  the  Turco- 
mans tend  their  sheep,  goats,  and  hones.  The 
citadel  is  dtnated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  its  walla 
are  covered  with  inscriptions.  The  trade  witli 
the  west  is  chieSy  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Greeka 
and  Armenians,  and  thus  the  dty  in  social  life 
is  rather  European  than  Mohammedan.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  Greek  and  of  a  Catholic  Armenian 
bishop.  On  July  20,  1402,  Angora  was  tb« 
scene  of  a  terrible  battle  between  Timoor 
and  the  sultan  B^azet  I.,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  captured.  There  are  some  ancient 
remains.  (See  Anotba.)— The  Angora  goat, 
with  its  silken  fleece,  is  the  most  curious  prO" 
duct  of  this  re^pon.    Its  hair,  which  is  woite 
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and  soft,  and  about  eight  lnob«a  long,  is  shorn 
twice  a  year,  and  is  itmch  esteemed  as  material 
for  shawls.    In  1669  the  nomber  of  these  goats 
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in  and  near  Angora  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000.  The  jearly  yield  of  wool  is  about  2,700,- 
000  lbs.  The  Angora  goat  was  introduced  into 
South  Carolina  in  IMS,  and  stiU  more  were  im- 
ported in  1803. 

iHdOUO,  a  town  of  Bomoo,  in  central  Af- 
rica, near  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Tchad ;  pop. 
si^d  to  be  above  30,000.  Weekly  markets  are 
held,  at  which  a  very  eit«nuve  trade  is  carried 
on  in  cotton,  amber,  metals,  slaves,  &□. 

INGOSTCU,  or  Oadad  Mint,  a  city  of  Tene- 
inela,  capital  of  tbe  province  of  Qnoyana,  on 
the  right  banl£  of  the  river  Orinoco,  at  a  pass 
(angottvra)  where  it  is  confined  between  nigh 
rocks,  about  260  m.  8.  E.  of  Oaracaa ;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  was  foanded  in  1S74,  sod 
named  San  Tomas  do  la  Nneva  Gnayana,  to 
distingaish  it  from  another  San  Tomaa  82 
leagaes  distant  Its  ntune  was  chsjiged  ta 
dndad  Bolivar,  and  snbseqnently  in  common 
speech  to  Angoatora.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  tbe  slope  of  a  rooky 
hill,  deatitote  of  vegetation.  The  honses  are 
massively  constracted,  osnally-of  two  stories. 
The  city  is  the  principal  emporiam  for  tbe  com- 
merce of  the  Orinoco,  although  240  m.  from 
the  month  of  tbe  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  contains  a  college,  ecclesiastical 
•emiuary,  hospital,  and  a  hall  in  whiob  a  ses- 
non  of  the  congress  of  Colombia,  then  inclnd- 
ing  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  was  held  in 
1819.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
OTpomte  side  of  the  river,  here  8,100  ft  wide. 
The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
hides,  sagar,  and  Angostnra  bark. 

llfdOSTCRi  BIKK,  tbe  bark  of  galipea  offi- 
einalU,  a  South  American  tree  of  the  me  fam- 
i^,  growing  on  tbe  river  Orinoco,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Caroni,  Venezneta.  It  possesses 
ft  peonliar  and  disagreeable  smell  when  fresh, 
and  a  bitter  and  slightly  oromatio  taste.  It  is 
sometimes  naed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic 
tonic.  By  the  natives  it  is  employed  to  intoxi- 
cate fisb,  as  tbe  cinchona  is  in  Pern.  The  false 
Angostnra  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater 
thickness  and  hardness,  its  total  want  of  odor, 


and  its  intense  tenacious  bitterness,  due  to  tbe 
poisonons  alkaloid  brucia.  When  steeped  in 
water  it  does  not  become  soft  like  tlie  true 
Angostnra.    It  is  s^d  to  be  the  bark  of  MtrycK- 


lilfiOT,  or  iigf,  Jean,  a  French  merchant 
of  Dieppe,  died  in  I5B1.  He  mode  trading 
voyages  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
secured  a  large  fortune,  which  he  used  with 
liberality.  Some  of  his  ships  having  been  cap- 
tured by  tbe  Portuguese,  be  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
fullyprovidedwithsoldiersand  arras,  which  en- 
tered tbe  Tagns  and  blockaded  Lisbon.  Every 
vessel  coming  to  that  port  was  intercepted,  white 
both  shores  on  the  river  were  devastated.  The 
king  of  Portugal  sent  an  ambassador  to  Fran- 
cis 1.,  who  referred  him  to  the  merchant  of 
Dieppe.  Angot,  however,  persevered,  and 
forced  Portugal  to  pay  a  large  indemnity  for 
his  losses.  Unsnccessful  speculations  brought 
ruin  upon  him,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  whom 
he  hod  lent  large  sums,  having  failed  to  repay 
bim,  Angot  spent  his  last  years  in  dcstitntion. 

ilfCOIII^llE  (one.  Iiicidwma,  or  Ciiitat  Eeo- 
litmantiwn),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Cborente  and  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Angoumois,  situated  on  the  Cba- 
rente,  66  m.  N.  E.  of  Bordeanx,  on  the  railway 


connecting  that  city  with  Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 
S6,1I6.  It  is  bnitt  on  an  isolated  hill,  rising 
about  30O  feet  above  the  river ;  and  though 


the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  it  presents 
with  its  white  stone  houses  a  neat  ana  cheer- 
Ail  aspect  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  tbe 
old  ruined  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Marguerite 
of  Navarre,  and  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations are  also  eitont  A  noble  cathedral 
of  tbe  t2tb  century,  the  church  of  St.  Andi^ 
dating  from  the  lldi,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey 
of  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne,  are  among  its  oth- 
er antiquities.  It  has  a  college,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  manufactures  of  paper,  wool- 
lena,  linen,  earthenware,  and  cognac,  a  cannon 
fonndery,  and  a  thriving  trade  with  Bordeaux 
and  the  southern  departments.  It  was  for 
some  years  tbe  seat  of  a  naval  school,  trans- 
ferred to  Brest  in  1880.— From  tlie  Bth  centu- 
ry AngoulSme,  with  its  territory  of  Angoumois, 
to  which  P6rigord  was  at  first  nnited,  was  gov- 
erned by  connta.  In  1860  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  who  were  driven  out  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  V.  It  afterward  belonged  to  the 
crown,  was  erected  into  a  dnchy  by  Francis  I., 
and  formed  a  royal  apanage  till  1650,  since 
which  tbe  title  of  duke  of  Angoul6me  has  1>eea 
only  nominal. 

UieOOLEME.  I.  ChariH  d«  TaMs,  duke  of, 
natural  son  of  Ohsries  IX.  of  France  by  Marie 
Tonchet,  bom  April  28,  1573,  died  Sept.  24, 
IGGO.  He  received  trom  Catharine  de'  Medici 
the  counties  of  Auvergne  and  Laurogius,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  constable  de  Mont- 
morency, distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battles  of 
Arqnea,  Ivry,  and  Fontaine  Fran^aise,  bnt  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  cer- 
tain intrigues  with  bis  uterine  sister,  the  mar- 
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Saiaa  de  Yemenil.  Released  Id  1616,  he  con- 
noted the  eiege  of  Soiseons  the  next  jear,  ob- 
tain ed  from  LoDJaXIlI.  the  duchj  of  Angoulfime 
iDl619,andbe)iiegedRodieUeinl628.  lie  took 
part  also  in  the  wars  of  Lauguedoc,  German/, 
aod  Flanders.  He  left  Mimoire*  of  the  reigns  of 
Hem?  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  a  Relation  de  Cori- 
gine  «t  *ueeit  dei  ehirif§,  et  d*  Cetat  dm  roy- 
aumet  de  Maroe,  Fez  et  Tarudant,  translated 
from  tlis  Spanish  of  Die^o  de  Torres,  and  «ome 
'other  writings,  oil  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. II.  Lanto  AiMm  «e  BtarfeM,  duke  of, 
eldest  sou  of  Charles  X.  of  France  and  Uarie 
ThSHse  of  Savov,  bom  at  Vereaillea,  Aug.  6, 
1775,  died  at  G6rz,  Jnno  6,  1844.  At  the 
oatbreak  of  tlie  revolntion  he  accompanied  hia 
father  (then  duke  of  Artois)  to  Turin,  where  he 
■pent  a  few  years  in  milittu'y  studies.  In  1792 
he  received  a  oommond  in  Germany,  bat  he 
was  not  fitted  for  a  soldier,  and  soon  withdrew 
from  the  field,  retiring  with  hie  father  to  Holy- 
rood,  and  BUbseqaently  joining  his  UDcle  Louis 
XVIJI.  at  Blankenbnra  and  Mitau.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  married,  June  10,  1799,  his  consin 
Uarie  Th^r^se  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Lonis 
XVI.  During  the  hundred  days  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
made  a  weak  attempt  to  oppose  the  emperor ; 
bnt  liU  troops  abandoned  him,  and  after  a  few 
days'  detention  as  a  prisoner  he  was  sent  to 
Bu'celona.  After  the  second  reatoratim  he  was 
charged  with  the  enppression  of  disorders  in 
the  soathem  provinces,  and  in  t82S  command- 
ed the  army  o{  intervention  which  pat  down 
the  revolntion  in  Bpain.  In  Jaly,  1830,  he 
signed  with  hia  father  the  act  of  abdication  in 
favor  of  his  nephew  the  dake  of  Bordeaux 
(now  Connt  de  Ohambord),  and  went  into  ex- 
ile with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  He  was 
a  man  of  mean  abilities  and  sluggish  disposi- 
tion, ill.  Mail*  nMN  OuMIe,  duchess  of, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  and  danghter  of  Lonis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  bom  at  VerBaillee 
Deo.  IB,  1778,  died  at  Frohsdorf;  Oct.  IB,  1861. 
She  shared  the  imprisonment  of  her  parents  in 
the  Temple,  and  after  their  execntion  was  held 
in  captivity  till  December,  1795,  when  Austria 
procured  her  liberation  in  ezchanRe  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  convention,  ^e  lived  at 
Vienna  till  her  marriage,  known  by  the  title 
of  madams  royaU.  Afterward  she  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  ner  hnaband's  exile,  sustaining  his 
courage  by  her  superior  spirit  snd  intelligence, 
returning  with  him  to  France  in  1814,  and  ex- 
erting a  great  influence  over  the  troops  at 
Bordeaux  daring  the  hundred  days,  so  that 
Napoleon  called  her  "  the  only  man  in  the  £im- 
ily."  At  the  time  of  the  July  revolution  she 
was  at  Dijon,  and  made  a  dangerous  Joomey 
in  disguise  to  RambonilJet,  where  she  r^oined 
the  duke.  She  went  with  the  royal  family  to 
England,  where  her  husband  and  she  assiuned 
the  titles  of  count  and  countess  of  Uame. 
They  lived  some  time  at  Holyrood,  but  the 
climate  of  Scotland  proving  too  severe  for  the 
oountess,  they  removed  to  the  continent. 
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,  one  of  the  old  provinces  ofFranc^ 
between  Poitoo  and  Guienae,  bounded  W.  hj 
Saintonge,  with  which  it  was  joined  to  form  a 
military  government  Capital,  Angoulfime.  It 
nearly  corresponded  to  tiie  present  department 
of  Charente.  It  was  generally  governed  by  the 
counts  of  Angoulkne  from  the  9th  to  the  14th 
century,  when  it  was  nnited  to  the  crown. 

ISfiU,  a  seaport  town  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Teroeira,  one  of  the  Azores;  pop. 
18,000.  It  is  well  built  on  a  hill  rising  from 
the  water's  edge,  has  wide  bat  dirty  streeta, 
and  is  g^erally  the  reddence  of  the  governor 
of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  of  the  consuls  of  Eag- 
lond,  France,  and  Ut^nnd.  The  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  two  forts,  bat,  thou^  the  beet  in 
the  A«>r^  it  is  expoeed'to  all  winds  from  the 
S.  S.  W.  by  8.  to  the  B.,  and  on  the  approach 
of  a  gale  from  this  quarter  vessels  are  obliged 
to  put  to  sea  for  safety.  The  principal  exports 
are  wine  and  grain. 

iM  OGUaOU,  ktttmikf  or  IgMMMa,  SritaM% 
an  Italiui  female  painter,  born  at  Cremona  about 
16S0,  died  aboat  1620.  After  execniinK  a  nnm- 
ber  of  portraits  and  some  fine  historicu  pieoea, 
she  went  to  Madrid  in  1661,  at  the  invitation  of 
Philip  II.,  and  painted  portraits  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  othercelebritiesof  the  Spanish  court 
Constant  application  brought  on  blindness  in 
her  latter  years.  Vandyke,  who  visited  her 
frequently,  was  wont  t«  ^>eak  with  great  re- 
spect of  her  knowledge  of  art.  Her  usters 
Ldcu,  Evsop*,  and  Ah  ha  Uabu  also  painted, 
but  were  leas  distinguished  than  Sofonisba. 

AKCES,  Eutt  W.    Bee  Douous. 

INBiLT,  A  dddiy  of  the  German  empire,  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Saala, 
and  bounded  by  Prusidan  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, and  Brunswick;  area,  897  so.  m. ;  pop. 
m  1B71,  208,S54.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
four  duchies,  called  Anhalt-Deesau,  Anhalt- 
Bembnrg,  Anhalt-Zerbst,  and  Anhalt-Kotbeo, 
after  the  principal  towns,  but  was  in  1793  uni- 
ted into  three,  jn  ISCS  into  two,  and  finally  in 
1868  into  one.  The  soil  is  mostJy  level  and 
fertile,  and  here  and  there  wooded  and  pictn- 
reaqne.  It  produces  com,  flax,  tobacco,  hop% 
and  froits.  There  are  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
mines.  The  Anhalt  family  trace  tlieir  lineage 
to  Esico  von  Ballenstedt,  who  flourished  in  the 
10th  century.  They  have  been  generally  of 
martial  spirit,  and  in  the  history  of  Germuuy 
they  have  fumiriied  varions  distinguished  geo- 
erals  in  the  service  tA  the  emperors  and  of  the 
kings  of  Prussia.  From  AnhalCrZerbst  came 
Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia.  The  present 
duke,  Frederick,  bom  April  39,  18S1,  auooeed- 
ed  bis  father  Kay  23, 1871.     Capital,  Deasan. 

AHHTDIIDEB,  nfstayajmAa  which  become  acida 
upon  the  addition  of  water.  In  technical  lan- 
guage, they  are  the  oxides  of  acid  radioola,  and 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  acids  as  the  oxide 
of  potassium,  EiO,  does  to  the  bydrated  pot- 
ash, HKO.  The  most  familiar  anhydridea  are 
solphnrio,  nitric,  hypochlorooa,  and  acetic ; 
these  have  long  been  called  anhydrous  snlpho- 
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ric  acid,  anhydrons  nitric  acid,  anhTdrona  hy- 
po4]hloroD3  aoid,  and  snbjdroas  acetic  ooid; 
bnt  AS  they  do  not  possess  acid  properties  nntil 
combined  with  water,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
call  them  anlphnric  anhydride,  nitric  anhydride, 
^c  The  following  formulas  will  illustrate  how 
an  anhydride  becomes  an  acid  on  the  addition 
of  water:  80i  (sulphuric  anhydride) +  HiOs= 
H,  SO(  (snlpharic  acid);  N,Ot  (nitric  anhy- 
dride) +  11,0  =  SHNO.  (nitric  acid);  01.0 
(hypoohlorons  anhydride)  +  H,0=2HC10  (hy- 
pocnlorooB  acid).  Anhydride  lias  therefore 
a  Bigniflcation  of  its  own,  and  most  not  be 
ctHifonnded  witb  tlie  tarm  anhydrous,  applied 
to  substances  which  hare  do  water  either 
mixed  or  combined  with  them. 

AHI,  or  JaHl,  a  ruined  city  of  Torkish  Ar- 
menia, on  the  Arpi  Tchoi,  about  26  m.  E.  9.  E. 
of  Kara.  Its  ancient  name  appears  to  have 
been  Abnicnm,  but  its  history  is  only  imper- 
fectly known.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  a 
small  fort;  in  the  10th  it  l>ecaine  the  capital  of 
the  fiagratide  kings  of  Armenia ;  in  the  1 1th  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Seljnks,  and  snbsequently 
ooonpied  by  the  Kurds;  and  in  the  13th  re- 
peatedly taken  by  the  GeorgRuiB.  In  the  14tl) 
centnry  it  was  finally  mined  by  an  earthquake, 
and  has  never  since  been  reoconpied.  There 
are  nameroDS  ruins  of  ahnrohes,  chapels,  and 
private  buildings,  wbile  tbe  massive  walls, 
about  0  m.  in  circuit,  are  in  irood  preservaticnu 
—See  Jiuina  ifAni,  by  M.  F.  Broftset  (2  vols,, 
8L  PetersbnT^,  1860-'61). 

Ul(XT-B0II£ei»18,  the  popular  name  of 
AvavKTB  Aniobt  Bocsesois,  a  French  play- 
wright, bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  26,  1806,  died  at 
Pan,  Jan.  IS,  1871,  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  when  he  wrote  in  1B2G  hia  first 
melodrama,  Oiutavt,  mi  la  Jfapolilain.  He 
afterward  produced  over  200  plays,  most  of 
them  in  conjmicUon  with  other  anthors,  thongh 
he  was  the  sole  author  of  his  best  drama.  La 
Vmitienne  {i8M).  His  fairy  plays  have  had 
an  immense  run,  especially  Lei  pilule*  d*  J)ia- 
bU.  He  is  also  beheved  to  have  been  the  real 
author  of  Thereto,  AngiU,  and  other  pieoea  as- 
cribed to  Alexandre  Dumas.  His  remuns  have 
been  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  bnried 
May  10,  18T2,  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger 
pronouncing  the  funeral  oration. 

iSICBItS,  i  freedman  and  preceptor  of 
Nero,  and  commander  of  the  Pratorian  fleet 
at  Cape  Misenam,  A.  D.  59.  At  Nero's  instiga- 
tion he  had  a  false  bottom  made  for  a  ship 
which  Agrippina  was  enticed  to  visit.  She 
barely  escaped  drowning,  and  was  soon  after- 
w^ard  murdered  by  Anicetus  at  her  villa,  near 
the  Luorine  lake.  Beneca,  in  his  defence  of 
Nero,  nsed  Anicetns's  story  of  Agrippina's 
plots  against  the  emperor's  life.  Anicetus  also 
professed  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  Octa- 
via,  so  aa  to  furnish  Nero  with  a  pretext  for 
her  banishment  He  snbseqnently  lived  in 
laxnry  in  Sardinia  with  the  money  given  him 
by  Nero  in  reward  for  his  infamy. 

UIOLO,  TfWHit     See  Masakizllo. 
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UniiC  ACID  (Spanish  anil,  indigo),  an  acid 
produced  by  the  action  of  diluted  nitrio  ncid 
upon  indigo;  also  called  indigotic  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  produced  with  it,  and  remains  in 
solution,  the  anilio  acid  separating  it  in  light 
yellowish  white  prisms,  which  are  fusible  and 
volatile,  and  dissolve  in  1,000  parts  of  water. 
Their  composition  is  represented  by  the  formu- 
la C,H.(NO,)0^  H.O.  AnUic  acid  decora- 
poses  acetate  of  lead,  forming  with  the  lead  a 
orystnllized  onilate. 

ANILDIE,  a  substance  discovered  in  1826  by 
O.  Unverdorben,  in  the  distillation  of  indigo. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  exclnsively 
prepared  by  the  deoiidation  of  nitro-benzole 
by  means  of  naaoent  hydri^en  evolved  from 
iron  filings  and  acetic  aoid.  This  operation  is 
graphically  represented  by  the  following  for- 
mulas :  CH.NO,  (nitro-bensole)  +  611  =  CHt 
N  (aniline)  +  2HiO.  Aniline  ia  a  colorless 
oily  liquid,  of  a  vinous  aromatic  odor,  end  hit- 
ter burning  taste,  and  in  the  air  turns  brown. 
lu  specific  gravity  is  1'028.  It  is  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water,  to  which  it  imports  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction.  Alcohol,  etner,  and  the 
fatty  oils  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions  It 
solidifies  at  —8°  C,  boils  at  162°  C,  and  com- 
bines with  acids  and  fbrms  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  The  faintest  trace  of  ani- 
line can  be  detected  by  the  deep  purple  violet 
color  which  chloride  of  lime  produces  with  it 
It  is  an  active  poison,  but  its  salts  are  said  to 
be  harmless,  in  1656  Ur.  Perkin,  while  ex- 
perimenting with  aniline,  discovered  the  beau- 
tiful purple  dye,  which  was  soon  introduced 
into  commerce  under  the  name  of  mauve. 
Since  that  time  a  variety  of  etdors  have  been 
produced,  and  the  manufacture  of  aniline  has 
neoome  an  industry  of  great  importance. 

INUUL.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  word 
animal,  and  even  a  scientifio  deflnitiwi  distin- 
guishing an  animal  t>om  a  vegetable  is  scarcely 
less  so.  The  assertion  of  Ijnnnus,  that  "  plants 
live  and  grow,"  while  "animals  live,  grow, 
and  feel,"  is  probably  correct ;  but  it  is  impos- 
dble  to  verify  its  oorrecbiees  as  applied  to  the 
very  Lowest  animals.  According  to  the  Ger- 
man naturalists,  an  animal  may  consist  of  a 
ungle  cell.  The  idea  also  till  recentiy  main- 
tained, that  all  animals  have  a  stomach,  or  in- 
ternal digsstive  cavity,  is  untenable;  mnce 
many  microscopic  animals  have  no  trace  of  a 
digestive  apparatus.  Indeed,  there  is  no  part 
or  oi^an  common  to  all  animals.  The  stomach, 
the  bear^  and  other  parts  of  the  ciroQlatory 
apparatns,  the  mouth,  and  even  the  head,  so 
indispensable  in  the  higher  animals,  not  only 
in  the  lower  become  modified  in  foira  and  de- 
velopment, bnt  in  the  lowest  even  entirely  dis- 
appear. Nor  can  muscular  fibres  or  nervous 
filaments  be  identified  in  the  latter.— The 
changes  in  form  of  tite  same  organ  in  different 
animals  nan  merely  be  alluded  to  here.  Ths 
mouth,  for  instance,  usually  stogie,  and  opening 
transversely,  is  sometimes  double,  triple,  oi 
multiple,  and  modified  into  a  trunk,  or  sucker, 
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aa  Id  many  Inieots.  The  heart  has  bnt  two 
caiitie*  in  fishes,  whil«  there  are  three  in  rep- 
tiles, and  four  in  birds  and  the  mammaho. 
The  same  type  of  strnctore,  however,  oftea  ex- 
tends over  a  vast  namber  of  species  of  animals. 
All  the  vertebrate  animals  have  the  same  typi- 
cal skeleton,  it  being  modified  in  the  varioas 
species  to  suit  their  reqairementa.  The  bones 
ot  the  anterior  extremities,  for  instance,  are 
the  ba^s  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  man,  of  the 
fore  legs  of  qnadrupeds  and  reptiles,  the  wings 
of  birds,  and  the  anterior  fins  of  the  whale. — 
Kor  are  onr  investigations  in  regard  to  func- 
tion in  all  cases  more  satisfactory.  Feeling  and 
voluntary  motion  are  certunly  charaoteristio 
attributes  of  all  but  the  lowest  animals;  bnt 
some  of  the  latter  are  endowed  with  only 
a  kind  of  motion  of  a  lower  grade  than  the 
voluntary,  and  do  not  give  certain  evidence  of 
feeling  at  all.  It  is  therefore  not  sarprising 
that  it  was  found  impossible  for  a  long  time  to 
distinguish  the  lowest  animals  from  tJie  sim- 

Slest  vegetable  organiuns ;  and  that  to  these 
onbtful  stmctarefl  the  name  of  zoophyte,  or 
animal-plant,  was  given.  Hence  it  is  not  pro- 
posed here  to  attempt  to  give  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term  animal,  bat  only  some  of  the 
more  striking  particulars  which  distingoish  ani- 
mals from  plants.  It  should,  however,  be  here 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  microscopic  ani- 
mals, or  animalcules,  that  Prof.  Agassis  has 
ahown  that  many  of  them  are  merely  the  ova, 
or  ^rms  of  higher  animal  forms.— 1.  An  or- 
ganism manifesting  the  power  of  sensation  or 
voluntary  motion,  or  possesring  a  digestive 
cavity  (stomach),  or  into  whose  structure  en- 
ters the  nervous  or  the  mnsoular  tissae,  is  an 
animal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Imposd- 
bUity  of  demonstrating  eitiier  or  all  of  these 
characteristics  does  not  prove  the  orsanism  to 
be  a  plant,  as  before  stated.  Besides,  some 
plants,  as  tlie  sensitive  plant  {mimota  jnidiea), 
withdraw  their  leaves  from  the  touch  of  the 
hand ;  bnt  not,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  conseqnence  of  either  sensation  or 
volition.  8.  Albumen  Is  the  great  notritive 
element  of  animals,  while  starch  is  that  of 
plants.  Some  of  the  lowest  plants  (Jiingi)  are, 
however,  apparent  exceptions  to  this  proposi- 
tion. Consequently,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  tissaes  of  animals  differs  irom  that  of 

filants :  the  basis  of  vegetable  stmctore  is  cel- 
olose,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  while  those  of  animals  contain  nitro- 
gen also  in  addition.  Recent  researches  show 
that  oellolose  is  found  in  some  of  the  lower 
protozoa.  8.  It  has  been  stated  that  plants 
absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  give  out  to  it  pure  oxygen,  while  animals 
precisely  reverse  the  process.  Plants  actually, 
in  their  nutrition  and  growth,  asamilat«  the 
carbon  of  the  carl)onic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  return  its  oxygen  to  the  latter;  bnt  m  the 
respiratory  process  they,  like  animals,  consume 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  return  to  it  carbonic 
add  gas.    By  day,  however,  they  give  off  less 


of  the  latter  than  of  oxj^n.  4.  For  the  fixa- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  as  just 
stated,  the  constant  stimulation  of  light  is  in- 
dispensable. This  is  not  tme  to  the  sa&ie  de- 
gree of  animals,  whose  tissues  also  consist  in 
part  of  carbon,  as  has  been  seen. — In  respect 
to  varieties  in  size,  the  animal  kingdom  pre* 
sents  a  far  wider  range  than  the  vegetable. 
The  extremes  in  the  former  are  the  whale, 
sometimes  100  feet  long  and  weighing  as  many 
tons,  and  the  animalcule,  of  some  spemea  of 
which  SO,00O  individuals  may  inhabit  a  single 
drop  of  water;  while  in  the. tatter  we  find  on 
the  one  hand  the  teqvoia  at  California,  90  feet 
in  circumference,  and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon,  a 
stn^e  leaf  of  which  may  shelter  SO  men  from 
the  rain,  and  on  the  other  tiie  microsoopio 
fnngi,  as  the  yeast  plant  (torula  eemititx),  or 
those  constituting  tne  mould  on  decaying  snb- 
stanoea.  Dick  calculates  that  the  largest  trees 
of  Guiana  are  2,666,984,000,000,000  times  aa 
large  as  the  rose-leaf  plant ;  while  the  largest 
whale  is  to  the  minutest  animalcule  as  34,660,- 
000,000,000,000,000  to  I.— The  number  of  qte- 
cies,  and  probably  of  individuals,  is  also  far 
greaterin  the  animU  than  In  the  vegetable  king- 
aom.  About  70,000  species  of  plants  may  be 
seen  in  Paris  in  a  single  collection.  Balbi  40 
years  ago  estimated  the  whole  number  of  known 
species  at  80,000;  and  ft  has  been  supposed 
that  there  are  about  2CO,000  species  in  oil  on 
the  globe.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  at 
least  100,000  species  of  animalcnles  alcHieu 
Dick  estimated  the  whole  nnmber  of  ^teeiea 
of  animab  at  B00,000,  and  the  number  or  indi- 
viduals at  24  billions;  while  the  parts  and 
adaptations  of  these  exceed  60,000  billiona. — 
In  regard  to  rapidity  of  increase,  the  highest 
plants  vastiy  excel  the  highest  animals.  An 
elm  of  average  trize  sometimes  produces  IBS 
million  seeds.  But  ,the  lowest  animals  and 
plants  manifest  the  greatest  power  of  multipli- 
cation. The  hoimta  giyantta^  a  species  of  fun- 
gus, has  been  known  to  increase  its  size  more 
than  a  million  times  during  a  single  night ;  and 
Ehrealjerg  speaks  of  an  animalcme  which  prop- 
agates so  rapidly  that  its  descendants  wonld 
in  four  days  amount  to  70  billions. — The  ael- 
entifio  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  constitntea 
the  department  of  natural  science  termed 
zoAlogy.  Zodgraphy  is  merely  the  description  of 
animals ;  while  zodtomy,  or  comparative  anat- 
omy, is  the  study  of  their  stmctare,  and  ia«3n- 
omy,  or  comparative  phyfdology,  that  of  their 
functions.  To  facili^te  these  investigationa, 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom 
was  first  published  by  Limuena  in  17S0,  in  hit> 
Sj/ttema  Naturm.  This  was  improved  by  6. 
Olivier,  who  spent  J7  years  in  perfecting  hia 
syBt«m  (17S6  to  1812),  which,  being  based  upon 
the  stmctore  of  animals,  is  termed  the  ana- 
tomical system.  Modifications  hare  also  been 
made  by  Lamarck,  Virey,  Dnm^ril,  and  Do 
Blainville ;  hut  Cuvier's  classification  is  still 
generally  adopted.  He  arranged  the  animal 
kingdtHn  in  four  great  diviuons,  viz. :  I.  The 
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T«rt«brats  ftiiooe  animaL  h»Ting  »  spinal  col- 
umn), cont^nin?  fom  olaseea  —  mammalia, 
birds,  reptilea,  and  fli«b«i.  II.  The  mollosca. 
in.  The  articulHU.  IV.  The  radiaU.  The 
:ltiEBttB  are  divided  into  12  orden,  and  the 
latter  into  the  different  genera  and  apecies. 
The  daanfication  of  Prof.  Agimiiia,  fonnded  on 
that  of  Gnvier,  ia  one  of  the  most  modem,  and 
in  manj  reapecta  one  of  the  most  instrootive. 
It  ia  as  follows : 


'    S,  Aaaltplia :  >  oritn— brdrddi  (locIodlastlpliiHW- 

pbras),  dlKopliong,  unl  cUDmbon. 
-    t.2&<ii«r*'i».'4«d«>-<rlBiitdi,  MUnld(,«U- 

ihlL    Urn 

»  (iDdndlliK  (b«  T«rtl- 


pkniita,  »nil  IvAchH).  ntnutsMs  (LadndliigBaB- 
tbowpbik  ud  aord&ali,  and  UMlId**. 

••  fl.  CV«*Mc«;  t  ordtn— rod^  eUomannia  (In- 
dadlng  dnlHdi},  Mndae^ivdi,  ud  daspoda. 

**    iv  huteta:  tonffla* — mjrlipod^  anditiM^  ad  ta- 


— As  to  the  ehemloal  compo^tion  of  animals, 
prottablf  onlj  IT  ont  of  the  64  mmple  elements 
noir  known,  or  at  most  Ifl,  eutor  into  their 
Btructore.    Tbeaeare: 


Caegu, 


Lnd, 


These  elements,  vorionsly  combined,  fbrm 
nnmerooa  oompounda,  termed  the  immediate 
principles  of  animal  Btractnres,  of  which  in 
the  mammalia  there  are  about  90.  Of  these, 
some  are  of  mineral  oripn,  as  water,  common 
salt,  and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Some  are  formed  within  the  bodies  of  animals 
by  disaasimilation,  as  urea,  nric  acid,  and  area' 
tine ;  and  others  still  are  obtained  from  vege- 
table and  animal  food  for  the  nntritlon  of  the 
tisanea,  gs  albnmen,  caBeine,  moscnliae,  and 
fut,  and  hence  exist  as  constitaent  elements  in 
the  latter.  These  immediate  priiioiptes  nnite 
to  form  the  tuenes  of  whioh  the  puis  and  or. 


t.  OMullal  ItMiu: 

A.  Epldcnnlt  ud  H 


,  Epldcnnlt 

B.  Hair  and 

ftaUwn.   . 

%  Battle  nana, 

8.  inifa  AbroH  TTmu*,  In  tradoDi,  Bnineata,  Ac^  Tiar 

aln>i«  iDd  almoal  I0MII7  tneitanalble. 
1.  Ofcw  amd  Dtmtal  Jltmi,  In  bona  and  twth. 

0,  Arteiar  TUnu^  i^nn^iMi,^   the  rarloua    ofvaoi  to* 

«,  ASmilUnt.  otknirlaa  called  U. 

1.  UirWa0(i,lillkeMBlt.lbBa«oftliarlba,&ci. 
&  Itutevlar  Tlaaw.  Um  aonne  of  motion. 
~    "  nania,  IbaatatorMDiattaDaiid  litalUfaie*. 

Msia  and  tba  l;ritililiatlc<. 


It.  raaaifa,  Um  bkiod  T( 


The  tisHoes  of  animals  are  developed  direct' 
1y  from  the  vital  6uid,  the  blood.  This  in 
all  the  Tert«brata  is  red,  from  the  presence 
of  minute  oells  containing  a  colored  fluid, 
and  which  are  called  the  blood  corpnaoles. 
In  the  invertebrate  animals  no  such  cor- 
posdes  exist,  and  therefore  the  blood  is  color- 
leas.  Hence  the  division  of  animals  into  the 
red-blooded  and  the  white-blooded.  The 
blood  of  each  animal  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  bodj  has  its  peculiar  natural  temperature, 
that  of  man  being  88°  to  89°  F.  The  tem- 
peratnre  of  all  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than 
birds  is  lower  than  that  of  hnman  blood,  and 
bence  all  theae  ere  called  cold-blooded,  while 
birds  and  the  mammalia  are  termed  warm- 
blooded animal  a — The  fecQuditj  of  aninuJs 
also  varies  inverselj  with  their  elevation  in  thtf 
scale.  While  mammals  produce  from  1  to  8 
or  at  most  10  yonngat  a  wne,  a  tench  produces 
88,000  and  a  mackerel  Me.OOO  eggs;  and 
Leeuwenhoek  professes  to  have  counted  S,8&4,- 
000  eggs  in  a  single  codfish.  Some  of  the  mam- 
mals are,  however,  verj  prolific  Pennant  cal- 
colates  that  the  descendants  of  a  ungle  pur  of 
rabbits  wonld,  without  interference,  amount  in 
foor  years  to  1,374,640.  But  external  clronm' 
stances  exert  a  powerful  infiuence  in  this  rO' 
gard.  For  instance,  the  pigeon  in  its  wild 
state  hroodi  hut  twice  a  year,  but  when  do* 
meaticated  six,  and  sometimes  even  nine  times. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  single  pair  would  in  four 
years  produce  14,762  descendants  according  to 
Stilliugfleet,  and  according  to  Linneeus,  over 
18,000.  The  astonishing  fecundity  of  some  of 
the  animalcules  has  already  been  illustrated. 
The  mammalia  alone  bring  forth  their  yonng 
alive,  the  duration  of  gestation  lieing  oafollows 
in  the  following  species:  elephant,  20  months 
and  18  days;  rhinoceros,  0  months;  horse,  11 
months;  ass,  12  months;  cow,  9  months; 
reindeer,  8  months;  buSalo,  13  months;  sheep 
and  goat,  6  months ;  foxes  and  wolves,  S 
months;  Greenland  whale,  about  10 montha. — 
Obviously  there  must  be  a  correspondence  of* 
the  structure  of  an  animal  to  its  habits  and 
fhncdons.  For  example,  a  carnivorous  animal 
must  have  great  strength  and  powers  of  loco- 
moUoD,  enabling  it  to  overtake,  seize,  and  de> 
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Btroy  its  victim.  It  mast  therefore  have 
larciel]'  developed  muscles  and  strong  bones, 
and  Uie  teeth  and  Jawb<»ics  must  be  es- 
peci*]!;  strong,  and  the  former  of  a  peculiar 
fomi  for  tearing  animal  tisanes.  Soch  an  animal 
must  also  have  on  acute  sense  of  smell  and  of 
hearing,  and  a  corresponding  stmcture  of  the  or- 
gans of  these  two  senses.  It  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  Cuvier  could  construct  an  entire 
animal  ih)m  haTiDgafewofitsbonee  ^veu,and 
that  Agassiz  lias  dednced  the  form  and  stmc- 
tare  of  a  fossil  fish  &om  its  scales  alone. — What 
is  nourishment  to  one  animal  may  prove  to  he 
poison  to  another.  Pallas  states  that  hedge- 
hogs eat  abundantlj  of  cantharides  without  in- 
oonvenienc«.  The  sphinx  of  a  speoiea  of  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  acrid  and  poisonous  Juice 
of  the  milk  thistle  (tythimalit),  and  a  certain 
worm  on  the  leaves  of  the  tobaceo  plant 
Bees  feed  on  and  obtain  honej  Iroro  the  se- 
cretions of  many  ptoisonoue  plauts;  and  a  kind 
of  bnxzard  devoun  the  nux  vomica.  Uost 
animals,  however,  confine  themselves  within 
certain  definite  limits  so  far  as  the  sources  of 
l^eir  nourishment  are  concerned.  Even  the 
bog,  which  is  usnally  spoken  of  as  omnivorous, 
may  be  mentioned  in  illnsb'ation.  It  baa  been 
found  that  the  oi  eats  276  and  rejects  31B 
plants ;  the  sheep,  367  and  141 ;  the  goat,  449 
and  126 ;  the  horse,  262  and  212 ;  while  the  hog 
eats  but  72  and  refiises  171.  This  animal,  there- 
fore, eicept  in  eaaea  of  neceswty,  evincee  even 
a  superior  disorimination  in  the  selection  of  its 
food.  Bome  animals  never  drink  at  all,  drink 
not  b«ng  required  if  the  food  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  enc- 
culent  plants.  The  gemsbok  and  the  eland, 
two  speoies  of  antelope,  are  thus  adapted  to 
the  sandy  deserts  they  inhabit.— The  amount 
of  food  required  by  animals  depends  upon  its 
quality  and  their  activity.  A  far  less  bulk  of 
anlmid  than  vegetable  food  is  required;  and 
the  greater  the  activity,  the  greater  is  the  waste 
of  the  tissnea,  and  the  more  nourishment  is 
needed  to  repair  them.  The  intervals  of  fast- 
ing are  therefore  determined  mainly  by  this 
drcumetance.  While  birds  are  eating  most  of 
the  time  when  not  asleep,  reptiles  pass  mouths 
in  succession  without  food,  in  the  mean  time 
being  in  a  dormant  state.  And  those  of  the 
mammalia  whicli  hibernate  (as  the  dormouse, 
hedgehog,  marmot,  dec.)  also  pass  the  entire 
winter  with  little  or  no  food.  The  aloth  also 
has  been  known  to  enspend  itaelf  on  a  pole  for 
40  days  without  taking  food.  But  irregularity 
of  supply  of  food  most  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  griffin  vulture  will  retain  its  vigor 
for  five  or  six  weeks  without  food;  but  when 
opportunity  recurs  it  doea  not  leave  its  repast 
for  days,  or  so  long  as  a  morsel  of  Sesh  remains, 
so  completely  gorging  itself  that  it  is  incapable 
of  rising  on  the  wing  till  it  has  ^ected  the  con- 
tents of  its  crop.  A  total  privation  of  food  is 
longest  endured  without  fatal  consequences  by 
animais  manifesting  the  lowest  vital  energy. 
Fourteen  persons,  male  and  female,  sunived 


atervation  on  being  shipwrecked  for  28  3ays. 
An  eagle  lived  28  days,  and  several  dogs  36 
days  without  food.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
tortoises  have  been  kept  alive  IS  monthe  and 
serpents  for  five  years  without  food.    The  re- 

auirements  of  different  animals  in  regard  to 
lieir  food  will  determine  the  limits  on  the 
globe  within  which  each  species  will  thrive ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  t«niperatnre  re- 
quired by  each,  is  the  principal  agency  deter- 
mining the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
various  Bpedes  of  toe  animal  kingdom. — The 
greatest  amount  of  strength  and  endurance  is 
possessed  by  the  warm-blooded  animals ;  birds 
being  the  strongest  of  at!  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  except  certain  insects.  The  lion 
ts  capable  of  bearing  oS  large  animals,  and  has 
been  known  to  leap  over  a  broad  diteh  with  a 
heifer  in  his  month,  and  to  break  the  back  of  a 
horse  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw.  The 
grisly  bear,  weighing  600  lbs.,  can  drag  Hio 
carcass  of  a  buffalo  we^hing  1,000  lbs.  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  camel  sometimes 
c*rries  a  weight  of  1,000  lbs.  30  miles  a  day, 
and  judges  so  accurately  of  its  powers  that^ 
being  BtxuBtomed  to  lie  down  while  loaded,  it 
refuses  to  rise  till  a  part  has  been  taken  off,  if 
too  heavy  a  burden  is  imposed.  The  horse  ia 
about  M2  times  as  strong  as  a  man,  his  power 
being  estimated  at  420  lbs.  at  a  dead  pulL  He 
cannot,  however,  carry  more  than  three  times 
aa  ronoh  weight  op  a  steep  hill.  A  Canadian 
shrew  mole,  whose  body  was  but  four  incbea 
long,  being  let  loose  iu  a  room,  passed  betwees 
the  legs  of  some  heavy  chairs  and  the  wall  with 
which  they  were  in  contact,  throwing  them 
aside  without  much  apparent  effort,  and  at  last 
hid  itself  behind  a  pile  of  quarto  books  more 
than  two  feet  high,  which  it  also  moved  from 
the  wall.  This  animal  also  burrows  so  quickly, 
that  on  being  let  loose  in  a  yard  it  almost  in- 
stantly disappears  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sloth  ia  eo 
averae  to  all  effort  that,  when  it  has  satisfied 
its  appetite  upon  the  fruits  of  trees,  it  falls  to 
the  ground  to  save  itself  the  labor  of  descend- 
ing.—As  instances  of  fleetncss  of  animals,  the 
kangaroo,  the  hare,  and  the  antelope  may  be 
alluded  to.  The  firat  progresses  by  a  rapid  ae- 
ries of  leaps,  frequently  of  20  feet,  its  own 
body  being  from  5  to  6  feet  in  length.  The 
hare  sometimes  passes  over  26  feet  at  a  sin^e 
bound.  The  springbok  bounds  to  the  hei^t 
of  JO  to  12  feet,  clearing  at  each  leap  f)-om 
12  to  15  feet  without  any  apparent  exertion. 
Even  the  sheep  in  its  wild  state  runs  and  leaps 
with  great  agility.  The  movements  of  the  dol- 
phin are  also  very  rapid,  and  it  leaps  so  high 
out  of  the  water  as  sometimes  to  throw  its^f 
upon  a  ship's  deck.  The  ostrich  will  at  the 
OQtaet  outstrip  the  fieetest  horse.  The  nandn 
(allied  to  the  ostrich)  ia  equally  fleet,  and 
when  caught  kicks  so  violently  as  to  break 
even  stones.  The  carrier  pigeon  flies  2B  to  80 
miles  an  hour.  The  dragoon  pigeon  has  flown 
from  Bury  to  London,  73  mlleB,  in  2^  honra. 
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fipallanzani  states  that  tn-o  Bwallows  flev 
froni  Milan  to  Povia,  IB  miles,  in  13  ruin- 
ates. Tlie  preaision  and  rapidity  of  muscu- 
lar action  of  Bonie  aaimala  is  also  remark- 
able. The  elephimt  can  pick  up  a  pin  with  its 
tiuge  trunk.  The  chamois  goat  leaps  witli  the 
greatest  precision  from  point  to  jioint  on  the 
moantain  rocks,  alighting  on  surfaces  acarcel; 
\tage  enough  for  its  feet  to  rest  upon.  A  bird 
oallad  the  wryneck,  having  a  long  tongue  like 
the  woodpecker,  darts  forth  and  retracts  this 
organ  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  ia  unable 
to  follow  it.  The  frog  also  uatcheu  flies  by  move- 
ments scarcely  less  rapid. — No  animal  possesses 
more  than  five  senses,  and  some  ore  probably 
endowed  with  not  more  than  one,  the  sense  of 
touch.  Batweflnd  each  sense  manifested  in  the 
animal  scale,  in  all  grades  of  perfection.  Of  in- 
telligence, also,  we  find  great  varieties  in  birds 
and  mammalia,  while  below  tiio  former  we  hard- 
ly find  any  higher  attributes  than  mere  instinct. 
This,  indeed,  predominates  in  most  birds,  andin 
the  mammalia  often  assumes  the  appearance 
of  cunning,  artifice,  or  sagacity.  The  Egyptian 
ichneamoD,  being  fond  of  poultry,  feigns  it- 
self dead  till  the  birds  twme  within  its  reach, 
when  it  springs  npon  and  strangles  them,  usu- 
ally contenting  itself  with  sucking  their  blood. 
There  is  a  species  of  musk  which  also  feigns 
death  when  caught  in  the  noose  set  for  it,  but 
escapes  the  moment  it  is  nntied.  Tiie  Europe- 
an cuckoo  neitlier  bnllds  a  nest  for  itself  nor 
hatches  its  own  eggs.  It  deposits  a  single  egg 
in  the  neat  of  the  nedge  sparrow  (and  some- 
times of  the  wagtail  or  the  titlark),  while  the 
other  bihi  is  laying  her  Ogga.  This  addition  to 
her  charge  disturbs  her  arrangements,  and 
daring  incubation  she  throws  out  her  own 
eggs,  or  BO  disturbs  as  to  addle  them,  to  make 
room  for  the  cuckoo's ;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Jenner's  observations,  she  never  displaces  the 
latter.  When  some  of  her  own  ^gs  and  that 
of  tlie  cnokoo  are  hatched,  the  young  cnckoo 
manages  to  throw  out  the  young  sparrows  and 
the  remaining  ^gs,  aud  thns  gets  the  whole 
nest  to  itself.  The  ostrich  sorrounds  her  nest 
with  a  trench,  in  which  she  deposits  some  of 
ber  eggs  as  the  first  food  of  the  young  ones  to 
be  hatched  from  the  e^s  in  the  nest. — To  an 
animal  capable  of  being  educated,  though  to  a 
alight  extent,  we  cannot  deny  the  possession  of 
intelligence ;  and  judged  by  this  criterion,  most 
of  the  mammals  and  some  birds  toast  be  re- 
garded OS  possessing  this  attribute.  The  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  in  entirely  new  cir- 
CQinstances,  must  also  generally  be  attributed 
to  it  rather  than  to  mere  instinct.  Swallows 
dab  together  to  repel  a  common  enemy,  many 
closing  round  a  hawk.  A  martin  Iteing  caaght 
in  a  nooeo  of  packthread,  fast«ned  at  the  otlier 
end  to  a  gutter,  all  the  martins  in  the  vicinity 
were  attracted  by  its  cries,  and,  strildng  the 
thread  with  their  bills,  succeeded  in  setting 
him  at  liberty.  The  superior  intelligence  of 
the  elephant  is  often  asserted ;  but  this  animal 
is  really  less  intelligent  than  the  dog,  and  about 
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eqaal  in  this  respect  to  the  horse.  As  tested 
by  educability,  as  well  as  by  ocijuirod  tastes. 
the  quadrumana  are  far  tiie  most  mtelligent  of 
the  lower  animals. — Carnivorous  aniinals  are 
mostly  solitary  in  their  habits,  while  many  of 
the  herbivorous  are  socially  inclined  and  gre- 
garious. This  is  the  case  with  the  llama  and 
the  horse  in  the  wild  state.  Oamelopords  herd 
together  usually  in  companies  of  10.  Ante- 
lopes are  found  in  herds  of  2,000  or  3,000,  or 
in  small  parties  of  only  five  or  six  iudividaols. 
The  males  also  of  antelopes  and  deer  frequently 
consort  together,  independently  of  tiie  females. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conjugal  attachment 
of  the  stellerine  (allied  to  the  dugong)  is  so 

freat  tliat  if  the  female  he  taken,  the  male  will 
ash  on  shore  to  her  in  spite  of  blows,  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow.  Some  animals  are  do- 
cile and  yielding,  others  obstinate.  The  mole 
is  proverbial  for  the  lost  attribute,  bnt  the  llama 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Some 
animals  are  grave  or  morose,  while  others  are 
playful,  and  even  have  their  peculiar  amuse- 
ments. The  mocking-bird  amuses  itself  in 
frightening  other  small  birds  by  imitating  the 
screams  of  the  sparrow  hawk.— The  i>articular 
classes  and  orders  of  animals  will  be  described 
under  the  appropriate  heads;  tiie  four  classes 
of  the  vertebrata  forming  the  oi-ticlee  Auphi- 

BIA,    IIbRFETOLOOT,  IcHTKTOLOaT,    MaHMAUA. 

and  Obnitholoot  ;  while  the  invertebrata  will 
be  found  described  under  t^e  heads  Asikal. 
ouLES,  Abaornida,  Abtioulata,  Cbtbtacba, 

ECHINODBSUA,  EsTOUOLOOT,  EnTOZOA,  EpIZOA, 

MoLLusoA,  FitoTOEOA,  and  Radiata. 

ANiHiLmLGS,  a  name  familiarly  applied  to 
the  more  minute  forms  of  animal  life,  for  tbe 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  microscope.  1-eenwenhoek  li-d  tlic  way 
in  this  as  in  must  other  branches  of  microscop- 
ic study ;  but  it  is  to  Gleichon  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  attempt  at  the  systematio 
study  of  the  subject.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Danish  microsoopist  0.  F.  Mftller,  who  made 
the  first  regular  classification  of  animal- 
cules. Subsequent  observation  has  detected 
many  errors  in  the  clas^ficaiion  of  M&ller, 
and  it  has  now  little  other  than  a  historic  in- 
terest. It  is  to  Ehrenberg  tiist  we  are  indebted, 
directly  or  indireotiy,  for  almost  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  forms.  Since  the  appearance  of 
his  work,  I)it  Infutwiuthierehen,  ure  study  of 
minute  animal  forms  has  ijeen  ably  nursuod  by 
Di^ardin  in  France,  Siebold,  Kotliker,  and 
others  in  Germany,  Owen  in  England,  and  Bw- 
ley  in  the  United  States. — The  earlier  observ- 
ers grouped  together,  under  the  term  animal- 
cules, a  vast  variety  of  livins  beings  having 
nothing  in  common  except  tneir  minuteness 
of  size.  Plants  and  animals,  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, insects  and  worms,  larvEe  and  per- 
fect forms,  all  were  aggregated  together  nnder 
the  vague  term  animalcules.  The  labors  of 
modern  scientific  men  have  been  in  great  part 
exhausted  in  the  distribution  of  tills  mass  of 
animal  and  vegetable  lUb  among  the  various 
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i,  families,  and  orders  to  which  its  heter- 


rio,  jirst  proposed  b;  MdUer,  ie  now  generally 
appUed.  To  thia  claas  wa  shall  confine  our- 
selves, and  sbali  generally  use  the  t«rm  infuso- 
ria, not  that  it  is  absolutely  accurate,  for  though 
the  greater  number  of  these  animals  are  devel- 
oped in  infuMons,  yet  thia  role  is  not  without 
some  striking  exceptions. — If  a  drop  of  water 
in  which  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  decay- 
ing be  placed  npon  the  object-holder  of  a 
microscope  of  adeqnate  magrufyiog  power,  say 
200  diameters,  it  will  be  found  to  swarm  with 
living  lieings  in  active  and  incessant  motion. 
They  vary  in  dze  from  -.fj  of  an  inch,  when 
they  are  jiist  within  the  limit  of  unassisted  vis- 
ion, to  a,  minuteness  which  it  tasks  the  power 
of  the  glass  to  detect.  These  are  infusoria; 
they  abonnd  in  every  ditch,  pond,  lake,  or  riv- 
er, are  equally  nunierons  in  salt  as  in  fresh 
wat«r,  have  been  found  in  thermal  springs  of 
high  temperatnre,  and  in  the  molted  snow  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes;  in  short,  wherever 
water  and  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
exist,  these  infusorial  animals  will  be  found  in 
vast  numbers.  There  is  no  donbt  that  they  are 
often  drawn  op  into  the  atmosphere  in  watery 
vapor,  uid  borne  to  and  tro  hj  the  winds. 
Many  forms  are  not  deprived  of  life  by  complete 
desiccation,  and  may  therefore  be  mingled 
with  the  dust,  and  in  this  condition  carried 
about  by  the  winds,  to  resume  their  active  vi- 
tality so  soon  as  they  chance  to  fall  into  water. 
The  snddenness  with  which  they  appear  in  wa- 
ter, even  distilled  water,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  fhmished  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration with  one  of  their  strongest  ai^nments. 
— In^sorial  animalcules  have  neither  vessels 
nor  nerves,  and  are  made  np  of  a  uniform  tis- 
sue, called  by  Du^ardin  lareod^  and  by  Huxley 
protcpUum.  This  is  in  some  classes  of  nearly 
uniform  consistence;  in  others  the  external 
layer  possesses  conuderably  more  density  than 
the  internal,  while  in  yet  othera  a  distinct  pel- 
licle or  akin  can  be  made  out.  They  have  no 
true  feet;  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  type  have 
the  power  of  protruding  portions  of  their  homo- 
geneous structure  in  the  fonn  of  limbs,  which 
they  use  both  for  the  prehension  of  their  food 
and  for  locomotion,  in  the  higher  forms  the 
locomotion  is  by  cilia,  or  very  minute  hairs. 
This  motion  is  probably  automatio,  as  it  is  con- 
stant day  and  night,  the  animal  never  sleeping, 
nor  appearing  to  take  rest  Tet  it  certwnly 
has  in  some  cases  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  spontaneity,  the  animal  in  his  rapid  course 
seeming  to  avoid  obstacles;  but  the  subject 
1)5  the  character  of  the  locomotion  of  these 
animals  is  very  obscure.  Some  of  these  higher 
forms  have  a  shell  or  ontcr  coat,  called  carapace 
or  lorioa;  these  are  spoken  of  as  loricated, — 
We  havo  already  intimated  that  the  Byst«inatic 
classification  of  the  infusoria  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficnlty.  That  of  Ehrenber^,  to 
which  we  shall  in  the  main  conform,  though 


pOBsesung  great  merit,  has  also  very  great 
defects.  He  includes  unon^  bis  infiisorid  an- 
imals very  many  large  and  important  families 
which  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  His  diamidiea  are  now  very 
generally,  we  might  almost  say  Qniversally, 
admitted  to  be  alga  ;  and  his  diaU>macea  are 
now  also  idaced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  classification  of  Dnjardin,  thouffh  it  has 
some  great  advantages  over  that  of  £lirenberg, 
is  deformed  by  a  multitude  of  new  terms,  or, 
what  is  worse,  old  terms  to  which  he  affixes  new 
signilicationB.  The  two  great  obstacles  which 
at  present  forbid  even  the  nope  ofsuccess  in  any 
attempt  at  systematic  clasuncation  of  infiisoria 
are:  1,  the  great  difficulty  of  distingnishtng 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  from  the  correspond- 
ing forms  of  vegetable  life ;  2,  that  of  deciding 
whetiier  a  ^ven  form  is  permanent,  or  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  the  larvn  of  an  insect,  or 
some  one  of  those  forms  which  orustaceans, 
polyps,  and  other  of  the  lower  animals  assume 
m  the  progress  of  their  alternations  of  genera- 
tion. A  motion  apparently  spontaneous  was 
formerly  supposed  to  decide  the  question  in 
favor  of  an  animal  nature ;  but  Vaucher  of 
Geneva  (1790)  proved  that  a  motion  not  to  be 
distinguished  firom  the  spontaneous  mo vementa 
of  animals  is  common  in  the  spores  of  the 
nmpler  aqnatic  plants,  and  is  indeed  natnre's 
provinon  for  their  dispersion.  That  animala 
absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbon,  while 
plants  give  out  oxygen  and  absorb  carlwn, 
afibrds  in  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists  the 
desired  test.  But  although  this  is  a  very  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  found  to  be  a  uniform  law.  A 
third  distinolive  mark,  and  probably  the  most 
usefxd,  is  found  in  the  character  of  their  nutri- 
tive material — plants  being  nouriahed  by  inor- 
ganic, animals  by  or^^anic  food.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule  also,  but  they  are 
not  nnmerous,  nor  do  they  greatiy  detract  from 
its  practical  value.  Agaasiz  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  very  many  of  Ehrenberg's  genera  are 
germs  of  aquatic  worma,  and  he  suggests  that 
Uiis  is  probably  the  true  nature  of  sli  the  infb- 
soria.  Should  this  idea  prove  well  foonded, 
the  most  essential  changes  will  of  course  be 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  inftasot^a 
— if,  indeed,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  break 
up  this  class  altogether,  and  distribute  the  in- 
dividuals of  whidi  it  is  composed  throughout 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  animal  scale.  Bat 
meanwhile  we  sliall  adopt  the  classification  of 
Ehrenberg,  eliminating  fVom  it  those  families 
on  whose  vegetable  nature  the  great  mass  of 
naturalists  are  agreed,  Ehrenberg  divides  the 
infusoria  iaXo  polygattrica  and  rotatoria.  The 
characteristic  of  the  former  is  the  appearance 
of  certain  internal  cavities,  which  he  snppoeed 
to  be  dilated  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  stomachs ;  hence  their  name  poty^astric,  or 
many-stomached.  The  rotifers,  the  so-called 
wheel  animalcules,  are  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  cilia  npon  lobes  near  tlie 
month,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  aottve  vibr&- 
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tiwi,  give  to  the  lobes  the  ftppoarance  of  wheels 
in  Tspid  motioD.  These  so-called  wheel  aui- 
malcoles  &re,  however,  bo  widelj  different  in 
th«r  visa  of  strnctare,  and  so  much  higher  id 
their  a^ree  of  oivauization  than  the  poljgas- 
trica,  that  natiiralists  have  verj  Kenerallj  sep- 
arated them  from  the  infusoria,  and  have  placed 
them  among  the  eutromostracan  crnstaiceaiis. 
We  shall,  however,  treat  of  both  in  the  present 
article.  I.  PoLTo&BTBio  Isfcsobia.  It  is  nn- 
fortanate  that  the  name  pol^gastric,  or  manf- 
stomached,  is  taken  from  a  sopposed  pecoliarit? 
of  the  animal,  the  existence  of  nhion  in  any  of 
the  class  has  been  rendered  by  later  reMarches 
mcH«  than  doubtfU,  and  the  absence  of  which 
in  some  families  is  admitted  bj  Ehrenberg 
himself.  By  retaining  this  name,  we  oommit 
two  verbal  inconsigtenclea :  1,  in  oallini;  ani- 
mals many-stomached  which  have  probably  no 
stomach  at  a!) ;  and  2,  we  form  a  subdivision 
(tf  these  polygastrica,  the  characteristio  of 
which  is  the  absence  of  any  digestive  tnbe. 
Following  Ehrenberg,  then,  we  k>ase  the  first 
great  division  of  the  poiygastrio  inAisoria  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  atimentory 
canal.  Those  io  which  it  does  not  exiat  he 
calls  antntera;  those  in  which  it  does,  entero- 
ida.  Of  the  anentera,  some  have  the  power 
of  protmding  a  portion  of  their  homogeneous 
bodies  as  a  foot-Uke  process;  and  of  these 
some  have  a  shell,  or,  in  scientific  phrase,  are 
loricoled,  others  ore  non-toricated.  The  former 
are  called  areeflino,  the  later  amabm.  Of  the 
remainder,  some  are  furnished  with  cilia,  others 
are  not.  To  the  former  the  term  dinobryina 
is  applied  when  they  are  loricated,  and  attanaa 
when  they  are  not.  The  non-ciliated,  in  like 
manner,  are  called  peridina  when  loricated, 
and  egelidma  when  naked.  The  mtterodela,  or 
polyKastrios  having  a  digestive  canal,  are  di- 
vided in  the  same  way  into  two  parallel  aeries, 
as  they  have  or  have  not  a  lorica  or  shell. 
First  in  this  parallel  series  are  ptaoed  those 
where  tbe  orifice  of  the  digestive  tabeb  single; 
these  are  vwtieellina  and  Bphrydma.  Neit 
come  those  with  two  orifices  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  body;  these  are  eitehelia  and  eoUfina. 
Next  are  those  where  the  two  orifices  are 
irregolarly  placed,  the  atpidUcina  having  no 
aheU,  the  traehelina  and  cphryoeerdna  each 
hsving  a  shell ;  the  former  having  a  proboscis 
bat  no  tail,  the  latter  a  tail  and  month  anterior. 
Lastly,  those  having  two  ventral  orifices ;  the 
euplcta,  where  the  shell  is  present,  and  the 
kolpoda  and  oxytriehina,  the  former  moving 
by  cilia,  the  latter  by  other  oi^ons,  neither 
baviiu  a  shell.  A  diagram  will  p«-hapB  make 
this  Ossification  more  int«lUgible : 
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D.  Two  Tmtnl  oriflai.       Eutlota.  i  moring  by  oth* 

— As  to  stTnctnre,  we  have  already  stated  that 
neither  nerves  nor  veaseb  have  be^  discovered 
in  int^isoria ;  indeed,  in  the  very  lowest  class,  the 
amaba  and  aretllijui,  which  are  by  Diyardin 
called  rhiiopoda,  and  by  other  writers  ptaude- 
poda,  we  find  life  manifesting  itself  almost 
withont  or^nization.  The  ooMBfta  is  a  jelly-like 
mass,  without  determinate  shape,  in  teitnre 
nearly  nniform,  having  no  integmnent;  in  &ot, 
only  differing  from  a  moss  of  jelly  in  being 
sli^tly  more  flmd  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  and  having  at  some  point  near 
its  enrface  a  vesicle,  perhaps  only  a  vaenote, 
which  pulsatas  pretty  regularly.  When  this 
creature  is  abont  to  move^  a  cmrent  of  the 
more  fluid  central  portion  is  seen  tending  to- 
ward someone  point  of  the  circumference;  soon 
a  portion  of  the  mass  protmdea,  it  elongates 
till  perhaps  double  the  length  of  the  animal, 
the  mass  of  whose  body  then  seems  to  pass 
into  the  protraded  and  etocgated  portion, 
and  thus  locomotion  is  effected.  The  mode  of 
taking  food  is  thns  described  by  EfiUiker.  who 
stndied  it  in  the  aotmophryi,  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  the  amoAa,  and  like  it  made  up  of 
a  mass  of  Jelly,  portions  of  which,  scarcely 
differing  from  the  general  mass  in  structure, 
are  protruded  in  the  form  of  rays;  "The  mode 
in  which  the  actinophrys  is  nourished  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  special  interest  Al- 
though t£e  creature  has  neither  month  nor 
stomach,  yet  it  takes  in  solid  nutriment,  and  re- 
jects what  is  indigestible.  This  miracle,  for  so 
it  may  almost  be  called,  is  thus  effected  r  When 
in  its  prepress  through  the  water  the  actino- 
phrys approaches  any  small  plant  or  animal — a 
minute  crustacean,  rotifera,  the  yonng  of  cy- 
clops,  or  the  lower  algm  dialomaetm  for  in- 
stance— as  soon  as  the  mass  is  touched  by  one 
of  the  rays  of  the  actinophrya,  it  seems  to  ad- 
here to  it;  the  ray  now  slowly  shortens  itself^ 
and  draws  its  prey  to  the  surface  of  its  own 
body ;  the  surrounding  filaments  attach  them- 
selves to  it,  bending  their  points  together,  and 
closing  over  it  till  it  is  enclosed  on  all  sides. 
Grodnally  a  cup-like  cavity  is  formed  in  the 
body  of  the  actinophrys,  at  the  base  of  the 
ray,  and  into  this  the  prey  is  crowded,  till,  the 
cavity  still  growing  deeper,  the  whole  mass 
comes  to  he  imbedded  in  the  very  substance  of 
the  animal,  which  gradually  closes  around  and 
over  it,  and  thus  the  mass  comes  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  cavity  or  stomach  formed  for  its 
reception.  Here  it  is  digested,  and  its  nutri- 
tive portitms  absorbed;    and  when  this  is  ao- 
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campliahed,  tbe  undigested  portion,  ifanj  such 
remain,  ia  protruded  toward  the  surface,  and 
finoll;  emerges  from  tite  bodjr  of  the  animal  as 
it  might  from  a  maaa  of  jelly ;  the  opening  by 
whicD  it  escaped  closes  behind  it,  and  the  ani- 
mal reaamea  its  pristine  form  and  conditJon." 
Of  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  animals, 
we  only  know  tliey  multiply  by  self-division, 
and  tjiat  when  portions  of  the  masa  are  cut  or 
torn  away,  tliese  maintmn  an  independent  ei- 
iateuce,  and  soon  acquire  the  shape  and  func- 
tjona  of  mature  animals.  Of  their  proper 
sezaol  ren  rod  action  we  know  nothing,  al- 
though ell  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  mnltipji cation  by  diviaion,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  artificial,  mnst  hare  its  limit,  and 
a  proper  sexual  reproduction  by  genn  and 
sperm  cells  be  interposed. —-Ascending  in  the 
scale,  we  come  to  ttiose  polygastric  infusoria 
which  have  a  proper  digestive  canal — theen- 
(#ro({«{(i  of  Elirenberg.  Though  the  existence  of 
an  alimentary  canal  ia  made  the  characteriBtio 
of  this  group,  ita  presence  in  any  of  the  genera 
ia  hy  no  means  certun.  All  have  beyond  con- 
troversy n  mouth  into  which  food  ia  taken,  and 
many  have  an  anal  orifice  (Him  which  excre- 
ment is  discharged;  but  whether  there  is  any 
oanal  with  definite  walls  throngh  which  the 
food  passes,  as  in  the  higher  animals,  is  doubted 
by  many  naturalists,  and  denied  by  not  a  few, 
Ehrenberg  indeed  traced  the  course  of  the  C6r 
nal  poaaing  very  nearly  straight  in  the  length  of 
the  animtd's  body  in  some  genera,  convoluted 
in  others,  and  in  a  third  class  winding  in  a  spi- 
ral around  the  inner  surface  of  the  body,  with 
fiask-like  appendices  communicating  with  ita 
cavity,  and  making  op  the  great  masa  of  the 
body.  But  the  disciples  of  Ehrenberg,  work- 
ing with  the  boat  modem  improved  micro- 
scopes, have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  ike  esiatence  of  this  so-called  digestive  tube. 
Amonth  and  a  short,  generally  ciliated  iBsoph- 
agDs,  these  animals  certainly  have;  but  the 
existence  of  an  alimentary  canal,  beyond  thia 
shori;  gullet,  ia  very  doubtful.  The  infiisoria  of 
this  class  differ  ham  the  amaba  and  other 
rkixopoda,  in  t!iat  they  have  a  true  investing 
membrane  or  skin,  which  in  some  families  can 
be  detached  as  an  independent  membrane ;  and 
from  the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane 
partitions  are  sent  off,  which  divide  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body  into  separate  chambers.  In 
these  the  jelly-like  tissue  of  the  animal,  the 
tareode  of  Difjardin,  is  lodged ;  and  into  these 
chambers  the  food,  when  it  has  escaped  from 
the  (esophogtis,  is  received ;  it  passes  from  one 
to  the  other  till  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the 
body,  not,  liowevcr,  with  much  repularity,  and 
is  in  its  course  digested  ;  and  all  of  its  aliment- 
ary substance  being  absorbed,  the  residue  is 
^ected  eitlier  by  the  mouth  or  by  an  anal  ori- 
fice. Thus  is  the  ftinction  of  digestion  per- 
foiTncd  in  the  ent^odela. — It  was  stated  in  the 
definition  of  the  iniiisori^  that  tliey  have  no 
ncrvca  or  blood  vesseb.  Nervous  matter  has 
certainly  never  been  detected  in  any  of  the 


class;  and  although  Ehrenberg  snpposed  that 
two  colored  (generally  red)  spots,  which  are 
found  pretty  constantly  near  the  anterior  part 
of  the  Dody,  are  eyes,  yet,  as  he  was  eqaally 
confident  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  these 
spots  in  some  forma  which  undoubtedly  belong' 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  in  error  as  to  these.  In  most  poly- 
gastric  infusoria,  small  vessels  which  appear  to 
contain  a  clear,  nearly  colorless  flnid,  are  found, 
which  enlarge  when  full,  and  when  empty  con- 
tract so  BB  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Their  nnm- 
ber  varies  from  a  single  one  to  ten  or  twelve ; 
they  nsnally  occupy  the  same  place  in  individ- 
asls  of  the  same  species,  and  their  contents 
seem  sometimes  to  be  propelled  from  one  to 
the  other.  They  are  probably  receptacles  of 
nutrient  fluid  stored  up  for  tlie  nse  of  the  sys- 
tem. Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
infusoria  is,  that  in  the  very  substance  of  their 
bodies  may  generally  he  found  a  solid  grannlar- 
looking  maaa  of  very' variable  form — round, 
oval,  curved,  or  even  in  some  oases  branched — 
by  some  called  the  nncleua.  By  Ehrenberg  it 
was  s^d  to  be  a  testis ;  and  although  this  opin- 
ion has  fonnd  little  fitvor  with  the  more  recent 
observers,  yet  that  this  peculiar  mass  has  a  very 
important  connection  with  the  reproductive 
Unction  cannot  he  denied.  When  the  infusoria 
are  about  to  multiply  by  self-division,  the  sep- 
aration always  begins  in  the  nucleus.  Jfay 
not  this  be  a  masa  of  germ  cells,  auch  ae  we  see 
in  thoae  insecta  which,  after  one  sexual  connec- 
tion, continue  throughout  a  succession  of  gen- 
erationa  to  bring  fortli  young,  till  the  moas  of 
germ  cells  is  exhausted,  and  a  second  sexual 
act  is  necessary  to  continue  tbe  mnitipli cation 
of  the  spedes!  In  none  of  the  infusoria  has 
any  mnscnlar  or  contractile  tiasne  been  fonnd, 
though  tlie  very  lowest  form,   the  amaba, 

Sissess  the  function  in  an  eminent  degree, 
ere,  as  ever  in  the  animal  scale,  function  pre- 
cedes organization ;  and  the  function  of  muscu- 
lar contractility  is  manifested  while  there  is 
as  yet  no  appearance  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
stalk  of  the  vcrtuella  forms  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  this  rule,  as  it  possesses  contractility  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  yet  no  muscular  tissue  is 
to  be  found  in  it.— Reproduction  is  effected  jn 
different  ways  in  tbe  different  forms ;  the  mode 
which  has  been  beat  studied  is  that  by  spcaita- 
neous  aelf-diviaion.  This  ia  sometimes  longitu- 
dinal, sometimes  transverse.  As  before  stated, 
it  begins  in  the  nucleus,  and  this  body  is  often 
completely  divided  while  tlie  line  of  fbtiu^  sep- 
aration baa  scarcely  begun  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  animal.  These  subditiaions  are 
completed  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Ehrenberg 
has  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  268,000,000 
may  be  produced  in  the  space  of  one  month 
from  a  single  individnal.  Another  mode  in 
which  new  individuals  are  formed  is  by  what 
is  called  coqjugation.  Two  individuals  attach 
themaelvea  together,  till  at  length  tlicir  entire 
bodies  coalesce  and  form  one,  in  the  interiorof 
which  a  new  individual  is  formed,  and  in  pro- 
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een  of  time  dlwbarged  from  the  pareot  body, 
rither  by  apltttjng  or  through  some  orifice.  Yet 
another  mode  of  reproduction  has  been  observed 
b;  Stein  and  other  microscopists.  It  has  been 
called  the  enoj'sting  process;  and  although  it 
has  been  studied  in  relation  to  but  few  forms, 
yet  the  facts  already  established  render  it  very 
probable  that  many,  if  not  indeed  all  the  in- 
AiBoria  multiply  by  this  or  some  closely  allied 
procew.  An  intiuory  animal  about  to  become 
enoysted  seoretag  from  the  surface  of  its  body 
a  thick  glatinouB  substance,  which,  gradually 
hardening,  forms  a  firm  case  in  which  the  ani- 
mal is  shut  np,  but  not  so  closaly  as  to  prevent 
tolerably  free  motion.  A  change  now  takes  place 
in  the  animal  itself;  the  cilia  npon  its  surface 
ore  retracted,  and  the  body  asanmes  a  pretty 
r^ular  circular  outline ;  then  either  the  whole 
body,  or  the  nncleus  only,  breaks  up  into  many 
■mall  fr^nienU,  each  of  which  aasnmes  an  in- 
dependent life,  and  moves  freely  in  the  parent 
orgoniam ;  this  mother-cell  now  bnrsts  and  is 
^sintegrated,  while  the  young  brood  swim 
forth  either  in  the  form  of  the  parent,  or  in 
tame  transition  shape,  from  which,  through  one 
or  more  changes,  they  pass  into  the  permanent 
type  identical  with  the  parent  organization. 
II.  RoTiFEBA  OK  Whiil  Anikalottlbb.  These 
have  little  in  common  with  tho  order  of  infuso- 
ria of  which  we  have  spoken,  being  both  more 
highly  organized  and  formod  on  a  different  plan. 
Even  in  respect  to  size  they  differ,  being  gene- 
rally mnch  larger,  some  having  a  length  of  half 
a  line,  and  many  being  within  the  limit  of  un- 
assisted vision.  By  many  naturalists  they  are 
classed  with  the  articulated  animals,  under  the 
term  of  oilio-articulates.  Their  name,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  derived  from  a  particu- 
lar and  very  cnrious  arrangement  of  tlie  cilia 
covering  two  lobes  near  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity, which  when  in  motion  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  two  minute  wheels  rotating  very 
rapidly.  Bnt  this,  though  a  striking  peculiar- 
ity of  many  rotifers,  is  not  common  to  them 
all.  In  some  the  citia  about  the  head  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  wavy  line.  The  rotifera  may  be 
defined  as  minnte  worm-like  animals,  very 
transparent,  without  legs,  having  the  anterior 
portjon  of  the  body  fiimiuhed  with  certain  re- 
tractile lobes,  the  margins  of  which  are  covered 
with  cilia,  the  alimentary  canal  distinct  and 
having  two  orifices,  the  mouth  having  a  true 
dentu^i^poratus,  the  reproduction  by  ova  only. 
They  are  aquatic,  though  a  few  species  can  ex- 
ist in  moist  earth.  They  are  found  alike  in 
salt  and  fresh  water,  bnt  rarely  in  that  which 
is  rendered  foul  by  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  and  which  swarms  with  the 
'  polygastrio  animalcules.  It  is  only  when  these 
nave  devoured  the  decaying  matter  that  the 
rotifer  appears  to  feed  upon  them,  Rotifera 
have  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  are  not  de- 
Mroyed  by  complete  and  long-oontinaad  desio- 
ootioD.  Individuals  have  been  kept  in  vacuo 
with  aalphnrio  acid  and  chloride  of  lime,  in- 
nring  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  dryness. 


for  a  month,  and  yet  revived  on  being  placed 
in  water.  The  rotifera  have  always  two  in- 
vesting membranes,  both  transparent,  and  the 
inner  always  flexible;  ti)e  outer  is  in  many 
quite  firm,  constituting  b  horn-like  tube,  from 
which  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal  pro- 
trude. It  never  cont^ns  either  tiraa  or  sitica, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  no  troces  of 
these  animal  forms  are  found  in  any  fossilif- 
erons  rocks.  Their  bodies  are  retractile,  and 
many  creep  like  worms.  They  swim  by  means 
of  their  cilia  very  rapidly.  Near  the  tail  is,  in 
most  forms,  either  a  dirk-like  or  claw-like  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  animal  oan  attach  itself. 
The  gullet  is  frimished  at  its  inferior  portion 
with  a  masticating  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
strong  semicircolar  taws,  each  ftimished  with 
from  one  to  five  teetn,  which  appear  to  contain 
mineral  matter.  The  stomach  is  either  globu- 
lar or  tubular,  and  sosroely  distingnishable 
fyom  the  intestine  below.  Near  the  onus  the 
Intestine  is  enlarged  into  a  sort  of  cloaca  with 
which  the  genital  apparatus  communicates. 
Several  small  glandiform  bodies  are  observed 
near  the  alimentary  canal,  and  some  undoubt- 
edly communicate  with  its  cavity.  It  is  a  curi- 
OUB  foci  that,  though  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  in  most  of  these  animals  much  more  ftilly 
developed  than  any  other,  yet  in  one  genus 
described  by  Ur.  Dolrymple  ("  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  18i9,  p.  GS9J,  no  anal  orifice 
was  found,  and  indeed  scarcely  any  intestind 
canal:  so  that  the  ezcrementitious  food  must 
have  been  ejected  from  the  mouth,  as  in  some 
of  the  very  low  polygostric  forms. — We  now 
come  to  locomotion.  Several  distinct  lon^to- 
dinal  bands  of  a  highly  contractile  tissue  pass 
the  Entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  certain 
transverse  bonds  have  probably  the  same  power. 
It  is,  however,  very  donbtftil  whether  any  true 
muscular  tissue,  with  the  characteristics  by 
which  we  identity  it  in  the  higher  animals, 
exists  in  these  animalooles.  The  some  remark 
applies  to  the  nervous  system.  The  function 
is  certainly  performed;  but  whether  the  cords 
and  masses  which  Ghrenberg  describes  as  nerves 
and  ganglia  really  have  that  character,  is  at 
least  uncertain.  Two  red  spots  near  the  head 
ore  supposed  on  pretty  strong  evidence  to  be 
eyes,  or  at  least  rudimentary  forms  of  the  or- 
gan of  vision.  There  is  no  proper  circulatory 
apparatus,  but  water  is  veiy  freely  admitted 
into  the  body,  and  probably  serves  to  aerate 
tho  tissues.  It  is  kept  in  motion  by  cilia  lining 
the  tubes  into  which  it  is  received.— £s^o(2u«- 
tion.  All  that  is  certainly  known  upon  this 
snbjeot  is  that  the  rotifera  mnltipiy  by  true  ova, 
and  never  by  gemming,  budding,  or  spoutaneons 
splitting,  like  the  polygastrica.  Until  recently 
they  were  generally  supposed  to  bo  hermaph- 
rodite, but  some  late  observers  believe  thera 
to  be  unisexual.  Ovaries  are  made  out  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  the  vast  m^ority  of  indi- 
viduals; but  spermatozoa  have  been  found  in 
only  a  very  few,  perhaps  only  one  ^>ecies.  If 
males  exist  as  a  separate  sex,  they  ore  probably 
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only  developed  at  one  period  of  the  year,  and 
their  term  of  eiistenoe  is  very  short.  This  is 
rendered  probable  hy  a  very  canons  ohserva- 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Dalryraple.  He  foand 
one  geuos  male  iadividnals,  that  poase" 
neither  mandibles,  nor  alimentary  canal, 
glands.  The  only  ttpparatns  that  was  fully  de- 
veloped wsa  the  generative.  The  animal  was 
in  fact  a  mere  male  genital  system,  endowed 
with  power  of  independent  existence,  though 
that  existence  must  have  been  of  very  short 
dnraUon.  The  transparency  of  the  tisenea  en- 
ables ns  to  trace  very  satisfaotorily  the  forma- 
tion and  progresB  of  the  ova.  Their  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and  they  are  in  some  genera  ex- 
truded from  the  ovary  two  or  three  hoars  after 
their  germ  is  first  detected,  and  hatch  in  leas 
tluu  half  a  day.  In  other  families  the  eggs 
remun  in  the  ovary  or  cloaca,  and  are  there 
batched,  the  young  being  bom  alive.  From 
tjie  transparency  of  all  the  tissnes,  it  is  often 
poadble  to  trace  the  form,  and  to  a  certiun 
extent  make  ont  the  detdls  of  the  stractore 
of  the  yoong  animal  while  it  is  yet  in  the  body 
of  the  parent. 

illllUL  iliECnUCITT,  electricity  prodnced  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  Of  this  electricity  there 
are  two  tands,  the  dynamical  or  galvanic  and  the 
statical,  t.  27ie  prodvction  <f  dynamie  elee- 
triciCy.  Few  disooveriea  in  science  have  more 
importance  than  the  almost  accidental  obser- 
vation made  by  Laigi  Galvani  in  1786,  After 
having  examined  the  influence  of  the  sliock 
produced  by  a  spark  of  the  electrical  machine 
on  a  frog's  leg,  Oalvani  observed  a  new  and 
very  carious  phenomenon.  He  had  skinned  a 
frog,  taking  away  ita  two  legs  with  a  part  of 
the  spine,  and  attached  the  whole  to  a  copper 
hook  nliich  he  had  hnug  npon  an  iron  ratling 
near  his  laboratory.  He  stood  watching  to 
see  if  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  would 
prodnoe  upon  these  legs  the  same  effect  as  an 
electrical  machine.  After  some  time,  having 
observed  no  sign  of  electrical  inSuenoe,  he 
decided  to  remove  the  ftog's  limbs,  and  while 
doin^  so  he  perceived  the  very  muscular  con- 
traction which  he  had  been  vainly  expecting 
to  see  produced  by  atmospheric  electridty. 
He  soon  discovered  the  condition  of  this  con- 
traction, which  was  the  contact  of  the  moist 
limbs  of  the  frog  with  the  iron  raiL  Having 
sutistituted  for  the  copper  hook  and  iron  rail  a 
melaUic  are  oompoaed  of  pieces  of  these  two 
metals,  he  found  that  he  could  produce  the  con- 
traction at  will.  For  the  production  of  sud- 
den muscular  contraction  and  of  a  movement  of 
the  limb,  it  was  only  neceasary  to  place  one  end 
of  the  arc  in  contact  with  a  nerve  or  with  the 
■apinal  canal,  itom  which  the  nerves  emerge, 
and  with  the  other  end  one  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg,  Oalvani  first  published  these  ex- 
periments in  1791,  in  his  celebrated  work, 
De  Viribiu  Eleetrieitatu  in  Mobi  Mveeviari 
Cowunenlariia.  According  to  the  theory  pro- 
posed in  this  work,  the  mnacles  chiefly  contain 
the.animal  electricity  which  manifested  itself 


in  the  above  experiments,  and  vhloh  he 
thought  waa  supplied  by  the  nerves  and  the 
blood.  When  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  be- 
came known,  the  whole  civilized  worid  was 
seized  with  admiration,  and  the  curiont;  to 
witness  his  experiments  became  univeraaL 
Du  Bois-Reymond  says :  "  Wherever  frogs  were 
to  be  found,  and  where  two  different  kinds  of 
metal  conid  be  procured,  everybody  waa  ans- 
ioua  to  see  the  mangled  limbs  of  frogs  brought 
to  life  in  this  wonderful  way.  The  phyaiologiats 
believed  that  at  length  they  should  realize  Oitar 
visions  of  a  vital  power.  The  physiciaos, 
whom  Galvani  had  somewhat  tlionghtleBaly 
led  on  with  attempts  to  explain  all  kinds  of 
nervous  diseases,  as  sciatica,  tetanus,  and  epi- 
lepsy, besan  to  believe  that  no  core  was  impoe- 
sible.^'  Volta  soon  opposed  the  views  of  Gal- 
vani, and  maintuned  that  the  pretended  animal 
electricity  was  nothing  but  uie  electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  of  two  different  metals. 
Galvani  replied  that  with  one  metal  only  the 
muscular  contraction  was  produced,  although 
very  feebly.  Volta  answered  that  the  metc^ 
employed  were  not  pure,  and  that  as  t^ey  had 
no  homogeneity  they  acted  like  two  metalsi 
He  showed  that  even  the  least  physical  altera- 
tion of  a  part  of  an  arc  of  one  metal  was  sof- 
ficient  to  make  it  act  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  two  metala.  Galvani,  however,  succeeded 
in  producing  contractions  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  metal  whatever,  by  merely 
applying  the  nerve  of  a  leg  on  the  muscles  or 
eatablisning  a  commnnication  between  the 
muscles  and  the  nerve  by  a  piece  of  moiat 
animal  tissue.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  took 
sides  with  Galvani  against  Volta.  In  employ- 
ing very  irritable  frogs  he  found  that  there 
were  strong  muscular  contractions  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  1,  when  the  leg  of  a 
frog  was  bent  back  against  the  ischiatic  nerve, 
both  parts  being  stut  ori^nslly  connected; 
2,  when  the  crural  nerve  and  its  muscles  wer« 
connected  by  a  fragment  cut  from  the  same 
nerve ;  S,  when  a  connection  was  eatablifdied 
between  two  parts  of  the  same  nerve  by 
means  of  some  animal  tissne.  In  1796  Gal- 
vani died,  and  the  next  year  Volta  discovered 
the  pile;  and,  aa  it  b^  been  said,  he  th^i 
earned  the  right  of  exclaiming,  with  trimnph- 
ant  scorn,  "I  don't  need  your  frog;  ^ve  me 
two  metala  and  a  moist  rag,  and  1  will  pro- 
duce your  animal  electricity.  Your  frog  is 
nothing  but  a  moist  conductor,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  inferior  to  my  wet  rag."  For 
nearly  SO  years  the  sapportera  of  the  theory 
of  animal  electricity  were  silenced  by  the  great 
discovery  of  Volta, — In  J825  Nohili,  having 
rendered  extremely  senffltive  the  galvanometer 
(instrument  for  the  measuring  of  galvanic  oor- 
rents),  thought  that  the  current  which  produces 
muscular  contractions  in  the  frog's  legs  might 
be  detected  by  bis  instrument.  Be  failed  ia 
hia  first  attempt,  the  contractions  taking  place 
while  the  needle  of  his  instrument  Btoo<!  atUI ; 
but  after  having  improved  the  instrument  be 
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locceeded  in  obtiuning  a  notable  deflection  of 
the  needle.  Unfortanatelj  for  the  progress 
of  science,  Nobili  admitted  that  me  cur- 
rent formed  in  maaclea  wu  due  to  a  differ' 
ence  of  temperature  between  the  nervea  and 
the  mnscies.  Nevertheless,  he  left  to  his  suc- 
cesHors  some  &cts  of  vreat  importance,  the 
most  intereeting  of  which  is  tliat  when  the  legs 
of  sererol  tiogt  are  disposed  in  such  a  waythat 
the  Derves  of  one  tonch  the  muscles  of  an- 
otiier,  thia  kind  of  pile  increases  in  power  with 
the  nnniber  of  legs. —To  Prof.  Carlo  Matteuoci 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  positively  proved 
the  production  of  galvanic  currents  in  muscles. 
His  researches,  those  of  Du  Bois-ReTmond,  of 
Donii6,  of  Baiter,  of  Brown-S^quard,  of  Eok- 
ard,  and  others,  have  established  beyond  doubt 
that  a  produotion  of  electricity  is  constantly 
going  on  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal 
ecouMny.  The  following  facts,  among  others, 
have  been  well  demonstrated:  1.  When  the 
electrodes  or  conductors  of  a  galvanoniet«r  are 
applied  one  on  one  surface,  and  the  other  on 
another  surface,  of  the  animal  body,  a  current 
takes  place  which  moves  the  needle  of  the  iu- 
slmmeut.  Thus  Donn6  found  a  current  be- 
tween the  skin  and  most  of  the  internal  mem- 
branes ;  thus  Matteucoi  ascertained  that  there 
are  different  electrical  states  in  the  liver  and 
the  stomach ;  and  thus  also  Baxter  found  a 
cnrrent  between  the  internal  surface  of  an  in- 
testinal vein  and  any  part  of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  2.  There  are  electrical 
currents  in  muscles  and  nerves,  as  we  will 
show  hereafter.  8.  All  the  organs  of  the  body 
yield  electrical  onrrenta  when  they  have  been 
divided,  and  whes  their  normal  surface  and 
the  surface  of  the  section  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  electrodes  of  a  galvan(Hnet«r. — 
No  one  has  been  more  saooessful  than  Du  Bois- 
Keymond  in  esperimenting  upon  the  production 
of  galvanic  or  electrical  currents  in  the  various 
parta  of  the  body.  Ho  owes  his  sucoess  iu  a 
great  measure  to  his  galvanometer,  which  ad- 
mirable instrument,  made  by  liimself^  is  so  sen- 
sitive that  the  exceedingly  weak  current  from 
two  parts  of  the  skin,  even  very  near  each 
other,  is  felt  by  it  The  wire  wound  upon  the 
tramo  of  this  apparatus  is  S,C8i  yards  or  more 
than  3  miles  long;  it  forms  24,160  coils  around 
tile  frame.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  such  a  powerful  instrument  to  prove 
the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  and  the  or- 
dinary galvanometers  may  answer  the  pnrpose. 
Before  the  researches  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  it 
was  admitted  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
muscnlar  currents,  one  belonging  to  divided 
muscles  and  the  other  to  undivided  muscles. 
The  first  had  been  very  well  observed  by  Mat^ 
teuc<n,  who  ascertained  that  it  is  constantly 
directed  from  the  interior  of  the  muscles  to 
its  surface.  It  exists  in  the  muscles  of  all  the 
fnimala  which  have  been  examined,  and  Brown- 
S^oard  has  fbund  it  in  man.  As  to  the  other 
current,  tliat  of  undivided  muscles,  it  is  what 
Nobili  called  the  proper  cnrrent  of  the  frog. 


Du  BtHs-Reymond  found  that  this  current  ex- 
ists also  in  the  higher  animals,  and  that  ita 
direction  rariea  extremely  according  to  many 
circumstances.  In  the  limb  of  the  frog  thia 
current  is  directed  f^om  the  tendon  of  tbe  prio- 
cipal  mnsclea  to  their  surface.  If  in  certain 
animals  the  current  seems  to  he  weak,  although 
it  may  be  in  reality  strong,  it  is  becauae  m 
some  muscles  the  tendon  is  placed  at  one  ex- 
tremity and  iu  others  at  the  other,  and  that 
sometimes  there  are  two  tendons.  — The  gal- 
vanic current  of  muscles  gradually  diminianea 
after  the  death  of  animals,  or  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  muscles  from  the  living  body.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Du  Bois-Rennond, 
and  numerous  experiments  made  by  Brown- 
S6qnard,  the  laws  regulating  the  diminutioa 
and  the  dispoeition  of  the  muscular  current 
are  the  same  as  those  of  muscular  irritability. 
Between  these  two  pbysiulogiBts,  however, 
there  is  this  ditference,  that  Du  Bois-Reymond 
thinks  that  the  oeaaation  of  the  current  taJras 
place  at  the  time  a  supposed  ooagulatitm  at 
tbe  fibrinous  liquid  of  the  muscles  occnn, 
produdng  the  so-called  cadaveric  rigidity; 
while  Brown-S^nard  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  this  coagulation  where 
cadaveric  rigidity  supervenes.  The  latter 
physiologist  has  discovered  that  the  musonlv 
current,  after  having  completely  disappeared 
(cadaveric  rigidity  being  fully  established), 
may  be  reproduced,  together  with  the  mu»- 
oolar  irritability,  when  on  injection  of  blood 
chai)^  with  oxygen  is  made  mto  the  arteries 
of  a  Umb.  This  experiment  fae  has  per- 
formed not  only  on  animals,  but  on  the 
limbs  of  guillotined  men.  He  ibund  that  the 
more  oxygen  there  is  in  the  blood  employed, 
the  quicker  the  muscular  current  and  irrita- 
bility return.  This  fact,  with  many  others  dis- 
covered by  Matteuoci  and  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
Aows  that  the  production  of  the  current  de- 
pends on  the  notrition  of  the  muscles,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  oxidation  of  their  tissues. 
Prof.  Matteucci  published  many  facta  to  prove 
that  the  muscular  current  is  independent  of  the 
nervous  system;  bat  his  expenmenta  are  all 
open  to  objections.  More  decisive  researches 
have  been  made  by  Brown-36qnard,  who  has 
ascertained  that  in  muscles  whose  nerves  have 
completely  and  definitively  lost  their  vital  prop- 
erties, currents  not  only  exist  during  life,  but 
may  be  reproduced  by  the  influence  of  iqjeo- 
tious  of  oxygenated  blood  when  they  have  dis- 
appeared after  death. — Du  Bois-Beymond  has 
established  as  a  law  that  every  point  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
muscle  is  positive  in  relation  to  every  part  of 
ita  transverse  surface,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  as  the  t«ndona,  which  are  conduc- 
tors, are  in  communication  with  the  natural 
transverse  surface,  it  follows  that  tliey  are 
ne^tive  as  regards  this  surface.  This  law  mg- 
nines  that  the  longitudinal  aurfsce  of  a  musdo 
acts  like  the  poritive  pole  of  a  pile  or  galvanic 
battery,  while  the  transverse  surface  acts  like 
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the  negative  pole.  According  to  this  impor- 
tant lan~,  when  any  point  of  the  tongitiidiaal 
•ecljon  of  a  maecle  ia  connected  by  a  conduc- 
tor with  any  point  of  the  tranaverse  section, 
an  electric  current  is  estatiliBhed,  which  ia  di- 
rected in  the  muBc]e  fi'om  the  tranaverse  to 
the  longitudinal  aeotion.  Du  Boia-Reymond 
baa  discovered  that  the  amallest  part  of  a  mus- 
cle acta  in  the  same  way  sa  the  whole  of  it, 
except  that  the  strength  of  the  carrent  is  less 
and  lens  powerful  sa  the  part  is  smaller. 
Each  elementaiT  bundle  of  fibrils  in  a  mnscle 
seems  to  be  liice  a  couple  in  a  galvanic  battery, 
except  that  the  couples  represented  by  theae 
elementary  bundies  are  not  able  to  transmit 
their  carrent  ao  freely  aa  the  conplea  of  a  real 
galvanic  battery  usually  are.  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  has  found  that  the  amount  of  electricity 
generated  in  mnBclea  must  be  exceesively  great ; 
but  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  aggregation 
of  all  the  elementary  onrrenta  existing  in  a 
mnscle,  we  have  not  a  real  measoro  of  the 
qoantity  of  electricity  produced  in  these  or- 
gane.— We  owe  to  Matteacci  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning 
animal  electricity.  He  found  that  when  a 
moscle  contracts,  if  there  is  a  nerve  placed 
npon  it  leading  to  another  muscle,  the  latter 
contracts  also.  The  contraction  of  this  second 
mnscle  Matteucei  calls  induced.  To  facilitate 
the  nnderstanding  of  what  we  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  we  will  call  not  only  tliia  second- 
ary contraction  induced,  but  also  the  muscle  that 
einibita  it,  and  we  will  call  the  first  contrac- 
tion and  the  muscle  in  which  it  takes  place  in- 
ducing. Uatteucci  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  trying  to  explain  tliis  induced  or  secondary 
contraction ;  his  latest  view  was  that  it  re- 
sults from  a  galvanic  discharge  from  the  in- 
ducing mnscle  on  the  nerve  of  the  induced  one. 
Dn  Boia-Eeymond,  who  has  carefijlly  eiantined 
the  circiimBtanoes  of  this  fact,  explains  it  other- 
wise, lie  supposes  that  the  current  of  the  in- 
ducing muscle  paasea  through  the  nerve  of  the 
induced  one,  and  that  when  the  inducing  mus- 
cle is  set  in  contraction,  the  current  dimin- 
ishes, and,  as  any  diminution  of  a  continuoas 
oorrent  passing  through  a  nerve  ia  a  cause  of 
contraction  for  the  muscle  which  it  animates, 
it  reealta  that  the  induced  muscle  contracts. 
It  is  known  that  when  a  continuous  current 
passes  through  a  nerve  there  ia  a  contraction 
m  the  muscle  which  it  enters  in  the  banning 
of  the  passage  and  on  ita  cessation,  and  also 
when  there  is  any  change  in  its  strength.  It  ia 
to  this  last  condition  that  the  induced  contrac- 
tion is  attributed  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  but, 
if  he  were  right,  there  should  be  a  contraction 
in  the  induced  muscle  at  the  time  we  pat  ita 
nerve  on  the  inducing  one,  and  also  at  the  time 
we  take  it  away;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
theory,  there  ia  no  contraction  in  theae  cases, 
except  in  peculiar  cironm stances.  We  must 
therefore  conuder  the  theory  of  the  diatin- 
guiahed  German  physiologist  as  not  sufficiently 
gronnded. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 


irritation  of  the  nerve  of  the  indnced  muscle, 
it  is  certain  that  when  the  inducing  one  con- 
tracts this  motor  nerve  is  irritated;  the  saine 
thiag  takes  place,  as  Matteacci  and  Brown-6^ 
quard  observe,  when  an  excitor  or  a  senativa 
nerve  instead  of  a  motor  is  placed  upon  the 
inducing  muscle;  the  irritaljon  then  cansea 
either  a  reflex  movement  or  a  pain.  Brown- 
B^quard  has  been  led  by  many  experiments 
to  conclude  that  the  irritation  of  sensitive 
nervee  by  the  contraction  of  indudng  mnsclea 
has  a  great  share  in  many  important  phyno- 
logical  and  patliological  phenomena.  Every 
one  knows  that,  except  when  we  look  at  the 
parti  of  our  body  which  we  move  voluntarily, 
we  direct  our  movements  almost  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  sensations  that  we  receive  from 
our  contracting  muscles.  These  sensatioDS 
have  been  shown  by  this  physiologist  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  induced  irrritation  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  at  the  time  the  muacles  con- 
tract. The  muscular  sense  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
or  the  guiding  sensations  of  Prof.  Carpenter, 
are  thus  obtained,  and  so  it  is  with  the  measure 
of  the  distance  of  objects  when  looked  at  with 
both  eyes ;  the  state  of  out  ocular  muscle* 
teaches  us  the  distance,  and  they  do  it  by  the 
irritation  they  induce  in  nerves  while  contract- 
ing. According  to  Brown-S^qaard,  the  pain. 
of  cramps,  that  of  the  contractions  of  the  ntenu 
in  parturition,  that  of  the  spasm  of  the  sphinc- 
ters, &c.,  depends  upon  an  excessive  induced 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  ccMise- 
quence  of  muscular  contractions.  Among  the 
otiier  proofs  adduced  by  him  in  support  ot  his 
view  that  muscular  contractions,  normal  or 
pathological,  induce  irritations  in  their  sensi- 
tive nerve  flhrea,  probably  by  a  galvanic  dis- 
charge, and  exactly  as  an  inducing  muscle  irri- 
tates a  motor  nerve  placed  upon  it,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  He  has  found 
that  it  is  electrically  iuat  the  same  thing  fur 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation  of  the  motor 
nerve  lying  npon  an  inducing  muscle,  and  for 
the  intensity  of  pain  in  a  case  of  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  anus,  and  in  a  case  of  conbvc- 
tion  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thi^  In 
these  three  circamstancea,  viz.,  the  experiment 
with  the  motor  nerve,  and  the  two  patliologi- 
cal  cases  In  man,  we  observe:  1,  that  there  is 
no  irritation  or  no  pain  if  the  inducing  muscle 
has  no  rewstance  to  overcome  when  it  con- 
tracts (it  ia  BO  after  the  section  of  the  muscle 
or  of  it^  tendon) ;  2,  that  the  irritation  or  the 
pain  increases  when  tbe  indnoinc  muscle  is  ex- 
tended. The  known  facta  that  tne  pain  doe  to 
the  Bpaam  of  the  aphmcter  of  the  anns  disap- 
pears when  it  ia  divided,  and  that  the  secti<ML 
of  a  tendon  of  a  contracted  muscle  causes  tbe 
ceseation  of  j)ain,  had  not  hitherto  received 
any  explanation.  The  researches  of  Browo- 
S^quaro  render  now  very  easy  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mode  in  which  these  facta  are  prO' 
duced. — With  the  help  of  bis  very  senritive 
galvanometer,  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  been  able 
to  prove  that  the  galvanic  currents  of  muscles 
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in  man  maj  be  rendered  evident  during  a 
Tolantarj  movenient.  If  the  tiro  eleotrodea 
oftba  galvanometer  are  in  commnnication,  one 
nith  one  hand  and  the  other  with  the  other 
hand  of  a  man,  and  if  a  volnntary  movement 
is  made  bj  one  of  the  arms,  there  ig  at  once  a 
deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  inurnment,  indi- 
cating the  passage  of  a  galvanic  cnrrent.  Ao- 
«ording  to  the  disnoverer  of  this  important 
&ct,  at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  miut- 
olefl  of  one  arm,  the  oarrent  which  existed 
there,  and  wliich  was  neutralized  by  a  oar- 
rent of  eqnal  strength  in  the  other  arm,  be- 
comes diminished,  and  therefore  the  aurplns  of 
the  other  paswa  oat  and  defleota  the  needle 
of  the  instrumenL — Du  fiois-Rejmond  has 
diacovered  that  nerves  are,  like  mosctes,  able 
to  aSbrd  galvanic  currents.  The  principal  law 
c<mceming  these  currents  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  muscular  currents.  The  direction  of  the 
galvanic  cnrrent  of  the  nerves  is  from  their 
interior  to  their  exterior,  just  as  it  is  with  the 
muscles.  From  all  his  eiperiment«  on  the 
electro-motive  power  of  musotes  and  nerves, 
the  following  conclusions  maj  be  drawn:  1. 
The  mnscIoB  and  nerves,  inclnding  the  broin 
utd  the  spinal  cord,  are  endowed  dnring  life 
with  an  electro-motive  power.  2.  This  electro- 
motive power  acts  according  to  a  definite  law, 
which  is  tlie  same  in  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  law  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  longitndmal  and  transverse 
section;  the  longitudinal snr&oe being  pontive, 
and  the  transverse  section  negative.  S.  As 
the  nerves  have  no  natural  transverse  section, 
their  electro-motive  power  when  thej  are  in  a 
state  of  rest  cannot  be  made  apparent  nsless 
thej  have  previously  been  divided.  4.  The 
muscles,  having  two  natural  transverse  sec- 
ti<m8,  may  show  tlieir  electro-motive  power 
without  being  divided.  However,  the  electro- 
motive power  of  the  ondissected  muscles  is 
often  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  contrary 
action  of  a  layer  sitnated  on  the  natural  trans- 
verse section,  which  Dn  Bois-Beymond  calls 
the  parelectronomic  layer.  The  contrary  elec- 
tro-motive [lower  of  tliis  layer  may  be  increased 
by  coolingthe  animal.  5.  Every  minute  parti- 
cle of  the  nerves  and  muscles  acts  according  to 
the  some  law  as  the  whole  nerve  or  moscle. 
6.  The  currents  which  the  nerves  and  muscles 
produce  in  circuits  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
must  be  considered  only  as  derived  portions  of 
incomparably  more  intense  currents  circulating 
in  the  interior  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  around 
their  ultimate  particles.  7.  The  electro-motive 
power  lasts  after  death,  or,  in  dissected  nerves 
and  muscles,  after  separation  from  the  body  of 
the  animal,  as  long  as  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  fibres;  whether  these 
fibres  are  permitted  to  die  gradually  from  the 
cessation  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
•upport  of  life,  or  whether  they  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  tlieir  vital  properties,  by  heat, 
chemical  means,  &c.  8.  We  may  add  that, 
according  to  Brown-S^aard,  the  electro-mo- 


tive power,  at  least  in  mascles,  after  It  has 
disappeared  natnrally  after  death,  may  be  re- 
produced with  the  other  vital  properties  by 
the  intlaence  of  ix^ections  of  oxygenated  blood. 
9.  In  the  different  cantra(;tile  tissues  the  elec- 
tro-motive power  is  always  proportioned  to 
tiie  mechanioal  power  of  the  tissue.  10,  Other 
animal  tissues  may  produce  electro-motive  ac- 
tion ;  bat  it  is  neither  so  strong  as  the  action 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  nor  so  regular ;  nor 
does  it  vanish  with  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues ;  nor  does  it,  lastly,  undergo  those  sud- 
den variations  of  intensity  and  direction,  which 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  11.  The  giitlvaiuo 
oarrent  in  muscles  when  in  tlie  act  of  contrac- 
tion, and  in  nerves  when  c<mveying  motion  or 
sensation,  undergoes  a  sudden  and  great  dimi- 
nution of  its  intensity.  (We  have  said  above 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  law  as  regards  muscles.)  IS.  Muscles 
inactive  from  the  contrary  action  of  the  par- 
electronomic layer,  when  contracting,  become 
active  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
muscles  in  a  state  of  rest  exhibit.  Hence  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  electro-motive 
force  of  the  parelectronomic  layer  remains  con- 
stant in  the  act  of  contraction.  13.  If  any  part 
of  a  nerve  Is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  per- 
manent current,  the  nerve  in  its  whole  extent 
suddenly  nndergoes  a  material  change  In  its 
internal  constitution,  which  disappears  on 
breaking  the  circuit  as  suddenly  as  it  come  on. 
14.  The  electrical  phenomena  of  motor  and 
sensitive  nerves  are  identical.  Both  classes  of 
nerves  transmit  irritation  in  both  directions. 
We  will  merely  say  in  addition  to  these  laws, 
that,  in  examining  who  wa.i  right  between 
Galvani  and  Volta,  we  find  that  they  were 
both  in  some  points  right,  and  in  some  others 
wrong.  Galvani  was  right  in  saying  that  there 
is  an  animal  electricity,  and  Volta  whs  right  in 
looking  at  the  heterogeneity  of  metals  as  a 
source  of  electricity;  and  had  he  extended  his 
views  to  the  Uving  tissues,  he  would  have  found 
that  there  also,  as  in  metals,  where  there  are 
two  het«Togenic  particles  in  contact  one  with 
the  other,  a  golvanio  current  is  generated.  II. 
The  production  i^fttatie  eUetrieity  in  animalt. 
A  constant  production  of  this  kind  of  electri- 
city cannot  be  doubted;  but  animals  and  men 
being  in  free  communication  with  the  earth, 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  this  electricity.  Bat  when  the  body  of  a 
man  is  insulated  he  may  affect  the  electrome- 
ter. If  two  men  are  insulated,  as  it  often  oc- 
curs that  they  are  charged  with  different  elec- 
tricities, there  is  when  they  touch  each  other 
a  peculiar  crackling,  and  sometimes  a  spark, 
announcing  the  combination  of  the  vitreous 
and  the  resinons  electricity.  In  dry  weather 
many  persons  may  hear  the  sound  and  see 
the  Ught  resulting  from  a  combination,  when 
they  suddenly  null  off  the  articles  of  dress 
in  contact  with  tneir  skin.  Dr.  Schneider  men- 
tions a  Capuchin  friar  Who,  on  removing  hia 
oowl,  used  to  perceive  a  number  of  shining, 
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erackling  sparks  paasing  from  his  scalp.  But 
H  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  most  intereat^ 
ing  fact  ooucemiDg  theprodDotioo  ofetatio  eleo- 
tridtj  has  been  observed.  It  was  in  a  ladj*. 
who  for  many  moDths  was  in  an  electrical 
et«t«  so  different  from  that  of  surrounding 
bodies,  that,  whenever  ahe  waa  but  slightlj 
insulated  bj  a  carpet  or  other  noD-<wndacting 
medium,  sparks  would  pass  between  her  per- 
son and  anj"  object  alie  ^tproached;  when 
she  was  most  favorabl;  circmnHtanced,  four 
eparka  per  minute  would  pass  from  her  finger 
to  the  brass  ball  of  the  stove  at  the  distance  of 
1}  inch.  Sometimes  t!ie  etectricitj  thus  devel- 
oped is  sufficient  to  light  the  gaa  from  an  ordi- 
nar7  burner.  From  the  pun  which  accompa- 
nied the  passage  of  the  sparks,  the  lady's  con- 
dition was  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  her. 
The  circumstances  which  appeared  most  &vi>r- 
able  to  the  production  of  electricitj  were  an 
atmosphere  of  80°  F.,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
social  ei^oj^ment;  whilealow  temperature  and 
dc^resnng  emotions  diminished  it  in  a  oorre- 
sp^ding  degree.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
noticed  during  the  occurrence  of  an  aurora 
borealis;  and  though  its  appearance  was  snd- 
den,  its  departure  was.  gradual.  Articles  of 
dress  had  no  influence  npon  its  intensitj. 

iMIIUL  HEAT,  the  heat  produced  in  the  in- 
terior of  animal  bodies  by  the  nutritive  changes 
gdng  on  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  Living 
animals,  as  a  general  rule,  if  not  invariably, 
have  the  power  of  generating  heat  within  their 
own  bodies.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  many 
of  them  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  habit- 
ually above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere or  water  in  which  they  live.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  the  porpoise  has  been  found  to 
be  89-5°  F„  and  that  of  the  seal  104°.  The 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  that  of 
the  qnadrupeds  generally,  is  about  100° ;  while 
that  of  many  of  the  birds  is  105",  110°,  or  even 
111°.  As  this  temperature  is  uiaintaiued  at  or 
about  the  same  standard,  though  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  may  be  much  lower,  and 
as  the  animal  is  consequenUy  losing  heat  in- 
cessantly by  radiation  and  conduction,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  from  as 
internal  source  by  which  the  external  loss  is 
Made  good.  In  man  and  in  all  the  higher  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds  and  mammala,  this  internal 
heat  is  very  active;  so  much  so  that  their 
higher  temperature  is  easily  distinguished  both 
by  the  touch  and  the  thermometer,  and  is  kept 
at  almost  a  uniform  standard  what«ver  may  be 
the  external  variations.  Tliese  are  therefore 
called  the  warm-blooded  animals.  In  reptiles 
and  fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production 
of  heat  is  less  active;  their  temperature  is  ha- 
bitually lower  than  our  own,  so  tiiat  they  feel 
cool  to  the  touch;  and  it  varies  so  little  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  media  that  greater 
care  is  requisite  te  distingubh  it,  even  by  the 
tliormometer.      They  are  accordingly  distin- 

Kished  as  the  cold-blooded  animals.    Animal 
at  is   generated,  however,  even  in   these 


species,  as  is  demonstrated  by  exact  observa- 
tiou.  Thus  the  temperature  of  a  fr^  has  been 
found  to  be  48°  when  immersed  in  water  st 
44'4°;  that  of  a  serpent  BS-i",  in  air  at  81 -S"; 
that  of  a  tortoise  84',  in  ur  at  T9-S°:  and  that 
of  a  fish  from  1-7°  to  25°  above  that  c^  the 
snrrounding  water.  In  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, the  qipredation  of  their  temperature  by 
the  thermometer  has  been  found  mora  difficult, 
mnoe,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  the  radiat- 
ing external  surface  is  eraater  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  heat-producing  tissue  within ; 
and  the  heat  thus  generated  is  almost  as  rap- 
idly disfflpat^d.  This  difficulty,  however,  has 
been  overcome  in  the  case  of  insects  by  ex- 
perimenting upon  a  large  number  collected  in 
a  small  space.  Thus  Mr.  Newport  found  that 
when  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere was  S4'6°,  that  of  tiie  interior  of  a  hive 
of  bees  was  48'G°;  and  that  if  the  insects  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  active  eicilement  by 
rapping  on  the  hive,  it  would  rise  to  102°. — 
The  beat  thns  produced  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  ia  not  exactly  the  same  in  degree  in 
every  pert.  It  is  generated  either  in  the  blood 
itself  or  in  the  substance  of  the  internal  organs, 
or  most  probably  in  botii.  At  all  evenli^  tfae 
blood  acquires  during  its  circulation  throng 
different  organs  slightiy  different  d^rees  of 
warmth.  Thus  Claude  Bernard  has  fonnd,  bjr 
introducing  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  themiometar 
into  the  vessels  of  a  living  dog,  that  tiie  tem- 
peratura  of  the  blood  in  tlie  abdominal  aorta 
varied  from  S6-G°  to  105'5° ;  in  tiie  portal  vein, 
from  100°  to  106°:  and  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
from  101°  to  lOfl'6  .  The  warmest  blood  in 
the  ibody,  on  the  average,  was  that  of  the  be- 


the  intestines  and  that  of  the  liver,  smce  leav- 
ing the  arterial  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  passing  through  an  organ  in  which  it  is 
exposed  to  the  inflnence  of  sir  and  evapora- 
tion, the  blood  diminishes  somewhat  in  t«tn- 


less  and  sometimes  a  little  more  than  i"  F. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  temperature  of  tlie 
skin  is  habitually  a  httle  lower  than  that  of 
the  internal  organs.  If  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter be  taken  between  the  fingers  of  the 
closed  hand,  it  will  rise  only  to  90   or  96° ;  in 


in  contact   only  with    the  vascular    mnooDs 

membrane,  it  will  reach  100°.  In  the  externa] 
parts  of  the  body,  therefore,  which  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  outer  air, 
the  temperature  may  vary  considerably.  Espe- 
cially the  thinner  parts,  with  a  comparatively 
greater  extent  of  surface,  feel  this  variation  in 
a  marked  degree,  and  may  thus  be  affected 
with  a  local  depression  of  temperature.  On  a 
very  cold  day  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  nose, 
the  ears,  Ac,  may  be  cooled  down  very  con- 
siderably, and  in  some  instances  may  bo  even 
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eongoaled  and  destrofed,  without  Affeottng 
Benmbly  the  general  tjtUaa.  Bat  if  the  cold 
b«  M  intense  and  long  continued  aa  to  depreaa 
tlie  generkl  temperature  of  the  blood  and  the 
internal  organs,  the  ajst^m  at  Urge  begins  to 
feel  its  effects,  and  the  vital  powers  yield  to  its 
inflnenoe.  A  benumbing  effect  is  produced, 
followed  hf  a  difficnlt;  of  mnscalar  exertion,  a 
oonAiBion  of  mind,  drowBineas,  and  ioaeusi- 
bilitj;  and  death  takea  place  long  before  the 
bodj  aa  a  whole  is  actnally  congealed.  Thus 
the  ouuntenance  of  the  internal  t«mi>erature 
■t  or  near  the  nataral  standard  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  life.  Experiments  npon  the  warm- 
blooded animals  have  shown  that  in  them, 


The  vital  changes  nec«ssar7  to  existence  can- 
not go  on  below  this  point  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  animal  temperatnre  may  rise  above 
the  natural  standard.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
an  increase  of  heat  is  prodnced  in  the  mnscalar 
tissoe  daring  the  contraction  of  these  organs. 
We  have  already  nodoed  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture observed  by  Mr.  Newport  in  a  hive  of 
beea  when  the  insects  were  excited  to  aotirity. 
Becqnerel  and  Brescbet  foond  the  temperatore 
of  the  biceps  muscle  of  a  man  ruaed  1-8°  hj 
active  oontraction  and  relaxation  continaed 
for  aeveral  minates ;  and  Matteacci  observed  an 
increase  of  1°  in  the  muscle  of  a  frog  separated 
from  the  body  and  artifloially  excited  to  con- 
traction. It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  general  sensation  of  unosnal  wannth 
follows  any  active  moBcnlar  exertion.  Not 
(mly  ia  the  temperature  of  the  mnscalar  system 
itself  rsiaed,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  cironlation 
is  accelerated,  a  larger  quantity  of  warm  blood 
is  bronght  to  tiie  skin  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
senntive  integument  thus  feels  the  increased 
temperature.  No  donbt  it  is  owing  to  this  bet 
that  active  muscular  exercise  is  itself  a  protec- 
tion against  external  cold.  An  nnnsoal  degree 
of  heat  in  the  atmo^here  also  tends  indirectly 
to  ruse  the  temperatnre  of  the  body ;  for  if 
the  interna]  produotion  of  heat  be  the  same, 
and  its  external  loss  by  contact  with  the  at- 
moaphere  be  diminished,  of  oourse  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  body  would  rise  in  conse- 

Sence.  A  provision  is  made,  however,  against 
owing  this  increase  of  tempterature,  whether 
from  moBcnlar  exertion  or  external  heat,  to 
reaoh  too  high  a  point  This  proviuon  ia 
the  cutaneons  perspiration.  Anything  which 
nuaea  the  bodily  heat  above  the  natural  stand- 
ard excites  the  cironlation  through  the  skin, 
and  increases  the  quantity  of  perpsiration  pour- 
ed oat  upon  its  surface.  This  flmd,  by  its  evap- 
oration, uses  np  or  renders  latent  a  portion  of 
the  heat,  and  thus  redncee  the  skin  and  the 
blood  circulating  through  it  to  its  natural  tem- 
perature. The  body  therefore  can  be  exposed  to 
a  very  high  external  temperature  without  itself 
risng  above  its  natural  standard,  provided  the 
perspiration  be  free  and  its  evaporation  nnira- 
peded.    If  the  perspiration  be  checked,  how- 


ever, or  if  its  evaporation  be  prevented  by  ex- 
poeure  to  hot  water,  or  hot  air  loaded  with 
moisture,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  death  soon  takes  place.  The  experiments 
of  Uagendie  and  others  have  shown  that  in  the 
higher  animals  life  is  destroyed  when  the  blood 
generally  has  become  heated  10°  or  13°  above 
the  natural  standard.  Animals  therefore  have 
a  natural  internal  temperature,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  which  cannot  be  either  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  c<Hidderabte  extent  without  producing 
death. — With  regard  to  the  precise  mode  in 
which  animal  heat  is  generated,  and  its  exact 
chemical  conditions,  opinions  ore  not  entirely 
agreed.  Many  phyriologista  have  entertained 
and  still  accept  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  an 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  the  elements  of  tfaa 
blood  and  tissues  by  the  oxygen  absorbed  in 
respiration.  The  gronnds  for  Ma  doctrine  are 
aa  follows;  I.  The  most  common  and  ready 
method  by  which  heat  is  generated  artificially 
is  the  combustion  of  substances,  like  wood  and 
coal,  which  are  rich  in  carbon.  The  rapid  oxi- 
dation of  these  substances,  which  requires  a 
tree  acoeas  of  ur,  causes  a  great  development 
of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  usee  up  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atintwphere,  and  prodncM  as  a  re- 
sult carbonic  aoio.  The  consumption  of  tad, 
the  degree  of  heat  produced,  and  the  quontitiee 
of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  liberated, 
are  ul  in  direct  ratio  to  each  other.  The  pro- 
cess may  go  on  rapidly  or  slowly ;  but  in  either 
case  the  relations  of  quantity  remain  the  same. 
If  the  oxidation  be  rapid,  as  in  a  furnace  or  open 
fireplace  with  a  strong  draught,  the  fuel  is  soon 
consumed  and  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time.  If  the  process  be  re- 
tarded, aa  in  a  dose  stove  with  a  limited  or 
Sadual  admission  of  eir,  the  consumption  of 
el  is  slow,  and  the  heat,  less  iQt«nse  at  any 
particular  moment,  is  continued  for  a  propor- 
tionally longer  time.  But  in  both  instances,  for 
the  entire  amount  of  heat  which  has  been  gen- 
erated, there  are  the  same  quantities  of  fuel 
consumed,  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic 
aoid  prodnced.  S.  In  the  animal  body  the  ab- 
a(»ption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  car- 
tionlo  acid  are  the  most  striking  and  constant 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  At  the  same 
time  heat  is  evolved,  as  in  the  cose  of  artificial 
combustion ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  connect 
the  two  sets  of  phenomena  with  each  other. 
Furthermore,  as  in  artificial  combustion,  the 
elevation  of  temperature  in  different  animals 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  activity  of 
respiration  and  the  quantity  of  the  two  gases 
inspired  and  exhaled.  These  considerations 
have  led  to  the  odoption  of  the  theory,  at  once 
intelligibleand  comprehensive,  which  attributes 
the  production  of  animal  heat  to  the  direct  oxi- 
dation or  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  in- 
gredients of  the  food  and  tissues. — On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  &ets  which  are  less 
favorable  to  the  above  theory.  1.  In  the  first 
place,  though  the  combustion  of  carboDoceons 
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matter  happens  to  be  tbe  moat  &miliar  and 
Qsetbl  of  tbe  artificial  means  for  prodooing 
heat,  it  is  bj  no  means  the  only  one  which  will 
have  that  effect.      A  great  variety  of  both 

Shyucal  and  cbemical  clisnges,  other  than  oxi- 
atioD,  are  attended  with  an  elevation  of  tem- 
peratare,  often  of  a  very  active  kind;  as  in  Qi« 
ordinary  slaking  of  lime,  where  a  boiling  tem- 
perature may  be  reached  in  a  few  minntea  by 
the  umple  combination  of  water  with  the  al- 
kali, which  already  conttuns  the  oxygen  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing.  A  great  variety  of  chem- 
ical and  phy^cal  changes  are  constantly  go- 
ing on  in  tlie  process  of  nutrition,  varying  in 
their  character  in  the  different  organs ;  and  of 
their  details  we  are  in  many  casea  still  igno- 
rant  As  tve  have  seen  that  animal  heat  is  pro- 
duced as  a  local  phenomenon  in  the  different  or- 
gans, it  may  be  the  result  of  these  oombined 
changes,  which  vary  in  character  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  3.  The  first  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  very  marked 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  elevation.  If  it 
exist  at  all,  is  not  sufBcient  to  compensate  for 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  and  exhalation  in 
the  pulmonary  cavities;  tor  we  have  seen  that 
in  the  living  animal  the  blood  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  lose  slightly  instead  of  gain- 
ing in  temperature  while  passing  through  the 
lungs.  The  oxygen  is  here  taken  np  by  the 
red  blood  globoJes,  and  thence  distributed  to 
the  tissnes ;  but  it  is  doubtfnl  whether  its  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  the  ingrodienta  of  the  tis- 
sues has  any  more  the  character  of  on  active 
combustion  than  its  first  absorption  by  tbe 
blood.  Soma  physiologists  regard  oxygen  as  a 
kind  of  food  which  must  be  supplied  to  the 
body  with  great  regularity  and  constancy,  and 
whioh  is  destined  to  become  a  constituent  part 
of  the  tissues  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  nutritive  elements.  8.  The  produc- 
tion of  carixinio  acid  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
la  directly  due,  not  to  a  combination,  but  to  a 
decomposition  of  the  ingrediente  of  the  tissnes. 
Carbonic  acid  may  be  generated  at  any  time  in 
either  of  two  ways :  by  the  immediate  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  with  carbon,  as  in  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal ;  or  by  the  decomposition 
of  another  body  still  more  compound  In  its  na- 
ture, OS  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
lime  by  an  acid,  or  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
in  fermentation.  In  both  these  latter  cases 
oorbonic  acid  is  evolved  withont  any  direct 
oxidation  taking  place;  and  the  process  will 
go  on  accordingly  withont  the  access  of  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air.  In  the  animal  body  it  is 
by  such  a  process  of  decomposition  that  car- 
ixinio acid  isprodnced;  and  tne  proof  of  this  is, 
that  if  the  fresh  muscles  of  a  frog,  or  tbe  living 
animal  itself,  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  or  even  in  a  vsoonm, 
they  wilt  still  for  a  considerable  period  continue 
to  exhale  carbonic  acid.  This  has  been  fully 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Marcband.  4. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  development  of  animal 
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heat  ts  in  proportion  to  the  conanmption  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  odd, 
this  ia  alao  true  of  most  If  not  all  tbe  other  sob- 
stances  oonsnmed  and  eliminated  by  the  liviiw 
body.  An  abundant  production  of  warmth 
coincides  with  a  general  vigor  and  activity  of 
all  the  animal  functions,  with  mnscolar  exer- 
tion, capacity  of  endurance,  and  a  liberal  oan- 
somption  of  both  tbe  nitrogenous  and  non- 
oitrogenous  elements  of  food.  We  cannot  safe- 
ly attribute  the  heat^producing  power  exdoave- 
ly  to  one  or  the  other  class  of  alimentary  sab- 
stances  ;  for  while  fat  and  albaminous  matters 
are  both  consnined  in  large  quantities  in  cold 
climatea,  on  the  other  hand  starchy  materials 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  ta 
warm  weather  and  in  tropical  climates.  Id 
point  of  fact,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  two 
substances  which  enter  and  are  discharged 
troiti  the  system  by  the  same  organ,  the  lungs ; 
but  there  is  not  necessarily  any  direct  relation 
between  them,  except  that  oxygen  is  one  of  tlie 
nutritious  substances  essentisl  to  the  body,  and 
oorbonic  acid  is  excrementitious. 

UUIiL  UfiHEnSM,  or  JboHntai,  an  influ- 
ence analogoas  to  terrestrial  and  metallic  mag- 
netism, supposed  to  reside  in  animal  bodies  and 
to  be  capable  of  h'ansmisdon  from  one  to 
another.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice  in 
Germany  in  1775  by  Mesmer,  a  native  of  Swft- 
bia,  who  had  graduated  in  medicine  at  Vien- 
na nine  years  before,  and  had  written  aa  hta 
inangnral  thens  a  treatise  on  "The  Influence 
of  ^e  Planets  on  the  Human  Body."  He 
regarded  the  new  force,  which  he  said  could 
be  exerted  by  one  living  organism  upon  another, 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  or  curing  disease. 
Maximilian  Hell,  a  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Vienna,  had  made  some  suggestions  to  Manner 
a  few  years  earlier  as  to  the  possibility  rf  pro- 
ducing an  effect  on  the  human  body  by  mag- 
netism, and  he  soon  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  influence.  Meeroer  declared  that 
the  effecta  he  produced  were  those  of  animal 
magnetism,  capable  of  transmission  without  hia 
touching  the  body  of  tbe  patient,  while  Hell's 
theoi?,  he  afBrmed,  had  made  neceeaarf  the 
aotu^  contact  of  the  patient  with  a  metallic 
magnet.  The  disputes  to  which  this  rivalry 
gave  rise,  together  with  various  accusations  of 
imposture,  caused  Mesmer  to  receive  a  warning 
troia  the  government.  He  left  Vienna,  and  in 
1778  transferred  his  reddence  to  Pario.  Here 
he  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  regarded 
with  dislike,  or  at  least  with  suspicion,  by  the 
medioal  profes^on,  but  with  great  favor  by  the 
genmd  public.  He  received  at  his  house  pa- 
tients suffering  from  various  diseases,  and  per- 
formed upon  them  many  reputed  cures  by  the 
influence  of  the  msgnetio  fluid.  His  method 
was  to  seat  himself  in  front  of  the  patient,  with 
his  eye«  steadily  fixed  npon  him,  and  to  per- 
form with  the  hands  a  few  preliminary  manipu- 
lations about  the  epigastnnm  and  hypocbon- 
driom  in  order  to  establish  between  them  what 
be  called  the  "magnetic  relatdon."    He  then 
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proceeded  to  operate  upon  the  disetiaed  part  by 
tanchiog  it  with  tbe  right  hand  on  one  side  and 
the  left  on  the  other,  and  perfonniog certain  cir- 
cular or  vibratory  rooveniente  with  the  fingera 
which  were  left  free ;  an  essential  condition 
being  that  octaal  oontaot  should  be  kept  np  on 
the  two  oppoaite  sides  in  order  that  the  mag- 
netic iafluence  might  circulate,  passing  into  the 
body  of  the  patient  on  one  aide  and  ont  again 
on  the  other.  His  idea  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  termed  animal  magnetism 
may  be  best  conveyed  in  his  own  worda,  aa 
contained  in  a  set  of  so-called  "  propositions  " 
or  "  aaaertiona,"  in  a  volume  published  by  him 
in  1T7B  and  entitled  Jtfimoire  tur  la  diamttrte 
dtt  moffnitinae  aaiiaale.  The  most  important 
of  these  propositions  are  as  follows:  1.  "There 
exists  a  mutual  inflnence  between  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  animated  beings."  2. 
"  This  reciprocal  action  is  regulated  by  meohan- 


to  the  inflnence  of  this  agent ;  and  they 
■flbcted  by  it  on  account  of  its  diaaeminatijig 
Itaelf  through  tiieaubatance  of  the  nerves."  In 
eases  where  the  body  was  affected  by  some 
disorder  which  pervaded  all  parta  of  the  sys- 
tem, Mesmer  was  in  tlie  habit  of  magnetizing 
his  patients  with  long  and  wide  passes,  mode 
from  a  distance,  eitlier  with  the  open  hands  or 
with  tbe  aid  of  a  short  rod  or  wand  of  glass  or 
steel.  His  success  with  the  public,  however, 
and  tlie  number  of  patients  who  presented 
themselves,  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  could 
no  longer  give  to  each  one  the  personal  atten- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  this  method  of 
practice,  and  a  new  one  waa  adopted  whieh 
soon  became  tbe  main  feature  of  the  magnetic 
ejatem,  and  was  in  fact  the  principle  from 
which  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism  as 
practised  by  Meamer,  acquired  its  greatest 
reputation  and  popularity.  This  waa  the 
*'  magnetio  tub,"  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
and  aiz  feet  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
B  spacious  apartment.  This  tub  was  filled  with 
water  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  its  bottom  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  broken 
glosa.  Around  its  outer  circumference  were 
ranged  a  series  of  botties  with  their  necks 
looking  inward  toward  the  centre,  and  around 
its  centre  anotlier  set  of  bottles  with  their 
necka  looking  outward.  The  whole  tnb  waa 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  cover  pierced  with  a 
number  of  amnll  holes;  and  throngh  these 
holes  were  inserted  an  eijnal  number  of  glass  or 
metallic  rods  bent  at  right  angles,  the  inner 
ends  of  which  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of 
tbe  water,  while  the  outer  portions  radiated 
liurizontoUj  in  every  direction,  and  were  held 
in  contact  with  tbe  bodies  of  the  patients,  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  circles  round  the  tub. 
Thus  a  large  number  oottid  be  subjected  at  the 
same  time  to  the  magnetic  influence.  The  tub 
wos  a  sort  of  reservoir  in  which  the  magnetic 
force  was  condensod,  and  fWim  which  it  radi- 
ated in  continuous  currents  throngh  the  bodies 


of  the  patients.  Its  circulation  was  secared  by 
means  of  a  long  oord,  attached  by  one  extrem- 
ity to  the  tub,  and  passed  in  successive  loops 
round  the  waist  of  each  person,  the  magnetizer 
himself  forming  one  link  in  this  continuous 
chain  of  living  bodies.  Tbua  the  magnelJBm, 
radiating  from  the  tub  by  tiie  metsJlic  rods, 
returned  again  to  it  by  means  of  the  cord,  and 
so  continued  ita  course  in  a  closed  circuit  with- 
out ever  becoming  exhausted.  The  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  patients  soon  felt  a  nervous 
innuenoe  pervading  the  affected  parts,  or  even 
their  whole  bodies.  This  often  became  so 
inteoaified  as  to  produce  irregularity  of  respira- 
tion, and,  especially  among  t£e  female  patientS) 
»obi  an4  laughter  of  an  hysterical  nature,  ex- 
altation of  the  sensibilities,  partial  unconsoioos- 
neas,  and  even  convulsions  and  a  kind  of  mani- 
acal delirium.  These  effects,  however,  lasted 
but  for  a  time  after  the  patient  was  removed 
from  the  magnetic  circle,  and  resulted  in  many 
oaaea,  according  to  the  assertions  of  Mesmer 
and  his  friends,  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  diseases 
previously  regarded  as  hopeless.  The  receipts 
of  Mesmer  from  the  patients  resorting  to  nia 
establishment  were  aaid  at  one  time  to  amount 
to  nearly  100,000  francs  a  year.  His  system 
hod  indeed  become  so  popular  that  he  ventured 
to  address  a  note  to  the  French  government, 
stating  that  he  bad  discovered  an  agent  by 
which  moat  of  the  diaeaaes  of  the  human  frame 
could  be  cured,  and  requesting  the  grant  of  a 
certain  cbAtean  and  ac^oining  lands  aa  a  reward 
for  his  discovery,  and  aa  a  place  for  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  a  great  healing  institute.  The  gov- 
ernment refuaed  hia  request,  but  offered  him  a 
yearlypensionof20,0001ivreB,andacertainsnm 
for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital,  on  condition 
that  he  should  teach  his  doctiines  to  some  per- 
sons, of  whom  three  should  be  selected  by  the 
government.  This  offer  he  r^eeted ;  and  his 
friends,  dedrous  of  giving  him  some  lasting 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  discoveries,  propos- 
ed that  daesBS  should  be  formed  of  pupils 
whom  he  should  inatruct  in  animal  magnetism. 
Each  pupil  should  pay  100  livres  as  tuition 
fee,  and  bind  himself  not  to  teach  others. 
These  clsssea  were  formed,  and  they  paid  him 
in  all  840,000  livres.  Among  those  who  sub- 
scribed themselves  as  pupils  were  I-afayette, 
D'£spr£menil,  the  marqnia  de  Pnjs^gur,  and 
Dr.  D'Eslon.  D'Eslon  was  a  man  of  much 
infinence,  and  hold  the  post  of  phyrician  to  the 
king's  brother.  He  took  great  interest  in  ani- 
mal magnetism,  nsed  it  in  bis  practice,  and 
made  a  large  fortune  by  its  means.  In  1T84 
the  French  government  ordered  the  medical 
faculty  of  Paris  to  investigate  Mesmer'a  theory, 
and  make  a  report  upon  it.  Under  this  order  t, 
commission  was  appointed,  conmating  of  Be^ja- 
nun  Franklin  (at  that  time  minister  to  France 
from  the  United  States),  Lavoisier,  Bory,  Bail- 
\j,  M^ault,  Saliin,  D'Arcet,  Guillotin,  and  Le 
Roy.  Mesmer  retnsed  to  appear  before  them, 
but  D'Eslon  took  his  place,  made  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  tried  a  great 
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namberofezperimentebeforethetn.  Intheirre- 
port  to  the  goTenunant  the  commUsioners  mj 
that,  "in  regard  to  the  eiiatence  and  the  util- 
ity of  animal  magnetism,  tbe;  have  come  to  the 
nuMUDions  conclusion  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  exiatenoe  of  the  animal  magnetic  fluid ;  that 
tbia  fluid,  having  no  eiirtenoe,  is  conseqaentlj 
without  ntilitj;  and  that  the  violent  effects 
whioh  are  to  be  observed  in  the  public  practioe 
of  magnetism  are  due  to  the  manipulations,  to 
the  excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  to  that 
sort  of  meohanical  imitation  wbit^  leads  ns  to 
repeat  anything  which  produces  aa  impreaaion 
upon  the  senses."  The  special  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  oon- 
sisting  of  Franklin,  Le  Roj,  Bory,  Lavoiaer, 
and  Baillj',  and  made  to  the  academy  itself^ 
concludes  as  follows ;  "  Magnetism,  accordingly, 
will  not  have  been  altogether  valueless  for  the 
philosophy  which  pronounces  its  condemnation; 
it  is  Mie  more  fact  to  be  recorded  In  the  history 
of  the  errors  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  im- 
portant experiment  upon  the  power  of  the 
imagination."  {Hittoire  de  Vaeadimie  royaU 
dm  Kieneet,  1784,  p.  15.)  This  report  of  the 
commission,  together  with  a  previous  quarrel 
in  regard  to  money  matters  between  Mesmer 
and  his  partisans,  seems  to  have  rapidly  dimin- 
ished the  prosperity  and  esteem  which  he  had 
enjoyed  in  Paris.  He  left  that  city  in  1766, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  in 
Switzerland,  iu  the  possession  of  contnderable 
wealth  acquired  from  hisforraer  magnetic  prac- 
tice.— About  the  time  of  Mesmer's  retirement 
from  Paris,  animal  magnetJsm  entered  npon  a 
new  phase  of  development,  by  the  discovery 
by  the  marquis  de  Pnjrs^gur  of  the  magnetto 
sleep,  or  sonuiambnlism,  whioh  afterward  be- 


most  earpri«ng  phenomena  of  animal  magneto 
ism  have  been  exhibited  dnring  the  present 
century.  A  magnetic  clairvoyant  is  a  person 
who,  having  been  thrown  into  the  somnombu- 
lietio  condition  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
mognetizer,  becomes  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  sense  and  perception.  The  term 
clairvoyant  de^gnatea  the  power  which  is 
claimed  for  these  persons  of  seeing  distinctly 
throQgh  the  substance  of  opaque  objects.  Thus 
a  clairvoyant,  it  is  said,  can  read  a  book  un- 
opened, or  a  letter  which  is  enclosed  in  a  solid 
wooden  box.  He  can  do  this  as  well  as  with 
his  eyes  closed  Qr  bandaged  as  if  they  were 
open  and  uncovered.  Sometimes  the  sense  of 
sight,  or  a  focnltj  capable  of  perceiving  things 
wnich  the  normal  man  perceives  only  by  means 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  seems  seated  in  the  fore- 
head, in  the  backhead,  in  the  fingers,  or  in  the 
knuckles  of  the  hand.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
cliurvoyant  can  hear  also  without  using  his 
ears,  and  with  more  aoutenesa  than  can  others 
in  the  waking  state  using  their  ears.  Some- 
times the  sense  of  hearing  appears  to  have 
its  seat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  clair- 
voyuit  hears  no  sonnda  except  those  mode  at 


his  breast.  The  senses  of  tastn,  touch,  and 
smell  are  ordinarily  inactive.  But  while  insen- 
sible to  impresaiona  upon  his  own  nerves,  he  feels 
all  those  whioh  are  experienced  by  bis  magne- 
tizer ;  and  if  the  latter  be  pinched,  the  clair- 
voyant winces,  as  though  he  felt  the  pain  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  his  own  body.  He 
is  governed  by  the  will  of  the  mognetizer; 
whatever  the  latter  orders  him  to  do,  he  does; 
and  this  order  is  understood  and  obeyed,  even 
if  not  spoken,  but  merely  thought.  As  the 
theory  of  these  alleged  phenomena  was  gradn- 
ally  developed,  mesmerism  again  rose  into  some 
degree  of  favor.  M.  Delenze,  osdatont  secre- 
tary and  naturalist  of  the  Jnrdin  des  Plantea, 
published  in  1818  a  favorable  "  Oritical  History 
of  Animal  Magnetism;"    and   other   friendly 

Sablications  followed  rapidly  in  France  and 
ermaay.  Several  able  German  physioli^fists 
■poke  of  the  new  agent  as  worthy  of  attention. 
Well  conducted  magazines  were  established  to 
propagate  its  principles.  The  Prusaian  govern- 
ment took  notice  of  it  in  1817.  so  far  as  to 
order  that  none  aave  physicians  should  practise 
it;  and  in  the  following  year  the  academy  (^ 
sciences  of  Berlin  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
treatise  on  tiie  subject,  but  tnis  offer  was  enb- 
sequentiy  withdrawn.  Ennemoser,  XInge, 
Eieser,  Wolfarth,  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck 
defended  mesmerism  in  books  and  magaztnea 
before  the  German  public,  and  Delenze  kept 
the  subject  before  France  by  pnblishing  a  num- 
ber of  works.  In  1826,  Dr.  Foiaeac,  a  yonna 
physician  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  animal 
ma^etism,  demanded  of  the  royal  academy  of 
meaicine  in  Paris  that  another  commissitm 
should  be  appointed,  and  another  investigation 
made.  The  academy  consented  and  appointed 
a  commisdon  of  five  members  to  condact  the 
inquiry.  Their  report,  not  made  till  IBSl, 
while  it  did  not  concede  by  any  means  all  that 
the  believers  in  the  new  tbrce  claimed,  was  in 
general  favorable  to  the  theory  of  its  existence 
and  effects ;  and  although  not  regularly  adopted 
by  the  academy,  or  printed  as  a  part  of  its  for- 
mal memoirs,  it  gave  a  powerful  impnlse  to  the 
investigation  of  mesmerism,  and  extended  it  into 
Britain  and  America,  where  it  had  been  almost 
unknown  before.  In  1888  J.  C.  Colquhonn 
published  in  English  a  iranulation  of  the  report 
with  remarks;  in  16S6  he  published  an  original 
work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  Tiit  Sett~ 
lata.  In  18ST  the  subject  was  again  taken  np 
by  the  academy.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed,  among  whom  were  Koux,  Bonilland, 
and  Cloquet,  who  lasted  in  several  seraions  the 
phenomena  exhibited  bv  a  reputed  clairvoyant. 
Their  report,  made  Aug.  17,  1887,  detailed  all 
the  particulars  of  their  investigations,  and  ex- 
pressed the  results  as  follows  :  "Tlie  facts 
which  had  been  promised  by  M.  Berne  (the 
mognetizer)  as  conclusive,  and  as  adapted  to 
throw  liglit  on  physiological  and  tlierapeutical 
questions,  are  certainly  not  conclusive  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  either  physiology  or 
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therapentics."  This  report  was  adopted  hj 
the  academy  Sept.  6, 1837.  In  the  Bame  month 
U.  Bnrdin,  a  member  of  tlie  academ;,  made  a 
standing  offer  of  3,000  ft-ancs  to  whoever 
within  two  years  ahonld  produce  a  clairvojant 
able  to  read  without  the  use  of  the  light,  the 
eyes,  or  the  touch.  The  conditions  of  the  trial 
were  afterward  modified  bo  that  tlie  paper  to 
be  read  might  be  illuminated,  provided  the 
eyes  of  the  clairvoyant  were  properly  covered, 
and  the  sense  of  touch  might  be  used  as  an  aid, 
bnt  with  a  smooth  glass  snrface  covering  the 
object  to  be  examined.  The  time  daring  which 
the  prize  was  to  remain  open  was  also  estanded 
to  three  years.  The  money  was  deposited  with 
a  notary  subject  to  the  order  of  the  academy, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  sapervise  the 
experiments.  Several  clairvoyants  appeared 
as  contestnnts  for  the  prize  At  varions  times,  but 
the  committee  in  each  case  reported  their  com- 
plete failure.^ About  1840  a  new  and  prominent 
student  of  animal  magnetism  appieared  in  the 
peraou  of  Mr.  Braid  of  Uanchester,  England, 
who  discovered  that  he  could  produce  slem)  in 
most  persona  whom  he  tried,  by  ordering  them 
to  look  steadily  at  some  small  object  about  a 
foot  from  the  eyes,  and  above  their  level.  He 
gave  the  name  of  "hypnotism"  to  the  sleep  and 
•omnambnlism  thos  produced,  and  styled  hU 
theory  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
"  nenrjrpnology."  The  principles  discovered 
by  Iiim  were  applied  by  other  persons  in  vari- 
ona  ways,  and  variously  styled  "biology," 
"electro-biology,"  &e.  All  the  phenomena 
produced  nnder  these  different  names  are  snb- 
stantially  meameric.  Mr.  Braid  had  no  faith 
in  olairvoyance  proper;  but  he  admitted  an 
"exaltation  of  the  senses"  in  the  mesmeric 
and  hypnotic  states,  giving  a  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, and  sometimes  a  perspicacity  of  rea- 
•oning,  exceeding  that  of  tbe  normal  state. 
These  views  were  sanctioned  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Carpenter  in  his  "  Human  Phyriology." — Re- 
cently there  has  been  no  qiecinl  change  in  the 
doctrine  of  clairvoyance,  except  that  it  has 
become  somewhat  closely  connected  with  that 
of  spiritualism.  While  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
always  opposed  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  these 
have  nevertheless  found  supporters  in  many 
men  of  learning  and  eminence ;  among  them,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  are  I.ap!aoe,  Gn- 
vier,  Agassiz,  Hnfeland,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  and  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock. 
For  information  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  its 
advocates,  see  Delenze's  "  Practical  Instruction 
in  Mesmerism ;  "  "  Letters  on  Animal  Msgnet- 
ism,"  by  Prof.  William  Gregory;  "Mesmerism, 
itfi  History,  Phenomena,  and  Practice,"  by  Wil- 
liam Lang;  "Facts  in  Mesmerism,  "by  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Hare  Townshend ;  "  Truth  in  Popu- 
lar Superstitions,"  by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo ;  and 
"Practtcal  Instruction  In  Animal  Magnetism," 
t>7  Dr.  Alphonse  Teste. 

AlfUf^  (Fr.,  animated),  a  resin  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  hymenaa  emirbaril  of  South 
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America.  It  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark, 
and  colleota  between  the  principal  roots.  This 
resin  is  soft  and  sticky,  and  melts  easily,  diffus- 
ing white  fhmee  and  a  very  pleasant  odor. 
Insects  are  generally  entrapped  in  such  num- 
bers in  it,  that  it  is  said  to  well  merit  its  name 
of  animated.  The  Brarilians  use  it  internally 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters,  but  at  present  its  only  use  is  for  var- 
nishes and  incense. 

AKI9E  SEED,  the  fruit  oT  ihe  pimpinella  atti- 
rum,  a  native  of  Enrope  and  Africa.  It  ia 
exteuMvely  employed  as  a  carminative  medi- 
cine, and  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  liqueurs 
or  medicines.  It  yields  on  aromatic  oil  both 
by  distillatdon  and  expression,  which  ia  used 


for  the  same  purposes  as  the  seed,  and  is  also  ft 
favorite  article  vrith  vermin -killers,  who  em- 
ploy it  to  disguise  the  scent  of  poisonous  buta. 
The  anise-seed  cordial  of  the  shops  is  a  oom- 

found  of  alcohol,  anise  seed,  and  angelica, 
he  plant  is  cultivated  in  Malta  and  Spain, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Egypt  and  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  ArehipelaRO,  especially 
Scio.  The  genus  piirtpinella  belongs  to  the 
umbelliferons  tribes  of  plants  inhabiting  mead- 
ows and  mountains  in  Enrope  and  Africa. 

jUMOr,  an  ancient  province  of  N.  W.  France, 
chiefly  constituting  the  present  department  of 
Maine-et- Loire,  with  Angers  for  its  capital. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Andegavi.  During  the  Prankish  and  feU' 
dol  eras  its  counts  played  an  important  part  in 
European  history.  The  eldest  branch  of  the 
family  traced  its  descent  to  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bald  in  the  9th  century,  and  the  younger 
branches  to  those  of  Louis  VIII.  and  SI.,  in 
the  18th.  Among  the  eminent  counts  of  Ai^'ou, 
those  of  the  name  of  Fonlqoes  or  Folk  were 
distinguished  as  crusaders,  especially  Foulqaes 
v.,  who  in  1131  succeeded  bis  &tber-in-law 
Baldwin  II.  as  king  of  Jerusalem.  His 
son  Oeofii^y,   euraomed  Flantagenet,  became 
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throDeh  bis  marriage  (112?)  with  the  empren 
Matilda  tbe  father  of  Ilenrr  II.  of  EDgiHoi). 
CharleH,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  communl]'  colled 
Charles  of  Ai^ou  (boru  about  1220),  a  brave  crn- 
aader,  heir  to  Aqjou  and  Provence,  became  the 
fonnder  of  the  jounsor  branch  which  reigned 
over  the  Two  Sicilies.  Id  1356  Anjon  was 
maide  a  duchj.  Loais,  son  of  £iiig  John  II., 
waa  the  first  dnke,  and  ancestor  of  the  "  good 
King  Ren^  of  Acajou."  The  last  of  this  branch, 
Charles  IV.,  bequeathed  the  dachj'  to  Louis 
XL,  who  permaneatlj  annexed  it  to  France 
(1483).  Since  that  time  Aiijou  haa  merely 
given  honorary  titles  to  Bourbon  princes. 
Among  them  was  Fran^oia,  fourth  son  of  Henry 
II.  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Alengon, 
afterward  duke  of  Anjoo  (bom  in  1C54}.  He 
was  famous  for  his  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Hugne- 
nots,  and  his  opposition  in  the  Netherlands  to 
Philip  11.  After  having  been  for  a  short  time 
acknowledged  by  the  Netherlanders  ss  ruler 
nnderthe  title  of  duke  of  Brabant  (1C82),  they 
expelled  him  on  account  of  hie  autocratic 
measures.  He  was  one  of  thci  rejected  suitors 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Several  descendants  of 
Louis  XIV.  bore  the  title  of  dukes  of  Apiou. 
Lonis  XV.  bore  it  anterior  to  that  of  dau- 
phin ;  and  Philip  V.  woa  known  in  France 
under  the  same  title  before  he  became  king  of 
Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

IVJOV,  Jlargarct  Bf.    See  Mabsasbt. 

iNKUH,  an  old  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  river 
Peene,  8  m.  from  its  month  in  the  Stettin-Haff, 
46  m.  N.  W.  of  Stettin,  and  91  m.  by  railway 
M.  of  Berlin ;  pop.,  including  the  three  aub- 
orbs,  in  1671,  10,739.    It  lias  an  active  trade. 

ANKWrra,  Mlk«m,  count,  a  Polish  politician, 
executed  in  1794.  lie  was  ambiLSsador  at 
Copenhagen,  and  deputy  to  the  diet  from  Cra- 
cow. In  the  diet  of  Grodno,  which  was 
forced  to  sanction  the  second  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  he  played  a  prominent  part ;  and 
when  the  treaty  consummating  it  was  conclnded 
with  RuBsin,  he  was  deputed  to  sign  it  on  behalf 
of  Poland,  July  23,  17S3.  Immediately  after- 
ward a  salary  of  $13,000  was  conferred  upon 
Ankwitz  by  the  Russian  government,  with  the 
appointment  of  president  of  the  council.  When 
these  facts  became  known,  the  rage  of  the  peo- 
ple knew  no  bounds.  On  April  19, 1794,  soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  Uie  revolution  of 
which  Koaciuszko  became  the  leader,  he  was 
acensed  of  treason,  and  his  correspondence  was 
seized,  which  established  his  guilt.  He  was 
hanged,  and  buried  in  the  felons'  graveyard. 

ANNl  CIBLOVNA,  grand  duchess  of  Russia, 
originslly  called  Elizabeth  Catharine  Christina, 
daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  prince  of  Ueoklen- 
burg,  and  Catharina  Ivanovna,  daughter  of  the 
eldesthrotherof  Peter  the  Great,  bom  in  1718, 
died  March  18,  1T46.  She  was  a  niece  of  the 
empress  Anna  Ivanovna.  In  1739  she  married 
Anthouy  Ulrick,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
bQttel.  They  bad  in  1740  a  son,  Ivan,  whom 
ttie  empress  Anna  designed  as  heir  to  the  Bns- 


sian  crown,  appointing  Biron  regent    After 

the  death  of  the  empress  the  same  year,  Amia 
Carlovna  overthrew  the  regency  of  Biron  and 
took  afioira  into  her  own  hands,  declaring  her- 
self grand  duchess.  A  year  later  (Decem- 
ber, 1741)  she  was  overthrown  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  de- 
clared empress.  The  boy  Ivan  was  shut  up 
in  the  fortress  of  SchlQsselbnrg,  where  he 
perished.  Anna,  her  hual>and,  and  a  daugh- 
ter were  sent  to  Eholmogory,  a  smdll  town 
on  an  ialond  in  the  Dwina,  near  the  White 
sea,  where  she  died. 

ilfNA  COWfENA,  daughter  of  Alexis  Comne- 
nuB,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  bom  Dec.  1,  1083,  died  in  1148.  She 
was  married  to  Nicephorus  Brjennius,  a  Greek 
nobleman  of  distinction,  whom  she  indted 
8fl«r  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1118,  to  con- 

?>ire  agunst  her  brother  and  seize  the  sceptre^ 
he  conspiracy  failed,  and  Anna  and  her  nas- 
band  were  banished  from  Conatantinople  and 
stripped  of  most  of  their  property.  Anna 
during  her  exile  composed  a  biography  of  her 
father,  which  she  styled  Alexui*.  Thlsworkis 
divided  into  19  books,  and,  though  very  de- 
fective in  msny  respects,  is  jet  of  great  im- 
portance as  B  history  of  the  period  of  which  it 
treats.  The  best  edition  of  the  AUxitu  is 
Bchopen's,  published  at  Bonn  in  1839. 

iliNi  ITAirOTJU,  empress  of  Rusaia,  bom 
in  1693,  died  Oct  2d,  1740.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ivan,  the  eldest  brother  of  Pet«r 
the  Great,  and  married  the  duke  of  Gonrland, 
who  died  previous  to  her  ascending  the  throne. 
She  became  empress  on  the  death  of  Peter  IL, 
grandson  of  Feter  the  Great,  in  1730.  Oster- 
manu,  the  great  chancellor,  and  the  then  aU- 
powerfiil  princes  Dolgoruki  facilitated  her  ele- 
vation over  the  heoiis  of  two  daughters  of 
Peter  the  Great,  as  Anna  promised  a  hmitatioii 
of  the  autocracy.  But  Anna  brought  IVomCouir- 
land  to  Moscow  her  favorite,  the  former  equerry 
Biron,  who  prevented  her  from  keeping  her 
promise,  exiled  the  Dolgorukis  to  Siberia,  and 
ruled  absolutely  over  the  empress  and  the  na- 
tion. He  ot^onized  the  system  of  espionage 
over  all  classes,  officials  and  private  individn- 
als,  which  with  more  or  less  riKor  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  century.  Anna  mterfered  in  the 
oSairs  of  Poland,  in  1738,  in  favor  of  Angu»- 
tus  III.  against  Stanislas  Leszozynakl,  and 
obliged  the  Courlanders  to  choose  Biron  for 
their  sovereign  duke,  end  on  her  deathbed 
named  bim  regent  during  the  mmority  of  her 
nephew  Ivan ;  but  a  revolution  overthrew  hiia, 
and  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia. 

iNNABERC,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Erz^ 
birge,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  tlie  district 
of  Zwidcau,  19  m.  by  railway  S.  of  Chemnitz ; 
pop.  in  1871,  ]l,flS9.  The  mining,  formerly  of 
great  importance,  has  been  diverted  to  other 
localities,  and  the  government  department 
relating  to  it  was  removed  in  1BS6  to  MaricD- 
berg.  Annaberg,  however,  besides  being  the 
seat  of  various  district  authoritiea,  continuea 
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to  be  sn  important  centre  for  the  tnannfactiire 

of  lace  and  fringes,  which  latter  industry  was 
introduced  about  ISQO  hy  Protestant  refugees 
from  Spanish  oppression  in  Flanders.  Crino- 
lines are  also  made  here  to  the  extent  of  over 
100,000  dozens  aonoallj.  The  town  was  found- 
ed in  1496. 

INlflU  (Lat  annalet,  that  is,  libri  anitalet, 
year  books),  a  concise  and  unadorned  narrutive 
of  events,  written  in  the  order  of  time.  In 
the  earlj  dajs  of  Bome  the  pontifei  maiimus 
kept  a  record  of  state  affairs,  prodigies,  and 
the  markets,  whicb,  written  upon  a  white 
tablet,  was  displayed  in  some  convenient  ^r- 
tion  of  his  house  to  the  pabllo  inspection. 


Fablios  Muciua  Scsvola,  131  B.  C.  When  the 
Gaols  imrned  the  cit^,  390  B.  C,  the  greater 
portion  of  those  previonaly  written  were  de- 
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Btroyed.  Snbseqnently,  other  individnals  com- 
posed portions  of  Roman  history,  imitating  in 
style  the  pontifical  annals.  The  first  of  these 
works,  which  was  written  by  Qnintns  Fabins 
Pictor,  commenced  with  the  founding  of  Rome, 
and  came  down  to  the  author's  own  time,  dur- 
ing the  second  Punic  war. 

INNIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Anne  Arnndel  connty, 
Md-,  capital  of  the  county  and  of  the  state, 
29  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Baltimore,  and  40  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Washington ;  lat.  of  the  state  house,  SH" 
68'  m.,  Ion.  76°  29'  W.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,22B 
whites  and  1,301  colored;  in  1870,  5,744,  of 
whom  1,682  were  colored.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Severn  river,  about  2  m.  from 
its  junction  witli  the  waters  of  CbesapeaJce 
bay.  For  a  long  period  before  Baltimore  was 
at  all  noted,  Annapolis  was  the  seat  of  wealth, 
refinement,  and  extensive  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly a  port  of  entry,  but  has  lost  its  commer- 
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cialimportance,and  is  now  chiefly  distinguished 
as  the  seat  of  the  state  government  and  of  tlie 
United  States  naval  academy.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Baltimore  and  Washington  by  rail- 
road, and  with  the  former  also  by  regular  lines 
of  steamers.  The  plan  of  the  city  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  national  capital,  all 
the  streets  radiating  from  two  points,  the  state 
house  and  the  Episcopal  church.  Its  appear- 
ance is  interesting  from  its  air  of  quiet  seclu- 
sion; and  the  antique  look  of  many  of  the 
houses,  with  their  peculiar  style  of  architec- 
ture, gives  the  stranger  an  impression  of  some 
3ld  European  town,  rather  than  that  of  on 
American  city.  The  state  house,  standing  on 
an  eminence,  ia  a  noble  and  massive  structure 
of  brick,  with  a  lofty  dome  and  cupola.  It  con- 
tains the  halls  of  the  legislative  assembly,  OS  well 
OS  the  state  library  and  records.  St.  John's 
oollege,  founded  in  1784,  ia  a  state  institution. 
In  1868  there  were  ID  instnictors,  433  gradu- 
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ates,  and  abont  8,600  Tolnmes  In  the  library; 
St.  Mary's  seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  inati- 
tution,  is  also  situated  here.  Three  weekly 
papers  are  published  in  the  city.  The  nav^ 
academy  was  established  in  1S46  by  the  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  tlien  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Candidates  (who  must  be  over  15  and  under  18 
years  of  ago)  are  admitted  to  the  institution 
after  passing  a  thorough  physical  examination, 


1  the 


of 


an  English  education.  They  r 
institution  four  years,  under  strict  discipline 
and  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  naval 
profession,  before  they  are  examined  for  ad- 
mission into  the  navy  as  midshipmen.  The 
academic  board  is  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  must  be  an 
officer  of  the  navy,  not  below  the  rank  of  com- 
mander; the  executive  officer,  or  commandant 
of  midshipmen,  with  four  assistants,  who  must 
be  either  commanders  or  lieutenanU  in  the 
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BAvj,  uid  who  discharge  the  dutiM  of  instrao- 
tors  in  seomanBhip,  navEtt  tactics,  and  practical 
gunner; ;  and  the  profeseora  of  matheiaaticB, 
of  Bteam  en^aeering,  of  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  snrvej'iiig,  of  natural  and  eiperimentai 
philosophy,  of  field  artillery  and  infantry  tao- 
tica,  of  ethics  and  English  stadies,  inclnding  in- 
ternational law,  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  of  drawing  and  dranghting. 
"the  academic  staff  consiata  of  the  members  of 
the  academic  board  as  heads  of  the  different 
departmenta,  assisted  by  64  professors  and  in- 
stnictors.  The  gronnds  connected  with  the 
establishment  are  eitensive,  having  recently 
been  considerably  enlarged.  Across  College 
creekll4acre*wer6acldedin  1869,  and  in  1870- 
'71  a  large  naval  hospital  was  bnilt  npon  this 
ETomidat  acostof  OTertl50,(>00.  Thegronads 
bnmediately  anrronnding  the  academy  contain 
hoildings  foi  recitation  and  lectore  rooms,  mew 
rooms,  dormitories,  officers'  quarters,  a  phi- 
losophical hall  and  laboratory,  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  observatory  has  an 
equatorial  telescope  oonstmoted  by  Clark  of 
Boston,  with  a  fine  achromatic  lens  of  ?{ inches 
clear  apertnrej  and  9^  feet  focal  length ;  an  ex- 
cellent meridian  circle  by  Eepsold  of  Ham- 
bnrg;  and  a  very  complete  collection  of  tbe 
minor  instromeDts  nsed  by  the  travelling  astron- 
wner,  the  smreyor,  and  the  navigator.  The 
academy  has  a  oareMly  selected  library  of 
^bont  1S,000  vohimes,  to  which  additions  are 
made  annoally.  Fort  Severn,  to  which  the 
gnnrnds  fonnerly  pertuned,  is  now  enclosed  and 
covered  vrith  a  roof,  and  nsed  as  a  gymnaslom 
and  ball  room.  Two  sloops  of  war  are  attached 
to  the  institntion,  used  dnring  the  summer 
months  as  pnotioe  ships,  and  lor  sailing  upon 
an  ocean  vt^age.  At  the  be^nning  of  tlie 
seademio  year  18T0  the  whole  nnmbor  of  mid- 
slupmen  in  the  several  classes  was  S5S ;  68 
gradnated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  100  were 
admitted.  During  the  civil  war,  the  academy 
WB8  removed  to  Novpport,  B,  I.,  but  soon 
after  its  close  was  bronght  back  here. — An- 
napolis wasMttled  in  164S  by  puritan  refageee 
tram  Virginia,  nnder  a  mling  elder  named 
Dorand,  and  was  at  first  called  Providence. 
The  next  year  Brooke,  nnder  a  commission 
from  Lord  Baltimore,  organized  the  county 
mider  its  present  appellation,  and  called  the 
settlement  Anne  Arundel  Town  in  honor  of 
Lady  Baltimore.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
again  known  as  Providence,  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Protestant  council,  dispating  the  legisla- 
tive authority  with  the  Catholic  council  at  St. 
Mary's.  The  latter  wa^  finally  abandoned  in 
1694,  and  the  government  was  established  at 
the  settlement  on  the  Severn,  where  a  town 
had  been  regularly  laid  out  and  called  Annaji- 
olis  after  Queen  Anne,  who  gave  it  some  valu- 
able presents.  A  city  charter  was  granted  in 
170B,  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  Mary- 
land offered  to  cede  Annapolis  to  the  general 
government  as  the  federal  capital,  Ihiring  the 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  ute,  it  was  re- 
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solved  in  1788  that  congress  should  meet  alter- 
nately at  Annapolis  and  Trenton,  the  first  ses- 
sion to  be  held  at  Annapolis.  It  was  at  thia 
session  that  Washington  surrendered  bis  com- 
mission as  commander-in-chief,  Dec.  SS,  1788. 
AMKIPMJB.  I.  A  W.  connty  of  the  proT- 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  bounded  I 


Annapolis,  whioh  flows  S.  W.  about  60  i 
through  an  expansion  called  Annapolis  badn, 
to  the  bay  of  Fnndy.  The  sarface  is  varied. 
The  elevated  ridge  fi  the  North  monntains  ex- 
tends along  the  coast,  with  fianks  of  excellent 
soil ;  tbe  oplands  of  the  valley  of  Annapolis 
river  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  cnlture;  and 
the  region  B.  of  the  Annapolis  valley  is  broken 
but  generally  fertile.  There  is  a  valuable  bed 
of  iron  ore  near  the  Moose  and  Kictanx  rivers. 
Tbe  chief  employment  of  the  population  is  ag- 
ricultore,  ana  the  exports  of  daily  prodnoe  ar« 
conuderable.  D.  A  town  (formerly P^t^^ffoy- 
at),  cental  of  the  above-named  county,  sitnat^d 
on  Annapolis  baun^  in  lat.  44°  40'  N.,  Ion.  6S°  ST' 
W.,  95  m.  W.  of  Halifax,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway;  pop.  3,127.  The  basin  ia 
a  capacious  and  Weltered  harbor,  bnt  the  en- 
trance, tbroDgh  Annapolis  strait,  is  narrow 
and  difBcult.  The  first  Enropean  settlement 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  was  made  here  by 
De  Monts  in  1604.  Under  the  namS  of  Port 
Boyal  it  was  the  capital  of  the  French  colony 
of  Acadia,  after  the  conquest  of  which  by  the 
English  ia  1710  the  name  of  the  town  was 
chuiged.  The  capital  was  removed  to  Halifax 
in  1760. 

Um  IBMS,  a  oitj  of  Michigan,  capital  of 
Wariitenaw  connty,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
Huron  river,  in  lat  42*  IB'  N.,  Ion.  88°  48' 
W.,  88  m.  by  raih-oad  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  In 
1870,  7,868.  The  Hnron  river,  and  a  creek 
which  empties  into  it  from  the  south,  snpplj 
valuable  water  power.  There  are  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  township  2  woollen  mills,  4  floar 
mills,  C  breweries,  2  factories  of  agricultural 
implements,  S  tanneries,  S  printing  cnfflcee,  mi- 
merona  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  and  workshops 
for  wood  and  iron,  10  chnrches  (S  Baptist,  3 
Methodist,  Gatliolio,  Episcopal,  Congregational, 
Fresbytenan,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian),  and  6 
school  houses,  one  of  which  has  accommoda- 
tion for  1,000  pupils.  There  are  ntunerooa 
fruit  gardens,  and  tbe  streets  are  .thickly 
planted  with  shade  trees.  Two  rereads  pasa 
throwh  the  town,  the  Michigan  Central,  £. 
and  W.,  and  the  Toledo  and  Saginaw,  N.  end 
8.,  and  the  city  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  inland 
traffic.  There  are  five  mineral  mirings  in  the 
dtv  (over  one  of  which  has  been  erected 
a  large  water-cnre  establishment),  an  opera 
house,  concert  halls,  and  a  ladies'  library  a»- 
sociatioo.  Of  the  resident  inhabitanta,  about 
one  qnarter  are  of  German  descent,  and  tho 
Qerman  language  is  taught  In  the  schools. 
The  most  important  interest  of  Ann  Arbor  ia 
the  Michigan  university.    (See  Micbioak  Uki- 
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vnstTT.)  Ann  Arbor  iraa  Mttled  in  1824, 
and  incorporated  as  a  oitj  in  ISfil.    ' 

imiAIB,  or  inate^  oriRinallr  cert^  flindi 
which  h;  eccleriAstical  taw  were  paid  by  a 
new  InoDmbent  of  a  ohurcli  livinff  to  tlie  pope 
or  bishop.  As  the  name  indicates,  they 
amoanted  to  tiie  first  year's  stipend  from  the 
living,  ind  w«re  required  in  one  instalment, 
bnt  were  afterward  paid  in  two.  In  England 
they  were  it  Srst  paid  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbnry;  the  popes  afterward  appropnated 
them.  The  Engiish  parliament  in  1582  be- 
stowed them  on  the  crown,  but  Qneen  Anne 
restored  them  to  the  chnrcJi,  for  iJie  support 
of  the  poorer  livinf^  whence  they  hare  been 
called  Qneen  Anne's  bonnty.  In  Germany 
annate  are  sjnonjmona  with  the  tenitia,  an 
eftrly  form  of  toxatiwi  in  the  western  chnndk 

AMATrOi    Bee  Avkotto. 

AHNB,  qneen  of  Great  Brit«n  and  Ireland, 
the  last  member  of  the  honse  of  Stnort  who 
sat  upon  the  English  throne,  bom  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  London,  Feb.  6,  18M,  died  Aug.  1, 
}T14.  Bhe  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
II.,  then  dnke  of  York,  by  his  ftrst  marrisige 
with  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  illnstrions 
Clarendcn.  llio^gh  both  her  parvtta  became 
attached  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  chnreh,  she 
was  edncat«d  in  the  principles  of  the  choroh 
of  England,  and  in  1S88  was  married  to  Prince 
Geoi^  brother  of  Ohristian  V.,  king  of  Den- 
muk.  It  waa  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  deep  anxiety  what  port  she  would 
take  Id  the  contest  which  distracted  England 
between  James  II.  and  the  party  of  the  prinoe 
of  Orange ;  bet  the  influence  of  the  vehement 
daeheM  of  Uorlborough,  for  whom  Anne  had 
a  romantio  fondness,  at  length  made  her  decide 
the  'OMstion  against  the  pnnnptings  of  filial 
affeelMn.  Bhe  renounced  the  purpose  of  ao- 
oompan;Hng  her  father  bi  his  exile,  adhered  to 
the  dominant  party,  and  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment the  BritiA  crown  was  guaranteed  to 
her  and  her  children  in  de&alt  of  issue  to 
'William  and  Mary.  Bhe  lived  in  retirement 
till  the  death  of  William,  and  the  friendship 
between  her  and  the  king  and  queen  was  only 
formd.  Of  the  IT  children  whom  she  bore  to 
her  hnsband,  only  one  survived  infancy,  the 
dnke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1100,  at  the 

S;e  of  11.  On  the  death  of  WUliara  in  1702, 
ary  having  previously  died  without  heirs, 
Anne  asoended  the  throne.  Though  feeble  in 
character,  she  pursued  the  plane  of  her  prede- 
oeasor  against  tnc  ambition  of  Looia  XIV.,  and 
on  ihe  Cay  of  her  coronation  the  triple  alli- 
ance was  renewed  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  German  empire,  ag»nst  France.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
the  Sponi^  SQCcession,  in  which  Prince  Eu- 
gene and  Marlborough,  by  the  victories  of 
Ondenarde,  Ramillies,  and  Blenheim,  drove 
the  French  troops  fl^m  the  Danube  across  the 
Bhine.  In  the  battle  of  Ualplaqnet,  the  son 
of  James  n.,  the  dievalier  St.  OeOTge,  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  French  oavaliy  ue  amty  of 
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his  sister  Anne,  commanded  by  Marlborough. 
The  most  important  conquest  made  by  Eng- 
land in  this  war  was  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
The  great  political  event  of  Uie  reign  of  Anne 
was  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  com- 
pleted May  1,  170T.  In  1710  the  popularity 
c^  Marlborongh,  who  hod  been  for  eight  years 
the  idol  of  the  queen,  tiie  parliament,  and  the 
people,  began  to  wane,  and  his  duchess  lost 
the  queen's  confidence.  The  toriea,  who  now 
had  in  their  ranks  the  ablest  statcunen  and  the 
meet  effective  writers,  increased  in  power,  and 
the  whigs  oompleted  their  own  rnin  by  the 
prosecntion  of  Dr.  Bacheverell  for  preaching 
In  favor  of  the  divine  ri|^t  of  kings.  In  the 
new  eleotion  the  toriee  were  snccewfol,  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  in  which  Ilarley,  after- 
ward earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  BoHngbroke 
were  the  chie6,  and  a  new  favorite,  Mrs.  Va- 
aham,  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant, 
reigned  at  court  It  was  determined  to  con- 
clude peace,  and  the  fruits  of  the  war,  not  leas 
than  the  allies  of  England,  were  neglected  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  II,  1718. 
The  new  leaders  were  not  honnonious,  and 
thongh  the  crown  had  been  settled,  in  the 
event  of  Anne's  death  without  children,  upon 
the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  the  grand- 
daughter of  James  L,  yet  the  court  and  oonrt- 
lers  were  occnpied  with  intrigues  to  ^ve  the 
BQocession  to  the  Bon  of  James  U.,  James,  the 
chevalier  St.  George.  The  queen,  wearied 
with  the  wrangling  and  cabals  of  her  minis- 
ters, anddanly  died;  and  her  death,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  plans  of  BoUngbroke  were  im- 
mature, waa  perhaps  the  means  of  securing 
peacdUly  to  England  the  Protestant  suooes- 
sion.  Anne  was  deficient  In  mental  vigor,  but 
amiable.  Though  ^e  was  obliged  twioe  to  set 
a  price  upon  tiie  head  of  her  brother,  she 
seems  to  have  cherished  for  him  a  strong  affec- 
tion. Her  reign,  distinguished  by  snocessfbl 
war^  has  also  been  called  the  Augustan  period 
of  Engli^  literature.  The  writings  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Defoe  adorned 
tdie  age,  and  periodical  sheets  and  newspapers^ 
such  as  the  suooesnve  numbers  of  the  "Specta- 
tor," then  first  came  into  fashion. 

IWIEiLUllil  (Sax.  aaalari,  to  heat),  a  process 
of  softening  and  toughening  certain  metals  and 
glass  by  heatins  them,  and  then  cooling  them 
very  dowly.  In  working  some  of  tlie  metab 
under  the  hammer,  or   in  rolling  them  into 

C'  tes,  or  in  drawing  them  out  into  wire,  they 
ome  hard  and  brittle,  so  thot  the  process 
cannot  be  continued  without  restoring  tnem  to 
their  former  condition.  This  is  done  by  an- 
nealing. It  has  Bometimes  to  be  often  repeated 
in  drawing  out  a  dngleplato  of  brass  or  olnmi- 
num.  The  Jarring  motion  to  which  the  wheels 
of  riulway  oars  and  their  axles  are  sulgeoted 
changes  in  time  the  soft,  fibrous  texture  of  the 
iron  into  a  orystolline  structure  ani>roaching 
that  of  cast  iron.  They  become  brittle,  sna 
can  be  restored  only  by  working  them  over  and 
annealing.     Intense  cold  produoes  a  similar 
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effect  when  the  cbfui|%  of  temperature  Is  very 
sadden.  The  tempenng  of  steel  is  an  ortificuu 
hardenluK  of  the  same  nature.  Oast  iron  mar 
be  chilled  and  become  as  hard  as  steel,  hot 
brittle.  It  maj  be  annealed  (with  a  sliglit 
change  In  tlie  composition  at  tlie  same  time) 
and  form  raalleabie  caatingg — even  cast-iron 
niUls  that  will  clench. — The  subject  is  more 
particnlarl;  interesting  oa  it  relates  to  the 
changes  effected  bj  temperature  in  glass. 
When  this  is  melted  and  shaped  into  articles' 
which  are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  the 
glass  becomes  too  brittle  for  any  nee.  The  ex- 
terior cools  first  and  forms  a  contracted  crust, 
whioh  shelters  the  interior  particles;  so  that 
these  oontjnue  longer  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and 
ere  prevented  from  expanding,  Ba  glass  does  in 
Doolmg,  and  uniting  with  the  rest  to  formaho- 
Mogeneons  mass.  The  inner  parts  are  thus  con- 
stantly tending  to  expand,  if;  on  the  contrarj', 
the  glass  is  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  and  this  is  ^- 
lowed  to  oool  very  slowly,  the  particles  of  glass 
appear  to  assume  a  condition  of  perfect  eqni- 
Itbrimn  of  cohesive  force  without  tendon,  eo 
that  the  mass  becomes  tough  and  elastic.  The 
extreme  effect  of  sndden  cooling  is  very  cnrious- 
ly  shown  in  the  philosophical  toys  cslled  Frinoe 
Rupert's  drops  and  the  BologiiB  phial.  The 
former,  which  were  shown  by  Prince  Ropert  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661,  are  little  pear-shaped  lamps 
of  glass,  with  a  carved  stem,  formed  by  dropping 
melted  glass  into  water.  Moat  of  the  particles 
bnrst  to  pieces,  bnt  some  assume  this  form. 
When  taken  oat  of  the  water  they  will  bear  a 
smart  blow  without  breaking,  the  effect  being 
spread  equally  thronghont  the  whole  body, 
bnt  if  a  little  piece  be  broken  off  the  end  of  the 
stem,  tiiey  wUl  Sy  into  fragments  with  a  sort 
ofeiplorion.  Dr.  Ureexpldnsthisphenomenon 
by  rMerring  it  to  the  tendency  of  a  crack  once 
formed  In  the  glass  to  extend  its  ramifications 
in  different  directions  throughout  the  whole 
mass.  The  sa:ne  effect  is  observed  in  the  very 
large  sheets  of  plate  glssa  naed  for  shop  win- 
dows :  once  cracked,  they  are  seen  la  l3me  to 
fall  to  pieces,  the  cause  no  donbt  being  imper- 
fect annealing.  The  Bologna  phials  are  made 
of  unannealed  glaas,  8  or  1  inches  long  and 
about  i  of  an  inch  thick.  No  regard  is  paid  to 
their  shape.  They  will  bear  a  pretty  hard 
blow  with  a  hammer  handle  on  the  ontdde,  or 
a  smsll  bullet  may  be  dropped  into  one  with- 
out breaking  it;  but  if  a  shaiTi  fragment  of 
sand,  or  small  piece  of  stone,  be  dropped  in, 
the  glass  will  burst  in  pieces,  generally  at  once, 
bnt  Bometiines  after  a  considerable  interval. 

MKE  lirNDIIX,  a  central  oonnty  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  W.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Fatapsco  river,  W.  by  the 
Patuient,  and  watered  in  the  eastern  ha^  by 
the  South  and  Severn  rivers ;  area,  760  aq.  m. ; 
pcm.  in  1870,  24,457,  of  whom  11,782  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly, 
and  the  soil  ia  fertile.  In  1870  the  countypro- 
daced  126,451  bushels  of  wheat,  CS0,S69  of 
com,  05,888  of  oats,  S,020,4aS  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
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21,621  of  wool,  and  143,633  of  butter.  Copper 
and  iron  ore  are  fonnd.  The  Annapolis  and 
Elk  Ridge  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 

Capital,  Annapolis. 

HIKE  OF  llmUl,  queen  of  France,  daughter 
of  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  bom  Sept  22,  ISOt, 
died  Jan.  20,  1666.  Hhe  was  married  in  161S 
to  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1688,  28  years  after 
her  marriage,  became  the  mother  of  hoaia 
XIV.,  and  in  1640  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  the  first 
of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Car- 
dinal Riehelien,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the 
weaik  Louis  XIIl.,  dreading  the  influence  of  the 

!|Deen,  or,  as  others  pretend,  having  been  ra- 
used  by  her  as  a  lover,  sncceeded  in  prqndio- 
ittg  the  mind  of  the  king  till  he  allowed  Anna 
to  be  continually  persecnted,  exUed,  and  at 
timea  left  to  suffer  the  greatest  penury.  Riche- 
lieu accused  her  of  conspiring  with  the  dukea 
of  Lorraine,  with  England,  with  her  brother 
the  king  of  Spun,  witli  sJl  the  enendes  of 
France,  and  with  the  oonspiratora  at  the  conrt 
against  his  own  supremacy.  At  the  death  (» 
Louis  XUI.  in  1648,  the  parliament,  contrary  to 
his  will,  appointed  her  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Lonis  XIV.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  b 
iiposed  to  have  been  secretly  married  to  her, 
sd  in  her  name,  and  provoked  the  revolt  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  other 
French  grandees  known  ss  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  (1648-'eS).     (See  Fbondl) 

INIfE  B0LE1S,  Balln,  or  BealeyM^uecn  of 
England,  one  of  the  wives  of  Hwiry  VIII,,  be- 
headed Uaj  10,  ISSe.  The  date  of  her  bulh  is 
uncertain,  some  authorities  placing  it  as  early 
as  ISOO,  others  as  late  as  1507.  Slie  was  t 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterward 
created  Viscount  Rochford  and  earl  of  OrmMid 
and  Wiltshire,  and  was  one  of  the  ladies  selected 
to  accompany  the  princess  Mary  to  France  at  the 
time  of  ner  marriage  with  Louie  XII.  in  161^ 
When  Mary  returned  after  Louis's  death,  Anne 
remuned  behind  attached  to  the  housebidd  ot 
Claude,  the  qneeu  of  Francis  I.  She  was  recalled 
to  England  in  1622  (or  according  to  Fronde  in 
1627),  and  admitted  to  the  household  of  Catlia- 
rineofAragon.  Here  she  seems  to  have  been  dr- 
camspect  in  her  behavior,  witty,  vivaoioDs,  and 
accomplished.    The  stories  of  her  questionable 


attracted  the  attention  of  Henry,  who  obliged 
Wolsey  to  interfere  and  break  off  a  propoeed 
marriage  between  Anne  and  Lord  Percy,  aoa 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  Anne  grew  in 
favor  precisely  as  the  royal  scruples  about  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine  in- 
creased. It  was  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1527  that 
Henry  openly  declared  to  Wolsey  his  intention 
to  marry  Anne  as  soon  as  the  divorce  oould  be 
obtained.  The  cardinal's  oppodtion  soon  gave 
way  before  Henry's  violent  will,  but  Anne  al- 
ways looked  upon  Wolsey  as  her  rival,  and 
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king  at  Whitehall,  Jao.  S5«.  1638,  hj  Br.  Lee, 
one  of  the  ro^al  chaplt^ns.  Slie  had  already 
for  three  years  residea  in  the  palace  and  been 
Uemy's  oonatant  companion,  andafew  montliB 
tiefore  tie  vedding  had  been  created  marchio- 
ness of  Pembroke.  The  divorce  queetion  was 
now  brought  into  the  ecclegiaatical  court  of 
OanterbOT}-,  where  Cramner  had  been  created 
archbiahop  on  parpose  to  decide  it.  In  Maj 
he  pronounced  the  marriage  with  Catharine 
noil  from  the  beginning,  and  Anne  the  lawfnl 
wife  of  hJB  m^eatf ;  and  on  June  1  heroorona- 
tioo  waa  performed  with  great  pomp.  Three 
montha  later  waa  bom  the  princeea  Elizabeth, 
whose  aabsequent  reign  ebea  so  much  aplendor 
upon  English  hititorjr.  The  lifs  of  the  conrt 
while  Anne  shared  the  throne  was  gaj  and 
easT ;  and  when  Henry  began  to  tire  of  her  and 
find  stronger  attractions  in  Jane  Seynioar,  it 
was  not  diflicalt  to  convict  Anne  of  impn^rie- 
tiea,  to  say  no  worse.  A  oomnuttee,  indnding 
with  other  lorda  her  own  father,  appointed  to 
InqTure  into  her  condoot  (April,  1CS6),  reported 
her  incontinent  with  Brereton,  Norris,  ana  We8~ 
ton  of  the  privy  chamber,  Smeaton,  the  king^a 
murician,  and  even  her  own  brother.  Lord 
Roehfbrd.  AQ  the  accuaed  were  sent  at  once 
to  the  tower.  Anne  was  tried  by  a  commia- 
siCHi  of  peers  under  the  presidency  of  her  nncle, 
the  dnKe  of  Norfolk,  and  found  goilty,  partly 
OD  the  confeeeioa  of  Smeatim,  thoogh  she  her- 
self and  the  other  prisoners  protested  innocence 
to  the  last  Cramner  was  oontftelled  to  pro- 
nonnoe  her  marriage  with  Hemy  nnll  and  void, 
M  he  had  formerly  pronouaoed  Oatbarine's. 
Her  prison  hours  were  spent  in  alternations  of 
ctxnposare  and  excitement ;  but  on  the  scaffold 
ahe  oondocted  herself  with  queenly  dignity. 
Stneaton  was  hanged,  and  the  other  four  oe- 
cnaed  were  beheaded. 

IHIB  OP  BUTTUT,  qneeo  of  France,  bom 
in  Nantea,  June  36,  1470,  died  in  the  castle  of 
Bloia,  Jan.  9, 1514.  8he  was  the  daughter  and 
h^resB  of  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany.  That 
dnchy  was  her  dowry  on  the  nurriage  with 
Charles  VIII.,  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Deo. 
6,  1491,  and  thus  beoame  incorporated  with 
France.  She  was  previously  affianced  to  Max- 
imilian of  Austria,  but  her  guardian,  Ixtnis 
XL,  dissolved  the  engagement,  and  tjina  as- 
sured the  af^andizement  of  his  kingdom  and 
fiunily.  Alter  the  death  of  Charies  VIIL,  in 
1498,  ahe  married  his  anceessor,  Louis  XII., 
and  exercised  a  great  inflnenoe  over  her  hus- 
band and  all  around  her.  She  was  an  example 
of  virtne  and  industry,  and  administered  the 
kingdom  with  ability  during  the  campaigns  of 
lier  husbands  in  Italy. 

AlfflE  OF  CLEVes,  daughter  of  Duke  John  in., 
snd  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
died  at  Ohetsea,  July  IS,  1G67.  To  please  the 
Protestant  party,  and  to  make  friends  amous 
the  Protestant  German  princes,  Henry  wedded 
her  with  relnotanoe,  Jon.  6, 1S40,  but  divorced 
her  in  Joly  of  the  same  year,  and  settled  upon 
her  an  annuity  of  £8,000, 
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IHIIECT,  an  old  town  of  Savoy,  capital  of 
the  French  d^>artment  of  Haute-Sevoie,  pleas- 
antly situated  near  the  lake  of  its  name,  22  m. 
S.  of  Genevaj  pop.  in  ISSft,  11,561.  It  has 
various  fiKtones,  cotton-spinning  mills,  glass 
and  iron  works,  and  is  the  sent  of  a  Itishop. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  horn  here,  and  his 
relics  are  preserved  in  St.  Mary's  church. 

AKKEUDl  (Lat.  anmllti*,  a  small  ring),  red- 
blooded  worm^  such  as  the  eartli  worm,  the 
lug  worm,  and  the  leech.  They  are  the  only 
section  of  invertebrate  animals  which  have  red 
blood.  They  Ibrm  an  extenuve  claas,  sub- 
di^ded  into  four  orders  by  Milne-Kd  wards. 
The  body  has  an  elongated  fbrm,  with  distinct 
soft,  semi-cartilt^inous  annnlations,  connected 
t(^ether  by  longitudinal  oblique  muscles,  en- 
abling the  animals  to  twist  themselves  ia 
various  directions.  The  whole  is  covered  witli 
a  moist  skin,  indicating  by  slight  segments  the 
soft  annoli  beneath.  The  first  segment  is  fur- 
nished with  a  mouth,  and  in  swne  species  with 
eyes  and  tentacles;  the  last  segment  Is  fOr- 
nished  in  some  cases  with  bristle-like  t4>pen- 
dages,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  leech,  it  ia 
dilated  into  a  ancker.  Each  segment  has  usual- 
ly minnte  sette,  or  spines,  which  are  usefbl  in 
locomotion.  In  some  species  vascular  tufts  are 
observed,  which  serve  as  respiratory  organs. 
There  is  a  system  of  veins  and  arteries.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  ganglia,  united  by 
means  of  a  double  nervous  cord.  Each  in- 
dividual is  bisexual.  The  common  or  earth 
worms  seek  safety  by  retiring  into  holes  which 
tltey  bore  In  soft  earth,  mud,  or  sand.  The 
tabella  and  Urebeila  of  the  seashore  aggluti- 
nate around  them  particles  of  sand  and  of 
broken  shells  to  form  a  ease  in  which  they 
dwell.  The  lerpula  exudes  a  caloareoua  seore- 
ti<Ki  to  form  a  long  twisted  tui>e,  in  which  the 
animal  readea,  and  from  which  it  protrudes 
its  head  and  respiratory  tofta.  The  four  orders 
of  this  class  ore :  1,  the  derHbraiiehiata,  or  er- 
ranttt,  including  the  aea  centipedes  and  eea 
mice;  8,  the  tubieola,  which  include  those 
that  live  in  tubes,  aa  the  terpvla;  S,  the  ttr- 
rieola,  including  the  common  earth  worm; 
and  4,  the  luetoria,  having  suctorial  disks,  as 
the  leech.  From  the  recent  researches  of 
ProC  Edward  S.  Morse,  it  appears  that  the 
braehiopoda  come  near  the  tnbioulous  anne- 
lids: and  he  therefore  removes  them  from  the 
mollusoa  to  the  annelid  divimon  of  srticnlata, 

iHNESLGT,  Irthar,  first  earl  of  Anglesey,  bom 
in  Dublin  in  1914,  died  April  6,  1066.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Annesley,  after- 
ward Baron  Mountnorris  and  Viscount  of  Va- 
lentio.  He  was  among  the  loyal  members  who 
met  in  the  parliament  summoned  by  Oharlea  I. 
at  Oxford  in  1348.  The  royal  cause  having 
become  almost  hopeless,  he  Joined  the  par- 
liamentarians, and  was  one  of  the  three  oom- 
misdoners  appointed  to  settie  the  affurs  of 
Ireland  in  1645.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IT.,  and  in  1661  was 
created  Baron  Annesley  and  earl  of  An^esey 
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in  the  peerage  of  Englaiid.  He  was  afterward 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  lord  privy 
Hoal,  and  held  the  latter  olfice  til)  16S2,  when 
he  wae  diemiased  for  favoring  the  eiclonon  of 
the  dnke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  pob- 
lished  several  works  on  polemics,  politics,  oon- 
flUtutional  law,  aod  parliamentary  privilegea. 
— J.uiEBATrNEeLBT.Lord  A) tham,  his  grandson, 
bom  in  1T16,  was  kidnapped  by  his  uncle  and 
aeot  to  America,  where  ne  was  16  years  is 
slavery,  but  finally  in  1 T43  eetablished  his  legal 
right  to  the  honors  and  estates  of  the  earls  erf 
Angl«eey,  though  he  never  asnuned  the  title. 
Smollett  gave  the  leading  facts  of  the  cobq  in 
his  novel  of  "  Peregrine  Pickle." — The  earldom 
of  Anglesey  expired  in  1761,  but  the  Irish  peer- 
ages of  Anoealej  and  Valentia  are  held  by  de- 
scendants of  Arthur  Anaealey. 

AVHIIH  or  VrmtBO,  an  Italian  Draninican, 
bom  at  Viterbo  about  11S2,  died  Nov.  IS,  1603. 
His  real  name  was  Qiovanni  NannL  which  he 
Latim'zed  into  Johannes  Annius.  He  ei^oyed 
the  especial  favor  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and 
his  fiunily;  though  his  aeatti  was  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  poison  administered  by 
command  of  Ctesar  Bor^a,  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  one  whose  plainness  of  speech  offended 
hie  pride.  Annios  published  in  1498  Anti^ 
qui^tum  Volumina  XVII.,  purporting  to  be 
a  collection  of  works  of  ancient  authors  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  lost,  including  Berosns, 
Uarcns  Oato,  Manetho,  and  others.  It  has  long 
once  been  condemned  as  spurious. 

AlfflO,  or  Haus,  Silit,  archbishop  of  Coliwne, 
£ed  Dec.  4,  lOTG.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, and  was  destined  at  first  to  the  profeedcn 
of  arms.  He  was  chancellor  under  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.,  and  tutarof  Henry  IV.  AftN 
the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  aided  by  Archbishop 
Adalbert  of  Bremen,  and  others,  he  obtained 
the  regency,  but  soon  laid  it  down  in  disgnst. 
The  hymn  of  St.  Anno,  composed  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  arehhishop's  death,  is  a  iHiid  of 
panegyric  on  the  stunt,  commencing  with  tjie 
popular  traditions  of  Germany,  and  t«Dching 
on  Uie  history  of  the  orchiepiscopal  see  i^ 
Cologne,  and  of  8S  bishops  t«f(n«  the  poet, 
among  whom  were  seven  saints.  It  was  first 
printed  from  a  forgotten  manuscript  by  Martin 
OpitE  of  Dantric  in  1889. 

INNONIT,  a  town  of  southem  France,  de- 
partment of  Ard^he,  ETm.  8.  of  Lyons,  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Montgolflers,  inventors 
of  the  ^r  holloon,  and  for  its  paper  made  at 
mills  erected  by  these  famous  brothers;  pop. 
in  1666,  1S,445.  It  has  several  celebrated 
manuiactories  of  gloves.  It  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Cance  with  the  DAaume  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspenam  bridge. 

ISNOTTO,  Awutt*,  or  iraatt*,  a  red  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
seeds  of  a  Brazilian  evergreen,  called  the  hixa 
Orellana.  Dissolved  in  an  alkali,  as  a  cmda 
pearl-ash,  its  color  changes  to  orange.  It  is 
used  to  color  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Dyers, 
painters,  and  soap-makers  also  make  use  of  iL 


ANNUITY 

Though  employed  only  for  di^uising  other  Bub- 
stanoes,  it  is  itself  prohably  more  adultarated 
th«n  almost  any  other  aitide  of  commerce.  It 
hsa  been  purchased  containing  over  60  per  oent. 
of  chalk,  and  is  often  fonnd  contaminated  with 
red  lead,  so  that  cheese  colored  with  it  has 
been  made  poisonous.  Other  substances  umal- 
ly  mixed  with  it  are  turmeric,  rye,  barley,  and 
wheat  flour,  sulphate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  Vene- 
tian red,  and  copper. 

iKNIilTV,  a  yearly  payment,  subject  to  va- 
rious conditions.  The  payment  may  be  stipo- 
lated  without  regard  to  any  contingency,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  an  arniui^  certain.  If 
limited  in  time,  it  is  called  a  term  or  tem- 
porary annuity  certain.  If  no  limit  is  fixed,  it 
IS  called  a  pen>etuity.  A  contingent  annni^ 
is  one  of  which  the  payment  is  limited  by  the 
occnrrence  of  some  future  event,  uncertain  as 
to  time,  but  more  or  less  probable.  It  is  tem- 
^txtxj  wheo  it  must  cease  at  a  fixed  time,  pro- 
vided it  has  not  already  ceased  by  the  previona 
oocnrrenoe  of  the  contingent  event.  The  con- 
nderation  for  insurance,  as  generally  paid,  ia 
an  example  of  contingent  annuity,  but  is  called 
premium.  Annuities  paid  as  reward  for  meri- 
torions  services  are  called  pennons ;  and  those 
paid  for  the  use  of  real  estate  are  oalled  pent. 
— Though  the  term  annuity  implies  a  year  as 
the  interval  between  the  payments,  yet  in  prac- 
tice it  is  made  to  include  any  series  of  equal  or 
uniformly  increasing  or  decreeaiug  payments  at 
equal  intervals,  as  annual,  semi-snnaal,  quarter- 
ly, or  monthly ;  and  in  mathematical  tiieory  the 
intervals  may  be  infinitely  small,  when  the 
annuity  is  s^  to  be  payable  momently. — The 
most  important  contingency  ever  introduced 
into  annuity  contracts  is  that  of  death.  A  fixed 
sum  which  is  payable  at  equal  intervab  daring 
the  entire  life  of  a  person  is  colled  a  lifta  an- 
nnity.  If  it  depends  on  two  or  more  lives,  and 
is  to  cease  on  the  death  of  either,  it  ia  oalled  a 
joint  life  annuity.  A  survivorship  annuity  ia 
one  which  so  depends  upon  two  or  more  hvea, 
that  it  is  to  commence  only  when  one  or  more 
b^in  to  be  survivors.  These  annnitieB  may  be 
temporary,  or  for  the  whole  life,  immediate  or 
deferred;  that  ia,  the  first  paymmt  may  take 
place  in  advance  or  immediately  alter  the  oe- 
ourrence  of  the  contingency,  or  it  may  be  de- 
ferred one  or  more  of  the  equal  intervals.  The 
most  important  question  in  regard  to  any  such 
series  o!  payments  is  its  present  value.  This 
would  be  easy  to  answer  in  regard  to  on&nitiea 
certain,  but  for  the  interest  of  money.  For  if 
money  earned  no  interest,  the  present  value 
would  be  the  smn  of  all  the  fiiture  payments, 
which  in  case  of  a  perpetuity  would  be  infinite. 
If  we  assume  any  perpetual  rate  of  interest, 
the  present  value  of  a  perpatiuty  at  that  rate 
is  obviously  the  principal  that  will  yield  that 
int«rest;  and  this  principal  is  always  lesa  in 
regard  to  a  given  interest  as  the  rate  is  hither. 
Any  teim  annuity  certain  may  be  conmdered 
as  the  early  portion  of  a  perpetuity.  Hence 
the  difference  between  Uie  principal,  P,  which 
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la  tlk«  present  value  of  the  perpetnitr,  and 
the  same  discoonted  at  compcmud  interest  for 
the  intervals  of  the  term  n,  at  the  aaanmed 
rate  i(P  —  ^^  P),  is  the  present  valne  of  the 
term  annnitj  for  n  intervals.  The  snbtrao- 
tive  quantity  (p^  Pi  or  VP  as  it  la  nmiallj 
vritleu)  is  oalled  tJia  reverBlonary  valae  of  the 
term  annoi^,  or  of  the  estate  whose  inoome  is 
absorbed  by  its  payment  Any  annuity  ia  said 
to  l>e  vMth  as  many  "  years'  purchase  "  as  the 
times  it  is  oonttuned  in  its  present  value. — The 
present  value  of  any  life  annnity  involves  a 
medical  as  well  as  a  mathematical  question. 
The  mathenmttcal  solution,  wiuob  comes  first, 
is  fonnded  on  an  assuBed  rate  of  mortality, 
more  or  less  worthy  c^  confidenco.  according 
to  ita  agreement  with  olwerved  laots  when 
taken  in  large  numbers.  This  gives  the  valne 
snpponng  the  life  in  question  possessed  of  the 
average  vitaUty  due  to  its  age.  Uedical  soienoe 
will  modify  this  result  so  &r  as  it  can  deter- 
mine a  variation  of  Uio  individoal  from  the 
anomed  average,  though  it  has  no  means  of 
fixing  a  definite  or  numerical  variation.  It  is 
a  oommin  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  present 
value  of  a  life  annuity  can  Iw  found  from  the 
"  eipeetation  of  life,"  (H"  average  after-lifetime 
at  the  given  age,  by  finding  the  present  value 
of  an  annnity  oertam  for  tbe  term  ot  that  ex- 
pectation. This  con  be  true  oaiy  when  the 
aasumed  interest  is  zero.  This  popular  error 
has  been  much  fostered  by  life  insuraooe 
otmipaniea  pnblishing  tables  of  "  erpeetation," 
whioh  can  have  no  possible  qipUcabon  to  their 
bo^ees  eioept  by  this  erroneous  method,  and 
whioh,  BO  applied,  tmly  prove  th^  premioms 
too  high.  The  only  oorreet  method  of  applying 
the  rates  of  mortality  and  interest  to  ascertain 
the  present  value  of  any  series  of  payments 
oontmgent  on  life,  is  to  apply  them  separately 
to  each  and  eveiy  possible  payment.  Each 
future  payment  must,  in  efi'eot,  be  multiplied 
by  the  present  valne  at  omnponnd  interest  of  a 
dollar,  or  monetary  unit,  payable  certain  at 
that  time;  and  this  prodnot  mnst  again  be 
multipUed  by  the  fraction,  derived  from  the 
table  of  mortality,  expressing  the  probability 
of  the  party  being  then  olive  to  pay  it.  The 
mm  of  as  many  such  products  as  there  ore 
possible  payments  is  the  present  valne  of  the 
life  aonmty.  When  only  one  or  two  lives  are 
oonoemed,  there  are  tables  whioh  abridge  the 
operation  to  a  oarrow  compass:  but  when 
there  are  three  or  more,  the  oomuinationB  be- 
come too  numerous  to  admit  of  exhaustive 
tables,  and  mathematicians  C(mt«nt  themselves 
with  methods  of  approximation  to  solve  par- 
tionlar  problems. — AAer  the  mathematical  soln- 
tion,  which  can  only  be  as  correct  as  the  as- 
tnmptiona  on  whioh  it  ia  founded,  comes  the 
medical,  weighing  the  special  fiuta  by  which 
the  individual  ease  difibrs  from  the  average  or 
general  type.  Tbe  reason  why  the  business  of 
selling  annuities  to  commence  in  a  year  or  leas 
ia  always  nnprc^table  to  an  honest  company, 
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and  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  a  government  as 
a  means  of  borrowing  money,  is  that  the  med- 
ical selectioa  is  in  lavor  of  the  buyer.  On  tbe 
contrary,  companies  dealing  in  policies  of  in- 
surance, or  sellinK  annuitjee  long  deferred,  sqc- 
ceed  by  a  medical  selection  in  l£eir  own  favor. 
— The  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to 
the  bauB  for  calculating  life  annuities  are  con- 
twned  in  the  works  of  Chisbolm,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Farr,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  registrar  general  of  Great  Britain. 
Very  valuable  observations  have  also  l»en 
made  by  Hr.  Meoch  on  the  United  States  oen- 
BUB  of  1660,  and  by  Ur.  Elliott  on  the  popul*' 
tion  returns  of  Maseachusetts. 

AKIKIHIHUTIOD,  the  anuonnoement  to  Uar? 
by  the  angel  (Luke  I.  80-S3)  that  she  should 
conceive  and  bear  the  child  Jeaus.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  the  chnrch  instituted 
the  feast  of  the  Annnnciation,  to  be  observed 
on  the  SSth  of  Maroh.  In  old  style  this  day 
commenced  tbe  year.  Writers  differ  as  to  the 
time  when  this  feast  was  instituted.  Borne 
throw  it  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century,  dnoe 
there  is  mention  of  it  in  a  sermon  asoribed  to 
Athanawos.  Others  think  its  origin  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Tth  century,  whioh  is  the  most 
probable  opinion,  as  the  sermon  of  Athanauns 
IS  boheved  to  be  spnriona. 

ANODTNE  rOr.  iv  privative  and  bdbyt!,  pwn),  a 
term  properly  applied,  not  to  medicines  whioh 
relieve  pun  byremoving  its  cause,  but  to  thoae 
which  merely  diminish  the  oooduoting  power 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or  whioh  render  the 
brain  ieas  susceptible  to  or  lees  conscious  of 
poiix.    The  principal  medicines  of  this  kind  are 

X'um,  belladonna,  and  hyosoyunus,  with  their 
aloids,  Indian  hemp,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
The  lost  two  are  usually  called  annsthetio^ 
becanse  they  diroiniafa  the  power  of  the  hrun 
to  receive  impressious  from  any  external  source. 
The  use  of  anodynea  is  generally  to  he  looked 
upon  as  the  snbstitntion  of  a  lesser  evU  for 
a  greater,  and  a  habitnol  resort  to  them  ia 
dways,  if  possible,  to  be  avinded. 

INOUrmO,  an  ancient  ooBtam  of  pouring 
aromatic  oils  on  persons  as  a  token  of  honor. 
It  was  unployed  m  oonsecrotuig  priests,  proph- 
ets, kings,  and  the  places  ana  inBtromenta 
appointed  for  worship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ia  a  perscm  upon 
whom  God  haa  conferred  a  particular  digiuty, 
and  whom  he  has  appointed  to  a  apecial  minis- 
try. The  anointing  oil  was  often  a  very  coatly 
preparation.  Olive  oil,  spikenard,  and  myrrn 
were  the  more  common  materials.  A  very 
precious  oil,  the  holy  oil,  was  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  andoould  not  be  applied 
to  any  ordinary  pnrposes.  The  Roman  Catnotia 
church  has  retainM  anmnting  as  a  aymlHil  in 
its  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  unction.  In  consecrating  a 
church,  the  bishop  anoints  the  walls  of  the 
edifice  and  the  altars  which  are  to  serve  in  the 
celebration  of  the  masa.  Anmnting  with  per- 
fumed oil  was    in  ooromon   use   among  the 
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Greeks  and  Bomana  as  a  marlc  of  hospiUIitf  to 
iraeets,  and  modem  travellers  in  the  East  still 
find  it  a  onatom  for  visitorB  to  be  sprinkled 
with  roae  water,  or  to  have  their  head,  face, 
and  beard  anointed  with  olive  oil. 

ANOSt,  an  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  bonnded 
B.  W.  by  the  Uississippi  river,  and  intersected 
by  Rnm  river,  one  of  its  branches;  area,  430 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,940.  The  productions 
in  1870  were  37,390  buahels  of  wheat,  17,715 
of  oats,  S6,8S8  of  com  16,BT2  of  potatoes,  and 
5,246  Iba.  of  wool,  and  11,300,000  feet  of  lam- 
ber  was  sawed.  Capital,  Anoka,  at  the  mouth 
of  Rum  river,  32  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

IKOLIS  (a7ioUu»),  a  reptile  of  the  aanrian 
family,  pecnliar  tK)  America,  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  iguanas  which  Cuvier  distingniah- 
es  as  having  teeth  on  the  palate  of  the  month 
as  well  as  on  the  interior  jaw  bones.  Its  body, 
legs,  and  tail  are  long  and  tapering.  The  fore 
lega  are  longest,  having  five  toes  furnished  with 
■harp,  hooked  claws,  with  a  sort  of  pad  ap- 


(ADoUiif  prlDdiwUt).  (Ajiolliu  boUulB). 

pended  to  the  under  side  of  the  last  joint,  which 
Increases  the  power  of  their  hold  on  anysnb- 
Btanoe  over  which  they  may  chance  to  be  walk' 
ing.  There  Is  a  large  extent  of  loose  skin 
extending  from  the  chin  to  the  belly,  which 
when  not  distended  forms  a  longitudinal  fold 
under  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  animal. 
The  anolis  has  a  singular  serrated  or  saw-edged 
crest  along  the  spine  and  upper  side  of  the  tail, 
and  the  whole  animal  is  covered  with  small, 
round  scales,  which  ^ve  it  a  granulated  ap- 
pearance resembling  tlie  finest  ahagreen.  I'he 
anolia  seems  in  niany  respects  to  supply  in  the 
new  world  the  place  occupied  by  the  chameleon 
in  the  old.  Its  colors  change  with  the  came 
or  even  greater  rapidity,  especially  on  the 
loose  skin  of  the  throat,  which  is  constantly 
distended  when  the  animal  is  actuated  by  strong 
paarions,  and  in  this  state  it  assumes  an  endless 
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snceesrion  of  ever-Tarying  hues.  It  freqoenta 
woods,  coppices,  and  rocky  places ;  climbs  and 
leaps  so  swiftly  and  rapidly  that  its  movements 
can  hardly  be  traced;  and,  when  orerheated 
or  fatigued,  pants  like  a  tired  dog.  It  is  ft 
gentle,  inoffensive  creature,  feeding  on  insects 
and  files,  and  is  easily  alarmed.  There  are 
six  species,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  others  to  the  Antilles  and  to 
South  America.  1.  A.  teli/er  is  of  a  heantiftal 
ashy  blue  color,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  family. 
Its  body  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  a 
foot  and  a  half.  The  crest  extends  along  the 
top  of  the  tail  for  half  its  length  from  the  ori- 
gin, and  is  supported  by  from  12  to  16  ray^ 
It  is  a  native  M  the  West  Indiea.  2.  A.  himo' 
culatii*  is  little  more.than  half  the  nxe  of  the 
former  species,  is  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  clear 
on  the  head  and  upper  parts,  but  variegated 
with  brown  on  the  body,  tail,  and  extremities. 
Tt  is  found  irom  Pennsylvania  to  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  artd  in  the  Antilles.  8.  A. 
egvettrit  has  scarcely  any  crest,  and  is  nearly 
the  size  of  A.  telxfer.  4.  A.  buUarit  is  Dot 
above  half  the  size  of  A.  eqvtttru,  with  ft 
reddish  green  throat,  and  very  preHj.  It 
is  green  in  color,  has  a  short  muule  spotted 
with  brown,  and,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
crest  or  tdl,  ia  very  similar  to  A.  himaevla- 
tat.  It  belongs  to  the  Antilles.  6.  A,  lint- 
atvt  is  of  a  pure,  bright  green  color,  rather 
larger  than  the  last  species,  and  is  marked 
along  each  flank  with  twg  parallel  lines  of 
oblong  black  spots ;  it  is  a  native  of  different 
parts  of  South  America.  0.  A.  prineipalii  is 
a  native  of  Bonth  Carolina,  and  is  known  aa  the 
green  lizard.  It  ia  a  beautiliil  greenish  gold- 
colored  reptile,  particularly  diBlinguisbed  by  ft 
black  band  on  the  temples,  and  the  elongated 
and  flattened  form  of  its  muzzle. 

UfQCmiL,  Laatt  Ptm«,  a  French  historian, 
brother  of  Anquetil-Duperron,  bora  in  Paris, 
Feb.  21,  1723,  died  Sept.  6,  1808.  He  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  published  a  history  of  Rheinis 
(1768),  a  history  of  France  (U  vols.  12aio,  1805)^ 
historical  monographs  on  the  times  of  Heniy 
IV.,  Louis  5111.,  and  Lonis  XIV.,  and  ft  Pricu 
da  Chutoire  unwermlU  (0  vols.  ISmo,  1797; 
12  vols.,  1801  and  1807),  part  of  which  was 
composed  in  prison  during  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror. His  Mbtifi  de*  gv^rru  tt  det  traitit  dt 
paix  de  ia  Prance  (1798)  is  praised  for  ita  evi- 
dences of  profound  knowledge  of  diplomacy 
and  its  sound  judgment. 

IKQUETIL-DEPEBEON,  IkrahsM  BjHlfttbe,  a 
French  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Paris,  I>ec.  7, 
1781,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  I80S.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  but  preferred  to  devote 
himself  to  oriental  literature.  In  his  enthn^ 
asm  for  this  pursuit  he  enrolled  himself  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  expedition  to  the  French 
colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1766,  chiefly  for 
the  purpOEe  of  discovering  the  ancient  bixikd 
of  the  Parsees.  He  visited  Cbaodemsgore, 
Snrat,  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  and  was  jnat 
about  proceeding  to  Benares  when  the  capture 
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3f  Pondlohorrj  forced  him  to  return  to  France, 
where  he  arrived  in  1792,  without  monej,  bat 
with  valuable  oriental  mannscriptB,  He  was 
appointed  interpreter  of  oriental  languages  at 
the  royal  library,  was  admitted  to  the  academy 
of  inacriptiona  and  belles-lctteni,  and  in  ITTl 
he  published  in  French  the  first  tranfllation  of 
the  Zend-Avala  ever  made  in  an  occidental 
langaage,  with  an  account  of  his  travels  and  a 
Hfe  of  Zoroaster. 

AKSILOKI,  GtardiM,  a  Sicilian  Dominican 
miBBionary,  died  by  torture  at  Nagaaakl, 
Japan,  Nov,  IB,  16S4.  Hearing  that  in  the  Jap- 
anese islands  Christians  were  persecuted  with 
the  Dtmost  barbarity,  he  went  with  a  Spanish 
miseionary  expedition  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
learned  &e  Japanese  language  in  a  Chinese 
and  Japanese  hospital  at  Manila,  and  in  1682 
wentto  Japan,  where  ha  spent  two  years  in  the 
disguise  of  a  native  priest  He  was  finally  di»~ 
covered  and  arrested  at  Nagaaaki,  where  he 
was  tortured  to  death.  Anotner  priest  and  09 
converts  were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time. 

AMSiKIES.  or  IvartaH  (Arab.  Antenyeh), 
also  called  Nobsajbianb,  an  Arab  tribe  or  sect 
inhabiting  the  moontainona  district  between 
the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  and  Antiooh, 
Syria.  This  range,  called  the  Ansarian  monn- 
taius,  is  much  lower  than  the  Lebanon,  not 
averaging  more  than  4,000  feet.  Limestone  is 
the  prevailing  rook,  and  thin  oak  forests  cover 
almost  the  whole  ridge.  The  Ansariea  are  to 
be  foand  also  in  Antiooh,  Saida,  Latakieh,  and 
other  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast.  Their 
chiets  live  in  Bahlnleh,  Simrin,  and  Safeta. 
Of  their  origin  and  early  history  little  is  known. 
They  endeavor  to  conceal  their  doctrines  from 
all  foreigners,  and  only  male  adnlts  are  initi- 
ated. Among  Moslems  they,  like  the  Druses, 
profess  Mohammedanism.  Their  prophet  Noa- 
aair  taught  that  God  has  appeared  11  times 
in  hnman  form,  in  Abraham,  Mosea,  Jesus,  Mo- 
hammed, All,  Uakem-bi-amr-Illah,  and  other 
Imams;  that  he  always  encountered  opposi- 
tion and  then  returned  to  heaven,  where  he 
wrapped  himself  in  a  bine  mantle,  and  at 
len^  retired  to  the  sun,  which  is  therefore 
worshipped  by  the  Ansaries.  They  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Mahdi  or  Messiah,  who 
will  be  the  last  of  the  12  imams  in  whom 
the  Deity  annmes  a  human  form.  Like  the 
Tezldis  of  northern  Syria,  they  allow  promia- 
enooa  intercourse  of  the  sexes  on  cerlain  fes- 
tivals, and  in  performing  their  religious  rites 
they  are  swd  to  be  very  licontiona,  Thoy  be- 
lieve in  the  migration  of  sonls,  which  for  the 
futhfnl  is  a  progressive  purification  till  they 
become  stars;  but  those  who  neglect  their  re- 
ligions duties,  betray  the  myst«rieB,  or  deny  the 
divinity  of  Ali,  are  doomed  to  transforma- 
tions into  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
donkeys,  dogs,  and  hi^s.  They  hove  four  de- 
greea:  lAanuf,  worshippers  of  the  sun;  kaiaa- 
ri,  worshippers  of  the  moon;  kUti  or  hadami, 
worshippers  of  women ;  and  ihemali  {*hemal, 
north;  literally,  northerners).    They  practise 
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oironmciaion  and  ablutions,  and  pray  three 
times  a  day  under  the  open  sty.  Their 
chief  religions  festival  is  called  the  6^a- 
dir.  Their  doctrines  teach  them  benevolence, 
honesty,  and  patience  in  adversity,  but  they 
are  thievish,  superstitious,  and  ignorant,  though 
very  hospitable.  Each  community  is  governed 
by  a  mokaddem,  who  is  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent. They  have  frequently  defended  their 
freedom  with  great  courage  against  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  pashas.  During  the  crusades  they 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  accounts  given  of  this  sect  by 
modem  travellers  vary,  and  must  he  received 
with  caution.  According  to  Mme.  Andouard 
{VOrient  et  »»»  peuplada,  Paris,  1887),  they 
are  divided  into  three  parties,  considerably  dif- 
fering from  each  other.  The  most  nnmerooa 
of  them  worship  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
who  ia  elected  to  the  dignity  of  goddess  every 
third  year. — Among  the  Ansariea  it  is  nsuol  to 
reckon  the  sect  of  the  Kadamisseh,  who  live 
east  of  them  in  several  valleys  of  the  Cadmus 
mountains.  They  keep  apart,  however,  from  the 
Ansariea,  do  not  intermarry  either  with  them 
or  any  other  neighboring  sect,  and  have  their 
own  religious  customs.  LiketheAssaBsinsof  tho 
middle  ages,  they  call  themselves  lamaelians. 

IHSCAUDS,  or  la^ar  (Fr.  lisdulrc),  Salat, 
the  "apostle  of  the  north,"  bom  in  Picardyln 
801,  died  at  Bremen  in  B64.  Educated  in  the 
old  Benedictine  monastery  of  Corbie,  near 
Amiens,  he  was  early  transferred  to  a  new  one 
recently  founded  at  Korvey  on  the  Weser,  where 
ho  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher.  When 
Harold  of  Denmark,  who  hod  been  baptized  in 
Mentz,  retnmed  to  his  country,  he  took  with 
him  as  misaionaries  Anscarios  and  hiacolleagoe 
Andibert.  Bucoessat  first  attended  their  efibrts, 
but  after  a  time  they,  as  well  as  the  king,  were 
expelled  from  the  country.  Anscarius  in  829 
penetrated  into  Sweden,  where  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  Bidm,  permission  to  preach,  and 
made  many  converts,  retnmingto  his  monaste- 
ry in  881.  In  the  some  year  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
made  him  archbishop  of  Ilamburg  and  apostolio 
legate,  and  to  this  appointment  the  bishopric  of 
Bremen  was  afterward  added.  Pone  Nicholas 
I.  appointed  him  his  legate  to  nreacn  the  gospel 
among  the  Swedes,  Danea,  and  Slavs.  He  won 
the  favor  of  King  Eric  of  Jutland,  and  socceeded 
in  preaching  the  Ohristian  religion  there  in  862. 
In  Sweden  he  reformed  many  disorders  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  new  Christians.  An- 
scarius waa  not  indeed  the  first  who  attempted 
to  propagate  the  gospel  in  northern  Europe, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  firmly  plant  Chriatian- 
ity  among  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 

ANSDEIX,  Richard,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  Liverpool  in  1815.  He  is  known  chiefly  as 
a  painter  of  animals  and  field  sports,  although 
occasionally  attempting  a  histoncal  work,  sncfa 
as  "The  Battle  of  theStandard."  Among  hii 
best  pictures  are  a  number  on  Spanish  sub- 
jects. He  has  also  worked  in  coqjnjiotion 
with  Creswick,  the  landscape  painter. 
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ASSEIM,  ft  taiat  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
ohnrcb,  bom  &t  Aosta  in  Piedmont  abont  1088, 
died  in  OanterbatT,  EngUnd,  April  81,  1109. 
His  youtb  was  diesolnte,  until,  at  the  age  of  27, 
he  entered  the  Benediotine  monaster/  of  Beo 
in  Normandy,  of  which  in  1063  he  sacceeded 
Laufntnc  aa  prior,  and  in  1078  l>ecame  abbot. 
In  1092  be  was  invited  to  England,  and  in  1093 
waa  consecrated  archbiahop  of  Canterbury  as 
aucoeasor  to  his  friend  and  master  Lanfrano, 
since  whose  deatti  in  1089  the  see  had  been 
vacant.  In  this  office  be  bad  several  memora- 
ble conflicts  with  William  Knfus  and  Henry  I., 
especially  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastioal  investi- 
tures, and  was  deprived  for  a  time  of  bis  bish- 
opric, passing  Beveral  yeara  in  France  and  Italy. 
Anaclm  ia  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  of 
the  scholastic  theologians.  As  a  religious  phi- 
losopher he  had  no  superior  in  his  own  age, 
and  few  superiors  in  any  age.  His  greatest 
worka,  and  those  which  have  won  for  hiiu  the 
Bomame  of  "the  Angostine  of  the  middle 
Ages,"  are  Iiis  treatise  I)e  Caneordia  PrtkUttt- 
nationii,  and  the  treatise  Cur  Dmu  Somo,  in 
whiob  he  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  aatisfootion, 
which  has  since  his  time  ruled  in  the  theory  of 
the  atonement.  The  best  and  most  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Anselm  is  that  issued 
in  1675  at  Paris,  nnder  the  direcUon  of  the 
Benedictine  monlc  Gabriel  Gerberon. 

AK80K,  a  S.  county  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  South  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Bocky 
river,  and  E.  by  the  Yadkin;  area,  630  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,428,  of  whom  6,981  were  col- 
ored. The  Yadkin  fumiahea  abundant  water 
power.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  is  good 
and  well  suited  to  cotton.  The  prodnctjons  in 
18T0  were  89,928  bushels  of  wheat,  149,726  of 
com,  46,Bdl  of  oats,  2S,G69  of  sweet  potatoes, 
Mid  4,S11  bales  of  cotton.  There  ore  several 
cotton  faotories.  The  cooaty  waa  named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Anaon,  who  owned  a  great  deal 
of  property  here.    Capital,  Wadesboro. 

ANSOH,  fiMTge,  lord,  an  English  admiral  and 
navigator,  bom  at  Sliugborongli,  Stafibrdshira, 
April  23,  1697,  died  June  6, 1762.  He  entered 
the  navy  when  a  boy,  was  made  a  post  captain 
in  1724,  and  received  the  command  oi  the 
Scarboroogh  man-of-war.  Between  1724  and 
1735  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  Caro- 
lina station,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Ansonbnrgb.  In  1789  England  declared  war 
with  Spain,  and  he  waa  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  whicii  was  to  proceed  to 
the  South  sea,  and  harass  the  Spanish  trade 
and  settlements  in  that  quarter.  The  expedi- 
tion, wretebedly  equipped,  heavily  laden  with 
private  merchandise  in  spite  of  Anson's  re- 
monstrances, and  some  of  the  vessels  unsea- 
worthy,  sailed  Sept.  18,  1740.  He  loat  part  of 
his  fleet  off  Cape  Horn,  a.  great  part  of  his  men 
died  of  acorvy,  and  he  finally  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  wiUi  only  a  single  ship.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  disasters,  the  original  object  of 
tne  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  Anson  was 
enabled  to  explore  the  coasts  and  islondB  of  the 
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Paoifio,  and  make  important  discoveries.  Every 
coast  and  harbor  he  visited  waa  carefully  sur- 
veyed, and  be  made  a  large  collection  of  Span- 
ish charts  and  journals.  With  his  single  vessel 
he  took  Payta,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  a 
numtier  of  ships,  among  them  the  Uanila  gal- 
leon, laden  with  treaaure.  Throughout  the 
voyage  he  showed  great  courage,  pmaenoe,  and 
fertihty  of  resource,  bewdes  tender  care  <«  his 
rick  men  and  humanity  toward  his  prismers. 
He  returned  home  with  bis  prizes  in  June,  1744, 
having  eloded  the  French  channel  fleet  during 
a  foK,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  white  and  a  commissioner  of  tha 
admiralty,  in  1746  vice  admiral  of  the  bine,  and 
in  1747  of  the  red.  He  commanded  the  chan- 
nel fleet  in  1746-'7,  and  on  May  3,  1747,  cap- 
tured off  Cape  Finistorre  most  of  the  French 
India  fleet,  consistutg  of  nine  ships,  and  carry- 
ing over  8,000  men  and  420  gnns.  This 
aonievement  procured  him  a  peerage  as  Lord 
Anson,  baron  of  Soberton.  He  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  f^rom  17S1  to  1756,  and  again 
from  1757  till  bis  death.  In  1761  hewasmda 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  soon  afterward  suled 
from  Harwich  in  the  Charlotte  yacht,  to  bring 
the  future  bride  of  George  III.  to  England. 
Anaon 'a  "  Voyage  round  the  World,"  preyed 
by  Beqjainin  Robins  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  navigator  (4to,  London,  1748),  passed 
through  foar  editions  the  first  year,  and  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  His  title 
expired  with  him,  but  his  name  was  asaumed 
by  hia  nephew  and  heir  George  Adams,  whose 
son  was  created  Viscount  Anaon,  and  his  grand- 
son earl  of  Lichfield. 

UBOII.Gen 
India,  bom  ii 
cholera  at  Enmaul,  May  27, 1657.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Anson,  and 
uncle  of  the  first  earl  of  Lichfield.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Scots  fusilier  gntrda, 
with  which  regiment  he  served  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  In  1625  he  was  placed  oa 
half  pay  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel ; 
in  18G1  he  became  meyor  general.  He  aat  in 
parliament  for  many  years  as  a  whig.  In  185S 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
where  he  held  the  local  rank  of  general  He 
died  soon  after  the  sepoy  rebellion  began. 

AWBONIA,  a  manufacturing  village  in  the 
town  of  Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn,,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nangatnck  river  and  on  the 
Naugatnck  railroad,  9  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  New- 
Haven;  pop.  in  1870,  2,749.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Phelps,  Dodge  and  company  of  New 
York,  and  named  from  Mr.  Anson  G.  Pbelpa. 
It  has  11  roUing  milla,  2  founderies,  white 
lead  works,  woollen  mills,  extensive  clock, 
hoop  skirt,  and  other  &ctories,  good  pnblic 
water  works,  a  bank,  several  churches,  and 
many  fine  residences.  The  fiill  in  the  river  at 
this  point  affords  excellent  water  power. 

1N8P1GH  (Ger.  AnAach^  formerly  OnoU- 
haeh  ;  Lat  Oiutldum),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  Capi- 
tol of  the  government  of  Middle  Franconia, 
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ind  fonnerly  of  the  principslitj  of  Anapach- 
BMreath,  wbioh  eave  the  title  of  margrsTe  to 
A  branch  of  the  honae  of  Brandenburg.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Holz- 
bftch  with  the  Lower  Rewt,  in  the  govemiDent 
of  Middle  Franoonia,  34  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Nurem- 
berg; pop.  in  1871,  12,68S.  It  has  a  beantifol 
OMtle,  a  picture  gatloiT',  a  library,  manofactureB 
of  Barg^oal  instrnmeDts,  cntterj,  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  iilk  stoffe,  leather,  earthenware,  white 
lead,  tobacco,  cards,  parchnient,  ^.,  and  a 
bade  in  wool,  flax,  and  grain.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  monasterj  of  St.  Goiubert,  fbond- 
ed  here  in  the  Sth  century. — The  Inert  msrgrftve. 
Christian  Frederick  Charles  Alexander,  son  of 
the  dnchesa  of  Baireath,  the  siat«r  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  nephew  of  Qneen  Caroline,  the 
wifb  of  George  II.,  was  bom  in  17S6  and  died 
in  1806,  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  travri 
and  gallantry,  married  the  celebrated  Lady 
OraT«n  (see  next  article),  and  left  a  name  re- 
nowned in  the  Boandaloug  chronicles  of  the 
ctmtinent  In  1700  he  sold  his  principality  to 
Fmsda  for  about  |800,000. 

AMSPICH,  HiEBteth,  mar^rarine  o^  yoongest 
daoRhter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Berkeley,  bom 
in  Secember,  17G0,  died  in  Naples  in  Jannary, 
1828.  She  was  married  in  her  17th  year  to 
Ur.  Graven,  afterward  earl  of  Craven.  She 
then  had  beaaty,  fescinating  manners,  and 
maoh  talent.  Aft«r  havinK  been  married  IS 
years,  daring  which  time  she  had  seven  chil- 
dren, she  separated  ft'om  her  bnsband,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  very  ertensive  tonr,  visiting  Italy, 
AnBtria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Rossia, 
and  was  received  with  ielat  by  several  crowned 
heads.  Finally  she  went  to  reside  at  Anspaoh, 
where  she  established  a  theatre,  wrote  plays 
and  directed  their  performance,  and  became  an 
important  personage  with  the  margrave,  whose 
wife  was  generally  confined  to  her  chamber  by 
in  health,  and  soon  after  died.  Lady  Craven 
oontinoed  a  visitor  at  Anspach,  and  accompa- 
nied the  margrave  on  his  escnrsions  to  other 
conrts  and  hb  tonrs  throngh  Italy,  England, 
and  Portngal.  Lord  Graven  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  and  his  widow  was  soon  afterward 
married  at  Lisbon  to  the  mai^ave,  in  a  very 
ostentations  manner.  Betnnung  to  England, 
her  three  danghters  rafnsed  to  see  her,  "out 
of  respect  to  tacir  father,"  her  eldest  son  neg- 
lected her,  and  her  brother,  Lord  Berkeley, 
rmroaohed  her  for  marrying  again  so  soon 
after  her  late  husband's  death.  Her  reply  was, 
that  "it  was  six  weeks  after  Lord  Craven's 
decease  that  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  mar- 
grave, -which  she  shonld  have  done  aii  honrs 
after  had  she  known  it  at  the  time."  Queen 
Charlotte  intimated  that  she  could  not  be  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  reftased  to  grant  an  audi- 
ence to  the  margrave,  who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land, purchasing  Brandenburg  honse,  in  the 
■ubnrM  of  London,  snbseqnenuy  so  weU  known 
aa  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1802 
the  margravine  rec^ved  a  pat«nt  from  the 
emperor  of  Qermany,  creating  her  Princess 
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Beiieley;  but  the  queen  of  England  still  de- 
clined se«ng  her.  In  1806  the  mai^ave  died, 
agod70,  leaving  £150,000  to  his  widow.  After 
wandering  over  Europe,  she  finally  settled  at 
Naples.  Her  latter  years,  spent  in  literary  re- 
tirement, were  respectable.  8be  wrot«  several 
farces  and  musical  pieces,  and  was  on  aocom- 
plished  composer.  She  published  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Mar^avine  of  Anqiach,  formerly  Lady 
Craven,  wntten  by  Herself"  (2  vols.,  London 
182S),  which  is  only  an  apdogy  for  her  life. 
Among  her  other  works  were  two  volumes  of 
travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  in  letters  to 
the  margrave  before  their  marriage. 

IHfflED,  DitU  Itwui,  an  English  phyncist, 
bom  in  London  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  has  been  professor  ofgeoli^  at 
Ring's  college,  London,  and  the  college  of  civil 
engineers  at  PDtn<^.  During  the  lost  2S  years 
he  has  been  principally  engaged  on  works  illus- 
trating the  application  of  geology  to  engineer- 
ing and  mining.  Besides  several  treatises  on 
geology  and  related  subjects,  he  has  published 
"Scenery  Science,  and  Art"  {1864),  "The 
Channel  islands"  (1862),  "Correlation  of  the 
Natural  History  Soienoes  "  (1868),  "The  Ionian 
Islands"  (1863),  and  "Physical  Geography" 
(4tbed.,  1870).  He  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  scientific  reviews ;  and  while  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  geological  society  he  edited  several 
volumes  of  their  quarterly  review.  As  a  oon- 
BDlting  enpneer  be  has  a  high  reputation. 

IHBl^  Jekn,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  at  Cbarle- 
vilte,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  1798,  died 
in  June,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  published  in  181B  a  volume 
of  "  Poems  and  TranslatJona  from  the  German." 
These  were  favorably  reviewed  in  "Black- 
wood's Hagatine,"  to  which  some  of  them  had 
been  ori^iuklly  contributed,  and  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  and  encouragement  of  Coleridge. 
By  his  advice,  Anater  completed  his  version 
of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  specimens  of  which  had 
already  appeared  in  "Blackwood."  Mr.  An- 
ster  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and 
waa  for  some  time  regiuB  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  univeruty  of  Dublin.  He  published  a 
second  volume  of  "  Poems  and  TrauslationB" 
in  18S7,  and  an  "Introductory  Lecture  on  the 
Study  of  the  Civil  Law  "  in  1849. 

tSSTEY,  CluMepber,  an  English  satirical  poet, 
bom  atBrinkley,  Cambridgeshire,  Oot.81, 17S4, 
died  at  Chippenham  in  180G.  He  is  only  re- 
membered for  his  amuidng  aitJre  called  "The 
New  Bath  Guide,"  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
which  was  declared  by  Dodsley  to  be  greater 
than  he  bad  ever  gained  in  the  same  period 
from  any  other  book.  The  principal  targets 
for  the  writer's  shafts  are  physicians  and  Meth- 
odists. Smollett  borrowed  largely  from  this 
poem  in  "Humphrey  Clinker." 

ANSmr,  n«MM  OUsIm,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  1816,  died  Aug.  IS,  1878. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1839,  removed  to 
Ireland,  was  member  of  parliament  for  Youghal 
from  1847  to  18S:!,  and  from  1854  to  1868  waa 
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attorney  general  at  Hon^  Kong.  He  pnblislied 
Beveral  works,  the  most  imporCaDt  of  which  are 
"A  Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England  affecting 
Roman  Catholics"  (1843),  and  "Goide  to  the 
Uistorj  nod  Conatitution  of  England." 

ANT,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  family /nir- 
micidiB  (or  formiearia,  Latreille),  of  the  sob- 
nrder  hymtnopUra  or  mem  bran  ona-winged  in- 
aecta.  There  are  nnmerons  genera  and  eeve- 
ra]  hundred  species  known  and  described  from 
rwioua  parls  of  the  world.  Borne  species 
have  been  famed  from  remote  antiqniCf  for 
the  intelligence  displayed  in  their  labors.  The 
habits  of  others  are  oa  jet  insnffidcntl/  studied, 
or  where  ascertained  exhibit  a  lower  grade  of 
development.  Many  species,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  temperate  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents, agree  in  the  following  respecter  they 
live  in  commnnitiea  consisting  of  hondreds  and 
even  thoneands  of  individuals,  of  which  the 
fertile  females  are  the  iLirgest,  the  males  next 
in  size,  and  the  infertile  females  (commonly 
termed  nurses  or  workers,  end  improperly 
nenters)  the  smallest.  The  last,  however, 
in  some  species  are  of  at  least  two  different 
sizes,   which  are  respectively  known  as  the 
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differ  especisJIy  from  the  fertile  females  in  the 
lack  of  development  in  the  ovaries  and  wings. 
All  of  these  forms,  however,  are  hatched  from 
eggs,  not  observably  differing,  which  are  not 
glaed  singly  to  one  spot,  as  in  the  honey-bee, 
nor  lodged  irremovably  in  cells  of  clay,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  wasps,  bnt  are  scattered 
about  in  pnrcela  of  three  or  more,  loosely  at- 
tached to  each  otlier,  so  that  they  can  be  sep- 
arated and  carried  from  place  to  place  at 
pleasore,  during  the  process  of  hatching.  This 
la  daring  that  season  the  principal  daty  of  the 
female  and  of  the  nurse  ants,  as  it  ia  afterward 
to  do  the  same  by  the  large  cocoons.  This 
transportation  of  the  eggs  has,  irom  their  re- 
semblance, led  to  the  erroncons  idea  that  ants 
lay  up  grain  for  winter  uae;  whereas  many 
species  never  feed  at  all  during  the  winter,  re- 
maining torpid.  The  eggs  are  exposed  by  the 
worker,  or  by  the  female  when  alone,  to  the 
raya  of  the  sun  dnring  the  early  inomiog,  cov- 
ered from  its  too  powerful  influence  during  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day,  and  removed  beyond 
the  influence  of  cold  or  wet  by  night.  As 
soon  as  the  larvie  or  gmbs  are  hatched,  they 


are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Until  tlieir 
maturity  the  gmba,  which  are  necessarily  vora- 
oions,  since  they  have  not  only  to  take  np  mate- 
rial sufBeient  for  their  own  growth,  bnt  Tor  the 
formation  of  the  substance  whence  to  epin 
tiieir  cocoons,  are  fed  by  the  narse  ant,  or  by 
the  female  when  alone,  with  a  liquid  disgorged 
from  the  stomach  of  the  parent.  When  a  fe- 
male has  founded  her  colony  alone,  she  mus> 
be  at  work  early  and  late,  in  order  to  collect 
sustenance  sufBeient  for  herself  and  for  the 
support  of  the  20  or  more  greedy  grnbs.  As 
soon  as  the  grubs  have  attained  maturity,  if  of 
those  species  which  are  destitute  of  stings,  they 
generally  spin  their  cocoons,  of  a  membranoiia 
texture  and  a  brownish- white  color.  wUirli 
considerably  resemble  barleycoruB.  The  co- 
coons are  treated  precisely  as  were  the  eg^s 
and  the  grubs,  in  their  expoanre  to  proper 
temperature,  and  their  removal  from  unane 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  until  they  are  ripe 
for  their  second  birth,  when  the  young  anta 
are  out  oat  of  their  cerements  by  the  mandi- 
bles of  the  nurse  ants.  Early  in  the  pairing 
season,  both  males  and  females  are  to  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  in  all  the  ant  bills,  provided 
with  glistening  wings,  mixed  with  the  win^eas 
workers,  who  keep  diligent  watch  over  them, 
posting  regular  sentries  and  never  allowing 
them  to  escape  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
without  a  guard,  several  of  whom  may  at 
times  be  observed  dragging  back  a  deserter  by 
the  limbs.  There  always  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position among  the  winged  anta  to  desert  the 
colony,  but  the  workers  never  accede  to  this 
tmant  disposition,  bnt  resist  it  to  the  utmost, 
nor  ever  yield  unleea  the  breeders  become  too 
nnmerouB  to  be  fed  or  gnanled  by  them.  The 
actual  copulation  does  not  take  place  in  the 
ant  hilla,  bnt  at  some  small  distance  from  them, 
and  not  infrequently  in  mid-air;  and  scouts  are 
always  on  the  lookout  to  drag  back  the  fertil- 
ized females  to  the  principal  settlement,  or  to 
form  small  independent  parties,  which  seize  a 
female  and  found  a  colony  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Sometimes  it  will  happen,  so  great  ia 
this  propensity  to  ramble  on  the  part  of  tb« 
females  after  their  impregnation  is  complete, 
that  an  oriMnal  settlement  is  wholly  deserted, 
owing  to  the  workers  who  have  gone  off  ia 

Enranit,  if  they  have  been  led  too  far  fttan 
ome  to  care  about  return,  forming  fresh  col- 
onies in  whatever  place  they  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  fugitive  queen.  Occasionally,  when 
an  impregnated  female  escapee  by  herself!  ^^ 
lays  her  eggs  and  establishes  her  own  colony, 
unassisted  by  the  workers;  in  which  case  she 
herself  performs  the  duties  to  the  egga  which 
would  otherwise  be  rendered  by  tlie  nuTae 
anta.  The  males,  after  their  duties  of  impreg- 
nating the  females  are  performed,  are  permit- 
ted to  stray  away  after  their  own  pleasure, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workera 
to  ret^n  them,  and  die  shortly  afterward.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  all  ants  procured 
winga  at  a  certam  stage  of  their  growth;  lut 
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It  ffu  discovered  br  the  younger  Enber  thst 
in  the  males  and  females  they  &re  gradnall; 
developed  from  the  first  da;  of  their  exiatenoe, 
until,  when  their  purpose  has  been  Mfilled, 
they  are  dislocated  and  cost  amde  like  wom- 
ont  clothes.  Besdes  the  labors  of  the  work- 
ing ants,  or  neuters,  slreadj  described,  they 
h&ve  the  task  of  forming  the  streets,  chambers, 
and  babitations  of  the  colon;,  repairing  them, 
thatching  them,  fortifjing  them  against  the 
weather  by  varions  operaUons  of  mining, 
tnasoDr7,  or  caipentrj,  performed  with  won- 
dered skill,  and  under  ciroiunstanocs  which 
prove  the  possession  of  some  powers  or 
■ensea  beyond  our  comprehension.  It  is. 
however,  noticeable  that  the  poesesdon  of 
elbowed  or  flail-shaped  antennte  is  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, evidenced  by  constructive  ability, 
command  of  langaage,  &c,  as  in  the  bees. 


wa^s, 


and  ants. — The  most  remarkable  of  the 


mining  ants  are  the  formiea  languinaria  of 
Oermany  and  the  F.  eatpitum  or  toft  ant  of 
England,  which  perforate  long  galleries  in  the 
clay,  removing  all  the  mbbish,  and  building 
buttresses  to  aopport  their  work,  by  aid  of 
their  mandibles  onlv,  and  then  overcasting  the 
whole  with  a  thatcb  of  grass  stems  and  heather 
against  wet  or  cold.  The  most  common  of  the 
masoa  aats  are  the  red  and  yellow  field 
ants,  which  erect  superficial  habitations;  first 
raising  pillars,  then  springing  arches  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  lastly  erecting  above  them 
the  looee  piles  of  soil  which  we  know  as 
ant  hilLb  Their  materials  for  these  edifices 
ore  the  soil,  aand,  and  day,  kneaded  with  rdn 
water  into  a  tenacious  mortar,  which  is  be- 
smeared over  wheat  stalks,  blades  of  gross,  or 
any  casual  supports  which  they  can  find.  The 
oarpentoHng  ants  are  those  which,  like  the 
emmet,  F.  /ttligitu>ia,  of  Emvpe,  and  the  F. 
oarya  or  walnut  ant  of  the  United  States,  per- 
forate their  cells  in  the  solid  timber  of  growing 
trees,  boring  or  chiselling  them  out,  side  by 
dde,  at  all  sorts  of  divergent  curves,  and  some- 
timee  at  right  an^es  one  to  the  other,  appar- 
ently in  conformity  with  no  plan,  and  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  excava- 
tor only,  until  they  ooma  so  closely  into  rela- 
tion with  another  series  of  workings  that  the 
divisions  between  them  are  not  thicker  thsn 
ordinary  letter  paper,  when  they  instantly 
terminate,  or  turn  aside,  without  in  any  known 
instance  perforating  the  partition  between  the 
several  galleries. — There  is  a  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  food  of  ants.  A  favorite  article  of 
diet  Is  boney  in  some  of  its  modifications,  but 
more  especioUr  the  secretions  of  the  various 
q>eoiee  of  aphides,  known  as  honey  dew, 
which  is  found  besmearing  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  which  is  so  iqjnrions  to  the  vege- 
tables when  it  becomes  thick  enough  to  ob- 
ttmct  the  pores ;  and  it  is  on  this  aooonnt  that 
wherever  aphides  abound,  ants  will  ever  be 
found  ottenaing  on  their  motions.  Some  vari- 
eties of  ants  ore  in  the  habit  of  capturing  root- 
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sucking  aphides  and  imprisoning  them  in  th^ 
cells,  with  a  view  to  teeding  on  their  honey 
dew.  In  this  case  the  ants  take  the  same  care 
of  the  "root  lice  "  as  they  do  of  their  own 
young.  Uany  ants  subsist  largely  on  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  rendering 
themselves  very  serviceable  as  scavengers,  and 
as  assistants  to  the  naturalists  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  cleaning  of  the  skeletons  of  small 
animals  for  mnsenms.     The  allnsioa  in  Prov. 


L  6-8  to  the  habita  of  an  Asiatic 


ipecies,  u 


also  applicable  to  a  Texan  ant,  myrmtca  moU- 
facien*,  which  is  reported  by  observers  to  not 
only  feed  upon  a  certoin  grain,  the  seed  of 
arittida  ttvKta,  but  aUo  to  plant,  cnltivate, 
and  harvest  it,  laying  it  up  in  dry  cells 
"against  the  runy  day."  This  species,  eome- 
times  called  the  " agrictiltural  ant,"  boilds 
"paved  cities,  constructs  roads,  and  sustains  a 
luge  military  force."  Myrmica  molttta,  the 
"  troublesome  "  or  the  "  littie  red  ant,"  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow,  the  worker  measuring  only 
yfw  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  the  great  peat 
of  houses  in  many  porta  of  the  United  States 
In  other  places  a  large  black  ant  {F,  Peanipl- 
vaniea)  takes  its  place,  destroying  decaying 
timbers,  twoks,  provisions,  spedmens  of  natu- 
ral history,  furs,  and  other  property.  Very 
small  ants  abonnd  in  South  America,  whose 
bite  is  so  sharp  that  they  are  called  fire  ants; 
they  are  very  annoying  and  destructive,  mak- 
ing up  in  numbers  what  they  lack  in  tdze. — 
Some  species,  especially  the  wood  ant,  F.  n^a, 
and  the  Amaion  or  warrior  ant,  F.  n^factnt, 
as  well  as  the  sanguinary  oAt,  F.  tanguinaria, 
are  literally  slave-holders.  They  saUy  out  in 
great  awarms  on  belligerent  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions, for  the  pnrpose  of  capturing  and 
bringing  home  to  their  own  colonies  the  eggs  and 
cocoons  of  other  tribes,  generally  of  the  uusky 
ant,  F.  Jhuea,  which,  when  hatehed  in  the 
fortresses  of  the  victors,  are  compelled  to  life* 
long  labor.  Independent  of  the  annnol  migrac 
tory  disposition  of  all  the  species,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  forming  new  colonies,  sudden  impulses, 
probably  connected  with  facihty  of  obtdning 
food,  at  times  appear  to  seize  on  certain  vari- 
eties of  ante,  leading  them  all  to  take  wing 
simnltoneonsly.  Strange  relations  may  b« 
found  in  the  "  History  of  the  Berlin  Academy  " 
for  1749,  in  the  German  "  Ephemerides,"  and 
in  the  Jovrruil  de  phytiqua  for  1790,  of  vast 
clouds  of  ants,  darkening  the  air,  and  having 
a  curious  int«etine  motion,  like  that  of  the 
onroro  borealis,  unconnected  with  their  Une 
of  flight,  being  seen  at  divers  places,  and, 
when  they  fell,  literally  covering  the  earth,  so 
that  one  could  not  tread  without  crushing 
them  at  every  footfall.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  ravages  of  the  great 
white  ant  of  the  tropics,  see  Tbbhiteo,  frar 
that  insect  is  not  properly  an  ant.  Bu  Cbulln 
has  graphically  described  the  formidable  le- 
mons of  the  Cashikonay  ant  of  Africa,  before 
which  all  animals  fiec, —  See  the  works  of 
Baron  de  Qeer  and  the  younger  Huber,  Pock- 
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ard'B  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Iiwoott"<BaIein, 
1868  et  M7.)>  and  Fitcb'B  "  Reports  on  the 
Inaecta  of  Mew  York." 

iimCIDS,  certaia  drugs  used  to  neatralize 
sold,  either  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  cironla- 
ting  in  the  blood.  For  the  tbnner  indication, 
the  carboUDtea  and  bioarbonates  of  soda  and 

fiotassa,  lime  water,  chalk,  and  magnesia  with 
ta  carbonate,  are  used.  The  symptom  which 
they  temporarily  relieve  is,  however,  often 
more  efficiently  treated  by  regulated  diet  or 
by  mineral  acids.  For  the  second  purpoee  we 
have,  besidaB  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
inolading  lithia,  which  is  weight  for  weight 
the  most  powerftil,  the  salts  formed  by  them 
with  acetia,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids.  Theee 
adds,  when  in  combination  with  alkalies,  tAke 
up  in  the  blood  more  oxygen,  forming  carbonic 
add,  which  forms  with  the  bases  bicarbonates; 
BO  that  the  alkalization  of  the  blood  is  Utained 


carbonated  alkalies  in  equivalent  doses.  The 
acetate  of  potaaaa,  or  corresponding  salts,  are 
largely  nsed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism where  they  render  the  urine  alkaline. 
Tbey  also  couraderably  increase  its  quantity. 

iSTX.  in  andent  gei^rapliy,  a  SarmatJan 
people,  between  the  Dniester  and  ttte  Don,  a 
Dranch  of  the  Slavic  Venedaa  or  Wends.  Jn»- 
tjniau  overcame  them  when  he  caught  them  in 
the  Bomau  territory,  and  gave  them  new  abodes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dannbe,  that  they 
might  be  a  rampart  against  the  Huns.  From 
them  Justinian  took  his  title  of  Antioos. 

UfTXIM,  a  mvthologic^  giant  of  Libya,  son 
of  Neptune  and  Terra,  a  mighty  wrestler,  and 
invincible  while  he  continued  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  Whoever  visited  Libya  was  bound 
to  wrestle  with  him,  and  with  the  skulls  of 
the  vanquished,  who  were  all  slun,  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Neptune,  Hercules  overcame  him 
b^  lining  him  off  the  earth,  and  strangling 
him  in  the  fur, 

IMTlLCIDlfl,  a  Spartan,  who,  at  the  end  of 
file  Oorinthian  war,  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Ttribans,  governor  of  Sardis,  to  negoHste 
a  peace  with  Persia.  Re  succeeded,  and  the 
peace,  concluded  in  S87  B.  C,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  several  Qracian  states,  was  called 
after  his  name.  It  ezoited  universal  Indigna- 
tion throughout  Greece,  for  Sparta  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Persian  monarch  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Greece  in  order  to  gratify  her  jealousy 
of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  On  being  sent 
again  to  obtain  the  promised  snbddies  from 
the  Per^an  king,  he  was  tricked  by  the  ori- 
entals, and  fearing  the  popular  indignation  at 
home,  he  starred  himself  to  death. 

INTAR,  proiierly  litarah,  an  Arabian  prince 
and  poet  of  tiie  Qth  centnry,  author  of  one  of 
the  Moailahat,  the  seven  poems  suspended  on 
the  Caaba  at  Uecca.  A  copy  of  a  work  called 
"  Antar,"  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  prince. 
Is  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna;  and  in 
tlie  catalogue  of  the  books  writt^i  by  Von 
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Hammer  there  is  some  aoconnt  of  this  ro- 
mance. The  legends  of  hi«  exploits  appear  lo 
have  been  embodied  in  a  book  and  coorider- 
ably  enlarged  by  Asaui  or  Osmay,  at  Um 
oonrt  qf  Haronu  al-Rashid.  He  appears  to 
have  been  aided  in  this  by  Yohainah  and 
Abu  Ubeidab.  The  copy  translated  by  Mr. 
Terrick  Hamilton,  oriental  secretary  to  the 
Britisb  embassy  at  Oonstantinople,  was  pro- 
cured at  Aleppo,  and  is  comprised  in  a  smaller 
form  than  any  other  as  yet  sent  to  Europe. 
The  volnminons  work  had,  it  appears,  been 
curttdled  of  many  of  its  repetitions  and  much 
of  ite  poetry  by  some  learned  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Shamiyek 
or  Syrian  Antar,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
oripnal  large  work,  which  was  called  the  Ht- 
jaziyeh  or  Arabian  Antar.  Though  usually 
written  in  a  continuous  form,  the  story  may 
very  properly  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
1st  reaches  to  the  marriage  of  Antar  and  Hila; 
the  2d  iuclndes  the  period  when  the  hero 
suspends  his  poem  at  Uecca;  the  8d  OMnprisee 
the  death  of  Antar  and  most  of  bis  comrades 
and  relatives.  Von  Hammer,  who  twioe  read 
tiiroug^  the  ori^nal,  declared  It  to  be  "more 
interesting  than  the  oelebrated  'Thonaaud  and 
OneNights;'"  andfiir William  Jonessays:  "I 
have  only  seen  the  14th  volume  of  this  work, 
which  comprises  al!  that  is  elegant  and  noble  in 
composition.  So  lofty,  so  various,  and  so  bold 
is  its  style,  that  I  do  not  hesitata  to  rank  it 
among  the  most  finished  poems."  With  the 
Arabs  it  Is  a  standard  work.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  books  of  Arabian  lit- 
erature. Its  langoage  is  uncommonly  pnr«, 
equally  remot«  from  the  harshness  of  the  ear- 
lier or  the  conceits  of  the  later  authors. 

IHTAKCnC  DISCOViST.  The  aooit»it  geog- 
raphers, among  others  the  Greek  Ptolemy, 
supposed  a  continent  to  exist  near  the  south 
pole,  and  to  extend  to  a  great  distance  aroond 
it.  On  nearly  all  maps  published  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  this  continent  is 
vaguely  given  as  "Terra  Australis  Incognita." 
Captain  Cook,  by  his  second  voyage,  flrvt  threw 
doubt  upon  this  theory.  He  was  everywhere 
prevented  by  large  masses  of  ice  from  reaching 
any  high  southern  latitudes,  and  he  could  dis- 
cover no  land.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  he 
passed  beyond  the  Antarctic  circle  he  reached 
only  71°  liy  8.  latitude.  In  1819  the  Sontb 
Shetland  islands  were  seen  but  not  visited  by 
Capt.  William  Smith,  the  commander  <rf  a  m 


B.  of  the  South  Bhetlands,  in  about  lat  69°  8., 
was  discovered  by  Howell,  an  EugUshman; 
Palmer's  laud  to  the  westward  of  Trinity  land, 
forming  a  part  of  the  same  coast  line,  by  Pal- 
mer, an  American;  and  still  Atrthw  to  tiia 
south  and  west  the  Bnsdan  BeUinghansoi 
found  Alexander's  land.  Weddell,  the  next 
English  explorer,  made  no  discoveries  of  land, 
but  reached  lat  74°  IB'  S.  Enderby'a  land, 
lat  67°  80'  S.,  l(»g,  eO°  E,,  and  Graham's 
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land,  B  still  further  sontliwesteni  eitenrion 
of  Palmer's  land,  were  discovered  in  1S31 
and  1883  by  Biscoe,  who  circimmavigated  the 
Boathem  lc«  region,  an  expedition  having  been 
fitted  out  for  the  pnrpoee  by  Messrs.  Enderby, 
merchants  of  London.  In  ISST  and  1S88  Dn- 
mont  d'Crville  and  Balleny  made  comparative- 
ly nnimportaotoiplorationi;  and  in  1889  the 
French  and  American  governments  each  Bent 
ont  an  expedition  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  m 
the  Sonthem  ocean.  Dnmont  d'Hrville  com- 
manded the  French  ships,  and  Lieut  Charles 
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WUkea  the  United  Btatea  fleet  of  toot  vessels. 
On  Jan.  Ifl,  1843,  Wilkes'a  officers  discovered 
land  trata  ^6  masthead  in  abont  Ion.  180°  E., 
lat.  Sl°  S.  The  expedition  followed  the  indi- 
cations of  land  to  the  westward  for  several 
days,  and  afterward  for  several  weeks  suled 
along  an  immense  ice  field,  which  Wilkes 
thonght  to  be  a  oontbnonB  barrier  lying  along 
the  coast  of  an  antarctic  oontinent.  As  he  saw 
land  only  at  h  few  widely  separated  points,  his 
inference  that  there  existed  a  oontinuone  coast 


line  Is  one  that  greatly  needs  confirmation ;  isl- 
ands lay  all  abont  his  course  a  little  farther  to 
the  north,  and  they  may  easily  have  been  the 
only  interruptions  ue  solid  ice  floe  fonnd  to  the 
south.  The  French  expedition  nnder  D'Urville 
also  discovered  a  etxinderable  extent  of  coast 
in  the  same  quarter,  and  named  It  Ad^ie; 
bat  he  succeeded  no  more  than  Wilkes  in  es- 
tablishing the  fact  of  its  contimiity  for  any  great 
distance.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  assame  from  the  results  of 
these  two  expeditions  that  the  existence  of  a 
great  antarctic  oonWnent  is  proved. — In  Janu- 
ary, 1841,  CapL  James'Clarke  Koss,  who  com- 
manded an  English  expedition  in  the  Erebns 
and  TerrM',  discovered  a  line  of  coast  trending 
southward  from  a  point  near  lat  TO"  41'  S., 
Ion.  173°  Sty  E.  Here  were  moantainB  9,000  to 
12,000  feet  high,  of  volcanic  ori^n ;  one,  Mt. 
Erebus,  in  lat  77°  83' 8.,  Ion.  167°  E.,  was  active, 
and  near  it  was  an  extinct  crater  which  Ross 
caUed  Mt  Terror.  The  whole  line  of  coast 
diseovered  by  Ross  was  steep  and  rocky,  and 
the  land  he  saw  (Victoria  Land)  was,  like 
almost  all  that  seen  by  the  other  explorers, 
Mitirely  bare. — Since  1B41  no  iraportuit  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  in  the  antarctic  seas. 

IHTlBCnC  OCEAN,  and  AMircti*  Cbdh  Bee 
PoLAS  Sua,  and  Poub  Cibolbs. 

INT^EITO,  the  popular  name  of  the  South 
American  species  of  the  old  genus  myrmtoo- 
phoffo,  of  the  edentate  order  of  mammala,  from 
the  principal  food  of  these  animals.  The  ot< 
dinal  characters  are  given  under  Edbijtata. 
The  Bouth  American  ant-eaters  are  covered 
with  hair;  the  scaly  ant^^aters  of  the  old  world 
are  desoribed  under  Paitooum.  None  of  them 
have  any  teeth,  and  the  plantigrade  anterior 
feet  are  armed  with  enormous  claws,  bent 
downward  and  inward  toward  the  palm,  so  that 


Orul  ADt-Bitar  (IfrnnBCophagi  lalMta). 

the  animal  walks  on  the  onter  edge  of  the  foot 
Id  this  way  the  points  are  kept  unbroken,  serv- 
ing as  admirable  instruments  for  tearing  down 
ant  hills,  though  they  render  the  gait  of  the 
creature  very  uow  and  awkward.  The  bones 
of  the  Jaws  and  nose  are  elongated  into  a  kind 
of  tube,  nearly  cylindrical,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  small  circular  mouth,  from  which  is  pro- 
truded the  long  tongue  covered  with  a  gluti- 
nous saliva  by  which  its  food  is  captured.  The 
great  ant-eater  or  ant  bear  {myrmteophaga  ju- 
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iata\  tiie  tamanoir  of  the  Portugneaa,  is  kbont 
4  feet  loDKi  ^ith  a  bush;  tul  of  2^  feet  more, 
the  head  being  more  than  &  foot  long;  the 
h^bt  at  the  uioulder  is  about  3^  feet,  and  at 
the  croup  H  inches  \eM.  The  clawa  are  2} 
inches  long,  sharp-pointed,  with  cutting  edges, 
but  BO  directed  that  the;  are  companitively  use- 
less as  weapons  of  defence  or  offence,  and  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  motions  of  tearing  down 
ant  hills:  there  are  4  on  the  fore  feet  and  G  on 
the  hind.  The  traigne  ma;  be  protruded  to 
the  length  of  18  inches.  The  hair  is  long  and 
coarse,  brown  mixed  with  gra;  at  the  nead, 
and  with  white  on  the  bod;  and  tail ;  the  throat 
is  black,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  this  color,  bor- 
dered with  a  narrower  white  one,  running  over 
the  shouiders  to  the  rump;  arms  and  thighs 
ailTer;  white,  and  hind  legs  black ;  breast  and 
onder  parts  brown.  The  claws  when  not  in 
ose  are  folded  against  a  callous  pod  in  the  palms 
and  soles.  Though  large  and  powerM,  it  is 
Ter;  stnpid  and  inoffensive,  and  allows  itself 
to  be  overpowered  by  the  meanest  enemies, 
which  it  could  easily  hug  and  tear  to  death, 
did  it  know  enough  to  exert  its  great  strength. 
It  is  wholly  terrestrial,  unable  to  climb  trees 
from  tlie  stractare  of  the  claws  snd  the  absence 
of  prehensile  power  in  ita  uncommonly  plum; 
tail ;  it  makes  no  burrow,  covering  its  hod; 
when  at  rest  by  the  tail,  which,  with  its  long 
mane,  makes  the  creature  resemble  a  bundle 
of  coarse  loose  Iiay.  The  female  has  a  single 
;oung  one,  which  she  carries  on  her  back  long 
after  It  can  provide  for  iCaelf.  Its  food  consists 
exclusively  of  ants;  it  obt^s  them  by  tearing 
open  the  hills,  and  drawing  its  glutinous  tongue 
over  the  insects,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  two 
protrusions  in  a  second.  The  fieah  of  the  ant 
Dear  is  black  and  of  a  musky  flavor,  but  it  is 
eaten  b;  tlie  Indiana  and  negroes,  and  at  times 
even  b;  the  European  colonists.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  from  Colombia  to  Paraguay, 
and  ftom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantto  to  the  foot 
of  the  Andes ;  but  it  is  nowhere  a  numerous 
species,  being  rarely  seen  even  in  its  native  re- 
gions. Like  all  animals  using  a  Durely  insect 
diet,  it  is  capable  of  endnringa  total  deprivation 
of  food  for  almost  incredible  periods. — The 
tamandua,  M.  tamandua,  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  large  cat  Its  head  is  less  disproi^or- 
tionately  long,  but  is  of  the  same  e;lmdricBl 
form  with  that  of  the  larger  anima],  with  which 
also  correspond  the  formation  of  its  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  the  construction  and 
number  of  its  toes,  and  the  shape  and  form  of 
its  claws.  The  most  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  animals  lies  in  tlieir  tails,  that 
of  the  tamandua,  which  is  a  purcl;  s;lvan  ani- 
mal, living  exclusively  in  trees  and  never  found 
on  the  ground,  being  bare  on  the  inferior  side 
and  of  aingolsr  prehensile  power.  The  hair 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  tamandua  is  nni- 
form,  short,  crisp,  and  shining,  a  sort  of  ulk; 
wool  standing  out  from  the  bod;;  and  it  varies 
much  in  color  in  different  individualo.  The 
female  has  but  two  pectoral  momma,  and  bears 
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but  one  ;oana  one  at  a  birth,  which  la  of  a 
light  straw  color  and  very  ugly.  The  taman- 
dua feeds  on  termites,  onto,  honey,  and  even 
bees,  which  in  those  countries  make  their  hivea 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and 
are  stingless.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Ameri- 
ca.— The  little  or  two-toed  ant-eater,  eyeto- 
thvrtu  didaetylv*,  is  not  larger  than  the  com- 
mon squirrel.  It  has  but  four  toes  on  its  hind 
feet,  and  two  on  the  fore  feet.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  is  but  6  inches ;  the  length  of  the  head  la 
not  quite  3  inches,  while  ^t  of  the  tail  is 
about  9.  In  generid  form  it  resembles  the  t^ 
mandoa,  bnt  it<  muzile  is  shorter  and  lees 
tapering.  Its  ears  ore  short  and  drooping,  and 
are  nearly  concealed  among  the  fur,  which  ia 
long  on  the  head  and  cheeks.  The  hair  on  th« 
bod;  and  rides  is  long,  Bof%  and  glossy,  much 
shorter  on  the  tail,  of  a  uniform  light  straw 
color,  tinged  with  maroon  along  the  hack, 
where  it  has  a  strongl;  marked  line.  The  tul 
is  hare  of  fur  at  the  under  surface  toward  the 
end,  and  ia  ver;  prehensile.  The  ribs  are  verv 
broad  and  flat,  overlapping  each  other.  It 
Uvea  in  tree&  having  man;  of  the  habits  of 
squirrels;  it  feeds  on  the  larvm  of  wasps  and 
other  insects,  which  it  picks  out  of  their  nestf 
with  great  dexterity.  Like  other  ant-eaters,  it 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  being  fond  of  sleeping 
b;  dav  with  its  tail  securel;  twisted  around  a 
brancn.  It  has  four  mammae,  two  pectoral  and 
two  abdominal,  and  bears  but  one  offspring  at 
a  birth.  Its  native  countries  are  Guiana  and 
Bran!;  further  south  it  is  unknown, 

AXTiXOPE,  an  animal  of  the  family  antUopea^ 
ruminatjng  mammalia,  with  hollow  horns,  con- 
ical, bent  hack,  cylindrical  or  compressed, 
ringed  at  the  base.  The  occipital  plane  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  frontal  plane.  The 
core  of  their  horns  is  thin,  conristing  of  ■ 
dense  bone,  often  with  a  clear  sinus  at  the  base 
within.  Teats  two  or  four.  Feet  pits  in  the 
hind  feet,  and  generally  in  the  fore  feet  also. 
Perhaps  the  most  certain  oharacteristio  of  the 
antelopes  is  the  cylindrical  and  annnlated  form 
of  then:  boms,  which  are  never  angular,  or 

firovided  with  prominent  longitndind  ridgee, 
ike  those  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  They  are 
also  generally  distinguished  by  having  the  lach- 
rymal sinuses  peculiar  to  the  solid-Lomed  an- 
imals of  the  cervine  family,  and  possessed  by 
the  antelope  alone  of  the  hollow-homed  rumi- 
nants, though  not  b;  all  the  species.  In  other 
respects,  the  different  qwcies  of  antelopes  varj 
as  widely  as  can  be  concdved.  Many  approaeli 
the  deer  so  closelv  that  the  hornless  females 
of  the  two  families  can  hardly  be  distin- 
gnished  apart ;  although  the  difference  would 
appear  on  dissection,  the  true  solid-homed  deer 
being  possessed  of  neither  gall  bladder  nor 
gall  duct,  which  belong  to  all  the  hollow-homed 
mminants.  The;  ore  the  fleetest,  as  they  aro 
the  most  beanti^  and  most  graceful  of  quad- 
rupeds. They  are,  generally  n>eakiug,  both  gre- 
garious and  migratory,  occasionally  uniting  in 
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vast  berds.  Arrica  is  tba  headqaartera  of  the 
antelope  fiunily  in  regard  to  rariet;,  beauty,  and 
Donibera.  Madagascar  and  Australia  possess  do 
antelopes;  llindoBtan  and  Further  India  have 
Beveral  varietieg ;  wsBtem  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica eaoli  but  a  ungle  epecies. — Origmallj,  all 
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Species  of  antelopes  were  referred  to  a  single 
familj ;  but  the?  are  now  diatingnished  into 
two  great  divisions:  the  antelopes  of  the  fields, 
whose  nostrils  are  smootb  and  free  from  hairs, 
and  the  antelopes  of  the  desert,  which  are  beard- 
ed and  have  bristly  muzzles.  The  antelopes 
of  tlie  fields  are  again  subdirided  into  three 
groups :  the  tme  antelopes,  wbich  have  a  light, 
eleguit  body,  slender  limbs,  small  hoofs,  short 
tails,  lyrate  or  conical  horns,  placed  above  the 
eyebrows;  the  cervine  antelopes,  with  short, 
deer-like  bodies,  strong,  slender  limbs,  long 
tfula,  oylindrioai  at  the  base,  with  the  hair 
longer  at  the  ends,  and  mnzzleslike  those  of  the 
cervinernminants;  and  the  goat-like  antelopes, 
which  have  a  short  heavy  l>ody,  strong  hoofs 
and  &lse  hoots,  very  short  tul,  flat  and  hairy 
above,  and  recurved  conical  horns. — Of  the  true 
antelopes,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ^elles 
of  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Turkey  in  Asia;  the 
Ariel  gazelle  of  Egypt  and  Eordofan;  the  pal- 
loh,  antilope  apyceroa  melampiu,  at  southern 
Afi^ca,  witn  its  onnulated,  lyrate  homa,  and  its 
slaek  hide,  painted  with  brilliant  rust  color  and 
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white,  divided  by  coal-black  lines;  the  common 
antelope  of  India,  A.  eentcapra  ;  the  madoqua, 
A.  taltrara,  the  smallest  of  all  homed  animals, 
not  exceeding  a  hare  in  size ;  the  steinbok,  tbe 
ourebi,  the  grrsbok,  the  klipspringer,  and  the 
bush  goat,  witli  the  red  reed  hndi,  the  water 
buck,  and  the  sable  antelope,  of  southern  Afri- 
ca. The  red  reed  back  (called  rietbok  in  the 
Dutch  settlements)  is  about  five  feet  hi(^h  and 
five  long;  its  color  is  gray  above  and  white  be- 
neath. The  sable  ontelcn^e,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiful  animal,  is  one  of  the- noblest  types  of 
the  genus;  its  back  and  sides  are  black,  and  ita 
belly  white ;  ita  horns  ore  more  than  three  feet 
in  length,  and  are  covered  with  bold  ridges. — 
Of  the  cervine  antelopes,  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  gemsbok,  oryx  gatella,  and 
the  oryi,  oryz  leucoryi.    The  former  stauda 


S}  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  long  straight 
lioms,  amiulated  at  the  base.  His  hide  is  of  a 
deep  blue-gray  above  and  snow-white  below, 
divided  by  marked  lines  of  jet  black.  Even 
the  lion  seldom  dares  attack  bim.  Tlie  oryx  is 
a  native  of  Nubia  and  Senegal.  Another  cer- 
vine antelope,  not  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  last, 
is  the  addax  of  Senegal,  which  has  pre»erved  'tta 
name  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Pliny.    A 
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epeoies  less  familiar  than  either  of  those  Jast 
named  is  the  Siberian  antelope  (taiga  eolui  or 
Tartariea),  an  animal  inhabiting  the  region  of 
Ote  OaaoaenB,  northera  Persia,  and  Siberia.  It 
ia  of  medinm  size,  resembling  a  deer  in  form, 
end  has  a  peculiarly  curved  forehead  and  face. 
Ite  horns  are  of  a  light  color  and  eemi- transpa- 
rent, and  are  much  valued.  The  animal  is  gre- 
gariooB  and  migratoiy  in  its  habits. — Of  the 
goat~like  antelopes  there  are  several  of  the  ori- 
ental species;  but  the  two  most  conspicuous 
ue  the  European  chamois,  or  antelope  of  the 
Alps,  rupieapra  tragvx,  resembling  a  goat  with- 
out a  beard,  with  short  erect  horns,  saddenly 
curved  baekwwd  at  the  tip,  and  coarse  hair, 
beneath  which  lies  a  close  coat  of  wool  (see 
Osuioie);  and  the  American  prong-horn,  A. 
Amm-ieana,  which  Las  conraderable  affinity  to 
the  chamoia;  its  boms  only  differ  from  that 
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antelope's  in  tnmmg  inward  at  the  tip,  and  in 
having  a  short  anterior,  medial  prong.  The 
winter  coat  of  this  antelope  differs  from  that 
of  any  other  known  animal;  the  hurs,  which 
stand  oat  to  the  length  of  two  inches  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  body,  being  tubular,  like  the  Q^ls 
of  a  bird,  and  nearly  as  brittle  as  glass.  This 
antelope  is  felly  described  in  Dr.  Richardson's 
Favna  BoreaH-Amffr-ieana. — The  antelopes  of 
the  desert  are  divided  into  two  groaps,  the 
eqaine  antelopes  and  the  bovine  antelopes. 
Of  the  equine  antelopes  there  are  but  two 
species:  the  gnu,  A.  gnu,  of  South  Africa,  called 
the  vjtUebeeft  by  the  Boers,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  ess,  and  has  precisely  the  body, 
neck,  mane,  tail,  and  paces  of  a  small  horse, 
with  the  limbs,  hoofs,  and  horns  of  an  ante- 
lope; and  the  brindled  gnn  or  gorgon,  ealo- 
hlepa*  gorgon,  called  by  the  Boers  the  ilaavi 
wildebeest,  of  the  same  country.  (See  Qsv.) 
The  bovine  antelopes  are  the  A.  bubalit  ot 
northern  Africa,  eqoal  in  size  to  the  largest 
stag,  called  hy  the  Arabs  bekhtT-el-wash,  or 
the  wild  ox,  the  hartebeest,  the  hiesbok,  the 
bontehok,  and  the  sassabeo  ot  sonthem  Africa ; 
the  korrigum  of  Senegal;  and  the  doria,  or 
gilded  antelope,  of  western  Africa. — To  these, 
which  complete  the  list  of  antelopes  as  sci- 
entilically  distin^i^ed,  may  be  added  the 
highly  interesting  group  of  »trep*ie«rm.    This 


7oup  of  antilopean  ruminants  includes  the  too- 


as  the  male  is  hi^,  reflected  in  a  beantiAil 
sweeping  spiral  of  2J  turns ;  the  eland,  oreaa 
cawna,  whiou  is  as  large  as  a  horse,  weighs  from 
7  to  9  owt.,  unlike  ino«t  antelopes  is  always  fat, 
and  is  said  to  Aimish  meat  superior  to  beef  (see 
Elabd)  ;  and  the  great  nil-ghan,  portaa  trago- 
eamelvt,  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  having 
much  the  character  of  the  oi,  with  the  homo, 
head,  and  muzzle  of  an  antelope,  the  flat  com- 
pressed neck  of  a  horse,  with  a  thin  erect 
mane,  increasing  into  a  tufted  hunch  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  singular  beerd-like  tuft  of  stiff 
hair  growing  out  of  the  middle  of  its  throat, 
peculiar  to  itself  alone.  Its  fore  logs  are  some- 
what longer  than  its  hind  ones,  and  its  withers 
rise  so  much  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
having  a  hump.  Its  color  is  deep  alaty  bine, 
with  a  white  spot  on  each  cheek,  and  a  large 
white  patoh  on  the  throat.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  deep  forests  of  India,  where  it  is  a  vicious 
and  dangerous  animal,  but  ithas  been  taken  to 
England,  where  it  lives  and  breeds. 

iNTEjilKJ^  hom-like  members  on  the  head 
of  insects  and  crustaceous  animals.  The  an- 
teonra  are  commonly  called  feelers,  but  their 
functions  are  not  understood.  In  insects  they 
are  two  in  number ;  in  crabs  and  lobsters  there 
are  more  than  two.  The  antennm  of  insects 
are  usually  composed  of  minute  articnlated 
rings,  containing  nervous  threads,  muscles, 
tracbeie,  and  coUuler  tissue,  forming  organs  of 
sensation,  motion,  and  respiration.  In  mt^ 
orders  the  articnlatioos  amount  to  10  or  11  tn 
number,  although  they  are  much  fewer  in  some 
species,  while  in  others  they  reach  even  to  160. 
The  length  of  the  antennsa  does  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  articulations,  as  they  are 
often  long  when  of  only  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  the  reverse.  They  are  inserted  on  the 
front  of  the  head  in  tlio  region  of  the  eye,  and 
connected  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket. 
The  distinction  of  sex  in  some  species  is  marked 
by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  antennsa.  In 
moths  the  antennae  of  the  male  are  of  more 
simple  construction  than  those  of  the  female. 
In  moths  and  beetles  they  are  mnch  longer 
than  the  body,  while  in  the  common  house  fly 
they  are  comparatively  short.  Linnnus  and 
Bergman  supposed  them  to  he  organs  of  touch, 
and  they  were  thence  termed  feelers;  but  M. 
Strans-DOrckheim  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
antennffi  are  the  insect's  organs  of  hearing. 
Professor  Bonsdorf,  of  Abo  in  Finland,  and 
other  naturalists,  have  adopted  the  same 
opinion.  The  younger  Ilober  attributed  to 
ants  the  use  of  the  antenns  in  a  sort  of  lan- 
guage, which  he  terms  the  "antennal  lan- 
guage," understood  not  only  among  ants  them- 
selves, hut  also  among  Uie  aphides,  which 
furnish  the  honey-dew  on  which  acts  feed. 

INTENOR,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  Gf  .i£syetes 
end  Cleomestra,  and  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  of  Troy.    He  counselled  Ms  fellow 
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oilizenB  to  give  Helen  up  to  the  Grraeks.  It  is 
add  that,  having  been  sent  to  Degotiate  for 
peftoe  with  Agamemnon,  he  concerted  with 
Dim  and  DijaseB  a  plan  for  delivering  np  the 
city ;  and  when  Trof  was  taken  the  skin  of  a 
panther  was  bnng  ap  at  his  door  aa  a  Risiial  to 
the  Greeks  to  spare  the  honae.  Aeoording  to 
some  antliorities,  he  afterward  founded  a  new 
kingdom  at  Tro^  on  the  mins  of  the  old  one ; 
according  to  othen,  be  settled  at  Ojrene  or  on 
the  v.  shore  of  the  Adriatio. 

oi^of  ^i^njintheprovinceandSSm.  N.  b;  W. 
«rf  Malaga,  wi^  which  it  is  oonneoted  bf  railroad, 
onthe  Goad^oroe^  pop.  SS,900.  It  is  situated 
in  a  firaitAil  valley,  anrroonded  by  lofty  moun- 
tuna  containing  nnmerona  marble  quarries,  and 
has  maa7  chnrohes  and  convents,  and  some 
remMna  of  antiqnity.  While  the  Uoors  held 
the  kingdom  Ot  Qrwada  this  oitj  was  a  fortress 
<^  great  importance,  and  the  possession  of  it 
waa  constantly  contested.  A  Hoorish  castle, 
built  (01  Roman  fonndations,  still  exists  in  the 
tipper  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  are 
ohf^j'  employed  in  agricnltore  and  the  mann- 
botiire  of  oloth,  leather,  paper,  dlk,  and  cotton. 

UnWUaimtSi    See  EHTOK0&. 

IHTHEMiDB.  I.  Emperor  of  the  West  from 
A.  D.  467  to  4T3.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
tiie  emperor  Marcian,  and  was  invested  with 
tbe  porple  at  the  suggestion  of  Bicimer,  who 
nltimatety  became  bis  son-in-law.  Anthemins 
and  Rioimer  soon  qnarrelled, 'however,  andtlien 
tiia  Utter,  produming  Olybrins  emperor,  laid 
nege  to  Rome.  The  oity  was  taken  by  storm, 
ana  Anthemins  was  slun.  !!■  An  architect 
and  mathematician  of  Trallea  in  Lydia,  who 
flonrished  in  tlie  flth  oentory.  He  designed  for 
tbe  emperor  Jnstinian  the  plan  and  commenced 
tbe  bnilding  of  the  chorch  of  St.  Sophia.  A 
fragment  fa  one  of  his  mathematical  works  was 
pnUished  at  Paris  in  1777. 

AHIHEK  (Qr.  ovftjpif,  flowery),  the  male  or- 
gan of  the  flower.  Considered  morphologically, 
ft  is  a  modiUed  leaf;  the  petiole  or  stem  of  the 
leaf  beooming  the  filament  of  the  stamen,  and 
the  leaf  blade  by  the  separation  of  its  two  sur' 
fiaoaa  forming  two  tbecte  or  lodges  containing 
pollen,  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  becoming  the  con- 
neotive  of  the  anther.  The  filament  may  be 
absent,  when  the  anther  is  sud  to  be  sesmle; 
and  it  may  be  inserted  on  the  style,  as  in  or- 
chids (in  the  Limuean  class  ff]/wmdria),  or  on 
the  corolla.  Several  filaments  may  be  more  or 
lew  onited,  Bometimea  forming  a  tobe  around 
the  s^le,  as  in  malmacea  Mass  monadelphia'}  \ 
sometimes  a  split  tube  wiu  a  single  detached 
filament,  as  in  lagwainatm  (claaa  diadslphia) ; 
sometimes  the  tobe  is  split  into  several  por- 
tions, forming  clustars  of  stamens  (class  poly- 
adelphia).  The  filaments  may  differ  in  length 
in  the  some  flower,  as  two  short  and  two  long 
(class  did,ynamia\  or  two  long  and  four  short 
(class  UtTadynamu£j.  The  number  of  stamens 
choraoteriEes  13  classes  of  the  Ijnnaan  system, 
wbich  is  now  wholly  abandoned  by  botanists. 
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The  attachment  ot  the  anther  to  the  filament 
varies.  Sometimes  the  connective  is  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  filament  (adnata  anther), 
which  may  extend  iar  beyond  the  anther,  as  in 
the  oleander.  If  the  filament  joina  the  oon- 
neotive  at  its  centre,  it  may  balance  the  nntiier 
if  the  connective  is  linear,  in  which  case  the 
anther  is  said  to  be  versatile ;  or  if  the  oon- 
neotive  is  shield-like,  bearing  several  pollen 
lodges  on  ita  lower  edge,  it  is  called  peltata. 
Lilies  present  an  example  of  the  fira^  and  in 
tulips  the  connective  has  a  flmnel-like  hollow 
in  which  the  filament  is  fiied ;  and  the  jnniper, 
cypress,  Ac,  show  the  peltate  form.  The  Hi- 
ther appears  in  the  flower  hnd  before  its  fila- 
ment aa  a  gland-like  excreeoenoe.  The  two 
oella  on  either  side  the  connectiTe  often  auhdi- 
vide  into  fonr;  but  as  the  development  pro- 
gresses the  septnm  disappears  and  the  anther 
becomes  bilocular,  or  even,  by  the  removal 
of  the  connective,  unilocular.  The  lodges  are 
cylindrical,  globose,  ellipsoid,  cordale,  Udnej- 
shoped  or  hastate,  or  even,  as  in  the  sqaaan, 
andnlating  or  twisted.  The  surface  may  be 
smooth,  or  downy,  fringed,  and  bearded,  as  in 
lobeliaa.  Anthers  may  be  onitod  in  the  same 
way  as  the  filaments,  as  in  compoiita  (class 
tjfngeiteiia),  or  they  may  be  suppreased  or 
abortive  on  some  of  the  filamenta  From  thor 
position  on  tbe  connective,  they  are  Nud  to  be 
introrse  when  the  lodges  face  the  style,  or  ex- 
trorsB  when  they  are  directed  outward,  which 
is  the  more  common  poution.  When  the  pol- 
len is  ripe  the  anther  opens,  either  by  pores  at 
tiie  base  or  apex  (and  these  pores  are  some- 
times at  the  end  two  tnbnlar  eitenaions  of  the 
lodges),  as  in  the  potato  and  melastoma;  or  by 
valves,  as  in  the  barberry;  or,  what  is  most 
common,  by  clefts  or  sutures  on  the  edge  cor- 
responding to  tlte  edge  of  tbe  tynioal  leaf. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  pollen  the  anther 
collapses,  and,  if  of  a  yellow  or  orange  odor 
when  full,  becomes  a  dark  orange-brown. 

HmOK,  Charles,  LL.  B.,  an  Amerioan  clas- 
sical scholar,  horn  in  New  Tork  in  1797,  died 
there,  July  30,  ISfiT.  Hia  father,  Dr.  O.  0. 
Antfaon,  a  German  by  birth,  was  surgeon  gen- 
eral in  the  British  army,  and  soon  after  the 
revolution  settled  in  New  York.  Charlee  grad- 
uated at  Colombia  coUege  in  1816,  and  in  1810 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  languages 
in  Colambia  college.  In  1880  he  prodnoed  hia 
large  edition  of  Horaoe.  In  that  year,  also, 
he  became  rector  of  the  grammar  school  aU 
taohed  to  the  college,  and  in  183G  he  succeeded 
Prof.  Moore  as  heed  of  the  olassioal  department 
of  that  inatitution.  For  many  years  it  was  his 
constant  custom  to  retire  at  10  and  rise  at  4,  so 
tlist  a  large  part  of  his  day's  work  was  done  by 
breakfast  time ;  and  thus  he  prodnced  aoma  GO 
volumes,  conauting  chiefly  of  editions  of  the 
I^tdn  olasdos  and  aids  to  olaasical  study,  and 
inolnding  a  Latin  lexicon  and  a  "Dictionar? 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.''  All  hia 
works  were  republished  in  England.     When 
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first  made  rector  of  the  grammai  school,  he 
conferred  on  the  publio  schoolH  of  his  native 
city  BIX  tree  schol^^ips. 

AKTBOSt,  HowT  V^  an  American  Journalist 
and  senator,  bom  at  Ooventrj,  R.  1.,  April  1, 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  firown  univertritf, 
became  in  1B38  editor  of  the  "Providence 
Jonmal,"  was  governor  of  Bhode  Island  in  1849 
and  1860,  and  declined  a  reflection  in  1851. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  United  States  senator 
aa  a  repnhlican,  succeeding  Philip  Allen,  a 
democrat;  was  reelected  in  1864,  and  again  in 
1870.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  1866,  and  preddent  pre  tempore 
of  the  senate  for  some  dme  in  1869  and  1871. 

AFraoirv,  Salat  L  Somamed  the  Great, 
bom  in  Upper  Egypt  in  261,  died  in  S56.  He 
vas  rich  and  well  educated,  bnt  sold  all  bis 
poasesdona,  gave  the  moner  to  the  poor,  and 
retired  into  the  desert,  where  he  spent  a  great 
manj  years  in  ascedc  solitnde.  At  the  age  raf 
64  he  was  persuaded  to  become  the  director  of 
a  number  of  anchorets  who  wished  to  eaioj 
his  instructions.  The;  dwelt  in  detached  cells 
in  Fayoom,  near  Memphis,  and  from  this  estab- 
lishment dates  the  foundation  of  the  monastio 
ByBt«m.  St.  Anthony  twice  left  his  retreat 
and  visited  Alexandria:  once  during  the  per- 
secution by  Haximian  in  Sll,  when  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  again 
in  85G,  to  support  bis  friend  Athanasins  against 
the  Arians.  Daring  his  seolasion  he  is  said  to 
have  neglected  ablutions,  clothed  himself  simply 
in  a  hair  shirt,  and  fought  with  devils.  He 
was  reported  to  have  cured  a  cutaneous  disease 
known  before  his  time  as  the  "sacred  Kre," 
bnt  afterward  as  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  later 
as  eryripelas.  On  tiiis  tradition  an  order  l>ear- 
ing  his  name  was  founded  (1096)  for  the  care 
of  patients  with  this  disease  by  Oaaton,  a  rich 
Fr^ch  nobleman,  at  BL  Didier-la-Hotho,  in 
gratitude  for  a  supposed  cure  wrought  on  his 
son  by  the  repnted  bonee  of  the  saint:  II>  Of 
Padua,  bom  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  15,  1196,  died  in 
Padua,  June  IS,  1281.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  newly  established  order  of  Fran- 
eiscan  monks,  ana,  dedrons  of  martyrdom, 
embarlted  for  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
eoast  of  Italy,  and  preached  with  wonderfnl 
elo<]nence  and  sucoesa  in  the  citiea  of  Uont- 
pellier,  Tonlonse,  Bologna,  and  Padna.  He 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  123S, 
and  Is  honored  espedaily  in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

ANlWtinr,  8uu  BrawMl,  an  American  re- 
former, born  in  Bonth  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 
1B20.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Friends.  She  was  employed  in  his  cotton 
factory,  completed  her  education  in  a  school  at 
Philadelphia,  and  from  1837  to  1862  was  a 
(teacher  in  the  state  of  New  York.  She  l>e- 
oame  interested  in  the  cause  of  t«mperance, 
and  an  admisdon  to  a  convention  being  denied 
to  her  on  account  of  her  sex,  she  called  a  conven- 
tion of  women  (1849),  and  since  that  time  has 
been  conspicuous  in  vanona  philanlhropic  and 
reformatory  movements.     She  has  identified 
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herself  espedaily  with  the  agitation  for  female 
snfti'age,  In  ^e  interest  of  which  she  has  visited 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
nnmerons  lectures  and  addresses.  In  1868  she 
founded  in  New  York  a  journal  called  "The 
Revolatjon,"  which  she  conducted  for  some 
time  in  cownnction  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Parker  Pillsbury.  She  has  acted 
on  several  occasions  as  delate  of  the  New 
York  working  women's  association. 

AirraStCEHE  (0,1  H,i),  formerly  called  pan- 
naphthaline,  a  solid  hydrocarbon  which  accom- 
Sanies  naphthaline  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
istiUation  of  coal  tar,  and  which  has  acquired 
great  importance  as  the  material  from  which 
artifidal  alizarine  is  now  manufactured.  In 
an  experiment  made  on  a  large  scale  it  was 
found  that  100  tons  of  tar  yielded  063  ton  <^ 
anthracene,  or  one  ton  of  anthracene  can  be 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  about  2,000 
tons  of  coal,  not  reckoning  the  quantity  of 
anthracene  contained  in  the  pitch.  The  prep- 
aration of  anthracene  is  conducted  as  follows: 
The  serai-flnid  product  of  the  fractional  diidil- 
lation  of  coal  tar,  commonly  called  green 
grease,  is  placed  in  a  centrifagal  machine  in 
order  to  eipel  mechanically  as  much  as  poemble 
of  the  oil,  and  the  reddue  is  pressed  betwe^i 
hot  platea.  The  cmde  material  is  carefully  dis- 
tilled, rejecting  the  portion  which  cornea  over 
between  840°  and  360°  C,  and  the  portion 
remaining  in  the  retort  is  eihansted  with  rec- 
tifled  petroleum  at  a  boiling  heat,  filtered,  and 
cooled.  The  crystalhne  mass  is  expressed  and 
the  entire  operation  repeated  several  time& 
On  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  neariy 
pure  anthracene  is  obtained  in  rhomboid^ 
plates.  If  these  be  careftiily  sublimed,  a  chem- 
ically pure  product  is  obtained.  Pare  anthra- 
cene occurs  in  bluish-white  foliated  crystals, 
having  a  beautiful  violet  fluorescence.  Theae 
crystals  are  rhomboidal  tab.ea.  A  littie  above 
200°  0.  it  melts  to  a  hmpid  liquid,  which  be- 
comes r^iidly  dark-colored.  It  is  not  per- 
ceptibly volatile  at  100°  0,,  but  between  aiO* 
and  320°  C.  it  sublimes  easily,  yielding  a  fetid 
and  irritating  vapor.  Distilled  at  3G0°  0.,  it 
is  partially  altered.  It  is  quite  sotnble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  light  naphthaa,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Heated 
fliightly  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves 
gradually,  giving  a  greenish  solution  of  the 
suhih anthracene  acid.  The  green  color  apnean 
to  be  due  to  a  trace  of  nitrous  componnos  of 
the  acid.  Nitric  acid  attacks  anthracene  vio- 
lently, and  ohiorine  and  bromine  act  npon  it, 
yieli^ng  substitution  products.  Anthracene 
has  been  made  artiflcially  from  toluole  and 
from  benzole. — The  chief  use  of  anthracene  is 
in  the  artificial  production  of  alizarine.  Sev- 
eral patents  have  been  taken  out  for  this  pur- 
pose t>j  Grftbe  and  I.iebermann,  who  were  the 
original  discoverers  in  196B  of  the  methods  of 
its  manufacture.    (See  Alezabihe.) 

IXTHUCITE  (Gr.  AvflfKufn^,  like  coals,  from 
iv0pai,  ooal),  the  most  condensed  variety  of 
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MAP  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE   REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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mineral  coa],  cmtaininc  the  largest  proportion 
of  carbon  and  the  smaUest  qaantitj  of  volatile 
matter.  Excepting  the  diamond,  anthracite  fa 
the  purest  form  of  carbon  in  its  natural  state. 
The  beat  specimens  contdn  96  per  cent,  car- 
bon, bnt  the  average  prodnction  of  the  pnreat 
beds  of  this  coal  wUl  not  exceed  90  per  cent., 
and  generall;  not  more  than  80  to  87  per  cent. 
carbon.  The  volatile  matter  in  the  dense,  hard 
varietiea  is  almost  exclnsivelf  water  and  eorthj 
imparities,  but  in  common  varieties  the  volatile 
portion  consists  of  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitri^n;  while  the  ash  or  incombnstible 
matter  contains  oxide  of  iron,  iron  pjrites, 
(dlica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  &o.  The  grada- 
tion of  anthracite  is  arbitrary;  there  is  no  fixed 
limit  in  the  descending  scale  at  which  anthracite 
becomes  semi-anthracite.  A  coal  containing  80 
per  cent  carbon  maj  be  and  often  is  termed 


snperior  density,  irregalar  fracture,  and  general 
appearance  of  anthracite  are  distingaishing 
f^Atnres  to  common  observstjon;  while  water 
and  ash  take  the  place  of  hydrc^n  and  oxy- 
gen, or  bituminous  matter.  But  anthracite 
which  contains  only  SO  per  cent,  carbon,  with 
20  per  cent,  water  and  iacombnatible  matter, 
is  the  lowest  grade  of  commercial  oo^  and  of 
little  valne  aa  fnel. — The  conatitaonts  of  an- 
thracite, as  determined  by  ordinary  analyses, 
and  generally  pnbliahed,  are  only  approximate. 
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They  are  generallj  made  from  picked  apeci- 
mens,  by  many  men  and  many  methods,  each 
giving  widely  diverse  results  even  from  the 
same  coal,  and  the  mere  aggregates  of  carbon, 
volatile  matter,  and  ash,  while  the  distinguisliing 
features  and  chemical  constituents  are  seldom 
given.  The  change  from  anthracite  to  semi- 
I  anthracite  is  gradual  and  imperceptible  io  the 
coal  beds  of  the  prominent  antliracite  fields. 
There  is  no  fixed  point  at  which  the  one  ter- 
minates or  the  other  commences.  The  same 
onoertainty  is  manifest  in  all  published  analyses 
of  mineral  coal.  No  commonly  adopted  limit 
is  aflfligned  to  the  various  gradations.  Those 
called  semi-anthracite  in  one  place  are  termed 
anthracite  in  othera,  and  vtctf  verta.  The  same 
indefinite  relations  are  observable  between 
semi -anthracite  and  semi-bitnminous,  and  be- 
tween semi-bituminons  and  bituminous  coals; 
while  the  gradations  of  all  carbon  compounds 
are  alike  indefinite  and  nnsettled,  down  through 
cannel  coal,  bitumen,  asphaltum,  petroleum, 
naphtha,  and  oarburetted  nydrogen  gases.  The 
uncert^ty,  however,  exists  in  the  mean  and 
not  the  extreme  varieties.  Hard,  dense  anthra- 
cite could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  class ; 
and  while  light,  volatile  semi-anthracite  might 
he  readily  termed  semi-bituminoua,  it  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  anthracite.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  aggregate  constitnents  of 
the  prominent  varieties  from  the  chief  anthra- 
cite districts  of  the  world: 
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The  above  teble  is  compiled  from  the  best 
available  sources ;  and  though  the  analyses 
are  generally  from  hand  specimens,  and  there- 
fore not  commercially  useful,  they  are  char- 
aoteristio,  and  indicate  the  chief  constitn- 
«nts  of  the  prominent  anthracites. — The  an- 
thracites of  Pennsylvania  are  generally  de- 
nominated white-ash  or  red-ash  coals,  bnt 
tbe  cdor  of  the  incombustible  residue  varies 
fVom  pure  white  to  gray,  rose-pink,  pink,  light- 
red,  brick-red,  and  Drown;  and  this  variation 
of  color  is  as  marked  in  the  ash  of  bitnminona 


and  all  intermediate  varieties  of  coal  as  in 
anthracite.  The  color  of  the  ash  is  obtained 
from  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  no  criterion  of 
the  character  or  value  of  the  coal,  because 
these  colors  exist,  ftom  white  to  brown,  in  the 
lowest,  oldest,  and  hardest  anthracite,  as  well 
aa  in  the  upper,  latest,  softest,  and  most  volatile 
semi-anthracite  and  bituminous  coals. — The 
nomenclature  proposed  by  Prof,  J.  P.  Lesley 
and  adopted  in  "  Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil,"  the  latest 
standard  work  on  anthracite,  in  which  the  beds 
are  identified  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
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fieldiand  connect- 
ed with  the  bitQ- 
minooB  coal  beds 
of  the  Alleghany 
field,  de^gnatea 
the  loireet  work- 
able and  consistent 
bed  as  A  and  the 
higheetasN.  Bat 
this  nomenclature 
denotes  eeries  or 

Eroaps  of  coal 
eds,  rather  than 
aingle  beds.  Fig. 
1  presents  the  gen- 
eral type  of  the 
Pennsjlvonia  an- 
thracite strata. 
The  figarea  in  the 
colomnand  In  con- 
nection with  the 
letters  indicate 
thickness  in  feet 
A  nnmbec  of  amall 
onworliable  seams 
are  not  here  repre- 
sented. The  15 
rttpg  from  A  to 
inolnde  30  bede 
above  2  ft.  thick 
and  20  seams  less 
than  2  ft.  This 
'  mode  of  grouping 
Uie  beds  in  the  an- 
thracite fields  was 
eaggested  by  the 
nataral  dirisiona 
of  massive  sand- 
stone and  con- 
glomerate strata 
m  the  coal  meas- 
ores,  and  the  fre- 
qnency  with  which 
some  of  the  promi- 
nent groups  nnited 
as  a  single  bed  or 
divided  into  two 
or  three  beds.  In 
the  eonthern  an- 
thracite field  of 
Pennsylvania  a 
few  imperfect,  ir- 
regular, and  im- 
pure "nests"  or 
pockets,  rather 
than  beds,  of 
graphitic    anthra- 
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ally  fonnd  below 
A;  bat  these  local 
depiosits  have  no 
general  horizon, 
and  are  valueless 
for  commercial 
purposes.  Though 
pockets   of  good 


coal  are  sometimes  fonnd  frtm  6  to  SO  ft.  thick, 
they  vary  to  as  many  inches,  and  do  not  exist 
as  r^gnlar  and  conustent  beds.  A  is  nsually  a 
small  bed  of  red-ash  coal,  but  two  or  three  tbia 
aeams  are  frequently  fonnd  in  this  gronp  which 
exist  in  the  conglomerate,  or  close  to  it,  every- 
where. The  coals  of  A  generally  contain  from 
10  to  80  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter,  and  are  sel- 
dom workable.  B  is  generally  a  large  bed  fi^<un 
10  to  SO  ft.  thick,  but  frequently  two  beds  of  6 
to  10  ft.  each.  The  lower  part  producea  red- 
ash  coal,  and  the  upper  gray  or  pink.  The  coal 
is  excellent,  and  valued  for  blast  ftimancea, 
though  it  contains  more  silica  than  the  coal  of 
any  other  workable  bed  higher  in  the  measures. 
0  ia  usually  a  gronp  of  small  nnworkable  beds, 
producing  white  or  gray-ash  coals.  D  is  a 
single  bed  of  pm^  white-ash  coal,  generally 
from  6  to  10  ft.  thick.  £  ia  the  celebrated 
mammoth,  which  is  a  single  bed  from  20  to  70  ' 
fL  thick  in  some  localities,  and  a  group  of  two 
and  three  in  others.  The  coal  is  alwaya  of  the 
white-ash  variety,  and  is  hard,  dense,  pure,  and 
lustrous.  Fully  eight  tenths  of  tlie  present 
anthracite  production  is  from  this  group.  F 
is  composed  of  two  small  beds  of  white-aah 
coal,  and  is  not  of  much  value;  it  is  oft«n 
known  as  the  "rough  vein."  G  ia  generally  a 
)ai^  bed  from  7  to  10  ft.  thick,  and  always  a 
single  one,  though  the  lower  stratum  prodncee 
white-sah  and  the  upper  pink  or  gray-adi.  It 
is  locally  known  as  the  gray-ash  or  primrose 
vein,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  bituminous  field.  All 
the  workable  beds,  from  A  to  O  inclusive,  pro- 
dace  blast  furnace  coal ;  but  the  coals  of  the 
'beds  from  G  to  N  are  less  dense  and  contain 
less  carbon  and  more  volatile  matter  than  the 
lower  coals,  and  crumble  under  a  high  temper- 
ature. They  are  tberefore  not  used  for  steam 
and  furnace  purposes  generally,  but  are  much 
valued  for  household  uses,  eiceptjng  large  fur- 
nace heaters.  They  evolve  an  intense  heat,  and 
are  free-burning,  but  will  often  "  clinker  "  un- 
der a  strong  draught.  In  the  preceding  analyt- 
ical table  the  highest  percentage  of  carbon  is 
94*10  (So.  6),  which  is  a  hand  specimen  Irom 
themammoUi  bed,  E,  in  the  Potlsville district; 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  mammoth 
coals  of  the  Lehigh  district  are  equally  as  pnre 
and  generally  more  dense  than  any  other  an- 
thracite. The  average,  therefore,  of  Nos.  1,  9, 
3,  4,  and  6  will  give  the  mean  of  the  hardMt 
and  purest  anthracite;  while  Ko.  6  (M)  is  a 
type  of  the  upper  ooals,  and  approaches  tbd 
limit  of  the  true  anthracite,  as  shown  by  7  and 
8,  which  are  semi-anthracite  end  semi-bitnmi- 
nouB.  The  density  and  hardness  of  the  coal  de* 
creaae  from  A  to  N  in  the  ascending  order,  while 
the  volatile  matter  increases  from  N  to  A  in 
the  descending  order:  and  the  proportions  of 
carbon  increase  and  decrease  in  tlie  same  ratjo 
and  order.  The  coals  of  the  lower  beds  are 
most  hard  and  dense.  The  middle  beds  pro- 
duce the  purest  coal,  and  the  coal  of  the  Qpp«r 
beds  is  most  soft  and  fHable  under  heat     The 
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lame  desoription  wonld  sipplj  to  the  genersl 
deoreaaa  of  oarbon  and  increase  of  Tolatile 
matter  in  tbeae  ootd  beds  from  east  to  weat. 
Tbera  is  a  gradoal  decrease  also  in  the  dimea- 
dons  of  the  beds  ia  the  same  direction.    The 
same  gradnal  chanoe  &om  hard  anthracite  to 
semi- anthracite  and  bitominons  is  as  marked  a 
feature  in  theSonth  Wales       . 
(English)  coal   fields  as    ^T 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coal     \l. 
fields.    The  general  fea-       \- 
tares    and  fractures  of 
hard  anthracite  are  pecn- 
liar  and  noticeable  to  the 
common  obserrer.    They        } 
are  masdve,  hard,  dense,         t 
ftiDorphoDS  or  conchoidal       ^ 
in    fi^otnre,    «Itb    fine,        ^ 
■harp  edges  when  bro-       ^ 
ken,  and  a  lich  satin  or 
an  iron-black  snb-metal- 
lio  Instre.     With    some 
looal  eicaptJons,  the  soft- 
er varieties,  both  red  and 
wbite-ash,  are  less  tnas- 
Av6,    hard,    and    dense,  . 

more  regular  and  cnhical  S 

in  fraotnre,  and,  exolti-        ^  j 

sive  of  the  npper  red-ash        £  B 

beds,  less  riah  and  lus-  1 

trons. — The    prominent        "J  .  S 

anthracite  fields  of  the        f  ^ 

world  are  those  of  Penn-       ^  m 

flflraniaand  South  Wales,  f 

which      prodaoe      nine  "^ 

tenths   oi  the    qnaatitj-       «  | 

used.  The  developed  coal       *^i  ^ 

fields  of  the  world  em-        t  *& 

brace  on  area  of  abont       •!  B 

800,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  I 

over  800,000  are  in  the  T 

United  States,  eiclnrive  "^ 

of  lignite.     (See  Goal.)  i 

Abont  2,000  sq.  m.  of  this  " 

entire  area  oont^n  an- 
thracite, of  which  half  is 
in  the  United  States,  in- 
clading  the  somewhat 
donbtftil  New  England 
coal  fields.  The  entire 
coal    production  of  the  \ 

world  in   1871  was  be-  ■  \ 

tween  225  and  950  mil-  ' 

lion  tons,  of  which  Eng- 
land  produced   110  mil- 
lions   and    the    Unit«d 
Statea41  millions.  Abont 
SO  millions  of  the  entire 
amount  was  anthracite, 
of  which  15  million  tons 
were  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  remain- 
der in  South  Wales^  France,  and  other  conn- 
tries. — The  Sonth  Wales  coal  field  lies  on  the 
northwest  of  the  Bristol  channel,  extending 
from  St.  Bride's  bay  in  the  east  to  Pontypool 
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in  the  west,  a  distance  of  SO  m.,  with  a  raaxi- 
mnm  breadth  of  60  m.  Its  mean  breadth  ia 
less  than  20  m.,  presenting  on  area  of  abobt 
1,500  sq.  m.,  of  which  only  1,000  contain  work- 
able coal  beds.  It  is  divided  by  an  axis  parallel 
to  its  strike,  and  divided  also  into  nmneroua 
int«rmediate  basins,  while  the  meaanrea  nnda- 
late  both  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  8.  The 
deepest  part  of  the  field  ia  snpposed  to  be  8,000 
ft.  Most  of  the  mining  baa  been  done  by 
"  drifts,"  and  bat  few  ahafta  had  been  sunk  to 
any  great  depth  op  to  1864.  Twenty-three 
workable  seams  exist  in  the  principal  basins, 
avera^^g  altogether  02  ft.  of  coal.  Of  these, 
13  are  from  3  to  9  ft  thick,  and  11  from  18  in. 
to  8  ft.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
smaller  seams  from  6  to  18  in.  thick.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  field  the  coal  is  anthracite  in 
character,  and  resembles  the  anthracites  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  generally  containing  more 
hydrogen  or  volatile  matter ;  on  the  £.  or  N.  £. 
the  cool  is  semi-bituminous,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively, both  raw  and  coked,  in  the  blast  furna- 
ces of  the  region.  On  the  S.  ride  the  coal  is  of 
a  bitnminons  character.  The  ohange  from  an- 
thracite to  semi-bitnminons  and  bituminous  is 
gradual,  and  much  the  some  in  its  metamorphio 
phases  as  we  find  existing  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  1 6  thin  seams  of  iron- 
stone interstratified  with  the  coal ;  the  general 
yield  of  this  ore  is  not  over  BO  per  cent  of 
metAl  in  the  fiimaoe.  The  coal  production  of 
SoathWale8inlB54was8,660,270tonB;  ofthia. 
amount  only  1,000,000  tons  was  anthracite, 
the  total  bein^  the  products  of  246  collieries, 
— The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  exist  in  four 

Srallel  coal  fields,  in  the  counties  of  Schuyt- 
I,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Northumberland,  and 
Luzerne,  embracing  on  srea  of  470  sq.  m. 
Within  these  fields  numerous  parallel  basins  or 
synclinal  troughs  are  formed  by  the  peculiar 
undulations  of  the  strata,  which  dip  at  every 
angle  from  horizontal  to  perpendicular.  Fig.  3 
represents  the  general  gronping  of  the  principal 
basins  of  the  southern  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
field,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  field, 
without  reference  to  local  peculiarities  and 
abrupt  dips. 
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Ooal  was  discovered  in  the  Wyoming  valley 
soon  after  its  settlement,  bat  the  first  anthentjo 
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acconnt  which  we  find  of  the  nse  of  aotbrocite 
in  the  United  Statea  waa  in  lT68-'9,  when  it 
was  used  b;  two  blaolumiths  from  Gonnectiont 
nuned  Gore.     One  of  these  brothers,  Jade 


nicated  them  to  SiHmum's  "  Jovmal "  and  Haz- 
ard's "Begister."  In  ITTS  coal  was  quarried 
from  the  Baltimore  bed  near  WUkeabaire  and 
the  Smith  mine  near  Plymouth,  and  taken  down 
the  Suaquehonna  in  arks  to  Uie  government 
arsenal  at  Carlisle.  This  trade  was  continaed 
daring  the  revoluUonarj  war,  and  anthracite 
was  lued  bj  the  blaaksmiths  and  gunsmiths  of 
the  lower  Snsqaehanna  from  that  time  forth ; 
bnt  from  the  di£Goaltf  of  making  it  barn  it 
was  not  used  for  domeetio  purpose  till  1808, 
when  Judge  Fell  succeeded  in  bnming  "stone 
ooal "  in  a  grate  of  bis  own  constrnction.  An- 
thraoite  was  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkeebarre 
to  the  smiths  at  $3  a  ton,  and  in  Marietta, 
4»i  the  lower  Snsqaehanna,  at  (8  to  |9  a  ton 
from  IBIO  to  1S14.  This  was  probably  the 
first  BQCcesBfol  use  of  anthracite  for  general 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  earliest  record  of 
tbejirodnotioD  of  anthracite  in  France,  as  given 
by  Taylor,  is  m  1814;  while  Mr.  Blakewell,  an 
English  geologist,  says  the  Welsh  coals  were 
"inferior"  and  not  ased  for  domestic  pnrpoees 
in  1813,  and  bnt  "littie  nsed"  in  1838. — The 
northern  or  Wyoming  coal  field  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  regions,  the  Lackawanna  and 
the  Wyoming,  and  these  into  several  districts. 
The  Lackawanna  r^on  includes  the  districts 
on  the  I^tckawanna  creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Susquehanna  at  Fittston.  The  districts  are 
the  old  or  original  Lackawanna,  at  and  around 
Carbondale,  the  Scranton,  and  the  Httston. 
Around  these  centres  the  early  developments 
of  the  Lackawanna  region  were  made,  and 
collieries  clustered.  The  Oarbondale  district 
was  opened  in  1826  by.  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son company's  canal  and  rulroad ;  the  Scran- 
ton district  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
'Western  railroad,  in  1864;  and  the  Pittston 
district  by  the  Susquehanna  canal  in  1B4S,  and 
the  Pennsylvaiua  coal  company's  railroad  in 
18G0.  The  production  of  the  Wyoming  or 
northern  coal  fleld  in  1871  was  6,481,171  tons. 
Of  this  amount  2,667,698  tons  was  sent  from 
the  Wyoming  region,  and  3,933,678  from  the 
Lackawanna  There  are  now  (18T8)  nine  rail- 
roads and  two  canals  employed  in  transporting 
oual  from  these  regions.  The  coal  beds  in  the 
Wyoming  portion  extend  to  K  (fig.  1),  but  in  the 
Lackawanna  the  number  is  less,  extending  only 
to  H  or  L  The  coal  of  the  entire  field  is  an- 
thracite.— The  Urst  or  sonthem  and  middle 
anthracite  fields  are  the  nest  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  in  order  of  development.  Their 
topography  and  geology  difier  materially  from 
the  northern  field,  as  shown  by  fig.  2  irom 
Lesley.  The  valleys  in  which  the  coal  exists 
are  comparatively  narrow,  while  both  anticli- 
naU  and  synclinals  and  the  strata  of  the  meas- 
oree  are  more  abrupt  than  those  of  the  former. 


This  field  tenninat«s  in  the  east  oo  the  Lehisli 

river,  in  a  single  point  or  ayndinal  trongh.  Jdl 
the  west  are  two  terminal  points  or  prongs, 
which  are  wide  apart  at  their  extremities  near 
the  Susqnehanna.  Its  extreme  length  is  73  m. 
to  the  end  of  the  Banphin  or  soatn  fork,  and 
10  m.  less  by  the  Lykens  Valley  or  north  fork. 
Its  mean  breadth  is  2  m.,  and  its  maximnm,  at 
PottsviUe,  5  m.  The  namber  of  coal  beds  is 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  other  anthra- 
cite fields.  The  coal  of  the  E.  end  is  hard  an- 
thracite ;  of  the  Lykens  Valley  fork,  semi-an- 
tbratnte ;  and  of  Dauphin  fork,  semi-bitominoos. 
The  middle  anthracite  field  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  Ihe  Locast  moantain  anticlinal,  over 
which  the  coal  beds  connect  at  several  pointo. 
It  is  divided  into  two  regions.  The  Mahanoy  re- 
gion is  26m.  long,  with  amean  breadth  of  nearly 
2  m,  Its  ba«ns  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  the 
strata  abrupt  The  Shamokin  or  northern  part, 
not  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  20  m.  long,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  2^  m.  The  basins  are  wider,  of  leu 
depth,  and  the  strata  of  less  inclination,  tliui 
the  former.  The  highest  bed  in  this  fleld  is  K. 
The  coal  is  generally  anthracite,  except  at  the 
W.  extremity,  where  it  is  Bemi-anthracite.  The 
euliest  records  we  find  of  the  existence  of  ooal 
in  the  southern  and  middle  coal  fields  are 
those  on  Soul's  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  Fa- 
den's  "Atlas  of  North  America"  (1810-'17). 
Theirst  discovery  for  practical  pniposes,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  1791  by  a  nunter  named 
PhiUp  Ginter  on  tbe  Lehigh  end  of  the  south- 
ern coal  field,  and  on  the  site  of  the  since  fa- 
mous Lehigh  coal  qaarry  at  Summit  Hill.  In 
the  following  year  the  "Lehigh  Coal  Hiae 


others,  who  secured  6,000  acres  of  land  and 
opened  the  qnarry  the  same  year  (1792)  to  test 
the  character  and  value  of  the  coal.  In  17fi8 
a  charter  was  obtwned  by  this  company  for  a 
slnice  navigation  on  the  Lehigh,  and  in  1803 
six  arks  with  600  tons  of  coal,  from  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  qaarry,  were  started  down  the  river; 
but  only  two,  with  less  than  100  tons  each, 
reached  Philadelphia.  The  city  anthoritiea 
purchased  tbe  coal  to  snpply  a  steam  engine 
used  at  the  water  works,  then  in  Broad  street; 
but  it  could  not  be  made  to  barn,  probablj 
because  it  was  tried  in  large  lamps,  and  waa 
broken  up  to  gravel  the  walks  of  tne  grounds. 
In  1806  another  ark  load  was  token  to  Phila- 
delphia with  no  better  siiccess.  It  appears, 
however,  trom  a  brief  account  of  "The  IMs- 
covery  of  Anthracite  on  the  I«high,"  in  tbe 
memoirs  of  the  historical  society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  by  Dr.  T.  0.  Jamee  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  visited  the  mines,  that  be  had 
commenced  using  stone  coal  in  the  winter  of 
1804,  and,  having  laid  in  a  supply  from  this  and 
the  former  cargoes,  continaed  to  use  it  to  the  da7 
of  pnblication  in  1826.  About  this  time  (1800) 
William  Morris,  whose  mines  were  near  Port 
Carbon,  Schuylkill  county,  took  a  load  of  coal 
to  Philadelphia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  selling 
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or  bringing  hUnew  "itonefael"  into  notice. 
Li  1614  two  arks  of  ooal  reached  Pbiladelpbia, 
of  fiva  which  were  Htart«d  from  the  mines,  and 
these  two  cargoes  were  sold  to  Messrs.  White  and 
Hazard  at  the  Schnjlkill  Falls  wire  mannfac- 
torj,  at  |31  per  ton.  Bat  previonaly,  in  1812, 
CoL  George  Shoemaker  of  Pottsville  had  token 
Dine  wagon  loads  of  coal  from  his  mines  at 
CentreTille,  near  Pottaville,  to  Philadelphia, 
tmd  had  disposed  of  two  loads  at  the  coat  of 
traUBportation  to  these  gentlemen,  who  desired 
to  sncceed  in  using  it  at  their  manufactory. 
Ur.  White  and  bis  Brem^  spent  half  a  daj  in 
the  attempt  to  bum  it  witnoat  anocess.  ^t 
iio(ai  thej  closed  the  famace  doors  and  went 
to  their  dinner  in  di^nst  with  "  stone  cool ; " 
bat  on  their  retnm  tixej  were  astonished  to 
find  the  doors  red-hot  and  the  fhmaf e  in  dsn- 
ger  of  melting.  Binoe  then  anthracite  has  been 
a  desirable  and  eminently  available  fod  for  all 
purposes.  Col.  Shoemaker,  however,  had  dis- 
posed of  the  other  seven  loads  to  otbera  who 
did  not  sncceed  in  making  the  coal  bnm, 
though  this  was  the  free-baming  red-ash  vari- 
ety, and  they  obtuned  a  writ  from  the  city 
anthorities  for  his  arrest  as  an  impostor  and 
swindler,  who  had  sold  them  rocks  for  coal.  The 
Lehigh  navigation  was  unproved  in  1820,  and 
daring  that  year  866  tons  of  anthracite — which 
beads  the  colnmn  of  the  trade— was  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  sold  at  (8  60  a  ton-  From  this 
time  the  anthracite  trade  has  steadUy  increased. 
Previoos  to  1S4T  most  of  the  Lehigh  coal  was 
obtained  from  the  open  quarry  in  the  mammoth 
or  E  bed  (not  an  accumulation  of  beds,  as  is 
generally  supposed),  on  the  spot  where  the  coal 
was  first  discovered.  In  1847  about  2,000,000 
tons  had  been  sent  from  this  quarry,  and  SO  to 
40  acres  had  beeneicovated  from  the  bod,  which 
b  here  SO  ft.  thick.  Since  this  date  the  quarry 
method  has  been  abandoned  for  regular  mining 
operations  by  tunnels  and  slopes.  The  original 
"Coal  Mine  Company"  leased  in  1817  their 
whole  property  and  privileges  to  Messrs.  White, 
Hazard,  and  company,  for  20  years,  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  one  ear  of  com  I  bnt  they  were 
bound  to  deliver  for  their  own  benefit  40,000 
boshels  of  coal  annnolty  in  Philadelphia.  These 
gentlemen  formed  their  interests  into  a  stock 
company — the  "Lehigh  Coal  Company" — and 
also  organized  the  Lehigh  navigation  company, 
afterward  incorporated  as  the  Iiehigh  navigation 
and  ooal  company,  and  sabsequently  changed  to 
the  Lehigh  cosJ  and  navigation  company.  The 
stock  of  the  old  coal  mine  company  was  bought 
up  by  the  new  organization.  At  first  the 
Bharea,  representing  SOth  parts  of  the  whole 
property,  were  boaght  at  {ISO  each ;  the  last 
brought  $2,000.  The  number  of  tons  shipped 
bj  the  Lehigh  canal  m  1871  was  740,630,  and  the 
total  amount  by  canal  (tota  the  commencement 
rf  the  trade  is  2«,139,640  tons,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  portion  was  mined  in  other 
regions.  The  Sch&ylkill  canal  was  projected 
in  1814,  and  so  far  completed  in  1822  that 
1,480  tons  were  shipped  over  it  to  Philadelphia. 


Since  then  28,700,015  tons  have  passed  throngh 
it,  of  which  1,010,171  tons  were  shipped  in  1871. 
The  first  railway  bnilt  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept one  of  three  miles  at  Quinoy,  Mass.,  was 
a  gravity  road  from  the  Lehigh  qnarry  at  Sum- 
mit Hill  to  the  canal  at  Hanch  Chunk,  a  dis- 
tance of  9}  m.  This  was  used  from  1827  to 
1872  for  the  transportation  of  anthracite;  but 
on  the  completion  of  the  Nesquehoning  tnn- 
nel  through  the  Locust  mountain  the  old  gravity 
line  was  abandoned  as  a  coal  rood,  and  is  now 
devoted  to  pleasure  excursions,  for  which  it 
has  long  been  fomons  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  the  ride  and  the  picturesque  grandeur — 
sometimes  beauty — of  the  rapidly  changing 
scenes.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Mt.  PLigah, 
which  towers  over  the  waters  of  the  l*high, 
is  remarkably  wild  and  grand.  The  nnmeroua 
railroads  built  as  feeders  to  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  canals  and  the  principal  trunk  lines 
will  be  found  in  an  accompanying  table.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  opened  from 
Potteville  to  Philadelphia  in  1841,  had  trans- 
ported 62,128,735  tons  of  anthracite  up  to  1872, 
of  which  4,G84,450  tons  were  shipped  during 
1871.  The  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  was  opened 
from  Maach  Chunk  to  Easton  in  18G3,  and  trans- 
ported 2,889,074  tons  in  1871,  and  a  tota!  of 
22,981,252  smce  its  completion.  This  Ime  has 
since  been  extended  tit  rough  the  Wyoming 
valley  and  into  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the 
line  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  The  Lehigh  and 
Susquehanna  railroad,  opened  from  the  bead 
of  navigation  on  the  Lehigh  into  the  Wyoming 
region  in  1846,  was  extended  to  Easton  as  a 
great  trunk  line  in  18S7,  and  during  the  next 
year  1,058,064  tons  were  transported  over 
it.  The  term  "  Lehigh  coal  region  "  originally 
designated  only  that  portion  of  the  southern 
anthracite  field  which  extended  from  Tomoqua 
on  the  Little  Schuylkill  to  the  Lehigh  river; 
hut  since  the  completion  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
and  Hazleton  feeders  to  the  mdn  line  of 
canal  the  name  has  been  applied  to  all  the 
small  middle  bawns,  of  which  there  are  six, 
thongh  three  of  these — the  Little,  Big,  and 
Lower  Black  Creek  basins — are  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Sasijuehanna,  and  cannot  properly  be 
termed  Lehigh  basins.  They  produce  a  hard, 
dense,  amorphous  ooal,  resembling  the  original 
Lehigh  coal  in  both  feature  and  character. 
The  geology  of  these  small  basins  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  E.  end  of  the  southern  and  middle 
anthracite  fields.  They  are  long,  narrow,  conoe- 
like  troughs,  nearly  poi^lel  in  strike  with  them- 
selves,  and  with  Uie  larger  fields  to  the  sonth, 
north,  and  east  The  upper  productive  coal 
bed  in  these  small  basins  is  E.  No.  8  in  the 
preceding  analytical  table  represents  the  gen- 
eral type  of  these  basins.  The  small  percent- 
age of  ash,  however,  is  an  eiception.~The 
number  of  collieries  in  these  anthracit«  regions 
in  18T1  was  437,  and  their  entire  production,  in- 
cluding home  oonsumptton  (not  in  the  tables), 
was  17,000,000  tons ;  and  62,227  men  and  boys 
were  employed  in  and  about  the  minea 
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—The  "Sevr  England  anthracite  field,  embracing 
the  Portsmoutb  ba«ia  in  Rhode  Island  and  its 
ooDtiDiiation,  the  Manefield  baain  in  Maosschn- 
setts,  is  greater  in  area  than  all  the  Penns;!- 
vania  anthracite  fields,  but  its  valae  for  com- 
merdal  porposes  bean  no  oomparison.     The 
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general  formstion  of  tho  beds  reaeniblM  that  of 
tiie  lower  iiref^lar  beda  or  pockets  in  the  south- 
em  PennsjlvBDia  field  below  A ;  and  the  im- 
pnre,  graphitio  charaoter  of  the  ooal  U  the 
same.  Id  both  the  coal  exists  in  "Deata"  rather 
than  beds,  sometimes  10  and  eren  20  ft.  thick, 
bat  often  not  ae  manj  inches,  and  frequently 
the;  disappear  entirelr.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
antbraciti  fields  the  pa]»o«jiij  sedimentary  stra- 
ta, between  the  coal  mea^ares  and  the  igneons 
roc^ks,  are  between  5  and  T  m.  in  tbii^eas; 
while  the  sedimentary  strata  below  the  Kew 
EuKlsnd  field  are  comparatiyely  thin,  and  so 
highly  crystallized  or  metamorphosed  by  heat 
aato  have  been  mistaken  by  the  early  geologiata 
for  the  gneisno  rocks.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock, 
however,  maintains  that  the  whole  repon,  em- 
bradng  not  less  tiian  600  sq.  m.,  is  a  tnie  ooal 
field,  which  has  eiperienoed  more  than  ordi- 
nary metamorphic  action  both  mechanical  and 
chemical.  Be  says;  "The  mechanical  forces 
seem  to  have  operated  on  the  strata  containing 
the  coal  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  not  only  to 
raise  them  into  highly  inclined  positions,  hot  also 
to  produce  pl^te  or  folds.  .  .  .  The  chemical 
metamorphoses  which  theae  rocks  have  experi- 
enced consist  mainly  in  snch  effects  as  neat 
would  produce."  Prof.  Silliman,  Prof.  Jackaon, 
and  Dr.  Hitchcock  have  given  favorable  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  probable  ibtnre  proanc- 
tireneas  of  this  field  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  coal.  The  developted  ooal  beds  are  three 
in  nnmber.  Their  dimensions  are  variable, 
bnt  rnay  be  averaged  from  8  to  7  ft.  respective- 
ly, when  in  their  best  conditioD.  At  Ports- 
month  the  principal  bed  has  been  mined  by  a 
slope  of  SOO  ft.  in  length,  inclining  at  80°  to 
8£°   to  a  vertical  depth  of  SOO  ft. ;  from  the 

■  This  Mbla  Is  tknffl  offldid  aonn**,  dxoipllu  O*  Morrii 
tai  Ehu  ud  the  Ceutnl  nllnr  ol  Ntrwfeney,  which 
wo*  OM  bnUl  «K(iliulnlr  *•  actl  twuponatlan  Hnn. 


bottom  of  whioh  gangways  were  driven  1,000 
ft.  in  length  on  the  strike  of  the  bed,  which 
increased  and  decreased  from  IS  inches  to  as 
many  feet.  Mining  operations  have  been  at- 
tempted in  many  looslitiee  in  this  field,  bnt  all 
have  ended  in  failure,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance or  faulty  character  of  tbe  coal  beds.  The 
amonnt  of  cool  mined  from  the  field  has  been 
insignificant,  and  no  trostwortby  statistics  have 
been  recorded.  The  product,  nowever,  when 
pnre  and  solid,  compares  favorably  with  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracita,  thongh  usually  the 
best  of  it  (xmtains  more  water,  graphite,  and 
earthy  imparities.  It  is  probable  that  deep 
and  well  condacted  minmg  operations  wiQ 
eventually  develop  this  field  in  a  remanerative 
manner.  The  diamond  drill  con  now  be  used 
before  incurring  the  cost  of  pita  and  mining 
operations,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  purer  coal  and  more  regular  beda  will  be 
fonnd  at  greater  depth. — The  Virginia  anthra- 
cite field,  which  may  he  appropriately  termed 
the  New  river  coal  field,  in  Montgomery  and 
Pulaski  conntiee,  in  S.  W.  Virginia,  conusta 
of  two  narrow,  parallel  badns  on  Price's  and 
Brush  moantains.  Price's  mountMn  is  a  nar- 
row, short  synclinal  ridge,  which  rises  in  the 
Silurian  limestonea  of  the  great  valley  range, 
and  is  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  James 
and  New  rivers.  In  this  ridge  the  coal  is  en- 
closed as  a  narrow  trough  or  baain,  with  an 
eastern  dip  of  S0°,  while  the  true  western  dip 
ia  inverted  and  dips  E.  at  an  angle  of  60°  or 
8G°.  Thus  the  bottom  slate  of  the  lower  bed 
is  the  roof  of  tbe  npper  bed,  and  the  basin 
may  be  generally  represented  by  an  Italic  capi- 
tal V;  bnt  the  force  which  tilted  and  folded 
the  strata  in  this  inverted  manner  distorted 
the  coal  measures  and  crushed  and  ruined  a 
targe  part  of  the  ooal.  while  slips  and  other 
forms  of  fault  render  the  operations  of  mining 
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In  this  batdn  tincertaiii  and  jirecsiioasL  The 
ooal  of  Price's  mountain  basin  ia  a  true  snthra- 
ciM,  bnt  lew  dense,  lastrons,  and  pnre  than 
that  of  Pennsjivania.  The  Brash  monntun 
bsBin  lies  at  the  £.  luise  of  Che  North  moontain, 
and  resembles  the  oppoute  Price's  mountain 
baeinin  litholwicalstrnctnre;  but  the  inverted 
strata  of  the  W.  nde  have  been  destroyed,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  localities,  by  erosion.  In  some 
few  places  where  the  inverted  strata  exist  in 
this  bado.  thej  are  folded  baok,  so  that  the  ooal 
beds,  which  in  their  normal  condition  mnst 
have  dipped  to  the  west,  are  now  lying  on  their 
opposite  dip,  and  the  strata  of  the  entire  badn 
in  such  localities  dip  east,  abuttiag  abruptly 
agunst  the  nnderlying  sandstones  or  limestones. 
The  (tool  of  this  baein  is  semi-oothracite.  Coal 
has  been  mined  in  a  small  way  from  nnmerons 
Jooalities  in  these  banns,  bat  to  the  present  tJme 
(1878)  it  has  all  been  drawn  in  wagons  from 
the  mines  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road, a  distance  of  &om  2  to  8  m.  The  total 
amonnt  mined  cannot  exceed  16,000  to  20,000 
tons  up  to  the  jear  1878.  It  has  been  naed 
Bnccessfully  in  grates,  stoves,  capola  furnaces, 
puddling  fumacea,  and  locomotives,  but  has 
not  been  t«sted  in  the  blast  fnmace.  Near  the 
anrface  the  coal  is  weak  and  friable,  but  at  con- 
siderable depth  it  becomes  more  dense,  solid, 
and  pnre.  Mnch  aluminoos  and  carbonaceous 
shale  exista  in  connection  with  this  coal, 
and  sometimes  excludes  it  entirely,  fonning  a 
"fenlt"  The  entire  area  of  these  two  basns 
cannot  exceed  10  sq.  m.  They  are  merely  nar- 
row synclinal  belts,  with  an  occosioiial  repeti- 
tion  or  fold  forming  two  parallel  basins,  seldom 
more  than  500  jirde  wide  incinsively.  The 
ooal-bearing  strata  of  this  range  or  belt,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  extenave  than  those  em- 
braced in  the  New  river  coal  tield,  and  extend 
over  200  m.  N.  E.  and  nearly  100  m.  3.  W.  Jt 
is  found  in  Sidelong  hill,  a  continnation  of  Blue 
or  North  monntsins  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
ists in  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  on  North 
mountain,  a  short  distance  W.  of  Martinsburg, 
West  Va.  In  this  locality  there  are  two  basins, 
one  on  the  £.  side  of  the  moantain  and  another 
on  the  W,  side,  or  rather  on  the  snimnit  of  the 
mountain.  That  on  the  east  is  narrow  and 
folded  in  fbe  form  of  a  V,  the  left  or  E.  tadu 
inverted  in  the  nsnal  form  of  this  range;  but 
that  on  the  snmmit  is  more  regularly  stratified, 
forming  a  comparatively  shaUow  basin.  Here 
we  find  all  the  indications  of  a  true  basn  of 
the  earboniferons  era.  The  conglomerate  and 
the  red  shale  (Nos.  XII.  and  XI.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania geological  survey)  are  in  regular  order  and 
position,  and  the  lower  beds  of  coal  are  identi- 
cal with  A,  B.  and  C  of  the  Pennsylvania 
flelda,  in  the  order  of  stratification,  character 
of  bed,  and  color  of  ash.  The  area  of  this 
small  upper  basin  is  perhaps  5  sq.  m.  It  lies 
on  the  head  waters  of  Back  creek,  which  flows 
into  the  Potomao  W.  of  Kartinsbnrg.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  greater  regnlarity  and  or- 
der of  these  anthracite  beds,  they  are  faulty  and 


too  small  and  impure  to  be  mined  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes.  The  beds  ran^  from  8 
to  6  ft.  in  thickness,  of  which  two  thirds  may 
produce  marketable  eoal.  This  range  of  cool- 
bearing  strata  may  be  traced  with  occasional 
gaps  from  this  place  to  New  river.  The  coal 
beds  have  been  developed  in  a  small  way  at 
the  Dora  mines  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, W.  of  Staunton,  where  anthracite  ot 
good  character  has  been  mined  for  local  use. 
The  next  p(»nt  at  which  the  coal  haa  1>e«n 
mined  is  W.  of  Flncastle  on  Catawba  cre^ 
From  here  it  has  been  dug  into  in  many  places 
to  the  Brush  mountain  basin  on  New  river,  and 
from  New  river  it  has  beeo  opened  at  many 

Kints  to  the  Tennessee  line;  but  the  only 
lalitiea  yet  developed,  where  thia  range  con- 
tains beds  in  workshle  condition  and  produc- 
tive of  good  coal  for  ordinary  pnrpiwes,  ar» 
those  particularly  described,  including  the  Dora 
mines,  which  however  are  the  most  doubtftiL 
This  range  of  coal  deposits  has  alwaja  been 
considered  by  geolt^sts  as  beloo^ng  to  the 
proto-corbonh'erouB  or  false  coal  measures. 
Becent  investigations  have  cast  doubt  on  thia 
classification,  and  those  most  familiar  with  the 
geology  of  the  region  are  inclined  to  place  it  in 
the  true  coal  meaBnreB  as  identical  with  the 
strata  of  the  Pennsylvania  cool  fields.— Beeidea 
the  principal  anthracite  fields  already  described, 
there  are  other  small,  partially  developed,  and 
less  known  deposits  of  anthracite  in  ^kansas, 
New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  Oregon.— Of  the  re- 
maining anthracite  deposits  of  the  world,  tboee 
of  France  are  most  largely  developed.  The 
first  and  most  extensive  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Belgian  coal  field,  in  the  department  of  Le 
Nord.  The  coal  is  of  a  dry  or  semi-anthracite 
character  in  a  portion  of  the  French  eiten^on, 
and  about  one  half  the  coal  products  of  thia 
field  is  denominated  anthracite  in  the  French 
reporta,  but  it  is  not  strictly  anthracite.  The 
other  French  fields  producing  anthracite  are 
named  t^om  the  deparimente  of  Paa-de-Caltun, 
Calvados,  Sarthe,  Maine-et-Loire,  Loire-lnf&- 
rienre,  CorrSze,  Pny-de-DAme,  Hante-SaAne, 
Tarn,  Haute-Loire,  Ard^cbe,  Is^re,  and  Hante«- 
Alpes.  The  total  annual  production  of  coal  in 
France  is  now  (1878)  over  10,000,000  tons,  of 
which  about  S,000,000  ttms  ia  anthradte  nad 
semi-anthracite,  and  of  the  latter  more  than 
one  half  is  the  product  of  the  field  of  Le  Nord. 
The  European  anthracite  field  next  in  import 
tance  to  these  is  that  of  Donetz  in  S.  Bnssia, 
between  tlie  Dnieper  and  Donetz  rivers,  which 
is  perhaps  the  laivest  connected  field  contun- 
ing  anthracite  yet  developed.  It  embraces  over 
6,000  sq.  m.  of  coal  area,  but,  like  the  South 
Wales  and  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  one 
end  contains  anthracite  and  the  other  bitumi- 
nous coal  beds,  according  to  Murchison ;  while 
anthracite  and  bituminous  beds  are  found  in 
the  same  locality,  and  the  ondnlations  of  the 
strata,  which  dip  from  20°  to  70°,  indicate  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  pecnliarities  of  th» 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields.    An  analyas  t4 
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thi*  anthracite  gave  tl4'2S4  per  cent  carbon. 
Anthracite  also  exista  in  Spain,  Portugal.  Ger- 
many, Anatria,  Norway,  Peraia,  India,  China, 
and  South  America;  and  generallj  anthracite 
Is  fonnd  in  connection  with  the  altered  or  met- 
amorphio  rocka,  which  aocompauy  all  great 
coal  fonnationa  to  a  greater  or  lew  extent. — 
Anthracite  ondoabtedly  owes  its  existence  to 
a  superior  heat  or  a  compBratively  high  t«m- 
peratnre  dnriog  its  formatioD.  The  hardest 
and  moat  dense  anthracite  ia  always  fonnd 
where  the  coal  has  been  snbject  to  a  high  tem- 
peratare;  bnt  where  the  heat  has  been  most 
intense,  graphite  rather  than  coal  ia  fonnd.  In 
the  Hew  Kn  gland  field  the  outcrops  of  the  coal 
beds  frequently  yield  plumbago,  which  is  col- 
lected and  sold  as  "British  lustre,"  and  nests 
of  pure  graphite  ore  found  in  the  beds  at  con- 
siderable depth.  An  analogous  condition  ia 
fbnnd  in  the  pockets  of  corbonaceons  coal  which 
eiiet  below  A  in  the  southern  Pennsylyania  field. 
The  proportions  of  carbon  are  due  to  the  Tary- 
ing  degreea  of  heat  to  which  the  coal  or  the 
elements  forming  anthracite  have  been  subject- 
ed. This  fact  is  ftilly  illastrated  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  beds,  where  the  lowest 
contain  the  most  carbon  and  the  hi^est  (in 
the  measures)  the  moat  volatile  matter.  Where 
the  coal  is  nearest  to  the  igneona  or  plutonio 
rocks,  whether  granitic  or  metamorphio, 
vhether  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  coal  basins 
or  on  their  edges,  tne  conditions  are  the  some, 
and  all  true  coal  fields  ore  aiilie  in  these  condi- 
tions. It  ia  true,  the  Richmond  (Yo.)  bitumi- 
nous coal  field  ia  formed  in  the  crater  of  an 
extdnct  volcano;  bnt  that  field  isalate  creation 
of  the  Jurassic  period,  and  waa  de^oaited  when 
the  earth  and  uie  rocks  beneath  it  were  com- 
paratiTely  cool,  and  even  there  a  trap  dike  is 
mtraded — evidently  long  aft«r  the  completion 
of  the  coal  field — between  the  beds.  The  ef- 
fbot  of  this  heated  and  volcanic  mass  of  rock 
has  been  to  coke  a  coal  bed  30  ft.  beneath  it,  and 
bum  one  10  ft.  above  it  to  a  graphitic  cinder. 
The  general  effect  of  trap  intrasions  seems  to 
be  the  same  in  all  cases,  bnt  the  altered  bitu- 
minona  cool  under  such  oiroametancea  is  rather 
a  coke  than  an  anthracite,  which  differs  greatly 
in  appearance,  thon^  the  constitnents  are  the 
same.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  expluns  the  forma- 
tion of  anthracite  by  aupposing  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  altered  bitaminona  coalmetamorphoeed 
by  intense  heat,  and  of  course  by  heat  indnced 
■nbseqnent  to  the  formation  of  the  bituminous 
beds;  and  he  farther  explains  the  escape  of  the 
volatile  portion  of  the  latter  as  gaa  through 
cracks  and  openings  oaased  by  the  plication  of 
the  anthracite  strata.  Thia  plication  follows 
closely  the  general  type  of  the  eastern  paleo- 
zoic rocks,  which  are  intensely  oroshM  and 
folded  near  the  contact  of  their  edges  with  the 
tgneouH  or  granitic  rocks,  and  moch  less  plica- 
ted and  distorted  in  a  western  direction.  This 
feet  undoubtedly  led  to  the  above  theory,  which 
aeemaaanatnral  asit  isingenious;  butthefocts 
do  not  suBtun  the  theory.    IsL  The  upper  bedd 
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and  strata  are  more  dislocated,  distorted,  and 

crushed  than  the  lower  beds,  as  plainly  demon- 
strated by  the  plication  of  the  strata  on  the  apes 
of  the  leading  anticlinals  in  the  southern  field. 
2d.  The  measures  are  more  plicated  and  crushed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  this  field,  in  the  Dau- 
phin or  south  prong,  than  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity ;  yet  the  coal  of  the  latter  is  a  dense,  hard 
anthracite,  while  that  of  the  former  is  semi- 
hitnminons.  Sd.  The  heat  must  have  been 
most  intense  during  the  early  stages  of  cool 
formation.  In  view  of  these  fikcts,  it  has  re- 
centiy  been  contended  that  true  anthracite  ie 
not  a  metamorphosis  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
as  much  a  normal  creation  aa  the  bitumi- 
nous variety  itself  from  a  combination  of  its 
constitnenta  nnder  superior  heat,  however  the 
original  elements  were  produced.  (See  Coal.) 
— The  fhults  and  irregularitiee  of  the  anthra- 
oit«  beda  and  strata  are  the  result  of  crust 
movements,  and  the  plication  of  the  distorted 
and  crushed  rocks  Indicates  contraotioD,  both 
lateral  and  perpendicular,  aa  the  cause.  The 
effects  of  a  comoined  lateral  and  perpendicular 
movement  are  simply  those  which  are  evident 
in  the  plication  of  the  anthracite  beds  of  the 
southern  Pennsylvania  fields,  and  their  accom- 

Eanyiug  shales ;  bnt  the  crust  movements  have 
een  slow  end  uniform,  bending  rather  than 
breaking  the  strata,  except  in  coses  of  sharp 
foliation  of  anticlinals  or  synclinals.  Where 
the  folding  baa  been  moat  abrupt  the  strata 
are  inverted,  and  the  coal  is  crnsoed  and  par- 
tially destroyed.  The  coal  beds  thus  distorted 
are  always  subject  to  faults  of  the  peculiar 
character  described  in  the  New  England  and 
New  river  coal  fields,  as  well  aa  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Such  faults  ore  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  beds  of 
the  latter.  A  fault  ia  rarely  met  with  in  the 
great  white-ash  beds  B,  D,  and  E,  except  where 
they  are  inverted  or  serionaly  dislocated  by  the 
plicatingmovementa.  The  dislocations  of  Amer- 
ican oou  beds  are  rarely  vertical,  and  never 
to  any  great  extent,  as  in  the  English  fields, 
where  this  form  of  fault  ia  pecoliar.  The  near- 
est approach  to  thia  in  the  former  is  a  "alip" 
whicn  may  slide  one  portion  of  a  bed  over  the 
other,  or  remove  it  a  few  feet  np  or  down.  In 
the  anthracite  fields,  however,  faults  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  bituminous  flelda 
of  England  or  the  United  States,  but  tbeae  are 

Senerally  of  the  characteristia  form  peeulior  to 
ighty  plicated  strata  before  described.  There 
are,  however,  other  less  frequent  forma  of  fault, 
such  SB  the  occurrence  of  large  areas  of  soft 
carbonaceona  shale  in  place  of  the  ooal ;  land 
ribbon-like  streaks  of  rock  or  slate  in  the  com 
from  the  top  of  the  bed,  apparentiy  to  fill  s 
crack  in  the  same ;  or  the  interposition  of  rock 
and  slate  between  the  strata  of  a  bed,  dividing 
it  BO  as  to  render  valueless  sometimes  one  or 
both  diviaiona.  These  faults  do  not  affect  the 
accompanying  beds.  The  preceding  are  auch 
OS  are  strictly  denominated  faults  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  fields;  but  the  ever- varying 
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dip  of  Qie  BtTBts,  tiie  change  of  strike  tnoident 
thereto,  tmd  the  general  irregularities  of  both 
coal  bed  and  aocompanTing  strnta,  vonld  be 
denominatod  faults  in  tlie  great  bitnminoua 
fields  of  the  United  States  or  EnKlsnd.-^The 
nse  of  antfaracit«  as  a  common  tael  ia  recent. 
It  was  loDff  sappoeed  to  be  an  Inferior  kind  of 
ooid,  and  tne  creation  of  on  earlier  period  than 
the  trae  carboniferoos;  even  now  there  are  a 
few  profeesiDnal  men  who  adhere  to  this  ex- 
ploded theory.  The  first  attempts  to  nse  it  as 
fliel  were  as  a  sabstitnte  for  wood  or  the  fi«e- 


u  in  the  case  of  anthracite.  On  acooont  of  this 
difficulty  of  ignition,  and  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  the  best  metnods  of  adng  it, 
anthracite  was  slow  to  be  appreciated.  In  181S 
it  was  considered  inferior  In  Wales,  and  was  bnt 
little  used  for  anj  purpose ;  and  though  known 
and  tested  as  a  valuable  fiiel  in  tiie  United 
States  arsenal  at  Oarlisle,  Pa.,  in  1TT6,  and  bj 
Emiths  on  the  Snsqiiehaana  generally  even  at 
an  earlier  date,  it  woe  only  in  1812  that  it  was 
BoooessftiUj  nsed  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  the 
mode  of  bnming  it  was  discovered  by  accident 
The  genera]  trade  oniy  commences  with  a  few 
tons  in  1820.  (SeeUble.)  At  first  the  increase 
of  oonsnmption  was  slow,  but  so  soon  as  its  nse 
and  advantages  became  generally  nnderstooil, 
it  assumed  the  first  place  m  the  list  of  combus- 
tibles. For  household  pnrposes  it  is  preferred 
not  only  on  aoconnt  of  its  cleanliness  and  the 
absence  of  smoke  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  bitu- 
men, but  also  on  acconnt  of  its  durability  and 
long  oontinned  and  uniform  heat  For  war 
steamers,  where  the  conspicnons  smoke  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  is  exceedingly  objectionable  dur- 
ing hostile  movements,  anthracite  has  been 
fcBy  tested  and  found  superior,  not  only  becanee 
of  the  absence  of  smoke,  bnt  of  its  good  steam- 
prodnciog  qualities,  its  dnration  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  the  consequent  mMntenanoe  of 
a  steady  nniform  st«ain  power.  For  the  eco- 
nomical combustion  oi  anthradt«  a  strong 
draught  rather  thou  an  abundant  supply  of  air 
is  required.  In  common  use,  however,  where 
chimney  draught  is  ordinarily  eniployed,  these 
two  requirements  are  antagonistic,  as  far  as 
economy  is  concerned.  To  obt^  a  draught 
ctroQg  enough  to  pass  sufficient  air  through  the 
eools,  a  high  and  hot  chimney  is  required, 
which  absorbs  and  carries  off  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  caloric  from  furnaces  as  commonly 
constructed.  The  coal  is  rarely  burned  to 
carbonic  acid  by  direct  combustion  in  this  man- 
ner, but  rather  to  carbonic  oxide,  which  ie  lost, 
and  more  than  half  the  fuel  ia  thus  wasted. 
The  first  or  direct  combustion,  producing  car- 
bonic oxide,  generatesabout  1800°  C,  while  the 
carbonic  oxide  is  capable  of  producing  over 
2100°  0.  of  heat  in  addition ;  but  when  anthra- 
dte  is  burned  to  carbonic  acid  direct  in  properly 
oonstmoted  gas-burning  furnaces,  the  tempera- 
tnre  is  increased  to  3400°  C.  The  volume  of 
beetor  total  heating  eSectia,  however,  in  favor 


of  carbonic  oxide  as  fhel,  and  it  would  be  orach 
more  economical  and  generally  nseftil  to  con- 
vert anthramto  or  bltmninous  coal  to  carbonic 
oxide  before  using  it  as  a  AieL  In  the  blast 
fiimace,  however,  where  anthracite  is  preemi- 
nent, the  coal  must  be  used  in  its  solid  coudi' 
tion ;  but  here,  in  well  constructed  ftimaoes, 
the  total  heating  effect  of  the  coal  is  ntilized. 
But  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  anthracite  is  a 


thracito  cannot  be  nsed  in  the  present  state  of 
the  arte  for  the  prodaction  of  illuminating  gaa. 
Where  a  long  hot  flame  is  required,  aa  in  pud- 
dling fiimaces,  hydrogenous  ooal  is  more  avail- 
able; andfor  welding  heats,  where  hollow  fires 
are  denrahle,  the  latter  class  of  coal  is  also  nsed. 
But  under  proper  combuation,  anthracite,  an 
the  purest  form  of  carbon  available  for  fiiel, 
will  yield  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other 
kind  of  iiiel. — The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of 
anthracite  for  the  production  of  iron  is  in  1826, 
when  a  small  furnace  built  under  the  direction 
of  Ueesrs.  White  and  Hazard  of  the  Lehigh  coal 
company,  near  Hauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  was  tried 
with  anthracite  and  cold  blast;  but,  tliongfa 
several  pigs  of  anthracite  iron  were  made, 
the  Aimeee  chilled  and  the  attempt  proved  a 
failure.  Several  other  experiments  were  made 
both  on  the  Lehigh  and  tne  Schuylkill,  whicb 
were  successful  in  the  production  of  anthracite 
iron,  but  failed  of  practical  results.  Attempts 
had  been  made  prior  to  this  time  to  use  anthra- 
cite for  the  production  of  iron  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  Wales ;  but  nothing  defimte  is  gnea 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  these  experiments  until 
alter  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neil- 
son  in  1881.  or  its  more  general  use  in  1888. 
Ur.  David  Thomas  thai  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  anthracite  with  hot  blast,  and  induced  hie 
employer  to  try  the  experiment.  A  coke  ftir- 
nace  was  accordingly  altered  during  1886,  and 

Provided  with  a  hot-blast  arrangement ;  and  in 
ebmary,  1887,  anthracite  iron  was  success- 
fully made  in  Wales  for  the  first  time.  In  1887 
the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company,  at- 
tracted by  the  success  of  the  Welsh  fumooe, 
sent  one  of  their  directors  to  Wales,  who  en- 
gaged Mr.  Thomas  to  start  a  furnace  on  the 
L^igh,  which  was  successftilly  accomplished  in 
June,  1889,  The  "  Pioneer  Furnace  "  at  Potte- 
ville,  built  by  William  Lyman  of  Boston,  had 
been  put  in  blast  a  few  months  previous,  after 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Thomas.  For  this  Mr. 
Lyman  was  awarded  a  premium  of  $6,000 
which  had  been  offered  by  Burd  Patterson  of 
Pottsville  and  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  profitable  production  of  anthracite  iron, 
and  which  was  paid  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Mt.  Carbon  early  in  1840.  Since  then  the 
Thomas  and  Crane  iron  works  on  the  Lehigh 
have  grown  to  mammoth  establishments,  and 
are  now  capable  of  producing  100,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum ;  and  tiie  total  annual 
production  of  anthrarate  iron  has  now  (1878) 
reached  875,000  tons. 
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and  /iopfi,  form),  tbose  who  believe  that  Gi 
poaseMea  ft  fatunen  sh&pa.  Aadioa,  a  871100  laj- 
man  (UO),  taught  that  God  emendaU^  exuts  in 
haman  form,  and  opposed  the  aathorit^  of  the 
clergf.  He  was  ezoommnnicated,  and  his  sect 
^■^tpeared  after  abont  a  oentur?.  la  the  10th 
oentnrjr  aDthropomorphism  was  revived,  but 


Sort  of  Fraace,  department  of  AlpeB^Maritimee, 
uilt  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  Meditei- 
ranean,  15  m.  S.V.  of  Nice;  pop.  in  ISSe, 
S,sa9.  It  haa  fortificaUoni  erected  b;  Venban 
and  some  Roman  antiqnitieB,  iaolnding  an  aqae- 
dnot  in  mod  preservation.  The  chief  indnstrj 
and  trade  are  in  salted  flsh,  dried  frnita,  wine, 
ud  olive  oQ.  The  town  was  founded  bj  the 
Greeks  of  Maaailia  (Uareeillea)  in  the  4th  oen- 
torj  B.  0.  Under  the  Bmnans  it  was  a  mili- 
tarj  station  and  an  important  seat  of  oommeroe, 
but  it  was  rained  b;  the  harharians  and  Sara- 
oens.  In  later  times  it  was  Btroof^r  fortified, 
and  snooeMftiUjr  withsbxtd  a  uege  <a  the  Eng- 
lish and  Impenalists  in  1746. 

UIHSLM,  in  chemistrj,  an^  substance  ca- 
pable of  elinunating  the  ezceea  of  ohlorine  or  of 
n«e  hntoohloTons  acid  left  in  goods  and  paper 
aftar  the  proows  of  bleaching  by  chloride  of 
Hme.  Seroral  agents  can  be  employed,  and 
they  generott;  act  by  converdng  the  chlorine 
into  an  innocoons  salt.  One  of  the  first  sub- 
stance*  employed  for  this  pnrpose  was  the  sul- 
phite and  bisulphite  of  soda  pat«nt«d  by  Henry 
Donkin  in  1S47.  In  1668  these  salts  were 
anperseded  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  whioh 
ha*  now  become  ^e  principal  antiohior  of 
oommerce.  Sulphide  of  caloinm,  prepared  by 
boiling  mlphnr  with  milk  of  lime,  has  also 
been  used  as  an  antichlor;  BO  likewise  has  a 
■olatioD  of  protochloride  of  tin  in  hydroclilorio 
acid.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  b  neoes- 
aary,  after  the  completion  of  the  bleaching  pro- 
ceas,  to  add  carbonate  of  sodiam,  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  ftee  hydroohtoric  add,  which 
wonld  otherwise  act  as  ii^uriously  as  the  free 
ohloiine  iteelt  The  precipitate  of  oxide  of  tin 
thereby  produoed  ie  quite  white  and  soft,  and 
does  Dot  interfere  with  the  mbsequent  stages 
ot  the  paper  mannfacture.  Goal  gas  wee  ^so 
naed  as  an  antiohior  in  paper  making  as  early 
■a  1818,  bnt  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  the 
agents  mentiooed  above.  The  products  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  (or  hypochlorons 
scad)  on  snlphiteor  hyposulphite  of  sodium  are 
■nlphate  and  chloride  of  sodiam,  tioth  of  which 
nre  innocRous  and  easily  removed  by  washing. 
iimCBKISr  (Gr.  Avrf,  against,  or  in  place  of, 
and  ZpterSt,  Christ),  a  term  which  ooonra  five 
times  in  this  Bible,  but  only  in  the  fir*t  and 
■eoond  epistles  of  John.  These  passages  recog- 
nize the  previous  teaching  that  "Antichrist 


shall  come:"  dedare  the  existence  even  then 
of  "many  AnIJchriata,"  who  "went  ont  fnxn" 
the  Christians,  but  "were  not  of"  them;  and 

aharacteriie  as  an  Antichrist  him  "  that  de- 
nieth  the  Father  and  the  Bon,"  or  "confess- 
eth  not  tliat  Jeans  Christ  is  oome  in  the  fieah." 
Most  inter|iTetera  identify  Antichrist  with  the 
"  man  of  am  "  (3  Thew.  iL  8) ;  many  also  with 
the  "  little  horn  "  of  Daniel'a  fourth  beast  and 
the  "  king  of  fierce  countenance,"  with  the 
Apooalyptia  twast  and  false  prophet,  and  with 
the  falaa  Chriata  and  false  propheta  foretold 
in  Uatt  xziv.  &,  11 ;  bet  aU  theae  are  con- 
troverted pointa.  The  numerous  representa- 
tions of  Antichrist  given  by  Biblical  critics  and 
theolo^ana  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing five  heads:  1.  An  individual  yet  future, 
ThuB  moat  of  the  early  Christian  lathens  rep- 
resent the  "many  Antiohrists  "  of  the  apostle's 
day  OS  forenmnerB  or  types  of  a  terrible  future 
Antichrist — a  person  (of^  the  tribe  of  Dan,  ao- 
cording  to  Aretaa,  Bede,  &c.)  armed  with  Ba- 
tanio  powers  (Satan  himself  say  some) — who 
ia  to  come  just  1>efore  the  fin^  and  glorioua 
appearance  of  Ohriat,  aod  then  to  be  deatroyed 
by  Christ.  2.  A  polity  or  system.  Thus  the 
Waldenses,  Wyoliffltea,  reformera  of  the  18th 
centnry,  and  otbera,  make  Antichrist  to  be  the 
papal  syatem,  or  the  pope  as  representing  the 
Roman  Oatholio  polity;  others,  imperial  or  pa- 
gan Rome ;  others,  Mohammedanism,  or  popery 
and  Mohanimedaniam,  or  Judtusm  and  pagan 
Rome  and  papal  Rome,  &c  8.  An  individual 
already  past.  Thus  Antiohrist  has  been  found 
by  different  Roman  Oatholio  and  Protestant 
exporitors  in  one  or  another  heathen  emperor 
of  Borne,  Jewish  leader,  false  Mea^ah,  or 
heresiarch.  4.  A  class  united  in  oppoution  to 
OhriaL  This  opinion,  held  by  Beng^  Hao- 
km^ht,  Bishop  worduworth,  &o.,  makes  Anti- 
christ a  colleotive  term,  equivalent  to  the 
"many  Antichrists"  of  1  John  ii.  IS,  or  the 
embodiment  or  repreeentative  of  a  limited  or 
nnlimited  class  of  those  who  set  themselves  up 
against  Christ,  as  the  falae  prophets  or  teachers 
about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
or  all  false  teachers  in  every  age,  or  the  partic- 
ular class  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
or  all  heretics,  &o.  6.  An  evil  principle  per- 
sonified. This  opinion,  held  by  Eoppe,  Nitzach, 
and  others,  is  naturally  connected  with  the 
view  Uiat  Satan  is  not  a  person,  but  only  evil 

Sersonified, — It  may  ba  added  that  Jewish  rah* 
inical  books  describe  Antichrist  mider  thk 
name  of  Armillua,  who,  it  is  said,  will  defeat 
and  slay  the  Messiah  Ben  Joseph,  bnt  will  him- 
self be  defeated  and  slain  by  Messiah  Ben 
David ;  and  that  Mohammedan  tradititma  rep- 
resent the  Jewish  MesMoh  Ben  David  as  him- 
self Al-D^al  (Antichrist),  who  will  be  slain 

ANTlCOSn,  an  nncnltivated  island  in  the  gulf 
of  SL  Lawrence,  120  m.  long  and  80  m.  wide 
in  the  centre,  narrowing  toward  both  ends. 
It  divides  the  gulf  into  a  N.  and  a  S.  ohanneL 
The  E.  point  is  m  hit.  49°  6'  N.,  Ion.  82°  W. ;  the 
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W.  point  in  laL  49'  48',  Jon.  M°  SB'.  Along  a 
great  part  of  the  coast  tJiere  is  a  dan^rons  belt 
of  reeiB  uncovered  at  low  tide.  There  are  two 
harbors  comparativelj  safe  at  all  times ;  one  at 
Gramache  or  EHice  bay,  near  the  W.  end,  and 
the  other  at  Fox  bay  on  the  northwest  The 
coast  tine  on  the  8.  side  rises  from  20  to  30 
feet  above  the  water ;  on  the  N.  a  sncoession  of 
ridge-like  elevations,  separated  by  depressions, 
rise  from  300  to  GOO  feet.  On  the  S.  side  there 
are  excellent  peat  boda  60  m.  in  length  and  2 
in  width,  with  a  depth  of  from  S  to  10  feet, 
uid  marl  beds  of  oonsiderablethickDeea.  Tbere 
are  three  lighthonses  on  the  island. 

AVnCTRA.  L  An  ancient  cit;  of  southern 
ThesBidj,  on  the  Sperchens,  famoaa  for  produo- 
ing  the  best  hellebore,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  a  care  for  madness.  IL  A  oity 
of  Phoois  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  also  cele* 
brated  for  the  production  of  hellebore.  The 
Anticjrsaans  are  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  their  city  by  Philip  of  Macedon  after  the 
cloee  of  Che  saored  war.  It  was  token  in  a 
Bobseqnent  age  by  the  Boman  general  Ltevinus, 
and  given  up  by  him  to  the  jftoliana  It  was 
occupied  dnring  the  Uaoedonian  war  by  the 
consul  Flomininns,  for  the  sake  of  its  harbor, 
which  afforded  a  seoore  retreat  for  the  Homan 
fleet  The  site  of  Anticyra  is  still  discernible 
on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gnlf,  and  known 
as  Aspro  Bpitia,  or  "the  white  bonBes." 

AimiKITES  (Gr.  Avrf,  against,  and  iiSivai,  to 
give),  a  term  formerly  used  to  signify  reme- 
dies or  preservatives  agunst  aickness,  bat  now 
HWlied  only  to  means  for  connteracting  the 
effect  of  poisons.  To  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
poisoning  substance,  to  hinder  its  absorption, 
or  to  connteract  its  effects,  are  the  general  re- 
snlts  to  be  sought  for.  The  first  of  these  ob- 
jects is  attained,  when  the  poison  is  in  the 
stomach,  either  by  the  stomach  pump  or  an 
emetic.  If  a  stomach  pnmp  is  not  at  hand,  an 
ordinary  elastic  syringe  with  a  stomach  tube 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  washing  and  pump- 
ing out  the  stomach. '  The  best  emetics  are 
those  which  act  rapidly,  especially  mustard. 
which  is  almost  always  at  hand,  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol),  or  sulphate  of  zino  (white 
vitriol),  the  vomiting  being  encouraged  and  kept 
np  by  tickling  the  fauces,  giving  large  draughts 
of  warm  water,  An.  If  the  poison  has  been 
thrown  into  or  under  the  skin,  aa  by  the  bites 
of  serpents  or  mad  dogs,  or  wounds  from  poi- 
soned weapons,  it  may  be  sucked  out  by  the 
month  or  a  cupping  glass;  the  wounded  part 
may  be  excised,  or  a  ligature  placed  so  as  to 
hinder  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Fayrer's  elaborate  eiperimente  have 
shown  that  these  procedures,  to  be  of  any 
avail,  must  be  put  in  force  with  the  nbnost 
promptness,  unce  only  a  few  seconds  suffice 
for  the  poison  of  vkiomous  serpents  to  enter 
the  circolatioD.  The  cauterization  of  such 
wounds  either  with  the  hot  irim  or  powerful 
chemical  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  nitrat«  of 
nlver,  and  ammonia,  has  berak  practised. — 
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Ifany  Bobstances  may  be  rendered  inscdiible  or 
comparatively  inert  in  the  stomach  by  appro- 
priate chemical  reagents.  Strong  acids  may 
be  neutralized  by  magnesia,  chtdk,  or  sow; 
caustio  alkalies  by  vinegar.  We  may  use  for 
arsenio  freshly  precipitated  sesquioiide  of  iron, 
which  every  druggist  shoold  have  the  materials 
at  hand  for  preparing  at  short  notice.  That 
which  has  been  kept  under  water,  or  the  so- 
called  Bubcarbonate,  may  be  used  in  case  the 
first  is  not  ready.  The  light  magnesia,  or  freshly 
precipitated  gdatinous  magnesia,  has  also  been 
used.  A  mixture  of  chalk  and  castor  oil,  of 
the  consistence  of  cream,  is  said  to  envelop  the 
particles  of  arsenio  still  adherent  to  the  stom- 
ach after  it  has  been  washed,  and  render  them 
harmless.  For  bichloride  of  mercury,  albumen 
(eggs),  gluten  (wheat  flour),  or  caaeine  (milk) 
may  be  used,  but  should  at  once  be  followed 
by  an  emetic,  aa  the  precipitate  formed  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble.  Wiu  lead  and  baryta, 
sulphates  form  insoluble  precipitates;  with 
sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc  carbonate  of  soda, 
ana  with  oxalic  acid  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 
may  be  used.  The  vegetable  astringents  (galls, 
tannic  acid,  strong  tea),  and  also  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potas^um,  form  insoluble 
precipitates  with  some  of  the  alkaloids. — The 
antidotes  which  fulfil  the  third  indication,  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  poisons,  are  not  so  well 
determined.  Inflammation  from  irritant  pen- 
sons  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
Opium  narcotism  is  to  be  treated  by  external 
irritanto,  such  as  cold  afiHision  or  forced  ezeroise 
and  strong  coffee.  The  efficacy  of  belladonna 
as  an  antidote  to  opium,  and  fie»  tena,  is  not 
established.  For  nmssio  acid  ammonia  may 
be  cautiously  used.  The  symptoms  of  nnx 
vomica  and  strychnia  may  be  partially  con- 
trolled by  chloroform,  chloral  (if  there  ia  time 
for  it  to  act),  or  bromide  of  potaasinm.  Aco- 
nite has  been  proposed.  Aconite  poisoning 
calls  for  stimuli,  aa  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

ANTIEIIM,  Battle  tf,  fought  by  the  national 
army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen.  George  B. 
McCleilan,  and  the  confederate  army  of  North 
Yii^inio,  nnder  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee,  between 
Sharpsburg  and  the  Antietam  creek,  on  af- 
fluent of  the  Potomac  river,  Sept  16  and  17, 
IMS.  After  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  the  seven  days'  fighting  on  the  line 
of  the  Chickahominy,  the  co^ederates  prepared 
for  an  invasion  of  Maryland,  worsted  Pope'e 
army  at  Cedar  Mountain,  in  the  second  battie  of 
Bull  Hun,  and  at  Chantilly,  crossed  the  Potomao 
near  Leesbnrg,  and  concentrated  their  forces 
at  Frederick.  Meanwhile  the  national  army 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Harrison's  landing 
and  consolidated  at  Washington  with  Pope's 
command,  and  the  whole,  nnder  McCleilan, 
moved  ont  to  meet  Lee.  The  right  wing,  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  and  Sth  corps,  was  under 
Bnmwde;  the  centre,  composed  of  the  2d  and 
12th  corps,  was  under  Sumner;  and  the  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  Sth  corps,  wsa  nnder 
Fra^lin.     Tn  this  order  McCleilan  marched 
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hr  tlie  Sockville  turnpike,  the  riglit  wing  of 
hu  annjr  extending  toward  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  the  left  toward  the  Potomac. 
Hia  advanoed  guard  entered  Frederick  as  the 
confederate  rear  gnard  was  leaving  iL  At  this 
place,  on  Sept.  12,  he  bec«me  acquainted, 
with  the  diBpoeition  of  Lee's  forces,  as  well  as 
witli  his  inunediate  ptan&,  through  a  copy  of 
Lee's  marching  orders  which  one  of  the  con- 
federate oommanders  had  inadvertently  left 
behind  him.  Lee,  having  captured  all  the  ont- 
Ivio^  detachments  of  the  national  anaj,  in- 
dnding  that  in  the  strongliold  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  thns  secured  his  communication 
with  Richmond,  concentrated  all  hia  available 
fbrce^  ohoosiog  his  position  in  front  of  Sharps- 
barg,  m  the  angle  between  the  Potomac,  which 
covered  hia  rear,  and  the  Aatietam,  whose 
deep  bed  and  precipitous  sides  covered  his 
front.  Lee's  line,  forming  almost  a  semicircle 
about  the  village,  covered  all  the  roads  con- 
centrating at  that  place ;  its  right  wing  rested 
on  the  heights  dominating  t^e  creek,  and 
stretched  along  it,  sweeping  all  the  cTosaings 
for  more  than  half  a  mile;  tne  centre  occupied 
the  open  fields  and  patches  of  wood  eiteDoing 
to  the  Hageretown  road,  and  the  left  rested 
npon    the  Potomac.     UcOlellan's    army  ap- 

(iroacbed  the  battlefield  along  the  turnpike 
eading  from  Keedysville  to  Sharpshnrg,  his 
main  body  going  into  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Antietam  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  16. 
Ko  fighting  took  plaoe  on  this  day.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  16th  was  passed  in  haradesa 
cannonading,  bat  late  in  the  afternoon  McClet- 
Ian  threw  forward  Hooker's  corps,  with  orders 
to  force  a  passage  of  the  Antietam  by  the 
upper  one  of  the  foar  stone  bridges  spanning 
tae  creek  in  that  neighborhood.  This  bridge, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  confederat«  line, 
hod  been  left  undefended,  and  Hooker's  cross- 
ing was  therefore  qnickly  and  easily  made. 
Pushing  forward  at  once  throagh  a  narrow 
piece  of  woods,  he  soon  struck  the  confederate 
left  under  Hood,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
terminating  with  nightfall,  in  his  favor,  his 
corps  rested  on  their  arms  near  the  Hagere-' 
t«wn  road,  almost  in  contact  with  the  enemy's 
line.  This  advance  served  to  place  one  corps 
of  18,000  men  in  a  good  podtion  to  give  battle 
as  well  as  to  uncover  the  other  crosdnga  of 
the  Antietam  as  far  down  as  the  Keedysville 
road,  thos  rendering  it  easy  for  McCleUan  to 
secure  his  initiatory  movement,  by  sending 
Mansfield's  12th  cottw,  under,  cover  of  dark- 
ness, to  strengthen  Hooker.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17tb  the  disposition  of  the  combatants 
was  as  follows :  Lee  s  position  was  substantial' 
ly  unchanged;  his  entire  army,  estimated  at 
about  66,000  strong,  was  formed  in  a  semi- 
circular line  covering  the  roods  converging  at 
Sharpsborg.  Hooker's  and  Mansfield's  corps 
of  MoOIellan's  army  had  crossed  the  Antiet^ 
and  held  advanced  pontions  on  the  extreme 
right;  Sumner's  corps  held  itself  in  readiness 
to  cross ;  Porter's  corps  was  in  reserve,  oover- 
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ing  the  EeedysnUe  bridge,  but  separated  fhnn 
the  enemy  by  the  creek ;  and  Bumside's  corps 
occupied  the  extreme  left,  and  was  also  sep- 
arated from  the  confederate  position  by  the 
Antietam.  The  aggregate  strength  of  these 
corps  was  about  86,000  men;  but  being  partly 
on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other  side  of  a 
stream  wluch  could  hardly  be  crossed  any- 
where except  by  a  bridge,  and  which  was 
partionlarly  easy  to  drfend,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Union  army  counted  but  for 
little  in  the  bloody  conftiot  which  followed. 
UcOlellan's  plan  was  for  Hooker  and  Mans- 
field, supported  by  Sumner^  to  attack  the  con- 
federate line,  and  engage  it  so  closely  as  to 
pemut  Bnmdde,  advancing  dmultaneonsly.  to 
force  a  passage  at  the  lower  bridge,  and  uins 
unite  all  the  corps  except  the  reserve  on  ihe 
further  side  of  the  Antietam,  with  their  entire 
strength  available  for  the  final  stmggle.  Hook- 
er's corps  held  a  position  close  to  tlie  enemy's 
line,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  be^  skir- 
mishing almost  as  soon  as  it  was  li^t.  Aft«r 
gaining  some  slight  advantages  it  attacked 
with  great  fury,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  Lee's 
left  onder  Jackson  backward  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  before  it  received  the  slightest  check. 
Hooker  gave  his  men  a  short  breathing  spell, 
and  dashed  forward  again ;  bnt  his  divisions 
were  already  fatigued  aa  well  as  greatly  shal^ 
tered  by  their  Moody  work.  Meeting  the  ' 
reserves  of  the  enemy's  leil,  they  were  in  turn 
driven  back  to  the  poution  from  which  they 
advanced  less  than  an  hour  before,  notwith- 
standing Mansfield  hod  in  the  mean  time  has- 
tened forward  to  join  in  the  oonfiict.  This 
gallant  veteran  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  regain 
the  ground  lost  by  Hooker,  and,  although 
aided  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  reserve  artil- 
lery of  the  Union  army,  stationed  near  the 
Keedysville  bridge,  his  corps  was  also  forced 
to  retire  to  the  poution  from  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced, HcClellan  now  ordered  Sumner  to 
advance,  and  this  resolute  commander  occofd- 
ingly  made  his  appearance  on  the  battlefield 
abont  9  o'clock,  and  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
parade  moved  his  cents  of  fonr  dividons 
agunst  the  confederate  hue,  over  a  part  of  the 
field  somewhat  to  the  left  of  that  covered  by 
Hooker  and  Uandeld,  but  directed  mdnly 
ag^nst  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the  Dunker 
church  on  the  Hagerstown  road.  The  con- 
federates, having  had  time  to  rec^fy  and 
strengthen  their  lines,  received  this  formidable 
attack  with  steadiness ;  but  so  fierce  was  the 
onset  of  Sumner's  right  division  under  Sedg- 
wick, that  the  confederate  division  confronting 
him  was  driven  back  into  and  beyond  the 
woods,  when  it  was  strongly  roEnforced  by 
troops  which  had  arrived  upon  the  field  on^ 
that  morning.  The  confederates  now  made  a 
spirited  counter  attack,  directing  their  move- 
ment mainly  ogunst  Sedgwick,  who  was  in 
echelon  with  the  other  divisions  of  Sumner's 
corps,  and  therefbre  poorly  supported  by  them. 
The  fighting  which  ensned  was  characterized 
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hj  the  greatest  bravery,  but  when  it  ceased 
Sumner's  entire  corps  wts  aJso  defeated,  and 
tbe  enemy's  line  completely  restored.  By  H 
o'clock  half  of  the  Union  army  and  nearly  all 
of  the  confederate  army  had  been  eng^ed. 
The  latter,  standing  in  a  close  and  compact 
line,  on  its  own  chosen  gronnd,  had  been  able 
to  act  as  a  unit,  while  the  former  at  the  out- 
Btart  was  divided  by  the  Antietam,  and  had 
spent  its  force  in  gaUant  but  disconnected  at- 
tacks, resulting  in  defeat  by  detul,  accom- 
panied by  an  imraense  loss  of  life.  Had  Lee 
known  at  any  time  durins  the  afternoon  the 
extent  of  the  ii^nry  he  had  indicted  npon 
the  right  wing  of  the  Union  army,  and  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doobted 
that  he  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory 
notwithstanding  the  timely  arrival  of  Franklin's 
corps  on  that  part  of  the  field.  Neither  Bum- 
side's  nor  Porter's  corps  had  yet  been  seriously 
engaged,  although  the  former  had  been  ordered 
to  attack  simultaneously  with  the  other  corps. 
His  faUore  to  carry  the  bridge  in  his  front  and 
to  effect  a  lodgment  beyond  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  swept  by  the  sharpshooters  of 


confederate  position  here  was  very  strong,  and, 
bdng  covered  by  the  Antietam,  almost  entire- 
ly impassable  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  was 
practically  nnassailable.  Bumside  advanced 
promptly  as  ordered,  but  his  foremost  troops 
encountered  such  a  galling  fire  that  they  could 
not  even  reach  the  bridge,  much  less  carry  it. 
After  several  hours'  delay  Bnmside  succeeded 
in  throwing  one  brigade  across  the  creek  by  a 
ford  which  bad  been  discovered  some  distance 
below,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  in  his  front, 
and  permitting  the  main  body  of  bis  corps  to 
cross  by  the  bridge  and  to  secure  a  good  por- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek.  After 
reforming  his  lines  Bumside  advanced,  car- 
ried the  heights  beyond,  and  pressed  back 
the  enemy's  right  several  hundred  yards;  but 
his  attack  not   being  supported   by  detach- 


driven  back  almost  to  the  creek,  as  the  other 
corps  had  been.  Night  ended  the  conflict 
with  both  armies  concentrated  and  confront- 
izig  each  other  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  Antie- 
tam. On  the  latb  McClellan  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive. During  the  day  he  recuived  the  re- 
enforcement  of  two  strong  divisions  under 
Humphreys  and  Conch,  and  then  resolved  to 
attack  the  next  day;  but  meantime  Lee  had 
mode  good  his  retreat  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac.  McClellan's  loss  in  tliis  action  was 
2,010  killed,  9,416  wounded,  and  1 ,043  missing ; 
total,  13,469.  Lee's  army,  having  fought  on  the 
defensive  throughout,  and  frequently  nnder  cov- 
er, ie  estimat«d  by  confederate  writers  to  have 
lost  only  about  9,000.  This  battle  was  follow- 
ed rather  by  negative  than  positive  military  re- 
sults. Tlie  confederate  army  retired  to  Vir- 
ginia and  assumed  a  defensive  attitude;  the 
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people  of  ITarjland  did  not  rise  in  rebellion, 
and  the  national  capital  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tht  invauers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  political  measure  which  followed  it  waa 
positive  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if 
Gen,  Lee  was  driven  back  from  Maryland,  he 
would  crown  the  result  by  issoing  a  proclama- 
tion abolishing  slavery,  which  was  done,  at 
least  conditionally,  on  the  22d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1802. 

A.NTIGONE,  one  of  the  tragic  characters  in 
the  Greek  legends,  a  daughter  of  (Edipua  by 
his  mother  Jocasta.  When  CEdipns,  after  dis- 
covering that  he  had  killed  his  father  and  mar- 
ried his  mother,  put  out  his  eyes  in  despair 
and  went  to  Attica,  Antigone  guided  him  on 
the  way  and  attended  on  him  till  his  death. 
Slie  then  returned  to  Thebes,  where  Htemon, 
son  of  the  tyrant  Creon,  became  enamored  of 
her.  The  brothers  of  Antigone,  Polynices  and 
Eteoclea,  having  fallen  in  the  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thebes,  and  she  having  attempted  to 
bnry  Polynices  in  defiance  of  an  edict  of  Creon, 
the  tyrant  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive  or  to 
be  shnt  ap  in  a  cave,  and  Hfemon  slsw  himself 
by  her  side.  The  story  of  Antigone  was  a 
favorite  subject  with  the  great  tragio  poets  of 
Greece,  and  is  told  with  some  variations. 

MTICOKTS.  I.  The  Cyclops  (so  called  from 
having  lost  an  eye  in  battle),  a  Uacedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  sabse- 
quently  king  of  Asia,  stain  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia  in  SOI  B.  C.  At  the  dis- 
tribution of  Alexander's  empire,  Antigonos 
received  as  his  share  the  greater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Attacked  by  Per- 
diccoa,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Antip- 
ater,  regent  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  On 
the  death  of  Perdiccaa  m  Egypt  (321),  An- 
tipater  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Asiatio 
provinces,  Antigonns  had  Susiana  added  to 
Lis  former  dominions,  and  to  him  was  commit- 
ted the  charge  of  annihilating  Enmenes,  the 
ally  of  Perdiccas.  By  bribing  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, Antigonns  guned  a  virtory  over  Eumenea 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  foriresa  of  Nora  in 
Cappadocia.  In  the  mean  time  Antipater  died 
(319),  and  Antigonns  in  his  turn  began  to  as- 
pire to  that  universal  dominion  at  which  Per- 
diccas had  aimed.  First  destroying  Eamenes 
(316),  he  occupied  8usa,  the  Perdan  capit^ 
and  wrested  Babylonia  from  Seleucus.  A  co- 
alition vsis  now  formed  against  him  by  Selea- 
cus,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Lysimachns  of  Thrace, 
and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater;  hut  An- 
tigonns, with  the  aid  of  Aristodemus  of  Mile- 
tus, succeeded  in  combining  many  of  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  in  his  support,  and,  though  Seleu- 
cus recovered  Babylonia,  the  Macedonian  gar- 
risons were  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus; 
Eubceo,  Thebes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phoris 
and  Locris.  After  a  truce  of  one  year,  during 
which  Cassander  murdered  Bosaua  and  tlie 
young  Alexander  (311),  the  war  broke  out 
again.    The  restored  Athenian  democracy  paid 
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to  Antigonna  and  his  son  DemetrioB  Folioroetee 
extravagant  hoaora.  Having  defeated  Ptolemy 
in  a  eea  fight  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus  {80fl),  An- 
tigonns  tlirew  off  the  pretence  hitherto  kept 
np  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  that  they 
vero  holding  merely  for  his  heirs,  and  as- 
BDined  the  title  of  king.  Ptolemy,  Lysimaohas, 
and  Seleacns  immediately  called  tberaaclves 
kinss  also.  Cosaander,  general  of  Macedonia, 
held  hack  a  little  longer,  but  soon  followed. 
Cassander,  driven  oat  of  Greece  by  Bemetrius 
(303),  now  formed  a  le^ne  against  Antigonas 
with  Selencns  and  Ptolemy.  In  August,  801, 
the  annies  met  at  Ipsns.  Antigonns  and  his 
eon  had  upward  of  70,000  foot,  10,000  horse, 
and  7G  elephants;  the  ooalition  had  84,000 
foot,  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  130 
armed  chariots.  Demetrius  defeated  Antio- 
chlu^  the  son  of  Beleucus,  hnt  pressed  him  too 
fer  in  pnrsuit,  so  that  Selenous  cut  him  off. 
The  Tbracian  archers  of  Lysimachus  broke  the 
centre,  where  Antigonns,  now  at  the  age  of  81, 
was  commanding.  Ue  would  not  flee,  saying 
Demetrius  would  come  and  help  him,  and  died 
on  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  the  victory  to 
those  who  represented  the  principle  of  a  bsl- 
Knoe  of  power  in  the  world.  Il>  AitlgMW  G^ 
utia,  king  of  Macedonia,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Demetnus  Polioroetes,  bom 
in  810  B.  C,  died  ahonC  240.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  received  his  surname  from  his  native 
Tillage  of  Gona  or  Gonni  in  Theasaly.  When 
his  &ther  was  captive  in  the  hands  of  Selen- 
cns, king  of  Babylon,  Gonatas  offered  to  take 
his  place.  The  affairs  of  Macedonia  having 
&llea  into  confusion  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Qanls,  Ptolemy  Oeraunus  having  been  slain  by 
them,  and  Soethenes  having  died,  Antigonns 
entered  Macedonia  with  a  small  force,  drove 
ont  the  Gauls,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Ka- 
cedoniana  as  their  king,  277  B.  0.  Bat 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirna,  eipeUed  him  in 
STS,  and  he  fled  to  the  Peloponnesus.  On 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus  shortly  afterward  he 
recovered  Macedonia,  was  again  expelled  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  again  rein- 
stated  by  bis  own  son  Demetrius.  Nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  his  subsequent  reign  is  his  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  formation  of  ute  Aoheean 
league,  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius 11.  Ill,  lillgeBU  D«Ma,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, bom  in  280  B.  0.,  died  in  220.  His  sur- 
name was  given  him  to  signify  that  he  was 
always  promising  gifts  which  he  never  gave. 
He  was  an  illegitimate  grandson  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  in  229  was  named  guardian  of 
Philip,  the  young  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  whose 
widow  he  married.  The  Macedonian  nation 
preferred  his  rule  on  account  of  his  military 
tslenta,  and  chose  him  to  he  their  king.  He 
was  auccesafiil  m  his  wars  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Dardanian,  Thessalian,  and  Mcesian  re- 
rolts.  In  the  affiura  of  the  Peloponnesus  he  took 
the  part  of  Aratus  and  the  Acfatean  league 
agmnst  Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans.  He  de- 
feated Cleomenes  decisively  at  Sellasia  in  221, 
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and  took  the  city  of  Sparta,  hot  was  recalled 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Illjnana,  whom  he  defeated. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  ward  Philip  V,  IV. 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  the  last  of  the  AsmO' 
neaos,  bom  in  80  B.  C,  died  in  8S.  He  was 
the  son  of  Aristobnlus  tl,,  and  was  made  pris' 
oner  and  sent  to  Home  by  Pompey.  He  es- 
caped, headed  a  revolt  in  Judea,  and  was 
token  a  second  time  by  Gabinus,  who  sent  him 
again  to  Borne.  Julius  Ciesar  permitted  him 
to  return.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Judea  by  the  Parthians  in  40  B.  C,  and  was 
besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  Herod  aad  Bosins,  a 
lieutenant  of  Mark  Antony.  He  was  taken, 
sent  to  Antony,  scouived,  ond  put  to  death. 

AHTI6IIA,  one  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
in  the  Leeward  group,  40  m.  N.  of  Guadeloupe, 
about  18  m.  in  diameter ;  area,  108  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Barbuda, 
85,167,  including  2,14Q  whites.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  who  is  also  governor  of  Au- 
tigna.  There  are  no  rivers,  and  the  coasts  are 
generally  dangerous  to  shipping;  but  there  are 
Uiree  good  harbors :  St.  John's,  the  capital, 
on  the  W.  ride;  English  Harbor  on  the  S.. 
where  there  is  a  largo  dockyard  and  a  royal  mail 
packet  BtattoD ;  and  Porham  on  the  S.  The  rev- 
enue in  1889  amounted  to  £38,588,  the  expendi- 
ture to  £39,252,  and  the  public  debt  to  £54,481. 
The  chief  products  consisted  in  1866  of  17,830 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  7,863  puncheons  of  molas- 
aes,  and  6S8  of  rnm ;  and  the  total  toonage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared,  exclusive  of  coast- 
ing trade,  was  48,906.  The  total  exports  in 
1869  were  £200,978.  and  the  imporU  £174,- 
857. — Antigua  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498.  A  few  EngUeh  settled  there  in  1682.  In 
1668  agrant  of  it  was  made  by  Charles  II.  to 
Lord  Willonghby.  After  an  intorval  of  French 
occupation,  which  laid  waste  the  island,  it  was 
again  settled  by  Col.  Codrington  and  formally 
cededtoGreatBritain(I667).  The  legislature 
liberated  the  slaves,  numbering  about  80,000. 
unconditionally  in  1884.  The  snm  awarded 
for  their  emancipation  was  nearly  £426,000, 
including  those  of  Aniruilla.  The  island  con- 
t^ns  berides  the  capital  five  towns,  and  about 
100  villages  of  emancipated  slaves.  Antigua 
is  one  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Leeward 
Islonds.  This  Confederation  commenced  in 
May,  1873,  Sir  Beruamia  C.  0.  Pine  being 


ANTI-LIBtNCS,  or  imlkUbuw,  a  mountain 
ridge  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  two  ofitos  of  the 
Taurus  which  are  thrown  off  from  that  range 
as  it  passes  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  take  a  southern  direction  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  coast.  The  west- 
em  and  highest  of  these  ranges,  or  in  a  narrower 
sense  its  main  portion,  is  the  Libanus  or  Leba- 
non ;  the  eastern  is  the  Anti-Libonus,  called  by 
the  natives  Jebel  eah-Sburki.  In  the  central 
part  of  their  course  they  are  separated  by  the 
valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  20  m.  in  breadth.  To 
the  south  the  AJiti-Libanus  sends  off  a  spar 
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which  unites  with -the  libanna,  and  so  sep*- 
rat«e  the  interlying  vatlej  into  the  nortbem  or 
Syrian,  and  the  soatfaem  or  vallej  of  Jordan. 

Through  the  northern  flows  the  Orontee  or 
Ahhj.  In  the  heights  of  Eermon,  the  uniting 
spur,  and  the  highest  land  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
TBJige  (9,000  feet),  rises  the  Jordan,  which 
f  ows  to  tbesonth;  between  it  and  the  Orontes 
ises  the  Leontes  or  Litan;,  which,  oooraing  to 
he  S.  W.,  enterstheHediterranean.  The^ti- 
Libanus  range  is  lower  than  the  Libanna,  and  less 
continuous.  Geologicallj  it  is  less  fossil iferons, 
as  its  limestones  approach  a  crjstalliiie  charac- 
ter, giving  more  striking  evidences  of  volcanic 
agency.    It  lacks  also  the  far-famed  cedars  of 


small  table  lands,  a  characteristic  mostij'  want- 
ing to  the  LibanuB  range. 

umUiES,  a  name  of  somewhat  loose  appli- 
cation, but  generallj  given  to  two  gronps  of 
the  West  India  islands.  The  name  of  AntiUa 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  bean  applied  b; 
Oolombns  to  his  first  discoveries  in  toe  new 
world,  because  a  continent  of  that  name  had 
previooalj  been  believed  to  exist  W.  of  the 
Azores.  Others  derive  the  word  from  ante 
mIm  (forward  islands),  and  apply  it  to  the 
Caribbean  groap.  At  the  present  daj  geog- 
raphers generallj  distinguish  Cnba,  Hajrti, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamtuca,  and  the  small  neighbor- 
ing islands  of  Ca;fmatibraok,  Great  and  Littie 
Cayman,  and  Isla  de  Pinos  as  the  Greater  An- 
tilles; and  the  Windward  group  or  Caribbeans, 
estending  in  a  semicircular  line  from  Porto 
Bioo  to  uie  month  of  the  Orinoco,  as  the  Leaser 
Antilles.    (See  West  Indixb.) 

IHTMUSOXBT,  a  political  movement  which 
originated  in  the  state  of  New  Tork  in  1827. 
In  the  antnmn  of  1826  William  Moi^an,  a  me- 
chanic of  Batavia,  N,  T.,  who  was  reported  to 
be  about  to  publish  a  volume  exposing  the  se- 
crets of  the  order  of  treemosoDs,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member,  was  kidnapped  and  carried 
off.  Committees  of  vigilance  and  safety  were 
fonned,  and  an  investigation  initiated,  which 
resulted  in  tracing  the  abductors  and  their  vic- 
tim westward  to  Fort  Niagara,  near  Lewiston, 
N.  T.,  whence  it  appeared  that  Korgan  had 
'  been  taken  out  upon  Lake  Ontario  in  a  boat 
and  drowned.  This  was  the  final  concluwon  of 
those  who  prosecuted  the  investigation,  though 
reports  were  repeatedly  current  that  Morgan 
had  been  seen  alive  and  at  liberty  months  tuxer 
his  reported  abduction.    One  of  these  accoonta 

Elaoea  him  in  Smyrna  in  Asia.  The  persons 
7  whose  aid  he  was  rapidly  and  quietly  con- 
veyed, in  a  carriage  drawn  by  relays  of  horses, 
from  Batavia  to  Fort  Niagara,  were  said  to  have 
been  freemasons.  Froaecntions  were  in  due 
time  instituted  agunst  those  whom  the  investi- 
gation showed  to  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
oemed  in  the  abduction,  and  repeated  trials  re- 
sulted in  the  conviction  of  some  of  them  on 
minor  charges,  bnt  no  murder  was  ever  judi- 
cially established.    It  was  supposed  to  be  shown 
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in  Uie  course  of  these  trials  that  the  mastmic 
oath  disqualified  masons  in  certain  of  the  higher 
degrees  for  serving  as  jurors  in  any  case  where 
a  brother  mason  of  like  degree  was  a  party,  and 
his  antagonist  was  not.  Tbe  anti-masonia  party 
was  thereupon  formed  in  western  New  York, 
and  pcdled  S3,000  votes  for  its  candidate  for 
governor,  Solomon  Souihwick,  in  1828.  This 
vote  rose  to  70,000  in  1829,  and  to  128,000 
for  Francis  Granger  for  governor  in  1830 ;  in 
which  aggregate,  however,  were  inclnded  the 
su&ages  of  many  who  were  not  anti-masooB. 
The  excitement  gradually  diS^sed  itself  into 
other  statea,  and  in  1681  a  national  anti-masim- 
io  convention  was  held,  wherein  most  of  the 
tree  states  were  represented,  and  William  Wirt 
of  Maryland  was  nominated  by  it  for  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  Amos  Elimoker  of 
Pennsylvania  for  vice  president,  Mr.  Granger 
was  agtun  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  Tork  in  18S2,  and  received  di« 
votes  of  nearly  all  opposed  to  tbe  rejection 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  but  was  defeated  by  about 
12,000  mqority.  In  Pennsylvania  Joseph  Bit- 
ner  was  this  year  brought  forward  as  the  ontj- 
masonic  candidate  for  govern^  and  beaten 
by  barely  8,000  votes  by  Gov.  WoU;  who  had 
many  enenuea  in  hia  own  party ;  but  at  the 

S residential  election  in  the  same  jeai,  Gen. 
sekson  carried  the  state  over  the  combined 
opposition  by  25,000  m^ority.  Anti-masonio 
stato  and  electoral  tickets  were  supported  in 
many  if  not  most  of  the  free  states,  bat  were 
successful  only  in  Vermont,  which  cast  ber 
seven  electorid  votes  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker. 
Yennont  remained  for  two  or  three  years  nn- 
der  anti-masonic  mle,  bnt  the  party  gradoally 
faded  out,  and  was  absorbed  by  others  during 
the  political  and  financial  struts  that  grew 
out  of  Gen.  Jackson's  veto  of  the  United 
States  bank  charter  in  1832,  and  the  removal 
of  the  depodts  in  18SS.  Until  then  western 
New  York,  the  theatre  of  the  Morgan  abduction 
and  the  cradle  of  the  anti-masonic  excitement, 
gave  large  anti-masomo  mtgorities ;  while  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  northern  Ohio,  and  portions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island,  evinced  a 

Sreponderating  sympathy  therewith.  In  1836, 
urmg  the  struggle  which  followed  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  Joseph  Bitner  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  as  an  anti-mason,  throngh 
a  diviaon  in  the  democratic  ranks;  but  the 
anti.masonic  party  gradually  lost  its  distinctive 
character,  and  soon  after  ceased  to  exist 

iNmOKT,  a  metal  first  extracted  &om  the 
ore  in  1490  by  Basil  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Er- 
furt It  is  of  asilver-white  color,  slightly  blnish, 
of  strong  lustre,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste  and 
smell.  Its  texture  is  radiated  and  fibrons,  and 
the  metal  is  so  britUe  that  it  may  be  pounded 
to  powder  in  a  mortar.  For  this  reason  it  can- 
not be  used  alone  for  any  practical  porpoae, 
but  combined  with  other  metals  it  forms  valua- 
ble alloys.  Its  u>ecifio  gravity  is  O'T,  its  melt- 
ing point  842°  f .  At  common  temperature  it 
does  not  oxidize,  bnt  heated  moderately  in  the 
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open  air,  it  takes  fire  and  bams  with  a  bright 
bluish-white  flame.  The  vapor  is  an  oxide, 
which  in  condenaiBg  often  formBbeantifol  crys- 
tals, formerly  knoiru  aa  the  argentine  flowers 
of  antimony.  The  metal  also,  after  being  melt- 
ed in  close  craciblea  and  cooled  vbij  slowly, 
crTstallizes  in  octahedral  forma.  The  name  is 
aaii  to  be  derived  from  anti~trumac/u>i,  or  anti- 
m(mk%  some  preparation  of  the  met«l  h&ving 
prored  fatal  to  several  of  the  brotherhood,  not^ 
withBt«nding  it  had  been  observed  tliat  the 
asms  miitare  had  a  fattening  effect  upon  hogs, 
after  purging  them.  A  more  probable  deriva- 
tion is  from  atimad,  Ua  Arabic  name.  The 
ancients  gave  the  name  itHium  to  some  com- 
ponnd  of  the  ore  they  were  ocqnainted  with, 
which  was  withont  donbt  the  common  ore 
of  commerce,  the  satplinret.  This  name  is 
adopted  in  chemical  nomenclatare  to  represent 
the  metal.  Ita  symbol  is  8b.  Antimony  is 
scKnetunes  fonnd  in  a  metallic  atat«.  It  so 
occurs  in  the  H&rtz,  in  France,  and  in  Swe- 
den. The  only  important  natnral  production 
of  it,  however,  is  the  snlphnret,  a  combination 
of  71-77  per  cent,  of  the  metal  and  28-98  of 
snlphnr.  This  ore  is  of  a  lead-gray  color,  crys- 
talozed  in  lamins  and  needles,  which  are  very 
brittle  and  fiisible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Its 
«)eciflcgravityi9from4-18  to4-6;  hardness=2. 
It  is  ea^y  ground  to  a  black  powder,  and  in 
this  atate  forms  a  pigment,  which  appears  to 
have  been  nsed  in  ancient  times  by  ladiee  for 
coloring  the  eyebrows  and  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
The  ore  is  not  of  rare  occnrrence  in  metallifer- 
ous districts ;  but  the  great  supply  of  it  is  from 
the  island  of  Borneo,  throna^  Singapore.  There 
are  mines  of  it  in  lower  Hungary,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  A  large  vein  has  been  found  in 
Tolar6  connty,  California,  about  80  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  in  a  high  granitic  range  that  bor- 
ders the  Tular6  valley  on  the  sonth.  Its  separa- 
tion from  the  sulphuret  is  now  effected  by  flrst 
melting  the  ore  in  crucibles,  perforated  at  the 
bottom,  and  placed  in  other  vessels.  As  the 
ore  melts,  it  flows  through  into  the  lower  ves- 
sel, unaltered  in  composition,  bnt  freed  from  its 
earthy  gangues.  This  is  the  crude  antimony  of 
commerce.  On  roasting  it  to  expel  the  sulphur, 
different  combinations  of  oxide  of  antimony 
and  snlphur  are  formed — as  the  glass  of  anti- 
mony, the  Uver  of  antimony,  and  crocus.  The 
first-named  consists  of  B  parts  of  oxide  and  1  of 
anlphnret  It  is  a  transparent  salt,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color.  Crocus  contains  3  parts  of  sul- 
phuret to  B  of  the  oxide ;  it  is  opaqoe  and  of 
yellow-red  color.  Liver  of  antimony  is  opaque 
and  deep  brown ;  it  consists  of  about  4  parts 
of  snlphnret  and  B  of  oxide. — Crude  anti- 
mony is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  first 
carefnlly  roasting  it  to  obtmn  the  oxide.  This 
is  then  mixed  with  crude  tartar,  or  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  powdered  charcoal,  placed 
in  melting  pots,  and  heated  in  a  wind  mmace. 
An  impure  metal  is  thus  obtuned,  called  the 
regnlns  of  antimony.  This  is  again  melted  with 
a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  antimony,  by 


which  it  ia  freed  from  its  iinpiirtties.  Antimo- 
ny combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions, 
the  first  forming  the  peroxide,  SbiOi ;  the  third 
qninqnioxide,  or  antimonic  acid ;  and  the  sec- 
ond antimoniate  of  antimony,  or  qnodroxide,  a 
compound  of  the  other  two. — The  moet  impor- 
tant alloys  of  antimony  are:  type  metal,  con- 
dsting  of  4  parts  lead  and  1  of  antimony,  which 
when  used  for  stereotyping  has  added  to  it  -jif  to 
■^  of  tin;  Britannia  metal,  100  parte  tin,  8 
antimony,  2  bismuth,  3  copper;  and  various 
white  alloys  used  for  teapots,  spoons,  and  forks. 
Pewter  may  be  made  of  12  parts  tin,  1  part  an- 
timony, and  a  little  copper. — Beveral  oom- 
ponnds  of  antimony  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
piihU  antiTntmialii,  oorreaponding  to  the  nos- 
trum James's  powder,  is  composed  of  1  part 
teroxide  of  antimony  and  2  parts  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime.  Eermes  mineral  is  a  com- 
pound of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  in  varying 
proportion,  and  the  precipitated  snlr^ide  con- 
tains also  a  portion  of  teroxide.  The  most 
important  preparation  ia  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potasBB^  or  tartar  emetic.  This 
drug  causes  vomiting  by  a  specific  effect  upon 
the  nervous  centres.  It  has  a  peouliar  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  heart  and  muscular 
system,  both  when  it  produces  vomiting  and 
when  tolerance,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  poisonous  doses  it  produces  bnm- 
ing  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  hic- 
cough, copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva, 
oolic  and  diarrhma,  mnsonlar  weakness,  some- 
Inmes  convulsions  and  cramp,  and  a  pulse  at  flrst 
weak  and  slow,  then  weak  and  rapid.  In  chron- 
ic pmsoMng  the  symptoms  are  ramilar,  but  less 
marked.  Frequentiy  repeated,  with  intervals 
of  comparative  ease,  ihey  lead  to  emaciation, 
loss  of  strength,  and  finally  fatal  depression. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  not  very 
characteristic,  and  for  medico-legal  purposes 
the  presence  of  the  drug  most  be  demonstrated. 
— There  are  various  processes  for  extracting 
antimony  from  suspected  matter,  which  consist 
essentially  in  oxidizing  and  dissolving  it  in 
acids.  Its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  formation  of  characteristic  precipitates,  or 
by  its  deport  in  a  metatlio  form  by  Uarsh's  or 
Beinsch's  test  The  metallic  spot  formed  by 
antimony  in  Marsh's  test  is  less  volatile  than 
that  of  arsenic,  and  is  insoluble  in  hot  nitric 
acid  or  hypochlorite  of  soda,  both  of  which  dis- 
solve arsenic.  Tartar  emetic  is  much  lessused 
in  medicine  than  formerly,  but  still  finda  some 
favor  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  as 
a  cardiac  sedative  in  infiammatory  diseases,  es- 
pecially pneumonia.  Statistics,  however,  do 
not  speak  in  its  favor  as  compared  with  less 
depressing  agents.  In  most  cases  other  Buh- 
atances  possess  advantages  over  this  drug  as  an 
emetic.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
it  produces  a  pnstular  eruption.  In  poisoning 
by  tartar  emetic,  vomiting  etonld  be  encour- 
aged by  tickling  the  fauces  and  drinking  warm 
water,  or  the  stomach  pump  may  be  used. 
Tanniu,  such  as  esista  in  galls  or  in  green  teo, 
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renders  less  active  any  of  tbe  drag  which  ma; 
remain  in  the  stomach.  Snbsequent  inflauuna- 
tion  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

AimXOHUHS  (Gr.  avrf,  against,  and  v6/iot, 
law)j  those  who  reject  the  moral  law  aa  not 
binding  upon  ChriBtiana.  Some  go  farther  and 
affirm  that  a  child  of  God  cannot  dn ;  that  the 
moral  law  ia  abrogated  aa  a  rale  of  life ;  and 
that  good  works  hinder  salvation.  Wesley  de- 
fines BStinomianinn  to  be  "  the  doctrine  which 
makes  void  the  law  throngb  faith."  Antino- 
mianism  in  a  modified  form  early  showed  itself 
In  the  Christian  cbarob,  as  appears  b;  the 
Epistle  of  Jamee,  and  later  in  the  writii^  of 
Atignstine,  by  whom  it  was  opposed.  Its  foil 
development  is  due  to  John  Agricola  (14Q2- 
1G66),  one  of  the  earlj  coa^jators  of  Lather. 
He  mMntained  that  the  moral  law  was  super- 
eeded  by  the  gospel ;  that  the  taw  is  binding 
only  upon  nnbelievers,  bat  as  soon  as  a  man 
exercises  faith  in  Ohriat,  he  oomes  nudor  a  new 
moral  economy  with  wbjch  the  law  has  no  pos- 
sible relations ;  tliBt  the  law  is  not  in  any  way 
instrnmental  in  brin^g  men  to  Qie  benc^ta  of 
the  new  diapenaation,  bat  that  faith  and  re- 

Sntance  are  to  be  seonred  only  by  the  pr«aoh- 
g  of  the  goq>eL  He  affirmed  that  the«e  con- 
daaiona  followed  as  necessary  conseqaeucea 
fnMn  the  dootrinea  taaght  by  Lother,  and  that 
he  and  MeUnchthon  were  inconsistent  in  not 
admitting  them.  The  controversy  between 
Lather  and  Agricola  became  violent  It  was 
partially  reconciled  at  a  conference  at  Torgaa 
(1GS7),  when  after  a  sharp  debato  Agricola 
retracted  his  doctrines;  but,  according  to  Ve- 
lanchthon,  "he  was  not  oonvinoed,  bat  over- 
borne." Id  1&S7  Agricola,  beingthen  established 
at  Wittenberg,  pat  forth  anonymously  a  series  of 
theses  on  the  natare  of  repentance  and  its  re- 
lations to  faith,  in  which  his  former  views  were 
more etrcHigly expressed  :  "Art  thon steeped  in 
ran,  an  aduterer  or  a  thie^  if  thoa  helieveet, 
thon  art  in  aalvation.  All  who  follow  Moses 
mnat  go  to  the  devil;  to  the  gallows  with 
Uoees.'  Lnther  reified  in  a  series  of  diq)iita- 
tioDs,  in  which  Agncola,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  acknowledged  the  anthorsbip  of  the  the- 
se^ was  at  first  treated  tenderly;  bat  after- 
ward Luther  ased  harsh  language,  clasrang 
Agricola  with  the  Anabaptiat  fanatics.  In  1640 
Areola  again  retracted,  and  was  reconciled 
with  Luther.  The  controversy  was  however 
carried  on  by  others  in  Germany. — Antino- 
mianiam  appeared  in  England  daring  the  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  some  of  the  sectaries  main- 
taining that  "as  the  elect  cannot  lall  from 
grace  nor  forfdt  the  divine  fiivor,  any  wicked 
actions  which  they  may  commit  are  not  really 
sinfhl ;  and  that,  conteqaently,  they  have  no 
need  to  confbea  toeir  sins  or  to  break  them  off 
by  repentance."  In  the  17th  centory  antino- 
mianism  ag^n  mad?  ita  appearance  in  £ngland, 
its  sapporters  maintaining  that  it  was  a  logical 
conseqitence  fh)m  the  doctrines  tanght  by  Cal- 
vin. It  reappeared  in  the  18th  century  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  followers  ot 
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Wesley.  It  waa  eaniestiy  opposed  by  Wedey 
and  John  Fletcher,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
"Checks  to  Antlnomianism,"  probably  the 
ablest  of  his  works.  In  America  antdnomian- 
ism  properly  so  called  has  never  been  main- 
tained except  by  isolated  individuals,  although 
it  ia  sometimes  used  by  polemics  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Among  the  prominent  writers  in 
English  who  have  ^posed  antlnomianism  are 
John  Weeley,  John  Fletcher,  Robert  Hall,  and 
Andrew  Fuller. 

A2ITDI0ES,  a  beaatifnl  Bithynian  youth,  the 
favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  accompanied 
that  prince  on  his  joarney  through  Egypt,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile  A.  D.  ISS.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  OasduB,  he  drowned  himself  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  oracle  at  Besa 
had  informed  the  emperor  that  a  great  dang«' 
which  was  threatening  him  conid  only  be 
averted  by  the  immolation  of  the  person  whom 
he  loved  most  fondly.  The  youth,  hearing  thii^ 
threw  himself  into  the  Nile  as  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice. To  perpetuate  hia  memory,  Hadrian 
bnilt  near  Bmi  the  magnificent  city  of  Antino- 
opolis  or  AntinoS  in  Middle  EtTpt,  and  oansed 
a  newly  ot>served  star  to  be  veSm  by  his  name. 
Antinons  was  deified,  mysteries  in  hia  honor 
were  celebrated  at  Hantinea,  and  stataes  of 
him  erected  thronghont  the  Soman  world. 

iNTIOCH  (anc.  AntweKia;  Turk.  Antakia  at 
Antabuh),  a  city  of  Syria,  was  the  moat  mag- 
nificent of  16  cities  of  the  same  name  buUt  by 
Seleocns  Nicator,  about  800  B.  0.,  in  memory 
of  his  father  An tiochns.  It  was  distingnishedl^ 
the  appellation  Epidaphnea,  which  it  received, 
from  the  neighboring  grove  of  Daphne,  ccn- 
taining  a  magnificent  temple  of  ApoUo.  (See 
Daphks.)  Antioch  was  advantageously  sitn- 
ated,  in  communication  with  all  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  conveniently  approached  by 
caravans  from  the  east  It  waa  the  fioarishing 
capital  ot  the  Solenoid  empire,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  favorite  residence  of  wealthy  Komans, 
In  the  time  of  Chrysoetom  its  f^e  population 
was  computed  at  200,000,  and  the  ChristiAO 
church,  which  had  been  established  here  socai 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  then  number- 
ed 100,000.  The  inhabitants  were  distingaisih- 
ed  both  for  their  intellectual  and  their  luxuri> 
one  character.  A  high  Greek  civilization  waa 
mingled  with  various  Anatio  elemente;  a  pa»- 
sionate  love  of  frivolous  amuaementa  was  close- 
ly Bssodated  with  a  strong  tendency  to  met^ 
phyMcs  and  a  solemn  ftuth  in  astrology.  To 
their  addiction  to  scnrrilons  wit  and  the  in- 
vention of  nicknamee  may  be  attributed  the 
appellation  "Christians"  first  given  in  tbia 
city  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  For 
600  years  Antioch  deserved  the  title  which 
Pliny  gave  it  of  "queen  of  the  East."  Abont 
14G  B.  C.  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  revolted  against  Demetrius  II.  and  b»- 
sieged  him  in  his  palace,  perished  in  a  bloody 
struggle  with  the  Jewish  force  sent  for  his  res- 
cue by  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees.  In  A. 
D.  116  Antioch  waa  almost  utterly  mined  by  an 
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dor  by  the  contribationa  and  inttuenco 
emperor  TrcgaD.  In  15B  it  was  destroyed  by 
Are,  and  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  it  saSered  severely 
in  the  ware  with  Persia,  being  sacked  by  Sapor  L, 
ChoBTOfis  I.,  and  Chosroes  11.  Id  331  it  was  vis- 
ited by  a  famine  so  dreadful  that  a  buebel  of 
wheat  sold  for  400  pieces  of  eilver.  The  same 
calamity  befell  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
and  again  in  that  of  Theodosius.  The  inhabit- 
uits  were  severely  punished  by  Theodosius  in 
867  for  resistins  the  payment  of  an  eitraordi- 
nsry  tribute.  In  the  years  46S,  52a,  and  687 
Antioch  was  visit«d  by  eartliquakes.  and  on 
each  oocasioQ  nearly  ruined.  That  of  62S  was 
the  most  destructive  of  life  of  any  on  record. 
Gibbon  states  that  260,000  persons  perished. 
In  688  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sarooena, 
about  9TG  was  reannesed  to  the  Byzantine  em- 


pire, in  1098  was  taken  by  the  crusaders,  and 
m  1268  its  power  was  extinguished  by  Sultan 
Bibars.  (See  Boheuomd.)  The  bishop  of  Anti- 
och in  the  Bth  century  received  the  title  ofpatri- 
arch,  and  ranked  neit  to  the  bishops  of  liomei, 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  In  the  Greek 
church  he  still  ronlcs  immediately  after  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  four  bishops 
bear  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  those  of 
the  Maronite,  Diut«d  Greek,  United  Syrian, 
and  Latin  rites.  None  of  the  present  patri- 
archs  of  Antioch  reside  in  Antakieh. — Anta- 
kieh,  or  modem  AnUoch,  is  mtuated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Orontes,  which  at  this  place 
is  about  120  feet  wide,  65  m.  W.  of  Aleppo; 
pop.  about  12,000.  8.  of  the  city  is  a  high 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  Ibrobim  Pasha 
fortified  to  command  the  town.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  insignificant  mosques  with  low  mina- 


rets, and  several  Christian  ohnrcbea.  Most  of 
the  Christians  in  Antioch  and  the  neighboring 
mountains  are  Armenians,  among  whom  the 
American  misaionaries  have  made  many  con- 
verts Silk  is  much  cultivated  here,  and  ex- 
ported in  a  raw  state  to  France.  Oil,  soap, 
and  leather  are  also  manufactured,  and  grain, 
honey,  and  butt«r  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  fertile  plains  of  Antioch  are  quito 
nncultavated,  being  subject  to  raids  by  the 
Turcoman  robbers,  who  are  more  dreaded  by 
the  peasantry  than  the  Bedouins;  but  on  the 
hills  around  are  nnmeroua  plantations  of  flgs, 
olives,  and  vines.  Large  herds  of  horses  in  a 
half  wild  state  roam  the  plains ;  they  are  reared 
by  the  Tnicomons  fur  the  Syrian  markets.  In 
1822  the  town  agdn  sofTered  severely  from 
an  earthquake;  and  on  April  8  and  10,  18T2, 
heavy  shocks  occurred,  overthrowing  part  of  I 


the  walls,  rending  the  andent  Roman  bridge  in 
several  places,  and  destroying  a  great  Dumber 
of  the  houses  in  the  city  and  in  the  siirroond- 
ing  villages  and  several  thousand  lives. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEIIE,  a  seat  of  learning  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Green  coanty,  Ohio,  7fi  m. 
S.  E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  and  its  buildings,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  1150,000,  occupy  a  beautiful  and  health- 
ful situation.  The  college  is  designed  to  give 
education  aa  cheaply  as  pos^ble  to  the  people 
of  the  West;  toopen  erery  opportunity  equally 
to  men  and  women;  and  to  be  religions  but 
not  sectarian.  It  requires  sound  moral  char* 
acter  in  the  students,  not  less  than  scholarship. 
Horace  Mann  was  it«  president  from  1853  till 
his  death  in  1669,  when  he  was  encceeded  by 
Thomas  Hillj  D.D.,  who  held  the  position  an^ 
elected  president  of  Harvard  college  in  1802. 
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In  1863  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo, 
K.  Y.,  vas  choBen  president,  bat  resided  the 
office  in  1672,  and  leaa  sacceeded  hj  Prof.  Ed- 
ward OrtoD.  The  education  of  the  two  sexes 
together  bas  proved  saccewful.  Aboat  one  third 
of  the  pupils  have  been  women,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  students  has  been  excellent.  The 
average  nnmber  in  attendance  in  all  depart- 
ments for  the  last  five  years  has  been  abont  16G. 
The  highest  cost  of  tuition  in  the  college  oourse 
is  (30  a  jear.  There  are  seven  professors  and 
four  aaristant  female  teachers.  The  college  has 
an  endowment  of  $108,000.  By  a  recent  vote 
of  the  board  of  tnut«es,  an  offer  is  made  to 
the  high  Kchools  of  Ohio  of  free  tiution  to  one 
jounK  man  and  one  jonng  woman  in  each 
Bobool  yearly,  who  eh^  be 'well  prepared  to 
enter  the  freshman  class.  A  preparatory  school 
and  a  mosical  inatitat«  are  attached  to  the  col- 
lie, and  nnder  the  snpervinou  of  the  faculty. 
limoCBItB,  the  name  of  several  Ungs  of 
Syria,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  history:  1.  iaOtAtt  I-  Selcf, 
horn  about  S2S  B.  0^  died  in  3S1.  He  was 
the  son  of  Seleoona  Nicator  and  Apama,  the 
daughter  of  the  Persian  satrsp  Artabazoe.  At 
the  battle  of  Ipens  lie  commanded  the  cavalry 
ot  bis  &ther,  and  waa  rooted  by  Demetrins 
Poliorcetes.  He  fell  iU  through  love  for  his 
Kepmother  Stratonice,  and  his  father  not  only 
abandoned  to  him  the  ol^ject  of  his  dedre,  bnt 
abdicated  a  portion  of  bis  dominions  in  his  fa- 
vor. He  Joined  his  father  in  his  expeditions 
into  the  coontriea  lying  l>etween  the  Indus 
and  the  Caspian.  On  the  assassination  of  Se- 
lenona  in  Thi-aoe  (280)  he  inherited  all  hie  do- 
minions. In  his  reign  a  diviuon  of  the  Gaols, 
who  had  ravaged  Uacedonio,  Hellas,  and 
Thrace,  penetrated  into  Aua  Minor,  and  set- 
tled permanutly  in  northern  Phrygia,  sabso- 
qoentiy  known  as  Qalatia.  Antioohns  gained 
a  brilUant  victory  over  them  in  27B,  from 
wlucb  he  took  his  surname  of  Soter  (Sa\1onr). 
He  dispnted  the  throne  of  Macedon  with  An- 
tigonus  Gonatss,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes; bnt  the  matter  was  arranged  by  Anti- 
gonns  retAining  the  throne  and  marrying  the 
danghter  of  Antioohns.  After  an  unsucceesfiil 
war  with  Enmenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  he  pnt 
to  death  hia  eldest  son,  Ptolemy,  who  had  re- 
volted against  him.  He  was  killed  by  a  Gaul 
In  a  battle  near  Ephesus.  II.  IntlMfeH  IlL,  tbc 
bMt,  son  of  Selenous  Callinioos  and  Laodiceo, 
bom  about  388  B.C.,  slain  in  187.  He  anc- 
oeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Oerauoue  at  a  time 
when  his  kingdom  was  in  a  disorganized  con- 
dition. After  reducing  a  revolt  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Media  and  Per^  and  of  Artabazanes, 
governor  of  Atropatene,  he  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Philojiator  near  Gaza  (217)  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  reooTered  his  laurels  by  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  of  his  cousin  Achceus,  whom 
he  besieged  in  Sardia,  captured  by  treachery, 
and  put  to  death,  thus  reanneiing  a  consider- 
able portiim  of  AfUk  Minor  to  the  Syrian  mon- 


archy (214^.  In  pursuance  of  his  scheme  of 
restoring  his  kingdom  to  the  position  it  held  at 
the  death  of  its  founder,  Seleucus  Nicator,  he 
turned  bis  arms  against  Parthia,  and  reduced 
Arsaoes  III.  to  vassalage.  He  was  tmsuccessfiil 
against  Euthymedna,  king  of  Bactria.  Croasing 
the  monntuns  of  Paropamisos  (Hindoo  Kooah) 
into  India,  he  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  Pui^anb,  and  directed  his  march 
homeward  throngh  the  jprovinces  of  Arachosia, 
Dranf^ana,  and  Carmania,  and  reestablished  the 
Syrian  supremacy  in  those  regions.  For  this 
■even  years'  eipedition  he  received  from  his  sub- 
jectstiiesnmameof theGreat.  Soonafterhiare- 
tnm  to  Antioch  (206),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died, 
and  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphsnea,  then  five  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  Uirone  of  Egypt.  Anti- 
ochns  thereupon  entered  into  on  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  ovcrmn  and  partition 
Egypt.  He  qnickly  grined  poBseadon  of  Pales- 
tine and  Ccele-Syria,  and  after  a  great  vietorj 
neorPaneoB  was  received  by  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem with  ^atentbusiasm.  Learning  the  defeat 
of  his  ally  Phihp  by  the  Bomons  at  Cynoecepha- 
Ira  in  197,  he  made  peace  with  Ptolemy,  pro- 
oeeded  with  a  fieet  along  the  coast  of  Ana 
Minor,  reducing  many  of  Uie  Greek  cities  there, 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Thracian  Chorsoneae.  The  Roman  aeoste 
sent  an  ambaasador  in  196  t«  demand  that  he 
should  restore  what  he  had  taken  from  Philip 
and  Ptolrany,  whose  gnardianship  the  Roraao 
poople  had  jnst  assumed.  They  also  demanded 
immunity  for  their  ally  Attalua,  king  of  Per- 
gamos.  AntioohuB  replied  that  as  he  did  not 
aeek  to  interfere  with  whet  the  Romans  did 
in  Italy,  they  must  not  trouble  bim  in  Aria. 
In  the  following  year  (I9S)  Hannibal,  driven 
from  Carthage,  took  renige  with  Antiochna  at 
Ephesus,  Hannibal's  advice  was  to  carry  the 
war  immediately  into  Italy,  but  Antiochus  did 
not  move  till  192.  Then  he  crossed  over  into 
Greece  at  the  invitation  of  the  jXtoliana,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  He  brooght 
only  10,000  men  with  him,  but  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  .^Stolian  assembly,  and 
began  by  making  Philip  of  Macedon  his  enemy 
instead  of  hia  friend.  After  capturing  Enbcea, 
instead  of  pressing  forward,  he  wasted  his  time 
in  treating  about  the  surrender  of  a  nnmber  of 
little  cities,  fell  in  love  with  a  Eubcean  damael 
and  married  her,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Cbal- 
ois  in  a  round  of  dissipation,  in  which  his  army 
ahared.  The  Roman  consul  Acilins  Glabrio, 
with  Cato  for  his  legate,  now  advanced  upon 
him.  He  made  a  stand  at  Thermopylte.  was 
entirely  routed,  and  barely  escaped  with  hia 
new  wife  (191).  The  next  year  Lucius  Corne- 
lias Scipio  took  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with 
his  brother  Africanna  aa  his  lieutenant  Dis- 
heartened and  panic-stmck  by  the  defeat  of  his 
fleet,  Antiochus  withdrew  his  troops  from  Ses- 
tos  and  Abydos,  and  the  other  fortified  mari- 
time cities  of  A^atic  Greece,  which  might 
have  held  the  Romans  in  check.  Tbos  the  lat- 
ter had  free  passage  into  Asia.    The  two  ar- 
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mies  met  at  Magneda  near  Mt  Bipjlog ;  that  of 
Antioohus  Dumbered  70,CK)0  men,  that  of  the 
KomaoB  30,000.  The  BjrianB  were  thoronghlf 
defeated  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Antiochns  was 
compelled  to  Babmit  to  whatever  terms  the 
Bomang  chose  to  impose.  These  terras  were 
to  resign  the  provinoes  west  of  the  Taoros,  to 

Saj  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
eliver  up  to  the  Bomana  his  elephanta  and 
ships  of  war,  and  to  surrender  Hannibal  and 
the  other  anti-Roman  re&gees.  Hannibal  and 
another  were  allowed  to  save  themselves  by 
flight;  the  rest  were  given  np  together  with 
hostages  for  the  execution  of  the  trea^. 
One  of  these  hoato;^  was  Antiochns  Epiph- 
anes,  the  king's  yoonger  son.  In  collectmg 
means  to  pa;  the  indemnit;,  ho  plnndered  a 
wealthy  temple  in  the  provmoe  of  Eljmaia, 
npon  which  the  indignant  people  rose  and 
massacred  him  and  his  attendants.  ID.  Aa- 
ttoAH  ir>,  Eplphuw,  or  the  lUustrioos,  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  saoceeded  his  elder  bro- 
ther SeleucnB  Phiiopator  in  175  B.  0,,  died  in 
164.  He  was  kept  as  hostage  at  Rome  nntil  hia 
brother  sent  his  own  son  Demetrina  to  replace 
him.  He  recovered  Cfsle-Syria  and  Palestine 
In  a  single  campaign  (171),  overran  all  Egypt 
except  Alexandria,  took  captive  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  in  170  sacked 
Jernsalem  and  plnndered  the  tem^e,  as  related 
in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  undertook 
four  expeditionsintoEgypt,  and  wonldhare  an- 
nexed tW  conntry  had  not  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors met  him  on  the  last  occasion  (198}  and 
ordered  its  immediate  evacuation.  On  his  re- 
tnm  home  he  commenced  that  great  perseca- 
tion  of  the  Jews  which  is  related  in  the  8d 
book  of  the  Uaccabees,  daring  which  time  the 
service  of  the  temple  was  broken  off  for  three 
jearg.  He  set  up  the  statue  of  jQpit«r  Oljm- 
pas  there,  and  desired  to  introdnce  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Greek  deities,  but  was  thwarted 
by  the  insarreetion  of  Mattathisa  and  his  sons 
the  Uaccatiees.  After  a  frustrated  attempt  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Eljraws,  he  became  raving 
mad,  in  which  condition  he  died.  His  subjects 
called  him,  in  parody  on  his  surname,  Epuna- 
nes,  the  madman. 

JJTTKNini,  one  of  the  nine  states  of  the 
ITmted  States  of  Colombia,  between  lat.  6°  8' 
and  8°  B'  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  8'  and  78"  13'  W., 
touching  the  golf  of  Darien  on  the  N.  W.,  and 
bounded  by  the  stat«s  of  Bolivar,  Sontander, 
Condinamarca,  Tolima,  and  Canca ;  area,  34,823 
M.  m. ;  pop.  In  1870,  885,974,  about  20  per  cent 
White,  the  remainder  mestizos  (mixed  whito 
and  Indian),  molattoes,  and  Indians,  chiefly  civ- 
ilized. The  central  range  of  the  Andes  spreads 
oat  over  nearly  the  whole  state,  terminating  in 
its  E.  and  N.  E.  portions.  The  river  Canoa 
fluwB  through  its  entire  length,  and  the  Uagda- 
lena  forms  the  E.  boundary,  and  is  navigable 
for  steamers  of  light  draught.  Antioqnia  is 
rich  in  gold,  and  although  the  mines  and  wash- 
ings are  but  little  worked,  the  annual  prodnoe 
is  estimated  at  (2,SOO,000.    The  soil  is  ei- 


the  various  mountain  ranges  abonnd  in  cat- 
tle. Springs  Impregnated  with  iodine  abonnd 
throughout  the  state,  to  which  is  attribnted  the 
exemption  of  the  inhabitants  from  goitre,  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  republic.  The 
principal  cities  are  Medeltin,  the  capital,  Ga- 
ceres,  Bemedios,  and  Zaragoza. 

irnPlKOS  (anc.  Olianu  or  Olearui),  an 
island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  one  of  the 
Oyclades,  forming  part  of  the  eparchy  of  Naios, 
Greece,  about  8  by  7  m.,  separated  from  Paros 
by  a  strut  1^  ra.  wide;  pop.  about  1,000. 
Cotton,  barley,  and  wine  are  produced  in  small 
quantiliee.  The  island  contdnsmasses  of  whito 
marble,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  grotto,  120 
yards  long,  113  wide,  and  00  feet  high,  situated 
S  m.  ftom  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  marble  arch,  the  roof, 
sides,  and  centre  of  which  are  covered  with 
stalactites  and  daEzIing  crystallizations  assum- 
ing the  shapes  of  columns,  screens,  flowers, 
trees,  &c.  The  stalactStos  hanging  from  tbe 
roof  unite  in  several  places  with  stalagmites 


rently  supported  bj  a  continnoas  series  ol  pil- 
lars. The  grotto  is  entered  by  a  natural  arch 
of  ragged  rock,  overhang  with  trailing  plants. 
lirnPlS,  Hand.  See  Hsbod. 
AHTIPATCB,  a  Macedonian  general,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  bom  about  890 
B.  0.,  died  in  8!9.  He  was  educated  by  Aris- 
totle. Anpointed  viceroy  of  Maoedonia  and 
Greece  when  Alexander  made  his  expedition 
into  Asia,  be  defeated  the  Spartens  and  slew 
their  king  Agis  in  831.  Alexander  became  dis- 
trustful of  hioL  and  ordered  him  to  he  saper- 
seded,  but  died  before  the  change  could  ba 
made.  At  the  division  of  the  empire,  Antip- 
ator  received  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  ihture  child  of  Alexander 
by  Boxana.  Vben  the  death  of  Alexander  be- 
came known,  the  Athenians  determined  to 
strike  again  for  liberty,  and  made  an  allianoe 
with  the  jStohans,  Thessoliona,  and  all  the 
Greeks  north  of  the  isthmus  except  the  Bceo- 
tians,  and  with  the  Peloponnesians  who  were 
not  of  the  Lacedeemonian  party.  The  allies, 
under  the  Athenian  Leosthenes,  were  at  first 
successfbl ;  but  Antipater,  having  been  rein- 
forced, gave  thorn  ttattle  in  833  at  Crannon  in 
Thessal.v,  and,  though  the  victory  was  not  com- 
plete, compelled  them  to  sue  separately  for 
Eeace.  The  Athenians  and  ^tolians,  deserted 
y  their  allies,  were  unable  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Antipater  demanded  the  gorrender 
of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  tlie  two  demo- 
cratic orators,  put  a  Macedoniiin  garrison  In 
Munychia  to  act  in  concert  with  Pbocion 
and  the  Athenian  conservative  party,  broke  up 
tbe  democratic  constitution  of  Athens,  and  left 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  about  9,000 
citizens  who  were  possessed  of  a  property  nual- 
iflcation,  and  were  disposed  to  peace,  banisning 
most  of  the  other  citizens  to  various  parts.  He 
drove  the  .iCtolians  into  their  mounteins,  and 
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atftrved  tbem  into  anbtnisdoiL  Afber  the  detih 
of  Perdiccas  (v>Sl^,  Antipater  made  a  new  di- 
viaion  of  the  provinces,  giving  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Perdiccas  to  Antigouus,  part  to  L^Bim- 
achus,  and  part  to  Seleucua. 

AltnPHOH,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  So- 
plii]as  the  sophist,  bom  at  Bbamnus  in  Attica 
about  4S0  B.  C,  died  in  411.  He  tanght  rhet- 
oric at  Athena,  camposed  orations  for  others, 
,was  the  first  who  received  money  for  sacb  ser- 
vieea,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  who  sub- 
jected the  art  of  oratory  to  strict  theoretical 
rolea.  He  was  the  most  active  leader  in  the 
tevolntion  which  established  the  oligarchr  of 
the  400  in  411;  andhisonlypablic  speech  waa 
the  one  he  delivered  in  his  own  defence  on  ita 
overthrow  in  the  same  year.  Thnoydides 
called  it  the  ablest  that  was  ever  tnade  in  omi- 
tar  circnmstances,  but  it  is  now  lost  Antiphon 
was  condemned  to  death.  There  are  IG  of  bis 
oratjona  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Dobson  (Xoudon,  1638). 

UmPHONT  ^Gr.  ivrHuvla,  response),  the  re- 
sponse which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
one  side  of  the  choir  makes  to  the  other  in  the 
chant.  Antiphonal  or  responnve  singing  ia  the 
most  ancient  form  of  chnroh  mnaio,  and  is  said 
bj  the  historian  Socrates  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks  by  Ignatius,  and 
Bmoiw  the  Latins  by  St,  Ambrose.  The  diant- 
lug  of  the  psolma  ^temately  b  donbtless  older 
than  Christianity,  and  prevailed  in  the  temple 
service  of  the  Jews,  many  of  the  psalms  bemg 
composed  ia  alternate  verses  as  if  with  a  view 
to  this  mode  of  sin^g.  In  the  catheilral  wor- 
ship of  the  Catholio  cnnrch,  two  fiitl  choirs  are 
stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
one  of  which,  having  chanted  a  verse,  remans 
silent,  while  the  opposite  choir  replies  in  the 
Terse  succeeding;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
psahn  the  Gloria  Fatri  is  snng  by  the  nnited 
choirs  in  choros. 

Um-EENTISIL  The  Dntch  West  India  com- 
pany authorized  its  membera  in  New  York  to 
take  up  land  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  rivers,  on  condition  of  introducing  within 
a  hmited  time  60  settlers  for  every  mile  of  land. 
The  proprietor  was  invested  with  the  title  and 

E'vilegea  of  a  lord  patroon  or  protector,  and 
colony  or  manor  was  governed  by  the  same 
customs  and  laws  as  were  the  feodal  manors  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Aiter  the  revolution  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  settled 
parte  of  New  York  was  held  by  the  patroons, 
and  the  cultivators  oocopied  their  farms  on 
leases  for  one  or  more  lives,  or  from  year  to 
year,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  rents,  dnea, 
and  servicea,  copied  from  Uie  feudal  tenures  of 
England  and  Holland.  In  17T9  and  1T86  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  lepsiatnre  of  the  state 
abolishmg  feudal  tenures,  bat  the  proprietora 
of  manor  grants,  unwilling  to  give  op  all  their 
fcadal  claims,  contrived  a  form  of  deed  by 
wliich  the  grantees  covenanted  to  perform 
aervices,  and  pay  rents  and  dues,  precisely  sim- 
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The  counties  of  Albany,  Kensselaer,  Colombia, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  Mont- 
gomery, Herkimer,  Otsego,  and  Oneida  includo 
within  their  limits  most  of  these  manors.  In 
183S  associations  were  formed  to  devise  means 
for  getting  rid  of  these  burdens,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  anti-rent  associations.  The 
anti-rent  feeling  manifested  itself  in  open  re- 
aistance  to  the  service  of  leg^process  for  the 
collection  of  manorial  rents.  The  first  conflict 
which  awakened  general  attention  happrenedin 
the  town  of  Grafton,  Rensselaer  ccnnty,  where 
a  band  of  anti-renters  in  disguise  killed  a  man 
named  Smith  daring  an  altercatioa  on  the 
highway.  A  legal  investigation,  at  which 
more  than  200  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
examined,  failed  to  disclose  the  author  of  the 
deed.  In  his  messages  of  1S41  and  1642,  Gov. 
Seward  discussed  the  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  tenants.  He  recommended  a  referenca 
of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitratora,  and 
appointed  three  men  to  investi^te  and  report 
to  the  le^ature.  This  commiaaon  f^ed  to 
eecomplish  anything.  The  disaficctdon  and  ez- 
dtement  increased,  until,  after  a  tragical  afiair 
at  Andes  in  Delaware  oounty  in  1646,  Got. 
Wright  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
county  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  trials 
and  convictionB  at  Delhi  in  that  county,  and 
the  convictions  of  certain  anti-renters  at  Hnd- 
son,  Columbia  county,  for  conspiracy  and  ro- 
ristance  to  law,  put  an  end  to  operations  by  tbe 
disguised  bands.  The  anti-rent  associations 
determined  to  form  a  political  party,  whose 
policy  should  be  to  elect  all  town  and  conntf 
ofBcers  irom  their  own  ranks,  and  to  vote  for 
no  state,  civil,  judicial,  or  ezecudve  officers 
nnfiiendly  to  tnem,  or  unpledged  to  their 
cause.  In  the  le^slaturas  of  1842~'T  abont 
one  ei^th  of  the  members  were  elected  in  the 
interest  of  the  anti-renters.  In  the  conslitn* 
tionol  convention  of  1846  some  of  the  ablest 
men  were  avowedly  anti-renterci,  or  advocates 
of  their  measures  and  principles.  Their  iiifln- 
enoe  prooured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  abolishing  all  feudal  tenures 
and  inoidenta,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  oS 
ssricnltnralland  for  aterm  exceeding  12 years. 
l^e  le^^tnre  at  snccwsive  sessions  passed 
laws  which  bore  hcavHy  upon  the  landlord 
interest,  and  tended  gradually  toameliorate  the 
conditionof  the  tenants.  In  1S46Got.  Wright, 
who  waa  a  candidate  for  reflection,  was  de- 
feated by  10,000  msdority  for  John  Tonng, 
whom  the  anti-renters  had  nominated.  Got. 
Young  pardoned  from  the  state  prison  all  tlie 
so-caUea  anti-rent  convicts,  on  the  groand  that 
their  ofl'ences  were  rather  poUticol  than  crimi- 
nal, and  that  it  was  the  wise  pohcy  of  all  pood 
governments  to  forgive  and  restore  to  citizen- 
ship political  offenders,  after  the  law  hod  been 
vindicated  and  order  and  peace  restored.  After 
1647  the  excitement  died  out  the  anti-rent  in- 
fluence ceased  to  be  a  disturbing  force  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  anti-rent  organization  oont«nted 
itself  with  efFurta  to  contest  in  the  courts  the 
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raliditj  of  tho  titles  of  the  landlords,  snd  the 
lo^itj  of  the  conditions  and  covenants  oon- 
tamed  in  the  manor  grants. 

IHnSiHA,  a  volcanio  monutAin  of  Eenador,  in 
the  eastern  Cordillera,  85  m.  8.  E.  of  Quito,  ao- 
oordingtonomboldt,  19,148  ft. tigh;  according 
to  Wisae,  16,279.  An  eraption  m  IS90  is  re- 
corded ;  and  Hnmboldt  a&w  smoke  issuing  from 
■BversI  openings  in  1803.  Four  immense  lava 
streams  descend  trom  the  snow;  simunit,  one 
of  which,  the  Yolcan  de  Ansango,  is  10  m.  long 
and  SOD  ft.  deep.  The  lava  is  muni;  a  black, 
oellnlar,  trachjtic  porphyry.  Bnt  the  volcano 
is  now  dormant,  if  not  estinoL  On  its  aide  is 
L^e  Mica,  near  which  is  the  celebrated  Uaei- 
end^  one  of  the  highest  habitations  in  the 
woiid  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  corral. 
Hnmboldt  made  its  altitude  13,40S  feet;  Bous- 
riDgwlt,  18,306;  Orton,  18,800. 

AMTI-BCmmrnca.    SeeSounvT. 

iVllHKniCS  (Or.  ivTl,  against,  and  OTirr^, 
pntarid),  substanoes  or  means  which  prevent  or 
tireflt  pntre&otion.  Putrefaction  is  a  prooeea 
which  niffhlj  complex  organic  bodies  undergo 
when  subjected  to  tlie  proper  conditions  of 
heat,  moistur^  and  air,  and  no  longer  con- 
trolled h;  the  laws  of  vital  chemistry.  Nitro- 
genons  or  albuminoid  bodies  are  essential  to 
tills  process,  in  which  thej  plaj  the  double 
port  of  being  ttaemeelvee  deoompoeed  uid,  bv 
an  imperfectly  nnderatood  action  called  oatal- 
jnris,  exciting  alUed  changes  In  other  bodies. 
The  growth  ^Urit^t  inftiBorlal  oigonimu  hold- 
ing a  ver;  low  position  in  the  scale  of  animal 
or  v^etable  life,  called  vibrios  and  bacteria,  is 
a  frequent  if  not  invariable  accompaniment  of 
this  process ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  how  es- 
■ential  they  ore  in  its  production.  The  meth- 
ods of  preventing  organic  decomposition  de- 
pend ttpon  the  removal  of  some  (me  or  more 
of  the  conditions  neoeesarj  for  its  accomplish- 
ment The  temperatore  may  l>e  above  or  be- 
low t^e  limita  at  which  pntrefaotion  can  go  on. 
The  preservative  effect  of  cold,  and  especially 
of  dry  cold,  is  well  known,  and  exemplified 
m  tiie  keeping  of  meat  and  fruit  on  ice  or 
in  ioe  honses.  Aniipals  hare  been  foond 
undeooraposed  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  which 
belong  to  extinct  species  and  which  must  have 
been  embalmed  in  ice  for  ages.  A  boiling  tem- 
perature coagulates  albumen,  kills  infusorial 
organisms,  and  temporarily  arresta  putrefac- 
tion, onljl  the  material  receives  a  new  ferment 
from  without  The  exclusion  of  air,  as  in  the 
process  of  canning  fmit  and  meat,  renders  the 
result  more  permanent.  Many  sabstonoea  with- 
draw water  from  the  tissues,  and  also  from  the 
inliisorial  organisms,  thus  caoMng  them  to 
shrivel  up  and  loae  their  activity.  Such  are 
sugar,  glycerine,  alcohol,  and  many  salts,  as 
common  salt,  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potossa),  and 
alum.  Fruits  are  largely  preserved  in  sugar ; 
many  medicinal  fluid  eitracts  may  be  made 
with  glycerine ;  and  anatomical  specimens  moy 
be  preserved  almost  indefinitely  in  glycerine 
or  alcohol.     Bait   and   saltpetre  are  of   the 
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highest  value  in  the  preservation  of  meat.  If 
the  water  is  rimply  driven  off  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  atmosphere,  meat  may  be  kept  un- 
changed for  a  long  time  in  a  dry  climate-  Sev- 
eral of  the  agencies  first  mentioned,  such  as 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  some  salts,  as  well 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc  (Bur- 
nett's disinfecting  fluid),  and  tannin,  act  by 
coagulating  and  rendering  chemically  inert 
albuminous  substances.  Corrosive  sublimateis 
used  but  little  except  for  anatomical  purposes. 
Chloride  of  zinc  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for 
ships,  hospitals,  dissecting  rooms,  and  water 
closets,  and  is  also  used  to  preserve  bodies  for 
dissection.  Tannin  forms  with  the  gelatine  of 
the  skin,  in  leather,  one  of  the  most  enduring 
of  organic  componnds.  Prof.  Brunetti  of 
Padua  has  used  tannic  acid  very  snccestifully 
in  the  preservation,  as  auatomioal  specunena, 
of  various  internal  organs.  Bodies  have  been 
fonnd  perfectiy  preserved  in  peat  Ix^s,  that 
must  have  been  undergoing  the  tanning  proceai 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Many  of  the  most  use- 
ful sntiseptioB  act  not  only  in  one  or  more 
of  the  ways  mentioned,  but  also  either  as  pcd- 
sons  to  the  infiisoria  accompanying  decompon- 
tion,  or  as  opponug  the  oatelytte  action  of  fer- 
ments. Qumia,  &r  instance,  has  been  found 
to  hove  both  these  properties  in  a  high  dogreei, 
killing  infnsoria  immediately  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  BOO,  in  some  minul«s  at  1  to 
3,000,  in  some  hours  at  1  to  20,000,  and  pre- 
venting or  retarding  tlie  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  from  sugar,  the  reaction  of  emnlaine  upon 
amygdoline,  and  of  OEone  upon  gnaiaoum.  As  a 
preaervative  ag^nst  actual  putrefaction,  it  was 
found,  weight  for  weight,  less  eScient  than 
oorrodre  aublimate.  Carbotic  acid,  creasote, 
ohioroform,  and  perhaps  the  volatiSe  oils,  act  in 
tbis  way.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  largely  used 
of  late  years  aa  a  surpcsl  antiseptic  dresung,  in 
watery  solution,  1  to  80;  diluted  with  glyce- 
rine, with  alcohol,  with  oilj  as  putty,  or  as  plas- 
ter with  shellac.  The  antiaeptiu  treatment  de> 
mauds  that  all  wounds  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  ur  by  some  of  the  forms  of 
carlwlic  acid  dressing  Jost  mentioned,  even  a 
finf^  used  in  examination  or  an  amputating 
knife  bdngdipped  in  carbolic  acid  oil,  lest  they 
should  carry  living  germs  to  the  wounded  sur- 
face. The  action  of  creasote  finds  useful  appli- 
cation in  the  smoking  of  meat.  Volatile  oils 
and  resins  were  probably  the  active  agents  la 
the  ancient  process  of  embalming.  Chlorine, 
and  sometimes  iodine,  act  as  disinfectants  by 
withdrawing  hydn^en  from  prodnots  of  putre- 
faction, allowing  the  nascent  oxygen  and  other 
remaining  elements  to  form  simpler  and  more 
stable  combinations,  and  as  antiseptics  by  poi- 
soning infusoria  or  destroying  tbe  activity  td 
ferments. 

AHTlSPiSJiODlCS,  the  means  of  removing 
spasm.  Spasm  or  cramp  occurs  in  muscular 
structures,  and  is  oansed  by  irritation  of  the 
nerves.  Spasm  consists  in  an  irregular  and 
sometimes  exces^ve  action  of  a  group  of  mus- 
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cIm,  or  a  dngle  moBolo,  or  some  pardoalar 
flbrea  onl;  of  a  muscle ;  and  various  names  are 
applied  to  spasms  of  the  differeot  muscles  or 
sets  of  muscles.  The  conditions  giving  rise  to 
spasm  are  varions,  and  affect  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  nervous  circuit,  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  consist  of  an  afferent  or  senMtive  fibre 
oonvejing  sensitive  impressions  to  a  nervous 
centre,  the  latter  transforming  them  into  motor 
impulses,  which,  passing  oat  by  an  efferent  or 
motor  fibre  to  a  mascle,  stimolates  it  to  con- 
traction. When  these  contractions  take  place 
irregularly,  or  iu  a  degree  disproportionate  to 
the  stimuli  giving  rise  to  them,  or  when  they 
arise  from  stimuli  which  should  not  normally 
occasion  them,  and  more  especially  when  tboy 
take  place  uuconscionaly  or  involuntarily,  they 
become  iipasms.  They  often  arise  tram  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  their  mem- 
branes, from  tumors  and  heemoirhagea,  as  pos- 
ribly  in  chorea  or  St.  Vitus's  danoe.  A  poi- 
soning of  the  centres  hy  abnormal  coostitneats 
of  the  blood,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  also  givM 
rise  to  them.  The  nervous  centres,  especially 
the  spmal  cord  and  mednlla  oblongata,  and  the 
sensitive  nerves,  may  become  too  sensitive,  as 
in  tetanus  or  loclgaw,  poisoning  hy  strychnia, 
and  epilepsy.  Other  forms  of  spasm  are  dne 
to  special  local  irritations,  aa  colic  to  improper 
fbod,  nterioe  colic  to  the  introduction  of  flnids 
into  the  uterus  for  therapeutic  purposes,  asth- 
ma to  certain  statee  of  the  atmosphere,  cramps 
of  the  feet  and  legs  to  cold  or  constrained  pod- 
tions.  In  treating  these  various  affections,  va- 
rious drugs  may  be  used,  which  so  &r  deserve 
the  name  of  antispasmodics.  Heat  often  re- 
Heves  many  spasms,  as  colic,  crnmps  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  and  the  general  convulsions  of 
children  from  intestinal  irritation,  and  may  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  hot  butha  or  hot  fomen- 
tations. Abnormal  excitahility  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata  is  diminished  by 
bromide  of  potasuum,  which  does  excellent  ser- 
vice in  epilepsy,  and  sometimes  by  belladonna. 
The  newly  discovered  hydrate  of  chloral  has 
also  the  same  property,  Oninm  relieves  the 
intense  piuns  of  uterine  or  other  colic,  and  re- 
lazes  spasmodically  contracted  intestinal  or 
uterine  fibres.  Ether  and  chloroform,  inhaled, 
not  only  diminish  but  neariy  destroy  the  activ- 
ity of  the  nervons  centres;  they  control  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  are  the  most  powerftil 
antispasmodics  which  can  be  used  in  any  form 
of  spasmodic  disease.  Unfortunately,  their  ef- 
fect 18  often  temporary.  Jt  is  poswble  that  the 
phyioitigma  (Calabar  bean)  and  woorara  (South 
American  arrow  poison)  may  be  practically 
used  in  some  convulsive  diseases.  In  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord,  the  disease 
rather  than  the  symptom  deserves  attention. 
The  substances  to  which  the  nnme  antispas- 
modics in  the  narrowest  sense  is  spplied  are 
used  either  in  tiie  treatment  of  colic,  of  some 
children's  diseases,  in  many  hysterical  affec- 
tions, and  some  others.    They  are  the  "  volatile 
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oils,"  snoh  aa  mint,  lavender,  &c.,  derived 
chiefly  f^om  the  tribe  of  plants  o^Ied  labiata; 
c^eput  oil,  from  the  myrtaeea;  dill,  anise, 
fennel,  Ac,  fW^n  the  nmAell\ferm — from  which 
tribe  also  are  derived  the  foetid  gum  remns, 
such  as  Bsafcetida,  galbajmrn,  ammoniac,  Ac. 
These,  with  valerian,  myrrh,  and  oamphM,  de- 
rived fkim  the  v^^table  kingdom ;  musk  and 
castorenm,  from  the  animal  kingdom;  cyanide 
of  iron  and  the  orid^  of  bismuth  and  nno, 
fhim  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  antispasmodics.  In  the  treatment  nS 
hysteria,  moral,  tonic,  hygienic,  and  sometimea 
surgical  measures  are  of  ur  greater  importance 
than  antispasmodics,  which  at  the  moot  can 
only  temporarily  reheve  symptoms. — Spasmodio 
affections  may  be  comp!icat«d  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  that  case  tney  reqnire  moat  oarelfll 
and  somewhat  different  treatmenL  They  may 
also  oocor  in  debilitated  constitutions,  or  in 
persons  of  f\]tl  habit;  and  here  agsdn  the  treat- 
ment differs.  Thus  the  medi<unes  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  antispasmodics  are  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  with  a  correct  diag- 
nosis and  an  appropriate  mode  of  treatment  in 
each  special  tbrm  oS  spasmodic  affeotion. 

Aim-aLATElT.    See  Suvbbt. 

AHTIBIVGIiiB,  an  Athenian  philos(n>her,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  Sonrished 
about  880  B.  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gor- 
giasj  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  faithful 
atsoiples  of  Socrates,  remaining  with  him 
through  all  his  sufferings,  and  being  present  at 
his  death.  He  began  to  teach  his  new  doo- 
trines  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  near 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  set  apart  for  the 
instmction  of  the  sons  of  Athenians  by 
foreign  wives;  Antisthenes  himself  was  the 
son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  Thracian  (or 
according  to  some  authorities  a  Phrygian) 
woman.  From  this  gymnasium  the  followers 
who  soon  snrrounded  him  probably  took  th^ 
name  of  Cynics.  He  taught  that  the  highest 
virtue  conristed  in  self-denial,  independence  of 
ontward  forms,  social  nsages,  and  Uie  comforts 
and  inxnriea  of  civilization,  and  in  desjrfsing 
riches,  honors,  and  htimau  knowledge.  Hta 
principal  disciple  was  Diogenes.  His  WOTka, 
of  which  only  trifling  fragments  remun,  were 
of  a  polemic  character,  bitterly  assuHng  many 
of  his  contemporaries. 

AMTTTiEaCS.    Bee  Taobcs. 

AimTUHITlKUIfB.    See  Uinr^BiAinsM. 

iNTIlH,  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  built  on 
a  rocl?  promontory  which  projects  into  the 
Mediterranean,  8S  m.  B.  of  Rome.  One  legend 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  another  to  Ascanius.  No  authentic 
record  shows  even  by  what  people  it  wa« 
founded,  In  the  time  of  Tarqninius  Superbns, 
who  annexed  it  to  the  I«tin  leagoe,  it  was  in- 
habited hy  a  mixed  race  who  practised  piracy 
and  carried  on  a  limited  legitimate  commerce. 
They  favored  the  Volsoians,  and  were  only 
kept  among  the  cities  sultject  to  Rome  by 
strong  garrisons  and  bodies  of  Roman  colonists, 
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vho  were  sent  to  Antiam  from  time  to  tim«. 
Later,  thoDgh  at  eiBctl;  what  period  is  not 
known,  it  fail  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Volwioni,  and  for  some  time  vigoroosly  aided 
them,  according  to  Livj,  in  their  wars  against 
the  Romans.  In  488  B.  C.  it  was  retaken  hj 
the  latter,  and  held  till  469,  when  it  again  re- 
volted. For  a  century  it  was  the  chief  Vol- 
scian  dty,  bnt  in  S38  it  was  a  third  time  over- 
come and  garrisoned  by  Bome.  The  city  con- 
tinued pro^ierouB,  partly  becanse  of  ita  excel- 
lent harbor,  partly  oeoaose  of  its  popnlari^  as 
a  sommer  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Rome-  Call- 
sola  and  Nero  were  bom  in  Antiom,  and  Cicero 
had  a  villa  there.  A  vast  circus,  and  temples 
of  Venns,  jEsculapias,  Apollo,  and  Fortuna,  as 
well  as  one  which  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
oracle,  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city. 
Its  prosperity  declined  with  the  decline  of  the 
western  empire,  and  it  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Baracens  dnring  their  incursions,  so  that  by 
A.  D.  S60  it  had  become  a  petty  fishing  village. 
Pope  Innocent  XIL  (1S91-1T00)  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  something  of  its  beauty,  bnt 
with  only  temporary  sneoess ;  and  the  town, 
known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Porto 
d'Anao,  remained  almost  deserted  until  the  ac- 
ceenon  of  Pins  IX.  This  pope  bailt  there  a 
very  beaatifiil  church  and  a  villa  which  was 
for  many  years  his  favorite  summer  residence. 
Other  beautiful  villas  have  sprung  np  aronnd 
it,  and  Porto  d'Anzo  is  now  a  town  of  abont 
1,000  inhabitants,  occupying  almost  the  centre 
of  the  site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  everywhere  visible.  Among  these 
mins  were  found  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the 
'^Fighting  Gladiator"  of  the  Borghese  collec- 
tion, with  other  art  treasures. 

UT  UON,  or  UN  iat,  a  species  of  nenropter- 
ons  insect,  of  the  genus  myrTntleon  (Lmn.), 
which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  larva  obtains  a  living 
prey.  The  perfect  insect  {M. /ormieariam, 
Ijnn.)  resembles  a  small  dragon  fly,  has  a  good 
power  of  flight,  and  is  generally  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.    The  larva  is  aboat 
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half  an  !nch  long,  of  an  oval  depressed  form, 
and  grayish  sandy  color ;  the  small  head  is 
armed  with  two  strong  and  long  mandibles, 
serratod  and  pointed,  with  which  it  sdzea  and 


sucks  the  juices  of  its  jirey.  The  powers  of 
locomotion  being  small,  it  has  recourse  to  arti- 
fice to  entrap  insects.  It  makes  a  funnel-shaped 
excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  loose  and  crum- 
bhng  sides,  and  buries  itself,  all  but  tiie  head, 
at  the  bottom,  waiting  for  a  victim.  If  an  ant 
or  small  insect  approaches  the  edge,  the  sand 
gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach  of 
the  expectant  Jaws ;  after  the  body  has  been 
druned  itis  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head.  If  . 
the  insect  be  large  or  likely  to  escape,  the  ant 
lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  ufwn  it 
by  means  of  the  head,  until  it  fulls  exhausted 
and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  Che  pitfall. 
Sometimes  a  revengeful  wasp,  well-armed  bee, 
or  mul-clad  beetie  foils  into  the  snare,  and  the 
sting  of  the  flrot  two  or  tlie  powerfal  jaws  of 
the  last  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  lion.  The 
larva  state  continues  about  two  years,  when  a 
coooon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into  an 
inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  comes  out 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  a 
new  brood  in  dry  and  sandy  r^aces  suited  for 
the  operations  of  the  larvie.  There  are  other 
species  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  all 
with  similar  habits. 

IHTOIME  DE  BOEBBOir,  duke  of  Vend6m& 
and  afterward  king  of  Navarre,  the  father  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  bom  in  1618,  died  Nov, 
17,  1583.  He  married  in  1548  Jeanne  d' Albret, 
only  child  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
aaaumed  the  titie  of  king  in  her  right.  Like 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Cond6,  he  embraced 
Protestantism.  After  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France  of  the  young  king  Francis  11. 
(1669),  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  controi  of 
the  affurs  of  that  country,  but  failed  through 
his  want  of  energy  and  perseverance.  On  the 
death  of  Francis  in  1660,  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  kingdom,  and  adviser  to 
the  aneen  mother  (Catharine  de'  Medici),  dur- 
ing tne  minority  of  Charles  IX.  He  then  aban- 
doned his  former  associates  and  religion,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 
constable  de  Montmorency.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  1662,  he  commanded 
the  royal  forces,  and  died  of  a  wound  received 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen. 

AHTOHHAKCHl,  Ctrto  FnHMSM,  physician  to 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  bom  in  Corsica,  died 
at  San  Antomo  de  Cuba,  April  S,  1838.  He 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence,  where 
in  1618  Letitia  Bonaparte  sent  Cardinal  Fescb 
to  induce  him  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  The  em- 
peror at  first  treated  him  with  marked  cold- 
ness, but  afterword  honored  him  with  implicit 
confidence,  and  In  his  will  left  him  100,00<! 
f^ancB.  On  the  emperor's  death  Antommarclu 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  La  dtmitn 
momenU  de  NapoUon  (3  vols.  8vo,  1828). 
Nearly  nine  years  after  Napoleon's  death  An- 
tommarchi  produced  a  cast  of  his  head,  which 
purported  to  have  been  taken  after  deatii.  Ths 
authenticity  of  this  cast  was  hoUy  contest«d, 
especially  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology, 
against  whom  it  was  used  as  nn  argument. 
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Antommarohi  in  consequence  of  these  dlapntcB 
came  to  America  about  163S,  and  practised 
homoeopatliy  at  New  Orleans  and  Havana. 

INTONEIXI,  GUmh*,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
atatefiman,  bom  at  Sonnino,  near  Terraoina, 
April  2, 1808,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  7, 1876.  Ho 
was  educated  st  the  ^eat  aeminar;  ul  Rome, 
and  having  earlj  distingaished  iiimi-elf  b;  bis 
ability  and  energy,  he  was  appointed  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.  to  variooB  civil  offices,  attaining 
ID  1810  to  the  post  of  minister  of  finance. 
After  the  accession  of  Pios  IX.  he  was  made 
canlinal  (June  12,  184T),  and  in  1848  prime 
minister,  in  which  position  he  won  at  first  the 
favor  of  the  popular  party.  Though  continuing 
to  be  the  pope  s  chief  political  adviser,  the  op- 
ponents of  innovations  soon  compelled  him  to 
make  place  for  Mamiani.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  latter'a  successor,  Roesi,  Antonelli 
nrged  Pius  IX.  to  leave  Rome,  and  joined  him 
at  Gaeta  (November,  IHiS),  where  he  conducted 
the  Dcgotiatious  which  resulted  in  the  pope's 
return  to  his  capital  (April  13, 1850)  under  the 
prot«ction  of  the  French  army  of  occnpatdon. 
Antonelli  was  now  made  secretary  of  foreign 
afilairs,  in  which  capacity  bis  retrogresMve  pol- 
icy exasperated  the  liberals,  and  even  led  to 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers, 
but  without  shaking  his  position.  He  protested 
in  vain  against  the  progress  of  events  in  Italy, 
reorganized  the  civil  administration  on  tlie  most 
reactionary  basis,  and  was  opposed  in  his  abso- 
Inte  policy  even  by  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  papal  government,  the  principal  of  whom, 
Mgr.  do  Meroda,  minister  of  war,  was  removed 
in  18GB.  In  1867  he  was  made  cvralcr  ad  t'n- 
ttritn  of  the  university  of  Rome.  In  January, 
1868,  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  he  be- 
came dean  of  the  order  of  cardinal  deacons. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  in 
August,  1870,  he  appealed  to  various  foreign 
ppwers  for  assistance,  and  remonstrated  against 
the  success  of  Victor  Emanuel,  who  made  his 
formal  entry  into  Rome  Nov.  31,  1871.  An 
attempt  npon  his  life  was  made  in  1S56. 

AHTONELLO  UA  HiSSIIfl,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Messina  In  1414,  died  about  1493. 
According  to  Vasari  and  other  authorities,  he 
was  the  first  Italian  who  painted  in  oil,  learn- 
ing the  art  under  Van  Ejck  at  Bruges,  Be- 
fore hia  journey  to  Bruges,  he  had  alreudy  ac- 
quired some  fame  at  Messina,  Rome,  and  Paler- 
mo, which  became  more  firmly  established  on 
his  return,  when  he  worked  for  some  time  at 
Milan  and  at  Venice  to  some  extent  in  portrait 
paintinK,  but  chiefly  in  religious  pictures. 

ANTONHUS,  Mams  AireUn,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror, son-in-law  and  successor  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
bom  A.  D.  131,  ascended  the  throne  in  181, 
died  March  17,  180.  His  original  name  was 
Marcus  Annius  Verus.  After  the  death  of 
Ceionius  Commodns,  better  known  as  Verus, 
Hadrian  selected  Antoninus  Pius  to  succeed 
him,  and  caused  the  latter  in  hia  turn  to  adopt 
Marcus  Annins  and  Lucius  Vcms,  the  son  of 
Oommod'is,  aa  bis  ultimate  successors.     During 
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the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pina,  who  had  given  to 
him  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage,  Marcus 
distinguished  himself  principally  by  his  studies 
m  philoBophy,  having  assumed  the  mantle  of 
the  Stoics  in  bis  I2th  year ;  while  Verus  so  far 
disgraced  himself  by  his  early  profligacy,  that 
bis  adoptive  father  disinherited  him,  and,  pro- 
curing the  nomination  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ts 
sole  successor  by  the  senate,  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  empire.  On  his  acceswon,  bow- 
ever,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  now  asaumed  the 
name  of  Antoninoa,  gave  Verus  an  equal  share 
of  the  government.  Shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion a  war  broke  out  with  the  Parthians  in  the 
east,  the  command  of  which,  nominally  given 
to  Vems,  was  virtually  held  by  his  lieutenanta, 
the  principal  of  whom,  Avidlue  Cassius,  over- 
ran Mesopotamia,  destroyed  Seleucia,  and  pene- 
trated OS  far  as  Babylon,  while  one  of  hia  col- 
leagues made  himself  master  of  Arrnenia,  re- 
placed the  rightful  king  of  the  Parthians,  Sozi- 
mus,  on  the  throne,  and  reduced  Vologeecs,  bia 
rival  and  the  instigator  of  tlie  war,  to  sue  for  a 
dishonorable  peace.  This  outbreak  was  follow- 
ed, or  rather  intermpted,  by  yet  more  danger- 
ous hostilities  in  the  north,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Illyrian  frontier, 
where  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Marcomanoi, 
Alani,  Jazyges,  Quadi,  Sarmatiana,  and  others, 
all  took  arms  at  once  in  such  force  as  cotnpeUed 
both  the  emperors  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers. 
Here  they  were  so  successfiil,  that  in  16fl  the 
enemy  sued  for  peace,  and  the  colleagues  set 
out  on  their  return  for  home ;  but  Verus  dy- 
ing of  apojilexy  on  their  journey,  and  the  war 
bemg  renewed,  Marcus  Aurelius  again  turned 
his  fcce  northward,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
c«rried  on  the  war  in  person  in  Pannonia,  with- 
out ever  returning  to  Home;  endurins  the 
greatesthardshipB  with  tlie  serenity  of  a  philos- 
opher, while  he  conducted  hiscampaigoa  with 
the  skill  of  a  soldier.  On  one  occasion  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen 
Danube ;  but  the  most  remarkable  victory  was 
one  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  and  terrific  thunder  storm,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  saved  f^om  apparently  immi- 
nent defeat,  and  the  superstitious  savages  were 
confounded  and  put  to  rout  This  victory  was 
generally  ascribed  to  divine  interposition,  the 
emperor  and  bis  Romans  attributing  it  to  Ju- 
piter Tonans,  and  the  Christians,  who  com- 
posed the  12th  or  Meletine  l^on,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  prayers.  Eusebius  goes  so  far  aa 
to  assert  that  the  emperor  gave  to  that  body  of 
men  tlie  title  of  the  "  thundering  legion ; "  hnt 
in  spite  of  bis  virtues,  Marcus  Aurelius  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  His  wife  Faustma, 
learning  the  danger  of  her  husband's  situation, 
and  fearing  that  in  case  of  his  death,  and  the 
long  minority  of  her  young  son  Commodns,  she 
should  sink  into  a  private  station,  entered  into 
an  intrigue  with  Avidius  Cassius,  the  empe~ 
I'or's  deputy  and  general  in  Syria,  promising 
him  her  hand  in  case  of  the  death  of  Auretiua, 
and  encouraging  him  in  that  event  to  seize  tlic 
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reini  of  the  govomment.  A  falsa  report  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Aurelins  following, 
Avidioa  CaaaiuB  assnmed  the  purple.  Despair- 
ing  of  pardon  when  ho  loarnea  the  falsity  of  the 
report,  he  peraiated  in  his  rebellion,  and  rapid- 
ly mode  himself  master  of  several  Roman  prov- 
mcca  in  Asia.  While  the  emperor  woa  making 
preparations  to  reduce  him,  the  niurper  w&a 
assassinated  by  a  ccntnrion  of  his  own  army. 
The  conduct  of  Marcus  AnreliDS  was  magnani- 
mons  in  the  extreme.  lie  put  no  one  to  death 
in  oonsequence  of  the  overt  treason,  pnnislied 
but  few,  and  burnfd  the  letters  of  Coesins,  in 
order  to  avoid  teamiug  who  had  seconded  or  in- 
stigated hiiQ  in  his  proceedings.  Faastina,  who 
had  remained  in  her  husbanu'scompanydunng 
these  comproiuising  events,  and  whose  privity 
be  either  did  not  suspect,  or,  more  probably, 
did  not  choose  to  perceive,  died  in  Cilicia,  it 
was  supposed  by  suicide.  In  170  the  emperor 
vifflted  Rome  after  an  absence  of  eight  yeara, 
and  celebrated  his  victories  by  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  by  a  largess  to  every  Romon  citi- 
zen of  eight  pieces  of  gold;  then  bni'ing  as- 
sociated with  himself  in  the  sovereignty  his 
unworthy  son  Commodos,  and  celebrated  the 
jonng  man's  nuptials  with  Crispins,  he  march- 
ed in  company  with  his  expectant  successor  to 
conclude  toe  war  with  the  northern  barbarians, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  nnintermpt- 
ed  triumph,  died  at  Vindobona,  now  Vienna. 
Oommodus  was  suspected  of  hastening  his  end. 
Marcus  Aorelius  was  an  excellent  man  and  an 
admirable  monarch.  His  whole  life  was  a  prac- 
tical example  of  his  own  philosophic  doctrines. 
The  only  blot  on  his  chai^ter  was  a  cruel  per- 
aecntion  of  the  Gliristians  in  Gaul ;  and  this  is 
so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  char- 
acter, with  his  general  principles  of  mildness 
and  toleration,  and  with  the  example  of  bis 
predecessor,  by  which  he  was  for  the  most 
part  strongly  influenced,  Hiat  it  is  difBcult  to 
explain.  His  "Meditations,"  which  are  still 
extant,  would  bo  an  honor  to  an^  writer  of 
any  age,  and  breathe  the  very  spint  of  the  re- 
li^on  which  he  pcrsecated.  Tlie  best  edition 
is  Gataker's  {4to,  Cambridge,  1GB2).  The  best 
English  translation  is  that  of  Georgo  Long, 
"Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  AurcIIus 
Antoninus." 

AflTONIHCS  PICS,  niu  lardlH  FUrlu,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  born  near  Rome,  Sept,  If,  A.  D. 
66,  hegan  to  reign  in  13S,  died  in  161.  lie 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  provincial 
familyof  NemausDs  (Ntmos)  in  Gaul.  Ilerosc 
during  tlie  reign  of  Iladriaa  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Asia,  and  afterward  to  the  manoge- 
ment  of  one  of  the  four  re^^ons  of  Italy,  and 
was  selected  by  Iladrian  as  his  sacceasor,  whol- 
ly on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  dangerous 
eminence.  Ilis  reign  was  eminently  hajiny  and 
prosperous,  and  so  peaceful  tliat  it  passed  away 
leaving  no  striking  mark  upnn  the  page  of  liis- 
tory.  lie  made  no  effort  to  advance  tlio  limits 
of  the  empire,  but  by  his  £rmness  and  wisdom 
deterred  the  barbarians  on  his  Ironticrs  from 
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disturbing  the  ponce  of  the  realm.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Dacians,  the  Mauritanians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  all  exhibited  at  times 
some  tendency  to  give  trouble;  hut  their  ag- 
gressions were  easily  frustrated  by  military  de- 
monstrations. The  only  commotion  of  any  real 
consequence  was  that  of  the  Brigantes  in  the 
northern  part  of  Yorkshire,  who  repeatedly 
invaded  the  central  parts  of  the  British  prov- 
ince, but  were  severely  defeated  by  the  legate 
Lollius  Urbicna  (141),  who  built  a  strong  rum- 

Eart  of  turf  and  stone,  the  ruius  of  which  can 
B  still  traced,  and  are  to  this  day  known  as  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  tVom  the  mouth  of  the  Esk 
to  that  of  the  Tweed,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  which  had  been 
erected  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donians, from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  tbatof 
the  Solway.  The  Parthians  gave  up  their  hos- 
tile views  against  Armenia,  oiving  solely  to  his 
remonstranoes ;  the  Scythians  submitted  their 
disputes  to  his  arbitration ;  and  the  barbarians 
on  the  upper  Danube  received  a  king  of  his  sp- 
pointmonL  At  home  he  promoted  literature 
and  education,  and  made  up  for  the  losses  of 
citizens  through  pnblio  calamities  out  of  his 
private  purse.    He  was  fond  of  country  life,  and 

fiassed  much  of  his  time  at  his  Campanian  vil- 
as,  never  after  bis  accession  appeanng  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  and  refusing  to  travel  in  his 
provinces,  in  order  that  they  might  not  he  sub- 

Jectcd  to  the  expenses  of  a  royal  progress.  He 
ied  in  the  76th  year  of  hb  age.  His  reign  of 
peace  and  order,  and  his  observance  of  reli- 
gious rites,  procured  for  bim  the  title  of  the  sec- 
ond Numa,  while  he  owed  his  surname  Pins  to 
the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  in  the  senate 
the  granting  of  divine  honors  to  his  paternal 
predecessor.  He  tolerated  and  protected  the 
Christians,  and  received  with  favor  the  first 
apology  for  the  Christian  religion,  addressed  to 
bun  by  Justin  Martyr.  By  his  wife  Faustina 
he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  before 
their  father,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
latter,  a  second  Faustina,  inherited  both  the 
beauty  and  tlie  profligacy  of  her  mother;  she 
was  married  to  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus. 

iNTONM,  Nittbu,  a  Spanish  bibliogra|iber  of 
Flemish  origin,  bom  at  Seville  in  1617,  died  in 
Madrid  in  1684.  He  lived  in  Rome  20  years 
(1659-'TB)  as  agent  of  Philip  IV.  and  in  other 
oflicial  capacities,  and  collected  a  library  there 
said  to  have  been  only  second  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  Vatican.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
Sibliotkeea  JTitpana  Hfopa  and  SibHotheca 
HUpana  Vetiu,  which  comprehend  all  the  liter- 
ary names  of  Spain,  and  in  some  cases  of  Portn- 
gsj,  from  the  Ist  century  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  ITth.  In  many  instances  biographies  are 
given  of  the  various  authors. 

INTOXICS,  Martas,  a  Roman  orator,  bom  in 
143  B.  C,  killed  in  8T.  In  104  he  was  pr«tor, 
in  99  consul,  and  in  97  censor.  He  was  famed 
for  his  eioijuence  in  the  forum,  rendering  Italy, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  rival  of  Greece.  As 
an  aristocrat,  be  adopted  the  party  of  Sylla, 
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and  wBfi  put  to  death  by  Uarioi  and  CSnna 
when  thej  triamphed.  He  u  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors in  Cicera's  De  Oratore.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mark  Anton^r. 

ISTOinr,  Mirk  (Maboub  Antosiub),  the  Ro- 
man trinmvir,  bom  in  88  B.  C,  died  in  30.  He 
was  the  boh  of  Marcae  Antonius  Creticos  and 
Jnlia,  daughter  of  the  former  consul  Lucius 
Julioa  Cteaar.  During  hia  hofhood,  and  while 
he  was  receivinf;  a  good  edacation  under  his 
tutor  EpidioB,  his  father  died,  and  hie  mother 
married  Fublius  Lentuloe,  aiterward  strangled 
for  his  share  in  Catiline's  conspirac;.  In  his 
stepfather's  house  he  met  tlte  most  profligate 
jonng  men  of  Borne,  and,  sharing  their  habits 
<^  eitraTAganoe,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  bis  creditors  in  Greece,  whore  he  com- 
pleted his  studies-  After  serving  with  much 
distinction  nnder  Gabinins  in  Syria  (G7), 
and  in  Egypt  (S6-65),  and  nnder  Cnsar  in 
Gaul,  he  retomed  to  Rome,  and  was  made  a 
tribune  of  the  people;  but  having  strongly 
e^Mnaed  the  cause  of  Cnsar,  snd  vetoed  the 
senate's  decree  commanding  that  leader  to 
disband  the  anniee  he  had  with  him  in  Gaul, 
Antony  was  obhged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  slave  and  take  refiige  in  Ctesar's 
camp.  He  warmly  seconded  Cnsar  in  his  sub- 
sequent sa1:tJection  of  Italy,  and  when  his  chief 
became  dictator  was  appointed  hy  him  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  and  governor  of  Italy 
during  the  absence  of  the  victorious  leader, 
who  was  pursuing  Pompey.  During  his  gov- 
ernorship, Antony  gave  nimself  up  to  the  most 
open  lioentiousness,  repudiating  nis  wife,  ap- 
pearing publicly  in  his  chariot  with  a  common 
courtesan,  and  Borrounding  himself  with  de- 
bauchees of  every  class.  He  subsequently  mai^ 
ried  Fulvia,  widow  of  Clodius.  Li  44  B.  C. 
Cffisar  appointed  him  his  colleague  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  in  return  aided  his  patron  in 
many  ways ;  once  testingthe  popular  feeling  by 
publicly  offering  him  an  imperial  crown  on  the 
occosionof  the  Lnpercalia.  On  Ciesar's  death, 
Antony  at  first  feigned  submission  to  the  asaas- 
rins;  hot  afterward,  seizing  the  opportunity 
given  by  their  allowing  him  to  deliver  the  fn- 
neral  oration,  he  so  eloquently  incited  the 
people  to  avenge  the  dictator's  murder  that  the 
conqiiratorB  were  driven  from  Rome.  He  was 
now  the  moat  powerful  man  in  the  state;  but 
bis  plans  for  the  dictatorship  were  checked  by 
Cicero,  who  urged  the  claims  of  Octavius  Cw- 
aar;  the  surname  Cffisar  proved  an  excellent 
popular  catchword,  and  Antony,  oppoung  this 
new  choice,  was  declared  on  enemy  of  the  re- 
public and  banished  from  Rome,  while  the 
senate  supported  Octariua,  After  raiang  an 
army,  fightmg  several  battles,  and  suffering  de- 
feat at  Mntina  —  from  which  place  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  his  friend  Lepidus,  who  was 
preserving  an  armed  neutrality  beyond  the 
Alps— Antony  flnally  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  Octariua,  with  whom  he  at  once  joined  in 
a  scheme  for  the  complete  subjection  of  Rome. 
The  triumvirate  was  formedsoon  after  by  Octo- 
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vIna,  Antony,  and  Lepidns  (43).  Tn  the  genwsl 
slaughter  of  theur  enemies  which  followed,  An- 
tony caused  Cicero  to  be  murdered  among  the 
flrst  rictims.  Bmtns  and  Cassius  were  sp^ily 
defeated  at  Fhilippi  (42)  by  the  army  of  the  trl- 
nmvirs,  and  the  latter  now  divided  the  empire, 
Antony  receiving  Asia,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and 
Greece.  He  next  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
Partbiaos,  and,  when  flnally  obliged  to  retire 
hara  their  country,  effected  one  of  the  most 
akilM  retreats  recorded  in  history.  While  ad- 
justing the  affairs  of  his  department  of  the  em- 
pire, he  met  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and 
front  that  moment  became  the  complete  slave 
of  her  capricea,  extending  her  dominions,  ruling 
aa  she  dictated,  and  deserting  his  wife  (Octavia, 
the  aster  of  Octavius,  whom  he  had  married 
after  the  death  of  Fnlria),  to  lead  a  life  of  un- 
exampled luiu^  and  sensuality  with  bis  new 
mistress  at  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  Bomsns 
were  enraged.  Octavius  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  the  nsTsl  battle 
erf  Actium  (SI),  partly  tlirough  Antony's  fotnity 
in  following  Cleopatra  when  she  retired  ft'om 
the  engagement,  in  which  sho  at  first  acted  aa 
his  ally.  For  a  time  he  abandoned  himself 
Bgun  to  hie  old  excesses.  In  a  few  months  Oo- 
tavius  again  completely  defeated  him  in  Egypt. 
His  resources  were  now  at  on  end,  and,  ren- 
dered desperate  hy  his  fulure  and  by  a  false 
report  that  Cleopatra  had  committed  suicide, 
ho  stabbed  himself^  and  died  in  her  presence, 
having  been  carried  to  her  wounded  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  the  report  of  her  death 
was  untrue. 

INTRilGEES,  i^Hlaicl  LmIi  Bml  it  LnMT, 
count  d',  a  French  adventnrer  and  secret  agent, 
bom  at  Villeneuve-de-Berg  about  ITSB,  aseaa- 
onated  near  London,  July  S2,  1812.  He  waa 
a  patron  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  figured  con- 
spicuously  in  arietocratic  circles,  where  in  1T88 
he  waa  called  the  handsome  conspirator,  and 
wrote  against  the  nobility.  After  his  election 
in  1TB9  as  deputy  to  the  states  general  he  soon  re- 
turned to  royalist  doctrines,  and  leaving  France 
in  1790,  was  subsidized  hy  foreign  governments 
to  intrigue  agunst  the  revelation.  His  name 
became  notorious  in  the  conspiracies  against 
Napoleon,  who  had  him  arrested  in  Italy  in 
1797,  with  documents  incriminating  Pichegra. 
He  escaped,  went  to  Bt  Petersburg,  joined 
the  orthodox  Greek  church,  and  received  a 
penmen  and  the  offlce  of  chancellor  of  the  Ros- 
sian  legation  at  Dresden  (1808),  whence  be  waf 
expelled  by  order  of  Napoleon,  against  whom 
he  had  publiabed  a  famous  diatribe  (fragment 
du  IS"*  Ivert  d»  Polyhe,  trouti  *ur  le  Mont 
AtkM).  He  next  betrayed  Rnsda  by  rerealins 
to  Canning  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  received  a  large  pension  ftom  th« 
English  government ;  but  Napoleon's  detective* 
having,  as  waa  supposed,  received  copies  of 
these  documents  through  his  valet  Lorenzo,  the 
latter,  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  treach- 
ery, assassinated  his  master  and  his  wife,  and 
then  shot  himsel£ 
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L  A  count;  forming  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  Ireland,  in  Uie  provinoe  of  Ulster, 
bounded  N.  hj  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  the 
North  channel,  8.  bj  Bel&8t  Longb  andconntj 
Down,and  W.bj  Lough  Neagh  and  conoty  Lon- 
donderry; area,  1,191  ftq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18TI, 
419,782.  The  sarface  is  hilly,  and  near  the 
B.  and  N.  E.  aaaeta  there  are  sereral  oonmd- 
erable  elerationa,  frora  which  the  conntry 
slopes  gradaally  inland  to  tJie  level  of  Loogfa 
Neagh.  There  are  no  conuderable  riverB 
except  the  Bann,  which  flowa  between  thia 
county  and  T^ndonderry.  The  seacoaat  ia 
bold  and  rn^ed,  formed  of  lofty  basaltic  cliffs, 
and  presenting,  between  Bengore  Head  and 
the  month  of  the  Bann,  the  siogalar  formation 
known  as  the  Giant's  Causeway.  (See  Gunt's 
OA.USSWAI.)  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county, 
called  "the  Glens,"  are  picturegqae  and  fertile 
valleys,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  pleas- 
ing. Besidea  agricnltore,  the  linen  mannfaotnre 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people ;  and 
along  the  coasts  an  extensire  fishfnj  is  carried 
on.  The  principal  towns  are  Belfast,  the 
connty  town  (a  part  of  whloli,  however,  be- 
longs to  coan^  Down),  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Carrickfei^DS,  Lame,  and  Lisbnm.    II.  A 


'e  into  Longh  Neagb, 
and  18  m.  N.  W.  of  Belfast:  pop.  in  1871, 
2,181.  It  is  a  principal  aeat  of  the  linen  man- 
oiCaeture.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists 
of  little  more  than  one  long  street,  with  its 
short  croffi  streets.  Near  it  are  Antrim  castle 
and  Shane's  castle,  one  of  the  celebrated  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  On  June  7,  1798,  a  battie 
was  fought  here  between  the  English  troops 
and  the  United  Irisbmen,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  tbe  former. 

IHTin,  a  connty  of  Michigan,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  main  peninsala,  bordering  on  Grand 
Traverae  bay,  uike  Michigan ;  area,  TOO  sq.  m. ; 

Gp.  in  18T0,  I,98S.  There  are  several  amall 
ECS  in  the  connty.  The  productions  in  1870 
were  8,696  bushels  of  wheat,  10,60B  of  Indian 
com,  4,370  of  oata,  45,098  of  potatoes,  22,920 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,368  of  tnaple  sugar. 
There  were  12  school  hooses  and  899  chil£tni 
atten^ng  school. 

IMTWli&P  (Fr.  Anter*  ;  &^aa.  Amibirf  ;  Ger. 
aad  Flem.  Antieerpen).  I>  A  province  of  Be!- 
giam,  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  and  £.,  S.,  and 
W.  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Limburg,  Bra- 
bant, and  East  Elanders;  area,  1,094  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  4efi,88S,  nearly  all  Boman  Oatb- 
olics.  The  province  is  almost  an  unintermpted 
flat,  but  chiefly  comnosed  of  fertile  soil,  ex- 
citing some  barren  aistricts  in  the  N.  and  N. 
w.  The  district  called  the  "polders,"  extend- 
ing along  Qie  Scheldt  lh>m  Antwen>  to  Zand- 
vliet,  orisinally  a  swamp,  has  been  drained  and 
converted  into  rich  pasture  and  arable  land. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bcheldt  which 
borders  it  on  the  west,  and  its  navigable  triba- 
taries,  the  Kapel,  the  Dyle,  and  the  Great  and 
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Little  NStbe.  The  province  is  rich  In  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  fruity  cattle,  horses, 
flsb,  boney,  and  tobacco,  and  m  manufiictures 
of  cotton,   lace,  woollens,  linens,   silks,   soap, 

?>irits,  refined  sugar,  salt,  leather,  and  ou, 
he  principal  towns  are  Antwerp,  Mechlin, 
Lierre,  Tumliout,  Boom,  Gheel,  and  Zandvliet, 
11.  A  city,  capital  of  the  preceding  province, 
and  the  principal  seaport  of  Bel^um,  sitoated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  4d  m.  from 
ita  mouth,  and  29  m,  by  rulwa;  N,  of  Brussels, 
in  lat.  Sr  18'  N.,  Ion.  4°  24'  E, ;  pop.  in  1889, 
126,668.  The  recent  removal  of  the  old  forti- 
fications has  vastly  extended  tbe  area  of  the 
city.  The  old  citadel,  long  regarded  aa  s 
model  fortress,  has  been  razed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  ita  nte  was  sold  in  1870  to  the  Pmsuao 
railway  contractor  Stronsberg  for  14,000,000 
franca,  under  the  condition  that  aboat  half  of 
tlie  space  should  be  reserved  for  the  constrao- 
tion  of  basins,  docks,  and  wharts.  The  rest 
of  tbe  ground  is  to  serve  as  a  site  for  a  new  rail- 
way station.  A  new  city,  with  fine  boale> 
varas,  squares,  and  promenadea,  bos  sprung  ap 
on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparta  and  bastiona 
The  new  fortiflcationSj  conatmcted  in  18fl2-'«, 
extend  over  an  area  of  nearly  20  m.  The  new 
citadel  (eitadelh  du  ntrrd)  commands  the  river 
and  is  connected  with  the  prindpol  old  fort  by 
a  new  curved  line  of  walls.  The  outer  circle 
of  detached  forta,  each  provided  with  about 
1S5  guns,  are  linked  together  by  a  military 
road  beyond  the  reach  of  shelb  from  an  enemy 
outside.  Abont  one  half  of  the  enceinte  is  de- 
fensible by  inundations  produced  by  cutting 
the  dikes.  Tbe  whole  enceinte  is  expected  to 
afford  room  for  about  80,000  men  in  l>omb- 
proof  barracks.  The  cost  of  the  new  work  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000  francs.  Gun 
carriages  and  artillery  appendages  are  made  in. 
tbe  arsenal,  and  ammnnition  for  ordnance  and 
small  arms  in  the  pyrotedhnio  school.  The 
magnificent  dockyards  constructed  nnder  the 
direction  of  Napoleon  I.  were  demolished  in 
1814  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
but  the  two  great  basins  were  preserved  and 
have  been  converted  into  docks,  which  are 
lined  with  warehouses.  New  dock  basins 
{Kattmdyi)  were  opened  in  1860.  An  exten- 
sive system  of  canals  affords  facilities  for  inland 
traffic.  The  old  part  of  the  city  retains  its 
qaaint  Flemish  onaracteristies.  The  Flemish 
language  ia  qxtken  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple and  French  by  the  cnltivated  classes.  On 
the  Place  Verte  Is  a  conspicnous  statne  of 
Rubens,  who  lived  and  died  here.  Vandyke's 
is  near  the  museum,  and  one  of  Teniera  was 
erected  in  1657.  Tbe  cathedral  of  Antweri^ 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gothic  ediflcea  of 
Europe,  contains  master  works  of  Rubens  and 
other  celebrities.  Tbe  churches  of  tbe  Angus- 
tines,  St.  James,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and 
others,  conttdn  also  remarkable  paintjugs  d 
the  great  masters.  In  the  church  of  SL 
George,  opened  in  1868,  are  frescoes  by 
Guffens  and  Bweerts.    The  works  of  Rubeu 
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and  Vandjke  give  the  highest  oelebritj  to 
the  academy  or  museum  of  painting.  The 
old  bourse,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
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London  exchange,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1858.  The  new  bourse  is  near  the  h6tel  St. 
Antoine.  The  hdtel  de  TiUe  coDtaina  fine 
paintings.  Among  the  other  pablic  baildings 
are  the  library  and  the  botanical  and  zoologi- 
cal gardens.  The  city  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  the  continent,  has  regu- 
lar steam  commnnication  with  English,  Dntob, 
and  German  porta,  and  ia  a  point  of  departure 
for  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  In  1840 
the  tonnage  was  about  860,000 ;  in  18^0,  600,- 
OOO;  and  in  1871,  over  2,000,000.  About 
7,000  vessels  annually  enter  and  leave  the  port. 
The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Antwerp  for  1870  coniprised  50 
vessels  entered  and  48  cleared;  the  inward 
cargoes,  chiefly  gnano  and  petroleum,  were 
estimated  at  ^4,528,698,  and  ttie  outward  at 
$2,046,147.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Belgiaji 
import  and  export  trade,  valued  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  5,000,000,000  francs,  passes  through 
this  port.  —  Antwerp  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and 
was  at  the  zenith  of  itfl  prosperity  in  the 
16th  and  16th,  with  a  population  estimated 
as  high  as  200,000,  and  a  commerce  ei- 
tending  all  over  the  world;  and  the  Scheldt 
was  filled  with  shipping  of  all  nations,  2,G00 
vessels  being  there  at  one  time.  Philip  II., 
to  protect  himself  against  the  citizens,  added 
La  1G67  a  citadel  to  the  ori^nal  fortifications 
of  1640.     A  conflict  in  16Tti-'7  between  the 


local,  Gennan,  and  Spanish  troops,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  10,000  persons  and  in  the  surren- 
der of  the  citadel  by  the  citizens.  In  1583  the 
latter  defeated  the  attempted  seimre  of  the 
city  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  On  Aug.  17, 1586, 
the  citadel  capitulated  afler  13  months'  si^e, 
one  of  the  most  eventful  in  history,  to  the  duke 
of  Parma,  Spanish  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  prosperity  of  the  place,  shaken  by  these 
vicissitudes,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in  the 
middle  of  the  ITth  century.  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  during  this  period  superseded  Ant- 
werp in  importance,  and  it«  commerce  did  not 
begin  to  revive  till  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  navigation  by 
Holland  in  1T96.  The  citadel  was  captured 
in  1746  and  17S2  by  the  French,  in  1798  bj 
the  Austrions,  and  in  1794  once  more  by  the 
French.  In  1809  Bemadotte  protect«d  the 
city  against  Lord  Cliatham'e  attempt  to  'de- 
stroy the  port  and  the  forta.  In  1814  it  was 
defended  against  the  English  by  Comot,  the 
French  governor,  and  surrendered  only  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  May  6,  After  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  Holland  (1315)  Antwerp 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Java,  which 
hassincebeen  diverted  to  Dutch  porta.  In  1830, 
daring  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  city  was  bom- 
barded from  tiie  citadel  by  the  Dutch  general 
ChassS,  who  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  his 
stronghold  Deo.  23,  1882,  after  a  u^  by  a 
French  army  of  60,000  men  under  Marshal  G4- 
rard.  This  ended  the  contest  with  Holland,  and 
on  Dec.  80, 1832,  the  citadel,  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment,  was  occupied  by 
the  Belgian  troops,  since  which  period  the  city 
has  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  and 
military  stronghold  of  Belgium.  The  abolition 
by  settlement  in  1868  of  the  Belgian  Scheldt 
dues  had  a  happy  efiect  upon  the  prosperity  of 
Antwerp.  In  September,  1871,  a  great  part 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  bat  rap- 
idly reboilt. — The  remarkable  former  artistic 
achievements  of  Ant- 
werp are  described  in 
SchnoAse's  Niederldn- 
duehe  Br^/e{Staltgwt, 
1834) ;  and  among  the 
more  recent  historical 
worlis  relating  to  the 
city  is  VHutoirt  dt  la 
till*  d'Anvert,  by  Gens 
(Antwerp,  1861). 

AMOS  (Eg.  Ane}>tt), 
one  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  deities  of  the 
second  cycle.  He  was 
represented  either  as  a 
dog  or  a  man  with  a 
dog's  or  a  jackal's  head. 
Sometimes  be  wore  a 
double  crown.  A  white 
and  yellow  cock  wsa 
sacrificed  to  him.  The 
town  of  Cynopolis,  in 
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the  lower  Tlieb^  bailt  in  his  honor,  was  the 
e{>«(M  seat  of  bia  worship.  He  Is  said  to  have 
represented  the  horizon.  The  name  nanifieB 
gilded,  and  his  images  were  eititer  of  solid  gold 
or  gilt.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
SOD  of  Osiris  by  Nephthys,  and  was  tlie  atten- 
dant and  guardian  of  Osiris  and  lais.  When 
Osiris  was  murdered  bj  Typhon,  Anubis  help- 
ed IbIs  Co  find  his  body.  He  accompanied  the 
sonls  of  the  deceased  to  their  place  of  judg- 
ment, and  weighed  their  actions  before  the 
blbnnal  of  Odri&  In  Che  Greek  mytholi^y 
he  was  identified  with  Hermee. 

iRVIL,  an  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face  on 
which  amlths  hammer  and  shape  their  work. 
The  amalleet  anvils,  called  bickems,  are  mostly 
made  of  steel.  The  largest,  ased  with  tilt, 
trip,  or  steam  hammers,  are  of  oast  iron,  and 
of  a  very  nnifanu  and  simple  shape.  They  are 
trancated  qoadrangular  pyramida,  placed  with 
the  small  end  up,  the  large  resting  upon  a 
block  of  wood  fixed  in  Che  gronnd.  The  mid- 
dle-sized anvils,  on  which  the  forging  is  per- 
formed with  sledge  hammers,  are  made  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  Formerly  estra  good  anvib 
were  made  of  wrought  iron  covered  with  steel, 
the  fibres  of  which  were  placed  vertically.  To 
do  this  the  bars  of  steel  were  cut  is  pieces 
about  an  inch  long,  which  were  placed  stand- 
ing nde  b;  nde,  honad  bj  a  wire,  and  welded 
into  a  st«el  plate,  which  was  itself  welded  to 
the  anvil.  The  heat  necesaarj  for  welding 
verv  often  altered  the  steel,  which  was  brought 
back  to  its  original  state  by  the  anvil  bemg 
warmed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  box  Ml  of  ce- 
ment. It  was  afterward  hardened  by  ponring 
a  Btream  of  water  upon  the  steel  face  till  the 
whole  block  was  cooled.  The  best  anvils 
made  in  the  United  States  are  of  cast  iron 
covered  with  steel ;  thej  possess  most  of  the 
advantages  above  describeo,  and  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  The  covering  of  steel  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mould,  and  cast  iron  is 
poured  apon  it  Some  makers  place  a  core  in 
the  mould  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  recess  nearly 
reaching  the  steel  covering  in  the  centre  of  the 
anvil.  The  air  penetrates  into  this  recess,  and 
the  metal  is  cooled  more  uniformly. 

IKVIIXE,  Jfu  Bartbte  Beargilgiea  i\  a  French 
geographer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1697j  died  there 
m.  1'7B2.  At  the  age  of  15  he  published  a  map 
of  ancient  Greece.  In  his  22d  year  he  was 
appointed  royal  geographer.  He  published 
211  maps  and  plans,  and  78  mimoira.  One 
of  hia  best  maps  is  that  of  ancient  Fgypt.  His 
(Mi*  Vettribui  Ifotru  and  his  Orbit  Itomamu 
have  become  standard  guides  for  students  of 
ancient  history.  His  '*  General  Atlas,"  his 
Atlat  Antigvut  ifajor,  and  his  maps  of  Oaul, 
Italy,  and  Greece  during  the  middle  ages,  are 
celebrated.  In  1779  the  French  Kovemment 
purchased  for  the  royal  library  bis  large  coUec- 
tioD,  which  con»eted  of  10,000  maps. 

lOETA  (Or.  ioprii,  air  vessel),  the  largest  ar- 
tery in  the  body.  The  aorta  and  arteries  were 
first  named  air  vessels  by  Greek  anatomists, 
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becange  nntil  the  time  of  Qalen  thev  were  sun- 
posed  to  contain  air  instead  of  blood.  lAe 
aorta  arises  from  the  lelt  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
ascends  a  short  distance  toward  the  neck,  and 
then  curves  obliquely  backward  and  toward 
the  left  in  a  semicircntar  bend,  at  the  level  of 
the.second  dorsal  vertebra,  forming  the  "arch 
of  the  aorta."  It  then  passes  downward 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  common  iliac  artcnes,  which  are  each  in 
turn  divided  on  either  aide  into  an  internal 
branch,  ramifying  into  the  lowerregionsof  the 
trunk,  and  an  external  branch,  descending  to 
the  lower  hmbs.  The  carotids  arise  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  to  supply  the  head  and  face, 
and  the  subclavian  arteries  derive  from  the 
same  arch,  to  supply  the  different  regions  of 
the  neck  and  the  upper  limbs.  Nnmeroua 
large  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta  or  main 
trunk  as  it  descends  from  the  npper  to  the 
lower  portions  of  the  trunk ;  and  these  divide 
a^n  into  innumerable  branches  as  they  ram- 
iiy  minntely  and  extenavely  within  the  body. 

lOffTl  (ano.  Augvtta  Pratoria),  a  town  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  province  and  49  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Turin,  on  the  Dora-Baltca,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Bt.  Bernard,  and  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Alpine  pass  of  that  name ;  pop. 
6,000,  It  contains  many  Roman  remains,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  8t 
Bernard,  founder  of  the  hospice  bearing  hia 
name,  wbo  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Aosta. 
The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  famous  for  its 
immense  pine  forests,  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  and  marble  qnarries.  Cretinism  and 
goitre  prevail  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
third  son  of  the  king  of  Italy  (Amadens,  late 
king  of  8p(un)  derives  his  title  or  duke  of  Aosta 
from  this  town,  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  16  years. 

AFACHiS,  a  fierce  nomadic  nation  of  tiie  great 
Athabascan  family,  roaming  over  portions  of 
Texas,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Arizona  in  the  Dnited 
States,  and  Sonora,  Chihnahna,  and  Dnrango  in 
Uexico.  The  Apaches  proper  have  only  tem- 
porary war  chiefs,  and  do  not  onltivate  the 
soil,  while  the  Lipans,  a  tribe  of  the  same  race 
and  language,  have  their  regular  chiefs  whom 
they  obey;  and  the  Nav^os,  another  tribe  of 
the  same  language,  cultivate  the  Kronnd  and 
mannfactnre  excellent  blankets.  The  Apaches 
comprise  the  Jicsrillas,  in  the  Sacramento 
mountains ;  the  Gila  Apaches,  on  the  San 
Francisco ;  the  Tonto  Apachea,  on  the  Sierra 
del  Ht^oyen,  their  impregnable  position ;  the 
Himbrenos,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Himbres;  the 
Copper  Mine  Apaches,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
for  part  of  each  year  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora; 
the  Mascalero  Apaches,  ranging  from  the  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe  to  that  of  San  Andres  and  west 
to  the  fiio,  Grande;  with  some  smaller  bands. 
As  the  Spanish  settlements  advanced  the  Apa- 
ches became  the  scourge  of  the  frontier,  repel- 
ling all  attempts  to  civilize  and  convert  them. 
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No  nusdon  was  ever  eatablished  among  tliem, 
and  the;  drew  to  them  tribes  who  ahook  off 
the  SpaniBh  foke.  A  documeiit  on  SoDora  in 
17SS  estimates  the  mining  towns,  stationa,  and 
misdona  depopulated  b;  the  Apacbe  inroads 
into  that  province  at  174.  Since  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Apache  territory  to  the  United 
fitates  the  tribe  have  given  great  trooble',  es- 
pecial)/ those  under  Mangas  Colorado,  who 
for  50  jears  led  verj  large  bands  to  war,  till  he 
was  finally  captured  and  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  in  1868.  Within  a  few  years  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  government  to 
gather  the  Apaches  npon  reservations  under 
the  Buperintendency  of  New  Mexico,  and  there 
feed  them.  The  sum  of  tl2S,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  tiiese  Indiana  in 
IBTl,  and  the  experiment  of  confining  them  to 
particular  localities  is  believed  to  have  been 
attended  with  some  saccen.  The  commis- 
sioner estimates  that  in  the  event  of  a  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  plan,  it  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  ^,000  a  month,  or  $300,000 
a  year.  The  plan  of  establishing  the  Apaches 
on  reservations  and  feeding  them  fbr  a  time 
was  much  opposed  by  the  people  on  the 
frontiers,  Uezican  and  Amencan,  who  had 
long  been  victims  of  their  ravages.  This 
Ud  CO  a  massacre  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona, 
April  SO,  1871,  of  more  than  lOO  Apa- 
ches who  were  aotnally  prisoners  ia  the 
hands  of  the  United  Statee  troops.  Cochise, 
the  great  Apache  chief^  however,  snbmittod, 
vieited  Wasnington,  and  saemed  well  dis- 
posed. The  numbers  of  the  Apaches  proper 
m  the  United  States  are  variously  estimated. 
Mr.  Bartiett  thought  Schoolcraft's  statistics 
too  high.  By  the  Indian  commisdoner  in 
18T1  they  were  estimated  at  7,600,  thoogh 
Cremony  in  1888,  from  eight  years'  stay  in 
their  country,  thmks  their  number  at  least 
2S,000. — The  Jtuiguage  of  the  Apaches  abounds 
in  guttural,  hissing,  and  indistinct  intona- 
tions. Mr.  Bartiett  in  his  "Report  on  the 
Boundary  Commission,"  and  otiiers,  give  vo- 
cabularies that  establish  its  connection  with 
the  Athabascan  family.  Their  lodges  are  built 
of  light  boughs  and  twigs.  The  captain  of  the 
band  wears  a  kind  of  helmet  made  of  buckskin, 
ornamented  with  a  feather.  Their  arrows  are 
very  long,  usually  pointed  with  u-on.  Ail  are 
moonted  on  small  ponies,  capable  of  great  en- 
durance. The  Spanish  hit,  or  rimply  a  cord  of 
hair  passed  between  the  Jawa,  forms  their 
bridle.  Panniers  for  holdmg  provisions  are 
generally  carried  on  the  horses  of  tiie  women. 
The  ahdls  of  the  pearl  oyster,  and  a  rough 
wooden  image,  are  the  &vorite  ornaments  of 
both  sexes.  Their  feet  are  protected  by  high 
moocasons  of  buckskin,  and  the  smallneaB  of 
the  foot  resulting  from  this  has  always  dis- 
tinguished their  trul  fromthatof  other  Indians. 
Their  principal  articles  of  clothing,  formerly  of 
deerskin,  are  now  made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
Uany  of  them  dress  in  the  breech-cloth  only, 
but  they  are  beginning  to  wear  the  blanket 
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and  straw  hat  The  women  wear  a  short  pet- 
ticoat, with  their  hair  loose.  Those  in  mourn- 
ing for  husbands  killed  in  battle  cut  their  hair 
short.  The  younger  children  go  almost  entirely 
naked.  Those  under  the  age  of  two  years  are 
carried  in  a  kind  of  osier  basket  by  the  mother, 
in  which  the  child  is  fastened  in  a  standing 
posture.  When  on  horseback,  the  basket  is 
fastened  to  the  saddle.  They  do  not  scalp  their 
'  ts.  They  are  fond  of  oard-playiog  and 
iking,  and  when  idle  are  ^ven  to  a  mo- 
lOB  kmd  of  un^Dg,  When  fitting  they 
keep  their  horses  in  rapid  motion,  and  are 
never  at  rest  in  the  saddle.  In  their  relinous 
ideas  they  seem  to  favor  the  belief  in  one  God ; 
and  Uontezuma,  or  his  spirit,  is  blended  in 
their  minds  with  a  certain  erode  religions  as- 
piration. They  have  a  superstitious  reverenco 
fur  the  eagle  and  owl,  and  for  all  perfectiy 
white  birds.  They  equally  respect  the  bear, 
and  refuse  to  kill  it  or  to  partake  of  the  flesh. 
To  the  hog  they  have  the  same  repugnance  as 
the  Jews  and  other  Asiatic  tribes. 

IPE,  a  quadrmnnnoos  animal  of  the  class 
mammalia,  nearly  approaching  the  bmnan  raoe 
in  anatomical  structure.  A  common  distino- 
tion  between  the  monkey,  baboon,  and  ape  ia, 
that  the  first  has  a  long  and  prehensile  tail,  the 
second  a  short  one,  and  the  third  none  at  all. 
According  to  the  modem  lofilogical  dofinition, 
however,  the  genus  ape,  or  pilAeetu,  comprises 
those  quadrumanons  mammals  whicdi  have  the 
teeth  of  the  same  number  and  form  as  in  man, 
and  which  possess  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  Tjiis  definition,  while  it  exolndes 
certdn  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  compre- 
hends the  three  sub-genera  of  oranga,  chim- 
panzees, and  gibbons.  Their  arms  almost 
touch  the  ground  when  they  stand  erect  tm 
their  hind  legs ;  but  the  \eg»  are  scarcely  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  height  The  legs  are 
not  on  the  same  line  with  the  thlshs ;  tlie 
knees  are  turned  ontward,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet  turn  inward,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  apes  are  thus  enabled  to  grasp 
the  trunks  of  trees  with  much  greater  force 
than  if  their  members  were  constructed  like 
man's.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  flexible, 
and  deeply  separated  fkim  one  another;  and 
the  thnmb,  or  anterior  finger,  is  completely  op- 
podte  to  the  other  four,  as  well  on  tne  hind  as 
on  the  fore  limb.  Thus  their  hands  and  feet 
are  equally  well  formed  for  grasping,  and  can 
be  used  indiscriminately.  Hence,  apes  are 
neither  two-legged  and  two-handed,  like  the 
human  race,  nor  four-footed,  like  quadrupeds, 
but  four-handed  fquadnunanoua).  When  they 
walk  erect,  which  they  rarely  do  without  the 
aid  of  a  staff  or  of  their  forearms,  owing  to 
the  oblique  articulation  of  the  lower  extremi- 
tiea,  they  rest  only  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
feet.  This  gives  them  a  tottering  and  uncer- 
tain motion,  to  remedy  which  they  place  the 
fists  of  their  long  arms  on  the  ground,  and 
move  in  the  attitude  and  at  the  pace  of  a  lame 
man  going  on  crutches.    Consoquentiy,  while 
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on  the  groand,  thej  are  Blow,  inert,  and  help- 
lees  Bnimak,  sJthongh  in  their  native  forests, 
paninff  from  bongh  to  bongb  and  from  tree  to 
tree,  tney  are  the  moat  fl^e  of  all  creatures. — 
The  character  and  habits  of  the  great  ap«fl  in 
s  state  of  nature  are  little  nnderstood.  Not- 
'  withstanding  the  gentleness  and  docility  of 
those  brought  joong  from  their  native  climates, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  native 
wilds  they  become  as  they  grow  old  fierce, 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  even.  camivoTous ;  for, 
althoix^h  the  number  of  their  teeth  and  the 
formation  of  the  molars  and  inoisors  precisely 
resemble  those  of  the  hainaii  being,  the  canines 
are  developed  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
as  in  the  oarnlvora,  bo  much  so  that  the  tusiia 
of  a  ftitl-grown  orang-outang  are  fnlly  eqnal  to 
those  of  a  lion.  In  confinement  however,  they 
are  almost  whi^ly  h-ee  from  the  mischievous 
and  petnlant  cnriosity  and  violent  fits  of  pas- 
sion whieh  oharacterize  the  smaller  monkeys ; 
are  deliberate  in  their  actions,  ciroamspect,  in- 
telligent, and  SQBCeptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
attachment  to  those  who  take  oare  of  tnem,  or 
with  whom  they  oonsort  They  have  two  sin- 
Knlar  points  of  reeembtance  to  man  in  their 
habits,  which  are  worthy  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  stmcturat  dissimilarities  which  have 
been  inast«d  on  above :  1.  They  do  not  repose, 
like  the  other  monkeys,  sqnatting  on  their 
hams,  bnt  stretch  themselves  on  their  sides, 
like  hnman  beings,  and  support  their  heads  on 
their  hands,  or  find  some  natural  sabstitute  for 
S  pillow.  £.  Alone  of  animals,  they  use  other 
means  of  defence  or  attack  than  their  own  nat- 
nral  means,  strength,  and  weapons,  readily  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  nse  of  stones  and 
clnba,  which  they  wield  with  considerable 
dexterity,  either  hnrling  them  as  misules,  or 
nsbg  them  hand  to  hand.  In  their  ment»l 
powers,  or  intelligence,  the  apes  in  nowise  ap- 
proach the  dog,  the  elephant,  or  the  horse, 
although  their  natural  facility  of  imitating  hu- 
man action  has  obtained  for  them  the  credit 
of  approaching  nearly  to  human  comprehen- 
sion.—-See  OmiiPANfEB,  GiBBOB,  (lOBiLiA,  and 
OBAito-Onruio. 

APELDOMK,  a  town  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  IS  m.  N.  of  Amhem;  pop.  in 
1868, 19,087.  In  1871  it  had  4S  mannfootoriea 
of  papier  maoh6.    Near  it  is  the  royal  castle 

tFOUS,  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek 
painters,  bom,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ovid,  in 
the  island  of  Cos ;  acetn^ding  to  Suidas,  at  Co- 
lophon. Strabo  and  Lnoian  call  him  an  Ephe- 
eian,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  been  such  only  by 
adoption,  and  to  have  studied  at  Ephesus.  His 
instmctors  were  Ephorns  the  Epheaian,  Pam- 
philns  of  Amphipolis,  Melanthus,  and,  accord- 
tag  to  Athenens,  ArcoBilaos.  The  maaterpieoe 
of  Apelles  was  his  Venus  Anadyomcne,  or 
"  Yenna  Rising  from  the  Sea,"  tlie  model  for 
which  is  believed  to  have  .been  either  Phryne 
or  Gampaspe,  one  of  the  royal  mistresses  whom 
Alexander  the  Great  redgned  to  the  painter. 
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This  painting  was  ultimately  placed  by  Atigii»- 
tus  in  the  temple  of  Jalins  Offisor,  where  it  was 
gradually  destroyed  by  age.  It  is  said  that 
Alexander,  whom,  according  to  aome^  Apetlea 
aooogipanied  in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  would 
allow  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his  portrait ; 
and  one  of  hia  paintjnga  representing  Alexan- 
der holding  a  tnunderholt  was  sold  for  a  aum 
equal  to  about  $300,000.  He  was  accustomed, 
when  he  had  completed  a  piece,  to  expose  it  to 
the  view  of  paaaer»-by,  and  t4>  hide  himself 
behind  it  in  order  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
spectators.  On  one  of  these  oocaaona  a  shoe- 
maker censured  tlie  painter  for  having  given 
one  of  the  glippera  of  a  figure  a  leas  nnmher  of 
ties  thou  it  ought  to  have  bad.  The  next  day 
the  shoemaker,  emboldened  by  the  sncoess  <^ 
his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find  fault  with 
a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantly  pot  forth  his 
head  and  desired  him  to  confine  bis  criticism 
to  the  slipper.  Hence  arose  the  expression 
.^r!  lulor  ultra  erepidam,  "Let  not  the  cobbler 
go  beyond  his  losL" 

APiLT,  bnrt  FiMrtah,  a  German  metaphy- 
aioian,  bom  at  Geichenau,  March  8,  1812,  died 
in  Jena,  Oct.  S7,  1869.  He  was  a  professor  at 
Jena,  and  a  dtaciple  of  Jacob  Friedrich  Pries, 
whose  Uieories  he  supported  in  various  works, 
especially  in  the  2d  volume  of  hia  ^mehtn 
der  OetehichU  dtr  Men*ehh«it  (Jcno,  IMS). 
He   edited  Fries's  posthnmons  Politit,  cdir 

fhilotophiteht  StaaUUhrt  (1648),  and  wrote 
heorU  dtr  Indttetion  (Leipsic,  1854),  Jfs- 
taphyiik  (18S7),  and  Die  R^armation  Asf 
Stemtunde  vnd  BtliaumiphiliMophU  (I8S0). 
His  philosophical  method  Los  been  described 
as  combining  the  theories  of  Kant  with  the 
ideas  of  Jacobi,  and  is  fiilly  explained  in  £imo 
Fischer's  Bit  beiden  Kant'terun  Schulen  t'n 
Jma  (Btnttgart,  18(13). 

iPENNIMiS,  a  chain  of  mount^ns  in  Italy, 
extending,  with  but  trifling  intervals  between 
its  principal  groups,  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  from  the  Maritime 
Alpa  to  the  straits  of  Hessina,  a  distanoe  of 
80O  m.  Through  the  greater  port  of  its  extent 
the  chain  is  about  equally  distant  from  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean.  No  part  of 
it  is  above  the  limit  of  perpetnal  snow ;  its 
highest  peak,  Honte  Corno,  near  Aqnila,  rises 
only  9,643  ft  above  the  sea;  while  the  average 
height  of  the  range  does  not  exceed  4,200  it. 
To  the  height  of  8,000  tl  the  Apennines  are 
generally  covered  with  forests;  above  this 
their  sides  are  bare  and  rugged,  and  their  sum- 
mits rough  and  broken,  not  riMng  into  sym- 
metrical peaks  or  needles,  like  those  of  the 
Alps.^ — The  range  ia  divided  by  the  best  geog- 
raphers into  five  portions,  the  Li^rian,  Tnaoan, 
Roman,  Neapolitan,  and  Calabnan  Apennines. 
These  are  iu  turn  divided  into  smaller  gronps. 
1.  The  Lignrion  Apennines,  which  ore  not  in 
reality  separated  at  their  western  extremity 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  are  generally  conria- 
ered  as  beginning  near  the  sonrce  of  the  Bor 
mida,  a  short  distanoe  W.  of  Savona,  llioii|^ 
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the  point  of  divldon  between  them  and  the 
Alps  U  differently  assumed  by  different  geog- 
raphem  They  run  N.  E.  as  &r  a«  t^e  pass  oif 
the  Bocchetta,  N.  of  Genoa,  and  then  S.  E., 
following  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and  joining 
tiie  Toeoan  Apennines  a  short  distance  &.  of 
Uonte  Pellegrino.  Their  entire  length  is  about 
ISO  m.  The  breadth  of  the  chain  varies  great- 
ly ;  in  the  north  its  spurs  extend  nearly  to  the 
Po.  West  of  the  Boochetta  pass  the  Bammits 
are  low,  seldom  rising  more  than  3,000  ft ; 
bat  beyond  this  to  the  eastward  the  height  of 
the  range  increases.  Its  principal  peaks,  all 
between  5,000  and  6,000  ft.  high,  are  Hoote 
Antola,  N.  E.  of  Genoa;  Monte  Penna,  near 
Ohiavari;  Monte  Gottaro,  W.  of  Pontremoli; 
and  Monte  Peliegrino,  S.  of  Gastelnuovo. 
Several  important  roads  cross  the  ohais ; 
one  (with  a  railway),  at  the  pass  of  the 
Bocchetta,  is  the  means  of  commnnication 
between  Genoa  and  the  towns  N.  of  the 
mountains;  a  second,  from  Parma  tc  Pon- 
tremoli, crosses  by  the  pass  of  La  Oisa ;  another, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  range,  leads 
from  MiiJedmo  to  Savona ;  while  smaller  pass- 
es are  found  at  different  points.  The  pass  of 
the  Bocchetta  is  famed  for  the  grandenr  of  its 
scenery ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  is  more  piatnresqne  than  that  of  any 
otner  portion  of  the  great  chun.  2.  The  Tus- 
can Apennines  begin  with  Mont«  Cimone,  and, 
extending  S.  E.  for  abont  80  m.,  end  with  the 
Alpe  delta  Luna,  near  the  pass  throngh  which 
runs  the  road  from  the  vajley  of  the  Tiber  to 
Urbino.  Monte  Cimone  (9,878  feet)  is  the 
highest  peak.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain 
belong,  beeddea  some  lees  important  detached 
KTonpa,  the  Alpi  Appuane,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  5,800  ft.  (the  Pizzo  d'UceUo  beijw 
their  highest  snmmit),  mn  nearly  parallel  with 
the  main  range,  and  extend  to  the  valley  of  the 
Amo.  In  these  mountains  is  found  the  cele- 
brated marble  of  Carrara j  the  principal  quar- 
ries are  in  the  sides  of  Monte  Sairo,  near 
the  town  of  Carrara.  3.  The  Roman  or  Cen- 
tral Apennines  extend  S.  E.  a  distance  of  about 
160  m.,  and  include,  especially  in  that  portion 
beat  known  as  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi, 
all  the  highest  peaks  of  the  whole  range.  Here 
lies  the  great  gronp  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia, 
whose  snmmit,  Monte  Como,  or  Honte  Ca- 
vallo,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Apennines, 
9,542  tt.  above  the  sea.  The  range  is  broader 
here  than  at  any  other  point;  the  mountain 
groups  of  the  Abruzzi  form  a  large  sqnare,  and 
throw  out  spurs  in  all  directions.  The  lake  of 
Celano  lies  among  the  soothem  mountains  of 
this  chain,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,200  ft. 
The  Boman  Apennines  are  traversed  by  many 
passes,  and  surronnd  fertile  upland  valleys  and 
elevated  plains.  Besides  Monte  Como,  the 
principal  peaks  are  Monte  Amaro,  in  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  M^jella,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  nearly  S,OO0fL;  Monte  Vcllino,  B,1S8 
ft. ;  Monte  Vittore,  7,396  ft;. ;  Monte  Sibilia, 
7,212  ft ;  and  11  Terminillo  Grande,  7,034  ft. 


4.  The  Ne^Mtlitan  Apennines  begin  near  tlte 
southern  limits  of  the  Abrnzzi,  and  extend  in 
a  broad  chain,  with  many  oonsiderable  off- 
shoots, to  Monte  Voltnre,  near  which  they 
begin  to  divide  into  two  branches.  One  <^ 
these  runs  8.  E.  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Taronto. 
Beyond  the  river  Ofanto  it  dwindles  to  a  range 
of  low  hills,  and  finally  almost  disappears  iq 
the  district  of  Otranto.  The  otlier  branch 
takes  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  pass  of  La- 
gonegro.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Neapolitan 
range,  but  so  widely  separated  from  it  as  to 
properly  form  a  distinct  ridge,  lies  Monte  Gar- 
gauo  (5,450  ft.),  extending  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  forming  the  mgged  promontory  N.  of  the 
gulf  of  Manfredonia.  The  higbeet  peak  of  the 
chain  is  Monte  Miletto,  6,744  ft, ;  hat  the  aver- 
age height  of  this  division  is  lees  than  that  of 
the  others.  5.  The  Calabrian  Apenaines,  be- 
ginning at  the  pass  of  Lagonegro,  nil  the  penin- 
sula of  Calabria,  and  terminate  in  the  moun- 
tain promontory  of  A^romonte,  the  highest 
snmmit  of  which  rises  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea. 
A  singular  and  almost  complete  break  is  mode 
in  them  by  a  deep  valley,  which  runs  from  the 
gulf  of  SanU  Eufemia  to  the  gulf  of  Sqnillace, 
and  divides  the  chain  into  two  distinct  groaps. 
The  Calabrian  Apennines  have  no  very  lofty  or 
noteworthy  peala,  but  their  scenery  is  rugged 
and  picturesque.  They  are  granitie,  and  d^er 
in  their  geological  features  so  entirely  from  the 
rest  of  the  Italian  chain  that  most  ge<^;raphem, 
white  applying  the  name  Apennines  to  them 
in  oomplianoe  with  general  usage,  really  clasa 
them  as  a  sqparate  system.- — West  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  mlins  much  of  the  country  between 
them  and  the  Mediterranean,  lies  a  separat* 
system  of  lower  monnt^ns,  different  from  them 
both  in  appearance  and  geological  formation. 
These  ore  colled  the  Sub-Apennines.  They  in- 
clude many  monntuns  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
are  the  resnlt,  according  to  the  beet  ant'bon' 
ties,  of  amnch  later  convulsion  tli an  that  which 
undoubtedly  threw  up  the  more  massive  pile  of 
the  mun  range.  1.  The  Tuscan  Sob-Apen- 
nines  oocnpj  uie  space  between  the  Amo  and 
the  Tiber,  reaching  their  greateet  height  in  the 
8,  E.  port  of  this  tract    They  surronnd  a  great 

Cof  the  plain  of  the  .^raa.  Amonft  th^ 
known  groups  are  the  Ciminian  hula.  S. 
The  Roman  8nb-Apenmnee  are  almost  all  of 
volcanic  origin;  they  extend  from  the  Tiber, 
and  surronnd  the  principal  part  of  the  Cam- 
pa^a  di  Roma.  The  Alban  nills  are  a  part  of 
this  divi^on,  which,  running  sonthwaro  along 
the  coast  ends  at  the  promontory  of  Gaeta. 
8.  The  Neapolitan  Sub-Apennines  inclnde  in 
their  southern  portion  the  volcanic  group  of 
which  Ht.  Vesuvius  is  the  great  centre,  and 
extend  to  the  Punta  della  Campanella.^The 
mountains  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  form,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  part  of  the  system  of  tlic 
Apennines.  (See  Sicilt.)— Limestone,  chalk, 
and  sandstone  are  the  basis  of  the  nortliem 
portion  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  most  parts  of 
the  main  obun  through  the  entire  peninsula; 
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tertiary  formationg  contalniof;  ftboodAnt  foedb 
[listingniiih  masj  of  the  ofiBJiooTs,  and,  as  has 
been  alre«wly  noticed,  grcnpi  of  porely  Tolcanto 
mooDtains  appear  in  manj  plaoea  amoDg  the 
Sob-Apeimmea,  and  aven  approach  tlie  main 
range,  to  the  ajBtem  of  wbicb  thej  in  no  way 
belong.  This  voloanio  formation  is  found  only 
OD  the  weetem  aide  of  the  cbun.^ — For  the 
v^tation  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  their  ddes,  the  methods  of  OQltiva- 
tioB  employed  on  their,  fertjie  lower  alopes, 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  moaat^n  coun- 
try, Boe  Absuzeo,  Oalabria,  and  Italt. 

IPBKBADE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  Pnisdan 
province  of  Sohlwwig,  ritnated  on  the  Baltic, 
20  m.  K  of  Flensburg;  pop.  in  1671,  S,9Sa. 
On  March  SO,  IMS,  there  was  here  an  en- 
counter betwew  the  Prasdans  nnder  Wrangel 
and  the  Danes.  Near  the  town  is  the  castle 
of  Bmndland. 

APHIS,  the  plant  louse,  or  pnceron,  a  grans 
ofiiuectB  inclndedin  the  order  Aoinqptfra,  The 
number  of  species  is  very  large;  S26  are  de- 
scribed in  Francis  Walker's  hit  of  specimens  of 
bomoptarona  insects  in  the  collection  of  the 
Britid)  mnsenm.  Almost  every  sort  of  plant 
fomisheB  a  living  to  a  different  kind  of  aphis. 
Theattaoks  of  these  insects  are  oft«nminonB  to 
cert^n  crops.  The  A.  rota  is  most  destructive 
to  the  rose  tree,  on  which  it  is  constantly  found. 
Apple  trees  and  pear  trees  are  attacked  by  a 
apwies  of  aphis  whinh  iqJDres  their  truiL  Oab- 
bage  and  tiu^nip  crops  are  sometimes  destroyed 
by  swarms  of  the  A.  brattiem.  Their  attacks 
on  all  plants  seera  to  h«  regalated  by  the  health 
of  the  plant  and  the  pecnliarities  of  the  season. 
If  atmospheric  conditions  render  the  plant  un- 
heolthr,  then  the  aphis  appears ;  if  these  cease, 
theapMs  disappears;  and  one  crop  of  plants 
may  tte  attacked  several  times  in  the  same 
year.  Ho«t  species  of  this  insect  are  green ; 
bnt  a  dark  species,  the  bean  dolphin,  or  A. 
faba,  attacks  the  beim,  whole  acres  of  the  plant 
being  suddenly  covered  by  these  black  insects. 
They  have,  however,  many  destrnotive  foes. 
The  larvn  of  the  lady-bird  (eoeeinetlida),  the 
tgrphv*  or  bee-like  tly,  the  chry»opa  or  lace- 
wing,  and  several  species  of  ie/mmtaonida, 
pnrsDe  and  eat  them  very  greedily.  Tobacco  is 
the  principal  remedy  agtunst  destructive  swarms 
of  tbeaphis.  In  conservatories,  or  where  plants 
can  bo  placed  under  cover  of  any  kind,  they 
niay  be  easily  exposed  to  olouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  that  is  the  simplest  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  aphis ;  bnt  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
fnmea  of  tobacco  eanly  disperse,  the  best  way 
is  to  apply  the  tobacco  in  water.  The  affected 
parts  may  be  syringed  with  the  inftision  of 
tobacco,  and  after  the  effect  is  produced,  the 


body,  a  small  head,  complete  and  half-globulai 
eyes,  antennee  of  from  B  to  11  joints,  longei 
than  the  head  and  often  hairy.  The  beak  has 
its  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  be- 
tween the  fore  legs,  and  m  the  act  of  tucking 
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Is  held  nearly  perpendioular.  The  winga,  when 
developed,  ore  4  in  nnmber.  The  legs  are  very 
long  and  slight.  Near  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  above,  most  kinds  of  aphis  are  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  tubular  horn-like  process- 
es, through  which  they  eject  a  sweet,  thickish 
fluid,  commonly  called  honey-dew,  of  which 
ants  and  many  other  insects  are  very  fond.— At 
the  end  of  autumn  many  of  the  species,  suoli 
as  th^  A.  qu«rctu  aJidtha  A.  rata,  of  bothseses, 
are  numerous,  some  winged,  and  some  without 
wings.  While  some  can  fly  to  a  distance,  others, 
without  wings,  are  restricted  to  the  neighiMT- 
hood  of  their  native  planL    As  soon  as  aba  has 

5 aired,  the  mother  aphis  deporite  her  eggs  or 
irvn  in  a  place  flt  for  passing  the  winter,  dif- 
ferent places  being  selected  by  different  species. 
Some  prefer  the  oak,  and  leave  their  eggs  on 
some  waving  bongh  high  in  the  ur ;  others  in 
the  orerloes  of  the  bark,  or  in  a  subterroneona 
receptacle.  Bonnet  supposes  that  the  aphides 
are  always  viviparous,  and  never  lay  eggi; 
what  are  commonly  colled  eggs,  produced  in 
the  autunm,  being  a  sort  of  cocoon,  containing 
the  young  aphis  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  This, 
however,  is  not  univeraally  admitted.  The  pa- 
rents die  after  disposing  of  their  eggs  or  co- 
coons, and  these  remain  torpid  during  the  win- 
ter. All  the  aphides  whiob  sppear  in  spring 
are  femsles,  which  are  endowed  with  a  most 
wonderful  spontaneons  fecundity,  no  pairing 
being  possible,  as  no  males  appear  till  autumn. 
Latreitie  states  that  one  female  dnrinsthe  sum- 
mer months  will  produce  35  daily,  each  of  which 
will  in  tarn  do  the  same,  and  so  on  for  several 
generations  in  a  single  season.  B£anmnr  cal- 
culated that  one  apliis  may  be  the  progemtor 
of  about  6,000,000,000  descendants  m  its  own 
lifetime.  The  A.  lanigtra  produces  each  year, 
says  Prof  Owen  in  his  "Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,"  10  viviparous  broods,  ana  ono 
which  is  oviparouB ;  and  each  generation  aver- 
ages 100  individuals.  The  progresaon  is  1, 100, 
10,000,1,000,000,100,000,000,  10,000,000,000, 
1,000,000,000,000, 100,000,000,000,000, 10,000,- 
000,000,000,000,  1,000,000,000,000,000,000,  for 
the  10  viviparous  broods ;  and  by  adding  the- 
oviparous  (teneration,  the  result  is  30  times 
greater.  The  female  aphides  thus  produced 
are  considered  as  larre,  presenting  a  more  de- 
veloped condition  than  the  larvre  of  coleoptera 
and  lepidoptera.  The  compound  eyes  are  com- 
pletely developed ;  the  antenna  have  attained 
their  perfect  shape  and  proportions,  the  6  tho- 
racic legs  their  lull  size  and  power.  The  only 
subsequent  change  of  these  fertile  larvn  is  an 
additional  size  and  the  manifestation  of  the  or-- 


ing  to  the  species  of  aphis,  the  spontoneoni 

Swer  of  reproducing  tiieir  species  is  totally 
it ;  wings  are  developed,  and  winged  mole 
insects  now  make  their  appearance.  The  fe- 
males of  the  present  generation  are  the  winged 
insects  which  produce  eggs  and  deporit  them 
where  they  may  be  hatched  by  tiie  snn  in  timee 
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of  bli^t.  The  nninber  of  aphides  vUeh  ap- 
pear in  ^ring  must,  of  conree,  depend  oa  the 
number  of  e^e  laid  in  the  preoeding  antoiun : 
but  ooontleBe  swarms  of  them  being  oebered 
Into  life  at  the  wune  time  ha«  led  to  the  notion 
that  tbej  are  generated  by  the  atmoq>here. 

APBIMim    SeeVsHCS. 

B,  tiie  name  of  three  noted  Roman  epi- 
I.  Lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ist 
oentnrj  B.  G.  Re  (pent  ronoh  of  hii  time  at 
intervals  in  Latimn,  on  aooonnt  of  its  excellent 
lobatere,  bat  having  iieord  that  the  African  lob- 
Hters  were  larger,  set  sail  for  that  continent. 
Several  fishermen  came  off  to  hie  veseel  with 
tlie  finest;  bnt  seeing  that  thef  were  inferior 
to  those  of  Mintumte,  he  ordered  the  pilot  to 
Bt«er  for  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  procured  the 
banidiment  of  Rutilins  BufUs  in  S3.  U>  Mu- 
Ml  GaklM,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Angnatns 
and  Tiberius,  eatablished  a  school  where  the 
art  of  good  cooking  was  taught  In  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  appetite  and  tbatof  hia  schol- 
ars, he  had  expended  more  than  (3,000,000, 
when  he  settled  up  hisacooonta,  and  perceiving 
that  bnt  about  $300,000  remwned^  concluded 
that  he  could  not  live  as  be  wished  upon  that 
earn,  and  poisoned  himself.  He  invented  several 
■auoes  and  cakes  which  long  bore  his  name. 
Apion,  the  grammarian,  made  his  life  and  la- 
bors the  baas  of  a  volune ;  and  all  oooks  for 
centuries  belonged  to  the  Apician  or  antl- 
Apicion  faction.  IIL  A  contemporary  of  Tra- 
jan, who  taught  the  world  how  to  pickle  oys- 
ters.— A  treatise,  .D*  £«  Oulirmria,  or  ZJe 
Oitortiii  et  G&ndimentit,  ix.,  bearing  the  name 
of  CieliUB  Apicius,  by  an  unknown  writer 
probably  a  Cralins  who  added  to  bis  own  the 
tamons  name  of  Apicins),  is  the  most  ancient 
cookery  book  in  the  world. 

1FI8  (Egyp.  Sam,  a  name  closely  resem- 
bling that  at  the  Nile),  B  bnll  worshipped  by 
the  £|^ptiaas.  In  their  mythology  the  sool 
of  Osins,  mnrdered  by  the  evil  spirit  Typiion, 
migrated  into  this  bnlL  It  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  creative  prodoctivity  and  fertil- 
ity. The  calf  was  born  fh>m  a  cow  made 
pregnant  by  a  ray  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the 
moon.  It  must  he  black,  with  a  white  triangu- 
lar or  square  spot  on  the  forehead,  a  vulture  or  an 
eagle  on  the  back,  various  other  mystical  signs 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  BoarahtBOS 
nnder  the  tongue.  Ita  principal  worship  was 
in  Memphis,  in  the  temc^  of  Phthah  (He- 

Ceatns,  Vulcan,  or  fire).  When  snch&oalf  was 
nd,  the  priest  transported  him  in  a  chariot 
with  great  pomp  to  Heliopolia,  where  he  was 
kept  in  a  temple  aoces«ble  to  the  worship  of 
the  people  for  40  days.  After  that  lapse  of 
''' )  conld  approach  him,  and  he  was 


and  his  own  priests.  The  lifetime  of  Apis  was 
SB  years,  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  theo- 
logioo-astronomical  cycles  of  the  Egyptians. 
Afler  the  death  of  one  and  before  the  finding 
of  another  Apis,  the  whole  land  was  in  moum- 
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ing.    Apis  in  heaven  was  placed  in  tite  oon- 
■t^ation  of  Taurna. 
IPLUITIG  LEHS  (Gr.  h  privative  and  ti%avr- 

Tw^,  wandering),  a  lens  made  in  snob  a  way  as  to 
correct  the  si^erical  aberration.  When  rays 
oomefromagreat  distance,  this  may  be  done  by 
making  the  curve  of  a  lens  paraliolio  in  place 
of  spherical,  and  in  telescopes  it  is  accomplish- 
ed by  carefid  repolishtng  by  hand  and  testing. 
For  mioroscopio  and  photographic  lenses,  how- 
ever, a  8yat«n  of  two  or  even  more  donble 
aohromatio  lenses  is  employed,  of  which  the 
carves  are  such  that  all  the  rays  emitted  ttva 
one  point  come  to  a  angle  focus  in  a  corre' 
sponoing  point  Snch  a  microscopic  lens  is  said 
to  consist  of  an  aplonatic  system  of  lenaea,  and 
perfection  in  this  respect  is  the  great  problem, 
now  being  solved  by  manufactorers  of  micro- 
scopes and  photoRTf^hic  cameraa. 

1P0ULTP8E  (Or.  inonUv^,  unveiling),  or 
BnelallM  aT  BL  Jvki,  the  name  of  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament;  The  church  at 
an  early  period  q>pears  to  have  ascribed  th« 
author^ip  of  the  book  to  John  the  evangel- 
ist Papias  and  Uelito  of  Sardis,  aceonung 
te  the  testimony  of  Enseblna,  r^arded  the 
Apocalypse  as  iniplred.  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irensns  expressly  qnote  the  Apocalypse  aa 
the  work  of  the  apostle  John ;  and  the  third 


hand,  XKonynos,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  t 
fies  that  some  church  writers  before  him  re- 
pudiated the  Apocalypse  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus ;  and  he  hunself  undertakes  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  the  work  of  the  apoetle  John,  bnt 
of  some  other  John  who  lived  in  Ana.  That 
this  opinion  was  shared  by  other  prominent  men 
of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  absent  from  the  ancioit 
Peahito  version.  Jerome  moreover  states  that 
the  Greek  church  felt  with  regard  to  the 
Apocalypse  a  doubt  dmilar  to  that  entertained 
by  the  latins  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  r^ection  vS  the  oanooioa] 
and  apostolical  character  of  the  book  waa  chiefly 
prompted  by  opposition  t«  chlliaam  \  aad  when 
the  interest  in  the  ehilisstic  controvernee  de- 
clined, the  church  generally  recognized  tlie 
Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  In 
modem  times  the  question  of  the  apoetolio  wi- 
^n  of  the  book  was  revived  by  Semler,  and 
many  of  the  prominent  ezegetical  writers  of 
the  Proteetant  charohee  (in  particniar  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Lncke,  and  Baur)  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  Jciin 
could  not  poBubly  have  been  written  by  the 
same  author.  While,  however,  most  of  these 
writers  deny  that  it  was  written  by  the  apos- 
tle John,  liaur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  other  cntica 
of  the  Tobingen  school,  ascribe  the  Apocalypse 
to  him,  bat  not  the  fonrth  Gospel.  Among 
those  who  have  recently  undertaken  to  prove 
that  neither  the  fourth  Gospel  nor  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  by  St  John,  Th.  Eeim  (ff«- 
tAichU  Jetu  w»  Xatara,  vqL  L,  186T)  and 
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Bcholteii  (_Dt  Apotttl  Johanna  in  KUin-AtH, 
Lerden,  1671)  are  the  most  promineDL    '" 


dioatedagtunstthe  critical  Bohoulsb;  Hen^sten- 
berg,  Ease,  Godet,  and  in  particnlar  b;  Niermey- 
er  ( Verhandeling  over  da  Eehth&id  da-  Johan- 
neiteha  Sekr^ten,  the  Hague,  18B3). — No  book 
of  the  New  Teatament  has  reeeired  so  raanj  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  Two  prinoipal  olatieee  of 
expodtors  m&j  be  diBtingniBaed,  the  hiBtorioal 
or  continnona  and  the  preterist.  Acoording  to 
the  opinion  of  the  fonner,  which  is  sharea  hy 
nearly  the  entire  anoient  chnroh,  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  prcvresdve  repreaentation  of  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  chnroh  and  the  world.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Bengel,  E.  B,  Elliott,  Words- 
worth, Hengatenberg,  Ebrard,  and  Alford  are 
prominent  representatives  of  this  olosa.  Writ- 
ers of  this  lohool  have  found  in  the  Apocalyptjo 
viMons  prophetic  references  to  nearly  every 
great  event  of  the  Ohrlgtiaii  era,  such  as  the 
migration  of  nations,  the  reformation,  the  pope, 
the  French  revolntion,  and  ITapoleon:  and  the 
oalcnlations  of  the  millennimn  have  led  to  vary- 
ing results,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  the 
establishment  of  partionlar  sects.  The  date  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  these  writers  as 
A.  B.  6S-97.  The  preteriat  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, according  to  which  the  Apocalypse  bos 
been  almost  or  quite  Mfilled  in  me  time  which 
has  passed  since  it  was  written,  fwd  refers  prln- 
oipatly  to  the  triumph  of  Ghriatianity  over  Jn- 
Atism  and  paganism,  found  able  advocates  in 
Orotins,  Bosanet,  and  Oohnet,  and  since  Herder 
and  Eiohhom  has  become  the  exclnslTe  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  liberal  Protestant  schools 
of  theologians.  Among  the  recent  champi- 
ons of  this  school,  Ewtdd,  Lttcke,  Bleek,  Stn- 
art,  Lee,  and  Maurice  are  best  known.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  the  seven  hesds  are 
■even  emperora.    As  Galha  was  acconntad  as 


68).  The  fiith,  who  will  retnm  as  the  eighth,  is 
Nero,  who  at  that  time  was  believed  not  to  be 
dead,  bat  to  have  retired  to  Parthia,  whence  he 
wonld  return.  In  the  symbolical  number  6B6 
these  writers  commonly  find  the  words  "Ne- 
ron  Kaisar,"  written  in  Hebrew  letters.  Some 
writers,  chiefiy  English,  believe  that,  with  the 
exception  of  ^e  first  three  chapters,  the  book 
refers  wholly  or  principally  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  come.  Swedenborg  r^ards  the 
Apocalypse  oa  &  peculiar  revelation  of  divine 
trnth,  the  book  oi  all  books  which  is  least  en- 
cnmbered  by  literal  references  to  mundane 
Utings,  and  most  remarkable  for  the  oomplete- 
nees  with  which  it  cont^ns  the  heavenly  word, 
iPOCKIPHl  (Qr.  &ie6KBB^,  concealed),  hid- 
den or  nnpablished  books.  This  term  is  va- 
rionaly  applied  in  the  Roman  OathoUo  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  gives  the  name  Apocrypha  to  those 
books  to  which  a  reception  into  the  canon  of 
t&e  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  refused. 


Protestant  theology  generally  designates  these 
books  by  the  nanaa  ptmtdepi^apha,  and  calls 
Apocrypha  those  books  the  inspired  character 
of  which  was  long  a  snl^eot  of  dispute  in 
the  chnroh,  and  which  were  finally  declared 
by  the  council  of  Trent  to  be  a  part  of  the 
canon.  They  ore  not  conttuned  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  ss  the  Seo- 
tnagint  embraced  them,  they  are  freqaently 
qnoted  by  early  ohurdi  writers  as  sacred 
books,  were  eipresaly  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian canon  by  a  synod  of  Afiican  bishops  held 
at  Bippo  in  GS8,  and  were  thereafter  gener- 
ally acoepted  aa  canonical  books  by  the  Latin 
church.  By  the  Catholics  these  books  are 
called  deuterocanonical  or  antilegomena.  The 
following  books  are  included  in  this  class:  1 
Esdras,  2  Esdros,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther  s.  4- 
xvi..  Wisdom,  Ecclesissticus^  Baruch,  Simg  of 
the  Throe  Holy  Children,  History  of  Susanna, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manassea,  1  and 
S  Maccabees.  The  Protestant  churches  con- 
tinned  to  print  the  apocryphal  or  deut«ronomi- 
cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  various 
editions  of  the  Bible  until  about  1821,  when 
disousaions  oroee  in  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society  which  resulted  in  1828  in  a  r«a- 
olntion  that  that  society  should  no  longer 
circulate  the  apooryph^  books.  Qermaa 
Protestants  are  divided  on  the  subject;  sinne 
theolt^iaos,  aa  Ebrard  and  Koerl,  declaring 
agsinst  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  inUi 
the  Protestant  Bibles,  bnt  others,  including 
Hengstenberg  and  Stier,  in  Aivor  of  it.  The 
Greek  chnroh,  at  the  synod  held  in  Jerosalem 
in  1672,  recognized  the  Apocrypha  as  inspired 
books. — That  class  of  books  to  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  exclnsively  applies  the 
name  of  apocryphal  is  very  numerons.  Tlie 
most  important  among  those  relating  to  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Esdras,  and  in  particular  the  book  of  Enoch, 
which  has  only  been  preserved  in  on  Ethiopic 
translation  (published  for  the  first  time  in  18S8 
by  Laarenoe).  The  apooryphal  booits  of  the 
New  Testament  comprise  a  number  of  apurioos 
gospels,  acts,  epistles,  and  apocalypses,  many 
of  which  were  written  by  heretics  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  soots.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  New  TeatomMit 
waa  begun  by  Thllo  {Codex  Apoeryphiu  Novi 
Tetlamenti,  vol.  1.,  Leipsic,  18S2,  conttdning 
nine  apocryphal  gospels).  After  the  death  of 
Thilo  the  work  wss  continned  by  Tisohendor^ 
who  published  in  aucoesaion  the  Apooryphal 
Acts  (Acta  Apocrypha,  Leipsic,  18G2),  a  new 
collection  of  Apooryphal  Gospels  {Etangelia 
Apocrypha,  18GB),  and  the  Apocryphal  Apoca- 
lypses {Apocalyptet  Apaerypha,  1888).  An 
English  translation  of  part  of  them  by  William 
Hone  was  published  in  London  in  1820. — See 
"  Gontributiona  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament,"  by  W,  Wright,  and 
"Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  AposUes,"  edited 
fh>m  Synao  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation, 
by  the  same  author  (3  vols.,  London,  1871). 
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AMLDl)  ft  town  in  the  grand  dochf  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  on  the  Thuringi&  railway,  abcnit  IS  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Weimar ;  pop.  in  1867,  8,882.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  manufactnre  of  hosier;, 
which  haa  been  developed  chiefl;  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Upward  of  I,SO0  looms  are  in 
operatjon  (1873),  employing  11,000  persons. 
Steam  power  is  used  in  the  two  prinaipal  es- 
tablishments. There  are  also  iron  and  bell 
fonnderiee.  There  is  a  mineral  aprmg,  discov- 
ered in  the  18th  century.  The  castle  near  the 
tovm  and  the  a^oining  domain  belong  to  the 
onirersity  of  Jena. 

IPOLLDURIMB,  an  heretical  sect,  founded 
about  862  by  Apollinaria,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
who,  in  his  zeal  against  the  Anans,  tonght  to 
impress  the  following  modifications  on  the 
Nicene  creed;  1.  That  since  two  perfect  be- 
ings cannot  coalesce  in  one  person  without 
the  prodootion  of  a  monst«r,  tlierefore  in  the 
nature  of  Christ  is  not  found  the  union  of  per- 
fect God  with  perfect  man.  2.  That  there  is 
no  hnman  vovt  or  rational  soul  in  Christ,  the 
divine,  or  perfect  God,  standing  in  place  of  it. 
8.  That  tbere  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  and 
that  has  both  a  divine  and  human  nde,  and  the 
connection  between  them  is  so  organic  that 
they  may  each  he  regarded  as  vested  with  the 
attributes  of  the  other.  Apollinaris  was  cen- 
saredbytheconncilsof  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  Athanasius  appeared  aahis  antago- 
nist Hedied  abontSBO.  Hisdoetrineisoneof 
the  steps  in  that  great  movement  which  springs 
ont  of  the  discassion  of  the  dual  nature  of 
Christ,  and  which  next  reappeared  in  Mono- 
physitism,  into  which  many  of  the  followers 
of  Apollinaris  naturally  fell,  while  others  re- 
turned to  the  oommunion  of  the  church. 

IPOUA,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Grecian 
mythology,  called  also  Phcebus,  and  in  Homer 
and  Hedod  generally  designated  as  Phoebus 
Apollo.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona,  and  twin  brother  of  Biana.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  give  no  details  about  his  birth;  but 
later  wnters  relate  that  Juno  had  put  under 
ban  all  lands  which  shoold  harbor  Latona,  who 
was  then  preniant.  Delos  was  an  uninhabited 
rock  in  the  j£gean,  just  risen  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  There  Latona,  after  nine  d^' 
labor,  brought  forth  Apollo  and  his  sister.  The 
eu4ier  myuology  of  the  Greeks,  as  reflected 
chiefly  in  Homer,  represents  Apollo  as  an 
archer  who  inflicts  vengeance  with  his  arrows ; 
as  a  god  of  song  end  stringed  instruments, 
in  which  character  he  is  sdd  to  have  invented 
the  phorminx ;  as  a  revealer  of  the  fature,  a 
ftmction  which  he  exercised  especially  at  uie 
temple  of  Delphi;  and  as  a  god  of  flocks,  ' 


god  Helioa,  or  the  snn,  bat  in  the  earlier  Phis- 
bus  Apollo  and  Helios  are  quite  distinct  With 
the  advent  of  the  lyrical  poeta  Apollo  becomes 
a  patron  of  the  healing  art.  In  this  aspect  he 
Is  the  &ther  of  .iKscalapins.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent and  prot«otor  of  the  mnses.   He  is  usually 
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represented  in  Qie  prime  of  youth  and  manly 
beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound  with 
the  sacred  bay  tree,  and  bearing  the  lyre  or  the 
bow.  The  most  celebrated  places  where  Apollo 
was  worshipped  were  Delphi  and  Abs  in 
Pho<us,  Ismeninm  near  Thebei,  Deloe,  Tenedo^ 
Didyma  near  Miletus,  Fatara  in  Cilicia,  and 
Clarus  near  Colophon.  The  hawk,  the  raven, 
the  swan,  and  the  grasshopper  were  his  favor- 


Marias  and  Fan.  According  to  Herodotoa, 
the  Egyptian  synonyme  of  Phcebns  Apollo  is 
HoruB.  The  Romans  received  him  from  the 
Greeks.  We  first  hear  of  his  worship  at  Rome 
in  430  B.  C,  when  a  temple  was  rdsed  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  plague.  During 
the  second  Pnnio  war,  in  212,  the  ludi  ApoU 
linoTM  were  established  at  Eoine.  Every  cen- 
tenary anniversary  of  the  Ivdi,  tbey  celebrated 
in  his  honor  the  Ivdi  taeulara.  Horace  wrotd 
the  Carmen  Saeulare  on  such  an  occasion. 

IPOUO  BH-VEDERE,  a  statue,  perhaps  the  ' 
greatest  existing  work  of  ancient  art,  repre- 
senting the  god  ApoUo  at  the  moment  of  his 
victory  over  the  Python.  It  waa  found  in  1608 
among  the  ruins  d  ancient  Antiiua  (now  Porto 
d'Anzo),  and  derives  its  name  frtxn  its  pomtion 
in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  was 
placed  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  purchased 
It  before  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne.  It 
was  removed  by  the  French  in  1TS7,  but  re- 
placed  after  181S.  The  statue  is  oF  hermo 
size,  and  shows  the  very  perfection  of  manly 
beanty.  The  god  stands  with  the  left  arm 
extended,  still  holding  the  bow,  while  his  rizht 
hand,  which  has  Just  left  the  string,  is  near  hia 
hip.  Ibis  right  hand  and  port  of  the  right 
arm,  as  well  as  the  left  hand,  were  wanting  in 
the  statue  when  found,  and  were  restored  by 
Angelo  da  Montorsoli,  a  pnpil  of  Michel  An~ 
gelo.  The  figure  is  nude ;  only  a  short  cloak 
hangs  over  the  left  shonlder.  The  breaat  is 
full  and  dilated;  the  muscles  are  conspicuous, 
though  not  exaggerated ;  the  body  seems  ft 
little  thin  about  the  hips,  hut  is  poised  with 
such  singular  grace  as  to  impart  to  the  whole 
a  beauty  hardly  possessed  by  any  other  statue. 
The  sculptor  is  unknown ;  many  attribute  the 
statue  to  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  others  to 
Praxiteles  or  Calomis;  but  its  origin  and  date 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

iPUitODOKUS  OF  CHiSTSIUS,  a  comic  poet 
of  the  new  Attic  oconedy,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  Sd  century  B.  C.  Terenoe  took 
from  him  the  plota  of  several  of  hia  plays. 

iPOUWni,  a  city  of  ancient  lllyna  or  Kew 
Epiros,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Aooa 
(now  the  Voyutza  in  Albania).  It  was  founded 
by  colonists  &om  Corinth  and  Corcjra.  The 
place,  having  suflered  much  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Illyrians,  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  and  remuned  faithftl  to  them  during 
the  Macedonian  war.  A  few  huts,  a  monastery, 
and  a  church,  together  with  the  remuns  of 
two  temples,  are  tdt  vestiges  i^  the  dty. 
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JPMIXtimiS  PEBGSDS,  ui  anciant  geometer 
of  Alexandria,  bom  at  Pern  in  Pamphjlia, 
flonrished  about  2S0  B.  0.  His  work  upon  the 
oonio  sections  ^c^ad  for  bim  from  bU  contem- 

CEiries  the  title  of  the  Geometer.  Only  foor 
ka  irf  this  work  have  come  down  to  lu  in 
the  oripnol  Itrngnage.  Three  more  are  pre- 
aerred  in  Arabic,  and  the  8tb  is  losL 

iPOUOMUS  RHODICB,  the  author  of  the 
Argonantica,  an  epic  poem  on  the  vojage  of 
the  Argo,  Donrished  at  the  cloee  of  the  6d 
oentnry  B.  0,  He  SDent  much  of  his  jonth 
in  Alexandria,  of  waioh  he  is  sappoaed  to 
have  been  a  native,  and  there  compoeed  hie 
poem,  which  it  still  extant.  He  read  it  pub- 
ticlj,  bot  the  Alexandriaos  treated  it  with 
contempt;  and  this  so  angered  him  that  he 
left  the  citj  and  went  to  Bhodes,  where  he 
long  redded,  taking  his  surname  from  the  town. 
The  Bbodians  received  his  work  with  the  great- 
eat  &ror.  Later  in  life  be  retomed  to  Alex- 
andria, and,  bj  reading  the  revised  poem  in 
foil,  so  changed  the  opmion  of  it  held  hj  the 
Alexandrians  that  the7  covered  him  with 
honor*,  lie  was  made  librarian  of  the  mn- 
sernn,  an  office  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachna,  with  whom  in 
his  ytmtii  he  bad  bad  a  violent  qnairel  regard- 
ing the  merita  of  his  poem.  His  epic,  in  four 
books  {Arffonautioa),  gives  a  simple,  beautiful, 
and  vigorons  sketch  of  the  Argo  s  expedition. 
Ap<^<niioB  also  wrote  epigrams  (of  which  one 
on  Oallimachos  is  still  extant),  and  several 
works  which  are  lost. 

lPMi4»iniIS  TTANXCS,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
loeopher,  bom  at  Tjana,  Oappadooia,  abont  4 
6.  0.  He  travelled  for  many  ;ears  through 
Ajda  Minor  and  the  East,  disputing  everywhere 
oooceming  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  religion. 
From  Babylon  he  Journeyed  to  India,  where  he 
dispnted  with  the  Brahmins  on  the  oomparative 
merits  of  the  Alexandrine  and  oriental  philos- 
ophers. He  laid  claim  to  Hnpematural  power, 
and  is  said  to  have  received  from  priests  and 
people  divine  honors.  At  Athens  he  was  denied 
admissioD  to  the  Eleosiniui  mysteries,  because 
he  was  regarded  as  a  magician.  It  was  only 
by  force  that  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
cave  of  Trophoning,  where  be  is  said  to  have 
found  the  Uieologiont  books  of  Pythagoras. 
At  Rome  he  was  arrested  and  brongbt  to  trial 
aa  a  praotiser  of  tbe  black  art,  but  aequitted. 
After  visting  ^in,  Africa,  and  Greece  a  sec- 
ond time,  ha  bent  his  course  to  Alexandria. 
Vespastanwas  then  in  Egypt  preparing  to  strike 
a  blow  for  tbe  imperial  purple,  and  hearing  of 
ApoUonius'g  arrival,  he  determined  to  turn  to 
account  tbe  influence  which  the  pliilosopher 
possessed  with  the  people  as  a  prophet  and 
thaumaturgisL  Acoordingiy,  when  Vespaaan, 
on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  was  met  by  the 
magistrates  and  philosophers,  be  inquired  with 
affected  anxiety  whether  the  Tyansian  was  pres- 
ent. Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  tJie  place  where  he  was,  and 


entreated  Apollouins  ( 

Tbe  Pythagorean  Kgoined  that  he  had  already 


opbers  presently  held  in  Alexandria  to  consider 
the  claims  of  Vespa^an,  Apollonius  warmly 
advocated  the  cause  of  his  new  patron.  Hav- 
ing, after  the  death  of  Titus  (81),  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  excite  the  Greek  cities  of  Amb 
against  the  tyrant  Domitian,  ]ie  voluntarily 
surrendered  bimselC  and  was  oast  into  prison 
at  Rome  loaded  with  chains.  His  biographer, 
Philostratos,  says  that  be  freed  himself  from 
captivity  by  the  exercise  of  bis  supernatural 
powers.    Apollonius  himseli^  at  a  subseqaent 

Kriod,  publicly  stated  in  Greece  that  he  owed 
I  liberty  to  tbe  clemency  of  the  emperor. 
Several  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  having 
been  tbe  last  residence  of  Apollonius,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  his  old  a^e  was  spent 
at  Ephesns.  Tyana,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  city,  and  invested 
with  peculiar  privileges,  and  here  during  the 
supremacy  of  paganism  a  temple  existed  in 
wniob  the  Pythagorean  was  worshipped.  He 
used  no  animal  food,  wore  no  woollen  garment, 
suffered  bis  hair  to  grow,  and  objured  tbe  so- 
ciety of  women.  As  a  philosopher  he  labored 
to  reconcile  tbe  oriental  and  Greek  systems 
with  the  symbolism  of  his  master.  As  a  re- 
ligious reformer  he  sought  to  restore  the  rites 
of  paganism  to  their  pnstine  purity.  He  held 
that  all  eendble  objects  were  material  and  cor- 
mptible;  that  all  saorifloe  was  impure  in  the 
sight  of  the  gods ;  and  that  even  prayer  itself 
became  pollnted  when  It  passed  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant.  Except  some  lettere  and  a  reply 
against  a  oomplamt  of  the  philosopher  En- 
pbratee,  all  his  works  have  perished. 

IPMLOS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  converted  to 
Ohristianity  about  A.  D.  S4.  He  began  (Acta 
rviii.  24)  to  praaoh  at  Ephesua,  "  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John,"  and  was  afterward  in- 
stractcd  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  sent  into 
Aobaia.  At  Oorinth  be  was  very  popular,  di- 
viding fame  with  Paul  and  Peter,  as  it  ap^ara 
from  that  apostle's  reference  in  1  Cor.  i.  12: 
"  Every  one  of  yon  s^th,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas" 

IPOIXTOH  (Gr.  'Aro^J-iuv,  the  deetroferX 
used  iu  Rev.  ix.  11  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew ahaddon.  In  the  Old  Testament  ahad- 
d«n  signiAes  the  subterranean  region,  or  plaoe 
of  the  dead,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Hades. 
The  rabbins,  however,  divide  this  region  into 
two  portions,  the  upper  being  the  grave,  tbe 
lower  abaddon,  founding  this  distinction  espe- 
cially upon  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  "Shall  thy  lov- 
ing kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy 
faithfulness  in  destruction  [abaddon]  ? "  In 
Revelation  Apollyon  is  personified  as  tne  angel 
who  has  dommion  over  the  bottomless  pit,  tbe 
chief  of  the  destroying  agents,  represented 
under  the  figure  of  loouat^  who  emetTta  from 
the  abyss  at  the  soimding  of  the  fifth  trumpet. 
8<ane  apocalypse  expositors  have  held  that 
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the  locnsto  reprewot  the  Saracens,  and  that 
Apollyon  means  especially  Mohammed;  but  it 
'  is  more  likely  that  the  flgare  is  a  general  rep- 
resentation of  the  convulsions  attending  the 
breaking  down  of  paganism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Ohristianit3r.  In  the  "  Filgrim^B  Prog- 
resB"  ApoUjon  is  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit 
encomitered  hj  Ohristiaji  in  the  vallej  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  hence  the  word  has  come 
to  be  almost  a  STnonyme  for  the  ohief  of  the 
fiillen  angels. 

IFOPLEIT.    Bee  Bkain,  Dibkascs  or  the. 

IPOBILES  (Gr.  indanTuu,  the  aent,  messen- 
gers), a  title  bestowed  in  the  New  Testament 
npon  all  who  were  commisnoned  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  bnt  espeoiall;  npon  the  twelve 
whom  JegQS  chose  from  the  whole  number  of 
his  disciples  to  be  hie  heralds  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Their  names  were — Simon  Peter, 
Andrew,  James  (son  of  Zebedee),  John,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Thomaa,  Matthew  (Levi),  James 
(son  of  AJpheus),  Lebbena  (Thaddena),  8imon, 
and  Judos  IscarioL  They  were  mostly  Galile- 
ans and  laboring  people,  all  being  fishermen  bnt 
Matthew,  who  was  a  tax-gatherer.  Some  of 
them  were  connections  of  the  fiunily  of  Jesus 
or  companions  of  his  youth,  and  they  had  been 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  before  Christ's  ap- 
pearance. They  accompanied  Christ  on  his 
journeys,  witnessed  his  works,  heard  his  pnb- 
Uo  teaching  and  discussions,  and  the  more  in- 
timate of  Uiera  (Peter,  James,  and  John)  were 
often  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  his  medita- 
tions. During  his  lifetime  ttie  apostles  nnder- 
took  one  missionary  expedition  at  their  Mas- 
ter's bidding;  but  after  the  resurrection  the 
eleven  remained  in  Jerusalem,  not  openly  dis- 
tingaisbed  from  other  Jews.  The  place  of 
Judaa  was  filled  by  Matthias.  It  was  not 
until  the  day  of  Pentecoet  that  their  work 
commenced  in  earnest  with  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  Theper- 
seontion  to  which  Stephen  fell  a  victim  scat- 
tered the  believers  (some  think  only  those  of 
Greek  extraction) ;  but  the  apostles  still  con- 
tinned  in  the  city  or  in  Judea,  Peter  alone 
Tentnring  reluctantly  to  make  a  short  journey 
as  far  OS  Cresarea,  where  he  baptized  some  an- 
oircumcised  people. — The  work  aasigned  by 
Christ  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  "  all  the 
world,"  left  anattempt«d  by  the  ori^nal  apos- 
tles, who.  wished  to  confine  its  bleesmgs  to  the 
circumcised  Jews,  was  first  fully  nnaertaken 
by  Paul,  a  man  who  had  never  seen  Jesns  on 
earth,  had  received  no  commission  from  him 
like  the  rest,  bad  sought  from  Peter  and  his 
companions  no  authoritative  expontion  of  the 
Master's  truth,  and  was  at  first  an  object  of 
suspicion.  All  that  we  know  tram  historical 
records  respecting  the  apostles  is  gathered  from 
the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  book  of  Acta,  though 
legends  about  all  of  them  were  early  current, 
recounting  their  voyaees,  sufferinga,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms. An  intereetmg  account  of  tlie  apov 
ties'  labors  is  found  in  Neander's  "Plant- 
ing and  Training  of  the  Chriatiau  Charoh." 
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Schwegler's  Kaekap<MU>li»e&ei  Zeitalter  should 
also  be  consulted. 

IFOSILES'  GKEED,  the  oldest,  most  oompre- 
henMve,  and  moat  universBlly  accepted  creed 
of  Christendom,  interesting  irom  ita  antiquity, 
and  still  more  from  ita  general  adoption  by  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant  churches.  It 
reads  as  follows :  "  I  beLeve  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ^Maker  of  heaven  and  earth):  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who 
was  concaved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  (dead,)  and  buried;  (he  de- 
scended into  hell,)  the  third  day  he  rose  from 
the  dead :  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  ait- 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  (God)  the  Father 

i Almighty) ;  from  thence  he  ahall  tama  to 
udge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  1  beUeve  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  holy  (catholic)  church, 
(the  communion  of  saints ;)  the  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  (and  the 
life  everlasting.)  Amen."  The  passages  en- 
closed in  paren^eses  are  additions  to  the  ori^- 
nal  form,  which  was  complete  by  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  The  nnclens  of  the  creed  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  the  formnla  of  baptJKn, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  which  the  other 
artiolea  were  appended,  the  whole  forming  & 
brief  Bmnmary  of  historical  statements  frun 
the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  The  creed  is  rather  an  epit- 
ome of  recorded  facts  than  a  system  of  specn- 
lative  opinions,  and  was  never  designed  nor 
used  to  express  the  philoaophical  thoughts  of 
the  church.  The  impressioD  that  this  vener- 
able symbol  was  regarded  as  a  secret  formu- 
la, part  of  the  diteiplina  areani,  is  erroneaus. 
The  tradition  that  it  was  made  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  who  at  a  meeting  in  Jernsalem 
contributed  each  an  article  toward  on  anthen- 
tic,  compendious,  and  unchangeable  rule  of 
faith,  rests  upon  no  historical  evidence. 

iPOWCHJCIi  L  A  sect  of  the  2d  centnr7, 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  concerning  which 
very  little  ia  known.  They  considered  mar* 
riage  and  individual  posaession  of  property 
mortal  sins.  IL  A  aect  of  the  12th  century, 
mostly  from  the  lower  olassee  of  society,  who 
would  not  take  an  oath,  nor  shave,  nor  cnt 
their  hair,  nor  marry.  Although  their  Uvea 
were  blameless,  many  of  them  were  executed 
at  Cologne.  Ill*  A  sect  founded  about  1260 
by  Geru^  de  Segarelli  of  Parma,  a  young  man 
who  had  bean  rejected  from  the  Franciscan 
order.  They  beheved  that  the  kingdom'  of 
heaven  was  soon  to  come,  and  went  barefoot 
through  Itoly,  Switzerland,  andFrance,  preach- 
ing, begging,  and  mn^ing.  They  r^ected  mar- 
riage, bat  lived  in  intunacy  with  females  whom 
they  called  spiritual  fdstera,  and  who  aoeom- 
ponied  them  on  their  journeys.  Segarelli  waa 
bnmed  as  a  heretic  in  1800.  The  sect  existed 
a  while  longer  under  Dolcino,  a  Milanese,  bnt 
soon  became  radnoed  to  banditti,  and  after  his 
execution  in  1807  the  movement  ceased. 
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IPOTHECAKT  (Lat  apo&eeariiu,  from  Gr. 
im^fn;,  a  Bhop  or  store),  one  who  prepares  and 
dispenses  medicines.  Apotheoanes  formerly 
sola  herbs  and  drngs  and  spices,  and  by  long 
praotice  in  the  art  of  preparing  tinotnrea,  air- 
nps,  powders,  extracts,  pills,  and  medicated 
wsten,  thej  became  a  special  corporation,  dis- 
tinct from  grocers  and  in  some  places  from 
droggists,  and  were  organized  into  a  privileged 
bodr  inthe  civilized  parts  of  Enrope,  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  England  the  corporation  still 
exists,  in  virtue  'of  a  royal  charter,  and  with 
power  to  confer  licenses  on  its  members,  who 
are  invested  with  the  rigfat  to  administer  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  to  prepare  it  and  sell  it  in  shops. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  mediosl  practidoners 
in  England  are  only  apotheoaries;  but  the  cor- 
poration enlarges  its  corriculnm  of  studies  and 
examinations  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
royal  college  of  surgeons  in  London  also  has  a 
charter,  and  aright  to  give  diplomas,  which  are 
honorary,  and  confer  no  legal  right  to  practise 
medicine  and  to  sae  for  payment.  Most  young 
apothecaries,  however,  now  obtain  them  before 
they  vefitnre  to  practise  as  snrgeons.  In  France 
the  old  oonjoration  of  apothecary  druggists  has 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  ohaii«red  corpora- 
tion of  pharmacien*  has  been  substituted  m  its 
place-  These  keep  shops,  prepare  medicines, 
and  make  np  prescriptions,  but  have  no  legal 
right  to  practise  as  pnysiciana.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  neither  law  nor  custom  to  pre- 
vent an  apothecary  from  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian. It  ia  only  lately  that  any  legal  restric- 
tions  have  been  placed  opon  the  dispensing  of 
the  moat  powerful  drugs  hy  any  boy  whom  the 
proprietor  of  an  apothecary's  shop  might  choose 
to  employ. — In  apothecaries'  weight,  nsed  in 
dispensing  medicines,  the  ponnd  (lb)  is  divided 
into  12  onnoes  (  ^ ),  the  onnoe  into  8  drams 
(3),  the  dnun  into  S  scruples  O),  and  the 
scrapie  into  30  grains  (grs.).  In  the  whole- 
sale drag  trade  avoirdnpois  weight  is  nsed. 

tfPUMBtX  UT,  a  large  open  bay  on  the 
9.  W.  coast  of  Florida  in  the  gulf  of  Uexico, 
having  a  breadth  of  about  40  m.,  and  an  extent 
inland  of  1 8  m.  There  is  a  wide  passage  from 
the  bay,  10  fbet  deep,  leading  to  the  town  of 
Bl  Mark's,  which  fdrnisbes  ezoellent  anchor- 
age groond^^ 

iPPALlGHraS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Florida, 
living  on  a  bay  which  stiU  bears  their  name. 
They  were  of  the  same  fomily  as  the  Ghootaws, 
andwereverynnmerous.  They  were  at  first  not 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  made  war  on 
them  at  intervals  down  to  16S8.  A  Spanish 
pest  was  established  there,  and  missionaries 
soon  won  them  over,  oore  being  taken  to  in- 
strnct  the  chiefs,  many  of  whom  learned  to 
read  and  writo.  The  oppression  of  the  Span- 
ish commanders  led  to  a  revolt  aboat  IflBT ; 
and  tho  Spaniards  after  reducing  them  com- 
pelled many  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 
Their  appeal  to  the  king  in  IflSS,  rif 
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invaded  the  country  of  the  Appalacheea,  de- 
stroying many  towns  and  killing  or  carrying 
off  great  numbers  of  the  people.  In  1704  8L 
Mark's  was  taken  and  the  missionaries  were 
put  to  death.  The  tribe  was  now  reduced 
from  T,000  to  about  400.  On  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  a  portion  removed  to  St  Louis  in 
the  vicmity  of  Mobile,  while  the  Spaniards 
gathered  tiie  remainder  at  Soledad.  After 
IT22  they  disappesr  as  a  tribe,  being  probably 
absorbed  in  the  Choctaw  nation. 

IPPIUCHUN  ■OCNTilNB,  the  great  range  of 
monntuns,  called  also  the  Aliegnanies,  which 
extends  from  that  part  of  Canada  lying  between 
the  New  England  states  and  the  St  Lawrence 
river,  through  the  whole  length  of  Vermont 
across  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  middle  Atlantic  states,  to  the  northern 
part  of  Alabama.    The  name  Appalachian  was 

SVen  to  the  mountains  by  the  Bpaniards  under 
e  Soto,  who  derived  it  from  the  ndghboring 
Indiana.  The  name  Alleghany,  given  by  the 
English  settlers  of  the  north,  was  received 
frm  the  Indians,  and  supposed  to  mean  end- 
less. The  White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York 
are  really  outliers  of  this  range,  though  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  wide  tracts  of  low  elevation. 
In  their  Alpine  forms  and  more  metamorphio 
structure,  Uiey  present  also  features  somewhat 
different  from  those  whioh  are  especially  pe- 
culiar to  the  Appalachian  range.  The  Cats- 
kills  form  a  link  of  the  main  range.  These 
groups  will  all  be  found  described  under  their 
own  names.  Not  including  the  lateral  ranges, 
the  greatest  width  of  the  Appalachian  chain  is 
about  100  m.  This  is  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  about  midway  of  its  course.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  l,S0O  m.  At  either 
end  its  termination  is  not  well  defined,  the 
monnt^ns  sinking  away  and  being  lost  in  the 
hilly  country  that  snooeeda  to  them,  and  at  the 
south  its  gneissoid  and  other  ancient  rocks 
gradually  disappearing  beneath  the  cretaceous 
formations  of  this  region.  In  all  th^  extent 
the  Appalachian  mountains  are  remarkable, 
not  for  their  great  elevation,  nor  for  their 
striking  peaks,  nor  for  any  feature  that  dis- 
tinguishes one  portion  of  them  frmn  the  reet^ 
but  for  a  singiuar  uniformity  of  outline,  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  defines  the  summit  of 
tiie  ridges,  as  well  as  that  whioh  marks  thdr 
direction.  While  varying  little  in  height,  the 
ridges  pnrene  a  remarkably  straight  course, 
sometimes  hardly  diverging  from  a  straight 
line  for  a  distance  of  SO  or  60  m.,  end  one 
ridge  tucoeedlng  beyond  another,  all  continu' 
ing  the  same  general  coarse  in  parallel  line^ 
like  successive  wavesof  the  sea.  As  one  curves 
round  into  a  new  direction,  all  ourve  with  it 
Thus  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  preserve 
a  uniform  width,  and  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  parallelism  ss  are  the  hills  which  Ixiund 
them.  An  able  paper  upon  "The  Phyucal 
Stractnre  of  the  Appalachian  Chain  "  was  read 
before  the  American  asso4»ation  of  geologists 
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and  Dfttnralists  in  134S,  hj  the  Proh.  Rogers, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  geological  sarveys 
of  Feunajlvaiiia  and  Virginia,  and  who  had 
oitended  their  obBerratione  into  the  continua- 
tions of  the  chain  S.  and  S.  from  these  states. 
This  paper  is  atill  the  moat  complete  treatise 
npon  this  subject  Frof.  Guyot  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  the  phyaical  stmctnre  of 
these  monntains,  and  made  oarefbl  barometrical 
meaaiirementA  of  several  of  their  highest  snm- 
mits,  both  near  their  northern  and  soathem 
extremities. — The  general  coarse  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  is  that  of  the  coast  tine  oppoate  to 
them.  The  sea  makes  its  nearest  approach  to 
them  at  the  month  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
is  only  SO  m.  from  the  passage  of  this  river 
through  the  Highlands.  Thence  as  far  8.  as 
Cape  Hatteraa,  the  width  of  the  Atlantio  slope 
gradnally  increases,  till  the  space  between  vie 
coast  and  the  Blue  Bidge  is  about  SOO  m. ;  and 
•0  it  continues  to  the  sonthem  extremity  of 
the  mountains.  This  space  is  a  hilly  district, 
gradually  becoming  of  higher  elevation  as  it 
extends  back  Arom  the  coast.  In  New  England 
its  average  height  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
is  about  500  ft.  above  the  sea ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
800;  in  Virginia,  600;  and  further  8.  1,200. 
From  the  mountains  to  the  lowest  fitlts  of  the 
streams  over  the  edge  of  the  granitio  platform, 
this  is  for  the  most  part  a  region  of  the  low- 
est stratified,  metamocphic,  and  granitic  rocks. 
These  lowest  falls  mart  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  streams,  and  the  descent  to  the  lower 
and  more  level  platform  of  the  npper  second- 
ary and  tertiary  formations,  which  in  the  south- 
ern states  stretch  along  the  coast  in  a  belt 
sometimes  reaching  100  m.  in  width.  The 
eastern  ridges  of  ue  chain,  rising  from  their 
elevated  base,  do  not  present  the  appearance 
of  the  height  above  the  sea  which  they  actu- 
ally reach  ;  and  on  their  western  slope,  which 
stretches  far  away  toward  the  Misfdasippi,  their 
height  is  still   more  completely   lost    ' 


n  table  land  is  1,G00  ft  above  the  sea.  and 
from  it  as  a  base  rise  the  high  sommits  of  the 
Adirondack  monntains.  In  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, as  observed  by  Prof.  Guyot,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  W.  of  the  AUeghanies  is 
from  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  be- 
yond it  for  100  m.  "ff.  extends  a  plateau  of 
1,600  to  2,000  ft.  elevation,  traversed  by  lon- 
gitudinal ridges.  All  the  cross  sections  from 
tiie  eastern  edge  of  the  granite  present  first 
the  slightly  undulating  profile  of  the  Atian- 
tic  slope,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  sudden 
rise  to  the  highest  elevation,  and  this  by  the 
wave-like  descent  and  ascent  across  the  valleys 
and  the  ridgee,  and  finally  terminate  in  the 
gradual  descent  on  the  western  table  land.   As 


monntains,  of  steepest  general  slopes  toward  the 
east ;  but  of  individual  ridges  the  gentler  slopes 
are  toward  the  east,  and  the  steepest  inclina- 


tions toward  the  west  In  Uia  mtd-r^on  of  tb« 
chain — in  New  Jersey,  Peuisylvania,  and  Uarr- 
land — where  the  breadth  is  greatest,  the  height 
appears  to  be  correspondingly  diminished.  The 
snmmitH,  valleys,  and  table  land  all  reach  here 
their  least  elevation.  The  highest  eummits 
are  but  little  over  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Still 
the  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  is  complete ;  and  no  dean  cut  throngh 
the  range  is  anywhere  found,  excepting  that 
of  the  Mohawk  river  in  New  York,  the  highest 
elevation  of  which  is  only  400  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Toward  the  north  and  the  south  from 
this  central  p<nlion,  the  plat«an  becomes  more 
elevated,  as  well  as  the  summits  that  rise  up 
from  it  In  North  Carolina,  near  the  borders 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Bun- 
combe count?,  the  base  of  the  Black  moun- 
tains, whicb  have  been  an  especial  subject  of 
examination  by  Pro£  Guyot,  is  found  to  ext«nd 
from  100  to  160  m.  in  length,  with  on  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  ft.  Above  this  many  summits 
are  found  reaching  more  than  4,600  ti.  high- 
er, as  the  Black  Dome,  the  height  of  which 
above  the  sea  is  S.TSO  ft. ;  the  Balsam  Cone, 
e,eeB;  the  Black  Brother,  6,671;  Cat^t^peak, 
6,690 ;  Haii^  Bear,  6,697,  &«.  The  great  ele- 
vation of  this  group  makes  it  the  cnlminating 
point  of  the  system.  Mt  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire,  though  fonnd  by  the  measurement 
of  Prof.  Guyot  to  be  but  6,268  ft.  above  tbe 
sea,  which  measurement  differs  only  three  feet 
from  that  made  by  the  officers  of  the  coast 
snrvey,  appears  much  more  elevated  than  the 
summits  of  the  Black  mountiuns,  from  its  ris- 
ing fi>]m  a  plateau  of  not  half  the  height  ot 
the  base  of  this  group. — In  the  southern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  other  parallel  ridges  succeed 
to  the  Alleghany  mountains:  Negro  mountain, 
Laurel  hill,  and  Chestnut  ridge,  each  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  other,  at  distanoes  abont  10  m. 
apart,  and  each  occupying  nearly  as  great  ft 
breadth  as  the  valleys  which  separate  tliem. 
The  capping  of  their  summits  is  tbe  con- 
glomerate rocks,  which  underlie  the  coal  meas- 
ures. These  strata  arch  over  the  crests  of 
the  ridges,  prelecting  in  bold  clifi^  and  on 
each  slope  dippmg  beneath  the  coal  measurea, 
which  in  tbe  valley  bills  attain  their  greatest 
thickness.  Thus  the  same  strata  appear  npon 
the  summits,  and  in  undulating  lines  pass  be- 
neath the  valleys  to  reappear  upon  the  crest 
of  the  next  ridge,  and  so  on  till,  dipping  down 
the  western  slope  of  Chestnut  ridge,  the  coal 
measures  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  strata 
over  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Vir^ia.  Their  lowermost  lay- 
ers reappear  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  upon 
the  other  mar^  of  the  great  coal  basin,  as  far 
into  Ohio  as  Zanesville,  and  thence  along  a  line 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  In  tbe 
gentleness  of  the  dips  of  the  strata,  this  west- 
em  slope  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
highly  disturbed  stratification  of  the  Atlantio 
slope.  There  the  rock  formations,  nearer  the 
distarbing  causes  which    have  elevated    tbe 
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monntaJiiB  and  metamorphosed  the  rocka  of 
the  moat  eastern  ridges,  are  thrown  into  con- 
fused and  intricate  pontiona,  and  pressed  Into 
fblda  and  wrinkles,  the  prevailing  inclination 
of  which  ia  toward  the  sontheacrt — as  hori- 
Eontal  layers  of  heavy  cloth,  pressed  laterally 
by  irre^tJble  force  from  one  end  of  the  pile, 
wonld  be  lifted  into  folds,  whose  senerai  in- 
olinatiati,  by  the  falling  back  of  the  arches, 
wonld  be  toward  the  direction  where  the  force 
is  applied.  The  direction  of  the  line  of  force 
is  t£at  of  the  ridges  themaelves,  or  rather  of 
the  anticlinal  and  synolinal  axes,  the  one  being 
the  crest  of  wave-like  form  Into  which  the 
strata  are  thrown,  and  the  other  the  trongh. 
This,  too,  ia  the  line  of  the  great  fissnres, 
which,  now  filled  with  metallic  ores,  constitate 
the  mineral  veins  of  the  ch^n.  It  is  the  line 
of  the  rents  caused  by  the  earthquakes  of  the 
present  period ;  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  Proft. 
nogers  as  the  line  along  which  the  elevating 
force  that  lifted  the  monatains  extended,  mov- 
ing onward  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  with  a 
wave-like  motion,  till  tiie  reault  was  atttuned 
of  placing  the  ridges  in  their  present  portions. 
Toward  the  sontbeast,  whence  the  movement 
proceeded,  the  axes  are  crowded  near  to- 
gether. Toward  the  northwest  tbey  are  re- 
peated at  distances  gradually  increasing,  till 
the  midolatiofls  at  last  flatten  out  and  die  away 
in  the  horis>ntftlly  stratified  regions  of  the 
west  The  straigbtnesa  or  regnlar  onrvatnre 
of  these  axes,  and  their  parallelism  in  distinct 
gronps,  contjnoed  for  distances  sometimes 
amoonting  to  over  100  m.,  without  change  in 
the  stratificfltion  or  topography,  cannot  M  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  geolo^cal  ob- 
server. Among  these  axes  are  partianlarly 
noticed  hj  the  Profe.  Rogers  the  straight  axis 
of  Montour's  ridge  in  the  Sosquehonna  re^on, 
which  ext«Dda  abont  80  m. ;  the  beantifhlly 
inflected  axis  of  Jack's  mountain,  in  the  Poto- 
mac region,  90  m.  long ;  and  that  of  the  Enob- 
Ij  mountain,  nearly  a  contianation  of  the  last 
named,  itself  100  m.  long.  In  8.  W.  Virginia, 
the  straight  aiia-of  Clinch  moontoin  ia  traced 
for  more  than  130  m.— The  strata  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system  are  all  of  marine  or  ter- 
restrial origin.  The  fossils  they  contun  are  all 
of  families  belon^ng  to  the  salt  water,  or 
planta  of  terrestrial  growth.  The  latest  or 
uppermost  gronps  are  those  of  the  cool  forma- 
tion. Thronghont  the  whole  chain  none  of 
the  stratified  rocks  belong  to  a  later  epoch. 
Their  elevation,  then,  mnst  have  taken  place 
previously  to  those  periods,  when  the  upper 
secondary  rocka.  that  lap  upon  the  extreme 
eestom  border  of  the  Appalachian  formations, 
were  depodted,  and  previously  to  those  still 
later  periods  when  the  great  deponts  of  ter- 
tiary marls,  sandstones,  and  clays  were  pro- 
duced, which  cover  the  8.  E.  part  of  our 
oountry.  These  mountuna  are  then  of  mnch 
older  date  than  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  upon 
the  high  summits  of  both  of  which  rest  the 
rooks  of  these  later   formations,   eont^ning 


thdr  charaoteristio  marine  fbssils,  Bsised 
probably  by  many  snocesBive  impulses  exerted 
on  the  same  lines  (it  may  be  afier  long  inter- 
vals of  rest),  the  rush  of  the  retreating  waters 
appears  to  hove  opened  those  gaps  through 
the  ridges,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  and 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  topography  snd 
scenery  of  these  mount^ns,  and  whicn  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  aotion  of  any 
existing  streams.  The  same  rush  of  waters, 
acting  upon  piles  of  strata  of  various  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  consequent  capacities  of  re- 
siatance,  impressed  upon  these  the  forms  ap- 
propriate to  these  properties.  This  is  seen 
in  the  shsrp  outilne  of  single  beds  of  sand- 
stone, which  project  tVom  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
around  which  they  outcrop ;  and  in  the  reced- 
ing of  the  profile  of  the  mountain  against  tiia 
beds  of  softer  shales  and  slates.  It  is  seen  on 
a  grander  scale  in  the  peculiar  forms  which 
each  of  tJie  rock  formations  gives  to  the  hills  or 
mountains  it  composes,  and  which  enables  <me 
to  recognize  it  wherever  met  with  by  a  glanoe 
at  the  topography.  — The  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  rock  formations  tbroughoat  all 
their  foldings  and  undulations  is  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  any  of  those  sadden  breaks  which 
sre  common  in  other  countries,  and  which 
bring  into  contact,  by  the  displacement  of  por- 
tions of  the  series,  strata  usually  far  separated 
from  each  other.  These  "faults,"  however, 
are  met  with  in  several  of  the  states,  bnt  par- 
ticularly in  S.  W.  Virginia,  where  thej  extend 
for  about  100  m.  in  length,  their  course  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  anticlinal  axes  ont  of 
which  they  grow.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  lateral  thrust  toward  the 
northwest  of  the  folded  piles  of  strata.  Tfaev 
are  observed,  always  beginning  on  the  N.  "W. 
side  of  the  anticlinal  axes,  in  tracing  these 
along  tiieir  course,  the  strata  on  this  aide  be- 
coming steeper  and  steeper,  till  at  last  they  are 
inverted,  and  dip  toward  the  sontheasL  At 
this  point  the  strata  appear  to  have  burst  asnn- 
der  along  the  line  of  greatest  curvatiu«,  and 
the  S.  E.  portion  to  have  been  lifted  up,  bring- 
ing its  lower  strata  against  the  higher  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  fracture. 
The  depth  of  this  dislocation,  or  the  extent  of 
the  displacement,  increases  toward  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  fault ;  and  where  the  length  of 
tliis  line,  as  in  tlie  district  under  consideration, 
stretehes  along  for  100  m.  or  more,  it  cannot 
appear  disproportionsl  that  the  vertical  dis- 
ptaoement  should  In  ite  centra!  portions  amount 
to  ^  of  this  distance;  and  that  the  lower 
groups  of  the  Appalachian  system,  usually  sep- 
arated by  intervening  strata  of  four  or  five 
miles  in  thickness,  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact, so  Chat  the  edges  of  one  series  abut  agunat 
the  edges  of  the  other.  Thus  the  lower  lime- 
stones of  the  great  valley  of  Vii^nia  are  seen 
in  Montgomery  county,  and  thence  westward 
along  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad,  in  vertical  position,  with  the  strata 
of  the  far  more  elevated  series  containing  coal 
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beds  dipping  toward  them,  as  if  the  more  re- 
cent fonnationB  passed  beneath  these  ancient 
gronpa.  The  thermal  spriiigt,  which  are  of 
fre^Dent  occurrence  along  the  Appalachian 
cbam,  and  particnlarlj  bo  in  Virginia,  flow  out 
almosi  nniveraall;'  on  the  lines  of  anticlinal 
axes,  or  of  the  fanlta.  Their  elevated  temper- 
ature indicates  the  great  deptha  from  which 
tlie7  rise,  and  conaequentl;  that  to  which  the 
fblda  ana  fractures  of  the  stratification  reach. 
— The  geological  forniations  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  corapridng  all  tbe  groups  from  the  granite 
to  the  coal,  are  abondantly  productive  in  the 
most  important  oree  and  minerals,  which  espe- 
oiallj  belong  to  these  different  formations.  In 
the  ancient  granitio  rocka  which  aldrt  the  edge 
<tf  the  lower  stratified  formations,  and  eome- 
times  spread  out  over  broad  areaa,  aa  in  the 
mountainous  r^on  W.  of  Lake  ObampMn,  in 
the  highlands  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
are  found  inexhaustible  repositories  of  magnetic 
iron  ores,  which  already  are  worked  to  great 
extent  in  oonnection  witii  the  valuable  beda  of 
hematite  ores  that  are  found  convenientlj  near 
Qtem,  ran^ng  from  Canada  to  Alabama  along 
the  line  of  the  great  Appalachian  valler.  Theae 
beds  occur  in  great  depreesions  in  the  lower 
limestonee  and  metanu>rphie  slates  of  this 
range,  and  sometimes  in  yeins  in  the  same 
rocka,  and  are  worked  in  ever;  one  of  the 
states  through  which  this  passes,  everywhere 
presenting  toe  same  peculiar  features.  They 
are  frequently  of  extraordinary  extent,  and 
though  worked  in  several  Instances  for  more 
than  100  years,  the  actual  depth  to  which  they 
reach,  and  their  real  nature,  have  never  been 
fiiUy  explored.  Together  with  the  magnetic 
ores,  they  Aimisb  the  supplies  for  a  very  large 

Sroportion  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  the 
'nited  States;  and  the  numerous  bodies  of 
them  atill  untouched  are  a  provision  for  still 
larger  demands  for  generations  to  come.  The 
value  of  these  repositories  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, particularly  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  long  extent  of  their  range, 
not  far  back  from  the  coast,  and  the  enormous 
supplies  of  mineral  coal  that  can  be  conve- 
niently brought  to  effect  their  reduction.  Far 
more  valuable  are  they  than  the  gold  found  in 
the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  east- 
em  ranges,  though  this,  judging  from  the  pro- 
duction of  certdn  localities  in  the  southern 
states,  would,  if  exposed  by  the  great  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface,  like  those  of  California, 
be  found  as  rich  and  abundant  as  there.  It  is 
worked  in  alluvial  deposits  enriched  tram  the 
anriferona  veins;  and  these  also  contain  ores 
of  copper  and  lead,  and  occasionally  of  (diver. 
These  deposits  and  veins  are  met  with  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chandiire  lielow  Quebeo,  and  are 
agwn  seen  in  a  few  localitiee  in  Vermont ;  but 
their  great  development  is  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Appalachians  S.  of  the  Potomac. 
The  copper  ores  met  with  in  the  rooks  of  the 
Appalachian  system  have  never  oroved  of  great 
importance.    They  are  found  along  the  range 


of  the  talcose  and  mtcaoeous  slates  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  associated  with  the  gdd 
further  toward  the  southeast  In  Virginia 
these  slates  produce  some  workable  beds  of 
lead  ore,  and  display  occasionally  attractive 
appearance*  of  copper.  In  New  Jersey  th« 
same  range  produces  the  remarkable  red  ox* 
ides  of  zinc  associated  with  Franklinite,  which 
are  worked  together,  the  one  to  produce  the 
white  zinc  paint,  and  the  other  a  superior  qual- 
ity of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Fur- 
ther B.  along  the  same  belt  are  found,  in  the 
Lehigh  valley  and  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  the 
valuable  silicates  and  carbonates  of  zinc,  called 
oalamine,  which  are  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  red  oxides  of  New  Jersey.  Veins 
of  lead  ore  are  fonnd  in  several  of  the  forma- 
tions; and  in  Wythe  ooimty  in  8.  W.  Virginia 
a  mine  in  the  great  limestone  formation  haa 
been  worked  with  some  interruptions  for  more 
than  100  years.  These  lead  veins,  however,  of 
the  lower  membera  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, have  for  the  moet  part  proved  of  little 
importance;  indeed,  thronghout  the  range  of 
the  mountuns  none  of  the  formations  above 
the  metamorphio  rocks  are  rich  in  any  other 
metallic  ores  than  the  hematites  which  are  oc- 
cawonaljy  met  with,  the  red  fosmliferona  iron 
ores  of  formation  No.  V.  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
sDTvey,  called  in  New  York  the  Clinton  group, 
and  the  ar^laceous  ores  of  the  coal  measures. 
No  rook  formation  is  more  uaeful  to  man  for 
the  variety  and  value  of  its  productions  than 
the  true  coal  formation.  It  furnishes  the  great 
supplies  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  beds 
of  nre  day,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
abundant  beds  of  limestone.  Salt  water  Is  ob- 
tained by  boring  artesian  wells  to  lower  mem- 
bers of  tiie  series,  and  the' brine  flows  up  or  is 
pumped  up  into  the  valleys,  to  be  evaporated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  coal  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  In  many  localities,  where  the 
salt-bearing  rocks  approach  the  surface,  the 
brine  is  more  readily  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  coal  is  transported  for  its  evapo- 
ration. The  forntatioua  that  ftamish  the  salt 
also  contain  great  beds  of  gypsum.  Onondaga 
county  in  New  York  b  tiuuDus  for  these  pro- 
ductions, and  in  Waahlngton  county  in  6.  W. 
Virginia  solid  beds  of  salt  are  struck  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  extenrive  plaster  deposits 
— From  one  extremity  of  their  range  to  the 
other,  the  AUeghanies  have  furnished  large  sup- 
pliee  of  the  valuable  white  pine;  and  many  of 
the  less  accosmblo  districts  of  the  belt  still 
abonnd  with  it  Far  toward  the  north,  upon 
the  better  soils  of  themonnt^ns,  the  bard-wood 
foreats  prevail — the  fine  sugar  maple,  of  the 
curly  and  bird's-eye  varieties,  and  the  whit« 
birdi.  The  ash  and  the  beech  also  attain  their 
highest  state  of  perfection  in  the  most  fertil« 
SOU  of  these  northern  mountains.  Opon  the 
poorer  lands,  and  along  the  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  the  "black  growth  "flourishes — the 
evergreens,  as  the  different  species  of  the  pine 
family,  the  spruce,  the  heoilock,  cedar,  and 
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tber  8.  opon  the  rtaige,  these  and  the  aheatnut 
taking  the  plaoe  of  the  maple,  birch,  and  beech, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  evei^eens  also. 
The  large  tsberrj  tree,  so  valuable  for  its  tim- 
ber, ia  met  with  in  PennBjlvania,  scattered  upon 
the  moDntuns;  in  W.  and  B.  W.  Virginia  it 
fonns  forests  of  itself.  The  white  oak,  the 
white  poplar,  the  white  and  yellow  pines,  and 
the  chestnut  are  the  valuable  forest  trees  of 
the  monntaina  of  Virginia.  In  some  looalitiea 
adil  farther  south,  the  dark  growth  of  the 
oonifers  oovers  the  aammits,  aa  found,  for  in- 
■taace,  by  Prof.  Gayot  in  the  group  in  Iforth 
Carolina  named  the  Black  mountains  fi'om  the 
dark  foliage  of  its  balsam  Srs,  spruce,  and 
hemlock.  Among  the  flowering  slirul>3,  none 
are  more  beautiful  than  the  varieties  of  kalmia, 
azalea,  and  rhododendron,  which  are  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  along  their  wat«roonraes,  giv- 
ing to  the  rough  places  of  the  monntaina  the 
ri3i  oolora  of  onltivated  gardens. 

APPiUraiCOU.  L  A  river  of  W.  Florida, 
formed  bj  the  onion  of  the  Ohattahoochee  and 
flint  rivers  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  Georgia, 
flows  S.  abont  7S  m.  into  St.  Geone's  sound, 
through  an  estuary  called  Appalaohloola  bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  tnroughita  whole 
eonrse,  and  with  its  branches  is  supposed  to 
drwn  not  far  from  20,000  sq.  m.  The  tjde  runs 
np  60  m.  n>  A  town  and  port  of  entry,  capi- 
ta of  Franklin  oonnty,  Fla.,  situated  on  a  bluff 
at  the  month  of  the  preceding  river,  65  m.  8.W. 
of  TallahasMe;  pop.  in  1870,  1,129;  in  1360, 
1,904.  Large  qnantitiea  of  cotton  are  shipped 
here  bj  steamboats.  In  1S70  the  number  of 
Teasels  re^atered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  was  21, 
withanaggregatetonnageof2,08Stons;  of  these 
7  were  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  1,68?  tons. 

ATPUOMB,  a  S.  connty  of  Iowa,  adjoining 
Uiasonri ;  area,  SIO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  .16,- 
4S6.  The  North  Missouri  railroad  traverses  it. 
The  river  Gbariton,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams,  fbmiBh  ample 
water  power,  while  the  rolling  pnuries  which 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  surface  are  fertile,  and 
the  watercoursea  are  bordered  by  traota  of 
timber.  Large  beds  of  ooal  have  been  found  at 
several  points.  In  1670  the  oountn'  prodaoed 
1S4,4I1  bndiebof  wheat,  986,380  of  com,  333,- 
2fi6  of  oabi,  69,079  of  potatoes,  88,784  Ihs.  of 
wool,  481,147  of  butter,  22,669  tons  of  hay,  and 
87,160  g)Ul<»u  ot  sorghum  molasses.  Capital, 
Oentre^e. 

APPUUTOS,  In  phymolwy,  a  gronp  or  ocdleo- 
tion  of  different  organs,  wMoh  are  aseodsted  in 
the  performance  of  some  function  in  which 
each  one  bears  a  particalar  part  Thus,  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  oapillariea  together 
constitute  the  circulatory  apparatus.  The 
bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  muscles  of  the 
limbs  form  the  apparatus  of  locomotion.  Tbe 
mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  stomach,  and  intestine, 
with  the  accessory  glandular  organs,  are  the 
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elude  not  only  different  organs,  but  aleo  entire 
systems.  Thus  tbe  circuitry  apparatus  com- 
prises  not  only  the  heart,  which  is  an  organ  by 
Itself,  bat  also  the  arterial  system,  the  venous 
system,  and  the  capillary  system.  All  of  these, 
however,  ore  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  each  performa  its  own  special  part 
in  the  function. 

iPPlRfnOir,  a  spectral  illosion,  by  which 
ima^nary  otfjects  are  presented  to  the  senses 
with  Buoh  vividness  that  they  are  believed  to 
be  real.  This  form  of  illu^on,  the  result  of 
some  abnormal  state  of  the  brain,  ooncerning 
which  medical  science  has  given  thus  far  only 
incomplete  information,  has  been  the  oanse  ot 
much  euperstition.  Tbe  apparitions  seen  in  ac- 
tual delirium,  or  by  those  obviously  insane,  do 
sot  of  course  fall  within  tiie  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle: and  tbe  well  authenticated  instances  in 
which  apparitions  have  been  seen  by  men  of 
ordinarily  clear  intellect,  and  apparently  in 
their  custMnary  good  health,  are  so  mingled 
with  impostures  and  eia^erationa  (hat  it  is 
difficult  to  make  them  the  ground  of  aoientiflo 
investigation.  But  there  are  some  oases  where 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  have  had 
thiscerebral  Section,  ^etbave retained  enough 
acuteness  of  observation  to  invest^ata  their 
own  disease,  and  describe  the  apparitions  coolly 
and  accurately,  though  knowing  them  to  bo 
illusory.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  cases 
is  that  of  Nicole,  an  eminent  publisher  in  Ber- 
lin, who  in  1791  was  for  some  months  con- 
stimUy  subject  to  apectral  illusions,  which  pre- 
sented to  hun  the  figures  of  friends,  unknown 
persons,  and  dngular  animals,  which  accompa- 
nied him  everrwhere,  went  through  all  the 
movements  belonging  to  their  real  prototypes, 
and  even  spoke  to  him.  Oonsdons  of  Uieir 
charact«r,  he  observed  them  so  accurately  as 
to  be  able  to  write  a  sdentiflc  paper  upon  them 
for  the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin.  He 
was  ultimately  cured  by  blood-letting.  Many 
similar  instanoes  are  recorded  in  tiie  volumes 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  this  article.— 8ome 
well  authenticated  aoooonts  of  apparitions  ap- 
pearing to  persons  a  short  time  before  death  do 
not  in  the  present  stat«  of  medioal  inquiry  ad- 
mit of  so  satiaftetory  an  explanation.  That 
both  tiie  apparitions  actually  aeen  and  those  in 
which  the  superstitions  believe  should  most  tn- 
qnendy  represent  the  forma  of  dead  friends,  is 
conceded  to  be  natural ;  for  the  bruns  of  those 
who  see  or  fancy  they  see  them  are  generally 
excited  by  grief  or  filled  with  morbid  fears  of 
death.  Yet  these  causes,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  anperatitious  minda  and  low  states 
of  knowledge,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  behef 
in  ^osta. — See  Dr.  John  Ferriar's  "Essay 
toward  a  Theory  of  Apparitions"  (London, 
1818) ;  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert's  "  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Apparitions"  (Edinbni^h,  1824); 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Letters  on  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft"  (Edinburgh,  1880);  Mrs. 
Crowe's  "Night  Side  of  Nature"  Cl^ndon, 
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1848) ;  Jong  Stilling'a  Oeiittrhunde,  tranalatad 
Into  EngliA  onder  the  title  "  Pneumstolog?  " 
(Nev  York,  1861) ;  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boinaont's 
"  Haliooinations,  or  the  Rational  Theory  of  Ap- 
p&ritiona,"  &c.  (English  translation,  Philadel- 
pbik,  186S) ;  Robert  Bala  Oven's  "  Foot&Us 
on  the  Bonndarj  of  Another  World  "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1S60),  and  his  "  Debatable  Land  " 
gbv  York,  1872).  Bee  also,  in  this  work, 
uoNOLooT,  SpiBiTnALtatt,  and  Witobobut. 
IPPEUi,  in  law,  the  proceeding  b;  which  a 
deduon  of  a  oonrt  or  judge  is  taken  to  a  sape- 
rior  tribunal  for  review.  Though  appeal  is 
commool;  uaed  in  the  law  to  deMsribe  all  revi- 
KTj  proceedings,  jet  the  word  strictiy  belongs 
to  that  remedj  of  the  civil  law  whiah  takes  up 
the  whole  cause  to  the  higher  court  and  suh- 
jecta  facta  as  well  as  law  to  reriew.  At  com- 
mon law  an  appellate  court  takes  cognizance 
oharaoteristicall;  only  of  mattars  of  law.  Mat- 
ters of  fact  in  that  system  can  be  revised  only 
upon  a  new  triaU  For  eiample,  if  a  party  in 
a  suit  oonoeives  that  a  verdict  against  him  is 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  he  applies  to  the 
ooort  where  the  case  was  tried  for  a  new  trial. 
Upon  an  appeal  trom  tlie  decimon  on  that  mo- 
tion, the  appellate  court  ma;  or  may  not  sus- 
tain it ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not  itself  pro- 
soonce  a  verdict  on  the  fkota,  but  remits  the 
cause  to  the  lower  court,  to  be  tried  there  again 
by  a  jury. — The  review  upon  points  of  law  is 
had  at  common  law  upon  a  writ  of  error,  while 
the  appeal  is  osed  in  courts  which  follow  the 
practice  of  the  civil  law.  The  diatinotion  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  review  is  now  abol- 
ished in  many  of  onr  states,  but  it  still  remains 
in  the  procedure  of  onr  federal  oonrts.  In  ad- 
Duralty  and  equity  causes  in  those  courts,  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  are  ordinarily 
tried  in  the  first  instance  by  a  jndge  withont  a 
Jury ;  and  appeals  fl:om  sentences  or  decrees 
m  BQoh  causes  carry  up  the  whole  case,  and 
the  appellate  oonrt  passes  upon  the  questions 
of  fact  and  of  law  alike.  But  oommon  law 
causes — the  ordinary  issues,  for  example,  which 
are  tried  with  a  ^ury-^o  np  to  the  appellate 
court  upon  a  wnt  of  error,  and  are  revised 
there  only  in  matters  of  law. — The  proceedings 
upon  api^al  are  in  all  onr  states  regulated  by 
■tatntes.  Indeed,  withont  some  such  authority 
the  right  of  appeal  does  not  exist  at  all.  The 
subject  of  ajipea]  is  ordinarily  the  final  judg- 
ment or  action  of  the  inferior  court,  and  it 
must  be  the  final  decision  upon  the  substantial 
matter  and  merits  of  the  cause.  Orders  of  the 
oonrt  upon  mere  points  of  practice  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action,  which  do  not  involve  its 
merits,  or  which  rest  in  the  pure  discretion  of 
the  court  below,  are  not  subjects  of  review. 
But  a  plain  abuse  of  judicial  discretion,  or  a 
clear  mistake  in  exercising  it,  may  give  good 
grounds  for  appeal ;  and  so  may  the  retusal  of 
the  conrt  below  to  exercise  a  discretionary 
power  on  the  mistaken  ground  that  it  did  not 
possess  it.  A  party  cannot  appeal  from  a  judg- 
ment entered  a^mnst  him  on  his  default  or  oon- 


sent,  nor  from  his  own  judgment  of  nonani^ 
nor  where  he  has  agreed  that  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  shall  be  flnah  The  right  to 
appeal  may  also  be  lost  bj^  taking  proceedings 
on  the  footing  of  the  decision,  ana  especially 
by  accepting  any  benefit  under  it.  Properly, 
only  a  party  to  tbo  record  may  appeal,  and  he 
only  when  he  is  aggrieved  or  injured  by  the 
decision ;  but  he  may  be  injured  by  a  judgment, 
even  In  his  favor,  which  is  leas  &vorable  to 
him  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  in  such  a  case 
he  may  appeal.  A  party  to  the  record  loses 
his  right  of  appeal  when  he  ceases  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  suit.  If  a  party  to 
the  record  dies,  the  right  of  appeal  does  not 
exist  in  his  legal  representative  until  he  is  snb- 
stitnt«d  as  a  party  in  the  action. — When  the 
matter  comes  before  the  appellate  court,  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  judgment  below, 
and  the  question  is  whether  for  any  canse  the 
judgment  shall  be  reversed.  Unless  there  is 
a  m^ority  or  other  controUiDg  vote  for  rever- 
sal, the  judgment  stands  amrmed  of  coarse. 
As  the  appellate  conrt  is  inclined  to  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  unless  there 
is  clear  reason  for  reversing  it,  it  will  not  look 
into  any  part  of  the  judgment  which  is  not  ap- 
pealed from,  nor  take  notice  of  any  defects  or 
insufficiencies  in  the  proceedings  below,  unless 
they  were  formally  objected  to  there — unless, 
indeed,  the  insuf&ciencies  not  Directed  to  could 
not  have  been  cured  by  the  opposite  party  be- 
low if  the  objection  had  been  stated ;  and  even 
a  ruling  to  which  the  appellant  did  otyeot,  but 
which  has  done  him  no  substantial  harm,  will 
not  be  noticed.  An  erroneons  chai^  erf'  the 
judge  below  which  is  wholly  extraneous  and 
immaterial  is  no  ground  for  reversal ;  nor 
will  a  verdiot  be  set  aside  for  misdirection  c^ 
a  judge,  if  the  court  can  see  from  the  whole 
evidence  that  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  if  the  objectionable  instruction  had  not 
been  given,  or  when  the  whole  evidence  justifies, 
theverdict.  If  a  judgment  is  right  in  pointof 
law,  it  is  no  reason  for  reversing  it  that  it  cannot 
■  ■     ■"       the  ground  on  which  the  court 


questions  as  to  the  snffidency  c 
to  support  a  verdict,  an  appellate  conrt  is  dis- 
inclined to  disturb  the  finding  of  the  jury  nn- 
lees  it  is  clearly  and  certainly  ogomst  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  the  theory  of  our  law 
being  that  the  jury  is  the  best  tribunal  for  de- 
ciding all  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  findings  by  referees  or  by  judges 
trying  causes  without  furies;  and  in  sncb 
cases,  especially  when  the  evidence  was  con- 
fiioting,  the  oonclunons  as  to  facts  will  not 
ordinu^y  1>e  reversed. — In  all  our  states  the 
statutes  will  be  fonnd  to  contun  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  conditions  of  appeals,  namely,  in 
respect  to  the  time  within  which  they  mnst  be 
taken,  the  security  which  mnst  be  ^ven,  and 
the  effect  of  tlie  appeal  in  staying  proceedings 
on  the  judgment  appealed  from.  As  to  the 
time  for  t^ing  the  appeal,  if  it  is  nreicribed 
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hj  statnte,  It  cannot  b«  extended  bj  the  oonrt ; 
and  if  an  appeal  is  not  taken  within  the  limit, 
it  ia  loat^  Ordinarilj,  tlie  appellant  does  not  se- 
oore  bis  right  of  appeal  mitil  he  gives  a  bond  or 
Kme  BQch  undertaking  for  costs ;  and  he  does  not 
BtBf  ezMvtion  on  the  judgment  against  him  on- 
lew  he  gives  a  like  seonrit^  for  the  pa;fment  of 
theamonntf^it  in  oaseitisaffirmed.-^With  Te~ 

rt  to  oriminal  osaea,  the  statates  of  moat  of 
states  provide  for  reviews  of  verdicte  upon 
writs  of  error  at  the  Instanoe  of  tlie  convicted 
party.  But  there  is  ordinarily  no  appeal  or 
remedy  of  that  sort  allowed  to  the  people  to 
nvene  a  judgment  of  acquittal.  The  oonstitn- 
tion  at  0t6  United  States  provides  tiiat  no  per- 
goa  ehflU  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  and  no 
state  can  by  any  statntor?  provifflon  take  away 
ttwa  a  oritniDal  the  benefit  of  this  provision. 
Whenever  rtatotes  give  any  right  to  the  state 
to  have  a  review  of  a  criminal  trial,  they  must 
be  oonstmed  witfa  regard  to  ^e  constitutional 
proldbition. — The  sopreme  court  of  the  United 
Statee  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
tiie  state  conrts,  where  the  vJidity  of  a  treaty 
cv  statute  oi^  or  authority  exercised  under,  the 
United  States  is  drawn  in  question,  and  the 
deoinon  is  against  that  validity ;  or  where  tiie 
validity  of  any  state  authority  ia  drawn  in 
question  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to 
ue  conatitntdon,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  decision  is  in  fovor  of  its 
validity;  or  where  a  question  of  oonstmctioii 

rn  the  constitution,  a  treaty,  or  a  statute  of 
United  States  arises,  and  the  decision  is 
agidnst  the  claim  under  the  authority  of  either. 
All  civil  causes,  where  the  amonnt  involved 
ia  snfBcient,  may  be  carried  on  appeal  from 
the  United  States  district  court  to  the  circuit 
court,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  oonrL  The 
oirouit  courts  exercise  an  appellate  Jnrisdiction 
over  all  cases  brought  in  me  district  courts, 
exoept  where  the  matter  in  controversy  is  of  a 
very  small  pecuniary  value.  Another  mode  of 
review  in  the  supreme  court  is  that  upon  a  case 
certified  from  a  circuit  court  As  this  court 
may  coudst  of  two  Judges,  they  may,  when 
they  &il  to  agree,  certify  to  the  supreme  court 
that  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  in  that 
event  the  ease  is  entertained  by  the  higher  tri- 
bunal as  upon  an  appeal.  (See  OouKn  of  thb 
.  IFhitbd  Statkb.) — in  New  York  tie  court  of 
appeals  is  a  court  of  appellate  jnrisdiotton  only. 
It  has  been  lately  reorganized  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1869.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  oonrt  ahall  oon- 
Mst  of  achief  Jastice  and  rii  associate  judges, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  state,  and 
to  hold  ofBce  for  14  years.  Five  members  of 
the  oonrt  constitute  a  i^uorum,  and  the  con- 
ouirence  of  four  is  essential  to  a  decision.  The 
present  oonrt  lias  all  the  powers  and  juriadio- 
titm  which  were  posseased  by  the  late  court  of 
^peols,  which  it  displaced.  It  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  review  upon  appeal  any  actual 
determination  made  at  a  general  term  by  the 
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npreme  oonrt,  by  the  superior  courts  of  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  and  by  the  court  of  common 

Sleas  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  certain  speci' 
ed  cases,  among  which  the  more  important 
are  the  following:  Upon  appeal  from  a aecisiou 
of  any  of  these  courts  on  final  Judgments  in  an 
action  brought  originally  in  it  or  removed  into 
it  from  another  court,  it  may  reverBe,  affirm, 
or  modify- such  Judgment,  or  review  any  order 
in  the  cose  which  involved  the  merits.  The 
court  also  entertains  appeals  from  orders  affect- 
ing substantial  rights  when  they  in  efitet  deter- 
mine the  action  and  prevent  judgments  from 
which  appeals  might  be  taken;  or  when  such 
orders  discontinne  actions,  or  grant  or  refiuo 
new  triala,  or  strike  out  pleadings,  Bnt  no 
appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  an 
order  granting  a  new  trial  on  a  oaae  or  exoep- 
tions,  unless  the  appellant  with  his  notice  of 
appeal  gives  also  a  consent  that  if  the  order 
appealed  from  be  affirmed,  absolute  and  final 


special  term  of  the  supreme  court  involves  or 
is  rest«d  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  law 
of  the  state,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  first  to 
the  general  term  of  that  court,  and  thence  to 
the  court  of  appeals.  No  appeal  to  this  court 
stays  eiecntion  on  a  judgment  nnlcM  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  bond  securing  payment  of 
the  judgment  upon  on  affirmance  or  a  dismisBol 
of  the  appeal. — In  England,  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  oonrt  of  chancery,  where  equity 
causes  are  heard  originally  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls  or  by  the  vice  chanceDon^  is.  exor- 
cised by  the  lord  chancellor  alone,  or  mtting 
with  one  or  both  of  the  lords  josticen  or  by 
these  two  alone.  With  respect  to  appeals  in 
civil  causes  tried  in  either  of  the  three  su- 
perior courts  (queen's  lienoh,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer),  the  first  appeal  Ue»  to  the 
oonrt  of  exchequer  chamber,  where  the  causes 
coming  from  either  of  the  three  are  heard 
by  the  Judges  of  the  other  two.  In  criminal 
casee  appeals  on  questions  of  law  arising  in 
the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  quarter 
sessions  may  go  through  the  queen's  bench 
to  the  exchequer  chamber,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally taken  directly  to  the  court  for  crown 
cases  reserved.  This  latter  court  was  created 
in  ia48,  and  is  composed  of  the  judges  of 
the  three  superior  courts.  It  has  final  au- 
thority on  questions  rwsed  by  evidence,  or 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;  bnt  on  more  impor- 
tant qaestions,  like  demurrers  to  indictments, 
the  appellant  may  go  through  the  queen's 
bench  to  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  thenoe 
to  the  honse  erf  lords.  The  house  of  lords  is 
the  supreme  appellate  Judicature  of  the  realm. 
By  its  ancient  jurisdiction  it  reviews  all  errors 
brought  up  through  the  escheqaer  chamber  from 
the  common  law  courts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  under  more  recent  authority  it  entertains 
appeals  bom  judgments  of  Scotch  courts  on 
questions  of  law.  The  house  of  Iot^  also  takes 
cognizance  upon  q^>eals  of  errora  in  crimi- 
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nal  canaea  from  all  the  inferior  jtin«diotdonB, 
except  where  the  ooart  for  crown  cosea  re- 
served haa  the  final  deoifflon ;  and  in  chancery 
coses  it  hears  ^peals  from  M  the  English  and 
Irish  eqoitj  courtB.  By  recent  statates  Bp- 
peala  may  also  be  taken  to  the  honse  of  lords 
from  the  probate  conrta  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.  There  have  been  lately  some  emphatic 
complainte  made  about  the  weakness  of  the 
honae  of  lords  as  an  appellate  conrt.  Its  de- 
ciaiona  upon  appeals  are  practically  left  entirely 
to  the  law  loros,  and  it  has  not  mifreqaently 
happened  that  two  or  three  of  these  have  re- 
veraed  judgments  which  had  been  snstained 
by  a  majority  of  the  Jndges  of  the  oonrta  be- 
low, hi  one  case  of  a  recent  date  the 
prevailing  Judgment  of  the  honae  of  lords, 
given  in  fact  by  two  persons  only,  coincided 
with  the  opinion  of  only  four  jadgea  below, 
while  the  defeated  party  had  had  altogether 
seven  jndges  in  his  favor.  In  another  case 
the  party  who  sncoeeded  in  the  boose  of  lords 
bod  hod  in  the  course  of  the  salt  tbrongh 
all  the  oonrts  only  fonr  Judges  in  all  in  his 
&vor,  while  hia  opponent  nad  had  eighL 
Another  supreme  appellate  tribunal  is  that  of 
the  qneen  m  connoil.  The  Judicial  fnncliona 
of  the  crown  are  however  in  fact  delegated  to 
the  jadiolal  comniitt«e  of  the  privy  council. 
This  court  revises  Judgments  of  the  oolmiial 
courts  throughout  the  empire,  and  sentences  of 
the  eoclesiastjcal  and  admiralty  courts.  The 
committee  after  ooneideration  make  their  re- 
port to  the  crown,  and  its  approval  ia  aignifled 
by  an/irder  in  council. — In  France,  inoorreot 
decisions  are  also  held  in  check  by  a  system  of 
appeals.  The  first  regularly  organized  tribn- 
uals  of  appeal  In  France  were  about  the  reign 
of  Louis  IX.  The  French  right  of  appeal, 
eapecially  in  criminal  cases,  seems  to  American 
or  English  observers  to  be  often  frivolously  ei- 
erciaed.  The  French  courts  of  appeal  may  dis- 
charge or  amend  the  Judgments  of  the  courts 
below,  and  mayrednce  or  increase  punishments 
or  the  pecuniary  awards  of  Juries.  The  theo- 
iT  of  the  French  appeal  seems  to  be  a  snbmis- 
don  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  prooeedings 
to  the  court  of  appeal,  to  whose  judgment  ul 
deductions  whatsoever  are  referred.  Appeals 
from  jnaticea  of  the  peace  lie  to  the  tribunals 
of  first  instance,  composed  of  from  three  to 
twelve  judges,  divided  into  chambers  of  civil 
and  criminal  JnrisdicUon.  The  deoi^ons  of 
these  tribunals  and  of  the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce are  reviewed  in  ST  higher  courts,  taking 
their  names  from  the  cities  where  they  ore 
establiahed.  Each  of  these  conrta  is  composed 
of  at  least  24  Judges,  and  ia  usually  divided 
into  three  cbomoera,  one  having  cognizance  of 
civil  causes,  one  of  criminal  accnaations,  and 
one  of  police  matters.  In  the  civil  chambers 
seven  judges,  and  in  the  chamber  of  criminal 
accusations  five  judges  must  concur.  On  very 
important  or  difficult  questions  two  of  the 
chambers  combine,  wd  tbe  decision  must  bo 
concurred  in  by  14  judges.   Appeals  from  these 


courts  go  to  the  court  of  cassation.  This  conrt 
bss  49  Judges,  and  may  on  appeal  annul  the 
Judgments  of  any  of  the  infenor  conrts  for 
any  error  of  law  apparent  on  the  &oe  of  the 
proceedings.  No  new  evidence  is  received  in 
this  court,  while  on  appeals  Arom  the  courts  of 
first  instance  the  proofs  may  be  changed  to  any 
extent. — In  Germany,  the  syriem  of  appeal 
was  ccmmienced  in  1496,  and  is  now  greatW 
elaborated ;  the  courts  ore  of  the  first,  eeoond, 
and  third  instance.  The  appeals  mn'  be  baaed 
either  on  matters  of  law  or  fact  Each  king- 
dom has  its  own  tribunals,  and  the  smaller 
prinoipolitiea  are  associated  together  in  distriots 
for  the  purposes  of  courts  of  appeal.  Tb« 
proceedings  of  the  German  courts,  like  thoae 
of  the  English  couri:  of  chancery,  ore  exce*- 
rively  prolix  and  tedious,  and  entirely  in  writ- 
ing, the  arguments  only  being  oral,  and  their  es- 
sence being  contained  in  the  pleadinga,  as  de- 
dnclions  from  the  facts. — Besidea  the  sense  in 
which  we  in  modem  parlance  use  tbe  word 
appeal,  proceedings  of  historical  interest  known 
as  appeals  were  formerly  recognized  in  Enf^iah 
law,  wherein  the  term  was  naed  as  derived 
from  the  French  apptler,  to  summon  or  to 
challenge.  An  offender  on  his  trial  mi^t  by 
pemuBuon  of  the  conrt  oonfees  the  charge,  and 
"appeal"  another  person  as  the  instigator  or 
accomplice  of  hia  crime,  who  tberenptm  mi^t 
be  put  on  his  trial,  or  fight  his  accuoer.  If  he 
was  acquitted,  or  if  he  conquered,  the  soonser 
was  hanged  on  bis  own  confes^on;  if  oonvict' 
ed  or  vanquished,  the  accuser  was  pardoned, 
as  for  service  done  to  the  state.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  denounced  this  practice,  and  it  fell  into 
diause,  although  by  various  statutes  now  re- 
pealed the  indemnity,  and  even  tbe  reward  of 
approvers,  was  long  maintained.  A  party  in- 
jured by  a  felony,  bis  widow  or  heira,  mi^t 
alao  appeal  the  offender  for  the  price  of  blood, 
and  sntwetjuently  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment. This  was  distinot  from  a  crown  prose- 
cution. Tbe  appellee,  the  person  accused,  could 
then  demand  hia  wager  of  battie,  which  the 
accuser,  if  a  peer,  a  dtixen  of  London,  the 
widow,  a  priest,  an  infant,  or  person  above  60, 
might  decline.  The  appellant  might  also  de- 
cline to  fight  if  the  evidence  which  he  adduced 
raised  a  very  violent  presumption  of  tbe  guilt  of 
the  appellee.  Tbe  combat  commenced  by  the 
appellee  throwing  down  his  glove,  which  was. 
lifted  by  the  appellant,  whereupon  each  party 
affirmed  categorically  by  an  oath  tbe  truth  fk 
the  aoousation  and  denial,  concluding,  "and 
this  I  will  prove  against  thee  by  my  bod;." 
Thereupon  the  parties  most  proceed  to  fi^t, 
with  club  and  buckler,  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  from  sunrise  to  the  appearance  of  tha 
stars  in  the  evening.  If  the  appellant  was  van- 
quished, the  appellee  was  acquitted,  and  hod 
bis  actjon  against  the  appellant,  who  was  there- 
upon declared  infamous;  if  the  appellee  was 
vanqnished,  he  was  hanged  forthwith.  The 
last  oocaaon  on  which  the  appeal  of  felony  and 
wager  of  battle  were  resorted  to  in  England 
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TBB  no  longer  ago  than  the  je&r  1818,  when 
the  defendtuit  was  charged  on  saoh  an  appeal 
with  the  rape  and  manler  of  the  appellant's 
dster.  The  appellee  waged  his  battle,  where- 
upon  the  appellant  clamed  that  the  evidence 
which  he  offered  of  the  gnilt  of  the  aconaed 
wai  M>  oonclnsiTC  as  to  exempt  him,  tiie  appel- 
lant, from  the  necessity  of  fighting.  But  the 
jodgM  decided  that  the  evidence  wsa  insoffl- 
oient  to  aiutain  the  dum,  though  thej  offered 
to  oxuider  the  point  whether  the  wager  of 
battle  had  not  been  waived  hj  the  form  of  the 
pleadings.  Bat  the  appeal  waa  withdrawn,  and 
the  aoonaed  was  therenpon  discharged.  In  the 
next  year,  59  Qeorge  III.,  the  wager  of  battle 
was  aboluhed  bj  parliament.  The  case  here 
r^erred  to  (Ashfonl  v.  Thornton)  is  reported 
at  great  length  in  1  Bamewall  and  Alderson'a 
Reports,  p.  406,  where,  in  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments of  counsel  and  in  the  opimons  of  the 
Jndges,  will  be  found  interesting  matter  upon 
this  now  olMolete  topic  of  the  law. 

APPQZfaiL,  a  H.  £.  canton  of  Switzerland, 
entirely  snrronnded  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall ; 
area,  168  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  60,eS9.  The 
anr&oe  is  irregular  and  hilly,  but  there  are  no 
oMiriderable  mountains,  except  the  piotaresqae 
ranse  of  Uie  B^^  on  the  southern  border. 
OfEttOots  of  the  Alps  form  parts  of  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  canton.  The 
principal  stream  is  the  Sitter,  a  tributary  of 
the  Thnr.  8inoe  1697  the  canton  has  been 
^vided,  bj  an  agreement  of  the  inhabitants, 
into  two  independent  half-cantons,  each  con- 
taining a  oartain  number  of  Bhoden  (a  Swiss 
word  fi^r  oommnnes  or  pMishes).  The  north- 
am  and  Proteatant  divirion,  called  Outer 
Rbodea  (Avmenitden),  contains  about  100  sq. 
m.  and  48,786  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
oMUdderable  o«Nnmeroe,  and  manufacture  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  silks,  their  silk-veavlng  and 
Mlk  embrmdery  bmig  among  the  most  Iteanti- 
fol  work  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  southern 
and  Bomao  Ootholio  division,  called  Inner 
Rhodes  {Tnntrrhodm),  oontaios  about  63  sq.  m. 
and  11,918  inhabitants,  who  devote  themselves 
almost  entirelf  to  rusing  cattle,  making  but- 
ter and  otteese,  and  other  pastoral  industries. 
Ooter  Rhodes  sends  two  members  to  the  fed- 
eral ooondl,  and  Inner  Rhodes  one.  The  capital 
of  Inner  Rhodes  is  Appenzell,  a  scattered  vil- 
lage 6  m.  8.  by  E.  of  St.  Gall ;  of  Outer  Rliodes, 
Trogen.  The  inhabitants  of  both  divisions  are 
int^ligent  and  quick  of  wit  to  a  degree  that 
has  ^ven  them  a  celebrity  throughout  Switzer- 
land; their  habits  are  simple;  they  are  fond 
of  athletic  ezcrcises,  and  are  ezcellent  wrestlers 
and  marksmen. — The  canton  beloneed  In  the 
8th  century  to  the  Helvetian  dominions  of  the 
Frsnkisb  kings,  and  shared  their  fortnnes,  nn- 
tU  in  1292  it  was  placed  by  Adolpbus  of  Nassau 
nnder  the  control  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
which  hod  been  founded  in  720,  and  had  al- 
ways exercised  great  authority  in  its  afiairs. 
In  consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  the  abbots, 
urebellioa  broke  out  in  1401,  and  was  renewed 


at  intervals  -for  SO  years,  finally  resulting  in 
the  independenoe  of  the  people.  In  14B3  the 
district  Joined  seven  otner  cantons  for  the 
sake  of  greater  safety,  and  in  1S18  it  was  re- 
ceived as  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Ab- 
batii  Oello,  established  by  the  monb  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Gall. 

IPnEBLET,  OariM  Jaati,  an  English  sportmg 
writer,  bom  in  Denbighshire  in  1777,  died  in 
London,  M^  19, 1848.  After  serving  for  a 
short  tune  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  began 
contributing  nnder  the  name  of  "Nimrod"  a 
series  of  articles  to  "The  Sporting  Magazine," 
which  throngh  his  oontributiona  soon  doubled 
its  circulation.  The  proprietor  paid  him  a 
handsome  annual  salary  and  kept  a  stud  of 
hunters  for  his  use.  His  habits  were  eipen- 
nve,  however,  and  after  the  death  of  this  lib- 
eral pnblisher,  Mr.  Htbnan,  the  new  owners  of 
the  magazine  brought  suit  to  recover  moneys 
advanced;  and  to  escape  them  "Nimrod"ijQ 
1S30  established  himself  in  a  chAteau  near  Oa- 
lus.  At  the  request  of  Lockhart  he  wrote  for 
"  The  Quarterly  Review  "  in  1827  some  excel- 
lent papers,  which  were  afterward  collected 
under  Uie  title  of  "The  Chase,  the  Turf;  and 
the  Road."  Among  his  other  works  are: 
" HnntingReminisoenoeB,"  "Life  of  a  Sports- 
man," "Nimrod  Abroad,"  "Remarks  on  the 
Choice  of  Horses,"  and  "Treatise  on  the  Horae 
and  Hound."  His  method  of  summering  horses 
without  throwing  them  out  of  condition  is 
now  generally  adopted  in  England  for  hunters. 
It  consists  in  feeding  diem  on  green  food,  In 
large  loose  boxes,  on  olay  floors,  their  shoes 
being  taken  off;  and  their  systems  lowered  by 
gentle  alteratives,  instead  of  the  old  method  erf 
taming  them  out  to  grass. 

iPPBT,  BiMaln  Hkita  Hwfe,  a  French 
philanthrt^lst,  bom  In  Paris  in  1797.  At  the 
am  of  18  he  fbrmed  the  idea  of  establishing 
Bohools  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  and  applied  the  principle  in 
the  following  year  to  military  organizations, 
with  such  success  that  Marshal  Gonvion  St. 
Cyr,  minister  of  war,  in  181S  appointed  him 
professor  of  a  norm^  school  for  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  Paris.  Within 
three  months  168  of  these  schools,  with  20,000 
pupils,  were  in  full  operation,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years  100,000  soldiers  had  reaped  the 
twnefits  of  them.  In  162S  he  was  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  favoring  the  escape  of  two  pio- 
litical  convicts.  After  his  release  he  devoted 
several  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  prisons,  and  published  amonthlyi/iTumal 
det  priioTU  (1825-'80).  After  the  revolution 
of  1880  he  became  the  queen's  almoner  and 
secretary  general  of  the  society  of  Christian 
morality.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  bagnios,  prisons,  criminals,  and  prison  edu- 
cation, and  a  scries  of  Voyage*  in  vorious  Euro- 
pean countries  for  examination  of  their  prisons. 

APPEim  (Lat.  appetwt,  to  desire  or  seek 
earnestly),  in  physiology,  the  natural  desire  and 
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relish  for  nutritione  food.  The  desire  fbr  food 
retamB,  in  man  and  animals,  with  a  oerttun 
de^ee  of  regniaiitj,  at  p«riodical  intervals. 
ThiB  IB  owing  to  the  oontinuoaB  alteration  and 
waste  uf  tli&  ingredients  of  the  imiinal  tissnas 
and  fluids  hj  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  is 
an  indication  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
ingestion  of  food  to  reestablish  tiie  equilibrium 
between  nonrishment  and  difflntegration,  and 
thns  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  vital  powers. 
The  healthy  appetite,  in  peraons  taking  a  prop- 
er amoont  of  exercise,  is  the  b^  gaide  for 
determining  the  freqnenoy  with  which  food 
shonld  be  taken,  as  well  as  for  its  qaantity,  and 
the  kind  of  food  conmuned.  If  not  satisfied 
witliin  a  reasonable  tima  the  appetite  becomes 
at  first  imperative  and  distreBsing,  and  is  then 
apt  to  &il  altogether;  so  that  Uie  desire  for 
food  disappears  until  the  next  recnrrence  of  its 
habitnol  period  of  return.  A  morbid  appetite, 
or  a  craving  for  food  in  annatnral  qaantity  or  of 
unnatoral  character,  is  sometimes  a  well  marked 
symptom  of  disease. 

APPUK  (Lat  Appianiu),  a  Greek  historian 
of  the  2d  centurj,  com  at  Alexandria  in  Egjpt. 
Ee  removed  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  continued  there  under  Hadrian  and  An~ 
toninns  Pius.  Ee  was  bj  profession  an  advo- 
cate, and  at  Rome  filled  the  ofHce  of  prooura- 
tor,  and  had  charge  of  the  imperial  treagnry. 
Ue  wrote  a  Roman  historj  in  34  lx>oks.  Elev- 
en books  of  this  historj,  together  with  some 
fragments,  have  come  down  to  us.  His  stjle 
is  imaSected,  and  bis  work,  thongh  diaflgnred 
hj  blondero,  ia  highly  important  as  a  repertory 
of  information.  The  best  edition  of  his  remains 
is  that  of  Schweighftuser  (8  vols.  8vo,  Leipsio, 
ITSe). 

iPPIAin,  lidrea,  an  Italian  ptunter,  bom  at 
Boaisio,  near  Milan,  in  1T84,  died  in  1817  or 
1818.  Eis  best  works  are  frescoes  in  the  palace 
at  Milan  and  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  di  Ban 
Oelso.  "  Apollo  and  the  Muses"  in  the  Villa 
Bonaparte  is  also  on  admirable  apeoimen  of  his 
style.  Napoleon  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family  sat  to  him  for  their  por- 
truts.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  in  1818  ren- 
dered him  so  helpless  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  drawings  and  other  valuables,  and  he 
died  in  poverty. 

IFPUNIhtbe  name  of  an  Italian  family  which 
ruled  over  Pisa  and  Piombino  ftom  the  14th  to 
the  ITth  oentnry.  L  Jwmp*  L,  the  founder  of 
the  &mily,  died  Bept  6,  1398.  Having  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Ghibelline  party,  he  non- 
spired  witii  GaleazKO  Yisconti,  sovereign  of 
Milan,  excited  in  lSS2aoommotionin  the  streets 
of  Pisa,  duringwhich  he  effected  the  massacre 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  Pietro  Gambocorti,  and 
his  two  sons,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  popular 
consternation  assnmed  the  titie  of  sovereign 
'  of  Pisa.  U.  Ghenrde,  son  and  suooeasor  of  the 
preceding,  sold  Piaa  to  Visoonti,  dnke  of  Milan, 
for  200,000  florins,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
sovereignty  of  Piombino  and  the  isle  of  Elba, 
whither  he  withdrew  in  1809.     His  dceoen- 
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danta  of  the  male  ^e  preserved  for  two  oen' 
turiea  the  principality  of  Piombino,  after  wlucti 
it  was  nurendered  in  1631  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  OL  J»- 
MP*  IlL,  ruler  of  Piombino,  died  in  1474.  A 
conspiracy  ag^nat  him.  aided  by  Galeauo 
Maria  Sforzo,  dnke  of  Hilan,  proved  unsncoeas- 
fiil,  but  Jacopo  was  obliged  to  plaoe  himself 
under  the  prot«ction  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples.  He  consented  to  receive  a  Nespdi- 
tan  garrison  id  Piombino,  and  in  retnm  was 
permitted  to  join  to  his  own  name  that  tf 
Aragona.  IV.  Jicepe  IT.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
sovereign  of  Kombino,  died  in  ISII.  HemsT' 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  took 
a  command  in  the  army  directed  by  that  prinoe 
and  by  Siztus  IV.  against  Lorenzo  de'  Medio. 
Ee  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Fiorentinea  and 
obliged  to  p»  a  ransom  for  his  liberty.  Id 
1501  Otesar  Borgia  took  possession  of  Piom- 
bino, but  Jacopo  was  restored  by  an  inatirreo- 
tion  of  the  people. 

IPniir  WAlt  (Lat.  Via  Appia),  a  celebrated 
road  which  with  its  bruichee  connected  Rrana 
with  oil  parts  of  southern  Italy.  The  main 
road  was  lud  out  as  far  as  Capua  by  Apfnus 
Claudius  Cffious  (S13-807  B.  C),  and  was  aub- 
sequentiy  continued  to  Brandusium.  It  was 
remarkable  for  its  anbstantial  pavement  of 
large  and  well  fitting  blocks,  and  was  the  moat 
picturesque  of  all  the  approaches  to  Rome. 
Numerous  magnificent  sepulchres  lined  tlie 
road,  the  most  memorable  of  which  were  those 
of  Calatjnns  and  the  Bcipio«.  Until  abtmt  SO 
years  ago,  the  greater  port  of  the  road  be- 
yond the  tomb  of  CsacUia  Metella,  or  betwem 
the  Sd  and  Ilth  milastokiM,  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  surrounding  oampagno, 
excepting  by  the  ruins  of  sepulchree ;  bnt  ex- 
cavations in  18GO-'08,  eztending  over  the  Ap- 
plan  way  from  its  beginning  at  the  Caoena 
gate  as  for  as  the  ancient  site  of  Bovilln,  nave 
reopened  an  interesting  part  of  the  road.  C»- 
nino,  who  carried  out  this  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  papal  government,  describee 
these  discoveries  m  La  prima  porta  delta  Via 
Appia  datla  porta  Capeaa  a  BmilU  (^  vols., 
Rome,  leSl-'S).  The  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient road  is  called  the  Via  Appia  Jfova,  and 
passes  in  a  strught  line  througn  Albono  until 
it  reaches  the  viaduct,  D<»np1etea  in  1668,  wtiiofa 
spans  a  deep  ravine  between  Albano  and  Ario- 
cia.  The  railway  fr«m  Rome  to  Naples  oroaaes 
the  Appon  way  near  the  11th  milestone. 

APnrs  CUIID1IJ8.    Bee  OLi.Tii>nis. 

UfnJty  the  fruit  of  p^rui  malut,  of  the 
natural  order  roiaeta.  Although  the  tqiple 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Theophraa- 
tus,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
it  is  probable  that  other  fruits  were  desig- 
nated by  that  name.  Even  now  the  word 
apple  is  used  to  demgnate  a  fleshy  fruit,  aa 
the  love-apple  (tomato^,  pine-apple,  rose-apple 
(myrtaeea).  The  derivation  of  the  warn  ia 
ourions.  Anglo-Saxon  (vpl  (German,  Apfit), 
one  of  the  few  names  <w  our  common  frniti 
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not  derived  fhnn  the  Latin  or  French,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pnor,  of  common  origin  with 
the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  ab  or  ap,  water,  and 
p'hala,  fimit.  The  Latin  pomvvi,  from  the 
root  po,  to  drink,  would  also  eignify  "a  watery 
frnit/'  Whatever  be  the  parent  conntry  of 
the  apple,  it  was  donbtlees  of  eastern  origin. 
Pliny  mentions  the  orah  and  wild  apples  as 
smaU  and  sonr,  so  soar  "  as  to  take  the  edge 
from  off  a  knife;  "  bat  some,  he  says,  are  re- 
markable for  their  "  fine  flavor  and  the  pan- 
genoy  of  their  imell."  Many  varieties  were 
ooltiTMed  aboot  Rome,  and  they  nsually  bore 
the  names  of  those  who  originated  them  or 
grafted  them.  More  than  20  sorts  are  men- 
taoned  by  Pliny,  bnt  none  of  these,  if  in  exist- 
mce  now,  can  be  identified  from  his  brief  and 
imperfect  description.  Probably  the  Romans 
introdnoed  the  apple  into  England  as  well  as 
the  pear,  bnt  the  early  chronicles  are  silent  as 
to  its  Hibseqnent  history  in  that  conntry  nntil 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  when 
the  monks  and  heads  of  religions  honies  plant- 
ed orchards,  and  henceforth  the  frnit  became 
common.  The  early  settlers  of  America 
bronght  apple  trees,  and  an  island  in  Boston 
harbor  where  they  were  planted  stiU  bears 
their  name.  The  Indians  helped  to  spread  the 
fmit  throagh  the  oonntry,  and  "Indian  or- 
chards "  are  common  thronghont  New  England. 
— Whether  in  the  wild  state  or  cultivated,  the 
apple  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  tree.  The 
stem  is  slow-growing,  low-branching,  with 
rigid,  irregular  branches,  in  many  varieties 

Knde&t  lo  the  groond ;  the  bark  after  the  tree 
s  passed  its  early  yonth  becomes  rongh  and 
•calj;  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  nanallj 
greater  than  its  height,  which  seldom  exceeds 
80  feet ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  tough,  and  rigid, 


those  of  Bweet-fhiited  trees  being  nsnally  of  a 
darker  green ;  the  blossoms  are  generally 
tinned  with  red  and  are  sweet-scented;  the 
fmit  is  more  or  less  depressed  at  the  insertion 
of  the  pednnde;  woitdy  threads  (10)  pass 
through  the  fhiit,  being  regularly  disposed 
around  the  3-C  carpels,  which  contain  two 
seeds  each.  The  apple  tree  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  many  specimens  bearing  fniit  in  this 
country  at  an  age  of  nearly  SOD  years,  and  the 
best  artificial  varieties  last  from  60  to  80  years. 
Various  species  of  the  gennsjiyrui  grow  spon- 
taneously in  Euroiw ;  the  P.  malus  is  found  as 
far  north  aa  60°  in  western  Russia.  In  the 
T7nited  States,  the  F.  eoronaria  or  American 
crab  apple  is  abundant  in  the  middle  states  and 
southward ;  it  is  abont  20  feet  high,  and  the 
blossoms,  which  appear  in  May  and  are  larg& 
rose-colored,  and  sweet-scented,  are  followed 
by  a  greenish-yellow  fragrant  fruit  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  apple  does  not  grow 
well  in  warm  climates,  ana  although  cultivated 
in  China  and  India,  it  is  only  in  the  cooler  and 
monntainouB  parta  that  it  lives  long,  and  the 
fruit  is  less  abundant  and  inferior  in  quality. 
In  the  Hawaiian  islands  the  apple  trees  planted 
some  years  ago  seem  to  have  entirely  cnanged 
their  habit  of  growth,  and  send  np  long,  verti- 
cal, almost  branchless  shoots.  Wherever  the 
apple  occurs  in  its  truly  wild  state,  it  is  nsnally 
armed  with  thorns  while  young. — New  and 
choice  varieties  of  apples  are  obtained  by 
planting  seed,  as  about  one  in  10,000  of  the 
resulting  trees  will  prove  better  than  the  origi' 
nol,  and  a  desirable  kind  once  obtuned  may 
be  oontinued  by  grafting  or  budding.  In  cul- 
ture deep  limestone  lands  are  the  best,  aa  indi- 
cated by  the  analysis  of  apple  wood  and  bark 
by  Prof.  EnmioDB,  who  found  in  100  parts  of 
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the  uhea  of  Mp  wood  16  parts  potash,  18  lime, 
IT  phoBphate  of  lime ;  in  100  parts  of  die  aabeB 
of  bark,  4  parts  potash,  61  lime.  The  ^oung 
trees  ehoala  be  planted  in  holes  of  considerable 
size  and  depth,  setting  the  tree  at  the  same 
depth  it  was  in  the  nnrsery,  taking  care  to  re- 
place none  of  the  barren  snbaoii,  and  covering 
the  surface  of  the  groond  nith  a  mulohing  to  re- 
tain water  or  liquid  manare,  which  maj  then  i>e 
applied  without  danger  of  caking  the  earth  abont 
therootJets.  The  distance  between  trees  should 
be  tram  20  to  40  feet,  according  to  variety, 
some  spreading  much  more  tlion  others.  TJsn- 
allj  in  New  England  the  trees  are  planted  t4xi 
closelj;  and  the  sjstem  of  lining  the  stone 
walls  with  these  trees  has  mnch  to  commend 
it,  as  the  walls  retain  moisture  and  also  allow 
the  leaves  and  snow  to  drift  and  aocnmnlate 
at  tlieir  ridea,  thns  supplying  needed  nonrish- 
ment  to  the  trees ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  rocks 
wear  awa;  they  repUce  the  potash  in  the  soil, 
or,  ifit  be  alimestooe  rock,  the  limestone  which 
the  tree  so  much  needs.  Apple  trees  will  not 
grow  well  in  wet  soil,  nor  where  the  sod  sur- 
rounds them;  the  grouhd  should  be  stirred  up 
aboQt  the  trees  and  well  manured  with  plaster 
or  animal  manures,  as  indicated  bj  the  soil, 
for  several  years  after  planting.  Alkaline 
washes  on  the  trunk  will  preserve  the  even 
green  bark  vntil  the  tree  is  10  or  IG  years  old. 
The  rich  soUsofthe western  states  yield  apples 
of  unequalled  size,  but  the  flavor  is  inferior  to 
those  produced  on  eastern  limestone  s<nls,  or 
where  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  is  less  and  that  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron 
greater.  Dwarf  apple  trees  are  sometimea  cul- 
tivatad  for  hedges  or  ornament,  and  the  Chi- 
nese raise  the  tree  in  pots.  Hany  varieties 
grafted  on  the  wild  orab  do  well  and  are 
dwarfed;  but  in  Europe  the  &vorite  stock  for 
dwarfing  is  the  French  paradise  apple,  a  natu- 
rally small  tree,  or  the  English  dimtain.  In 
England  and  France  tlie  trees  are  trained  on 
waUs,  as  et^aliers  and  balloon-shaped,  to  insure 
ripening;  but  in  the  United  States  no  such 
precaution  is  necessary.  Of  ornamental  blos- 
soming apple  trees,  the  common  crab  and  the 
double-flowered  Siberian  crab,  both  red  and 
white,  are  much  onltivated. — The  wood  of  the 
apple  tree  in  its  wild  state  is  fine-grained,  hard, 
and  of  a  light  brown  color ;  and,  in  eiception 
to  the  general  rule,  the  cultdvated  wood  is  of 
a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  weighing  in  the 
proportion  of  alwut  66  to  46  of  the  wild  wood. 
In  a  green  state  the  wood  weighs  frwn  48  to 
SS  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  it  loses  in  drying 
about  a  tenth  of  its  weightand  from  an  eighth 
to  a  twelfth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  mnch  used  by 
turners  and  for  the  manufiusture  of  shoe  lasta, 
oc^  for  wheels,  and  some  kinds  of  furniture ; 
stained  black  and  polished,  it  passes  for  ebony ; 
and  the  wood  of  the  roots  is  cut  into  thin  sheets 
or  veneers  for  interior  decorations. — The  apple 
as  an  article  of  food  is  probably  unsurpassed 
except  by  the  banana  for  its  agreeable  and  nn- 
tritive  properties.     Unlike  moat  tropical  fruits, 


it  requires  no  trtdning  to  become  acceptable  to 
the  palate,  and,  whether  baked,  boiled,  made 
into  Jellies,  or  preserved  witli  cider  in  the  Sha- 
ker apple  sauce  or  apple  butter,  is  popular 
everywnere.  The  exportation  of  New  Engluid 
ice  was  accompanied  by  the  exportation  of 
New  England  apples,  which  are  oetter  suited 
for  this  purpose  than  western  ones;  and  at  the 
icu  ports  of  China  and  India  American  apples 
are  to  be  purchased  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  in 
our  own  markets.  American  apples  always  com- 
mand a  good  price  in  England.  Every  farmer 
onts  and  dries  a  supply  of  apples  for  use  in  the 
lato  spring  and  early  sammer,  and  immense 

Suantiliea  of  apples  are  pared  and  cnt  by  ma- 
tiinery,  and  uowlf  dried  in  ovens  or  in  tbe 
sun,  furnishing  an  important  article  of  trade. 
The  fiavor  is  mnch  injured  by  long  eiposnre  to 
the  sun.     When  properly  prepared,  dried  ap- 

tles  will  remain  good  for  five  or  ax  years  if 
ept  in  a  dry  place ;  and  for  use  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  soak  them  in  water  a  short  time 
previous  to  boiling.  Crab  apples  make  the  best 
jelly,  and  in  also  much  used  for  a  sweet 
pickle.  The  rauini  eompoti  of  the  French  is 
madehyboilingappleainmustornewwine.  By 
mixing  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar  a  light 
fruit  wine  is  obtained.  Cider  in  the  United 
States  has  never  acquired  much  celebrity  from 
the  care  of  its  manufacture,  as  it  has  usually 
been  made  from  the  reAise  of  the  orchard. 
That  made  from  wild  apples  or  seedlings  ia 
much  the  best.  In  En^and,  in  the  oonntiea  of 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Dertmshire, 
much  cider  is  made  of  superior  quality.  (See 
CiDBB.)  To  these  uses  of  the  apple  it  may  be 
added  that  a  mixture  of  apple  pulp  and  lard 
was  the  original  pomatum. — The  orcnard  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  (mostly  apples)  are 
stated  in  the  census  returns  for  18T0  to  be 
worth  $47,386,160.  More  than  a  millicai  acres 
are  under  onltivation  as  orchards,  but  many 
more  acres  of  hilly  land  might  I>e  used  profit- 
ably for  this  purpose,  where  no  other  fruit 
would  grow  well.  In  New  England  the  cn^ 
ia  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  some  years  the  abnn- 
dance  is  so  great  that  the  fruit  will  not  pay  for 
picking  and  sending  to  market,  and  b  used  for 
cider  or  to  feed  swine.  The  apple  tree  is  not 
subject  to  disease,  and  years  ago  the  fVnit  was 
perfectly  fair  and  uninjured  by  worm  or  cater- 
pillar in  New  England,  as  atill  in  Oregon  and 
the  West ;  but  now  the  borer  (laperia  Mntlo- 
ta)  attacks  the  stem,  perforating  it  a  little  abov« 
the  ground ;  the  wooAy  aphis  attacks  the  XxaAtr 
shoots;  the  caterpillar  {efutoeamju  .lllnari<^ana) 
builds  its  cobweb  nests  and  devours  the  leaves; 
the  canker-worm  {(mitopteryx  vemata)  alao 
devours  all  folisge ;  the  apple  moth  {carpoetma 
pometaria)  lays  its  egg  at  tne  edge  <^  the  caJ;rx, 
and  the  larva  when  natched  enters  the  fhiit ; 
and  the  bark  louse  (eoeevt)  attacks  the  bark. 
The  borer  may  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
bark  louse  and  aphis,  by  potash  waahea 
(li  lbs.  of  potash  to  3  gallons  of  waterX  if 
applied  when  the  ^^  is  unhatched ;  but  after 
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liie  borer  hu  entered  the  stem  it  ma;  be  killed 
hj  thnuting  a  wire  into  the  hole.  The  apple 
moth  is  destrojed  hj  feeding  ail  the  fall»  ap- 
ples to  swine,  thus  preventing  the  larvn  from 
entering  the  earth,  where  they  nndergo  tiieir 
tranaformatioDS.  The  cateipilUr  comes  from 
wgs  laid  in  the  bll  on  the  smaller  twigs,  enoir- 
odng  them,  and,  as  the  whole  community  col- 
lects in  the  neet,  ma;  be  bnmed  by  torches  on 
poles  thrust  among  the  branches.  The  oanker- 
wonn  is  not  so  eanlj  managed,  fVom  the  vast 
nomber  of  its  anuie*.  As  the  females  are  wing- 
less, they  may  be  prevented  trom  ascending 
the  stem  to  lay  thmr  eggs,  when  they  issoe  from 
the  chrysalis  in  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  by  tar  or  any  viscid  BDbstanoe  that  will 
ent^  them,  and  by  di^^ng  aronnd  the  trees 
in  the  M    and  exposmg  the   paps  to  the 


have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  ezperi- 
ments  by  the  beet  pomologists ;  and  the  national 
pomological  society,  foonded  in  I8S0  by  the 
late  A.  J.  Downing  and  others,  has  published 
Hie  results.  To  uiese  reports  and  to  the  pub- 
UcatiMU  (tf  local  sodeties  cultivators  are  re- 
ared fbr  the  best  kinds  tar  orchards  in  their 
vicinity.  For  genenl  cnltiTBtion,  the  Williams's 
&TMit&  a  lai^  red  apple,  the  Porter,  New- 
town pippin,  early  bongn,  red  Astrakhan,  and 
GrsTenat«in  are  reoommended  for  fall  osej 
while  for  winter  the  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
neeoing,  Danrera  wi&ter-sweie^  ftunense,  Eab- 
oaidstoD  nonesnch,  oorthem  spy,  Spitzenbei^, 
mtnister,  Yandevere,  and  Roibury  nseet  offer 
a  variety  both  for  cooking  and  dessert.  Bome 
of  these,  however,  do  not  Sonrish  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  others  do  not  bear  well  in  the  weet«m 
states.  For  exportation  the  Baldwin,  Bbode 
Island  greening,  Newtown  pippin,  Spitzenberg, 
and  Swaar  are  most  in  demand.  In  the  Bos- 
toD  market  native  apples  command  a  higher 
ptiee  than  weetem  ones,  althongh  the  latter 
are  nsoally  lat^^  and  fairer.  Apples  are  oom- 
mcady  bronght  to  market  in  turrels  which  weigh 
abont  150  lbs. ;  and  Pliny  says  that  this  was 
one  of  the  two  fruits  known  in  bis  time  that 
ooold  be  preserved  in  oasks.  On  the  western 
ooaet,  however,  apples  are  always  marketed  in 
bozea  somewhat  smaller  than  standard  orange 
boxes,  holding  abont  a  bushel. 

APHiS  OF  SWOHj  a  fruit  supposed  to  grow 
near  the  Dead  sea,  &ir  to  the  sight,  but  when 
plucked  dissolving  into  smoke  and  ashes.  A 
general  opinion,  simported  by  Hasselquist,  is 
that  the  "apples  of  bodom"  are  to  be  foood 
in  the  fruit  of  the  lolawtm  mtlot^gma  (night- 
diade),  which  he  describee  as  filled  with  dost 
or  ashes;  or  at  least,  when  punctured  by  a 
certun  insect,  as  it  frequently  ia,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  fruit  ia  converted  into  a  fine 
dust,  leaving  the  rind  entire  in  form  and  color. 
Robinson,  in  his  "Biblical  Researehee,"  iden- 
tifiea  the  apple  of  Sodom  with  the  oMil^nat 
oiffoiUta  w  preeera.  The  Arabs  call  it  o*her. 
It  is  fbnnd  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
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Robinson  says  that  seeing  the  two  (the  oaher 
and  the  nightahade)  growing  nde  by  ride,  the 
former  struck  him  at  once  from  its  agreement 
with  the  andent  story,  while  the  latter  did 
not  He  describes  the  oeher  as  from  10  to  IB 
feet  high,  having  a  grayish  oork-like  bark,  oval 
leaves,  tlowers  simuar  to  the  ulkweed  of  the 
northern  United  States,  and  as  diHchaigiiig  like 
that  plant  a  milky  fluid  when  broken.  The 
fruit  reeemblea  an  orange  in  hiko  and  color, 
bnt,  when  even  very  oarenilly  touched,  explodes 
like  a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  tisnds 
only  a  rind  and  a  few  filunents  oy  which  the 
interior  was  traversed. 

IPPLBTM,  a  city  of  Wisoonsin,  capital  of 
Outagamie  county,  altaated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  Fox  river^O  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  0  m.  N,  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  on  the 
Wisoonrin  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad,  214  m.  from  Chicago;  pop.  in 
1670,  4,61S.  The  rapids  known  aa  the  Grand 
Cbote  have  here  a  descent  of  about  SO  feet  in 
a  distance  of  1^  m.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
I^wrence  onivervty,  a  Methodist  institntion, 
established  in  1847,  which  in  1871  had  B  in- 
strnotors,  ISC  male  and  67  female  students,  and 
a  library  of  6,000  volnmes. 

IPPLBTOS,  Di^  the  founder  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  D.  Appleton  snd  o<»npany,  in 
New  York,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Deo.  10, 
1786,  died  March  27,  184B.  He  commenced 
business  as  a  retail  trader  in  his  native  place. 
He  afterward  removed  to  a  larger  bosinen 
field  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  to  New 
York.  In  the  latter  place  he  commenced 
the  importation  of  English  books,  and  in  the 
course  of  years,  by  his  ene;^  of  character, 
established  one  of  the  lai^est  importing  and 
publishing  houses  in  the  United  States,  which 
IS  now  continued  by  his  sons. 

iPPLETOlT,  JcMS,  D.  D.,  president  of  Bow- 
doin  college,  bom  in  New  Ipswioh,  N.  H., 
Nov.  17,  1772,  died  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Nov, 
13,  1816,  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in  1793,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1T9&, 
and  in  February,  17S7,  was  orduned  the  pastor 
of  a  ohureh  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  where  he  re- 
mvned  10  years.  From  1807  till  his  death  he 
was  president  of  Bowdoin  college.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  dntiee  appertaining  to  his  office  of 
preeident,  he  was  onen  called  upon  to  preach 
m  the  neighboring  towns,  beddes  which  he 
preached  before  the  Bible,  misuonary.  and 
peace  societies  of  Maine,  the  American  noard 
of  foreign  missions,  the  Uassaohnsetts  le^^sla- 
tnre,  and  namerous  other  public  bodies.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  president 
Franklin  Pierce.  Two  volumes  of  bis  sermons, 
lectures,  and  addresses  have  been  published. 

APPLETOK,  Natksa,  an  American  merchant 
and  political  economist,  bom  in  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  Oct  8,  1779,  died  in  Boston,  Jnlj  14, 
1861.  In  1813  he  was  associated  with  Francis 
C.  Lowell  and  Patrick  T.  Jackson  in  establish- 
ing at  Waltham  near  Boston  a  cotton  mill,  in 
which  was  set  np  the  first  power  loom  ever 
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used  in  the  United  States.  In  1621  he  became 
cme  of  the  founders  of  the  Merrimack  manii- 
ftctoring  corop&n;,  from  which  origiiiated  the 
dtr  of  Lowell;  and  he  was  the  prqjector  and 
chief  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  oompaiij. 
Eb  was  distingaished  as  s  steadjr  advocate  of 
the  protective  STstem.  In  161C  he  entered 
the  tegiaktare,  and  was  several  times  re- 
elected. In  18S0  he  was  chosen  a  repreBen- 
lative  in  coDgreaa  from  Boston,  and  during 
ttke  first  session  oppceed  UoDofBe's  report 
on  the  tariff,  in  a  apaecfa  characterized  bj 
Ur.  Webster  as  "  a  model  of  dose  reasoning  on 
■D  abstruse  subject."  In  1842  he  waa  again 
elected  to  congreas,  and  aided  in  seouiing  the 
passage  of  the  protective  tariff  bill  of  that 
jear ;  bnt  after  tne  dose  of  a  single  session  he 
rengned  his  seat.  His  little  treatise  entitled 
"  R^narks  on  Carrenoj  and  Banking "  (en- 
larged edition,  1867),  has  been  prononnoed 
"^noet  worth;  of  being  studied  in  the  schools 
aa  an  elementar;  mannJ."  He  also  poblished 
an  aoooont  of  die  introdnetion  of  the  power 
loom  and  the  origin  of  the  oity  of  Lowell. 
He  accnmnlat«d  a  large  estate,  and  was  not«d 
for  bis  intent;  end  philsuthropj. 

tPnXtWt  ShmmI,  an  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  brother  and  partner  of  the 
preceding^  born  in  New  Ipawioh,  N.  H.,  June 
82,  176S,  died  in  Boston,  Joly  12,  1368.  His 
opportnnitieB  for  stndj  were  confined  to  the  dia- 
trict  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  IT  he  became 
himself  a  teacher.  In  17M  he  establtahed 
himself  in  trade  in  Boston.  He  was  for  many 
jears  a  heavj  importer  of  English  goods,  and 
at  a  later  period  lar^j  eng^ed  in  tbo  cot- 
ton manofacture.  At  his  death  his  fortnne 
amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  he  had 
given  away  nearly  as  much  as  that  dnrins  bis 
JifetJTOe.  He  endowed  the  academy  at  New 
Ipswioh  with  a  fund  whioh  secured  its  perma- 
nence, and  founded  the  professorship  of  natural 
philoHOphf  of  Dartmonth  coUege,  with  a  gift  of 
fIO,000.  In  his  old  age  he  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  with  a  dedre  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  and  inb^sted  physicians 
and  others  with  large  sums  for  that  purpose. 
By  his  will  ho  placed  property  to  the  amount 
<tf  |!00,000  in  the  hanos  of  his  executors,  "  to 
be  by  them  applied,  disposed  ot,  and  distrib- 
uted, for  siMentiilc,  literary,  reli^ous,  and  chari- 
table pnrposea." 

tPPIMQ,  ft  S.  E.  oonnty  of  Georgia,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Altamaoa  river,  and  drained 
by  the  afflaenbi  of  the  Santilla;  area,  1,060  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  B,086,  of  whom  976  were 
ccdored.  It  has  rulroad  communication  with 
Bnmswiok  and  Macon.  The  earfaoe  is  level 
and  sandy.  In  18T0  the  oonnty  produced 
6S,06S  bushels  of  com,  89,608  of  oata,  8S,106 
of  sweet  potatoes,  48,600  Ihs.  of  rice,  13,609 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  162  bales  of  ooMon. 
Capital,  Holmesville. 

IPPOLD,  J,  Gearge,  an  English  inventor,  horn 
in  1799,  died  at  Olifton,  Aag.  81,  1864.  The 
paying-out  apporatas  used  in  la^ng  submarine 
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telegraphs  was  chiefly  his  invention.  His  oen- 
triAigal  pumps  for  drainage  pnrposee  attracted 
mnch  attention  at  the  international  ezhihitions 
of  1861  and  1802.  In  .his  own  house  and  fta 
snrroandings  almost  everything  was  automatio, 
doors  and  shnttera  opening  and  cloHiog  meohin- 
ieally.  He  had  also  secured  a  monopoly  as  a 
dresser  of  furs  by  a  secret  procras. 

IPPOMITTOX,  a  coun^  of  Vir^nia  S.  E.  of 
the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  W,  by  th« 
James  river,  and  drained  by  the  sources  at  the 
Appomattox;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,960,  of  whom  4,63S  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  and  covered  with  foreela, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  ooanty  is  into^ 
sected  by  the  Atiantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio 
railroad,  running  from  Norfolk  to  Bristol.  In 
1670  the  county  prodnced  S8,82S  bushels  of 
wheat,  76,708  of  com,  66,SG8  of  oats,  and 
fl6H,944  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Oapital,  Appomattox 
Court  House,  or  Clover  Hill. 

IPPOKATTOX  roilT  HODBE,  a  village,  capi- 
tal of  Appomattox  oonnty,  Va.  (locally  called 
Clover  Hill),  20  m.  E.  of  Lynchburg.  On 
April  9,  1666,  Oen.  Lee  here  surrendered  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia  to  Gen.  Grant.  Of 
this  army  only  27,806  remained.  The  rest 
had  been  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  or  had 
deserted,  during  the  batties  around  Bichmond, 
and  after  its  evacuation  on  the  2d.  There 
were  delivered  S60  wagons,  about  10,000  mos- 
kets,  and  SO  pieces  of  artillery. 

IPPOHITTOX  BIVEB  rifles  in  Appcnnattoz 
and  Prince  Edward's  counties,  Va.,  aod  flowa 
cirouitonsly  E.  abont  ISO  m.  to  the  James  river 
at  Qty  Point  It  has  a  narrow  and  deep  chan- 
nel, and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  to 
Petersburg,  about  12  m.  trora  its  month.  By 
a  canal  round  the  falls  at  Petersburg,  veasela 
of  four  or  five  tons  asoend  to  EarmviUe^  abont 
80  m.  further. 

iPPOKTI,  one  of  the  oldest  noble  famillea 
of  Hungary,  several  members  of  which  have 
achieved  connderable  prominenco  in  the  Hnn- 
garian  or  Austrian  service,  among  them  tlie 
following :  I.  Cjfegr  JatMi.  count,  bom  in  17S1, 
offleiated  as  member  of  tne  royal  lientenanc^ 
in  Buda,  and  snbBeqaentiy  as  lord-lientenant 
of  the  county  of  Tolna,  bnt  chiefly  distin* 
gmshed  himself  as  fouider  of  the  Appcoyi 
library,  a  large  and  valuable  coUecticm,  opened 
to  the  public  in  Preshnrg  in  183T,  ten  jeara 
after  his  death.  IL  Altai,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1762,  was  equally  remarkable  as  ft 
patron  of  literature  and  art  and  as  a  diplomat- 
ist, serving  succesavely,  as  a  representative  of 
Austria,  at  the  conrta  of  St.  Jamea,  fiome,  and 
Paris.  He  died  in  1863.  lU.  IwM^  bii  m», 
bom  in  1812,  ohose  the  career  of  his  father,  waa 
appointed  Austrian  minister  at  Turin  in  1849, 
transferred  to  London  in  1866,  made  ambassa- 
dor there  in  1860,  and  relieved  in  1871  by  Count 
Beust,  when  he  was  sent  by  Oonnt  Andrissy 
as  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  died  in 
1876.  IV.  fiyliCTi  cousin  of  the  preoediitg 
and  grandson  of  GyOrgy  Antal,  bom  in  1806, 
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wu  a  cons^eaoufl  member  of  the  oonBerTB- 
tiva  pATtj  at  the  diet  of  PresboK  in  ia4S-'4, 
and  became  Hanguian  court  ^anoellor  in 
1847.  He  lived  in  retirement  during  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1S48~'9,  and  accepted  in  1859 
a  poeitioD  in  the  wider  Reiehsrsth  of  Vienna, 
where  he  furthered  with  great  energy  and 
ability  Tarioui  schemes  for  the  reatoratioti  of 
th«  oonatitntion  of  his  country.  In  1660  he 
was  made  jiMfm  enrim,  in  18S1  opened  aa  ro/al 
eommianoDer  the  diet  of  Peeth,  and  by  his  me- 
diatory position  was  in  the  following  jears,  next 
to  Francis  Deik,  the  most  inflnential  person 
in  bringing  about  the  reconciliation  lietween 
Hnngary  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  in 
186T  onlminated  in  the  transformation  of  the 
AnAnan  empire  on  the  baua  of  nationality 
and  oonstitutioDalism.  A  leading  conservative, 
Ooont  Apponyi  is  eateemed  by  aD  parties  aa 
a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 

HmUSSaBSt  (Lat.  taipretiare,  to  set  a 
price  npon),  a  valuation  oi  propertrf  by  persons 
aathorued  to  make  it  by  the  law  or  by  stipnla- 
tion  between  the  parties.  The  three  principal 
kinds  of  apprtusement  known  to  American  law 
are :  of  the  inventoried  property  of  deoedeuta 
and  inBolvents;  of  property  taken  for  pablio 
nse ;  and  of  real  estate  seieed  npon  execution. 
In  some  states  the  creditor  may  enforce  a  sale 
of  his  debtor's  lands  without  a  previoos  ^- 
praisement;  in  others  an  appnusement  is  a  ne- 
ceanary  [M^requisite.  In  some  states  land  onoe 
sold  on  exaoutioQ  ia  irredeemable  by  the  debt- 
or ;  in  others  he  has  a  right  to  redeem  it  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  six  months  or  a  vear, 
at  the  appraisea  valne,  witii  interest.  There 
are  statee  where  the  creditor  has  no  right  to 
sell  npon  exeoation,  bat  may  take  the  property 
of  bis  debtor  in  payment  so  far  aa  it  goes,  at 
two  thirds  of  the  appraised  valne ;  in  case  of 
refnsal  the  levy  ia  discharged,  and  the  creditor 
most  pay  costs. 

AfttBraCB  (Ft.  apprendrt,  to  learn),  a 
person  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  recdving  in  return  for  snob  service  in- 
struction in  his  msater's  bumnesa.  Apprentice- 
ship had  its  origin  in  the  aystem  of  associated 
trades  which  prevailed  in  almost  all  parts  of 
£nrope  in  the  middle  ogee.  Those  only  who 
were  free  of  the  fraternity  of  a  trade  were  al- 
lowed to  exercise  it ;  and  the  usual,  if  not  the 
indispensable,  mode  of  acquiring  this  freedom 
was  throngli  an  apprentioeahip  to  a  member  of 
the  body,  for  a  tmie  and  nnder  regulations 
▼arjring  In  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades  in  the  same  town.  In  some  instances 
th«  roles  dedgned  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the 
fraternity  were  so  strict  as  to  prohibit  the 
master  from  taking  any  fq)prentiee  but  his  own 
son.  In  France,  the  apprentice,  after  having 
serred  in  that  capacity  from  three  to  eight  or 
ten  yesrt,  served  aa  a  joameyman,  called  the 
compofnon  of  his  master,  a  nhmber  of  years 
more,  after  which  he  was  entitled  to  odmWon 
as  a  master  into  tiie  eommunauU  qt  eorp*  dt 
marehand*,  if  the  ehrf-^awm  which  he  was 
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required  to  deliver  to  the  jwrande,  wardens  of 
the  company,  showed  him  to  be  a  proficient  in 
his  art  Bons  of  merchants  living  with  thdr 
fathers  mitil  they  were  17  years  dd  were  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  those  who  had  served 
their  apprenticeehip.  These  companies  were 
abolished  at  the  revolution,  but  the  contract  of 
apprenticeship,  although  no  longer  imperative, 
ia  still  frequentiy  entered  into  in  France,  and 
there  are  statntes  rt^nloting  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  parties  to  iL  In  Germany,  where 
the  system  exists  to  the  present  day,  in  a  more 
or  lesa  ntodified  and  legally  limited  form,  the 
term  of  apprenticeahip,  LehTJahre,  is  gen^^ly 
alwut  aeven  years,  but  sometimes  leas.  The 
apprentice,  fAer  serving  for  the  prescribed 
tenn,  becomes  a  Oetttl,  like  the  French  e«m- 
pa^non,  and  is  entitied  to  recwve  from  the  gnild 
a  general  ]ett«r  of  recommendation,  armed 
with  which  he  commences  his  travels.  Being 
recognized  and  employed  by  his  brethren  of 
the  same  craft,  he  works  his  way  from  town  to 
town,  and  on  returning  with  certificates  of 
good  conduct  during  his  Wanderjahrt  is  en- 
titied to  become  a  master.  In  Ital<r  the  con- 
tract of  apprenticeship  resembled  that  in  use  in 
England.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  regula- 
tions ref^ardinjg  it  were  never  rigorous,  and 
those  existing  in  the  latter  country  were  early 
superseded  by  En^ish  laws  dedgned  to  en- 
courage immigration. — In  the  IZth  century 
guilds  were  formed  in  England,  and  shortly 
afterward,  without  doubt,  apprenticaahipg 
came  into  vogue,  although  there  ia  no  notice 
of  them  in  the  statutes  nntit  the  year  1888, 
The  London  apprentices,  many  of  whom  were 
of  high  birth  or  had  wealthy  masters,  formed 
an  important  body  and  figure  in  history,  portic- 
olarly  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  fixed  at  seven  years, 


which  had  been  the  ordinary  period  of  s« 
previously,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  rei), 
Zlixabeth.    The  institntitKi  became  so  wide- 


the  reign  of 


spread  that  acts  demgned  to  Umit  the  number  of 
apprentices  were  passed,  and  the  courts  showed 
no  &vor  to  the  laws  which  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  relation,  but  restricted  their  opera- 
tion to  b^es  existing  at  the  time  of  their  pas- 
sage; adootrine  which,  whilegivingrise  to  some 
absurd  anomalies,  exempted  most  of  the  laige 
manufacturing  towns  trara  the  (^eration  of  ue 
act  ofEliEabeth.  In  1813  numerous  petitions 
for  the  repeal  of  this  statute  ware  presented, 
and  shortly  afterward  apprenticeship,  as  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  aooessto  a  trade,  was  aboliahed. 
The  Engliah  law  on  the  subject  has  been  re- 
vised and  settled  In  the  master  and  servant 
act  of  1867  fSO  and  81  Victoria,  oh.  141);  and 
in  almost  aJl  onr  states  the  contract  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  provided  for  by  express  statutes, 
most  of  them,  at  least  in  the  older  states,  being 
of  an  early  date.  The  statutory  law  of  New 
York  had  been  till  1871  very  little  changed 
since  the  original  act  of  IBOl. — The  contract 
of  apprenticeship  is  made  between  the  master 
on  one  aide  and  the  infant  and  nsually  his  par- 
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«iit  or  gnardiaa  on  tlie  otber.  It  ia  oommonl; 
In  writing  and  under  seal,  and  is  to  be  re^rded 
like  any  other  contract  of  that  sort  It  has 
been  said  that  at  common  law  the  infant  ib 
boond  by  an  engagement  of  this  sort,  becaose 
it  ia  an  agreement  that  t^rtainlj  mnet  be  for 
his  beoeGL  But  it  ia  probable  that  this  ia  not 
the  rule,  and  that  the  infant  is  not  bound  b; 
hia  contract  of  appreuticeahip  more  than  he  is 
by  any  otbor  of  nil  cootraota.  The  statntory 
law  may  however  declare  that  he  shall  be 
bound  in  anch  a  case,  and  it  oanaUy  does.  It 
has  also  been  held  in  the  United  States,  tbongh 
otherwise  in  England,  that  at  common  law  the 
parent  or  guardian  may  bind  the  minor  with- 
out hia  joining  in  or  assentinK  to  the  artioles. 
But  the  statutes  of  almost  aU  our  states  ex- 
pressly require  the  infant's  aaaent.  The  long 
eziating  statute  of  New  York  on  the  sal^eot 
mar  he  referred  to  aa  fairly  illustrating  the 
American  law  on  the  enbjecL  By  thatstatute, 
every  male  infant  and  every  unmarried  female 
under  the  age  of  18  years  may  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  pvties  bind  himself  or  her- 
self in  writing  to  serve  as  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
servant  in  any  trade,  profession,  or  employ- 
ment, if  a  male  till  21  years  of  age,  and  if  a 
female  tall  18  years  of  age,  or  for  any  ahorter 
term ;  and  such  engagemeot  is  as  binding  on 
the  infant  as  if  he  or  she  were  of  full  age. 
The  engagement,  however,  most  be  with  tne 
consent  <^  the  father ;  and  by  a  atatnte  of 
ises,  if  the  mother  be  living  it  is  not  vaUd 
without  her  written  consent  also.  But  if  the 
father  be  dead,  or  incapable  of  giving  his  aa- 
aent, or  have  n«glect«d  his  family,  the  consent 
mnst  be  given  by  the  mother;  or  if  she  be 
dead,  or  Incapable,  or  refuse,  then  by  the  le- 
gally wpointed  guardian ;  or  if  there  be  none, 
or  he  be  incapable,  then  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  or  any  two  jnstioes  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  where  the  infant  resides.  The  con- 
sent in  either  instance  mast  be  iu  writing. 
The  eiecntor  of  a  firther's  last  will,  who  has 
been  directed  to  bring  np  the  child  to  some 
trade  or  calling,  may  also  bind  tbe  infant  to  an 
apprentioeahip,  Superintendenta  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  counties,  or  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  a  town,  with  the  consent  of  two 
Juotioes  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
or  an  alderman,  may  also  bind  out  ctuldr^n 
who  are  charges  on  a  county,  town,  or  city. 
By  recent  etatates  idle  and  truant  children 
may  also  be  bound  to  apprentieeahips  by  simi- 
lar officers.  The  age  of  the  infant  must  be 
stated  in  the  indentures,  and  will  be  taken  to 
be  the  true  age;  but  public  officers  authorized 
to  make  the  contract  must  inform  themselves 
of  the  true  age  IHilly.  Any  sum  of  money 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  master  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  articles.  If  tlie  child  is  appren- 
tioed  by  public  offioers,  the  indentures  mnst 
contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  maa- 
ter  that  he  will  cause  the  child  to  be  taught 
reading  and  writing,  and  if  a  male,  arithmetlo. 
Any  person  coming  fVom  a  foreign  conntry 


may  bind  himself  to  service— if  an  iufisnt,  until 
21  years  of  age;  and  if  the  agreement  iamads 
in  order  to  earn  the  price  of  his  passage  money 
to  this  country,  it  shall  not  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  one  year,  and  in  this  case  the  inden- 
ture must  be  acknowledged  by  the  sjiprentioe 
on  a  private  examination  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  An 
indenture  of  this  sort  may  be  assigned  by  the 
master  with  the  consent  of  either  of  theee 
officers.  No  indenture  is  vaUd  against  tbe  ap- 
prentice unless  it  is  made  in  the  manner  here 
prescribed.  If  the  q)prentic«  absent  himself 
from  his  service,  he  most  serve  donble  lime, 
thoDgb  not  for  more  than  three  years  beyond 
the  original  term.  Oomplunta  by  the  master 
of  the  misbehavior  of  the  apprentice  are  to  b« 
heard  by  certain  officers,  and  the  apprenlioe 
may  he  punished  by  confinement,  or  in  a 
proper  case  the  offioers  may  ^schuge  the  ap- 
prentice  fh)m  his  service,  and  hia  master  frmn 
all  obligation  to  him.  Tbe  apprentioe  may 
alao  be  discharged  from  service  by  the  asme 
officers  on  his  complaint  of  01  uaage  by  hia 
master ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  master  may  be 
bound  over  to  answer  in  a  court  of  eesrione. 
The  law  in  these  r^ects  is  snbEtantially  the 
same  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Ken- 
tucky as  in  New  York.  By  a  recent  statate 
of  New  York  (1B6B}  all  institutions  for  the  re- 
ception of  minors  moat,  on  binding  children  in 
their  charge  to  apprenticeships,  take  bonds  to 
the  people,  in  wluch  the  master  shall  nnder- 
take  to  treat  the  children  kindly.  By  the  atat- 
uto  of  New  York  pasaed  in  1871,  it  is  provided 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  as  an  ap- 
prentice any  minor  without  first  obtaining  tbe 
consent  of  his  legal  guardians ;  nor  shaU  any 
minor  be  taken  as  an  apprentioe  unless  an  in- 
denture be  drawn  up  according  to  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  act'  and  the  indenture  mnst 
be  under  seal,  and  agned  by  the  employer, 
the  apprentice,  and  his  parents  or  parent  if  liv- 
ing, or  if  not,  then  by  his  legal  gnardians.  The 
indenture,  to  be  valid,  must  also  contun  cer- 
tain covenants  and  proviaons  expressly  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  The  apprentice  shall  engage 
to  serve  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
years,  and  shall  also  covenant  not  to  leave  his 
master  during  the  tenn  of  service.  The  master 
must  covenant  to  provide  the  apprentice  prop- 
er board,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance;  to 
teach  him  every  branoh  of  the  busineas  ftv 
which  ha  is  indentured ;  and  at  the  end  of  tbe 
term  to  give  him  a  certificate  in  writing  stating 
that  he  naa  served  his  full  time.  An^  person 
taking  an  apprentice  without  complying  with 
these  requirements  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  liable  to  a  fine  of  $S00.  No  indenture  made 
under  the  statute  sb^  be  cancelled  before  the 
expiration  of  tbe  term  except  in  case  of  death, 
or  by  an  order  of  a  court  for  good  cause.  If  the 
apprentice  leave  his  employer  without  his  con- 
sent or  without  good  cause,  and  refuse  to  re- 
turn, be  may  be  arrested  and  committed  to  » 
jail  or  house  of  correction  for  ench  term  aa  the 
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magbtrate  idaj  think  Jast  If  the  spprentioe 
ret^  or  neglect  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
oontnot,  tho  indeutm-e  maj  be  oanoelled  for 
the  benefit  of  the  master;  and  the  apprentice 
forfeits  lilt  wages  then  due  him.  If  the  master 
r^Bcs  to  perform  big  part  of  the  cootraot,  the 
parent  or  guardian  maf  bring  an  action  for 
duauea  against  him,  and  maj  recover  not  leca 
thAn  f  100  nor  more  than  |1,000,  to  be  paid  to  tbe 
apprentice  or  to  hii  parent  or  gnardian  for  his 
beneSL  In  Vermont  minors  abore  14  years  of 
age  maj  be  boond  as  apprentice*  bj  their  latber 
or  gaardion,  and  the  cooaent  of  tbe  minor  mnat 
b«  attested  hj  hia  signatare  to  the  indentoree. 
lite  lav  on  this  point  ia  nmilar  in  Rhode 
laUnd,  Gonnectiont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
IGsMHUi,  and  other  etates.  In  Ohio,  if  the 
gnardian  binds  the  infant,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  must  approve  the  contract.— ~Among  the 
more  important  and  pmotioul  points  which 
have  been  decided  in  respect  to  apprenticeship, 
it  has  been  held  that  as  the  agreement  on  the 
pArt  of  the  master  is  in  the  natnre  of  a  personal 
trust,  the  indenture  cannot  be  MMgned  hj  him, 
at  all  events  not  without  the  infant's  consent, 
or  tmleaa,  as  bir  the  custom  of  London,  such 
assignment  be  sanctioned  by  settled  usage. 
But  an  alignment  without  the  infant's  con- 
sent, thoDgh  it  do  not  bind  him,  maj  hold  tbe 
master  to  nis  own  covenants.  In  some  of  our 
states  tbe  consent  of  l>oth  father  and  iu&nt  is 
made  easentiaL  The  apprentioe  cannot  aban- 
don the  service  nnless  ms  master  dasust  him. 
Nor  is  the  apprentice's  misoondact  in  general 
a  defence  for  the  master  in  an  action  against 
tfaa  latter  on  his  covensnta.  For  thongh  one 
may  disn^  a  mere  aervsnt  for  misoondact,  a 
master  cannot  turn  awaj  an  apprentioe  fur  or- 
dinary misbeharior,  anch  as  idleness  or  dronk- 
enness ;  but  he  may  discharge  him  for  thett  or 
for  any  wilful  injury.  Illness  of  the  apprentice 
does  not  discharge  the  msster;  and  in  a  recent 
oaie  ia  Hosaaohusetts  the  father  recovered  toll 
wages  for  the  whole  period  of  the  apprentice's 
last  iUneas  and  np  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  master  is  also  bound  to  provide  proper 
medicines  and  care  for  the  apprentioe  in  cose 
of  his  sickness.  If  the  appr^itiee  run  away 
and  go  into  another  person  s  service,  tbe  mas- 
ter is  entitied  to  recover  the  taH  value  of 
bis  latter,  withont  deduction  of  tbe  wages  ^d 
the  apprentioe  by  his  new  employer.  The 
master  has  also  an  action  for  the  value  of  the 
»prentioe's  services  against  any  one  who  en- 
tices him  away,  or  wilfully  harbors  him  after 
his  desertion,  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe  appren- 
tieeship.  Ttiough  the  msster  may  chastise  the 
minor  as  a  parent  may,  yet  he  cannot  anthorize 
amy  one  else  to  inflict  the  punishment ;  and  it 
bas  been  held  in  New  York  that  whipping  the 
apprentice  for  absenting  himself  at  a  trial 
where  he  was  required  as  a  witness,  was  as- 
■anlt  and  battery.  Where  an  apprentice  was 
boond  to  the  master  and  hia  executors,  they 
carrying  on  the  same  bunness.  It  was  held  that 
the  widow,  who  was  executrix  and  continwd 
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I  the  master's  bnriness,  was  bonnd  to  instruct  the 
minor,  and  he  was  bound  to  render  her  service. 
As  the  infimt  is  not  bound  at  common  law  by 
his  covenants,  it  is  usual  to  take  security  from 
some  responsible  person  for  the  performance 
of  the  contract  by  the  apprentice ;  and  in  anch 
a  case  the  surety  must  be  a  party  to  the  arti- 
cles. The  contract  is  disaolved  by  consent  of 
all  parties.  Tbe  death  of  the  master  also  dis- 
chai^es  the  obligation  of  the  apprentice,  and 
so  does  his  banbrptcy  or  insolvency,  or  his 
abandonment  of  the  businesB  in  which  he  agreed 
to  instmct  the  apprentioe. 

IPIIXU.  L  Itdm,  a  Kusnan  grand  admi- 
ral, bom  in  16T1,  died  Nov.  10, 1728.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  leading  men  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  is  especially  remarkable  as  the 
oreator  of  the  Buasian  navy.  During  tbe  war 
between  Sweden  and  Russia  he  expelled  the 


out,  in  ITll,  he  commanded  in  the  Black  a 
In  ITIS  he  attacked  Finland  from  the  sea,  and 
devastated  the  shores  of  Sweden,  destroying 
hundreds  of  villages,  and  many  towns  and  iron 
works.  He  accomj^ied  Peter  in  his  warlike 
expedition  against  Persia,  and  served  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  He  always  ei(joyod  tbe  entire 
confidence  of  Peter,  though  firmly  opposed  to 
his  reforms,  and  more  than  once  implicated  in 
exten^ve  tnolversations.  !!•  St«Bui  Fedarsvltcfc, 
a  relative  of  tbe  preceding,  died  Ang.  SI,  1T66. 
When  young  he  served  in  the  army  of  Mtknuioh 
against  the  Turks,  rose  rapidly^  and,  returning 
to  the  court  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  kin^  of  Pmeeia  and  nis  diplomatio 
adherents,  iDclu£ng  Count  Lestooq,  the  hrorite 
of  the  empress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
years'  war  Apraxin,  with  the  rank  (rf  field  mar- 
shal, commanded  an  army  against  Frederick  the 
Great  In  May,  1757,  heinvaded  Prussia,  took 
Kernel,  advanced  into  the  interior,  destroying 
everything,  and  on  Ang.  30  won  the  battie  of 
Qroas~Jigemdorf  against  the  Prussian  general 
Lehwald.  Instead,  however,  of  marching  en 
Berlin,  to  which  capital  the  road  was  open, 
Apraxin  retreated  to  Oourland,  having,  as  It  is 
pretended,  received  news  of  the  sickness  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  and  having  conspired  with 
the  grand  chancellor  Bestusheff  t«  raise  to  tbe 
throne  ber  grandnephew  Paul,  over  tbe  bea# 
of  his  father,  Peter  111.  After  the  empress  re> 
covered,  Apraxin  was  tried  by  court  martial, 
but  died  in  prison  before  the  trial  ended. 

iPKICOT  (old  Sng.  apricoet,  Ft.  abrtect,  Ger. 
Aprikott;  probably  from  Lat.  arbor  praeox, 
early  tree),  the  fruit  of  prunut  Armeitiaca  or 
Armeniaea  vu^^arw,  of  tbe  order  rogaeaai.  It 
is  a  small,  rapidly  growing  tree,  attuning  to  the 
height  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing head,  the  leaves  heart-shaped,  smootn,  and 
shining.  The  fiowers  are  usually  white  and 
appear  before  the  leaves — indeed,  blossoming 
before  any  other  fTuit  tree  in  the  early  spring. 
The  fruit  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
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peocti  and  plam,  having  the  oataide  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  stone  of  the  latter.  The  tree  ia  a 
native  of  Annenia,  and  also  of  the  Caucasus, 
Cabool,  the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
by  CDlCivation  has  been  introdaced  throughout 
the  temperate  zone.  The  tree  traa  cnltivated 
by  the  Bomaos,  and  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny 
and  Dioacoridea.  The  Koman  generals  intro- 
doced  it  into  Ganl  and  Britain,  although  the 
first  notice  that  has  been  found  of  its  being  in 
England  is  by  Turner,  whose  "  Herbal "  was 
printed  in  16S2.  There  it  seldom  ripens  its 
fhiit  unless  trained  against  a  wall.  In  Cali- 
fornia vast  qnantities  are  rtused,  of  a  large  Nze 
and  f^r  qn^ity,  ripening  before  the  peaoL  In 
its  wild  state  the  Jruit  is  small,  of  a  waxeQ 
yellow  color,  rosy-cheeked,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
slightly  acid  flavor.  It  is  dried  in  large  qnan- 
titiefl  in  the  East  under  the  name  tnithnith, 
and  the  preserved  aprioots  of  Damsscns  are 
&varably  known  to  ali  travellers,  and  some- 
times imported  inte  the  United  Btates.    The 
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best  varieties  are  the  Moor  Park  and  the  Bras- 
sels  and  Breda,  the  last  two  hdng  especially 
adapted  to  the  confectioner's  porposes.  The 
Siberian  apricot  is  cultivated  for  its  folia^ 
and  flowers.  The  chief  enemies  of  this  fruit  m 
the  United  States  are  a  species  of  cnrculio, 
which  causes  the  early  dropping  of  the  imma- 
ture fruit ;  the  hlack  wart,  which  attacks  the 
branches;  and  another  fungus  which  destroys 
the  leaf.  Apricots  are  seldom  seen  in  the  New 
En^and  markets,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
common  in  New  Tork. 

APUE8  (Eg,  Uahprahet,  the  sun  enlarges  hia 
heart),  a  king  of  Egypt  of  the  S6tb  dpasty,  the 
Hophra  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Uaphris  of  Mane- 
tho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammis  (Psamatik 
II.)  aboat  588  B.  0.  He  invaded  Syria,  be- 
sieged Sidon,  and  fought  a  naval  battle  with 
the  king  of  Tyre,  but  failed  in  bis  attempt  to 
save  Zedekdah  from  Nebnchaduezzar,  who  sub- 
sequently invaded  Egypt.     Apries  was  still 
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more  unfortnnato  in  a  war  agMnst  Cyrene,  and 
perished  soon  after,  according  to  Herodotoa,  by 
a  revolt  of  his  snbjects,  who  raised  Amaos  to 
the  throne  (about  669  B.  C). 

inUL  (Lat.  ApTilii),  the  4th  month  of  tlie 
year,  oonaisting  of  SO  days.  With  the  Bomana 
it  was  the  2d  month  of  the  year.  Jnlina  Ciesar 
added  the  80th  day  to  it  In  the  time  of  Nero 
it  was  called  Neronens.  The  name  is  snpposed 
to  be  derived  from  aperire,  to  open,  bfMaose 
the  buds  open  themselves  at  this  period.  In 
the  Athenian  calendar,  the  latter  portion  of 
Elaphebolion  and  the  greater  part  of  Uuny- 
chion  correspond  to  April.  Charlemagne,  in 
his  new  calendar,  called  it  grass  month,  the 
name  still  given  to  it  by  the  Dnteh  (ffratmaand). 
The  French  revolutionary  calendar  merged  it 
into  the  greater  portion  of  Germinal  and  the 
commencement  of  Floral.  On  antique  monu- 
ments Aprilis  is  represented  as  a  dancing  youth 
with  a  rattle  in  his  hand. — The  custom  of  send- 
ing people  on  empty  errands  on  the  Ist  of  April 
(benoe  called  AD  Fools'  Day)  is  common  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  Oriental  scholars 
say  that  it  is  derived  frotn  the  huli  feast  among 
the  Hindoos,  where  a  similar  custom  prevails. 
Another  opinion  is  that  it  comes  from  a  cele- 
bration of  Christ^s  being  sent  abont  to  and 
fro  between  Herod,  Pilate,  and  Caiaphas.  In 
France  the  fooled  msn  is  called  poimon  d'aml, 
meaning  a  silly  fish,  easily  caught  In  Scotland 
he  is  called  gowk,  which  means  a  ouckoo. 

IPTEUL  (Gr.  a  privative  and  mtpiv.  wing), 
an  architectural  term  used  particnlariy  with 
reference  to  Uie  templee  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  applied  to  buildings  which 
have  no  lateral  columns,  hnt  may  have  porti- 
cos of  columns  projecting  from  their  ends. 

IPIERYI,  a  stmtbioue  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
called  by  the  natives  kiwi-kivii  from  its  peon- 
har  cry.  It  belongs  to  the  fanuly  which  con- 
tuns  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moomk,  and 
ostrich,  and  the  extinct  tepyornis,  dinornia, 
and  dodo.  The  beak  reeembles  that  of  a  long- 
billed  wader,  being  slender,  with  the  baae 
covered  with  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  mandible 
the  longer  and  contuning  the  openings  of  tb« 
nostrils  near  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill  is  frir- 
nished  with  hmg,  slender  black  bristles,  inter- 
mixed with  the  feathers,  and  projecting  in  all 
directions ;  the  wings  are  2  small  crooked  ap- 
pendages, extending  about  1^  inches  from  t£e 
sides  Si  the  chest,  and  terminated  by  a  curved, 
obtose,  homy  claw  8  lines  long,  having  9 
quill  plumes  differing  but  little  from  those  of 
tjie  body;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  tarm 
areas  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  va- 
riously sized  scales,  and  very  robust  as  in  galli- 
naceouB  birds;  there  are  8  anterior  toes,  fi«e 
and  covered  with  scales,  and  a  very  short  hind 
toe,  all  armed  with  strong  and  rather  sharp 
claws.  The  plumage  is  loose  as  in  other  ter- 
restrial birdswhich  have  no  power  of  flight,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  emu  in  »ze,  structure,  and 
color,  but  wanting  the  accessory  plumelet;  th« 
skin  is  very  tough,  a  line  thick  along  the  back. 
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and  there  is  a  large  amoimt  of  fat  between  it 
and  the  muscles,  eapecisll]'  oa  the  back,  abdo- 
men, &nd  root  of  neck ;  the  head  is  brood  and 
but  slightly  depressed.  The  genua  tqittryx  was 
establiHhed  by  Shaw  in  1S12  from  a  stuffed 
skin,  and  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  have  be- 
come eitinct  like  the  dodo;  but  in  18S3-'8 
other  Bpecimens  arrived,  which  are  descril>ed 
br  Mr.  Yarrell  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Zodlo^cal  Society  of  London,"  and  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  vols.  ii.  and  iiL  of  the  same  work. 
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Three spedes  are  deaoribed.  A.avtlralu(Sh»v) 
ia  abont  SO  inches  long  front  tip  of  bill  to  end 
of  toes,  IS  inches  to  end  of  coccji,  and  weighs 
about  8^  lbs. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  H 
to  6|  inches,  the  longest  belongiDo  to  the  fe- 
males, another  anomaly  in  this  bird ;  the  bill  is 
1  inch  wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high ; 
the  color  ie  grayish  brown,  darkest  on  the 
back.  A.  ManUlli  (Bortiett),  described  in 
186D,  is  aboat  23  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4 
inches;  thecolor  is  dark  mfons brown,  darkest 
on  the  back.  A.  <?tMni  (Qould),  described  in 
1847,  is  the  largest  sp«ciea,  and  is  said  to  be 
aboDt  8  feet  high ;  the  apper  parts  are  trans- 
versely barred  with  blaokwh  brown  and  fol- 
voos,  and  the  plumage  is  exceedingly  dense 
and  hair-like,  reBembling  more  the  covering  of 
amanunalthana  bird;  the  bill  is  an  inch  short- 
er, more  slender,  and  curved ;  the  wings  are 
exceedingly  rudimentary.  The  large  size  of 
the  onhatched  young,  and  the  poesession  within 
the  egg  of  the  remarkable  oharactera  of  feet, 
wings,  and  beak  of  the  adnlt,  show  that  the 
young  apteryx  must  be  able  to  provide  for  itself 
very  soon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the 
egg.  The  bill  of  the  apteryx  is  moderately 
strong,  as  the  bird  is  siud  to  be  in  the  habit  (^ 
resting  the  head  upon  it  against  the  gromid, 
and  to  thrust  it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food ; 
it  is  stratbions  in  structure,  and  grallatoriBl 
only  in  its  length  and  slendemess.  There  is  no 
trace  of  extension  of  air  cells,  as  in  birds  of 
flight,  into  the  interBpaces  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  diaphragm  is  well  developed 
and  pieroed  only  for  the  CBsophagna  and  ves- 
sels ;  the  lungs  are  bird-like,  and  also  the  or- 
gans of  circulation,  except  in  the  more  mem- 
branous character  of  the  right  amioulo-ven- 
tricnlar  valve;    the  larynx    and  trachea  are 


struthioQB.  The  bonee  are  not  perforated  for 
the  admission  of  air. — These  binls  are  found 
in  New  Zealand,  particularly  in  regions  covered 
with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  fems,  in 
which  they  hide  when  alarmed.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  snails, 
insects,  worms,  and  the  large  soft-bodied  lepi- 
dopterons  larvEe ;  they  nm  swiitly  and  defend 
themselves  vigorously  with  the  feet.  The  nest 
is  made  either  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree  or 
in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the 
ground.  The  natives  pursue  them  for  their 
skins,  which  from  their  strength  are  highly 
valued  for  making  dresses. — Though  a  living 
specimen  has  been  seen  at  the  lodli^cal  gar- 
dens in  London,  the  apteryx  is  probably  nearly 
extjnot;  the  tepyomis  is  sapposed  to  be  extinct, 
though  some  believe  that  it  may  yet  exist  in 
Madagascar ;  the  dodo  has  been  lost  within  the 
memory  of  man;  and  the  dinomis  doubtless 
antedated  the  historic  period. 

APDLEIIIS,  or  Ini^n,  a  Roman  satirist,  bom 
at  Medanra  in  Africa  about  A.  D.  180.  Bj 
his  mother  he  was  a  descendant  of  Plutarch. 
After  studying  at  Carthage,  be  began  to  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. Ooming  to  Kome,  he  was  obliged  to 
smI  his  clothes  in  order  to  obtun  the  snm 
necessary  for  his  initiation  into  the  service  of 
Osiris.  He  soon  repaired  his  fortune  by  mar- 
riage with  a  rich  widow  in  Africa,  whose  rela- 
tions instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him, 
alleging  that  he  had  nsed  magic  to  win  her 
property  and  afiections.  But  in  his  defence 
Apoleius  satisfied  the  judges  that  a  widow  of 
14  years'  standing  needed  not  the  constraint  of 
magic  in  taking  a  husband  younger  than  her- 
self. The  most  celebrated  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Apuleius  is  the  "  Metamorphoses, 
or  the  Golden  Ass,"  a  philosophical  romance, 
written,  according  to  Warburton,  to  ridicule 
Christianity.  But  the  more  probable  design 
of  the  author  was  to  show,  under  the  guise  of 
allegory,  that  a  voluptuous  life  leads  to  besti- 
ality, from  which  a  man  can  be  lifted  only  by 
cultivating  virtue  and  religion.  The  JusUy 
famous  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  forms  an  epi- 
sode in  this  work.  His  writings  on  ethics  and 
metaphysics  are  a  good  epitome  of  the  works 
of  Plato;  but  the  development  of  that  philos- 
opher's more  profound  doctrines  was  reserved 
for  subsequent  inquirers.  The  best  edition 
of  Apuleius  is  by  Uildebrand  (Leipsic,  1842). 
An  English  vernon  appeared  in  London  in 
1SG3.  "The  Golden  Ass"bas  also  been  trans- 
lated by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1822)  and  8ir  a 
Head  (London,  1861). 

APCUi,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  com- 
prising nearly  all  that  territory  now  included 
in  the  provinces  of  Capitanata  and  Terra  dl 
Bari,  near  tiie  S.  £.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic,  Messapia  or  Calabria 
(Terra  d'Otranto),  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  Luca-  , 
nia,  and  Samnium.  At  a  remote  period  the 
Greeks  called  the  whole  southeastern  part  of 
Italy,  iuoloding  both  these  divi^ons  and  other 
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tenitoiy,  by  die  Dame  of  Japjgis,  after  Japjx, 
the  son  of  Dedalas.  Thia  dutrict  was  innab- 
ited  by  three  tribes,  the  Messapians  or  Salentini 
in  Messspia,  the  Pencetii  in  the  region  new 
the  AaRdus  (Ofanto),  and  the  Danniang  flirtber 
north.  The  KomanB,  however,  ignoring  these 
divifiions,  called  all  the  region,  except  Meeaapia, 
Apnlio.  The  Apniians  first  appear  in  history 
as  condading  in  820  B.  0.  a  treatj  of  alliance 
with  Rome  against  the  Sanmitos,  which  thej 
BOOD  after  repudiated,  thus  becoming  iDvolved 
in  war  with  &e  Bomans.  In  817  all  the  Apn- 
lian  cities  submitted  to  Home.  It  was  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
eocond  Panic  war,  and  the  battle  of  Gannn  was 
fought  within  its  borders  in  SIS.  Manj  Apn- 
lian  cities  made  common  oanae  with  Hannibal, 
but  were  severely  punished  on  their  recapture 
by  Komana.  A  great  portion  of  Apulia  again 
turned  against  Borne  in  tlie  social  war,  bat 
was  resubjugated  and  harshly  puniahed  by 
0.  OosconiuB  in  B9.  The  province  appears  to 
have  Buffered  so  severely  from  the  conflicts 
carried  on  within  it,  that  f^om  this  time  it  de- 
clined in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  littie  is 
aaid  of  it  until  its  union,  under  Aogustus,  with 
Calabria  (in  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  term) 
and  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  the  three  form- 
ing the  "second  region  "  in  that  emperor's  dl- 
Tifdon  of  Italy.  The  Hirpini  were  atterward 
transferred  into  the  "first  region,"  Calabria  and 
Apulia  fbrming  one  province,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors regMned  control  of  it  in  the  lOlh  cen- 
tury, after  its  poBsession  had  been  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Lombards, 
Baracens,  and  themselves,  and  held  it  under  a 
viceroy  called  a  catapan  until  it  was  conqnered 
by  th6  Normans  in  the  llih  century,  who 
made  it  a  duohy,  Robert  Ouiscard,  their  lead- 
er, becoming  its  first  dnke.  His  son  Roger 
united  it,  as  well  as  Oampania  and  modem  Ca- 
labria, with  his  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  modem 
name  of  part  of  the  territory,  Oapitanata,  is  a 
corruption  of  Oatapanata,  from  catapan.     The 

Ermcipal  cities  of  ancient  Apulia  were  Teanum, 
ncena,  Arpi,  Salai^ia,  Cannsium,  Vennsia,  and 
Barium.  The  district  is  by  the  Italians  called 
Pnglia,  but  not  officially. 

APEKE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  has  its  sources 
In  Colombia,  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
flows  between  the  provinces  of  Varinas  and 
Apure  in  an  £.  N.  E.  direction,  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Portuguesa,  Gnarico,  ond  other 
affluentsfrom  the  north,  flows  then  E.S.E.,  and 
unites  with  theOrinoco,  of  which  it  is  an  impor- 
tant tributary,  in  lat  7*  40'  N.,  Ion.  68=  46'  W. 
According  to  Humboldt,  its  mean  descent  is 
about  14  inches  to  the  mile ;  but  the  current  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble, and  any  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks.  Tbe  lands  thus 
overflowed  yield,  after  the  wat«r  has  retired,  a 
rich  and  excellent  pasturage. 

iPIIUHlG,  a  river  of  Peni,  which  rises  in 
lat.  16°  81'  S.,  Ion.  73°  IC  W.,  not  fer  from 
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tbe  sources  of  the  river  Gamana,  in  a  lake  rit- 
nated  between  spurs  of  the  mounttuna  of  Cay- 
Uoma.  It  flows  N.  for  a  short  distance,  then 
N.  N.  W.  for  about  IBB  m.,  receiving  several 
other  streams,  to  its  junction  with  the  Man- 
taro  in  lat.  12°  S.,  and  from  that  point  b  known 
as  the  Tambo  as  well  as  the  Apnrimac.  Hence 
it  flows  first  N.  E.,  then  N.  N.  W.  for  more 
than  four  degrees  of  latitude  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Urubambo,  and  they  unite  and  form  tbe 
Ucayale  in  laL  8°  80'  8.,  Ion.  78°  24'  W.  Tho 
ApurimBo  and  the  Tlrnbamba  collect  the  moist- 
ure of  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior  of  Peru, 
and  are  among  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  tbe  former  being  sometimes  reckoned 
ils  sonrce. 

AQVl  (Lat  water),  a  favorite  prefix  of  the 
old  alchemists  to  various  fluid  mixtaree,  as 
agva/ortu,  now  called  nitric  acid ;  aqva  regia, 
the  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  ns«d 
to  dissolve  gold,  the  king  of  the  metaU,  now 
called  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  nitro-chlorhydrio 
acid;  agya  vita,  now  alcohol.  AgvaKarin« 
is  an  old  name  ^ven  to  a  fine  variety  of  beryls 
from  the  oolor  resembling  the  green  of  ae* 
water. — The  aqva  of  the  pharmacopoeia  oon- 
dst  of  water  holding  volatile  or  naeona  snb- 
stances  in  solution.  Those  whi^  receive  a 
name  from  some  volatile  vegetable  subatanco, 
as  aqua  einnami>mi  or  ag^ta  eampkcra,  cmtwn 
very  much  less  of  the  active  ingredient  than 
the  corresponding  tinctures. 

Aqm  TOFilTA  (Ital.  ae^va  della  Tefimina\  a 
secret  poison  employed  m  Italy  dnnng  tbe  Ut- 
t«r  part  of  the  iTtb  century,  snd  aaid  fa)  have 
been  inyented  by  a  woman  named  Tofana,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  who  lived  fbr  a  time  in  Paler- 
mo, and  subsequently  in  Naplw,  where  she  ex< 
ercised  her  criminal  art  on  a  large  scale.  Her 
cnstomers  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  yonng 
wives  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  their  hnsbuida; 
and  when  the  number  of  mysterious  deathsabont 
the  year  1SG9  at  last  aronaedsiospidon,  a  secret 
society  of  young  married  w  (nnen  w  as  diaeovered, 
presided  over  by  a  creature  called  U>  Spara,  who 
nad  learned  the  art  of  poisoning  tram  Toflnia. 
La  Spara  and  several  others  were  ezecnted. 
Toftoa  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  the  dat«  and 
mannerof  her  death  arenncertt^n.  According 
to  Labat,  a  French  traveller,  about  1709  she  was 
seized  in  a  convent  in  which  slie  had  taken 
refuge,  and  having,  on  being  tortured,  confessed 
600  poisonings,  she  was  stranded  in  prison.  On 
the  other  hand,  Keysler,  a  Qerman  traveller, 
says  he  saw  her  in  prison  at  Nt^les,  a  little  old 
woman,in]7S0.  The  poison  was  put  np  in  snail 
phials,  labelled  "  Manna  of  Bt.  Nicholas  of  Ban," 
withanimageof  the  saint  on  one  side.  Increiu- 
ble  and  contradictory  accounts  are  given  o[  its 
nature  and  efiects ;  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
was  essentially  a  strong  watery  solntion  of 
arsenic  obtained  by  long  boiling.  The  use  of 
anoh  an  ariicle,  even  in  the  doee  of  five  or  ax 
drops,  frequently  repeated  for  a  length  of  tinte, 
would  cause  death  with  many  of  the  symptoois 
ascribed  to  the  aqua  Tofana. 
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A(UIUU!fSj  or  Sjtnruutiltm,  a  eeot  of 
ascetics  in  tne  earlj  Ohristiaa  chnroh  who, 
from  Bcmples  agsinat  the  obu  of  wine,  were 
in  the  habit  of  oonaecrating  water  for  sacra- 
mental puiposefl.  It  was  founded  in  the  2d 
centm-f  by  Tatian,  a  disciple  of  Jnslin  Martyr. 

AltMUDH,  or  l^iaTlTarliH,  a  terra  applied  to 
oeitaia  artificial  arrangements  for  the  exhibi- 
tion and  Btad;  of  liviitg  animals  and  plants  in- 
habiting either  fresh  or  salt  water.  To  Mrs. 
Power,  a  lady  of  French  desoentj  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  adopting  the  aqaanam  as  an  aid 
to  scientific  research.  This  intelligent  and  en- 
thnnastic  natoralisL  daring  the  year  18Sa,  be- 
gan the  Btady  of  tne  fishes  and  algie  off  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  by  transferring  thum  to  glass 
tanks  in  which  the  water  was  often  renewed ; 
and  this  renewal  or  revivification  of  the  water 
was  long  regarded  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  inmates,  it  being 
argued  that  as  the  air  is  contaminated  by  the 
breathing  of  animals  living  upon  the  surface, 
and  its  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  carbon 
fuiaushed  by  the  organic  body,  bo  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water  is  consomed  by  administer- 
ing to  animal  life,  and  the  gaseons  product  is 
not  only  unfit  for  longer  sustaining  this,  bat, 
unless  removed,  proves  fatal  to  it.  Bnt  anhse- 
quent  inrestigaUons  into  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  vc^table  and  animal  growth  have  de- 
termined that  it  is  the  office  of  plants  to 


that  the  subaqaeous  vegetation  fulfils  the 
office  in  preserving  the  parity  of  the  air  in  the 
water,  upon  which  depends  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mals it  contains;  and  that  this  balance  may 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  poisonous 
gases,  the  resolts  of  decomposition  and  decay,  it 
was  found  needful  to  add  certain  animals  which 
feed  on  decompotdng  vegetable  matter,  and  act 
as  the  scavengers  in  this  community.  Soch 
are  the  various  species  of  the  molluscons  ani- 
mals, as  the  snails.  It  is  alao  of  importance  to 
^uard  against  the  preponderance  of  animal  life 
in  these  artificial  tanks  or  Jars ;  for  although 
there  con  hardly  be  too  many  plants  for  t£e 
health  of  the  animals,  as  long  aa  they  grow 
healthily  and  do  not  decompose,  yet  an  ez- 
ceaa  of  animals  over  plants  will  disturb  the  bal- 
ance, and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer. Valit/teria  tpiralii,  varioas  species  of 
ehara,anaehaTUalima»trum,  itratiota  aloidtt, 
eallitricht  autunnalU  or  temalit,  ranuiieu- 
lu»  aquatilu,  and  rayriophyllum  apieatum  are 
among  the  fVesh-water  plants  adapted  to  this 
purpose.— The  fresh-water  aqnarinm  is  more 
easily  constructed  and  requires  less  skilful 
management  than  the  marine  tank.  It  should 
be  square  or  hexagonal,  as  curved  surfaces  dis- 
tort the  forms  of  the  inmates,  and  a  greater 
number  of  sides  increases  the  liability  to  leak- 
age. Where  metal  comer  posts  are  used,  they 
should  be  plated  if  possible,  as  the  oxidation 
of  the  metel  often  reanlts  disastronsly.  The 
glass  plates  should  be  held  in  poeitioa  by  hy- 
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dranlic  oranent ;  that  known  as  Scott's  is  highly 
recommended.  Where  putty  only  is  avwlable, 
it  should  be  painted,  the  tank  filled  with  water 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  then  oarefnllj  cleaned 
before  receiving  the  fishes  and  plants.  The 
bottom  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  on  inch 
or  more  with  well  washed  river  sand,  and  its 
sorface  tiiiokly  strewn  with  pebblesj  clay  or 
mould  should  be  avoided,  botL  because  of  the 
vegetable  germs  it  may  contain,  and  because 
its  frequent  disturbance  by  the  fish  renders  the 
water  turbid.  The  use  of  tastefully  arranged 
rockwork  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty ;  but  rocks 
containing  meUllio  substances  should  be  re- 
jected ;  and  where  shells  are  used,  they  should 
first  be  well  soaked  or  calcined  in  order  to 
destroy  all  organic  matter  contained  in  them. 
In  constructing  these  arches  or  columns  Fort- 
land  cement  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
some  point  of  the  structure  should  project 
above  the  water  level.  Thus  arranged,  iJie 
tank,  which  should  be  at  least  12  inches  deep, 
may  be  filled  with  fresh  spring  or  river  water 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  occupation.  Such  fresh-water  plants 
as  the  bvtomut,  nt/mphaa,  and  alitma  should 
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have  their  fibrous  roots  extended  and  gently 
imbedded  in  the  sand,  with  a  layer  of  pebbles 
to  keep  them  in  position.  All  river  plants  that 
bud  and  root  from  points  on  the  Bl«m,  as  ana- 
eharU,  mnvneuIiM,  callitriehe,  and  eharOf  can 
be  rused  by  securing  them  in  tufts  to  the  sandy 
bottom  by  a  light  layer  of  pebbles.  There  are 
certain  plants  which,  in  addition  to  beauty  of 
structure  and  vigorous  growth,  are  of  great 
service  as  oxygen  producers ;  such  are  the  na- 
limieria  tpiTalii,  water  thyme  (anaehari*  al- 
lijuutrum),  with  the  flowering  water  crowfoot 
(raaiateulv*  aqnatilU),  milfoil,  and  slarwort. — 
Though  the  stocking  of  the  aquarium  depends 
largely  upon  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  yet  cau- 
tion is  needed  as  to  the  number  and  habits  of 
the  inmates.  A  young  pickerel  only  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  has  been  known  to  devour  26 
minnows  in  a  week.  For  general  interest,  the 
stickleback  takes  the  lead  among  the  fishes, 
and  for  beauty  the  gold  fish,  tench,  gudgeon, 
perch,  minnow,  and  Pmssian  carp  all  flourish, 
with  snails  and  mnssels  as  puriners.  Where 
the  proper  balance  is  not  easily  maintained 
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and  the  renewal  of  the  water  ia  difficult,  it 
ma?  be  revivified  hj  dipping  ont  and  pouring 
back  in  a  small  stream  from  a  proper  height. 
Ah  in  the  marine  tank,  an  eicess  of  sunlight  is 
apt  to  enconrage  the  growth  of  a  minute  green 
fnngoB,  beudes  undul?  elevating  the  tempera- 
ture, which  should  range  hetween  40°  and  60° 
F. — The  marine  tank,  owing  to  its  greater 
range,  and  the  extreme  Benaitiveneas  of  its  ani- 
mals and  plants,  requires  more  constant  and 
careful  management.  Aaamleitahouldbemore 
shallow.  To  Mcnre  this,  and  alao  ohtdn  saffi- 
cient  depth  of  water  for  fish  and  hardy  planta, 
a  tank  baring  its  back  and  two  ends  opaque  has 
been  succeasfnllj  adopted,  in  which  case  these 
may  be  of  the  same  matenal  as  the  bed  plate — 
marble,  alate,  or  well  seasoned  wood.  Tlie 
ftont  is  of  glass,  and  the  bottom  an  inclined 
plane  ridng  from  the  lower  comer  in  front 
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to  above  the  water  level  behind ;  on  this  rest 
the  rock  and  shell  work.  The  triangnlar  space  : 
between  the  front  and  this  plane  may  be  filled  i 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  with  sand  and 
gravel,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  same  among  the  | 
rocks  and  shells  above.  The  purpose  of  this  { 
sloping  floor  is  to  afford  the  anemones,  actjnie,  | 
&c.,  which  move  seldom  and  slowly,  to  ap- 
proach the  snrface  and  recede  irom  it  at  pleas- 
ure. Marine  plants  purify  sea  water,  as  freah-  : 
water  planta  pnrify  freah  water.  The  difficul-  \ 
ties  of  maintaining  the  balance  are,  however, 
greater  in  sea-water  artificial  tanks  than  in  i 
fresh-water ;  bat  by  care  in  selecting  seaweeda, 
avoiding  those  which  are  large  and  throw  off 
much  matter  from  their  sorface,  and  not  over- 
crowding the  water  with  animal  life,  tanks 
containing  marine  aquatic  animals  and  plants 
can  be  easily  managed.  Species  of  porphpra, 
chondrut,  erupvt,  iridea  edulit,  and  the  delet- 


itria  are  recommended. — Where  vegetation  Ii 
only  needed  for  the  prodnction  of  oxygen,  MrJ 
Shirley  Hibberd,  the  author  of  a  nseful  hand- 
book on  the  aquarinm,  recommends  the  en- 
couragement of  confervoid  growth;  and  where 
sea  water  is  nsed,  the  germs  contained  in  it 
will  soon,  nnder  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
snn,  develop  into  a  vigorous  and  aerviceable 
vegetation.  This,  together  with  certain  ani- 
mucnles  that,  contrary  to  mle,  are  also  oxy- 
gen producers,  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  detdred  balance.  The  absence  of 
direct  sunlight  and  the  presence  of  the  bueei- 
nutn  or  sea  snail  both  serve  to  keep  in  check 
that  fnngons  or  mncoos  growth  wnich  woold 
otherwise  obstruct  the  vision.  The  fishes  and 
crostaceous  and  molluscons  animala  ehoold  be 
introduced  by  degrees,  with  proper  r^ard  to 
maintaining  uie  doe  balance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Those  which  appear  to  thrive 
best  are  minnows,  aticklebacka,  shrimpa,  small 
lobsters,  hermit  crabs,  eels,  and  star  fiahea. 
The  paUlla  or  limpet,  purpura  or  whelk,  the 
top,  the  winkle,  and  Beveral  Tarieties  of  erepi- 
dula  also  do  welL  The  more  delicate  tea 
plants,  with  the  varions  forms  of  actinin, 
shoald  be  secured  if  poauble  attached  to  their 
native  bed,  as  removal  from  it  is  hazardous. — 
The  best  porition  for  either  tank  is  between  or 
at  the  Nde  of  windows,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
direct  rays  of  the  snn.  Marine  animals  end 
plants  are  extremely  aensitdve  to  atmoimherio 
changes,  and  the  salt  water,  which  should  not 
vary  far  from  60°  F.,  should  also  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-02S  at  this  temperature.  As  in 
the  fresh-water  aquarium,  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  habita  and  tastes  of  the  inmatea,  lest  the 
stronger  overcome  the  weaker.  All  save  the 
fishes  may  be  best  transported  in  damp  sea- 
weed, care  being  taken  to  pack  securely  and 
tranafer  rapidly.  Where  sea  water  cannot  be 
obtdned,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  81  parts, 
Epsom  aaltf  7  parts,  chloride  of  magnesium  10 
parts,  and  chloride  of  potassium  S  parts,  may 
be  dissolved  in  pure  water  tintil  its  gravity 
reaches  1-028  at  60°  F.  The  animals  should 
be  fed  twice  a  week  with  finely  cut  fresh  mus- 
sels, oyaters,  or  raw  beef;  and  in  case  of  the 
raolln^B,  actinia,  &c.,  the  food  shonld  be 
brought  within  reach  by  means  of  a  small 
glass  rod.  Becayed  vegetation  or  putrid  ani- 
mal matter  must  be  quickly  removed.  When 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  limited,  the  fishes  will 
approach  the  surface  often  to  breathe.— The 
first  aquarium  having  for  its  aim  the  instruc- 
tion 01  the  people  was  erected  in  the  gardens 
of  the  zodlogical  society.  Regent's  park,  Lon- 
don, in  1853.  It  was  made  up  of  S5  glass 
tanks,  6  feet  in  length  and  SO  inches  in  depth 
and  width,  lining  the  interior  of  a  crystal 
building  60  by  25  feet.  The  succees  of  this 
effort  prompted  the  crystal  palace  aqnanom 
company  to  erect  their  building,  which  waa 
opened  to  the  public  Aug.  32,  16T1,  at  Syden- 
ham. This  mammoth  aquarium  with  its  ad- 
juncts ia  nearly  400  feet  long  and  70  broad. 
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It  ia  Bitnatod  at  the  northern  end  of  the  palace, 
and  is  one  story  high,  with  a  reservoir 
beneath  the  main  saloon  containing  S0,000 
gallons  of  sea  w&ter,  and  the  tanks  above 
30,000  gallons— in  all,  100,000  gallons,  weigh- 
ing 1,000,000  lbs.  Sgbt«en  tanks  with  plate- 
gloss  fronts  range  along  the  hO.  ot  the  grand 
saloon,  «eparat«a  from  the  wall  by  a  narrow 
passage,  and  a  row  of  21  shallow  tanks,  the 
inmatea  of  which  are  held  as  a  reserve  force. 
To  the  right  are  two  sniali  rooms  with  9  shal- 
low tanks  each,  in  which  the  view  is  from 
above  only;  here  the  light  is  better  snited  to 
the  growth  of  the  sensitive  rhodoaperms  (red 
algte).  The  18  large  tanks  range  in  capacity 
from  4,000  gallons  in  the  centre  to  iOO  on  the 
ends  of  the  line.  The  water  ia  eterated  from 
the  main  reservoir  through  double  sets  of  tuI- 
canized  robber  pipes,  and  discharged  into  the 
two  central  tanks  at  an  arerage  rate  of  6,000 
gallons  an  honr,  the  stream  diverging  north 
and  south  and  pflsaiug  through  the  main  line 
into  the  reserve  and  side  tanks,  and  thence 
retoming  to  the  reservoir.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  simple  fall  of  water  from  one 
tank  to  another  in  steps  of  from  8  to  6  inches 
in  height  in  the  series  1  to  18,  other  streams 
of  water,  mixed  with  great  qoantities  of  ^r  in 
minnte  bubbles,  are  driven  from  the  mun  pipe 
into  all  the  tanks  with  force,  tbrongh  jeta;  so 
that  myriads  of  such  bubbles,  controlled  by 
stopcocks,  are  forced  in  a  state  of  fine  division 
(resembling  falling  sand,  or  steam)  nearly  or 

aait«  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  and 
ins  the  fluid  is  charged  with  as  much  atmos- 
pherio  ur  as  it  will  take  ap  in  open  vessels. 
liie  qnantity  of  seaweed  necessary  to  decom- 
poae  the  poisonous  carbonic  aoid  gaa  evolved 
irota  the  animals,  which  could  not  be  effected 
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by  mechanical  a^tation,  is  grown  upon  the  rooki 
of  the  aquarium  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 

? lores  of  olgte  existing  invisibly  in  the  water, 
hese  tanks  contain  at  present  95  distinct 
forms  of  marine  life.  A  desoriplion  of  tliis 
work  appeared  in  "Nature,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  469, 
There  are  extensive  aquaria  in  the  principal 
oontineatal  cities  of  Europe,  those  of  Naples, 
Brussels,  and  Berlin  being  the  largest — For  in- 
structions as  to  the  management  of  the  aqua- 
rium,  Gosse's  "  Handbook  of  the  Marine  Aqua- 
rium "  (London,  1864),  and  Hibberd's  "  Book 
of  the  Aquarium"  (London,  ISSd),  are  safe 
and  servieeable  guides.  See  also  Rossmfiss- 
ler's  Dot  S&mica*»graqaarium  (Leipsic,  1651). 
AltDEDtlCT  (lAt  aqim,  of  water,  and  dueUit, 
a  channel ;  formerly  spelled  aquadtict),  a  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  water,  or,  in  the  more 
general  aoceptatton  of  the  word,  a  structure 
raised  above  the  surface,  upon  which  water 
condnila  are  laid.  Methods  of  supplying  water 
which  do  not  include  such  structures  are  com- 
monly colled  water  works.  The  nse  of  these 
conveyances  for  water  to  snpply  citjee  may  he 
traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period  in  Persia 
and  in  Judea.  The  "pools  of  Solomon,"  near 
Bethlehem,  wore  three  lai^e  reservoirs  con- 
nected with  each  other,  from  which  water  was 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  6  m.  distant  One  of 
these  pools  was  582  ft.  long,  and,  at  an  aver- 
age, about  180  wide.  Jerusalem  is  still  sup- 
plied with  water  front  them  through  a  tO-inch 
earthen  pipe.  In  Egypt  and  Babylonia  simi- 
lar works  were  constructed  in  very  early  ages. 
Enough  remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of 
Carthage  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  of  these  great  works;  upon  it  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  of  Zeups  were  con- 
veyed through  an  arched  conduit  6  A.  wide 
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and  4  ft  deep.  The  whole  length  wm  10  m. 
Tbe  ruin  here  illustrated  is  that  of  aa  arcade 
near  Undena,  composed  of  1,000  arches,  many 
of  which  were  over  100  ft  in  height  In  its 
OOOstTDction  hydraulic  cement  waa  largely 
nsed,  which  is  at  present  so  solid  that  a  single 
piece  over  100  feet  in  length  has  fallen  from 
the  top  witbont  being  broken.  The  andent 
city  of  Mexico  va»  snpplied  with  water  by 
tbe  aqaednct  of  Chapiutepec,  bnilt  by  Mon- 
tezoma,  and  carried  acroea  the  take  npon  a 
causeway.  Bnt  no  aqneducta,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, equal  in  length  or  In  expense  of  labor  those 
constructed  by  tiie  incaa  oi  Peru.  To  irrigate 
their  sterile  soil,  they  bron^t  water  from  the 
reserToirs  of  the  mountains  several  hundred 
miles  off.  The  aqueducts  passed  along  the  pre- 
cipitous udes  of  the  Andes,  penetrating  some 
by  tunnels  wwked  throngh  the  solid  rock  with- 


out iron  tools,  and  crossing  chasms  npon  walls 
and  arches  of  solid  masonry.  The  condait  was 
constructed  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  which 
were  closely  fitted  together  without  cement. 
The  works  have  long  unce  fallen  to  ruina — 
The  Romans,  however,  exceeded  all  other  na- 
tions, sninent  and  modem,  in  the  constrnctioii 
of  these  works.  A  treatise  D«  Aguaduttibtu 
Vrbit  Soma  was  written  by  the  consnl  SeitDs 
Julius  Frontinns,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
aqueducts  under  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  re- 
fers to  nine  different  aqueducts,  which  brought 
into  the  city  daily  28,000,000  cubic  feet  of  pore 
water.  The  nnmber  of  these  was  afterward 
increased  to  24,  some  of  which  had  several 
channels  placed  one  above  another,  aadeit«nd- 
in^  many  miles.  They  were  built  on  a  grade 
of^  regular  descent,  winding  aronnd  the  bills 
or  penetradng  them  by  tunnels,  and  in  the  low 
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Icveb  supported  on  arches,  which  sometimes, 
as  in  the  New  Anio,  extended  for  6^  m.  in  one 
continued  series,  many  of  the  arches  more  than 
100  ft.  high.  The  whole  lenrth  of  this  aque- 
doct  was  over  6E  mile!*.  The  Aqua  Uartis, 
which  extended  88  miles,  contained  nearly 
7,000  arches.  The  oonduita  were  constrncted 
In  brick  or  in  stonework  lud  in  cement.  There 
were  numeroDs  openings  for  ventilation  and 
cisterns  for  collecting  the  sediment,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  the  water  was  very  pure.  The 
Aqua  Julia  and  Aqiia  Tepula  were  conveyed 
into  the  city  upon  the  same  stmotnre,  though 
at  a  higher  level.  The  Aqna  Clandia  took  its 
rise  38  m.  ftom  Rome,  and  approached  it  by  a 
circnitons  route,  being  led  nnder  ground  86)^  m. 
and  along  7  m.  of  cnt  stone  arcades  of  sufBcient 
height  to  snpply  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  capacity 
of  ^1  the  aquedncte  was  wonderful  in  proportion 
tothe  population.   Strabos^dtiiatwnolerivers 


flowed  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  mnsi 
have  been  supplied  daily  to  a  popnlation  of 
1,000,000,  or  about  812  imperial  galTons  to  each 
individnol.  This  is  aboat  ten  times  the  supply 
from  the  three  aqueducts  at  present  in  uset 
The  Romans  built  other  aquedacts  also  in  their 
provinces,  some  of  which  exceeded  in  grandeur 
those  which  snpplied  the  capital.  That  of  Hetia 
(Metz)  in  Belgic  Gaul  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able.  Extending  across  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
selle, it  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  river  Gorse 
to  the  city  in  snoh  quantity  that  &om  it  basine 
were  filled  in  which  mock  naval  engagements 
took  place.  The  ruins  of  this  great  work  still 
remain.  There  may  also  be  cited  the  aquedncta 
of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  of  Antiooh,  of  Sego- 
via in  Spain,  and  of  Constantinople.  The 
aqueduct  of  Antioch  was  supplied  from  Beit  eU 
Ma,  e  m.  distant    The  iUnatration  jpven  is  that 
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of  &  portdon  of  one  of  the  main  bridgea,  700  ft. 
long  and  200  ft.  high.  ThoiiKh  soUdIr  built,  it 
ia  yet  the  mdeat  example  of  Roman  woric,  and 


Aqnednet  of  AsOMh. 
oontraate  rtrangelj  with  the  bridge  of  the  aqne- 
dnct  of  Ntmea,  or  Pont  dn  Gard,  acroRs  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  Hare  were  led.    This 
bridge  spanned  the  vaUej  of  the  river  Oard 
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by  a  triple  row  of  archee,  the  first  six  having  a 
BpaD  of  60  ft.  each;  above  these  were  12  simi- 
lar ones;  while  the  upper  row  was  composed 
of  36  smaller  arches  arranged  as  in  the  illnstra- 
Uon,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples'of  Roman  architecture.  In  1740  the  en- 
S'aeer  Pitot  bailt  a  roadway  beside  this  aone- 
lot  and  level  witli  its  lowest  tier  of  erchea. 
The  aqneduct  of  Spoleto  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
One  of  the  bridges  is  810  ft.  long,  and  the 
main  arches  are  240  ft.  high.  This  work 
remung  entire.  Though  the  Romans  oon- 
Bitmcted  their  aqaadaota  so  as  to  obtain  a 
gradual  deeceot,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
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not  compelled  to  do  so  from  ignorance  of  other 
methods.  Prof.  X<eslie  obtained  a  lead  pipe 
supposed  to  have  been  nsed  at  the  baths  of 
Caracalla;  and  Delorme  states  that  the  waters 
from  Mount  Pila  crossed  three  valleys  through 
inverted  syphons.  The  water  was  collected 
in  a  reservoir  upon  one  hQl  and  ctindact- 
ed  through  nine  lead  pipes  8^  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  l-i^r  in.  thicK  down  the  hillside, 
thence  along  an  arcade  60  ft.  high,  and  np  the 
oppoeite  slope,  where  it  was  dischai^ed  into  a 
second  reservoir.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lead 
alone  nsed  i«  these  three  inverted  ayphona 
would  now  be  worth  t2,S00,000.  In  modem 
aquedacta  the  system  of  gradBol  descent  is  only 
partially  followed,  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  ad- 
mitting of  frequent  changes  In  the  inclination. 
— In  the  reign  of  Louis  AlV.  an  aqueduct  of 
vast  expense  was  conatmcted  for  supplying  Ver- 
sailles with  water.  The  bridge  of  Maintenon, 
built  for  supporting  this  aqneduct,  is  about  4,400 
ft.  or  j-  of  a  mile  long,  upward  o(  200  ft.  high, 
and  is  constructed  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  343 
in  each  tier,  and  of  a  span  of  60  ft.  The  aqua- 
duct  for  supplying  HorseiUes  is  ft  canal  60  m. 
long.  It  passes  throngh  several  chains  of  lime- 
stone mountains  by  45  tunnels,  the  united  length 
of  which  is  8^  m.,  and  acroea  a  ravine  S  m. 
from  An  by  a  structure  of  masonry  262  ft.  high 
and  1,287  ft.  long.  The  quantity  of  water  that 
flows  through  it  is  198,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  Lisbon  aqueduct,  completed  m  1788,  is 
about  8  leagues  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  of 
its  course  dbs  been  excavated  through  hills; 
but  near  the  city  it  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley 
for  a  length  of  2,400  ft  by  several  bold  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  260  ft.  and 
a  span  of  116  ft. — The  Croton  aqueduct  of  New 
York  surpasses  all  modem  constructions  of  thla 
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kind  in  exl«nt  and  magnificence.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1S42,  having  been  five  years  in  bnild- 
mg;  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Jervis,  chief  engineer.    The  whole  expense, 
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fnclnding  (1,800,000  for  distribatdng  pipes, 
and  amoimta  paid  for  right  of  waj  and  other 
incidental  charges,  was  $10,376,000.  Includ- 
ing commissiona  and  interest,  the  whole  cost 
was  $12,600,000.  The  whole  length,  from  its 
source  at  Croton  river  to  the  distribnting  reser- 
Toir  on  Gth  avenue  tmd  40th  street,  is  40)  m. 
On  this  line  are  16  tanuels  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  6,841  (t.,  and  cut  mwnlj  tbrongh 
gneiss  rock.  A  large  part  of  the  open  catting  is 
also  rock  work.  A  dam  constrncted  across  the 
Croton  river  raised  the  water  40  feet,  and 
formed  the  Croton  lake,  which  covers  about 
400  acres.  This  is  the  collecting  reservoir,  and 
contains  with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  of  water  000,000,- 
000  gallons.  A  new  collecting  reservoir  is 
(1878)  in  coarse  of  constrnotion  at  Boyd's  Cor- 
ners, Fntnam  county  to  be  formed  by  building 
across  the  west  branch  of  the  Croton  nver  a 
dam  700  ft  long  and  of  safficient  height  to  se 
care  a  storage  capacity  of  3  000  000,000  gal 
loos,  flooding  over  800  acr«s  ot  land.    From 


the  dam  to  the  Harlem  river,  nearly  88  m.,  the 
aqnednct  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement, 
arched  over  and  under,  6  ft.  9  in.  wide  at  the 
bottom  (this  being  the  chord  of  an  arc,  the 
versed  mne  of  which  is  9  in.),  7  ft.  6  la.  at  the 


springing  line  of  the  arch,  and  8  ft.  6^  In. 
high;  area  of  cross  section,  6Sf  eq.  ft.  la 
rock  tunnels  the  roofing  arch  is  dispensed  wiUi, 
though  the  bottom  and  »des  are  as  here  de- 
scribed and  illnstrated.  Its  capacity  is  eqnal 
to  lie,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  InclinatJon 
U  1-1088  ft.  per  mile,  or  83-92  ft  in  the  88 
m.  The  velocity  of  the  water  is  1}  m.  an 
hour.  Across  Harlem  river  the  aqnednct  is 
carried  upon  the  High  bridge  in  two  cast-iron 
pipes  of  8  ft.  diameter,  and  one  wronght-iron 
pipe  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  recently  laid  over 
the  former.  The  lower  pipes  are  12'S9  ft. 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  10  ft.  below  the  aqnednct 
on  the  B.  aide.  While  the  bridge  was  building, 
the  water  was  conveyed  in  a  8-foot  iron  pipe 
down  one  bonk  of  tbe  river  and  up  the  oUier, 
and  the  original  intention  was  to  have  had 
th  B  for  the  permanent  plan.  Objections  being 
raised  that  the  pipe  would  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  and  restrictions  being  im- 
posed by  the  state  legislature  as  to  ita  nse,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  build  a  bridge  with 
archea  80  ft  wide  and  openings  100  ft.  high, 
to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  bridge,  as 
now  completed,  is  1,460  ft.  long,  with  8  arches 
m  the  river  of  the  required  span,  and  7  others 
on  the  banks  of  GO  ft.  span.  The  whole  height 
of  the  bridge  above  high-water  mark  is  116 
ft  There  are  two  receiving  reservoirs  in  the 
Central  Park,  known  as  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  former  covers  an  area  of  86  acres  and  has  a 
capacity  of  160,000,000  gallona;  the  latter  lOO 
acres,  with  a  capacity  of  1,080,000,000  gallons. 
From  these  reservoirs  to  the  distributing  res- 
ervoir, a  distance  of  2}  m.,  or  directly  into  tho 
oity,  the  water  is  conveyed  in  two  lines  of  iron 
pipeSOin.,  twolines89in.,  andoneline4Sin.  in 
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diameter.  The  capiicitj  of  this  dUtribntiiig 
reservoir  is  20,000,000  gallons.  It  is  a  rtone 
Btractore  45  ft.  bigh  sbore  the  alfeeta,  and  426 
ft.  gqnare  at  the  top,  covering  a  little  more 
than  four  acres.  The  hwher  sections  of  the 
tslaod  Ij'ing  north  of  Manhattan  valley  are 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  and  lower  lately 
erected  on  the  high  ground  near  lT3d  street, 
between  10th  avenue  and  the  saaeduct.  The 
water  for  the  supply  of  this  hign  service  res- 
.  ervoir  and  the  Etdjaeent  tower  tank  is  for- 
nished  by  two  pumping  engines  stationed  near 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  nigh  bridge.  (See  Wa- 
TBB  WoBKB.)  In  1871  the  average  duly  de- 
mand was  SS,000,000  gallons,  which  is  taken 
mainly  from  the  distribating  reservoir  and 
conveyed  throogh  the  city  in  840  m.  of  iron 
pipe  ranging  in  diameter  from  4  ft.  to  4  in. 
— The  oitiea  of  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  Oily  re- 
ceive their  water  snpply,  the  former  from  sev- 
eral ponds  from  8  to  14  m.  distant,  and  the 
latter  from  the  Passaic  river,  6  m.  distant  In 
both  casea  the  water  enters  the  city  upon  such  a 
level  as  to  require  the  use  of  pumping  en^es 
for  ita  diatribntiou.  For  the  plan  and  capacity 
of  these  en^nea,  as  also  of  tliose  in  operatioD 
at  the  fiunoDs  Fairmoant  water  works,  Phil- 
adelpliia,  see  Watbb  Wobes.  The  aqnedaot 
which  snppliea  the  city  of  Boston  leads  from 
Coobitoate  lake  to  the  receiving  reservoir  at 
Brookline,  a  distance  of  14im.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  it  is  a  conduit  of  brick  mason- 
ry. Over  the  valley  of  Charles  river  is  a  line 
of  iron  muns,  and  in  Newton  and  Brookline  are 
two  tunnels.  The  brick  conduit  winds  by  ir- 
r^^Iar  corvee  along  the  country,  and  is  of  each 
on  elevation  as  admits  of  the  work  being  most- 
ly beneath  the  natural  surface.  Tlie  brick- 
work is  8  in.  thick,  liud  in  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, the  section  of  the  conduit  being  that  ot 
an  egg,  the  larger  toA  down.    Tlie  greatest 
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width  is  6  ft.  and  the  extreme  internal  height 
ft  ft.  4  in.  This  aqneduot  is  everywhere  cov- 
ered by  at  least  4  ft.  of  earth,  and  nowhere  ad- 
mits of  a  paseage  nndemeatb,  eicept  by  cul- 
verts at  the  crossing  of  Charles  river  and  at  a 
bridge  over  a  valley  in  Needham.  The  two 
80-inch  iron  pipes  cross  the  river  upon  a 
(tone  bridge  at  a  level  71  ft.  above  low-water 
mark.  The  whole  length  of  each  pipe  is  979 
ft.  The  tunnels  are  in  porphyritio  rock  of 
great  hardneea,  one  3,410  and  the  other  1,160 
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ft  in  length.  The  dty  of  Washington  is  sup- 
plied with  water  throogh  an  aquednct  con- 
Htrected  by  the  national  government,  18  m. 
long,  leading  from  the  Potomac  falls  to  the 
receiving  reservoir  at  Oh^n  Bridge.  On  the 
line  of  this  work  are  11  tunnels  and  S  bridges; 
the  chief  of  these,  over  Oabin  John  creeic,  is  a 
stone  structure  100  ft.  hich  and  having  a  single 
span  of  230  ft.  The  whole  coet  of  the  work 
exceeded  ^,000,000.  The  Chicago  lake  tonnel, 
throogh  wbioh  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
are  led  into  that  city,  was  commenced  March 
17,  1664,  and  completed  under  the  supervision 
of  city  engineer  £,  F.  Chesborongh,  March 
8,  1807.  (S««  Tdhnsl.)— Though  lie  Croton 
aqnedoot  is  at  present  the  greatest  work  of  its 
kmd  in  the  United  States,  others  have  been 
projected  which,  if  brought  to  socDesafiil  com- 
pletion, will  far  surpass  it.  Among  these  is 
the  plan  of  supplying  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  a  mountain  reservoir  of  great 
depth  and  purity,  located  upon  the  boundary 
line  i>etween  California  ana  Nevada,  and  dis- 
tant from  San  Frandsco  aboot  160  m.  It  is 
also  now  proposed  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
from  Idike  George  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  distance  of  over  200  m.,  the  conduit  to 
be  of  sufficient  taze  to  supply  the  many  ciUes 
and  villages  along  the  route. — In  addition  to 
the  structures  mentioned  above,  there  are  nn- 
merous  bridges  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
cancJs  across  rivers  and  valleys.  The  first  of 
these  canal  aqaedacta  boilt  in  Eneland  was 
constructed  by  the  arohitect  Brindley,  under 
the  eupervision  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater. 
Upon  It  the  Lancaster  canal  crossed  we  river 
Lune.  It  was  composed  of  0  arches  of  72  St, 
span  each,  with  an  average  height  of  6S  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  crosses  the  valley  of  Kelvin  upon 
on  arcade  somewhat  higher,  tiioogh  of  not  so 
great  length  as  that  across  the  Lune.  The 
Pont-y-Cysyllte  aqueduct  conveys  the  waters 
of  the  Ellesmere  canal  across  the  vale  of  Uan- 
gollen  in  Wales.  This  bridge  is  1,000  ft  lon^ 
bnUt  with  10  arches,  each  having  a  span  of 
46  ft  The  canai  level  is  126  ft  i&ave  that  of 
the  river  below.  In  the  United  States  there  ore 
many  structures  of  this  character,  those  on  the 
Erie  canal  alone  nmnbering  S2.  The  chief  of 
tikese  are  the  two  crossing  the  Mohawk  river, 
the  Richmond  aqueduct  over  the  Seneca  river, 
and  the  stone  arcade  acroea  the  Geneeee  at 
Rochester.  The  lar^  of  the  two  Mohawk 
bridges,  crossing  the  n  ver  at  a  point  14  m.  N.  W. 
of  AJbany,  consists  of  a  wooden  tmnk  resting 
upon  20  stone  piers ;  it  is  1,800  ft  long,  and  cost 
{381,000.  The  Richmond  aqueduct  is  a  beau- 
tiful stonA  structure  894^  ft  long,  the  water  • 
being  ^so  conveyed  in  a  wooden  tmnk.  For 
beauty  and  strength,  however,  the  aqueduct 
bridge  across  the  Genesee  river  at  Rdcheetej' 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  solid  atone 
structure  020  ft.  long,  supported  upon  8  cut 
stone  arches  of  63  ft.  span.  It  is  in  t^e  centre 
of  the  city,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  to  the 
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state  of  $600,000.  Gold  miniDg  in  California 
has  neoessitated  tbe  constniction  of  rnnniiig 
irooden  and  iron  aqueducts,  called  mining  ditch' 
es,  some  of  which  are  more  than  100  m.  long. 
KtUlU,  a  fortified  oily  of  Italy,  oapital  of 
the  province  of  Abraizo  Dlteriore  II.,  on  the 
Atemo,  6S  m.  S.E.  of  Rome;  pop.  about 
13,000.  It  was  bailt  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  itt  1240,  A-om  tbe  mina  of  the  ancient 
Amitornnni,  the  birthplace  of  Ballast.  It  was 
mnch  rodnoed  by  earthquakes  in  1888,  1708, 
and  1706.  It  has  a  large  number  of  churches 
and  monastio  homes. 

AoiiBB,  bom  ID 
Aagsbni^,  Aog.  7,  1488,  died  in  Saalfeld, 
Nov.  13,  1B60.  He  studied  theology  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  became  chaplain  of  Franz 
Ton  Siddngen,  and  in  IG19  was  imprisoned 
by  the  bishop  of  Au(i;sbiirg  for  preaching  and 
writing  in  favor  of  Lntheranism,  and  was  re- 
leased only  on  the  luterpoBition  of  the  qneeu 
of  Denmark.  He  passed  several  years  in  Wit- 
tenberg  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  in 
asdatiuR  in  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
His  publications  against  the  Interim,  Ckritt- 
liehei  £ed«nttn  a^  da*  Int«rim  and  Da4  In- 
terim illuminirt  (lS48-'9),  oansed  the  emperor 
to  offer  a  high  price  for  his  capture. 

UffXLElA,  a  village  of  the  Austrian  Coast- 
land,  circle  of  OOrz,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Adriatio  and  from  tbe  Italian  fhmtier.  Itoc- 
cnpies  a  portion  of  the  dte  of  ancient  Aqui- 
leia,  a  city  founded  about  182  B.  0.  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  E,  eitremity  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
as  a  defence  against  the  northern  barbarians; 
or  possibly  somewhat  earlier  by  the  Gauls,  in 
which  case,  however,  it  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  ft'Om  aquila,  an  eagle,  vrhich  appeared  as 
a  favorite  omen  to  its  founders,  ft  was  a 
powerM  military  post  in  the  time  of  Cssar. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
Roman  trade  with  Rhsatio,  Noricum,  Panno- 
nia,  Istrio,  and  Dalmatia,  roads  running  from 
the  town  into  those  conntries.  Maximin  laid 
siege  to  Aquileis,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt  to 
take  the  place,  he  was  Blain  byhia  own  soldiers, 
A.  D.  238.  In  452  it  was  taken  by  Attila,  and 
razed  to  the  ground ;  its  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  lagoons  on  which  Yenice  now  stands.  It 
was  Wierward  retaken  from  the  Hans  by  Nar- 
ses  and  partly  rebuilt.  It  was  an  important 
episcopal  see,  and  several  councils  were  held 
there.  The  bishops  of  Aquileia  assumed  in  the 
6th  century  the  title  of  patriarch,  and  for  sev< 
era!  centuries  carried  on  a  contest  with  the 
popes,  who  in  opposition  to  Aquileia  estab- 
lished the  patriarcnate  of  Grado.  The  patri- 
archate of  Aquileia  was  not  abolished  till  17G1. 
In  the  middle  sgea  the  place  gradnaily  dwindled 
down  to  a  stete  of  entire  insignificance. 

IQUIKIS,  n«MU,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the 
Latin  church,  sumamed  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
bom  according  to  some  anthorities  at  Aqnino 
te'  tbe  kiagdom  of  Nqiles  in  1224.  according  to 
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others  at  Belcastro  inl22fl,  died  at  the  Cister- 
cian abbey  of  Fossa  Noova,  in  the  Pontine 
marshes,  March  7,  1274.  His  father  was  count 
of  Aqnino,  and  allied  both  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage with  several  of  the  royal  families  of  En- 
rope.  At  an  early  age  he  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Casino, 
and  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the  university 
of  Naples.  From  the  first  he  showed  an  in- 
clination to  the  monastic  lifb,  and  in  124S  he 
received  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans.  His 
relatives  were  opposed  to  this  proceeding  and 
imprisoned  him  m  a  tower  of  his  fether's  castle, 
whence,  by  the  help  of  one  of  his  risters  whom 
be  had  converted,  he  escaped,  and  was  allowed 
to  resume  in  peace  his  convent  lifb.    In  coni' 

Eany  with  tbe  general  of  the  Dominican  order, 
e  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Atbertns  Magnus.  Tbe  nickname  of  Dnmb 
Oz,  which  his  fellow  stodents  gave  him  from 
his  rize  and  silence,  gave  occasion  to  his  master 
one  day  to  exclaim  when  the  promptness  and 
acuteness  of  his  answers  had  astonished  them 
all,  "  This  domb  os  wiil  give  such  a  bellow  in 
learning  as  all  the  world  shall  hear."  In  1248 
Thomas  was  appointed  to  teach  ethics  at  Co- 
logne; and  four  years  later  he  was  teachins 
theology  at  Paris.  His  school  was  throngoa 
with  students,  and  crowds  wtut«d  open  his 
preaching.  In  1261  he  was  recalled  by  Urban 
IV.  to  Italy,  and  became  a  constant  attendant 
and  friend  of  this  most  active  of  popes,  teach- 
ing in  the  more  important  places  of  central 
and  sonthem  Italy,  partionlarly  in  Naples, 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Lyons,  to  sustain  the  caose  rf 
the  Latin  against  the  Greek  churcli,  who)  he 
was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness.  Leas  than  fiO 
years  afterward,  in  18SS,  he  was  canonized, 
and  the  day  of  his  death  was  appointed  as  the 
day  of  his  festival.  He  is  ranked  with  the 
four  great  doctors  of  the  western  church.  Tbe 
worlfs  of  St  Thomas  have  always  had  high 
authority,  and  large  nee  is  still  made  of  them 
in  Catholio  theological  stady.  They  form  17, 
19,  and  20  folio  volumesjin  the  various  edi- 
tions from  1490  to  1746.  The  three  volnmee  of 
the  Summa  Thtologia  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  finished  compend  of  scholastic  divinity. 
— 8ee  "  Life  and  Labors  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,"  by  Roger  Bede  Yanghan  (3  vols., 
London,  1872). 

IQCITiNli,  tbe  southwestern  division  of 
ancient  Gaol,  situated  between  the  Garonne, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.  It  was 
the  smallest  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  Gaol, 
and  AngustuB,  in  order  to  eqnalize  it  in  some 
measure  with  the  other  two,  extended  its  fron- 
tier to  the  Loire.  The  tangosge,  institntirau, 
and  physical  conformation  of  the  Aqnitani 
were  ditferent  from  those  of  tbe  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul,  and  proclaimed  their  affinity 
vrith  the  Iberian  tribes  of  tbe  Spaniel  penin- 
sula. Aquitania,  or  Aqnitaine,  was  an  indepen- 
dent dnchy  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasties,  though  Charlemagne  reduodd 
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it  became  united  to  the  French  monarchj 
1187;  but  15  jeara  later  the  same  princees, 
baring  been  divoroad  from  Louii,  married 
Henry  Piantafenet  (afterward  Henry  H.  of 
England),  and  traneferrad  the  posaeflMon  of 
Aquitaine  to  her  new  hosband.  The  titie  to 
the  dnchy  was  disputed  by  England  and  France 
for  many  years,  bat  Charles  YII.  finally  re- 
nnited  it  to  the  French  crown  in  14C3.  In  the 
18th  or  14th  oentnry  the  name  became  cor- 
rupted into  Gnienne.    <^ee  Quibknb.) 

JJUBEUi  SnilKT.    BeeamiBT. 

tUMSaiffiE,  a  Und  c^  omameniatioo,  either 
sonlptored  or  punted,  which  was  at  first  a 
characteristic  of  Moorish  architectnre,  bnt  has 
in  modem  times  been  largely  used  in  decora- 
tions of  eTery  style.  It  conmsts  of  fantastic 
'linadona  of  fiowera,  fhiita,  branches — of 
it  any  graoafol  and  beautifal  objects  which 


nay  be  intertwined  with  one  another  in  a 
variety  of  fbrma,  or  in  constant  repetitions  of  a 
single  pattern.  The  Alhambra,  as  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  Uooriah  architecture,  is 


particiilarly  rich  in  arabesques,  and  those  here 
tllnstrated  are  taken  frqm  its  walla.  Bapbael 
employed  arabeaqnes  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Vatican,  and  of  late  years  Eantbnch  has 
often  used  them  in  treatso  painting;  while  in 
the  erdinary  decoration  of  rooms  and  buildings 
they  have  become  one  of  the  most  common 
methods  of  embelli^ment. 

lUWU,  lial^ecr,  or  AnkUr,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  m  the  eyolet  and  102  m.  E.  B.  E. 
of  8iva^  on  the  caravan  road  from  Aleppo  to 
Trebizond;  pop.  aboat  30,000,  cme  fonrth  of 
whom  are  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Tnrks  and 
Torcomana.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
dne  to  the  caravan  trade  and  to  the  cotton  in- 
dnatiT  of  the  Armenians.     Fruit  trees  mr- 


■Dcceasfnlly  cnltivated,  and  iron  ore  aboonds  in 
the  Borroonding  highlands. 
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UUBIi  (by  the  Arabs  called /«»'«(  el-Ar<A, 
the  island  or  peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  a  penin- 
Biila  forming  the  6.  W.  extremity  of  Asia,  be- 
tween lat.  13°  40'  and  84°  K.,  and  Ion.  83° 
80'  and  60°  E.,  bounded  N,  by  Palestine,  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  the  Euphrates,  E.  by  the 
Euphrates,  Perrian  gulf,  and  gulf  of  Oman,  8. 
by  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  struts  of  Bab-el- 
Uandeb,  and  W.  by  the  Red  sea,  the  golf 
of  Suez,  and  northern  Egypt.  It  is  about 
1,600  m.  in  length  from  near  Anah  on  the 
Euphrates  to  the  struts  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and 
000  in  breadth  from  Suez  to  Bassorah.  The 
B.  coast  is  1,200  m.  long.  Area  eetimated  at 
somewhat  more  than  1,000,000  >q.  m.  Its 
northern  limits  can  hardly  be  defined  with  ac- 
curacy, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  arid 
deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia  blend  into  each 
other  without  ahy  distinct  landmarks.  Burck- 
hardt  represents  the  boundary  as  extending 
from  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  near  EI- 
Arish  along  the  soathem  border  of  Palestine 
and  the  Dead  sea,  thence  winding  across  the 
Syrian  desert  to  Palmyra,  and  crossing  in  & 
Btrught  line  to  the  Euphrates  at  Anah.  The 
ancient  geographers  divided  Arabia  into  three 
parts.  Arabia  Petrsea  or  the  Rocky  occupied 
the  mountainous  tract  between  Palestine  and 
the  Bed  sea;  Arabia  Deeerta  or  the  Desert 
extended  eastward  and  southward  from  Fe- 
treaa  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gnl^ 
comprising  the  great  desert ;  and  Arabia  Felix 
or  the  Happy  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  These  divisions, 
however,  have  always  been  tmknown  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  The  modern  divisions 
are:  1.  The  Bahr  el-Tnr  Sinah  or  Sinaitio 
peninsula  of  Petermann,  the  EI-Hadjr  of  Von 
Hammer,  comprising  the  small  pemnsula  be- 
tween the  Uediterranean  and  the  two  northern 
arms  of  the  Red  sea,  and  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  Arabia  Petrsa  of  Ptolemy.  2. 
He^az,  or  the  land  of  pilgrimage,  commencing 
8.  of  the  above,  extending  along  the  Red 
sea  to  the  parallel  of  10°,  and  bounded  E,  by 
the  great  central  desert.  It  is  a  barren  dis- 
trict, connsting  of  sandy  plains  toward  the 
coast  and  rocky  hills  in  the  interior ;  the  inhab- 
itants depend  for  a  livelihood  mainly  on  the 
gains  from  Moslem  pilgrims.  Some  places,  as 
Wady  Fatimeh  and  Taif,  are  well  watered  and 
produce  grain  and  vegetables.  The  chief  com- 
mercial ports  and  cities  are  Jiddah  and  Yembo, 
and  the  two  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
are  also  in  this  division.  The  viceroy  of  Egypt 
is  nominally  the  ruler  of  this  territory,  but  the 
Beled  el-Haram  or  holy  land  proper,  including 
the  two  sacred  cities,  is  under  the  peculiar 
jurisdictionof  the  sherif  of  Mecca.  TheHowel- 
tat  Arabs,  a  fierce  and  dangerous  tribe,  control 
the  coast  from  the  26th  parallel  northward.  S. 
Yemen,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  Red 
sea  coast,  and  forming  port  of  Arabia  Felix.  It 
comprises  the  finest  and  moat  fertile  portion 
of  the  peninsula.  Toward  the  sea  the  soil  is 
scorched  rmd  barren,  bnt  the  interior  is  a  high- 
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land  <x>imti7,  of  pretnpitons  though  fertile 
hills,  and  a  health;  climate.  Its  extent  is  about 
80,000  gq.  m.,  and  it  b  governed  by  several 
petty  BovereignB  or  cLietb.  Its  principal  towna 
are  Sana,  Mocha,  and  Loheia,  and  it  ia  in  this 
province  that  the  celebrated  Mocha  coffee  ia 
raised.  The  Htrooghold  and  port  of  Aden,  an 
Ai,9iutio  Gibraltar,  now  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  is  in  this  diatriot.  The  Tebatna  la  a 
Bandy  t>e1t  extending  aiong  the  Bed  sea  nearly 
from  Akaba  to  Aden,  and  stretobing  backward 
to  the  inoontainB,  varying  in  breadth  from  30 
to  60  miles.  It  tiaara  many  marks  of  having 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
Tarions  marine  fossils  ore  to  be  foond  in  the 
soil.  As  the  «ea  gradnally  recedes  and  leaves 
the  corsl  banks  exposed,  these  are  soon  filled 
up  by  the  sands.  Thia  tract  is  of  no  servioe  to 
man;  it  contains  vast  strata 'of  salt^  and  the 
aandy  soil  is  wholly  incapable  of  onltivatioa. 
4.  Hadramant,  forming  the  great  aonthem  por- 
tion of  Arabia.  It  extendi  along  tite  Indian 
ocean  from  Ion.  46°  to  S4''  SO',  and  stretches  Ui 
into  the  interior.  The  monntains  on  the  coast, 
brown  and  bore,  rise  in  several  ranges  behind 
each  other  to  the  height  of  1,000  or  1,600  fbet, 


which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  cenb'al 
Arabia.  Hadramant  contains  about  SO  towns  ■ 
ita  harbors  are  Makalla,  Da£v,  Merbat,  and 
Hasek.  The  inhabitants  are  a  thriving  and 
commercial  people,  and  the  eonntry  was  for- 
merly famous  for  produdng  frankincense.  6. 
Oman,  oocnpying  the  tract  Tying  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  having 
fbr  ita  western  boandariea  the  diatrict  of  Ha- 
dramant and  the  great  central  desert  It  is  a 
very  monntainona  region,  and  toward  the  sea 

f resents  the  game  appearance  as  HadramauL 
t  ia  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  the 
moat  powerfol  and  eidightenea  of  whom  is  the 
imam  of  Mnscat,  as  he  ia  colled  by  English 
and  Americana,  bnt  whose  proper  title  ia 
saltan  of  Oman.  His  efforts  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  his  country  with  foreign  na^ons 
have  given  him  considerable  repntation.  He 
claims  the  greater  part  of  the  soacoaat  Be- 
tween Oman  and  Hasa  is  a  tract  called  Ue- 
naair  and  the  cape  of  Eatar.  This  portion  ia 
dreary,  son-scorched,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  bay  of  Bahr  el-Banat,  on 
which  it  borders,  contains  the  best  and  most 
copions  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Perman  galf^  and 
is  a  Bonroe  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 0.  £i-Hasa  or  Ahsa,  extending  ajong 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf;  lietween  Ea- 
tar and  Irak  Arab,  and  the  Enphrates.  It  is 
partly  monntsinooa  and  partly  level.  This  dis- 
trict ia  aubject  to  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, and  almost  all  the  apringa  are  warm 
with  a  alightly  snlpharons  taste,  and  the  rocks 
are  of  tofa  and  basalL  A  bath  was  built  at 
one  of  these  hot  sulphur  springs  and  frequented 
by  invalids  for  many  yeara;  but  when  the 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabees, 


Utej  destroyed  it  trtaa  superstitions  motives. 
The  prodnots  of  Hasa  are  fine  wool,  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  dates,  sngar  cane,  and  almoat  all 
the  leguminous  plants.  Cloaks,  shawls,  gold 
lace,  swords,  and  daggers  are  maaofactared 
here.  The  chief  towns  are  Ec^nf  and  Ealif. 
The  Wahabee  cbieftuns  have  greatly  redaoed 
the  commerce  and  manafactnrea  of  Haaa  by 
drafting  merchants  and  artiaans  into  their  army. 

7.  Nedjed  or  Ni^d,  the  central  and  largeat  of 
the  diviaions  of  Arabia,  is  traversed  from  N.  E. 
t«  B.  W.  by  a  range  of  moontains,  forming  a 
plateau  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  platean  ia  intersected  by  numer- 
ous fertile  valleys,  l>ordered  by  steep  and  often 
pracipitons  banke ;  in  these  are  built  tlie  villagw 
and  towns.  In  the  E.  part  of  this  re^on  iron 
ore  is  found  in  oonsiderable  qnantities ;  and  in 
the  west,  in  Jebel  Toweik,  are  both  iron  and  cop- 

§er.  The  best  breed  of  Arabian  horaea  is  pro- 
need  in  Nedjed.  Etyod  la  the  o^tal  of  the 
Wahabee  monarch.  Nei^ed  ia  separated  frtnn 
Hasa  by  a  tongue  of  the  Dahna,  the  great  deaert. 
The  monarch  or  chief  of  Ne^ed  has  subjected 
Hasa  on  the  east,  lower  Eaaim  on  the  northwest, 
and  the  surrounding  Bedouin  tribes.  The  pop- 
ulation (^  Kei^ed  and  Hasa,  including  the  B«- 
donin  tribes,  ia  computed  at  about  1,800,000. 

8.  Shomer,  consatiug  of  three  mountain  ranges 
running  K.  E.  and  B.  W.  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  Jebel  Aclja,  Jebel  Sohna,  and  npner  Ea- 
aim. These,  with  lower  Easim,  which  Delonga 
to  the  chief  of  the  Wahabees,  ore  s^tarated 
from  Nedjed  by  a  atrip  of  desert.  Between 
these  mountain  ranges  extend  broad  pUios 
covered  with  grass  and  sbmbbery,  whioh  afford 
eicallent  pastnrage  for  cattle.  Groin,  dates, 
and  other  fruits  are  raised  in  the  mountaina, 
and  water  can  be  fbnnd  almost  averywhere  by 
digging  a  few  feet  beneath  the  snr&ee,  HayeL 
the  capital,  ia  a  walled  and  (brtified  town  at 
about  20,000  inhabitanta  ntnated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  province.  It  boa  of  late  yean  dia- 
tinguiahed  itself  by  encouraging  commerce,  snb- 
dning  the  maraudiuK  Bedouin  tribes  around, 
and  rendering  travel  more  seonra.  Anothm' 
wide  enanse  of  sand  ties  between  Shomer  and 
Wady  Jowf  and  Wady  Serhon  on  the  north, 
the  former  a  fertile  valley  and  the  latt«r  & 
barren    sandy  depresaion.      Both   are  und^ 


West  of  Nei^ed  and  Bhomer  is  another  expanse 
of  desert  that  separates  these  two  districts 
from  HedJaz  and  Yemen.    The  more  habitable 

Earts  of  tne  Syro-Arabian  desert  are  ooonpied 
y  voriona  Bedouin  tribes — the  Bwx  Lam  on 
the  east,  and  the  Howdtat,  Sherarat,  and  the 
Edwan  (onoe  a  very  powerfid  tribe,  bat  now 
g^atly  rednoed  in  nnmbera)  on  the  weat. 
Von  Uammeradds  to  these  two  other  divimona; 
Esh-Bhehr,  or  Mahra,  E.  of  Hadramout  pn^r, 
a  dreary  re^on,  but  containing  some  well  cul- 
tivated and  well  inhabitod  districta,  and  occa- 
pied  bj  a  people  whose  language  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  modem  Arabic ;  and  El-Tama- 
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foah,  the  S.  £.  portdon  of  Ne<y«d,  bordering 
on  El-Uadjar,  Oman,  sod  the  great  desert.  The 
latter  has  been  de«gnated  above  as  tlie  district 
of  Katw  and  Menssir,  famous  fbr  its  pearl 
fiHherias. — The  8.  and  S.  E.  portions  of  Arabia 
condst  of  an  immense  waste  of  sandj  desert, 
the  Dahnaor  Robot  el-Kholy,  "the  abode  of 
emptiness,"  which  covers  abont  one  third 
of  the  entire  peninsula.  The  sands,  geaer- 
tiSj  at  a  reddish  color  and  thrown  np  into 
mounds  b7  the  winds,  present  to  the  e;e  the 
appearanee  of  a  fler;  sea  snddenlj  solidified. 
There  is  a  Terr  strong  resemblance,  in  almost 
«Terf  particalar,  between  the  Araiiian  desert 
and  the  AMoan  desert  of  Sahara.  Ophthalmia 
is  common  in  Arabia,  owing  probably  to  the  ir- 
ritation prodnced  npon  the  eje  by  the  glare  of 
the  sand,  and  its  ftlmost  constant  preeenoa  in 
the  atmosphere.  A  species  of  lepro^  known 
as  Arabian  elephantiasis  is  also  prevtuent,  and 
ta  attribnted  to  the  bad  qaality  of  food  and 
water.  The  plague  has  occasionally  visited 
the  coast,  bat  never  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior. A  remarkable  pnenoraenon  in  the  central 
portions  of  Arabia,  especially  those  bearing 
eridenoe  of  volcanic  action,  is  the  sand  gnl^ 
deeoribed  by  Baron  von  Wrede.  These  are 
large  pits  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  whitish 
impalpable  powder.      Von  Wrede   oast  into 


tbongh  of  con^derable  length,  instantiy  disap- 
peared.—Palgrave  is  of  opinion  that  the  water- 
shed of  central  Arabia  boars  &\>m  S.  N.  W.  to 
6.  S.  E.  between  Ion.  45°  and  46°  E.  and  lat.  29° 
and  24°  N.  Itsgreatestaltitade  is  behind  Jeli^el 
in  the  province  of  Sedejr  in  Ne<i]ed,  whence  it 
gradnally  declines  tjll  lost  in  the  southern  des- 
ert On  each  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  sonth 
also  Arabia  slopes  eoastward  to  the  Persian 
gnlf^  Indian  ocean,  and  Red  sea,  thongh  with 
eorae  local  interruptions.  The  Sinaitic  penin- 
anla  is  traversed  by  epnrs  from  the  Leoanon 
range.  Mt  Beir  and  Tar  Sinab  (snpposed  to 
be  Mt.  Sinai)  are  its  |>rincipat  Hnmmits.  Of 
the  man^  islands  which  bonier  the  coast,  the 
Bahrein  isles  in  the  Persian  gnlf  and  Boootra  in 
the  Indian  ocean  are  the  only  important  ones. 
Arabia  has  no  considerable  river.  Its  streams, 
taking  their  rise  in  the  mooutains,  lose  them- 
selves for  the  moat  part  in  the  sands,  or  form 
deep  ravines  called  by  the  natives  wadys ;  they 
reach  the  sea  only  when  swollen  by  ttie  rains. 
'  The  Sehan  and  the  Kebir  flow  into  the  Red 
sea;  the  Meitan  and  the  Hoaeira  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  Several  of  these  are  said  by 
recent  geographers  to  pnrstie  a  anbterraneoos 
course,  for  which  the  dense  clay  which  nnder- 
Hes  the  sand,  and  the  cavemons  limeatone, 
afibnl  facilities,  and  to  discharge  into  the  sea 
at  some  distance  IVom  the  shore.  A  recent 
German  traveller  relatea  that  at  certun  pdnts 


r  the  coast  the  sailors  would 
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board  with  their  goat  skins,  and  diving  down 
woald  bring  np  fresh  water  from  springs  below 
the  BDrfoce  of  the  sea.    In  many  parts  littie  or 
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no  rein  falls  thron^hoot  the  year.  On  the  W. 
coast  rtins  are  periodical,  oocarring  from  June 
till  September.  On  the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  on 
the  contrary,  they  occur  dnring  the  winter 
months. — In  the  desert  the  thermconeter  is 
generally  above  100°  F.  during  the  night, 
108°  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  coorse  of  the 
day  it  rises  to  110°  and  eometimee  higher.  The 
climate  of  Mecca  is  snltry  and  unwholesome; 
at  Medina  it  is  much  colder  in  winter  and  hot- 
tar  in  sammer.  At  Mocha  it  averages  from 
90°  to  95°  in  Jnly ;  in  Muscat  from  92^  to  109° 
daring  the  day.  In  Petnea  the  diverwty  is 
mnoh  greater,  the  moziraum  in  the  upper  re- 
gions being  75°  in  May,  and  in  the  lower 
country,  particularly  on  the  seaahore,  lOS"  b> 
10S°,  and  sometimes  110°.  In  the  desert,  near 
the  Euphrates,  Griffith  observed  that  it  rose  to 
183°  nnder  his  tent  and  to  1SS°  when  exposed 
to  the  son's  rays, — The  mooutains  consist  of 
porphyry,  jasper,  qnartz,  aandstone,  alabaster, 
basalt,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  minends 
are  bine  alabaster,  agates,  cameliana,  toarma- 
linea,  the  emerald,  the  onyx,  gypsnin,  s&itpetre, 
sulphur,  naphtha,  asphaltum,  iron,  lead,  and 
copper.  Gold  was  formeriy  obtained  in  Ye- 
men, hot  the  supply  has  long  been  exhausted. 
Mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  rock  salt  are 
still  worked. — Although  but  a  small  portion 
of  Arabia  is  susceptible  of  cnltivatiou,  its  vege- 
table prodnctions  have  always  been  greatly 
famed.  The  date  and  other  speoiea  <a  palm 
stod  the  oases  of  the  desert.  In  Yemen  the 
coffee  tree  yields  the  small  Mocha  berry.  The 
balm  tree  (amyru  opobaUamum),  which  fur- 
nishes the  fragrant  balm  of  Mecca,  the  aeaeia 
vera,  which  produces  the  gum  arable  of  com- 
merce, the  eauia  Jittula  or  purging  cassia,  the 
aloe,  and  the  olibanum  or  frankincense,  are  the 
most  valuable  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
durra  {torghvm  vulgare),  a  species  of  millet 
which  furnishes  the  chief  article  of  food 
to  the  village  Arabs,  the  sugar  cane,  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  rape,  lentils,  melons,  gourds, 
oranges,  lemons,  pears,  quinces,  apricota,  al- 
mtmas,  peaches,  grapes,  tamarinds,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  fonn  the  bnlk  of  the  other  prodnctions 
of  the  oonntry.  The  methods  of  agriculture 
adopted  by  the  Arabs  are  extremely  rude,  bnt 
owing  to  their  industry,  and  the  poroas  and 
friable  character  of  the  soil,  which  only  needs 
water  to  make  it  yield  abundantly  in  the  mora 
fertile  r^ona,  they  succeed  in  raising  very 
good  crops.  In  many  parts  of  Yemen  ploughing 
is  not  attempted,  but  the  gronnd  is  cultivated 
with  a  crowbar  and  hoe,  as  substitutes  for  the 
spade.  Throughout  nearly  tie  whole  country 
which  is  under  cultivation,  artificial  irrigation 
is  practised.  At  Muscat  wheat  and  barley  are 
sown  in  December  and  reaped  In  March, — The 
horae  is  soppoaed  by  some  to  have  originated 
her*.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary  are  na- 
tives of  the  Arabian  deserts.  The  ass  also 
orig^ated  in  this  country,  and  the  onager  or 
wild  aas,  thou^  perhaps  a  different  species, 
still  roams  in  the  deserts  of  Nedjed.    There  is 
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ft  race  of  oxen  with  a  hump  on  tlie  shoulders. 
The  broad,  thick-tuled  sheep  is  common,  bat 
its  wool  is  coarse,  and  its  aeeh  not  delicate. 
Among  wild  animals,  the  rock  goat  or  ibex, 
gazelle,  antelope,  &nd  jerboa  are  very  abnndant ; 
and  in  the  interior  the  hyena,  panther,  ounce, 
jackal,  wol^  fox,  wild  boar,  and  wild  oat  ex- 
ist There  are  man;  spedea  of  apes,  some  of 
which  oaose  great  damage  to  the  coffee  planta- 
tions  of  Yemen.  Among  rapscions  birds  ore 
found  one  or  more  species  of  the  eagle,  falcon, 
heron,  owl,  and  ostrich.  The  partridge,  guinea 
fowl,  and  pheasant  are  also  fomid  in  different 
districts  of  the  conntrj.  Fish  abound  on  all 
the  coasts,  and  on  that  of  Oman  the  pinna  ma- 
rtTia,  or  pearl  oyster,  is  fonnd  in  large  qnan- 
tities.  Reptiles  are  very  nnmerons,  inclading 
tortoises,  many  species  of  lizards  (some  of 
which,  like  the  mmril,  are  of  great  mz6,  and 
are  nwd  for  food),  serpents,  and  batrachiana. 
The  locDsts  ottem  destroy  the  crops,  and  many 
other  insects  inSlct  serioos  iiuury  upon  men  or 
animals. — For  many  centaries  the  Arabians  mo- 
nopolized, in  connection  with  their  neigh Irors  of 
Phoenicia,  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world ;  and  even  when  the  v  enetlana, 
Poitognese,  and  Dnt«h  had  entered  Into  com- 

Ktition  with  them,  they  still  retained  the  trade 
tween  India  and  Europe.  The  doubling  of 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portngneee  was 
the  signal  fora  rapid  decline  in  their  commerce; 
but  the  opening  of  the  overland  passage  to  India 
in  rec«nt  times  gave  it  a  new  impulse.  The 
principal  exports  of  Arabia  are  coffee  (mnch 
of  which  is  brought  to  Mascat,  Mocha,  and 
Jiddsh  from  Abysania,  Nabia,  and  Egypt,  and 
exported  thence  as  genuine  Mocha  coffee),  dates, 
gum  arabio,  myrrh,  aloes,  almonds,  balm  of 
Mecca,  frankincense,  some  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal dmgs,  and  piearls.  The  trafBo  in  pearls  is 
almost  entirety  in  the  hands  of  the  banians,  or 
Hindoo  merchants.  FroijiMusoat,wheat,  horses, 
raisins,  salt,  dried  fish,  and  dmgs  are  also  ex- 
ported. Arabia  receirce  from  Europe  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  firearms,  and  ganpowder; 
fhtm  Abyssinia,  slavea,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth, 
and  musk ;  ftom  the  £.  coast  of  AfHca,  gold, 
slaves,  aml>eT,  and  ivory;  from  Egypt,  rice, 
lentils,  sugar,  and  oil ;  ttcaa  Snrat,  linen ;  and 
fhnn  G^romandel,  cotton. — The  popnlation 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  fh>m  10  to  IG  millions.  The 
latter  is  proluibly  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  aa 
recent  explorations  demonstrate  that  the  in- 
terior contains  mora  fertile  lands  and  a  denser 
population  tlian  was  formerly  supposed.  It 
18  estimated  that  the  varions  races  and  tribes 
known  collectively  as  Arabs  comprise  nearly 
seven  eighths  of  this  population ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  Hindoos,  Turks,  negroes, 
Abysfflniana,  Jewa,  Persians,  and  FraultB.  Of 
the  settled  Arabs  there  are  many  distinct 
tribes,  difiering  so  much  in  manners,  habits, 
and  language  as  to  ^ve  the  impression  to  the 
traveller  that  they  originated  from  different 
stocks.  The  discoveries  at  several  points  in  the 


interior  of  Himyaritio  inscription^  and  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
the  interior  villages  called  Ebkili,  bearing  a 
much  stronger  analogy  to  the  Himyatltio  than 
to  the  Arabic,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 

Sartion  of  the  fixed  Arabian  population  are 
esoendanta  of  those  Hamitee  who  originally 
settled  in  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  fixed  Arabs  are  ,u  a  general 
rule,  and  especially  in  the  norOiem  parts,  in- 
dolent, improvident,  deceitftd,  treacherous,  and 
prone  to  robbery.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
are  eourteoos,  sociable,  easy  in  their  manners, 
and  intelligent,  and  the  lower  classes  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  a  corrMponding  grade  in 
more  civilized  countries.  The  Heconins  sre, 
probably  with  less  admixture  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  and  villages,  of  Semitic  race. 
They  speak  the  Arabic  language  with  great 
purity  and  force,  and  subsist  by  rearing  cattle 
and  by  plunder.  (8e«  BincmNS.) — Moham- 
modanism  or  Islaroism  is  the  prevalent  religion 
of  Arabia,  though  according  to  recent  travel- 
lers the  people  are  gener^y  lees  devout  and 
more  inclined  to  skepticiEm  then  those  of 
any  other  Mohammedan  country ;  and  among 
theinhabitantsofWsdyBoan,  slai^andpopn- 
Ions  valley  in  the  interior  of  Eadrsmant,  Von 
Wrede  found  traces  of  the  ancient  fire  worship ; 
while  M.  Arnaud  in  IMS  fonnd  among  the 
mountains  of  Yemen  many  Aratw  whose  rever- 
ence for  Hnd,  a  prophet  who  preceded  Moham- 
med and  who  cursea  him  and  his  followers,  was 
much  stronger  than  that  for  the  prophet  of 
the  Koran.— The  Arabs  claim  descent  from 
Kahtan  or  Joktan,  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  by 
Shem,  and  from  IshmoeL  lahmael,  according 
to  their  tradition,  was  prince  and  first  high 
priest  of  Mecca,  and  his  posterity  mled  the 
city  for  14  generations.  Joktan  or  Eahtan  was 
the  first  king  of  Yemen.  Bis  soccessora  reigned 
2,000  years  in  that  country.  Saba,  the  fourth 
after  him,  built  the  capital  and  called  it  after 
bis  name;  hence  the  Sabraana.  He  converted 
one  of  the  valleys  in  his  territory  into  a  large 
lake,  five  leagues  in  length,  by  constructinK  a 
mole  or  bank  across  its  lower  extremity.  The 
water  was  thence  conducted  to  the  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
lands  thus  irrigated  became  very  productive. 
Bilkis,  one  of  toe  queens  of  Yemen,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  was  the  famous  queen  of  Sheba 
who  visited  Bolomon.  From  her  designation 
queen  of  the  soutli,  and  the  description  of  her 

firesents  to  Solomon,  gold  and  spices,  there  ia 
ittle  doubt  that  Arabia,  and  Yemen  in  par- 
ticular, was  the  native  country  of  this  prin- 
cess, Tfie  French  traveller  T,  J.  Arnaud, 
who  visited  this  region  in  184S,  found  among 
the  ruins  abnndant  evidence  of  its  former 
greatness  in  the  masidve  blocks  of  stone 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  Himyaritic 
character,  and  in  the  mins  of  buildings  and 
temples  which  must  have  once  approached  in 
magnificence  those  of  Palmyra  or  Tadmor. 
Himyar,  the  immediate  successor  of  Saba,  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  the  TcFimder  of  the 
city  of  Iforeb,  And  to  hsTe  invented  the 
Eimjaritio  oh&raoters.  After  &n  inmidatioii 
caused  bf  the  banting  of  the  intraeDse  reser- 
voir built  by  Sftba  the  tribes  of  this  kingdom 
were  scattered,  and  were  not  aRaio  nnited  till 
a  centnry  later  under  Tobba  I,,  sbont  A.  D.  176. 
trnder  hiini  and  his  Bacceesora  Yemen  rose  to 
more  than  its  ancient  splendor.  '  Assad  Abn- 
karb  (220)  invaded  and  snbdaed  Tehama,  de- 
feated the  Tartars  in  Azerbljan,  plundered 
manj  cities  of  Khiva,  and  seems  to  nave  carried 
bis  arms  into  Bokhara.  Tobba  II.  in  307  in- 
vaded Hedjsz  and  besieged  Yathreb  (now  Ue- 
dina),  a  citf  inhabited  by  Jewish  refligees 
after  the  deetmction  of  Jemsalem.  While 
there  he  was  converted  to  Judaism,  and  on  his 
retorn  home  all  the  nation  embraced  the 
Uoaaic  faith.  DmiBwns  in  4fi0  was  a  i^ous 
persecntor  of  the  Christians,  and  is  said  to 
have  burned  20,000  of  tliem  in  a  pit  filled  with 
combustibles.  The  Christian  king  of  Abys- 
sinia sent  an  army  nnder  the  command  of  his 
son  Arayat,  with  orders  to  slay  every  Jew 
and  plunder  the  country.  Dnnawas  was 
routeo,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  and  the 
race  of  the  Himyaiite  princes  became  extinct. 
Arayat  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of 
Yemen,  and  the  Abjsainians  ruled  it  for  73 
years,  until  SeiC  a  descendant  of  the  Him- 

?untes,  obtained  from  OhosroSs,  king  of 
ersia,  an  army  with  which  he  wrested  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  Abyrainiana  He 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, to  whom  he  paid  an  annual  tribute.  After 
Seifs  assassination  by  an  AbysMnian  slave, 
Yemen  was  governed  by  Persian  satraps  under 
the  title  of  emirs  till  it  was  subdned  by  the 
lieatenants  of  Uohammed.- — Tbe  kingdom  of 
Eira  in  Irak  was  founded  by  some  of  the  dis- 
persed clans  after  the  inundation  in  Yemen. 
Nnman  I.,  about  A.  D.  400,  signalized  himself 
by  his  conquests  in  Syria,  building  numerous 
vessels  on  the  Euphrates,  and  auoming  the 
capital  with  palaces,  gardens,  and  hunting 
parks,  Numan  is  add  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  abdicated  the  throne 
to  Uve  in  retirement.  Mondar  II.,  who  reigned 
about  4Q8,  proved  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch  Kobad  in  his  succesafiil  inva^on 
of  tbe  Roman  territories.  Li  the  reign  of  Mnn- 
dar  V.  (SSa)  the  kingdom  of  Hira  was  invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  lieutenants  of  Uohainmed. 
Other  colonies  of  Arabs  migrated  northward 
Into  the  territorr  of  Damascus,  where  they 
founded  a  dynasty  of  kings  called  the  Gassa- 
idtes.  Several  small  principalities  existed  in 
those  districts  before  their  arrival,  tbe  chief  of 
which  was  the  tribe  of  Silh,  who  had  become 
converted  to  Christianity,  in  consequence  of 
wluch  the  Roman  emperor  invested  tnem  with 
the  government  of  the  Syrian  AralM.  These 
the  emigrants  (the  tribes  of  Aus  and  Ehasr^) 
expelled,  slew  many  of  their  petty  princes,  and 
established  their  own  sovereignty  over  these 
oonqnered  territories,  which  lasted  for  about 
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400  yean,  when  it  was  extinguished  bj  Mos- 
lem eonqnests. — The  Nabathiean  AratM,  or 
Ishmaelitea,  long  preserved  a  distinct  name  as 
a  nation,  asserting  their  independence  alike 
against  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  of 
tbe  Jews,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
"  It  was  extremely  difficult,"  says  Diodorns 
Sicnlus,  "  dther  to  attack  or  subdue  them,  be- 
cause they  retired  to  their  deserts;  and  if  an 
enemy  ventured  to  follow  them,  he  was  sure 
to  perish  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  for  the  wells 
were  only  known  to  themselves."  In  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires 
these  wild  tribes  remained  either  wholly  in- 
dependent, or  acknowledged  a  temporary  al- 
liance with  their  monarcns.  The  Hedes  and 
Persians  under  Cyras  and  Cambysea  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  friendly  understanding 
with  the  Nabathraans  to  secure  a  safe  passage 
intoEgypt.  In812B.  C.  Antigonua,oneof  the 
sucoessors  of  Alexander  the  Grea^  made  an 
UDSoccessfu!  Incursion  into  the  territoir  of  the 
Nabathfflans,  and  in  SIO  Demetrius,  his  son, 
invaded  them  again.  One  of  the  Ptolemies 
annexed  a  narrow  strip  of  Arabia  to  his  do- 
minions. In  2]B  Antiocnns  the  Groat  captured 
the  city  of  Rahbath  Uoab  and  subdued  several 
tribes.  After  that  the  northern  Arabs  were 
freqnenUy  Involved  in  wars  with  the  new 
Jewish  state,  and  fortified  several  cities  on 
its  border,  as  Bostra,  Medabah,  and  Hesbon. 
Several  Roman  proconsuls  of  Syria  undertook 
expeditions  against  them,  but  without  an; 
further  advantage  than  the  payment  of  a  trib- 
ute or  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. — lo 
the  reign  of  Angostns,  jElius  Gallns,  prefect  of 
Egypt,  undertook  bis  famous  expeditioo  into 
Yemen  at  the  head  of  10,000  Roman  legiona- 
ries, 600  Jews,  and  1 ,000  Fabathsans ;  60  ships 
of  war  and  130  transports  conveyed  these 
troops  down  the  Red  sea  under  the  guidance 
of  Syllias,  by  whose  treachery  numbers  of  the 
vessels  were  wrecked.  Gallns  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mariaba,  represented  as  the  capital  of  the 
Rahminites,  but  effected  nothing.  Other  use- 
less expeditions  followed.     In  A.  D.  883  the 


—A  new  eta  dawned  on  Arabia  at  the  birth 
of  Mohammed  (about  S70).  His  dootrinee 
soon  gained  a  firm  foothold,  and  Mecca  once 
conquered,  he  found  nearly  the  whole  penin- 
sula at  his  feet  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  Othman, 
and  Ali,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  turn 
under  the  titie  of  caliph  or  emir-el -mumenin, 
"  commander  of  the  faithful,"  carried  forward 
what  he  had  begun.  In  the  reign  of  Ati,  Moawi- 
yah,  governor  of  Syria,  cast  off  his  allegiance, 
was  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  western  provinces. 

Gnetrated  into  Hedjaz,  rednced  Medina  and 
ecca,  and  extended  tiis  concjuests  as  far  as  Ye- 
men. A  few  months  after  Ah's  death  the  sover- 
eignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Moawiyah,  the 
first  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiyades, 
who  neld  the  supreme  power  over  the  Moslem 
empire  till  A.  D.  750.    This  period  is  marked 
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by  internal  dissenriona  and  blood;  struggles. 
"WsUd  L,  one  of  this  line,  abolished  the  nse  of 
Hie  Greek  language  snd  charscters,  which  had 
hitherto  been  emplojed  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts, and  ordered  his  clerks  and  secretariea 
to  substitate  the  Arabic,  a  change  to  which 
vtty  probabl  J  we  owe  the  invention  or  at  least 
tiie  familiar  nse  ot  our  preaent  nnmeTioal  fis- 
nres.  To  this  dynastj,  which  ruled  for  neariy 
90  jeors,  succeeded  that  ot  the  AbbsMides, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from 
Gnfah  to  Bagdad,  and  held  sway  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Hohanunedan  conntriea  from  the 
6th  to  the  IStfa  centurj.  The  eubseqoent  his- 
tory of  Arabia  is  but  a  Hnooesaion  of  qoarrels 
among  ita  numerous  petty  chiefs,  except  the 
reform  movement  of  the  Wahabees,  a  secft 
fonnded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by 
Mohammed  ibn  Abd-el-Wahab.  (See  Waba- 
BKsa.)  InlSTOand  1671  a  rebellion  broke  out 
among  th«  Bedouins  in  Hec[jaz,  which  was  aap- 
preaaed  by  the  Turkish  troops. — See  "  History 
of  Arabia,"  by  A.  Cricliton  (Edinburgh,  1884), 
and  "Jonmey  through  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia,"  by  W.  G.  Palgrave  (London,  1886). 
ARUI IHMED  PlSBl.  (See  sapplement) 
ARABIC  LASCCASE  AKD  UTCKAITOK  The 
Arabia  belongs  to  the  aoathem  branch  of  the 
Semitic  fiamily  of  langnagea,  and  after  the  He- 
brew is  the  moat  important  member  of  the 
family.  The  other  members  of  the  sonthem 
branch  are  the  Himyaritio  and  the  Ethiopio. 
The  particular  dialect  which,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Koran,  became  the  stan- 
dard of  the  literary  language,  was  that  spoken 
in  the  central  part  of  Arabia,  in  Hecyaz 
and  Nedjed.  Partly  perhaps  because  of  ita 
sheltered  pomtion,  bnt  partly  also  because  of 
an  nnnsnally  strong  oonserratiTe  tendency,  the 
Arabic,  though  the  latest  of  the  Semitic  tan- 
kages to  acquire  historical  importance,  is  in 

,  Its  forms  the  most  archuo  of  all.  Nowhere 
else  are  the  inflections  so  fully  preserved,  and 
for  the  comparative  study  of  these  languages 

'  the  Arabic  is  of  the  first  importance.  In 
wealth  both  of  grammatical  forms  and  of  vo- 
cabulary it  is  equalled  by  few  languages,  and 
no  other  of  the  Semitio  family  approaches  ik 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  family,  the 
prevailing  triliteral  and  consonantal  charactei 
of  the  roots,  and  the  modification  of  the  radi- 
cal meaning  by  a  significant  change  of  vowels 
within  the  root,  appear  most  clearly  in  the 
Arabic  There  are  other  features  which,  if  not 
altogether  peculiar  to  it,  are  found  io  the  other 
dialects  only  in  a  rudimentary  or  fragmentary 
state.  Such  are  the  system  of  case  hidings 
and  the  so-called  "broken  plurals,"  that  is,  col- 
lective nouns  which  have  nearly  supplanted 
the  proper  plurals  formed  b^  means  of  termi- 
DatiouB.  The  number  of  derived  forms  of  the 
verb,  commonly  called  coi^ngations,  is  also  con- 
riderably  larger  in  Arabic,  each  verb  having, 
at  least  theoretically,  IE ;  and  the  mode  forms 
are  likewise  more  numeroos.  As  aa  instru- 
ment of  thought  the  Arabic  is  characterized 


by  great  flexibility,  delicacy,  and  precision. 
While  the  other  Sonitio  languages  have  only  a 
very  simple  syntaotical  structure,  unsuited  to 
tlie  expression  of  any  but  the  more  obvious 
relatioDx  of  thought,  the  Arabic  lias  an  e:iten- 
sive  philosophical  literature.  The  external  his- 
tory of  tlie  Arabic  is  remarkable,  furnishing  in 
many  respects  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin. 
It  has  taken  poaBostdon  of  nearly  the  whole 
field  formerly  occupied  by  the  Semitic  family. 
It  has  also  spread  over  the  whole  north  of 
Africa,  and  in  central  Africa  It  is  still  aggres- 


planted,  it  has  strongly  impregnated  the  lan- 
guage! with  which  It  has  come  in  contact 
The  Turkish  and  Persian  have  borrowed  from 
it  nearly  one  half  of  their  vocabularies,  the 
Hindostani  bnt  little  less,  the  Hindi  and  Malay 
qnit«  largely.  The  languages  of  weatem  Eu- 
rope have  felt  ita  inHuence,  the  Spanish,  as  was 
natural,  most  strongly.  Elsewhere  it  is  to  be 
traced  mainly  in  the  presence  of  various  scien- 
tific and  technical  terms,  such  as  algebria,  at- 
ehemp,  atimutA,  nadiT,  cipher,  alcohol,  elixir, 
V><tga*ine.  A  glossary  of  words  of  Arabic  der- 
ivation found  m  Spanish  and  Portuguese  has 
been  published  by  Dozy  and  Engelmano  (2d 
ed.,  Leyden,  1869) ;  in  French,  by  Pihan  (Pari^ 
1661);  in  Dutch,  by  Dozy  (Leyden,  1867). 
The  literary  Arabic  has  during  its  whole  his- 
tory remained  almost  withoat  change,  and  the 
various  dialects  now  spoken,  when  we  consder 
the  long  period  (12  centnriea)  and  the  wide 
territory  which  they  cover,  show  remarkably 
little  divergence  either  from  tlie  literary  lan- 
guage or  from  each  other.  They  differ  from 
the  written  language  mainly  in  the  frequent  i 

loss  of  final  vowels,  and  witii  them  of  inflec- 
tions of  the  noun  and  verb,  which  they  served  I 
to  distinguish.  Phonetic  decay  has  reached  i 
about  the  same  stage  of  progress  in  the  AraUe  . 
now  spoken  that  we  find  in  the  Biblical  He-  I 
brew.— The  Arabic  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Estrangelo,  or  Olo  Syriac,  and  more  re- 
motely from  the  Phanicion,  and  was  introduced 
not  more  than  a  century  before  Uohammed. 
It  no  doubt  consisted  originally,  like  the  Es- 
trangelo,  of  S2  characters,  which  number  was 
afterward  raised  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks 
to  26.  Like  all  the  Semitic  alphabets,  it  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  essentially 
consonantal.  The  vowel  ngns,  written  above 
and  below  the  line,  are  a  later  invention,  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Abul-Aswad,  the  earliest 
Arab  grammarian,  who  died  in  688.  These 
vowel  and  diacritical  signs  were  first  applied 
to  the  Koran,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  to  which  the  previoua  ambiguous 
mode  of  writing  bad  given  rise.  The  Arabic 
system  of  vowel  notation,  unlike  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac,  is  strictly  etymological.  Only  the 
fmidamenttd  vowels  a,  i,  u,  long  and  short, 
and  the  diphthongs  aitj  at,  are  written,  although 
IB  speaking  several  mWrmediate  vowels  are 
heara.  Both  in  mannsoripts  and  in  printed  tezta 
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the  vowel  rignB  an  frequently  oniitt«d  either 
wholly  or  tn  part.  There  are  sever&l  forms  of 
Uie  Arable  ctiarBctor,  of  which  the  Onfic,  bo 
called  from  the  city  of  Gofafa,  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  early  grammatical  schools,  was  the  Rrst 
to  gain  geoeral  cnrrenoy,  though  from  an  early 
date  the  nttkhi  or  copy-hand  was  in  nse,  and 
since  the  IDth  oentnry  haa  been  the  prevuJing 
form.  Of  the  remuning  forme,  some,  as  the 
Uoghrebine  or  Moorish,  have  a  local  oarrenoy, 
and  others  are  employed  for  special  uses.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  has  gained  a  wide  TOgoe  Iw- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  langaage,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Persian,  Afghan,  Hindostani, 
Turkish,  Malay,  and  in  quite  reoent  times  by 
the  Berber  and  other  Afrioaa  dialects.  The 
original  defects  of  the  alphabet  are  serionsly 
anravated  when  it  is  applied  to  langosgea  of 
different  families. — Orammar  was  the  first  of 
the  soieuoes  onltivated  by  the  Arabs,  the  special 
motive  being  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  text 
of  the  Koran ;  and  though  it  soon  reached  the 
Ihnit  of  lie  development  among  them,  it  always 
remaned  a  favorite  study.  The  earliest  gram- 
tnatioal  work  which  has  been  preserved  is  that 
of  Sibawalh,  ahont  T80 ;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries, 
is  the  Alfiya  (so  called  because  composed  of 
1,000  verses)  of  Ibn  Malek,  who  died  in  12T3 

i Arabic  by  Dieterici,  Leipsic,  18B1 ;  Arabic  and 
'renoh  by  De  Saey,  Paris,  1833).  Of  those 
by  Enropean  scholars,  the  best  are  by  De  Sacy 
(3d  ed.,  Paris,  1881)  and  Ewald  (Leipsio,  1831- 
'3).  Among  grammars  devoted  to  the  spoken 
idioms  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canasin 
do  Pereeval  (Paris,  1830),  Uarcel  (on  the  Afri- 
can dialects  generally,  2d  ed..  Pans,  1869),  and 
Piban  (dialect  of  Algiers,  Paris,  1851).  Of  the 
Dative  dictionaries,  the  chief  ore  the  SOiali  of 
Al-Jaahari  (died  about  lOOT) ;  the  LUan  el- Arab 
of  Ibn  Mokarram  (died  1813) ;  the  Kdmilt  of 
Firusabadi  (died  1414),  containing  60,000  words 
(printed  at  Calcutta,  1617,  and  at  Oairo,  1864) ; 
and  the  Tb?  el'Ardi,  an  enormous  compilation, 
of  which  tbefdmtJtformsonlyaboat  a  seventh 
part,  mode  at  Oairo  in  the  last  century.  The 
materinls  of  the  large  Arabic-English  lexicon 
of  Lane,  now  in  progress  (Parts  i.  to  iii.,  Lon- 
don, 18G3-'T),  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  Among  the  other  Enropean 
lexicographers,  the  chief  are  Golius  (Leyden, 
1653)  and  Freytag  (Ilalie,  1B30-'3T).— The 
Arabs  have  produced  a  literature  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  after  large  reductions  from  the  es- 
traragant  estimate  sometimes  put  upon  it,  a 
veiy  nigh  value  mnst  still  be  allowed  it  It 
commences  with  poetry.  The  oldest  remains, 
in  which  however  the  obaracteristio  form  and 
Etyle  of  Arabic  poetry  appear  already  folly 
developed,  go  back  about  a  oentnry  before  Mo- 
hammed, with  the  Koran  a  new  era  begins 
in  literary  as  well  as  in  palitica)  history.  The 
Koran  was  to  the  orthodox  believer  not  only 
the  rule  of  faith,  bnt  also  the  highest  authority 
in  law,  the  perfect  model  in  point  of  style — not 
simply  inspired,  bat  uncreated  and  eternal  Un- 


der the  Ommiyade  dynasty  of  Damasoua,  what 
there  was  of  literary  activity  was  concentrated 
munly  on  the  Koran,  the  establishing  of  the 
text  and  interpretation,  and  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  traattions  of  the  prophet.  Ttie  fol- 
lowing century,  under  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of 
Bsgdad,  Al-Mansour,  Haroun  al-Rashid,  Al- 
Mamoon,  and  Motassem,  was  the  most  fiourish- 
ing  period  of  Arabic  literature.  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  Boience  were  introduced,  ro^nly 
through  the  agency  of  Syrian  Ohristians,  and 
through  the  medium  of  ^anslations,  mode  for 
the  most  part  not  directly  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  the  Syriao.  Law,  history,  and  geography 
were  cultivated,  schools  and  libraries  estab- 
lished, rewards  bestowed  on  poets  and  scholars. 
In  this  patronage  of  literature  the  princes  of 
the  Ommiyade  dynasty  in  Spain,  e^>ecially 
Hakem  II.  (981-978),  were  worthy  rivals. 
After  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  the  Mongols  in 
1258  the  literary  spirit  gradually  declined,  and 
for  the  lest  three  centuries  little  has  been  pro- 
duced bnt  commentaries  on  the  older  literature, 
and  some  works  of  an  eneyclopedio  character. 
The  field  in  which  the  Arabs  have  shown  most 
originality  is  nnquestionabjy  poetiy,  and  ita 
golden  age  was  the  century  before  Mohammed. 
Of  the  poems  of  this  period,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  seven  Moallakdt,  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  bnt  doubtful  tradition, 
because  they  were  "suspended"  in  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  an  honor  bestowed  on  such  as  carried 
off  the  prize  in  the  poetJcal  contests.  They 
have  been  frequently  published,  both  toother 
(Arabic  by  Arnold,  Leipsio,  ISfiO;  English  by 
Sir  William  Jones)  and  separately.  One  of  the 
seven,  Amrnlkais  (German  by  R&okert,  Stutt- 
gart,  1S43),  holds  a  first  place  among  all  the 
Arabic  poets.  Three  others  deserve  to  rank 
with  these,  Nabiga.  Alkana,  and  Al-Asha;  the 
first  two  pnblished  by  Ahlwordt  in  "Divans 
of  Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets  "  (London,  1870). 
Specimens  of  many  other  early  poets  are  found 
in  the  Hamdta  of  Abu  Temam  (Arabic  and 
LatJn  by  Freytag,  Bonn,  1828-'4T ;  German  by 
Rdekert,  Stuttgart,  1846) ;  in  the  HamOta  of 
Bobtori,  and  in  the  Kildi  el-AgMni  of  Ali  of 
Ispahan  (Arabic  and  Latin  by  Kosegarten,  vol. 
L,  Greifswald,  1840).  Motanebbi,  about  the 
middle  of  thelOth  century  (Arabic  by  Dieterici, 
Berlin,  1861;  Germanby  Von  Hammer,  Vienna, 
1824),  is  the  greatest  of  the  poets  after  the  ad- 
vent of  Mohammed.  Arabic  poetry  is  almost 
exclusively  lyrical.  Epio  and  arftmatio  poetry 
they  have  not,  and  the  rhymed  treatises  on 

Kammar  and  other  proeuo  sulyeots  can  hardly 
classed  with  didactio  poetry.  In  proverbs 
Arabic  literature  is  rich,  and  several  collections 
made  by  native  authors,  chief  among  which  ia 
that  of  Meidani,  have  been  published  by  Frey- 
tag (Arabic  and  Latin,  Bonn,  I838-'48),  and  a 
smaller  collection  by  Burckhardt  (Arat^c  and 
English,  London,  1880).  The  Matamat  of 
Hariri  (Arabic  by  De  Sacy,  Sd  ed.,  Paris, 
1847-'53i  English  by  Preston,  London,  1660) 
is  a  collection  of  amusing  adventures,  narrated 
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with  much  graoe  and  skill  in  most  srtfuDT' 
rhymed  prose,  interwoveo  witb  ahort  poems. 
It  has  b«en  admirably  imitated,  rather  than 
tratLHlated,  in  Oermau  hj  Bttckert  (Stattgart, 
1887).  The  romanoe  entitled  "  Adventares  of 
Antar,"  of  which  abont  a  third  part  has  been 
truulat«d  by  Hamilton  (4  vols.  Svo,  London, 
1820),  IB  a  charmiaglj  drawn  piotnre  of  Arab 
life  before  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
fitmoDS  collection  of  tales  known  as  the  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  or  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  is  of  nntcnown  date  and  authorship. 
It  was  first  made  known  in  £nrope  about  the 
end  of  the  ITth  centnry  by  Antoine  Galhmd, 
who  was  employed  by  Colbert  to  collect  MBS. 
in  the  East.  The  copy  of  the  Arabic  MS. 
brought  by  Galland  from  Syria  contained  a 
marginal  note  dated  1684,  and  fhim  interna! 
evidence  the  middle  of  tiie  IGth  century  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  period  of  the 
oomposition  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  tales 
were  eridently  borrowed  by  the  writer  from 
older  autbora,  and  Von  Hammer  identifies  at 
least  the  plot  and  some  of  the  atones  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  with  an  earlier  collection 
in  Persian,  o^ed  Hezar  Afxmeh  (Arab.  E^f 
Khurafek,  "  The  Thousand  Fanoifm  Stories  "). 
An  excellent  translation,  with  elaborate  critical 
and  illustrative  notes,  was  made  in  England  by 
Lane. — Theology  and  law  among  the  Arabs,  as 
in  the  East  generally,  were  very  closely  connect- 
ed, both  resting  on  the  common  foundation  of 
the  Koran.  But  the  Koran  being  contradictory 
on  some  points,  silent  on  many  others,  and  alto- 
gether without  order  or  system,  recourse  was 
had  first  to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Mohammed ;  next  to  the  decisions 
of  the  imams  or  lef^timate  successors  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  early  caliphs ;  and  where 
these  failed,  to  analogical  reasoning.  Of  the 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  the  moat  esteemed 
is  that  of  Beidhswi  (published  by  Fleischer, 
Leipsic,  1844-'8) ;  and  of  the  colleotions  of  tradi- 
tioD8,thatofBokhari(Krehl,  Leyden,  1862-'8). 
Sharastani  gives  a  view  of  the  many  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  into  which  Islam  was 
divided  (Arabic  by  Cureton,  London,  lS43-'8; 
German  by  HaarbrOoker,  HaUOj  18B0-'51). 
The  great  schism  is  that  which  divides  the  Sun- 
nis,  Uie  orthodox  party,  who  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  traditions  and  decisions  above 
mentioned,  from  the  Shiahs,  the  followers  of 
Ali,  who  r^ect  many  of  them.  Ilielatter  sect 
prevuls  chiefly  in  Persia.  There  are  four  lead- 
ing schools  among  the  Sonuis,  all  regarded  as 
orthodox,  and  called  after  their  founders  the 
Hanefito,  Malekite,  Shafiite,  and  Honbalite. 
They  agree  intheirgeneral  principles,  but  differ 
in  various  detail^  and  all  date  from  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  The 
Hanefite  code  jprevails  in  India  and  Turkey ;  the 
Malekite  in  Africa,  except  E^ypt.  In  Egypt  the 
generally  recoi  ved  authority  js  the  Shafiite  code, 
but  the  courts  are  Hanefite,  the  cadi  being  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  fourth  or  Hanbalite 
school  has    little  influence.    The  most  cele- 


brated digest  of  the  Haneflte  code  is  tba 
Rida^a,  translated  into  English  by  Honulton 
(Calcutta,  1701);  another,  the  Multaha  ai- 
Abhrtir,  trandated  into  French,  is  contained  in 
D'Ohsson's  Empirt  Ottoman  (Paris,  1787- 
1B20).  The  oolleations  of  decisions  are  also 
weighty  authorities.  One  of  them,  the/bCawa 
AUmjir,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  An- 
rungzebe,  was  printed  in  Calcutta  (B  vols.  4to, 
1S28-'S6),  and  a  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
law  of  sale  has  1>een  translated  into  English 
by  Baillie  (London,  IBCO).  The  chief  authority 
on  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  Sire^iya,  was 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  (CaloQtta, 
17B2).  A  compendinm  of  the  Maleldte  code 
by  Khalil  ibn  Ishak  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Perron  (Paris,  184d-'6S);  another 
of  the  Shafiite  code,  by  Abu  Shqja,  has  been 
pabUahed  by  Ke^zer  (Arabic  and  French, 
Leyden,  1869.) — Oi  historical  works  the  num- 
ber is  very  large  (Hadji  Ehalfa  ennmeratee 
1,800),  and  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
countries  and  periods  embraced  in  the  Moham- 
medan dominion  are  very  full  and  valuable,  bnt 
outside  of  this  meagre.  In  style  they  ore  for 
the  most  part  mere  chronicles,  seldom  riang 
to  a  comprehensive  survey  or  attempting  to 
trace  the  deeper  historical  connections  of 
events.  It  is  a  common  habit  of  the  writ«rB 
to  quote  largely  from  their  authorities,  and 
this  makes  amends  in  part  for  the  absenoa  of 
anything  like  historical  criticism.  The  foBow- 
ing  are  some  of  the  more  important  works  that 
have  been  published,  beginning  with  general 
historiee :  Abnlfeda,^utortaJfusJn»Ma  (Ara- 
bic and  Latin  by  Beiske,  fi  vols.  4to,  Copen- 
hagen, 1T89-'S4),  and  Hittoria  AnUmjuUmica 
(Arabioand  Latin  bv  Fleischer,  I«ipslc,  1681); 
Masudi,  "Historical  Enoyclopndia"  (Arabic 
and  French  by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  vols,  i.-vi^ 
Paris,  1861-71;  English  by  Sprenger,  London, 
184),  vol,  i.  only);  Tabari,  "Annwa"  (Arabic 
and  Latin  by  Kosegorten,  Greif^wald,  1 8Sl-'68) ; 
Ibn  al-Athiri,  "Chronicle"  (Tomljerg,  tJpsala 
and  Lund,  1861  et  m?.);  Ibn  Koteiba,  "Mannal 
of  History"  (WOstenfeld,  GOttmgen,  1850); 
Ihn  EtEiktaka  (Ahlwardt,  Gotha,  1860);  and 
Hamza  of  Ispuian  (in  Arabic  and  Latin  by 
Rasmnasen,  Copenhagen,  1817).  Histories  irf 
the  early  oonqoests :  At-Beladori  (De  Goqje, 
Leyden,  1868-'7),  and  A!-Wakidi,  "Moham- 
med's Campaigns"  (Calcutta,  1856).  "Con- 
quest of  Sjna ''  (Lees,  Calcutta,  1864),  "  Con- 
^uest  of  Mesopotamia  "  (Arabic  by  Mordtnuum, 
lerman  by  Niebuhr,  Hamburg,  1847).  His- 
tories of  particular  countries;  Al-Mokkari,  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Spanish  Araba 
(Arabic  by  Dozy  and  others,  Leyden,  1866-'61; 
English,  with  omission  of  the  parte  relatsng 
to  literary  history,  by  De  Gayangos,  Lon- 
don, 1841-'3);  Ibn  Adhori,  AtVica  and  Spain 
(Dozj.  Leyden,  184S-'51);  Ibn  Abi  Zer,  .^n- 
naUs  Jiegvm  MauretanuB  (Arabia  and  Latin 
by  Tomherg,  Upsala,  1848-'6;  French  by 
Beaumier,  Paris,  1860);  Makriri,  "History  rf 
the  Mameluke  Sultans  "  (French  by  Qoab^m^re, 
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Paris,  1835-7),  "History  of  the  Gopte" 
(Arabic  and  Gorman  hy  WtLrtenfeld,  OCttin- 
gen,  1845);  Ibn  Tagbri,  annals  principallj 
of  Egypt  (Jnjnboll  and  Hntthea,  Leyden, 
1853-^1);  a  collection  of  chroniclea  hj  vari- 
ima  writers  relating  to  the  city  of  Uocca 
(W&stenfeld,  Leipuc,  18ST-'9);  a  collection 
relating  to  Sicily  (Aniari,  Siblu>theea  Araio- 
Sieula,  Leipsic,  1855-'7);  Al-8nynti,  "Hirtory 
of  the  Temple  at  Jernaalem  "  (English  by  Rey- 
nolds, London,  1886}.  To  the  general  i^arao- 
ter  of  Arabic  liiatoricftl  writing  above  given, 
we  have  a  noble  exception  in  Ibn  Khaldan 
(died  1406),  a  writer  wf  a  philosophical  epirit 
and  a  profound  historical  Bense.  Of  hia  history, 
the  introduction  has  been  published  by  Qnatre- 
mSre  and  translated  intoFrench  by  De  Slane 
(in  the  ITotiea  et  tztraiU  dti  mawtteritt,  vol. 
zvi  et  teq.),  and  another  part,  the  biatory  of 
the  Berbers,  edited  and  translated  by  De  Slane 
(Alters,  1817-56).  Among  bii^aphies,  that 
of  Hohomroed  by  Ibn  lahak  (Arabic  by 
'WOstenfeld,  OOttingen,  lSfi8-'dO:  German  by 
Well,  Statt^art,  18G4)  is  eepecjall:r  important. 
— For  original  specijation  in  philosophy  we 
most  took  rather  to  the  religious  sects  than  to 
the  philosophers  so  called,  a  name  reserved  for 
those  who  fwrrowed  the  systems  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  that  of  Aristotle,  in  which  they  in- 
trodncedfew  changes  of  importana&  Themost 
celebrated  names  among  the  eastern  Arabs  are 
Alkindi  of  the  Bth,  Alfarabios  of  the  10th,  and 
above  all  Ibn  Sina  ( Avicenna)  of  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  More  profound  and  original 
waa  Algazzali  ?died  1111),  who  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  uie  existing  systems,  and  from 
skepti<uem  passed  finally  to  asceticism  and  mys- 
ti<nsm.  With  reqiect  to  the  idea  of  caose,  he 
held  nilwtantiBlly  the  poution  and  anticipated 
the  orgmnenta  of  Home.  In  the  ISth  century 
Spain  became  the  centre  of  philosophical  ac- 
tivity, its  chief  representatives  b^ng  Ibn  Ba^a 
(Avempace),  Ibn  Tophail  (Abnbacer),  and  Ibn 
Roshd  (Averroes).  The  schoolmen  first  ob- 
tained the  Latin  translations  of  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  not  directly  from  the 
Greek,  bnt  from  Arabic  ver«ons,  and  Averroe& 
as  the  latest  of  hia  commentators,  was  accepted 
as  his  anthoriEed  interpreter.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  oentDries  the  anthorlty  of  his  commentary 
was  hardly  qaestioned,  and  in  the  ISth  and 
16th  it  was  many  times  reprinted.  Those  cir- 
cumstances ^ve  to  Arab  philosophy  a  tax  high- 
er importance  In  the  hirtory  of  European  cul- 
ture than  its  independent  value  would  entitie 
it  to  claim. — In  mathematics  tlie  Arabs  were 
tbe  pupils  of  Greece  and  India,  but  they  added 
not  a  little  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  which 
they  had  received.  Neither  algebra  nor  the 
xVrabio  nnmerals  were,  as  the  names  would 
seem  to  indicate,  of  Arab  invention;  but  the 
Arabs  perfected  the  processes  of  the  one,  arriv- 
ing at  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  and  they 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  other.  They 
simplified  trigonometrical  calculations  by  substi- 
tDting  the  nso  of  nnes  and  tangenta  for  chords. 
41  VOL.  I.— 41 


In  astronomy  tbey  Improved  tbe  instnunentac:^ 
observation  (Abolhaasan,  "Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomical Instruments,"  French  by  SCdillot,  Paris, 
18S4-'6),  and  eonstmct«d  new  and  more  accu- 
rate tables  (Ibn  Yunis,  Arabic  and  French  by 
Oaossin,  Paris,  1804;  Olog-B^,  Arabic  and 
Frenchby84dillot,Paria,184T-'58).  Theymade 
some  discoveries  of  importance,  among  which 
is  perhaps  to  he  reckoned  that  of  the  variation 
of  the  moon  by  Abnl-Wefa,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Tycho  Brahe,  sii  centuries  later. — The 
science  of  medicine  owes  much  to  the  Arabs, 
especially  in  the  dopnrtnienta  of  pharmacy  and 
materia  medica.  In  surgery,  tVom  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  they  made  little  advance.  The 
most  celebrated  among  the  medical  as  well  as 
among  the  philosophical  writers  is  Avicenna, 
whose  "  Oanon  of  Medicine  "  was  for  four 
centuries  the  leading  text  book  in  European 
schools  (printed  at  Rome,  15H8,  and  in  Latin 
versions  not  far  from  80  times).  The  £lhan  or 
ContiTutu  of  Al-Razi  (Rhazes)  enjoyed  also  a 
wide  reputation,  and  m  the  Latin  translation 
passed  tnrough  many  editions.  The  study  of 
medicine  led  naturally  to  that  of  chemistry  and 
botany.  Chemlitry  made  snbstantial  progress 
among  the  Arabs.  To  Geber  we  owe  the  firat 
preparation  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and 
aqua  regia.  The  aistillation  of  alcohol  also,  aa 
the  name  implies,  was  a  discovery  of  the  Arabs. 
Botany  was  little  more  than  the  handmaid  of 
medicine.  There  was  no  attempt  at  soientifia 
classification,  bnt  only  an  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment of  the  material,  aa  among  the  Greek  bo- 
tanical writers.  Bat  in  the  number  of  plants 
described,  the  style  of  description,  and  the  de- 
termination of  e^onymea,  the  advantage  ia 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs.  The  best 
known  writers  are  Al-Nahati  and  Ibn  Butar 
(German  by  Sontheimer,  Stuttgart,  1840-'42). 
— In  geography  the  Arabs  have  rendered  most 
important  services,  less  in  the  mathematical 
than  in  the  descriptive  branch  of  the  science. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs, 
and  the  reports  gathered  from  the  governors 
of  remote  provinces,  the  commercisl  inter- 
course reaching  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  fwitness  the  Arabia  coins  frequently 
dug  np  in  northern  Russia  and  e 
way,  which  prove  the  existence 
lished  trade,  if  they  do  not  necessarily  suppose 
the  presence  of  Arab  merchants),  the  pilgrim- 

S«  to  Mecca,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Qslem  who  had  the  ability  to  make  once  at 
least  in  the  coarse  of  his  life — all  this  could 
not  but  add  materially  to  the  sum  of  gecwraph- 
ioal  knowledge.  The  narrative  of  an  Arab  mer- 
chant named  Boleyman,  who  visited  China  in 
the  flth  century,  was  published  in  Arable  and 
French  i>y  Reinaud  (Sslation  At*  t<^afe»  dan* 
PInde  et  d  la  Chine,  Paris,  1845).  Al-Is- 
takhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  about  SGO  traversed 
the  different  Hohammedtm  provinces  from  the 
Atlantic  to  India.  The  i»6n-  Olimatum  of 
the  former  was  published  by  Mclier  (Gotha, 
1889 ;  German  by  Mordtniann,  Hamburg,  1845), 
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The  "Oriental  Qeograplij  of  Ibn  Haukol,"  b; 
Ouselej  (LocdoD,  1800),  is  translated  from  a 
Persian  version  in  wliich  the  worke  of  Al- 
Istskhri  and  Ibn  Uaukal  have  been  recast  and 
combined  in  one.  Especifllly  important  nre 
the  geography  of  Etlrisi  (about  1160),  wbo 
lived  at  the  conrt  of  Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  and 
who  YiBited  England  (French  by  Jaubert,  Paris, 
I836-'40 ;  and  the  jiortion  relating  to  Africa 
and  Spain,  Arabic  and  French,  by  Dozy  and  Da 
Go^e,  Leyden.  18GG};  the  "Geographical  Dic- 
tionary "  of  Yakut  (died  1229),  published  by 
WOstcnfeld  (Leipsic,  1886  tt  leg.) ;  geography 
of  Abulfeda  (Arabic  by  Reinand  and  I>e  Slane, 
Paris,  1840;  French  by  Reinand,  Paris,  1848). 
Ibn  Batnta  (died  aboall3T7)  surpassed  all  in  the 
extent  of  his  travels,  which  roaclied  from  Ijpain 
to  China  and  into  central  Africa  (Arabic  and 
French  by  Defr^merj  and  Sangninetti,  Paris, 
]8S3-'9 ;  English,  abridged,  by  Lee,  London, 
1629).  Abdallatif,  a  physician,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Egypt,  founded  on  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  of  great  value  (DeSacy,  Paris,  1810). 
He  took  advantage  of  a  plague  in  Cairo  in 
1201-'2,  of  which  be  ^ves  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion, to  make  anatomical  investigations.  Tho 
Arab  geographern,  instead  of  following  in  their 
descriptions  political  or  physical  divi^ons  of 
the  globe,  generally  adopted,  after  tiie  example 
of  the  Greeks,  the  system  of  climates  or  7oacs, 
nauaUy  seven.  In  the  determination  of  lati- 
tadee  and  longitadee,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ehnpe  of  the  continents,  they 
made  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the  truth 
than  the  Greek  geographers.  Under  the  caliph 
Al-Mamoun  (818-'SS),  a  meaanrement  was  made 
of  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude. — Such  is 
the  extent  of  Arabic  literatare  that,  notwith- 
standing the  labors  of  European  scholars  and 
the  prodnction  of  native  presses,  especially  at 
Boulak,  Cairo,  and  in  India,  and  recently  in 
England,  where  Rigk  Allah  ilassoun,  an  Arabic 
poet,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
standard  works,  the  greater  part  even  of  what 
has  been  preserved  is  in  manuscript,  and  still 
more  has  perished.  Id  proof  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  works  lost,  we  need  not  appeal  to  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  libi'oriea  of  some  of 
the  Mohanunedaa  princes  (Uakem  II.  of  Spain 
is  sdd  to  have  collected  600,000  Tolumes). 
Works  ia  literary  history,  always  B  favorite 
department  with  the  Arabs,  furnish  abundant 
evidence.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
the  Fihriit  or  "  Catalogue  of  Sciences  "  of 
al-Nadiro,  of  the  0th  century  (published 
-^  FlCigeL  vol  1.,  Leipsio,  1871);  the  "Bio- 
grapbicul  Dictionary  "  of  Ibn  Ehollikan,  of  the 
'.8th  century  (Arabic  by  WOstenfeld,  GOttingen, 
.835-'50;  French  by  De  Slane,  Paris,  1843- 
-'71);  and  Hadji  Khalfa's  (died  1BS5)  "Dic- 
tionary of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Tnrkieh  Litera- 
ture "  (Arabic  ond  Latin  by  Flllgel,  7  vols.  4to, 
Leipsic,  1835-'58).  Hammer-Purgstall's  "Lit- 
erary History  of  the  Arabs  (7  vols,  4to,  Vienna, 
.'66),  which  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
contains  ootioea  of  abont  10,000  writera. 


ARAOHNIDA 

Of  the  printed  books  a  tolerably  complete  In- 
dex  is  contained  in  Zenker's  Bibliotheea  Orien- 
talii  (Leipsic,  184S-'60). 

ISABICI,  or  AnUau,  a  Christ-an  sect  of  the 
8d  century,  foanded  by  Beryllns,  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  affirmed  that  the  soul  dies  with  th« 
body,  and  ia  rdsed  to  life  again  with  it  in  the 
resnrrection.  Origen  contended  with  Beryllns, 
and  a  synod  condemned  the  Arabici. 

A&ACAN,  or  Irrwu.  I.  A  division  of  Bril^ 
Burmah,  including  the  districts  of  Akyab,  Son- 
doway,  and  Ramree,  bounded  W.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  S.  by  Pegu,  and  separated  by  the  Yon- 
madoong  mountains  on  the  E.  from  Ava ;  area, 
23,629  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 447,967.  It iaahiUy 
region,  with  numerous  fertile  plains  and  Tel- 
leys,  dense  Jungles,  and  pestiferous  marshes. 
The  coast  has  very  few  harbors,  and  though 
the  country  is  rich  in  timber,  cool,  petrolenm, 
salt,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  has  considerable 
trade,  there  are  few  important  towns.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The 
principal  river  ia  the  Arscan  or  Kuladyne, 
which  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal  15  m.  N.  of 
Akyab,  ofter  a  S.  course  of  about  200  m.  The 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  Mi^hs,  consti- 
tute about  half  the  population.  Education  ia 
very  general,  few  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  province  woe  conquered  by  the 
Burmese  in  178S,  and  taken  from  them  by  th« 
British  in  1834.  Capital,  Akyab.  IL  A  town, 
the  former  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the 
river  Aracan,  about  50  m.  from  its  month ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  a  straggling,  decaying  place, 
which  once  had  about  95,000  inhabitants.  The 
climate  is  extremely  unwholesome. 

iEiClTI.  1.  AjJortofBrazil,intheprovi&ca 
of  Oeara,  on  the  Kio  Jaguaribe,  about  10  m. 
from  the  aea,  lat.  4°  81'  S.,  Ion.  37°  48'  W. ; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  has  five  churches,  and  a 
very  fine  town  hoU.  Its  exports  are  mainly 
cotton  end  hides.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  a  dangerous  biir.  Severe  fioods  occur  dur- 
ing the  rainy  seasons.  Il>  A  river  in  the  same 
province,  flows  due  N.  about  120  m.,  and  en- 
ters the  Atiantic  by  two  mouths,  near  Pemam- 
buquinho,  160  m.  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Aracati. 

IRACUflE,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  Lydian 
maiden,  famous  for  her  skill  in  weaving.  6h« 
challenged  Uinervo,  and  wove  a  piece  of  cloth 
on  which  the  amonrs  of  the  gods  were  repre- 
sented. This  work  was  so  faultless  that  Mi- 
nerva, despairing  of  being  able  to  excel  it, 
tore  it  to  shreds,  whereupon  Arachne  hung 
herself.  The  goddess  loosened  the  rope  and 
saved  the  life  of  Araoline;  hut  the  rope  was 
transformed  into  a  cobweb,  BUd  the  maiden 
into  a  spider  (Gr.  ap&xvn),  that  insect  which 
Minerva  most  hated. 

HUCHNIDA,  a  class  of  invertebrate  animals 
belonging  to  the  articulato,  and  including  qti- 
ders,  mites,  and  scorpions.  The  orachnida  di^r 
from  insects  in  having  do  antenna] ;  in  the 
number  of  eyes  being  in  most  species  8,  and, 
even  when  only  2,  in  never  being  placed  later- 
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ARACHNIDA 

I  al^  on  the  head;  in  tiie  lega  being  naoallj 

8,&lthODgh  inBOme  ipeciee  6,  and  in  others  ID; 
and  Id  their  respirator/  apparatus  connBting  of 
radiated  traoheie.  Most  sraebnida  are  caniiT- 
orODS.  Borne  parasitic  species,  sach  as  the  mi- 
nnte  parasite  mitos,  are  fumiahed  with  aeocker, 
in  HOme  respects  constracted  like  that  of  the 
gad&j.  In  other  species  there  is  a  pair  of 
upper  jaws  and  a  pair  of  under  Jaws  oarrfiug 
j(»ittea  feeie™,  and  between  them  a  sort  of 
tongue  formed  by  a  pr(^ection  from  the  breast. 
At  the  back  of  Die  mouth  tliere  is  a  piece  of 
horn;  texture,  termed  b;  Savign;,  Latreille, 
and  Audonin  tbe  pharynx,  forming  the  en- 
trance into  the  gullet.  The  fn*"^^  ^^  stom- 
ach, and  the  intestines  rnn  in  a  direct  line 
ttwa  the  pharynx  to  the  vent  In  most  araoh- 
nida  there  is  a  complete  circnlatory  system  of 
arteries  and  receinng  veins,  reCnming  biood. 
Tbe  respiratory  organs  have  two  pecnliarities, 
on  which  Latreille  establialied  his  two  great 
diviaioDB  of  arachnida,  pulmonaria  and  iraeh«- 
aria,  Tbe  pidmonarvt,  which  Stra^na-DOrok- 
heim  and  L6oa  Dnfonr  plaoe  in  tbe  first  or 
chief  dividon,  comprises  the  nmneroua  species 
of  ajHders  and  the  scorpions.  Their  respiratory 
M)[»rBtiu  otat^ats  of  small  cavities  formed  by 
the  nnion  of  trian^ar  laminee  of  extreme  thin- 
nen.  The  diviacn  fhmished  with  air  pipes 
{traehtari^  similar  to  thoee  of  insects,  com- 
prises the  narvest  or  shepherd  spiders,  mitea, 
and  other  genera.  "  The  presence  of  trachera, 
or  air  pipes,"  says  Latreille,  "  excludes  alt  com- 
plete circulation ;  that  is,  tbe  distribution  of 
blood  to  ditTerent  parts,  and  its  return  from  the 
respiratory  organs  to  tbe  heart."  The  eyes  of 
the  arachnida  are  all  simple.  In  most  species 
ctf  Riders  they  are  8  in  number,  but  in  some 
they  are  6  and  in  others  only  2.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  araofanida, 
slQioagh  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that 
tiiese  animals  do  hear,  Uale  spiders  are 
always  much  smaller  than  the  females.  The 
palpi  or  feelers  of  the  male  ore  fhmi«hed  with 
organs  of  various  forms,  usually  bulging  at  the 
tip;  the  feelers  of  the  female  gradually  taper 
to  a  point.  The  e^p  of  spiders,  not  having  a 
hard  shell,  are  soft  and  compres^ble.    Before 


a  tbe  globnlar  form  after  being  Md. 
The  female  spider,  in  preparing  a  neat  for  her 
eggs,  usee  her  own  body  as  a  bird  uses  its 
body  to  give  form  and  proper  size  to  its  nest. 
Tbe  eggs  are  excluded  from  a  cavity  just  behind 
the  breast.  The  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  one 
species  (the  ^eira  diademai  has  been  traced 
with  oara,  ana  the  sncceasive  evolution  of  the 
embryo  depicted  with  skill,  by  Moritz  Herold 
of  Marburg.— Latreille  arranges  the  arachnida 
into  two  great  orders,  pulmoiiaria  and  tra- 
chtaria.  He  subdivides  the  first  order,  A.  puU 
monaria,  into  two  families,  under  the  names  of 
araatida  and  ptdipalpL  The  arantidm  include 
onr  oonunon  spiders,  naving  palpi  rimple,  pedi- 
form ;  mandibles  armed  witn  a  movable  and 
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perforated  claw,  emitting  a  poisonous  liquid ; 
abdomen  inarticulate,  terminating  by  spinner' 
eta.  The  pedipalpi,  including  the  scorpion? 
and  their  allies,  have  the  abdomen  articQlat«, 
without  HpinneretB;  palpi  produced,  cheliform 
{ehela,  claw),  or  shapea  like  pincers;  man^- 
bles  with  a  movable  digit.  Tbe  second  order, 
traektaria,  includes  various  forms  of  shepherd 
spiders  and  sea  spiders,  mites,  and  ticks;  tme 
mite^  garden  mites,  spider  mites,  wood  mites ; 
tme  ticks,  plant  ticks,  water  ticks,  harvest 
ticks ;  &lse  scorpions,  book  scorpions ;  shepherd 
apidera,  sea  spiders,  and  porantio  sea  Hpiders. 

iftU),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Uie 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  honk  of 
theHarOB,19  m.  N.  of  Teraeevar ;  pop.  in  1669, 
S2,73G.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and 
contains  a  gymnafflum  and  Wallachian  college, 
(kmsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Oermany 
and  the  Black  wa,  ohiefly  in  tobacco  and  cattle, 
Ita  annnal  fair  is  seoond  only  in  importance  to 
thoee  of  Pesth  and  Debreczin.  In  the  ITth 
century  tbe  city  was  captnred  and  destroyed 
by  the  Turks.  It  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by 
the  Maroe,  and  defended  by  a  fortress,  which, 
held  by  the  Aostrians,  capitulated  only  after  a 
long  nege  to  the  Hungarian  army  in  the  revo- 
lationary  war  of  1840.  Three  months  later 
(Oct.  6),  Arod  witnessed  the  eieontJon  by  tlie 
Anstrian  authorities  of  IS  Hungarian  generals 
and  colonels,  who  had  snrrendered  with  GOrgey 
at  Vil&gos  (Aug.  13),  or,  following  his  exam- 
ple, a  few  days  later. — On  the  opposite  bank, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge,  is  New  Arad  (Hun, 
Uj  Arad),  in  the  county  of  Temes ;  pop.  4,960. 

lElDDS  (now  Ruad),  a  rocky  ialet,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  lying  2  m.  off  the  Syrian 
coast,  in  lat.  85"  N.,  85  m.  N.  of  Tripoli.  It 
was  early  occupied  as  a  stronghold  by  the 
Phceniciona,  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Arvod, 
a  city  second  only  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  held 
supremacy  over  a  conwderable  tract  on  the  ad- 
jacent mainland,  where  Anteradns  was  found- 
ed. The  city  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of 
Phcenioia,  and  about  A.  D.  688  was  destroyed 
by  Uoawiyah,  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
C^nar,  and  never  rebuilt.  Aradus  is  the  only 
island  on  the  Syrian  coast  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  the  crusades.    It  is  now  occn- 

g"ed  by  about  8,000  people,  mainly  flshennen, 
emaina  of  the  old  Phmnician  walls  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

ABIFIT,  or  Orphat  (Arabic,  gratitude),  a  gra- 
nitic hill  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca,  a  pilgrimage 
to  which  is  enjoined  upon  all  who  vint  that 
city.  It  risea  about  200  feet  above  the 
pimn.  The  pilgrimage  occnpies  three  days 
from  Uecca.  On  the  second  day  the  ceremony 
of  tbe  sennou  on  the  mount  is  observed.  The 
cadi  of  Mecca  usually  preaches  the  sermon, 
riding  first  upon  a  camel  np  the  entire  length 
of  tbe  stone  steps  which  ascend  the  mountain 
to  the  BQmmit.  Hearing  this  sermon  is  the 
great  point  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  confers  the 
title  of  hadji  (pilgrim).  There  is  a  tradition 
among  the  Mohammedans  that  on  this  moun ' 
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tdu  Adam  first  met  Ere  og^,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  120  years  immediat^lj  following  the 
expnlfltos  froiD  paradise.  On  the  emnmit  ia  a 
cbapel,  which,  acoording  to  tradition,  was  bnUt 
bf  Adam  himself. 

,    a  French 


Afier  studying  mathematics  at  the  col- 
lege of  Parpignan,  he  eut«red  in  180B  the  poly- 
technic scbool.  On  leaving  it  In  1805,  he  wa« 
appointed  secretary  of  the  board  of  longitude, 
and  in  180S  he  was  coinmisfioned  to  finish  in 
coi^nnction  with  Biot  the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain,  began  by  Delam- 
bre  and  Hfichain,  as  the  basis  of  the  decimal 
metrical  system  of  France.  He  was  employed 
in  the  island  of  M^orca  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  taken  for  a  spy,  saved  from  the  mob  by 
some  montlis'  confinement  in  a  fortress,  aft«r- 
ward  taken  by  Spaidsh  corsairs  ft'om  an  Al- 
gerine  vessel  and  harshly  treated,  enlaiged  on 
the  demand  of  the  dey,  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  and  after  new  perils  reached 
Algiers  in  a  Bedouin  disgnise.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  enmicion  by  a  new  dey,  bnt  finally 
reached  Marseilles  in  a  French  fHgate  in  180B. 
On  hie  arrival  In  Paris  he  waa  elected  a  member 
of  the  institute,  thongh  tmly  2S  years  old,  and 
soon  afterward  appointed  professor  at  the  poly- 
technic school,  InlSSOhebecameperpetualsec- 
retary  of  the  academy  of  scieaoes,  and  director 
of  the  observatory,  a  post  which  he  retained 
till  his  death.  Ke  reuaered  special  services  to 
optica  by  big  own  experiments,  and  by  his  in- 
finenoe  over  others,  and  especially  by  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  Freenel  and  Mains.  He  was 
the  first  to  rocoanize  the  value  of  Young's  op- 
tical papers.  lie  investigated  magneticid  phe- 
nomena, and  made  some  contributions  lo  me- 
teorology, especially  in  oonnection  with  elec- 
tricity. He  also  saocessfully  investigated  the 
colors  of  polarized  light,  the  application  of 
polarization  as  a  test  of  the  origin  of  light,  the 
experimental  proof  of  the  retardation  of  light 
in  dense  medioms,  the  apparent  magnetism  of 
copper  rotating  near  a  permanent  magnet,  and 
the  infiuenoo  of  the  anrora  upon  the  needle. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  blind 
and  otherwise  a  sutFerer.  He  was  the  author 
of  more  than  60  distinct  memoirs  on  various 
branches  of  Bcienc«.  He  established,  ii 
cert  with  M.  Gay-Lassao,  in  1816,  the  Annaltt 
de  ehimit  et  de  phytiqiM.  The  article  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia"  on  the  polarii^- 
tion  of  li^t  is  from  tiie  pen  of  Arago.  His 
complete  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  IT  vols. 
(lB65-'eO),  nnder  the  direction  of  BarraL 
From  the  royal  society  of  London  he  received 
in  1829  the  Copley  medal,  an  honor 
before  conferred  upon  a  French  manof  si  .  ... 
When  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
thought  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  scientific  pnrsuita,  he  invit«d  Arago  to 
Bcoompany  him ;  and  when  this  intention 


foiled  by  the  English,  Monge  endeavored  m  vain 
to  prevail  upon  Arsgo  to  follow  the  ei-empe- 
ror  to  SL  Helena.  On  the  ontbreak  of  the 
revototjon  of  1890,  Arego  espoused  the  canse 
of  the  people.  In  IBSl  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native  de- 
partment of  Pyr£n6es-0rientales,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  extreme  left.  He  delivered  mem- 
orable speeches  in  behalf  of  science  and  edaca' 
tjon,  and  la  the  politicel  questions  of  the  day 
he  strenuously  opposed  all  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  uie  people,  and  denounced 
the  government  monopoly  of  railways  and 
the  project  of  the  fortifications  of  Pari&  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  council  general  of 
the  Seine,  of  which  he  was  president  till  1649, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  coondl  in  &vDr  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  due  to  him. 
He  took  a  oonspicnons  part  in  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Fhihppe, 
and  on  Feb.  24,  1848,  he  became  a  memt>er  erf 
the  provinonal  government,  and  officiated  first 
as  minister  of  marine,  and  afterward  added  to 
the  functions  of  this  of)ic«  the  dnties  of  the 
WW  department.  He  belonged  to  the  republi- 
can wing  of  Marrast  and  Marie,  who  opposed 
the  theories  of  the  BocialistB,  and  advocated 
liberal  institutions,  as  they  exist  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  he  represented  bis 
native  department  in  the  constituent  assembly. 
When  the  proviwonal  government  surrendered 
the  reins  of  power,  the  assembly  app(nnted  him 
member  of  the  executive  commisdon.  In  this 
position  he  displayed  great  personal  courage 
during  the  bloody  days  of  June,  184S,  He 
opposed  the  election  of  Lonia  Napidecm  to  the 
presidency,  and  gradoally  leased  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs.  Bnt  to  the  lost  he  proved 
true  to  his  republican  creed,  and  after  the  eoup 
d'itat  of  December,  1851,  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  government  of  Lonis  Napoleon. 
n>  Jean,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1788, 
died  in  Mexico,  July  S,  1886.  He  was  a  sab- 
treasnrer  in  Perpignen,  and,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  appointment  on  a  dennncialion 
which  snbsequently  tamed  out  to  be  false,  he 
embarked  for  New  Orleans,  and,  joining  the' 
younger  Mina,  became  a  general  in  the  Mex- 
ican service  in  the  war  of  independence.  ID* 
Jacf  MS  fitleue  Vlttw,  brother  of^  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Eatagel,  March  10,  ITSO,  died  hi  Bram 
in  Jannary,  18GS.  When  only  20  years  of  age 
he  made  an  artist's  tour  through  various  conn- 
tries  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1817  he  sailed 
in  the  exploring  vessel  Uranie  as  draughtsman 
to  the  expedition.  The  ship  was  wrecked  at 
the  Molacoas,  and  Arago  did  not  return  to 
France  till  1821.  He  afterward  reidded  at 
Bordeaux  and  Toalonse,  and  lost  bis  dght  in 
18S7,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  enga^ng  in  new  voyages.  His  most 
interesting  work  is  Soutenin  iTun  avevfh; 
Voyage  aulmir  da  mimdt  (with  illustrations 
and  comments  by  Francois  Arago,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1888  tt  teq.\  IT.  fiUeue,  brother  cf 
the  preceding,  bom   at   Perpignan,   Feb.  T, 
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1808.    Be  Btndiad  at  LordM,  and  nndertook  a 
oonne  of  cbemistr?  at  the  polyteohnio  school, 


ud  Figaro  newspapers,  and  was  director  of 
the  VandevLlIe  onCil  it  was  bm^ed  down.  He 
has  written  upward  of  100  theatrical  pieces, 
Indndlng  Let  arittoeratiet^  flve-act  comedy, 

rlooed  at  the  Th£Atre-Fnuifus.  In  IS80 
dosed  his  theatre  to  join  in  the  popalor 
moTemeat,  and  distributed  the  theatrical  stock 
of  anna  to  the  people  during  the  three  dajs  of 
Jxi\j.  He  was  among  the  most  promineDt  to 
signalize  his  disapproval  of  the  shortcomings  of 
Lonis  Philippe's  government,  which  cancelled 
his  theatrical  license  in  1840.  The  Rifanaa, 
%  daily  democratic  journal,  was  fonnded  by 
£tienne  Arago.  He  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  revolution  of  1B48,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  direction  of  the  post  office, 
which  post  be  held  till  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
Gavugnao.  la  1849  he  was  expelled  fhim 
France  for  his  participadon  in  revolntionary 
movements,  and  went  to  Belginin,  which  coan- 
trj  he  was  also  obHged  to  leave  in  1S51  at  the 
roqneat  of  Louis  Napoleon;  and  after  wander- 
ing about  in  different  conntries,  he  settled  at 
Turin.  The  amnesty  of  1868  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Paris.  He  attracted  mnch  pubUc  at- 
tention in  1862  by  leaving  the  tociiti  dei  gem 
de  Uttrei  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  con- 
trolled by  the  banker  Mir^s  and  other  schemers. 
In  1S70  he  was  mayor  of  Paris  from  Sept.  S 
to  Oct.  SI,  when  the  invasion  of  the  hAtel  de 
rille  forced  him  to  retire.  Among  his  later 
prodnctjons  are  a  poem  on  Spa,  the  Bel^an 
watering  place  (Bmssel^  18C1);  a  historical 
novel  relating  to  the  Vendean  ware,  Let  Blanet 
at  let  Bltat  (2  voIh.,  Paris,  1862);  and  a  vin- 
^oatioD  of  his  course  in  the  February  reve- 
lation, Le*  pottet  en  1848  (1867).  V.  £i^ 
MaBHcI,  an  advocate  and  politician,  eon  of 
J>ominique  Francois,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  6, 
1818.  His  Dante  as  well  as  his  opinions  and 
tendendes  caused  him  to  be  retained  in  several 
political  cases  of  importance.  In  16SQ  he  de- 
fended Barbds  and  Martin  Bernard.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolntion  of  1 948.  When 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  was  announced 
in  the  chamber,  Arago,  who  had  penetrated 
thither,  rose  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  royalty 
was  by  this  act  extinct,  and  that  the  people 
objected  tn  a  regency.  Lamartine  and  other 
doputies  followed,  and  a  proviuunal  govern- 
ment was  organized  on  the  spot.  Lyons  being 
in  s  tnrbolent  state  on  account  of  destitution 
smon^  the  working  class,  Ariigo  went  there  as 
oonunMsary  general,  with  plenary  powers,  and 
ordered  600,000  francs  to  be  immediately  ap- 
plied in  relief  of  the  distress.  This  action  was 
sabHe(|Dently  made  the  sutyect  of  fhrioua  party 
inrective.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  for  the  Pyr^nfea-Orientales,  and 


70J  in  Berlin  from  May  till  December, 
n  Louis  Nwoleon's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency he  resigned,  and  strenuously  opposed 


when  on  L 
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him  Biter  hts  return  to  Paris  in  the  constituent 
and  snbaeqnently  in  the  lenslative  assembly. 
After  the  establishment  of  ^e  second  empire, 
he  devoted  himself  almost  excluwvely  to  the 
law,  acquiring  distinction  by  defending  in  1867 
the  Pole  Berezowski,  who  attempted  to  mur> 
der  the  czar  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  expod- 
tion,  and  in  18S8,  together  with  Gambetta  and 
Cr^mienx,  the  journalist  Peyrat,  who  had 
started  the  project  of  a  monument  in  honor  of 
Baudin.  In  1S6B  he  was  put  forward  for  the 
legislative  assembly  in  two  departments,  but 
defeated  by  the  government  candidates.  In 
1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  without  portfolio,  resistmg  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  rioters  on  Oct.  SI.  At  tiie 
age  of  20  Emmanuel  Arago  published  a  volnme 
of  poems,  and  was  for  five  years  afterward  en- 
gaged in  theatrical  writing, 

UUGON,  formerly  a  kingdom,  now  a  royal 
captaincy  general  in  the  northeast  of  SpMn, 
bounded  NT  by  the  Pyrenees,  separating  it  from 
France,  £.  by  Catalonia,  B.  E.  by  Valencia, 
S.  W.  by  New  Castile,  and  W.  by  Old  Castile 
and  Navarre;  area,  17,B84sq.  m. .  pop.  in  18(17 
(estimated),  92S,773.  The  suri'ace  is  irregular 
aota  the  numerous  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  that 
cross  it,  besides  whicli  it  is  separated  from  the 
neighboring  provinces  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills^ 
that  convert  it  almost  into  a  basin.  The  Pyre- 
nean  ohun  in  Aragon  reaches  a  great  altitude, 
some  peaks  exceeding  11,000  feet.  The  prov- 
ince is  watered  by  the  Ehro  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Huecha,  Jalon,  Jiloca,  Hnerva,  Aguas,  Mar- 
tin, Guadalupe,  and  Nonaspe,  on  the.  right,  the 
Gallego,  Isuela,  and  Cinoa  on  the  left.  A  canal 
commenced  in  1628  by  Charles  V.  stopped  short 
of  its  oljject,  which  was  to  roach  the  sea  at 
Tortosa,  and  furnish  a  maritime  outlet  for  the 
province.  It  extends  from  Tndela,  in  Navarre, 
to  Bastago.  Its  average  widtli  is  69  feet,  its 
depth  B  feet.  It  is  mostly  lined  by  high,  thick 
walls,  and  crosses  the  Jalon  river  by  an  aque- 
duct 4,800  feet  in  length.  The  chief  prodno- 
tiona  of  Aragon  are  grain,  flax,  and  hemp  of 
goodquality,  fhiits  of  various  kind,  maize,  wine, 
and  various  dyestoffs.  The  mineral  produo- 
tions  are  iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
marble,  and  coal.  The  mines  and  ijuarries  are 
indifferently  worked,  the  chief  being  one  of 
rook  salt  near  Remolinos.  Cattle  are  not  very 
plentiful,  but  sheep  and  swine  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  mountains  and  forests 
abound  in  same.  Aragon  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Iluesca,  Barogosaa,  and  Temel.  The 
principal  city  is  Sarogossa. — After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  Aragon  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Visigoths,  Early  in  the  8th  century 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  eventually  taken  by  the  rulers  of  Navarre. 
Id  loss  Kamiro  I.,  son  of  Sancho  III.  of  Na- 
varre, received  it  in  partition  and  rdsed  it 
from  a  county  to  a  kingdom.  The  four  sno- 
ceeding  kings  of  the  same  house  enlarged  the 
kingdom,  whiciL  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
county  of  Barcelona,  passed  from  the  Navarre 
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to  the  Baroelona  djaaetj  about  the  middle  <^ 
the  12th  ceatnr;.  The  latter  ^ve  II  kings 
to  Aragon,  eodiiig  with  Martin  in  1410,  and 
won  and  hept  the  Balearia  islands,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  The  Barcelona  dynastj  was  snceeed- 
ed  in  1412  bf  Ferdinand  I.  as  the  first  king  of 
the  honse  of  Castile.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  II.  with  Isabella,  heiress 
of  Castile,  in  1169,  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch j  dat«8  from  the  accessioa  of  their  grandson 
Charles  V.  (ISIS). — The  Aragonese  had  prob- 
abl7  the  earliest  representative  system  of  £a- 
rope.  Their/iMTof  (oonstitntionftl  charter)  oom- 
pelled  the  king  to  take  an  oath  to  sopport 
them,  to  me  to  his  subjects  half  the  territory 
he  shonld  take  from  the  enemy,  not  to  enact 
laws  withont  their  oonsent,  nor  to  declare  war 
or  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  hie 
oonnsellors.  The  fuero*  provided  a  oortes,  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  state  were  represented, 
and  also  enunciated  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  popular  rignta  not  exceeded  by  the 
liberalism  of  the  present  day.  To  inanre  the 
Bover«gn'a  adherence  to  this  compact,  a  juiti- 
eia.was  provided  for  as  gaardian  of  the  laVa. 
He  was  to  be  appointed  by  king  and  oortes  to- 

Ether ;  his  deoiuons  were  without  appeal,  and 
was  only  answerable  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  cortes  were  composed  of  the  nobility, 
the  cabalieros,  and  the  commons,  to  whom  in 
ISOl  the  ecclesiastics  were  added.  Unanimona 
consent  of  the  king  and  the  four  orders  was 
requi^te  to  a  law.  The  cortes  were  snmmoned 
and  dismissed  by  the  king,  who  presided  at 
their  deliberations  in  person,  unless  unable  to 
do  BO,  in  which  case  the  crown  prince  or  his 
lientenant  was  present.  He  could  not  remain 
in  the  oorlcH  at  the  taking  of  the  votes  on  a 
meaanre.  Every  Aragonese  had  the  right  to 
lay  before  the  cortes  any  greaga  (grudges  or 
grievances)  in  relation  to  a  breach  of  the /u«rM 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cortes  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  grievance.  After 
all  petitions  and  grievances  bad  been  disposed 
of,  but  not  before,  the  cortes  voted  the  supplies 
for  the  services  of  the  state.  These  supplies 
were  of  a  limited  character.  In  1876  the  first 
money  grant  was  asked  by  Pedro  IV.  to  levy 
a  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  Aragonese  oortes 
refused,  being  "acoQatomed,"as  they  said,  "to 
serve  the  king  with  their  persons,  not  their 
purses."  Subsequently,  the  same  king,  how- 
ever, coaxed  his  subjects  into  a  loan.  In  1412 
Ferdinand  I.  obtained  another  loan,  which 
loans  paved  the  way  to  royal  aids,  benevo- 
lences, and  other  eicactions.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cortes,  officers  called  a  disputation, 
and  associated  with  thejuaticia,  were  appointed 
by  the  cortes  to  watch  over  the  public  interests 
nntil  they  met  again.  The  Aragonese  had  an 
ancient  constitutional  right  of  taking  up  arms 
as  a  defence  against  the  refasal  of  their  king  to 
observe  and  protect  their/iMrof.  The  king  at 
his  coronation  liaving  taken  the  oath  to  uphold 
the  oonaUtation,  protect  the/u«rM,  and  do  jns- 
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tJce,  the  juitieia  who  administered  It  replied 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  "We,  whoare  worUi 
aa  much  aa  you,  take  yon  for  oar  king  and 
lord,  provided  yon  keep  our  laws  and  liberties; 
otherwise  not,"  The  oeciiue  of  Aragoneee  lib- 
erty began  with  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  Oastile,  which  increased  the  power 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  accession  of  Goarles 
v.  was  the  death  blow  to  the  Mberty  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Spanish  cities  and  provinces.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  ivttieia,  Juan  de 
Bamoza,  having  summoned  the  people  to  arms 
to  protect  their  ^#rM,  the  king  sent  a  fottit 
agamst  him,  and  wrote  an  autograph  letter 
to  his  general,  directing  him  to  tuie  and  pun- 
ish the  yiuttcta  without  delay;  an  order  which 
was  strioUy  obeyed,  the  ju<^  being  beheaded 
without  form  of  trial. 

iUGMl.  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pronnoe 
and  8  m.  If.  by  G.  of  Girgenti;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  ia  a  very  poor  place,  situated  on  s 
bare  plain,  backed  by  steep  hills;  but  it  has  a 
large  castle  of  the  princes  of  Aragona,  and  ia 
in  the  neighbcM'hood  of  extensive  snlphur  mines, 
and  of  the  mud  volcanoes  called  Maccalnbe, 
which  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
are  known  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  continaal 
activity  for  1,500  years. 

lUGIIlT,  or  iragmaja,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises 
in  lat  19°  10'  8.  and  Ion.  61°  80'  W.,  flows 
northward,  between  the  provinces  of  Matto 
OroBso  and  Goyaz,  to  Sao  JoSo,  lat  6°  6'  8,, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Toeantins,  and  die 
combined  stream  discharges  its  waters,  after  a 
conrse  of  nearly  400  m.  liirther,  into  the  soatb- 
em  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  in  lat  1°  40*  8.  Ita 
whole  course  ia  about  1,800  m.,  of  which  aboot 
1,100  are  navigable.  About  midway  in  its 
course  it  separates  into  two  arms,  which  en- 
close the  island  of  Banana  or  Santa  Anna,  910 
m.  long  and  40  broad.  Its  principal  tributary 
is  Das  Uortes,  which  joins  it  in  lat  13'  B. 
Many  tribes  of  warlike  savages  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Araguay.  It  furnishes  an  nn- 
interrupted  navigation  from  Pani  almost  to  th« 
head  waters  of  the  ParanA. 

iUKTCHETEFF,  ihxii,  count,  a  Busriaa 
statesman,  bom  in  ITeS,  died  May  8, 1934.  He 
was  of  an  obscure  family,  was  educated  tn  the 
military  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  entered  the  ar- 
tillery, and  reached  in  it  the  highest  rank.  He 
was  a  favorite  of  Paul  I.,  and  for  a  short  time 
governor  general  of  St  Petersburg,  but  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  his  insuflerable  harsh- 
ness. Paul  made  him  commander  of  his  fa- 
vorite regiment  of  guards  at  Gatchina,  an  im- 
perial reEJdence  in  the  environs  of  t}ie  capital. 
Suspicious  of  danger,  Paul  the  day  before  his 
murder  sent  an  order  for  Araktcheyeff  aud  his 
regiment  The  courier  was  detained  by  the 
conspirators,  and  Araktcheyeff  reached  the 
barriers  of  the  capital  too  late.  Alexander,  the 
suoceaior  of  Paul,  kept  Araktcheyeff  near  his 
person,  and  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  mas- 
ter's favor.  He  was  energetic  and  active,  but 
hard  and  utterly  distruatM.    The  military  col- 
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ootes  introdnoed  into  Russia  under  Alexander, 
were  created  and  organized  by  Artiktclieyeff 
amid  bloodshed  and  craelties.  Daring  the  last 
years  of  the  czar's  reign  Arattcheyeff  beciune 
virtua)  mler  of  the  empire,  issuing  lawg  and 
nkases  on  blanks  with  tne  imperial  signature. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  he  was  ordered 
to  confine  his  residence  to  his  estates  at  Gru- 
zino.  He  left  the  hulk  of  his  targe  fortune  to  a 
military  school  founded  by  him  in  Gruzino,  and 
(20,000  to  serve,  witli  the  acoumnlated  int«r- 
est,  as  8  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  100  years  after  his  death.  It  is 
■apposed  that  this  part  of  the  will  was  an- 
nulled by  Nioholas. 

IBiL,  8m  sf,  a  large  inland  sea  or  lake  of 
Asiatic  Rnsaia  and  Torkistan,  between  bt.  42° 
80'  and  4T°  K.,  and  Ion.  Cr  80'  and  61°  80*  E. 
It  lies  about  40  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  Caspian  sea,  from 
whioh  it  is  200  m.  distant  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  with  which  Humboldt  and  others  suppose 
it  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  The  Aral, 
covering  an  area  of  aho^t  34,000  sq.  m.,  is,  next 
to  the  Caspian,  the  largest  iolana  sea  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  shallow,  with  many 
Islands.  It  has  no  outlet,  but  the  Sir  Darya  or 
Bihoon  (the  Jaxartcs  of  the  ancients),  the  Amn 
Darya  or  Jihoon  (the  Oins),  and  several  smaller 
rivers  flow  into  it.  The  water  is  brackish,  bnt 
is  freely  drank  by  horws,  and  is  nsed  for  cutt- 
naiy  purposes.  Fish  are  abnndant.  The  navi- 
Kfttion  of  the  sea  of  Aral  is  exoe«ding1y  difScalt 
tor  sailing  vessels;  perfect  calms  alternate 
with  violent  and  sodden  storma,  ofteneet  com- 
ing tram  the  northeast.  The  harbors  and 
anchorages  are  few  and  inaecnre.  The  shores 
are  generally  low  and  sandy,  but  on  the  nortii- 
em  side  are  small  hills  of  clay.  Its  borders 
are  generally  uninhabited  In  summer,  hot  in 
winter  they  are  frequented  by  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  The  sea  of  Aral  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  Rus- 
sians explored  and  made  a  map  of  it  as  early 
as  1740,  and  they  sent  occasional  expeditions 
to  its  borders  till  1347,  when  they  built  a  fort 
at  the  month  of  the  Sir,  and  began  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  principal  islands  of 
the  lake.  Colonies  were  soon  afterward 
fonnded,  and  Russian  vessels  began  the  regular 
navigation  which  they  have  since  continued. 

UiM  (Latinized  Aramaa),  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  region  lying  N.  and  E.  of  Poles- 
tine  and  Phcenioia,  and  extending  to  the  Tigris, 
tiie  northern  and  southern  boundaries  nerer 
having  been  accurately  defined.  It  correspond- 
ed generally  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  inolnded  [tarts  of  Chal- 
dea  and  Assyria.  In  the  Septaagint  the  name 
is  nsaally  rendered  by  Syria.  It  means  high- 
lands, for,  although  most  of  the  region  is  a  low 
flain,  the  part  which  immediately  bordersufwn 
ale^ine  is  elevated.  That  portion  between 
Hie  Tigris  and  Enpbra1«s  is  specially  designated 
as  Arsjn-naharum,  "Aram  of  t^e  two  rivers," 
answering  to  the  Greek  Hwoirara/jia.    Here 
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was  flie  original  home  of  Abraham,  whence 
he  migrated  to  Canaan.  From  this  migra- 
tion dates  the  long  separation  between  the  He- 
brews and  their  Aramtean  kindred.— The  Ara- 
maic lan^a^'e  remained  in  a  rode  state  alter 
the  separation,  while  tlie  Hebrew,  which  was 
undoubtedly  at  first  identical  with  it,  became 
g^atly  developed;  so  that  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  the  former  was  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  the  Jews.  When  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  wore  carried  away,  their  place  was  partly 
supplied  by  various  A ramiean  immigrants,  who 
lually  formed  a  patois  designated  as  Gali- 
or  Samaritan.  The  exiles  fVom  Judah,  du- 
their  residence  in  Babylonia,  abandoned 
their  own  language  and  adopted  the  Aramaic, 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  Judea. 
This  formed  the  current  laUffnage  in  Palestine 
onljl  it  was  partially  superseded,  after  the  Ma- 
cedonian conuneat,  by  the  Greek.  Christ  and 
his  principal  disciples  probably  spoke  both  Ian- 

fuages;  tiey  certainly  spoke  Aramaic.  In  the 
th  centnry  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria  in- 
troduced the  Arabic  language,  which  gradu- 
ally took  the  place  of  the  Aramaic ;  and  the 
latter  has  become  nearly  extinct,  existiog  now 
OS  a  living  tongue  only  among  the  Syrian 
Christians  near  Mosul.  Properly  speaking,  the 
Aramuc  has  no  literature  of  its  own.  As  a 
written  language  it  has  been  used  in  its  two 
branchee,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  only  bj  the 
Hebrews  and  eastern  Christians,  and  by  them 
only  in  treating  of  religions  subjects.  The  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  two 
extended  passages  in  Chaldee  (Ezra  vii.  12-28 ; 
Dan.  ii.  4  to  vii.  23).  Several  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  were  written  in  Aram^c,  although 
they  now  exist  only  in  the  Greek  translation. 
The  versions  of  Hebrew  Scriptures  known  as 
Tergums  are  written  in  Aramaic.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  orip- 
nally  written  in  it.  although  we  haveitanthen- 
tically  only  in  its  Greek  form.  The  Talmud,  as 
a  whole,  ia  written  in  Aramaio,  but  with  such 
variations  from  tlie  main  dialects  that  some 
have  proposed  to  ^ve  the  name  Talmudic  to 
the  idiom  in  which  it  is  composed.    (See  Chaia 

OSB    L&BOCAOB   AUD   LlTEKATtJEK,   and    StSIAO 

Lasovaqb.') 

ARAM,  EigeM,  an  English  scholar,  bom  at 
Ramsgill,  Yorkshire,  in  1704,  executed  at  York 
for  murder,  Aug.  8,  ITS9.  Aram  eqjoyed  a 
remarkable  reputation  for  extensive  scholar- 
ship acquired  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
his  father  having  been  a  poor  gardener.  After 
his  marriage  he  established  himself  as  a  school- 
master in  his  native  district  of  Netherdale.  In 
1T84  he  removed  his  school  to  Knaresboroogh, 
where  in  1746  he  became  implicated  in  a  rob- 
bery oommitted  by  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker 
of  Knarcsborough ;  and  being  discharged  for 
want  of  evidence,  he  went  to  London.  Olark 
disapfteared  mysteriously  at  the  same  lime. 
Arun,  while  employed  as  school  nsher  in  vari- 
ous towns,  and  in  an  academy  at  Lynn  in 
Norfolk,  pnraned  his  favorite  studies,  and  was 
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wguFed  in  compiling  a  oomparative  lexicon  of 
the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  ISebrew,  and  Celtic 
lan^ages,  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  .charge 
of  mnrder.  Aram's  wife  had  frequently  in- 
timated that  he  and  a  man  named  Ilonsenuu 
were  privy  to  the  mystery  of  Clark's  dis- 
appearance. Honseman,  on  being  pressed  by 
the  coroner,  testified  that  Aram  and  a  man 
named  Ferry  were  the  mnrderers,  and  that  the 
body  bad  been  bnried  in  a  particular  part  of 
Bt.  Robert's  cave,  a  well  inown  spot  near 
Knaresborongb.  A  skeleton  was  discovered  in 
the  exact  plaoe  indicated,  and  Houseman's 
evidence  led  to  Aram's  conviction.  Aram  re- 
fosed  the  eervioea  of  oonnsel,  and  conducted 
hia  own  defence  in  an  elaborate  and  scholarly 
manner,  pmUng  an  ingenious  plea  of  the  gen- 
eral fallibility  of  circnmatantuJ  evidence,  es- 
pecially that  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
human  bones.  After  oondemnation  he  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt.  On  the  night  before 
the  execution  be  attempted  anicide,  bnt  was 
dlacoTered  before  he  had  bled  to  death,  and 
his  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  three  days 
after  it  was  pronounced.  Before  he  attempted 
snicide  be  wrote  an  easay  on  the  subject,  and 
also  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Of  bis  "  Oomparative 
Lexicon "  only  pasaages  from  the  prefnoe  are 
extant.  He  left  a  widow  and  six  children.  A 
veil  of  poetry  has  been  thrown  over  his  fate  by 
Tboinaa  Hood's  ballad  of  "The  Dream  of  Eu- 
gene Aram,"  and  Bnlwer's  romance  of  "En- 
gene  Aram." 

iUNDl,  PMb«  Fakto  Itwta  T  Mea,  count  of,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Baragosu  in  Decem- 
ber, 1718,  died  in  1789.  He  first  served  in  the 
army,  but  subae<|nontly  devoted  himself  to  the 
civil  service.  After  officiating  for  seven  years 
as  ambassador  of  Charles  UI.  at  the  court  of 
Poland,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Portugal.  Here  he  captured  Almeida 
in  Angast,  1763,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
obtain  general  of  Valencia  In  1765,  after 
qnelling  an  insurrection  in  Madrid,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  Oaatile,  and 
soon  alter  prime  minister.  He  inangnrated  a 
new  mnniolpal  system,  established  schools, 
provided  Madrid  with  a  pennanent  garrison, 
strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  advanced  the 
industrial  aod  agricultural  interests  of  tlie  king- 
dom, andreformedthefinanoial  condition  of  the 
bank  of  San  Carlos.  He  established  a  law  which 
made  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Castile  requi- 
site for  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vata- 
oan,  opposed  the  inqniation,  and  aet  up  a  politi- 
cal censorship  in  order  to  neutralize  ita  infin. 
cnce.  By  a  aecree  of  April  2,  1767,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  thnr  property 
conflscat«d.  The  hostility  of  the  clerical  party, 
heightened  by  bis  confidential  correspondence 
with  Voltaire,  who  had  urged  him  to  persevere 
in  his  work  of  reform,  forced  him  in  1778  to 
tender  his  remgnation  aa  prime  minister.  Ac- 
cepting the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  he 
became  noted  for  hia  oppodtion  to  England, 
which  bad  indeed  always  been  tile  leading 
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feature  of  hit  fbreign  policy.  He  prevuled 
npon  Cbarlea  III.  to  join  France  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  America,  and  in  1T83  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  ParisLwhich  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  tjnited  Statea. 
In  1787  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  17&2 
again  became  prime  minister  as  ancceasor  of 
florida  Blanoa ;  but  under  Charles  IV.  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  queen's 
favorite,  Oodoy.  On  occasion  of  the  war  willi 
France,  he  expressed  himself  against  its  justice, 
and  this  remark  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext 
to  banish  him  from  the  capital. 

AUXJIfEZ  (anc.  Ara  Joti»\  a  town  of  Bpain, 
in  the  province  and  80  m.  by  railway  S,  of 
the  dty  of  Madrid,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
TaguB  1  pop.  B,800.  It  is  the  «te  of  a  royal 
palace  of  great  beauty  founded  by  Philip  II., 
a  favorite  retreat  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain 
during  the  spring,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
gardens,  caf6s,  hotels,  and  varions  places  of 
fashionable  amusement.  The  presence  of  the 
court  swells  the  population  to  about  20,000. 
In  Bummer  the  place  is  not  healthy. 

iSAMT,  JIbm,  a  Hungarian  poet,  bom  at 
Kagy-Szalonta,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  in  1817. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  poor  Protestant  who  edu- 
cated him  for  the  church.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  roamed  for  a  while  with  a  troop  of 
Btrolling  players,  and  then  returned  to  Szalonta 
and  supported  himaelf  aa  a  teacher  of  I^tin. 
In  184S,  the  Kiafaludy  society  having  offered  a 

Eriie  for  the  beat  popular  epic,  Arany  won  it 
y  his  poem,  At  eltettttt  alkotmdny  ("The 
Lost  Constitution").  In  1847  he  sent  to  the 
same  society  the  firatpart  of  his greateet  pro- 
ductjon,  the  trilogy  Toldi.  The  society  gave 
the  author  more  iJian  the  stipulated  price,  and 
had  it  printed  at  thw'  expense.  In  f  ebroaiy, 
1848,  appeared  his  Murany  oitTwna  ^"Si^e 
of  Munmy").  Since  1848  his  chief  titerafy 
works  have  been  Satalin  (18C0),  the  second 
part  of  Toldi  (1864),  two  volumes  of  lyric 
poems  (1^^  B"^  another  trilogy,  Buda  hald- 
la,  the  first  part  of  which  i^peared  in  1864. 

laiFlHOE,  an  E.  county  of  Colorado  terri- 
tory-area, 4,600  sq.  ra.;  pop,  in  1870,  6,839. 
The  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the 
county  and  t«munates  at  Benver,  and  is  c<m- 
nected  by  a  branch  from  that  city  with  tlie 
Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne.  Capital,  Denver, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

iUPiHOES,  an  Indian  tribe  which  baa  for 
many  years  resided  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers.  They  are  known 
also  as  Fall  Indians,  and  were  called  by  the 
French  the  Groa  Ventres  of  the  south.  Gallatin 
aupposed  them  to  be  the  Querechos  of  early  Span- 
ish explorers  in  New  Mexico.  They  style  them- 
selves Atsina.  This  is  apparently  another  foroi 
of  Asinais  or  Cenia,  a  confederation  of  tribes  viq- 
Lted  by  La  Salle  at  this  point,  and  sabseqaently 
by  Spanish  mismonariea  and  French  U^ers. 
The  Arap^oee,  like  the  Asinais,  are  by  language 
allied  to  the  Caddoea.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  one  of  the  five  tribes  oonstitating  the 
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BUekfeet  oonfMeruj.  In  1838  they  were  a 
potrerfiil  trit>«  eilimated  at  10,000,  but  in  1S42 
tboj  had  dwindled  to  3,S00  lo  300  lodges,  and, 
wiUi  the  dfaappearance  of  the  buffalo,  ore  rap- 
idlj  declining. 

AKAKAT  (Arm.  MiuU;  Tnrk.  AgH  Dagh\  a 
monntsin  of  western  Atria,  considered  a  portion 
of  the  "monntaSna  of  Ararat"  on  which,  ac- 
oording  to  Gen.  viii.  4,  Noah's  ark  rested  aAer 
Ibe  deloge.  It  is  divided  into  two  peaks. 
Great  Ararat  on  the  N.  W.  and  Little  Ararat 
on  the  B.  £.,  whose  bases  blend,  while  their 
soinniitB  are  nearlj  7  m,  apart.  The  summit 
of  Great  Ararat  lies  in  lat  S9°  42'  N.,  Ion.  44° 
88'  E.,  and  is  17,823  feet  aboTe  the  sea  level, 
and  14,820  feet  above  its  base.  For  more  than 
8,000  feet  bflow  its  snmmit  it  is  constantly 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Little  Ararat  is 
lower  bj  aboDt  4,000  feet,  and  is  free  from 
snow  and  ice  in  September  and  October.    The 
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two  monntiuns  are  of  volcanic  character,  an 
eruption  having  taken  place  ^m  them  as  lately 
as  Jnly,  1840.  The  apei  of  Great  Ararat  was 
visited  on  Oct.  0,  1829,  bv  Parrot  Ararat  is 
the  central  point  of  the  dividing  lines  of  Ar- 
menia, and  the  great  landmark  between  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia. 

IHiUT,  or  PIM  ■•nitil%  a  mountain  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Surrey  county,  between  the 
Ararat  and  Dan  rivers.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal 
form  and  one  third  of  a  mile  high  ;  and  its  top 
is  a  plateau  one  acre  in  extent,  on  which  is  a 
gigantic  rock  800  feet  high. 

iUS.    See  Abazeb. 

iUTOS.  L  A  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  flourished  about  270  B.  0.  He  was 
edncated  nnder  Dionysios  of  Heraclea,  a  Stoic, 
the  principles  of  which  sect  he  embraced.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Ptolemy  Philodelphus,  and  also 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  at 
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whose  instigation  he  embodied  most  of  tlie  as- 
tronomical knowledge  then  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  in  two  philosophical  poems.  The  first, 
Phantmi^na,  ^ve  a  general  description  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements,  while 
the  second,  DiMvneia,  described  their  influ- 
ence on  the  atmosphere.  These  poems  pos- 
sess much  merit.  Aratus  is  the  poet  whom 
St.  Paul  qnotes  in  bis  speech  on  Mars  Hill, 
Acts  xvii.  28.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  by  Buhle  (2  vols.  8to,  Leipsic,  1798,  1801). 
II*  A  Greek  generol  and  statesman,  son  of 
Clioias,  bom  at  Sicjon,  271  B.  0.,  died  in  218. 
On  account  of  the  mnrdar  of  his  father  and 
many  of  his  relative  by  Abantidas,  their  enemy 
in  one  of  the  political  oontests  of  the  time,  he 
was  taken  while  very  youns  to  Argos,  where 
be  was  ednoated  till  lie  reacned  the  age '  of  20. 
At  this  period  be  succeeded  in  carrying  out, 


withoot  bloodshed,  a  revolution  he  had  long 

Slotted  with  some  Argiva  friends,  by  which 
Ticocles,  a  usurper  who  had  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon,  was  dethroned  and  the  city  set 
free.  Aratus  persuaded  the  oitjiens  to  Join  the 
Achffian  league,  of  which  he  was  elected  general 
in  94fi,  Reelected  in  243,  he  captured  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth  and  expelled  its  Macedonian 
garrison.  Corinth  was  easily  induced  to  join 
the  Achfeans,  and  was  soon  followed  by  TnB- 
zen,  Epidanms,  Megarn,  Cieonte,  Argo^  and 
Uegalopolia.  He  now  hoped  to  unite  all  the 
governments  of  Greece;  bnt  the  power  of  the 
Achiean   league   already  began   to  excite  the 

Jealousy  of  the  ^tolians,  and  of  Gleomenes 
IL,  king  of  Sparta,  who  aspired  to  restore 
the  Spartan  hegemony.  Its  first  active  en- 
emy was  the  latter,  who  began  a  war  about 
224,    Aratus  defeated  him,  but  only  by  snm- 
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iDoniug  to  his  aid  Antigonas  Domd,  king  of 
Maoedon,  and  bj  taking  the  nnfortuniite  step  of 
delivering  to  him  Corinth  and  its  citadel  aa  the 
price  of  his  ouiatance.  Antigonns  took  advan- 
tage of  this  oifer,  which  at  once  proved  fatal  to 
tbepoweroftheAohEeanciUes.  Uebecamegen- 
erol  of  the  league,  and  gradually  gained  complete 
control  of  it^  traasmittiog  this  aothority  t«  hia 
son  Philip.  A ratus  remained  a  prominent  lead- 
er in  spite  of  the  Macedonian  rale;  hot  in  anew 
war  which  soon  broke  out  with  the  ^t^lians 
(231  toSlO),  he  was  imsnc<!«ssftil.  He  was  tried 
for  neglect  of  doty,  but  acquitted  in  considera- 
tion of  his  past  servicea.  From  this  time  he  was 
little  more  than  an  adviser  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  who  hod  now  made  the  leagne  complet«tj 
dependent  upon  himself;  and  althoagh  ap- 
pointed general  for  the  ITth  time  in  217,  he 
never  atoned  his  oid  infloence.  According  to 
Plntarch  and  Polybias,  whose  story  has  been 
donhted  by  manj  historians,  he  was  pnt  to 
death  by  slow  poison,  given  by  Philip's  order. 
The  Greeks  paid  divine  honors  to  his  memory, 
and  celebrated  twice  a  year  games  called  Ara- 
tela — one  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birtfi,  and 
ODO  on  that  of  his  deliverance  of  Sicyon. 

lUDCiNIlVS,  an  Indian  nation  inhabiting  the 
provinces  of  Aranco  and  Valdivia,  Ohili.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word  avea, 
meaning  frank,  or  free.  As  offering  the  most 
succesaM  example  of  Indian  self-government 
in  the  presence  of  the  Enropean  rac«a,  the 
Arancaniana  are  of  interest  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  etbnolo^st.  The  chief  antnority  with 
regard  to  them  is  "  Molina's  History  of  Ohili," 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  published 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1B08.  Five  different 
poeins  have  been  written  by  Enropeans  npm 
their  patriotic  struggles  against  the  Earop«ttn 
invaders.  The  best  are  the  AraveoTM  of 
Alonso  de  Ercilla,  a  Spanish  knight  of  the 
16th  century,  who  took  part  in  the  w ara  he 
describes,  and  the  Pnren  Indomito  at  Alva- 
rez de  Toledo  (Paris,  1892).  The  Arancanians 
were  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1687. 
Valdivia  founded  many  settlements  in  their 
ooontry,  which  with  the  settlers  were  de- 
stroyed in  1S02.  In  1041  the  marquis  de 
Bayxlea  tnado  a  treaty  with  their  chief,  bat  in 
166S  war  commenced  again,  and  lasted  at  in- 
tervals until  177S,  when  Spain  at  length  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  Aranca- 
nians,  and  allowed  them  to  mdntain  an  embassy 
at  Santiago  de  Chili.  In  the  contest  between 
the  mother  conntry  and  the  Chilian  colonists, 
they  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.  Sohmidt- 
tneyer  visited  them  in  1820,  and  published  his 
"Travels  into  Ohili,  over  the  Andes,"  in  1820- 
'21.  Mr.  Edward  Rene!  Smith,  of  the  U.  8. 
astronomical  espedition  in  Chili,  published 
"The  Arancanians,  or  Notes  of  a  Tour  among 
tlie  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Chili"  (New 
York,  1866). — ^The  territory  of  Aranco  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  divided  into  four  vv- 
thanmamu  Or  vthahaapua,  or  provinces,  each 
prended  over  by  a  magistrate  called  a  toqui; 


these  fonr  provinces  ixtmspfmA  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  conntry,  viz.,  the  maritime 
province,  the  plain  province,  the  province  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andea,  and  the  province  in  the 
Andes.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  fve 
Ularehue*,  ruled  by  an  apo-vlmene,  and  each 
illarehne  is  frirther  subdivided  into  nine  r^vet 
or  townships,  over  each  of  whidi  preside*  an 
vlmm*,  or  head  of  a  clan.  The  symbol  of  « 
toqni  is  an  axe  of  porphyry  or  marble ;  of  an 
apo-Dlmene,  a  staff  with  a  silver  head  and  a 
suver  ring  ronnd  the  middle;  of  an  nlmeoe, 
the  same  without  the  silver  ring  round  the 
middle.  All  of  these  dignities  are  hereditary 
according  to  primogeniture.  No  r^nlar  tril>- 
uta  or  any  predial  service  is  payable  by  the  cW 


time  of  war,  however,  militaiy 
acknowledged  as  the  most  taoKd  of  datiee. 
The  four  toquis,  or  governors  of  provincea, 
form  the  grand  oonncu  of  the  Araucanian  fed- 
eration, presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bera,  the  grand  toqui.  This  council  decides  on 
war  and  peace,  and  on  emergencies  oalla  to- 
gether the  general  assembly.  At  this  diet, 
every  toqui,  apo-nlmene,  and  ulmene  may  at^ 
tend ;  it  chooses  the  commander-in-chief  from 
amon^  the  fonr  toqnis ;  but  if  none  of  them  are 
qualihed,  then  from  the  diet  at  large-  The  levy 
ismadeliy  the  olmenesupon  their  several  olana 
The  army  oonnsts  of  both  cavalry  and  infiin- 
try.  The  toqni  Cadegnala  was  the  first  who 
established  a  regular  body  of  cavalry,  in  1680. 
The  diet  is  held  in  a  large  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Biobio  and  Uunqueoo.  The 
religion  of  the  Arancanians  is  akin  to  thetr 
political  institutions.  Thdr  Supreme  Being 
IS  the  great  toqni  of  the  nniverse ;  he  has 
his  subordinate  ulmenes  to  look  after  details. 
These  are,  the  god  of  war,  the  beneficent  god, 
the  god  of  mankind,  and  others.  Gnecntra  is 
the  god  of  evil  The  celestials  exact  no  trib' 
nte  from  their  subjects  here  below ;  therefore 
the  Araucanian  builds  no  temples  nor  idoUi 
supports  no  priests,  and  rarely  offers  sacrifice. 
After  the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul  goes  into 
paradise,  a  region  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Andes.  Their  religion,  in  other  resperta, 
resembles  other  primitive  creeds.  They  hate 
the  Spanish  language,  and  their  toquis,  uiou^ 
well  acquainted  with  it,  will  never  nse  it  on 
any  public  occasion.  They  make  a  foreigner 
take  an  Araucanian  name  Itefore  he  is  allowed 
to  settie  among  them.  A  missionary,  when 
preaching  to  them,  is  often  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  if  he  commits  a  blunder. 
The  Arancanians  are  stoutly  built,  and  of  mod* 
erate  height.  Their  complexion  Is  olive,  and 
lighter  than  the  ot^er  South  American  Indians; 


long  head.  The  women  do  all  the  home  and 
field  w<»'k;  the  men  hunt,  fight,  and  tend  the 
fiocks.  Th6y  live  in  wooden  or  reed  plastered 
houses,  well  boilt^  and  often  60  feet  by  85  in 
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B>ze,  not  in  villBges,  bnt  in  the  centre  of  their 
pl&ntfttioDS.  They  raise  wheat,  maize,  and 
barley,  peaa  and  beans,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
fruit,  as  well  as  flax,  ana  keep  nambers  of  cat- 
tle and  horses.  Before  the  arriTal  of  the  Ea- 
ropeans  thej  wove  ponchos  and  coarse  woollen 
cloths  of  very  good  workmanship.  Their  Ian- 
gnage  is  Terj  wide-spread,  and  had  mne  recog- 
nized dialecta.  It  was  spoken  ttom  lat.  25°  Cj. 
to  Oape  Horn,  and  eastward  to  Bnenos  Ajrea. 
The  best  grammar  ia  the  Ohilian  grammar  of 
Febres  (Lima,  1766;  Santiago  1S46).  Uo- 
lina's  accoant  has  been  ac«nsed  of  exat^;era- 
tion,  and  laaj  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  Gilj,  Havestadt,  Falkner,  Ac.— In  1861  a 
Frenohmad  named  De  Tonneina,  having  ingra- 
tiated lumself  with  the  tribes,  was  prookimod 
king  of  Arauoania  under  the  title  of  Or^Iie  An- 
toine  I.  He  was  soon  at  war  with  Chili,  and 
was  captnred  in  January,  ISOS,  on  Araucanian 
territory,  The  arrest  was  pronoanced  illega], 
bat  the  Chilian  government  held  bim  some  time 
•a  a  hmatic,  permittiiig  him  ficall;  to  go  to 
Franoe,  where  the  validity  of  his  regal  tide 
WBH  formally  recognized  in  tlie  course  of  a. 
lawsuit.  He  pnblished  OrilU-Antoine  /",  mi 
tAraaeanie  tt  de  Patagonit,  et  «a  eaptititi  au 
Chili  (186S).  He  aiterward  returned  to  Aran- 
canie,  and  in  1869-'70  was  again  at  war  with 
Chili;  bnt  in  1871  he  was  once  more  in  France, 
and  began  pDblishing  an  official  Araucanian 
ionntal  at  Marseilles,  striking  medals,  estab- 
lishing orders  of  knighthood,  &c.  He  left  in 
Aranoania  a  depot;,  one  Planchnt,  who  soon 
nanrped  the  regal  ti^e. 

UUIICO,  a  aoDthem  province  of  Chili,  di- 
vided into  the  three  departments  of  Araoco, 
Loja,  and  Nacimiento;  area,  13,G00  aq.  m, ; 
pop.  in  1868,  82,700,  besides  some  86,000  In- 
dians. Capital,  Araaco,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  SCO  m.  8.  of  Valparaiso.  This  province 
was  created  by  decree  of  Deo.  7,  1652;  hot 
the  Arauoanian  Indians  sUil  mountain  tbdr 
independence  in  the  interior. 

1IUE8  (now  Anu),  a  river  in  Armenia,  ris- 
ing abont35  m.  from  Enernm,  in  lat  41  80' 
N.,  Ion.  41°  Iff  E.,  between  the  E.  and  W. 
broncbea  of  the  Euphrates.  It  Sows  E.,  6.  E., 
and  N.  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  426  m. 
nnites  with  Uie  Kur  about  70  m.  from  ita 
mouth  in  tlie  Caspian.  It  is  notable  for  the 
inipetnosity  of  its  current  Virgil  describes  it  as 
"  disduning  a  bridge,"  but  it  ia  now  crossed  by 
foar  stone  bridges.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Aras  is  the  river  descended  by  He- 
rodotus under  the  name  of  Araxes,  although 
Bennell  thinks  the  Jaxartea  was  meant ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  also  to  be  the  Oxua,  and 
eren  the  Volga.  By  Araies  Xeoophon  proba- 
bly intended  the  Chaboras,  an  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates. — The  river  bow  known  as  the  Ben- 
damir  was  also  called  Arazes.  It  rises  in 
central  Persia,  flows  part  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  falls 
into  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegaa  or  Kegria,  in 
lat  29°  aC  N.,  Ion.  62"  BC  E. 
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ilBACBS,  the  fbuDder  of  the  Median  empiM, 
according  to  Cteriaa,  who  asserts  that  Arbaee^ 
jointly  with  Belems  of  Babylon,  captured  Nine- 
veh and  overthrew  the  empire  of  6ardanapa> 
las  (876  B.  C),  that  he  reipied  28  yeara,  and 
tiiat  his  dynasty  numbered  eigbt  kings.  These 
statements  differ  from  those  of  Herodotus. 

iBKH.jgr,  or  Crtsrtaw.    Bee  Arobbrt. 

iBBEU,  the  ancient  name  of  Arbil  or  Erbil, 
a  small  village  in  Turkish  Kurdistan,  which  lies 
on  the  usual  ronte  between  Bagdad  and  Mosul, 
about  40  m.  £.  by  H.  of  the  latter  city,  in  lat 
B6°  11'  N.,  according  to  the  elder  Niebuhr'a 
observations.  The  third  and  last  of  the  great 
battles  between  Alexander  and  Darius  (881  B. 
C.)  is  called  after  this  place,  though  it  was  not 
aotuaUy  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a  place  36  m. 
W.  by  N.  culed  Gaugamela,  now  Karmelis. 

ARBTTEK,  a  Roman  umpire,  chosen  by  an 
agreement  (in  the  Boman  Jaw  eompromimtaa) 
between  contending  parties,  to  decide  their 
diflerences.  His  decision  was  called  the  arbi- 
trittm.  Such  a  Judge,  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves,  was  an  arbiter  retepUu.  An  arbittr 
datut  was  appointed  by  the  pnetor  to  decide  in 
mattere  purely  of  equity,  while  the  judex  deci- 
ded in  matters  of  law  and  precedent  The  du* 
ties  and  rights  of  these  officers,  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  deoinons  of  an  arbiter  could  be  en- 
forced, were  sharply  defined  by  the  Roman  law. 

IBBrnUTION,  the  deoi^on  by  a  private  per- 
son of  matter*  of  difference  submitlod  tonim 
by  the  parties.  References  dider  from  arbitra- 
tions in  that  they  are  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  coart,  or  at  leart  are  more  directly  un- 
der ita  control,  and  are  govered  by  the  rules 
of  law  more  strictly  than  arbitrations  are. 
The  law  is  not  disposed  to  take  away  the 
ordinary  means  of  relief  by  action  or  other 
proceedings  at  law,  unless  suitors  have  clearly 
signified  xbeff  intention  to  give  them  np  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  The  New  York  court  of  ap- 
peals has  held  void  an  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  grand  lodge  of  odd  fellows,  which 
created  certain  members  a  tribunal  to  pasa 
upon  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  order,  with 
power  to  forfeit  the  delinoueutg'  right  to 
property.  Even  if  the  defendants  had  signed 
such  a  constitution,  the  court  said  it  would  be 
against  public  policy  to  hold  them  bound  by 
it,  and  that  courts  wonld  not  enforce  the  de- 
cimoo  of  tribunals  treated  by  private  compact, 
except  in  tliose  cases  where  the  parties  had 
expreasly  submitted  to  arbitration  definite  mat- 
ters of  controversy.  In  a  recent  case  in  New 
York  city,  the  court  held  that  the  so-called 
"  arbitration  clause  "  in  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion of  the  board  of  brokers  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  an  ordinary  agreement  to 
submit;  and  the  court  declined  to  give  a 
remedy  agsinat  a  member  of  the  board  who 
declined  to  submit  to  ita  jorisdiction,  for  that 
was  only  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  power  of 
revocation. — As  a  general  rule,  all  matters  in 
dispute  concerning  personal  rights  which  may 
be  the  sulyect  of  actiona  may  be  referred  to 
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arbitration ;  gach,  for  example,  as  braacbea  of 

oontracta,  differences  aboat  partnership  affairt, 
the  valae  of  propert;',  and  queetions  of  dam- 
ages in  caaes  of  wrongs  like  aasaults,  trespass, 
or  ilonder,  where  damages  might  be  recovered 
bj  sait.  Ciaima  relating  to  real  estate  might 
at  common  law  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
In  BQcb  a  case  an  arbitrator  might  direct  that 
one  party  convey  or  release  to  the  other.  Bnt 
a  practic^  objection  to  this  proceeding,  so  far 
at  least  as  titles  to  land  ore  concerned,  is  that 
the  property  in  the  land  cannot  pass  by  the 
award.  In  some  of  the  states  the  statntes  re- 
lating to  arbitrations  forbid  the  sobmission  of 
certain  matters  pertaining  to  real  estate.  Thus 
in  New  York  no  submissIoD  can  be  made  of 
claims  to  the  fee  or  to  life  eBtat«s  in  realty; 
bnt  the  same  restraint  is  not  imposed  as  to  in- 
terests in  terms  for  years,  nor  to  oontroveraies 
aa  to  bonndariei,  partitions,  or  the  measure- 
ment of  dower.  Nor  are  equitable  rights  re- 
lating to  real  estate  withdrawn  from  arbitra- 
tdon.  The  policy  of  the  atatate  in  these  re- 
spects has  tMtea  said  in  New  Tork  to  be  to 
withdraw  from  tlie  mileamed  foram  of  arbitra- 
tion those  questions  of  title  to  lands  which  de- 
pend on  stnct  technical  rules;  and  that,  since 
equitable  claims  even  in  resjiect  to  titles  de- 
pend ratlier  on  the  general  priainples  of  Jus- 
tice, they  may  l>e  well  sobmitted. — In  gene- 
ral, a  crime  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts.  But  where  a  person 
has  a  remedy  by  action  for  private  damages, 
OoUaterot  to  the  public  remedy  by  indictment, 
at  in  cases  of  aasaolt,  libel,  or  naisanoe,  he  may 
submit  the  question  of  his  personal  interests  to 
arbitrator. — Persons  who  are  competent  to 
contract  are  also  capable  of  sobmitting  their 
sflUrs  to  arbitration.  It  was  the  general  rule 
at  common  law  that  married  women  could  not 
make  a  submission,  though  ther^were  excep- 
tions to  that  rule  in  favor  of  women  whose 
husbands  were  civilly  dead  or  alien  enemies. 
But  since  the  enabling  acts  which  have  been 
lately  very  generally  introduced,  giving  to 
married  women  separate  estates,  ana  indepen- 
dent powers  and  capacity  to  contract  in  re- 
spect to  them,  they  have  been  held  capable  of 
oonsenUng  to  arbitrations.  An  infant's  sub- 
miaaion  is  at  common  lew,  like  most  of  his  con- 
tracts, voidable  by  him.  But  it  has  been  held 
with  regard  to  such  agreements  of  infants,  and 
of  married  women  too,  who  had  not  the  liberty 
of  contracting  which  is  conferred  by  the  re- 
cent married  women's  acts,  that  if  an  award  is 
made  against  a  party  who  entered  into  an  ar- 
bitration with  either  of  them,  it  will  bind  him, 
even  though  the  woman  or  the  infant  cannot 
be  held  by  it,  because  he  must  be  presumed  to 
have  known  that  at  the  ontset,  and  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  bound,  he  should  not  have  Joined 
in  the  submission.  Whether  one  partner  can 
bbd  his  copartners  by  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  weight 
of  authority  seems  to  be  against  his  power  to 
do  BO.    But  such  an  agreement  may  bind  the 


partner  who  made  it,  and  he  may  be  held  for 
the  damages  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  his 
copartners  to  perform  the  award. — In  the  ab- 
sence of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the  submis- 
sion need  not  be  in  any  special  form,  nor  even  in 
writing.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  under  the 
statutes  on  the  subject,  a  submission  may  be 
made  a  rule  of  court ;  that  is  to  say,  the  par- 
lies  may  agree  that  the  proceeding  be  entered 
of  record  in  a  court,  and  then  the  award 
upon  confirmation  has  the  effect  of  a  Judgment 
of  that  court,  and  may  be  enforced  witb  the 
same  legal  remedies  provided  for  Judgments. 
These  statutes  require  the  submission  to  be  in 
writing  and  executed  with  certain  formalities. 
The  statntes  usually  require  that  £he  arbitra- 
tors shall  be  sworn,  and  that  the  witnesses 
shall  be  sworn  also,  either  by  them  or  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  or  other  competent  persona; 
and  that  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
compelled  by  snbpanas  issued  either  by  the  arbi- 
trators themselves  or  by  Justices  or  other  judi- 
cial officers.  But  it  has  been  held  in  New  York, 
though  its  statute  requires  the  arbitrator  to  be 
sworn,  that  this  is  not  an  essential  prerequiste 
to  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  omismon  of  the 
oath  is  only  an  irregularity.  When  the  sub- 
mission provides  for  tlie  appointment  of  an 
umpire  by  the  arbitrators  to  decide  between 
them  if  they  disagree,  this  third  person  should 
be  agreed  npon  before  proceedmg  with  the 
arbitration. — The  hearings  by  the  arbitra- 
tors should  be  on  notice  to  both  parties; 
and  if  they  proceed  ex  parte  and  without 
notice  to  the  party  against  whom  the  award 
is  made,  it  is  void.  All  the  arbitrators  mnst 
concur  in  the  award,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
provided  by  statute  or  by  the  submission; 
and  when  it  is  provided  that,  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  the  decision  of  the  umpire  shall 
be  final,  the  award  should  in  cose  of  such  a 
reference  to  the  umpire  proceed  from  him  and 
be  ugned  by  him.  The  award  must  disfiose  of 
all  the  questions  contained  in  the  submisraon, 
and  must  confonn  to  its  terms  in  all  respects. 
If  it  includes  matters  not  covered  by  the  sub- 
mission, it  will  be  good  for  so  much  aa  is  au- 
thorized by  it,  if  that  part  can  be  separated 
from  the  rest:  bnt  if  it  departs  essentially 
and  incurably  from  the  submission,  it  is  fatally 
bad.  The  award  must  be  certain  in  its  terms; 
that  ia,  it  mnst  inform  each  party  precisely 
what  he  is  to  do.  It  mnst  also  be  final  and 
conchiuve  in  all  respects.— The  statutes  of  the 
several  states  usually  define  the  grounds  on 
which  awards  may  be  set  aside.  In  New  York 
they  may  be  vacated,  on  application  to  the 
court,  for  coi'niption  or  fraad  or  partiality  on 
the  part  of  the  arbitrators;  or  if  they  were 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  refuung  postponements, 
or  in  rejecting  proper  evidence,  or  exceeded 
their  powers  or  imperfectly  executed  them  La 
material  points.  And  in  the  same  state  awards 
may  be  corrected  for  evident  mistakes  or  for 
other  imperfections.  Very  similar  statutory 
provisions  exist  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other 
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rtstes.  In  several  of  the  states  it  is  alaa  pro- 
vided that  «n  award  may  be  vacated  hj  the 
courts  for  any  legal  defects  appearing  on  its 
&oe. — The  chief  vice  or  weakness  in  the  pro- 
ceeding by  arbitration  is  th»  power  which 
tither  party  has  to  revoke  the  anthority  given 
bf  him  to  the  arbltratorH.  The  onlj  practical 
penattj  for  anoh  a  breach  of  the  agreement, 
and  even  when  there  are  bonds  fixing  precise 
nmis  bj  way  of  liquidated  damagea,  u  that 
the  partj  who  revokes  most  pav  Uie  expenses 
inoorred  hj  the  other  np  to  the  revocation. 
In  some  of  the  states,  as  m  Uassachnsetts  and 
M^ne,  the  statatas  provide  that  neither  party 
■hall  revoke  the  submission  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.  But  in  other  Btales,  as  in  New 
York  and  Minouri,  the  only  restraint  is,  that 
no  revocation  shall  be  made  after  the  cause  is 
flnallj  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  npon  the 
evidence.  The  death  of  a  party  pending  the 
prooeedings  operates  as  a  revocation,  nnless  it 
be  ezpre^y  provided  otherwise  by  the  sab- 
nusd<Hi,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  states, 
by  atataite. — A  subminion  aospends,  and  an 
award  bars,  the  right  of  snit  on  the  original 
oanse  of  action.  The  award  must  be  made 
within  the  time  directed  by  the  agreement,  and 
it  is  a  nullity  if  made  after  that  time,  unless  the 
parties  oonaent  to  an  ertenaion  of  the  time. 
The  power  of  the  arbitrators  is  exhausted  b^ 
ddivery  of  the  award,  and  tbongh  in  making  it 
they  have  exceeded  tiieir  powers  or  otherwise 
erred,  they  cannot  recall  it  or  make  another 
one.  The  courts  hare  repeatedly  held  that 
when  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  submis- 
doD,  the  decisions  of  the  arbitratom  upon  law 
and  fact  alike,  provided  tiiat  they  act  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority,  are  conclusive. 
If  the  award  is  within  the  submission,  and 
coatoins  an  b<Hieat  and  foir  decision,  a  conrt 
of  equity  will  not  set  it  aside  for  error  either 
In  law  or  in  laot.  Jadge  Story  and  other  high 
Judicial  authorities  have  firther  declared  that 
arbitratora  are  not  bonnd  to  award  upon  the 


upon  prinotples  of  equity  and  good 

Cm  the  other  hand,  if  the  sabmiasion  expressly 

Svidea  tiiat  the  case  shall  be  decided  aocord- 
to  the  law,  and  the  arbitrators  make  a  rois- 
e  in  that  respect,  tliis  will  subject  the  find- 
ing to  ravision  by  a  court.  In  Pennsylvania, 
under  a  statute  enacted  in  1S86,  either  party 
to  a  civil  action  may  compel  a  submisuon  of  it 
to  arbitrators  by  filing  a  rule  in  the  prothono- 
tary's  office  calling  for  such  a  reference,  and 
by  serving  a  copy  of  the  role  on  his  opponent 
The  number  of  the  arbitrators,  three  or  five  or 
one,  is  fixed  by  the  parties,  or,  if  tbey  camiot 
agree,  by  the  prothonotary.  The  parties  then  by 
aTtemate  nombiations  select  the  arbitrators; 
but  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  these,  the  pro- 
thonotary  makes  up  a  hat  containing  five 
names  fbr  each  of  the  number  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, from  which  the  parties  alternately  select 
the  reqninte  number. — In  En^and  a  statute 
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of  1687  provides  for  councils  of  oonoDiatton 
and  arbitration,  which  may  be  formed  by  mas- 
ters and  th«r  workmen.  These  conndla  exer- 
cise powere  granted  by  former  statutes  of  simd- 
lar  tenor  (1  Victoria,  ch.  67,  and  8  and  S  Vic- 
toria, ch.  77,  128),  and  by  the  present  statute 
are  anthorized  to  near  anil  determine  all  qnes- 
tions  of  dispute  and  difi'erence  between  the 
workmen  and  their  masters;  and  their  awards 
are  final  and  not  subject  to  review  or  challenge 
in  any  court.  No  attorneys,  solicitoro,  or 
counsel  are  allowed  to  attend  any  hearing 
before  the  councils,  without  the  consent  of 
both  Ndes.  The  courts  of  prudhtnnma  are 
conrta  of  a  wmilar  sort  in  France.  They  are 
established  in  Paris  and  Lyons  and  some  of  the 
other  large  cities,  and  take  cognizance  of  disputes 
between  master  manufacturers  and  their  work- 
men, and  between  workmen  and  tbeir  appren- 
ticea.  The  court  is  composed  of  master  work- 
men or  manufacturers  and  of' foremen,  six  of 
each,  one  half  of  the  number  going  out  each  year. 
The  court  acts  first  as  a  court  of  conciliation ; 
and  if  it  fails  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment, it  has  Jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  200 
francs  without   appeal,  and    to    any  higher 


It  is  sud  tLat  almost  all  the  oi 
bron^ht  before  these  oonrts  are  settled  by  con- 
ciliation. 

IKBUT,  KMiMmt  P  (Fbanoeb  Bubitkt),  an 
English  novelist,  daDght«r  of  Charles  Bnniey, 
bom  at  Lynn  in  Jone,  1752  died  Jan.  6,  1840. 
In  her  childhood  she  was  ulent  and  timid,  and 
was  considered  uncommonly  dull.  InlT60her 
father  removed  to  London,  and  was  much  sought 
as  a  music  teacher.  After  her  mother's  early 
death  Prances  was  left  to  educate  herself.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  her  f&ther's  friend,  and  Garrick 
his  Ireqncnt  guest,  and  the  brilliant  social  cir- 
cle in  which  Le  moved  afforded  rich  material 
for  genius  to  work  npon.  Miss  Barney  soon 
gave  evidence  that  she  rightly  appreciated  her 
privileges.  In  1778  her  novel  "Evelina"  was 
pnblished,  under  an  ossomed  name,  by  a.Hr. 
Lowndes,  who  gave  her  £S0  for  the  copyright. 
Thongh  the  author  of  the  book  was  unknown, 
and  the  publisher  waa  not  eminent,  its  snc- 
cese  was  marvellous,  and  Miss  Bnmey  was  at 
once  classed  among  the  first  writers  of  fiction. 
"Evelina"  was  followed  by  a  comedy,  "The 
Witiings,"  which  was  never  acted,  nor  even 
printed,  and  in  17S2  appeared  the  novel  of 
"Cecilia,"  which  was  HnccessfQl.  Three  yeare 
after  this  she  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
queen's  robes.  After  five  years'  service  she 
resigned  this  post  on  account  of  her  failing 
health,  and  in  1798  married  Alexandre  Biohsrd 
d'Arblay,  a  French  artillery  officer,  whom  the 
revolution  bad  made  an  exile.  In  1706  "Ca- 
milla" was  published  in  five  volomea,  brining 
the  author  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  but  no 
increase  of  fame.     Tea  years,  1803-'12,  she 

Eassed  in  Paris,  her  husband  having  given  in 
is  alle^once  to  Napoleon's  government.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term  she  returned  alone 
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to  Sngland  and  produced  another  novel  in  fire 
volumes,  "The  Wanderer,"  which  had  little 
popularity,  and  is  now  almost  foi^otten.  At 
the  peace  her  husband,  now  Gen.  d'Arblay, 
joined  her,  and  remained  with  her  till  his 
death,  at  Bath,  in  1816.  In  1S3S  Madame 
d'Arblay  published  the  memoirs  of  her  Eather, 
written  in  a  turgid  etjle,  entire);  at  variance 
with  her  earlier  diction.  This  was  tiie  cloMDg 
work  of  her  long  life,  which  ended  when  die 
was  87  jears  old.  The  literary  fame  of  Madame 
d'Arhlay  rests  upon  "  Evelina  "  and  "  Ceciba," 
her  earliest  works. 

IRBOCiST  (Abbooastes),  a  Gaal  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Komaus  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  4th  century.  In  G88  he  acoompa- 
nied  Theodosius  on  his  expedition  to  support 
Yalentinian  II.  against  the  usurper  Maiimus. 
After  the  revolt  was  reduced,  Arbogsst,  by  the 
order  of  Theodoaius,  remained  with  Valentinian 
as  adviser ;  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to 
recover  his  independence,  Arbogast  put  to  death 
all  his  partisans,  and  finaLy  the  emperor  him- 
self. Not  daring  to  seize  upon  the  imperial 
purple,  he  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  going  himself  to 
nght  against  Marcomir,  chief  of  the  Fronki. 
Theodoaius  marched  into  Italy  to  avenge  his 
cousin,  and  Arbogast  and  Eogeuius  were  de- 
feated near  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps,  in 
894.  Eugenius  was  captured  and  executed. 
Arttogast  escaped  into  the  mountuns,  but  soon 
despuring,  committed  saicide. 

ABB4^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jora,  sitoated  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Gui- 
sance,  25  m.  N.  E.  of  Jjons-le-Saulnier ;  pop, 
in  1866,  C,896.  The  town  has  a  college,  and 
produces  a  noted  wine. 

ARBOR  VITX,  a  coniferous  tree  (^thvja),  with 
compressed  evergreen  foliage  formmg  flattened 
branohea,  strongly  aromatio.      Varieties  are 


Americu  Ai^jor  Ylta. 

fannd  throughout  tlie  northern  temperate  re- 
gions of  both  continents.  The  tree  bears  prun- 
liig  well,  and  may  be  trimmed  into  couii^  or 
pyramidal  atanduda.,  or  worked  into  an  excel- 
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lent  hedge.  In  its  wild  state  the  Amerioan 
arbor  vltte  (T.  oecidmtalU)  has  loose  spread- 
ing branches  when  growing  on  the  edges  of 

streams,  but  it  beeomes  bushy  in  cultivation. 
Its  height  varies  trom  20  to  60  feet,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  species.  The 
Cliinese,  Nepanloso,  Siberian,  and  Tartarean 
are  all  beautiful  varieties  and  eaaily  ooltivatcd, 
although  in  northern  Kew  England  they  are 
apt  to  lose  their  brunches  by  f^ost  The  tliuja 
plieata  is  a  curious  variety  from  Nootka  sound, 
with  singular  foliage.  The  cone  of  thuja  is 
small,  and  in  ripening  assumes  a  vertical  pod- 
tion  on  the  branches. 

ISBRISSEL,  Rsbeil  af,  founder  of  the  order 
of  Fontcvrault,  bom  at  Arbriseel,  Brittany,  in 
104T,died  atOrsan  in  HIT.  In  1086, upon  his 
appointment  as  vicar  general  of  the  bi^op  of 
Keunes,  he  began  sweeping  reforms  among  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese,  which  brought 
him  into  such  bad  odor  that  upon  the  death  of 
his  superior  in  1089  he  retired  to  Angers  and 
gave  instructions  in  theology.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  diBgnsted  with  the  world,  he 
retired  into  the  forest  of  Craon,  where  he  lived 
as  a  hermit.  Numerous  anchorets  soon  placed 
themselves  under  his  direction,  and  be  gave  hia 
followers  the  name  of  "The  Poor  of  Christ."  In 
1096  he  founded  the  abbey  of  La  Boe,  of  which 
he  become  the  flrst  prior,  but  soon  relinquished 
tills  peaceful  life  to  travel  barefooted  through 
the  country,  preaching  repentance  and  penance 
to  the  people.  He  soon  had  several  thousand 
followers  of  both  sexes,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion he  bailt  a  number  of  abbeys,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  Fontevraolt, 
near  Poitiers,  established  in  1099, 

ARBROITH,  iktrbrMbwitk,  or  JberlntkadC, 
a  royal  and  municipal  burgh  of  Forfaiahires 
Scotland,  on  the  North  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brothwick  or  Brothock,  58  m,  N.  N.  E.  of 
Edinburgh;  pop.  in  1871,  19,974.  The  town 
has  a  signal  tower  communicating  with  the  Bell 
Rock  lighthouse,  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Southey  as  the  Inch  Cape  Rock  under  the  pious 
care  of  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock.  The  once 
powerful  abbey  of  Arbroath,  founded  in  1 1 78  by 
William  the  Lion,  who  is  buried  here,  in  hon(»' 
of  Thomas  &  Becket,  was  destroyed  by  the  re- 
formers in  1560.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  the 
ruined  church  with  its  cloisters,  and  an  east 
window  with  a  circular  Ught  at  the  top,  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  sailors,  who  call  it  the 
"round  O  of  Arbroath."  The  small  harbor  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  Between  400  and 
600  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port  annually, 
with  between  80,000  and  40,000  tons.  There 
are  four  annual  fairs  and  a  weekly  market. 
The  imports  are  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  and  lin- 
seed ;  the  exports  grain,  paving  stones,  and  the 
local  manufactures  of  siailcloth,  thread,  and 

ARBlTimiOT,  Jshn,  a  Scottish  pbyndan  and 
writer,  bom  in  Kincardineshire  about  1876, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1786.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Presbytetian  clergyman,  took  his  doo- 
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tor's  degree  at  the  nnivenitj  of  Aberdeen,  bbH 
goiiig  h>  London,  ospported  himself  for  a  while 
bj  teaohinft  mathematics,  lie  made  his  first 
htemry  venture  in  IBUT  in  a  critical  essay  en- 
titled "An  Eiamiuatioii  of  Dr.  Woodward's 
Acooont  of  the  Deluee,"  in  which  he  aimed  to 
■how  that  a  naiverau  delaea  was  inoonsistent 
with  philoaophical  truth.  The  reputation  which 
this  work  ^ve  its  autlior  was  considerably 
h^ghtened  in  1700  by  iiis  "  Essay  oa  tiie  Use- 
Ailness  of  Mathematiool  Learning."  He  now 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  qnicklj 
attiuned  a  higli  position  in  the  profession,  aided 
not » little  by  his  witty  conversation  and  agree- 
able manners.  In  1704  he  contribnt«d  to  the 
royal  society  a  paper  concerning  the  regnlarity 
of  the  birth  of  both  seies,  which  procured  his 
election  into  that  body.  In  1709  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  queen's  physician  in  ordinary,  and 
the  next  year  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians.  Ha  lived  in  con- 
stant interoonrse  with  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Par- 
neli,  Gray,  and  Prior,  in  whose  brilliant  circle 
he  was  nneqnalled  for  learning  and  wit  In 
1712  he  wrote  the  "History  of  John  Bull,"  a 
poUtical  allegory,  designed  to  ridicule  the  dnke 
of  Marlboroogta  and  render  the  war  unpopular. 
It  is  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  fame, 
and  one  of  the  best  homorous  compositions  in 
the  English  Isnguage.  He  formed  in  1T14,  in 
ooi^janction  irith  Swift  and  Pope,  the  plan  of 
writing  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  hninaa  learning 
in  every  branali.  The  design  was  to  be  ei- 
ecnted  in  the  humorous  manner  of  Cervantes, 
iD  the  form  of  a  history  of  feigned  adventures. 
It  was  frostrated  by  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne, 
by  which  Arbuthnot  lost  his  place,  and  a  serious 
blow  was  given  to  all  the  poliUcal  friends  of  the 
associated  wits.  The  design  was  never  carried 
further  than  an  imperfect  though  witty  and 
original  essay,  written  chiefly  by  Arbuthnot, 
under  the  title  of  "  First  Book  of  the  Memoirs 
of  MartJnus  Scriblems."  Dr.  Arbuthnot  vis- 
ited Paris  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  on  his  return  continued  his  literary 
occupations  and  his  medical  practice.  In  1T17 
ho  and  I'ope  gave  aarasUnce  to  Gay  in  a  faroe 
entitled  "  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,"  the  fail- 
ure of  which  is  explained  in  part  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  Arbathnot's  humor,  which  was 
something  too  refined  and  rare  to  be  generally 
appreciated.  In  1T28  he  was  chosen  second 
censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
in  1727  was  made  an  elect  of  the  college,  and 
pronounced  the  Hurveian  oration.  In  1T27 
also  appeared  the  most  valuable  of  his  serious 
performances,  entitled  "  Tables  of  Ancient 
Ooins,  Weights,  and  Measures."  He  continued 
to  write  humorous  papers,  among  them  a  re- 
markable epitaph  upon  the  infamous  Col.  Char- 
teris.  In  1T32  he  contributed  toward  detecting 
and  punishing  the  impoHtJons  of  the  so-called 
"Charitable  Corporation,"  and  shortly  after- 
ward published  his  essays  concemiuK  "The 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments,"  and  "  The 
Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies."    He  was 
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then  living  in  great  debility  at  Hempstead,  and, 
failing  to  obtain  relief^  returned  hut  a  short 
time  before  his  death  to  London.  His  last  hu- 
morous work  was  an  enl«rtaining  and  scholar- 
like  paper  on  "  The  Altercation  or  Scolding  of 
the  Ancients."  Arbuthnot  was  equally  admir- 
ed for  his  amiability  and  his  wit.  Some  of  hia 
writings  are  so  blended  with  those  of  his  con- 
federates that  they  are  not  ea«ly  distinguished. 
IKBUniS,  a  genns  of  evergreen  shrubs  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  natural  order  trieaeta.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds.  The 
most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
arbutus  of  Virgil,  called  the  A.  itnedo,  or  the 
strawberry  tree,  the  berries  of  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  common  atrawherry. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  sonth  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  In  northern  Europe  it  is  a  hardy  ever- 
green, sometimes  attaining  to  a  height  of  20 
feet,  bearing  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  and  bright  yellow  and 
red  berries  in  November  and  the  following 
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months.  At  the  lake  of  Killarney  in  Ireland 
there  are  beautiful  groves  of  this  species 
of  arbntue,  wbioh  give  a  charming  aspect 
to  the  country.  Its  berries,  if  eaten  freely, 
are  apt  to  produce  stupefaction.  In  Cor- 
sica a  pleasant  wine  is  said  to  be  prepared  from 
them.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent. 
The  oriental  arhntno,  A.  andrimkne,  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  has  similar  narcotic  quali- 
ties. It  is  superior  in  beauty,  but  much  less 
hardy  in  cold  climates,  not  bearing  fruit  in 
northern  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  brooder  and 
less  serrated ;  ita  bark  peels  off  so  as  to  leave 
the  stem  always  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
cinnamon-brown  color.  The  mule  arbutus, 
A.  hybrida,  apparently  a  cross  between  these 
two,  has  great  beauty  of  foliage,  and  in  moder- 
ately cola  regions  grows  well,  but  does  not 
bear  berries  in  northern  Europe.  A.  proeera 
is  a  native  of  California,  cultivated  as  on  orna- 
mental evergreen  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— The  trailing  arbutus  {tpigaa  rtpeati  ia 
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a  plant  of  the  same  order,  bnt  of  a  different 
genm.  It  takes  its  senerio  name  (Gr.  lirl  and 
y$,  apon  the  groand)  jrom  its  trailing  lonl; 
Dabi^  and  its  common  name  Mayflower  Grom 


IMBBf  Aitaliu  {GplgM  rqMu). 

the  ieaaon  of  its  blossoming.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  coriaceons,  and  evergreen  ;  the  stems 
and  other  portions  of  the  plant  are  covered 
with  reddisD,  bristling  hairs;  and  tJie  doster 
of  very  fragrant  white  or  pink  flowers  appears 
in  the  aiils  of  last  year's  leaves.  It  is  found 
tbroaghoat  New  England,  especially  near  the 
coast,  on  the  edges  of  pine  forests,  and  it  also 
grows  in  great  perfection  tn  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticat.     It  is  also  called  ground  lanrel. 

IBC  (Ut  areiM,  a  bow),  the  name  of  any 
portion  of  a  carved  line;  thns,  an  era  of  a 
circle  is  a  portion  of  the  circnmference.  To 
rectify  an  arc  is  to  give  the  length  of  the 
sb^lgbt  line  to  which  it  wonld  be  eqnal  if  it 
were  made  to  have  the  same  length  in  a  right 
direction  which  it  now  has  in  a  cnrved.  Two 
ares  are  said  to  be  eqnal  when,  being  rectified, 
they  have  the  some  length;  and  similar  when, 
being  taken  ftom  different  circles,  they  have 
the  same  nnmber  of  degrees — that  is,  are  eqnal 
fractions  of  their  respective  circiiinferences. 
The  arcs  of  a  circle  serve  to  measure  the  angles 
(see  Anqlb);  if  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
as  a  centre,  with  nhatever  radiaa,  a  circum- 
ference be  described,  the  nnmber  of  degrees 
of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  two  lines 
which  form  the  an|;1e  will  be  the  measnre  of 
the  angle.  Thns,  for  instance,  as  the  arc  of 
90°  corresponds  to  a  right  angle,  if  we  And 
that  the  intercepted  arc  contains  1B°,  we  con- 
clude that  tlie  angle  is  to  a  right  angle  in  the 
ratio  of  16°  to  90°,  or  that  it  is  the  sisth  part 
of  a  right  angle.  The  chord  of  an  are  is  the 
right  line  which  joins  its  extremities;  a  seg< 
ment  is  the  area  mclnded  between  an  arc  and 
ita  chord ;  and  a  sector  is  the  area  included 
between  an  arc  and  the  two  radii  going  from 
its  extremities  to  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
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iRC,  J«n  tt.    See  Joan  of  Abo. 

ARCACHOS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  departs 
ment  of  Gironde,  85  m.  by  railway  W.  8.  W. 
of  Bordeaux;  pop.  about  3,000.  U  is  situated  on 
a  landlocked  bay  or  lake  (bassin  d'Arcachon), 
about  60  m.  in  drcnmference,  connected  with 
the  golf  of  Oasoony  by  a  narrow  strait.  Since 
1664  the  village  has  been  converted  into  a 
watering  place  by  the  Pireire  family,  who 
bought  the  surrounding  woods  and  swamps, 
and  drtuned  part  of  the  bay.  Previous  to  the 
Franco-German  war  the'vitutors  annually  aver- 
aged 6,000.  Persons  snffering  from  diseased 
Inngs  are  much  benefited  in  winter  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  The  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  sea  bathing  attracts  in  summer  many 
vtaitora.  The  pino  woods  extend  almost  aa 
fiir  as  Bayonne,  and  abound  with  game. 

ASCiDIi,  the  central  and,  next  to  Laconia, 
largest  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; area  about  1,700  sq.  m.  It  included 
the  most  picturesque  and  beantifiil  portion  rf 
Greece.  The  country  embraced  by  its  andent 
boundaries  is  monntainons,  with  many  foresta. 
but  it  contains  also  rich  meadow  lands,  and 
rivers  and  brooks  alxinnd.  Uount  Cyllene  in 
the  northeast,  Er3rmanthns  in  the  northwest, 
and  Lyc«eas  in  the  southwest,  are  some  of  ita 
mountains  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients. The  Alpheus  was  its  principal  stream, 
and  Btymphalis  its  largest  lake.  It  had  nmther 
seaports  nor  navigable  rivers.  Fansaniaa  saya 
its  name  was  derived  ftom  that  of  Arcaa,  son 
of  Oallisto.  In  the  moat  ancient  times  Ita 
inhabitants,  of  Pelade  origin,  were  huntera 
and  rough  shepheras;  but  they  gradually 
tnmed  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  to 
roinng  cattle.  Their  habits  were  nmple,  and 
the  quiet  and  happiness  of  their  life  among  the 
mountains,  their  fondness  for  music  and  danc- 
ing, their  hospitality  and  pastoral  customs, 
made  the  Arcadians  pass  among  the  ancients 
for  favorites  of  the  gods.    Pan    and  Diana 


itil  ita  name  has  become  the  synonyroe  for  a 
land  of  peace,  simple  pleasures,  and  untroubled 
quiet  In  spite  of  tnis  the  Arcadians  were, 
like  nearly  all  mountain  races,  a  brave  and 
martial  people,  and,  tliough  they  produced  no 
great  military  leaders,  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  war,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  as  the  mercenaries  of  others,  fighting  brave- 
ly even  against  their  own  coun^men  for  those 
who  hired  them.  Tliej  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
both  contending  parties  in  the  FeloponneBiai> 
war,  and  at  the  battle  of  Isans  thousands  of 
them  were  slain  in  the  army  of  Darius,  by 
Alexander.  The  principal  cities  of  Arcadia — 
Mantineo,  Tegea,  and  Orchomenus— engaged 
in  frequent  and  injurious  disputes  among  them- 
selves. Against  the  Sparttns  the  Arcadians 
(about  8T0  B.  C.)  built  the  city  of  M^opolia, 
and  organized  a  general  assembly.  They  sub- 
seqnenUy  became  confederates  in  the  Achecan 
leagae,  and  on  its  final  defeat  in  146  B,  0.  fell 
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uider  the  Roman  power.  Thenoefbrth  they 
have  no  separate  histor;  tVom  that  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  medinval  and  modem  Greeoe. — 
At  preaent  ArcaJio,  oomprmng  the  larf^er 
part  of  the  ancient  division,  vith  the  addition 
of  the  aninent  district  of  Cvunria  and  a  part 
of  Laconia,  forms  one  of  the  nomarchiea  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  bonnded  E.  in  part  hj 
the  gulf  of  Nanplia;  area,  2,038  gq.m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 181,740.    Capital,  Tripolitza. 

IKUDIDS,  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors, bom  in  Spain,  A.  D,  888,  died  in  Oonatan- 
tdnople.  Hay  1,  408.  He  was  the  elder  son  of 
Theododos  the  Great,  the  last  ruler  ttf  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  In  8S6,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  Theodosiue  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  two  song,  Arcadins  and  Honorius, 
giving  to  the  former  the  eastern  part,  eit«nd- 
mg  from  the  Adiiatio  to  the  Tigris  and  from 
Soythia  to  Ethiopia.  Arcadins  ruled  at  first 
under  the  regenoj  of  Roflnns,  who  was  soon 
assaaunated  at  the  instigation  of  his  rival,  Sti- 
Ijoho,  the  r^ent  of  Honorius.  Eatropios,  a 
ennaoh,  afterward  became  regent,  and  held  the 
place  till  899,  when  Tribi^d,  a  Gothic  chief  in 
Fhrygia,  revolted  and  compelled  Arcadiea  to 
put  his  favorite  to  death.  Tri^bild  and  his 
tribe  also  obtained  permiaaion  to  pass  the  Bos- 

Kras  and  settle  on  the  European  side;  bnt 
ing  AriauB,  they  were  maaaaored  or  driven 
out  b;  the  people  of  Constantinople.  In  re- 
venge for  thia  the  empreas  Eudoxia,  who  had 
now  acquired  the  absolute  control  over  her 
buiband,  cansed  Obry sostom,  the  great  adver- 
sary of  Arianiam,  to  be  baniahed  to  Oomane  in 
Pontns  (404).  Arcadins  was  a  coDtemptibl; 
feeble  man,  but  of  strict  religions  orthodoiy. 

IBCESiLADS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  foander 
of  the  Middle  Academy,  bom  at  Fitane  in 
JEoiia  about  816  B.  0.,  died  aboat  Ml.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  a  rhelwiciau,  but 
while  parsaing  his  studies  at  Athens  decided 
to  devot«  himself  entirely  to  philosophy,  and 
sacoeeded  Crates  in  the  chair  of  the  academy 
<^  Athena.  From  the  little  we  know  of  his 
opinions,  it  seems  that  he  was  a  skeptio,  but 
not  in  the  Pyrrhonio  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
his  celebrated  saying,  "  that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  ntterance  of  humility.  He  was 
also  distinguished  from  the  pure  Pyrrhonista 
by  his  predilection  for  qnestious  appertaining 
to  practical  life,  and  by  the  uudevlating  mod- 
eration of  his  tone. 

ABCH  (Lat.  areut,  a  bow),  a  curved  structure 
snpported  by  its  own  curve.  An  arch  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  vault  by  its  length  being 
mnoh  leas  than  its  width,  as  is  the  case  wi^ 
the  arch  forming  the  roof  of  a  door  or  of  a 
window ;  but  this  distinction  does  not  apply  te 
stractnres  built  entirely  above  ground  and  opten 
on  both  sides,  as  the  arch  of  a  bridge  or  a 
trimnphol  arch.  It  was  long  anppoeed  that 
domes  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and 
early  Greeks,  the  flrat  arched  moanment  on 
record  being  the  cloaca  mateima  of  Rome,  bnilt 
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in  the  age  of  the  Tarquios;  but  it  is  now  cer- 
tain that  archee  were  used  by  tlie  Asavrians 
and  Babylonians  long  befbre  the  foundation  of 
Borne,  and  also  that  the  Egyptians  were^uN- 
muunted  witii  the  principle  of  the  arch,  though 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  make  use  of  it  to  any  great 
extent. — The  earliest  arches  in  Italy  were  built 
by  the  Etruscans.  The  original  Etruscan  dome 
was  supported  by  a  few  pillars,  under  which 
stood  the  augura;  the  oUeot  was  to  protect  the 
priest  againat  the  sun  and  rain,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  him  to  study  the  horizon  and  be 
Boen  by  the  people.  The  Romans  scarcely  de- 
viated from  the  semicircle,  which  is  the  umpleat 
form  of  the  arch,  and  in  building  it  did  not 
follow  true  mechanical  principles;  so  that  the 
great  strength  of  their  numerous  aqueducts, 
viaducts,  and  monumento  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  niaesiveness  and  to  the  good  cement  em- 
ployed. It  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that 
the  arch  was  properly  bnilt  and  widely  used. 
Strong  abutmenls  are  generally  found  around 
the  monuments  of  that  period,  which  consist 
of  a  succession  of  arches  bnilt  one  above  the 
other,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  m(nia- 
ment,  the  uppermost  one  being  used  as  an 
aqueduct  for  the  roof  gutters,  appearing  from 
below  as  light  as  if  made  of  tin  plate.  The 
roo&  of  many  of  these  edifices  are  formed  of 
large  arches  as  main  ribs,  which  sustain 
smaller  arches  abutting  on  them ;  they  are  as 
slender  as  possible,  and  so  appropriately  shaped 
and  ornamented  as  to  appear  much  lighter  than 
they  are.  The  wedge-saaped  atones  of  which 
an  aroh  is  composed  are  called  voussoirs; 
the  uppermost  is  the  keystone ;  the  two  blocks 
of  masonry  on  which  the  aroh  rests  are 
the  abutments ;  the  line  Irom  which  the  arch 
springs  is  called  impost ;  the  inner  curve,  iu- 
ti^os  or  soffit;  the  curve  outside  the  vous- 
soirs, eitradoe;  the  span  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  piers ;  the  distance  of  the  keystone 
above  the  impost  is  the  height  of  the  arch. 
The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  arch  proper  are, 
the  apringa  of  the  arch,  the  haunches,  and  the 
crown.  When  the  arch  has  only  to  support  it- 
self each  voQBSoir  sustains  the  weight  of  those 
placed  above  it,  and  oonseqaently  they  must 
be  made  larger  and  larger  from  the  crown  to 
the  spring;  but  when  the  arch  has  to  support 
weights,  the  varioDa  modes  in  which  they  may 
be  disposed  require  as  many  different  constrao- 
tions,  and  the  finding  of  the  reanlting  foroe 
acting  on  each  part  ia  one  of  the  most  difBcnlt 
tasks  of  the  architect.  The  use  of  arches  in 
tiie  form  of  an  arc  smaller  than  a  semicirde  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  superior  for  many 
purposes  to  older  forma.  In  bridges,  for  ex- 
ample, it  leaves  in  ordinary  tdmee  a  lai^er  pas- 
sage for  boats,  and  in  times  of  freshet  offers 
less  redstance  to  the  water,  and  the  bridge 
runs  leas  risk  of  being  carried  down.  Since 
the  introduction  of  cast  iron  in  architecture, 
arches  of  that  metal  and  of  a  single  piece  have 
been  built;  in  such  cases  the  artm  is  used  only 
to  please  the  sigh^  aa  the  solidity  of  the  atmo- 
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tnre  depends  enfirely  on  other  portiona  of  tha 
work. — A  triamphd  arch  is  a  ni<ninmental 
strnctnre  erected  in  honor  of  some  celebrated 
peMon  and  his  deeds,  or  to  commemorat«  some 
great  event.  Trinrnphal  archcB  probably  ori- 
ginated with  the  Romans,  and  L.  Stertinins  is 
Qie  first  recorded  who  erected  snch  a  monn- 
ment  Two  were  built  bj  him,  one  about  106 
B.  0.  in  the  Fomm  Boariam,  and  another  in 
the  CircoB  Maximus.  A  few  years  later,  Scipio 
AfKotmus  built  one  on  the  CUtds  Oapitolinus, 
and  in  121  Q.  Fabius  Maiimns  erected  one  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  Of  these  none  remain.  Dif- 
ferent writers  record  21  as  having  been  bnilt 
in  the  city  of  Bome.  The  most  celebrated 
Roman  arches  are  those  of  Angostna  at  Rimini, 
of  Trqjan  at  Beneventom  and  Ancona,  and 
those  of  Titos,  Dnuoa,  Septimins  Severas,  and 
Gonstantine  at  Rome.  That  of  Titna  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  probably  completed  after  his 
death  and  apotheosis,  as  in  the  inscription  he 
is  called  Divna.  It  oomraemoratea  his  conquest 
of  Jndea.  Remains  of  Roman  arches  are  to 
be  seen  in  Sptdn,  Greece,  and  other  conntries. 
The  onstom  of  raising  magnificent  triumphal 
arche«bemm  under  the  first  emperors.  During 
the  repnblio  arches  were  decreed  to  riotorioas 
generals,  but  not  to  the  dead.  When  Augustus 
was  emperor,  the  senate  proposed  to  have  one 
bailt  in  honor  of  Dmsas  the  elder,  who  died  in 
Germany.  Aognstns  consented,  and  a  marble 
arch  was  constructed  on  the  Appian  Way. — 
Paris,  of  all  modern  cities,  has  the  most  nu- 
merons  and  the  most  beaotiftd  arches.  The 
Portes  8t.  Denis  and  8t  Martin  were  erected 
in  16T8-'4;  the  aro  dn  Oarronsel  in  the  yenrs 
1806-'9,  in  honor  of  the  armies  of  France.  The 
latter  is  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Tnileries ;  its 
height  is  47  feet,  its  breadth  66.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal f^es  have  each  eight  Oorinthian  columns, 
snrmounted  by  statnes.  The  most  magnificent 
is  the  arc  de  l'£toile,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
avenue  des  Champs  filysies,  bnilt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating^  the  victories  of  Na- 
poleon. (See  Paris.)  The  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
comer,  with  the  equestrian  statne  of  the  duke 
(^Wellington,  and  Oomberland  gate,  are  the 
only  specimens  in  England. 

jUUnSWMCT  (Gr.  ap;cala,  ancient  things, 
and  ?j6y«t}  discoorse),  the  science  of  sntiquities, 
and  eroeclally  of  human  antiquities  in  gene- 
raL  Tne  primeval  period  of  man  has  been 
divided  into  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron 
ages.  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  in  his  "Introduc- 
tion "  to  Nilsson's  "  Primitive  Inhabitants  of 
Bcandinsvia,"  sabdivides  the  stone ag«  into  the 
palEBolithio  and  neolithic,  the  fonner  the  older 
and  the  one  in  .which  the  stone  implements  are 
not  polished,  as  they  are  in  the  latter.  The 
antiquities  of  this  epoch  ore  found  in  beds  of 
loam  and  gravel  ^tending  along  the  river 
valleys  of  central  Enrope  (the  loeu),  sometimes 
200  feet  above  the  present  water  level ;  they 
were  evidently  deposited  by  existing  rivers, 
which  ran  then  as  now  and  drwned  the  same 


areas ;  they  oontun  no  marine  remains,  and 
each  valley  Is  characterized  by  fragments  of 
the  rocks  in  its  special  area.  The  geogrqthy 
of  western  Enrope  was  very  mnch  the  same  at 
now,  the  only  variations  being  In  the  ever- 
chsn^ng  coast  line  and  the  depths  of  the  river 
valleys.  The  animals  then  livii^  were  the 
hairy  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  hippopot- 
amus, and  most  of  tiie  ensting  manunsla, 
especially  tigers,  hycBiuis,  and  beivs,  ruminants 
and  rodents,  of  veiy  great  uze.  The  climate 
was  then  colder  than  now,  as  the  mnsk  ox, 
woolly  pachyderms,  reindeer,  and  lemming 
ext«ndeo  to  the  south  of  France.  It  mnst 
have  taken  a  very  long  time  for  the  extinction 
of  these  large  mammalia ;  there  is  not  the 
most  vague  tradition  of  th^  presence  in  west- 
em  Europe,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  sudden 
destructive  cataclysms.  It  mnst  have  required 
many  centnriea  for  rivers  to  excavate  thdr 
valleys  more  than  200  feet.  Tbe  presence  of 
man  is  indicated  at  this  period  in  western 
Europe  by  his  bones  and  implements  of  nn- 
polished  flint,  without  pottery  or  any  of  the 
metAls ;  similar  implements  have  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  France  and  Spain.  (See  Bohk 
OivsB.)  From  all  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  above-named  authors,  it  would  seon  that 
the  people  then  living  in  the  sonth  of  France 
resembled  the  Esquimaux  of  the  present  dtiy, 
their  chief  food  bemg  thefieshof  the  reindeer; 
they  were  ingenioas  workers  in  flint,  b<Hie, 
and  hom,  and  fond  of  making  rude  drawings 
on  the  hom  of  the  mammoth  and  other  exist- 
ing animals.  A  cold  climate  is  also  indicated 
by  their  habit  of  allowing  bones  and  offid  to 
accumulate  in  and  near  Qieir  cave  dwellinga. 
The  cave  period  is  probably  less  ancaent  thiiD 
tbe  gravel  epoch,  and,  from  the  abundance  of 
their  remains,  is  often  called  the  "reindeer" 

Kriod.  In  the  Seli^uim  Aquitaniat,  h; 
issTB.  Lartet  and  Obnsty,  there  is  a  ml  ac- 
count of  the  archrooli^j  of  the  old  stcHie  age,  as 
exhibited  in  the  south  of  France,  especiaUy  in 
the  caves  in  the  valley  uf  the  Dordo^e  and  (tf 
Cro-Magnon  and  Moustier.  These  caves  belong 
to  the  age  of  nmply  worked  stone,  without  flie 
accompaniment  of  domestic  animals  or  imple- 
ments of  polished  stone ;  bones  of  the  reindeer 
are  abundant,  and  tbe  coexistence  of  mm  with 
this  animal  in  latitudes  so  much  lower  than  tU 
pre»ent  habitat  implies  a  certain  d^ree  of 
elevation  above  savages,  as  not  only  food, 
clothing,  and  implements,  but  materials  for 
ornamentation  were  obtained  tiam  it.  In  the 
earlier  gravel  period,  the  mammoth,  rbinoceroa, 
hone,  and  ox  predominate,  tha  reindeer  pre- 
vuling  in  the  Dordogne  eaves,  but  in  neither 
are  found  remains  of  the  dog,  goat,  and  ^eep  ; 
the  same  is  tme  of  the  gravels  snd  caves  in 
England,  in  central  France,  and  in  South 
Wales.  Birds  and  fishes,  espedally  the  salmoo, 
were  eaten ;  and  everything  shows  that  food 
was  not  so  scarce  as  to  demsnd  any  stm^Ie 
for  existence.  The  domestic  economy  of  these 
early  races  is  shown  by  thrar  heuths,  boiling 
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stones,  roogh  tiammere,  and  hollowed  dieh-like 
pebbles ;  tbere  is  a  total  absence  of  potterj. 
The  remarkable  similarity  of  the  stone  imple- 
'  menta  from  different  parts  of  the  worm  is 
wortliy  of  notice ;  this  form  of  primitive  in- 
dcBtry  has  been  traced  in  Enrope  from  Greece 
to  ScandioaviS|,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  steppes  of  Russia ;  in  Asia,  it  appears  from 
Palestine  to  the  Ualay  archipelago,  in  India 
and  Japan,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean ;  in  America,  A-om  Behring  strut  to  the 
plateao  of  Mexico,  from  Colombia  to  the 
Atlantic,  ft-om  Pern  to  Tierra  del  Fn^,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  ita  triontaries, 
in  central  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
the  ancient  weapons  resemble  those  now  nsed 
by  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Est^ni- 
mani.  M.  Pnmer-Bey,  from  the  examination 
of  skeletons  found  in  the  cave  of  Cro-Magnon, 
maintwns  that  the  crania  of  the  reindeer  age, 
which  he  caUa  Mongoloid,  belong  to  a  double 
series,  one  approaching  the  Lapp  and  the 
other  the  Finn  of  the  present  day ;  the 
skulls  of  the  Dordogne  caves,  different  from 
both  these,  he  refers  to  the  Esthonian  type. 
From  the  low  and  projecting  bony  palate, 
be  thinks  the  langn^  of  the  cave  dwell- 
ers was  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic,  bnt  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Finnish  races.  He  concludes 
that  they  had  massive  bones,  long  and  flat  feet, 
comparatively  short  arms  and  long  forearms, 
with  powerfni  muscles,  greatly  developed  jaws, 
widely  opened  nostrils,  and  ware  of  unbridled 
passions.  Prof.  Broca  found  the  human  thigh 
bones  in  their  width  approaching  those  of  the 
highest  apes,  and  a  remarkable  transverse  flat- 
tening of  the  tibia;  the  ascending  brsnch  of 
the  lower  Jaw  was  very  wide,  and  the  cranial 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  high  races  of  the 
present  day.  In  reply  to  M.  Broca,  M.  Qnatre- 
fages  oantions  anthropologists  against  too  hsa- 
tily  giving  undue  significance  to  assumed  agree- 
ments lietweon  fowil  msn  and  apes,  from  any 
preconceived  views  of  the  origin  and  descent 
of  the  human  race. —  The  ueohuiic  or  polished- 
stone  age  waa  separated  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  from  the  old  st«ne  age.  Many 
thousand  polished -stune  implements  are  col- 
lected in  the  mnseams  of  northern  Europe  and 
America ;  they  are  not  found  in  the  river-drift 
gravels,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  while  the  mder  implements 
of  the  paleeolithic  age  are  unknown  there,  in- 
dicating that  these  northern  countries  were  not 
inhabited  during  the  earlier  period.  No  bones 
of  the  reindeer  nor  of  the  great  extinct  mam- 
mals are  found  with  the  polished  implementa, 
and  nothing  made  of  metals ;  arrow  beads  and 
rough  chisels  wonld  continue  to  be  made  in 
this,  and  even  in  the  next  and  the  present  ages, 
while  the  metals  were  rare  and  costly.  The 
Danish  shell  mounds  are  the  refuse  heaps  of 
the  people  aroond  their  dwellings  or  temporary 
stopping  places;  they  contain  no  remams  of 


ken,  indnding  rude  pottery  made  by  hand. 
Similar  shell  heaps  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  especially  along  the  seacoast, 
marking  the  former  dwelling  places  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent;  several  of  these 
have  been  described  by  Prof.  J.  [Wyinan  in  vols. 
i.  and  ii.  of  the  "American  Naturalist"  (1868). 
They  are  found  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  are 
made  up  of  the  shells  of  the  moUusks  used  by 
them  as  food,  especially  the  clam  and  quahog, 
with  bones  of  the  elk,  deer,  beaver,  bear,  dog, 
various  fnr-bearing  mammala,  birda,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  auk,  now  believed  to  be  extinct ; 
occasions  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  implements 
of  bone  and  stone,  bnt  no  human  remains,  are 
found.  The  growth  upon  them  of  large  trees 
proves  that  they  must  be  several  centuries  old, 
thongh  not  so  ancient  as  the  shell  heaps  of 
Denmark ;  they  show  a  great  variety  of  animal 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vegetable ;  they 
afford  no  trace  of  any  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  layers  are  from  -}-  to  3 
feet  thick,  and  sometimes  250  feet  loiw  and  40 
or  60  wide,  and  near  the  aeashore,  which  has 
evidently  been  nused  dnce  their  deposition; 
there  are  sometimes  several  layers,  separated 
by  earth,  indicating  successive  oocnpationa. 
Some  of  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  (see 
Lake  Dwilunos)  belong  to  this  age,  while 
those  yielding  metal  implementa  belong  to  the 
next  or  bronze  age.  There  are  evidently  two 
classes  of  these  lake  dwellings.  Many  burial 
mounds  contam  flint  daggers  and  stone  imple- 
ments, and  none  of  metu.  Bodies  in  the  stone 
age  were  either  buried  in  the  sitting  posture 
or  were  burned :  they  were  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
tended at  length.  Bones  of  the  dog  in  the 
shell  heaps,  and  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig 
in  the  lake  villages,  lead  to  the  belief  that  these 
animals  were  then  domesdcated ;  the  domes- 
fowl  and  the  cat  were  unknown.     The 


hunting  had  by  this  time  given  place  to  the 
agricultural  state,  as  we  find  com-cmshers, 
)lackened  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  in  the  lake 


dwellings,  bnt  no  oats,  rye,  nor  hemp;  tissues 
of  woven  flax  are  met  with.  Even  at  thia 
early  period  two  kinds  of  skulls  are  found, 
one  long  and  the  other  ronnd,  indicating  the 
existence  of  at  last  two  human  races,  the  first 
perhaps  belonging  to  men  of  the  stone  age,  and 
the  Isist  to  the  bronze  period,  which  was  now 
coming  on.  In  the  villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
the  houses  were  built  on  wooden  platfonns  ex- 
tending over  the  water,  resting  on  piles  driven 
into  the  mnd.  Similar  villages  have  been  found 
in  Italy,  Savoy,  the  French  Jura,  Qermony, 
Scotland,  andWalea;  and  from  their  number 
and  size  thoy  must  have  been  the  centres  of  a 
numerous  popnlatton,  a  single  one  having  had 
more  than  40,000  piles.  Some  of  the  people 
on  the  coast  of  Borneo  and  in  parte  of  Poly- 
nesia make  their  huts  on  rimilar  platforms  at 
the  present  day.  The  charred  posts  and  grains 
indicate  that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
flre. — In  the  anoceading  or  bronze  age,  imple- 
ments and  arms  of  this  alloy  were  exteonvely 
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used,  and  man;'  ore  preseired  in  colleotioiiB; 
stone  implemente  and  arrow  heads  are  found 
with  the  bronze,  ahowing  that  the  former  aer- 
viceable  material  was  bbU  used.  The  later 
Svias  villages  and  manr  tmnoli  or  mounds 
belong  to  thiB  period.  Bones  of  the  domestic 
animus  and  cnltivated  pkmta  are  fonnd  instead 
of  wild  onea;  the  piles  of  the  villages  are  cut 
sqnarelf  with  metal,  and  not  irregnlarlj  by 
stone  or  charred  b;  fire;  the  potteiT'  shows 
marks  of  the  wheel;  gold,  amber,  and  gloss 
were  used  for  omamentai  purposes,  thoagh 
eilrer,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  appear  to  have  been 
tmknown;  there  were  no  coins  in  nse,  and 
there  are  no  tngns  of  writing  or  inscriptions; 
skins  were  worn,  thoagh  tj^nes  of  flax  and 
wool  were  also  used;  the  omamentaUon  is 
geometrical,  con^sting  of  lines,  circles,  zigzags, 
and  triangles,  much  as  is  now  seen  on  the  mats 
made  hj  the  tribes  of  central  Africa;  the 
handles  of  the  arms  and  bracelets  indicate  a 
small  race.  The  nse  of  bronze  proves  com- 
merce, and  the  tin  must  have  been  brought 
from  Cornwall,  and  copper  must  hare  been 
used  before  bronze.  As  copper  implements  are 
not  found  in  western  Europe,  it  ia  probable 
that  the  knowledge  of  bronze  was  jntrodnced 
into  and  not  discovered  in  Europe;  it  conld 
not  have  been  introduced  from  Italj,  aa  the 
Romans  never  entered  Denmark,  and  sach 
implements  hare  rarel;  been  found  in  Italj, 
and  none  of  the  pecnliar  leaf-shaped  bronze 
Bworda,  so  common  now  in  the  north,  are  seen 
in  southern  museums.  If  such  are  of  Phceni- 
cian  oripn,  as  Prof.  Nilsson  muntaina,  it  must 
have  been  before  their  historic  period,  as  tbey 
were  familiar  with  iron  from  the  earliest  known 
times. — Alter  a  trandtion  period,  during  which 
bronze  was  naed  witb  iron,  as  proved  bf  iron 
instruments  with  bronze  handles,  though  never 
the  reverse,  we  come  to  the  iron  age,  which 
leads  directly  to  the  hiatoric.  In  this  the  wea- 
pons and  cutting  instruments  were  generall}' 
made  of  iron ;  such  were  in  use  by  the  Britons 
at  the  time  of  the  Boman  invasion;  coins 
were  employed,  and  silver  was  used  for  orna- 
mentation of  the  person  and  of  implements; 
the  pottery  was  much  better,  and  the  weapons 
were  more  artistically  made  and  ornamented. 
Neither  bronze  nor  stone  weapons  were  used 
in  northern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  and  the  people  of  the  north  and  west  were 
considerably  above  the  savage  state.  The  re- 
semblance oF  the  rude  implements  in  the  old  and 
in  the  new  world,  in  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  very  striking. — M.  Lartet  makes  only 
two  prehistoric  ages,  the  stone  and  the  metal. 
The  stone  age  he  divides  into — 1,  that  of  the 
extinct  mammals,  like  the  mammoth  and  the 
cave  bear;  2,  that  of  the  migrated  existing  ani- 
mals, the  reindeer  epoch ;  8,  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated eiEisting  animals,  the  polish ed-stone 
age.  The  metal  age  be  subdivides  into  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  ages.    According  to  him, 

Erimitive  man  lived  in  a  comparatively  cold, 
arren,  and  wet  earth,  presenting  no  fruits  for 


bis  sustenance,  and  no  opportnnl^  fcH"  agrionl- 
tnre;  essentially  predaceona  and  oamivoroua, 
an  eater  of  raw  flesh,  and  a  cannibal,  like 
many  savage  races  of  the  present  day;  with 
small  skull  and  brain,  retreating  forehead  and 
prominent  jaws,  short  but  robust,  below  even 
the  New  Zealauder  and  Anetralian  of  to-day; 
and  paying  a  great  and  superstitious  respect  to 
the  dead.  In  the  reindeer  period  there  waa  an 
advance,  as  shown  by  the  more  symmetrical 
though  nnpolished  weapons,  but  as  yet  no  agri- 
cnltnre;  tlie  great  mammals  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  to  be  replaced  by  smuler  and  more 
uaeM  forma.  The  mastodon  was  evidently 
known  to  the  fonnders  of  the  Central  American 
citiea,  and  its  figure  is  pictured  on  their  walls ; 
as  Qie  mastodon  aurvived  the  mammoth,  the 
former  came  down  almost  to  the  historic  pe- 
riod. During  the  reindeer  epoch  the  ^aders 
again  advanced,  and  the  climate  became  cdi, 
though  to  a  less  de^n^e  and  for  a  shorter 
time  than  before ;  after  this  came  another 
warmer  period,  when  the  glaciera  melted, 
causing  tlie  floods  which  as  deluges  enter  into 
the  traditions  of  so  many  nations;  then  the 
great  mammals  were  exterminated,  and  the 
reindeer  and  the  arctic  nninmlH  retreated  to 
the  north,  whore  tbey  have  »nce  remtuned. 
In  the  next  epoch,  witL  a  continued  mild  cli- 
mate, man  became  agricultural,  had  polished 
implements,  and  made  the  dog  his  companion. 
In  the  bronze  age  man  made  eSil  greater 
advances,  domesticating  animals,  cultivating 
gTMns  and  fruits,  and  smelting  metals,  espa- 
cially  copper.  The  iron  age  insenubly  merges 
into  the  historic  period.  The  mound-buildera 
M.  Lartet  considerB  intermediate  in  civilization 
between  the  polisbed-etone  and  the  bronze 
epochs  of  Europe,  not  in  time,  hut  in  stage  of 
advancement;  they  lived  in  towns,  and  were 
not  only  hunters,  but  miners,  pottera,  weavers, 
agricultural,  artistt<^  and  commercial  The 
atone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  do  not  indicate 
definite  periods  of  time  in  man's  civilisation ; 
every  race  goes  tbrongh  these  agee,  some  more 
rapidly  than  others.  Some  eastern  nations  had 
probably  passed  ont  of  their  stone  age  at  least 
8,000  years  B.  C. ;  some  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  were  in  this  age  when  Osesar  anb- 
jugated  Gaul;  the  Sandwich  islanders  were  in 
their  stone  age  in  the  time  of  Capt  Cook;  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  North  American  Indiana 
generally  are  now  in  their  Btone  age ;  it  is  sim- 
ply tlie  age  of  the  iniancy  of  the  race.  In  Amer- 
ica the  copper  preceded  the  bronze  age ;  the 
latter  existed  when  the  Spaniards  flrst  vi^ted 
Mexico  and  Pern.  The  mound- builders  of  the 
Ifissisaippi  valley  used  implements  of  pure  cop- 
per, hammered  cold,  obtained  from  tbe  re^on 
of  Lake  Superior;  they  preceded  the  Azteca. 
Judging  from  the  forests  overlying  this  old  civ- 
ilization, the  copper  age  must  have  been  at 
lesst  1,000  years  ago.  Africa  had  no  bronze 
age,  passing  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  age,  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  iron 
there,  which  the  natives  work  skilfally  both 
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cold  and  hot  The  men  of  tha  iron  age  in 
EtiTope  were  probably  the  OelU,  conquered 
and  described  bj  the  Roraana.  The  Esqal- 
maax,  tie  Anstralian,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  will  probablj  never  pass  beyond 
the  stone  age,  and  will  flnall;  become  extinct, 
the  first  from  climate,  and  the  last  two  ftam 
contact  with  superior  races  with  which  they 
cannot  compete.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
savage  Lisarians  and  Iberians  described  by 
Gssar  as  living  in  caves,  and  conquered  by 
him,  were  the  eonthem  repreaentatjves  of  the 
old  stone  age,  while  the  Finns  and  Lapps  are 
the  more  modem  and  northern  remains  of  the 
later  stone  age.  The  American  Indians,  the 
shepherds  of  Tartary,  and  the  African  races 
have  no  written  history  of  their  own ;  this  has 
been  attained  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  even  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Earope. 
From  geographical  can»es  the  Tartars  have 
always  been  migrating  shepherds,  occasionally 
nniting  in  formidable  hoata,  the  scon^a  of 
more  civilized  races,  as  when  eastern  Europe 
was  overran  by  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane. — For  full  information  on  the 
snbject  of  archceoli^y,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  writinga  of  Christy,  Lartet,  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  and  Quatrefages  in  France ;  Bchafi*- 
hansen,  Yirchow,  and  Lindenschmit  in  Ger- 
many; Thomsen,  EngelharUt,  Bteenstmp,  and 
Kilsson  in  Denmark ;  Troyon,  Keller,  Moriot, 
Yogt,  and  Desor  in  Switzerland:  Gastaldi, 
CanMtrini,  and  Foresi  in  Italy ;  Schoolcraft, 
Sqnier,  Foster,  Davis,  Whittlesey,  and  Wyman 
'n  the  United  States;    Crawfnrd,  Preatwieh, 
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Boyd  Dawkins,  in  England,  and  to  Lyell' 
■'Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  Lnbhoek's  "Prehis- 
toric Times."  For  details  on  the  stone  age, 
see  Ntlsson's  "Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia" (1888).    (See  supplement.) 

IBCHSOPrean  (Gr.  hpxaiot.,  ancient,  and 
nrfpv(,  wing),  tlie  name  given  by  Owen  to  the 
reoentiy  diacovered  long-tailed  or  reptilian  bird 


of  Solenhofen,  one  of  the  connecting  linka  be- 
tween the  reptile  and  the  bird,  which  mode  its 
appearance,  as  far  as  known,  dnring  the  oolitic 
epoch  of  the  Jurassic  period.  In  toe  mesozoic 
age,  not  only  the  mammals  bnt  the  birds  had 
reptilian  characters,  and  the  earliest  birds  had 
long  vertebrated  tails.  The  tail  in  A.  maeruria 
(Owen)  was  11  inches  long  and  3)  wide;  it 
consisted  of  20  vertebne,  with  a  row  of  feathers 


along  each  ride,  the  feathera  being  in  poira  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  vertebrae,  and  di- 
vemng  at  an  angle  of  45°;  the  last  pair  ex- 
tended backward  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  tail, 
and  3i  inches  beyond  it.  The  wing  appears  U> 
have  had  a  two-jointed  finger,  and  its  breadth 
was  made  by  feathers  as  in  birds,  and  not  by 
an  expanded  membrane  as  in  the  pterodactyl 
and  other  flying  reptiles;  the  feet  were  also 
like  those  of  birds,  and  its  body  was  covered 
with  feathers.  As  we  know  comparatively 
little  of  the  terrestrial  reptiles  of  the  triassio  or 
preceding  period  of  the  mesozoic  age,  and  very 
little  of  its  bird-like  forms  beyond  that  afford- 
ed by  the  footprints  in  the  Oinnecticut  valley, 
it  is  expected  by  naturalistb  friendly  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolation  that  futnre  researches 
will  reveal  birds  more  reptilian  than  the  arctue- 
opteryz,  and  bird-lilce  reptiles,  which  will  go 
far  toward  filling  the  gap  which  now  exists 
between  reptiles  and  birds. 

ABCHIHGEL  (Rase.  ArhhanffeM).  I.  The 
northernmost  government  of  Enropean  Russia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  White  and  Polar  seas,  E.  by 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Vologda, 
Olonetz,  and  Finland.  It  includes  the  ialanda 
of  Nova  Zembla,  Vaygatch,  Dolgoi,  and  Kol- 
gayev,  and  has  a  continental  area  of  about 
290,000  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  total  area  of 
about  840,000  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1887,  275,779. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Petchora,  Mezen,  Dwina, 
and  Onega,  all  of  which  flow  north.  Lapps, 
Fiona,  and  Samoyeds,  many  of  tbem  still  hea- 
then, form  the  native  population,  living  indepen- 
dently amon^  the  conquering  Russian  settlera. 
The  country  is  covered  with  immense  forests. 
The  soil  yields  vegetables,  oata,  barley,  hemp, 
and  flax.  Theprincipal  towns  beados  the  cap- 
ital are  Kola,  Eem,  Onega,  Pinega,  and  Mezen. 
Ill  The  capital  of  the  preceding  government, 
named  after  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael  built  there  in  15S4,  situated  on 
the  river  Dwina,  30  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
White  sea,  450  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
lat.  64°  32'  N.,  Ion.  40"  33'  E. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
20,178,  It  has  a  military  and  a  civil  governor, 
on  archbishop,  a  high  school  or  gymnaaium.  a 
navy  yard,  and  several  private  ship  yards.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  hal^  previous  to  the 
construction  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel  was 
the  principal  and  indeed  the  only  mart  of  the 
Rnasian  import  and  export  trade.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  English  merchant 
ships  occarionally  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  those 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  German  Honaa.  The 
harbor  is  targe  and  one  of  the  best  in  northern 
Europe,  though  somewhat  obstructed  by  a 
sand  bank  at  the  entrance.  Archangel  is  still 
one  of  tlie  principal  points  for  the  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Russia  and  with  Siberia,  the 
Dwina  being  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Volga,  and  thus  with  Moscow  and  Astrakhan. 
The  ice  disappears  in  April,  and  the  navigation 
closes  in  September.  The  principal  objects  of 
trade  ore  flsh,  fish  oil,  tallow,  linseed,  furs, 
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hides,  Inmber,  wax,  Iron,  linen,  bristles,  and 
wriare.  In  1895  the  harbor  of  Archangel,  de- 
fended b;  a  fort,  reaiat^d  the  English  attacks. 
Archangel,  being  able  to  receive  the  largest  men- 
of-war,  soon  afterward  became  one  of  the  chief 
places  for  the  constraction  and  maintenance 
of  the  Rnssian  navy.  The  baildings  of  the  ad- 
miralty or  navy  board,  as  well  as  the  baiTBckB 
for  sailors,  are  situated  on  the  island  of  Soloin- 
balsk.  In  summer  Archangel  sends  oat  nn- 
merona  fishing  boats,  and  in  winter  banters 
to  the  ntmoBt  northern  regions,  sach  as  Spitz- 
bei^en,  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  month  of  the 
Lena  in  Siberia.  A  special  company  has  been 
formed  in  Archangel  for  the  hemng  fishery.  In 
1BS8  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  consisting 
ohiefly  of  linen  goods  (806,390  pieoes)  and  oats 
(8,726,244  boehels),  were  valned  at  £»60,»38, 
And  the  total  exports  at  £1,604,211. 

IKGHBISHOP  (Lat  arehianteoput),  the  chief 
of  the  bishops  of  an  eccleaissUca]  province. 
The  first  formal  sanction  of  this  authority  was 
by  the  cooncil  of  Nice,  in  SS6,  which  distin- 
{^ished  the  bishops  of  the  capitals  as  metro- 
politans, and  the  more  eminent  of  the  metro- 
Klitans  were  termed  archbishops  or  patriarchs, 
the  8th  century  the  title  was  applied  to 
every  metropolitan  and  to  the  more  eminent 
of  the  bishops.  Since  that  time,  in  Boman 
Oatholio  coontries,  the  archbishops  have  had  a 
more  definite  poffltion  in  the  hierarchical  scale, 
ranking  nest  below  patriarchs,  although  their 
pTerogatives  have  connderably  varied.  They 
poBseas  a  donble  character,  exercising  over  their 
own  diocese  ordinary  episcopal  t^inctions,  and 
alao  having  a  limited  jansdiotion  over  the  bish- 
ops of  theirprovince,  who  are  termed  snffragsns. 
They  claim  the  right  of  calling  provincial  syn- 
ods, of  presiding  at  them,  and  publishing  their 
acta;  also  the  nght  of  supervision ;  and  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  them  from  the  deci^ons  of  the  bish- 
ops. The  archbishop  also  supplies  benefices 
left  vacant  by  the  bishops  for  a  longer  time 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  receives 
the  bnlls  of  the  pope,  which  be  annonncea 
to  his  aufiragans.  The  symbol  of  his  superior 
authority  is  the  palliara,  a  band  of  white  wool- 
len worn  aronnd  the  shoQlders. — The  archiepis- 
copal  dignity  has  been  retained  in  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  churches.  The  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  England  is  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Coulorbary  and  York.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  chief  primate  and  metro- 
politan of  all  England,  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  member  of  the  privy  council.  It  is  his 
prerogative  U>  crown  the  king,  and  he  is  con- 
snlted  by  the  nunistry  in  all  ecclesiastical  afimrs, 
and  generally  delivers  in  parliament  the  sen- 
tdments  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  crowns  the  queen,  and  is  her 
chapl^n.  He  also  belongs  to  the  privy  council, 
but  his  inferiority  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  recognized  in  his  being  styled  simply 
primate  of  England,  while  the  latter  is  styled 

trimate  of  all  England.    The  two  archbishops 
ave  precedence  M  all  temporal  peers  except- 
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ing  those  of  the  blood  royal,  and  excepting  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  in  procesnons  is  interposed 
between  them.  The  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews was  the  metropolitan  of  Scotland  while 
episcopacy  prevailed  m  that  country,  and  tbe 
archbishop  of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland. 
— In  Denmark  the  bishop  of  Copenhagen  has 
precedence  of  the  others,  but  tiie  bishop  of 
Seeland  is  the  metropolitan,  and  anoints  the 
king.  In  Sweden  the  bishop  of  Upsal  is  the 
sole  archbishop.  In  Germany,  three  of  the 
archbishops,  those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Uentz,  were  electors  of  the  empire. 

ARCHDEiOOK  (Gr.  apx'iii'ovot,  chief  mini*. 
ter),  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  the  assistant  of 
the  bishop.  At  the  bepuning  of  the  4th  craL- 
tury  there  was  in  almost  every  diocese  an  arch- 
deacon, invested  with  authority  by  the  bishop, 
particularly  in  the  administratlDn  of  temporal 
affairs.  To  him  belonged  the  oare  of  preserv- 
mg  public  order  and  propriety  dnrmg  the 
divine  service,  of  guarding  the  ornaments  of 
the  church,  and  of  tending  the  poor  throoghont 
the  diocese.  He  was  called  the  hand  and  the 
eye  of  the  bishop,  and,  from  his  influential  por- 
tion, became  recognized  as  superior  to  the 
priesthood,  thongh  retaining  only  the  deacon's 
consecration.  As  overseer  of  the  deacons  and 
of  the  yonnger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  conse- 
crated, he  had  the  supervision  of  their  eduut- 
tJon  and  studies,  so  that  a  certificate  from  him 
was  required  before  their  ordination  to  the 

firiesthood.  When  the  dioceses  began  to  en- 
arge,  and  the  metropolitan  churches  to  attach 
to  themselves  the  neighboring  country  congre- 
gationa,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  dio- 
cese into  a  number  of  archdeaconries.  The 
archdeacons  increased  in  independence  and 
power  till  the  ISth  oentnry,  when  they  claimed 
a  jurisdiction  proper  to  themselves,  and  the 
right  to  appoint  their  own  subordinates.  Sev- 
eral synods  sought  directly  to  limit  their  pre- 
rogatives, and  it  was  finally  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Trent  that  henceforth  the  archdea- 
cons should  hold  their  right  of  supervision  only 
by  the  bishops'  permission.  From  that  time 
they  have  gradually  disappeared  from  many 
dioceses.  England  is  divided  into  6T  archdea- 
conries, and  it  is  imperative  upon  each  arch- 
deacon to  visit  his  district  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  belongs  to  him  to  see  that  the  church- 
es and  chancels  are  in  repair,  that  everything 
is  done  conformably  to  the  canons,  and  to  hear 
from  the  churchwardens  any  representaticHia 
of  public  scandal.  The  archdeacons  are  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  bishops, 

IKCHDDKS  (Ger.  £nh«noff),  a  German  title 
in  nse  from  venr  early  times.  We  find  among 
the  Franks  archdnkes  of  Austrado.  The  title 
also  existed  in  Lorrune  and  Brabant,  and  woa 
especially  assumed  by  tlie  house  of  Austria, 
though  there  is  no  positive  historical  record  as 
to  when  or  why  it  was  granted  to  them  by 
the  emperors.  The  Kahleberg  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  or  Hapsbut^  has  used  the 
title  since  1166,  but  without  special  privileges 
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It  became  heredttarj  in  that  line  after  tiie  pro- 
mnlsation  of  the  golden  ball,  bat  the  electon 
did  not  recognize  ita  validitr  till  14S8.  It  it 
snppoeed,  however,  that  Mosimilian  I.  extended 
this  dignitj  to  hia  branoh  of  the  family,  attach- 
ing to  it  varions  priTilegee,  and  placing  the 
arohdnkes  in  every  respect  above  all  other 
crowned  vaasals  of  the  German  empire.  The 
Bapsbnrgs  bare  preserved  it  ever  ainoe;  and 
nnce  the  asmmptios  b;  the  emperor  Francis 
of  the  title  of  emperor  of  Anatria  (1BD4),  all 
tiie  male  and  female  members  of  that  bonse 
have  been  called  srchdokcB  or  archdaehemes. 

AKfHEUDS.  I.  Samamed  PbTnous,  or  the 
Katnraliat,  a  Greek  philosopher,  Bnppoaed  by 
•ome  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Atnens,  by 
others  of  Uiletns.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  Sth  century  B.  0.,  and  was  a 
pnpil  of  AnaxoKoras.  Arohelans  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  philosopher  who  tanght 
phyaica  in  combinaljon  with  ethics,  at  least  in 
Greece.  He  held  that  the  antagonism  of  heat 
and  cold  censed  the  separation  of  Are  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth ;  that  the 
action  of  heat  opon  the  moisture  of  this  mix- 
tare  generated  animals,  orieinallj  nonrisbed  by 
their  native  mad,  and  gradually  becomiug  -- 


with  intellect;  and  that  man,  separating 
lime  from  his  brother  animals,  rose  to  his  snpe- 
rior  condition.  He  held  also  the  doctnne 
that  "right  and  wrong  ore  not  from  nature, 
bat  from  costom."  After  the  banishment  of 
Anaxagoras  from  Athens,  Arohelaus  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  city,  and  is  sold  to  have 
instmcted  Euripides  and  Socrates.  Ui  A  king 
of  Maoedon,  from  413  to  899  B.  0.  He  was, 
aocordinK  to  Plato,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Per- 
dicoaa  II.,  and  a  monster  of  cmelty.  If  we 
may  believe  Thnoydides,  however,  Arohelaua, 
by  erecting  forb^sses,  forming  roads,  and  add- 
ing to  his  military  strength,  established  the 
b^B  on  which  Philip  and  Alexandor  raised  the 
■nperetmcture  of  Macedonian  power.  He  inati- 
tnted  pnblio  gomes  at  ^gw,  or  at  Diom,  which 
be  dedicated  to  the  moses  and  Zeus.  He  was 
a  lover  of  literatare,  soienoe^  and  the  fine  arts. 
Eis  palace  was  adorned  witn  paintings  by  the 
greateat  Grecian  masters,  and  was  the  resort 
of  Enripides,  Agathon,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  Archelaos  is  smd  to  have  been  slain  at 
a  banting  party  by  his  favorite  Oratems,  bat 
whether  accidentally  or  deliberately  is  not 
known.  III.  The  greatest  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridatea  the  Great  of  Pontua,  bom  in  Cap- 
padocia.  He  commanded  the  army  which  his 
master  sent  agwnat  Nicomedes,  king  i>f  Bithy- 
nia,  whom  he  encoantered  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
completely  defeated.  On  tbe  ontbreok  of  the 
terrible  straggle  known  in  Roman  history  as 
the  first  Mithridatic  war,  he  was  sent  wi^  a 
naral  and  military  force  into  Greece.  He  sub- 
daed  malty  of  the  .£gean  islands  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  take  part  against  the 
Stanans ;  but  when  Sylla  became  his  opponent 


hts  triompbant  career  terminated.  At  Obnro- 
nea  and  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotja,  his  Aaiatio 
myriads  were  orerthrown  and  almost  annihi- 
lated (8S  B.  C),  and  he  was  himself  driven  to 
flight  and  concealment.  Mithridatea  now  com- 
missioned Archelaos  to  negotiate  with  bis  oon- 
qneror.  The  two  generals  met  at  Detimn, 
where  Sylla  is  said  to  have  vdnly  endeavored 
to  indnoe  Arohelans  to  betray  his  sovereign. 
Afterward  a  preliminary  treaty  was  oonclnded, 
which  was  not  approved  by  Mithridatea;  hot 
Sylla  by  the  advice  of  Archelaas  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  Dardanns  (84),  and  there 
made  with  him  a  treaty  so  favorable  to  the 
Romans,  that  henceforward  Arcbelans,  the 
principal  mediator  in  the  matter,  was  regarded 
as  a  trutor,  and  had  nltimately  to  take  refuge 
with  his  former  antagonists  ftom  the  vengeance 
of  his  king  IV.  Bon  of  the  preceding,  was 
mode  by  Pompey  in  63  B.  0.  priest  of  the 
goddess  of  war  at  Comona  in  Cappodoeia. 
Thia  office  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  king 
over  Oomana  and  ita  tarritory.  When  Bere- 
mce,  qneen  of  Egypt,  prooluroed  that  she  waa 
deairous  of  marryinp  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
he  pretended  to  be  me  son  of  Mithridatea,  won 
her  hand,  and  presently  found  himself  king  of 
Egypt  Gabinins,  the  proconsol  of  Syria,  hav- 
ing espoused  the  oanse  of  Ptolemy,  marohed  an 
army  into  Egypt,  where  a  battle  woe  fonght 
in  whioh  Arcbelans  lost  his  crown  and  nis 
life  alter  a  reign  of  tax  months.  T.  Bon  of 
the  preceding^  snooeeded  to  the  office  of  his 
father  at  Comana.  Jn  Gl  B.  0.,  having  uded 
the  insui^enta  in  Cappadocia,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions  by  Cicero,  then  pro- 
consol of  Oilioio.  After  the  Alexandrian  war 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  Jnlius  Ofesar, 
who  gave  it  to  one  of  his  own  adherents.  VL 
Son  of  the  preceding,  was  mode  king  of  Gap. 
padooia  by  Mark  Antony,  in  S6  B.  0.  An- 
gostas  confirmed  him  in  tbe  possession  of  bis 
kingdom,  and  even  added  to  it  a  portion  of 
Ciiicia  and  Leaser  Armenia.  Archelaos  was 
once  accused  at  Rome  by  his  own  saiyeots,  but 
he  had  Tiberius  for  an  advocat«  on  the  occa- 
sion, end  was  acquitted.  Bat  afterward,  while 
aojonming  in  Rome,  Archelaas  was  so  impoli- 
tic OS  to  offend  Tiberius,  and  when  the  latter 
became  emperor  he  inrited  the  king  to  visit 
Rome  once  more,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came,  had 
him  accused  before  the  senate  of  meditating 
treason.  His  old  a^  saved  his  life,  bat  be  was 
oompelted  to  remain  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
soon  after  (A.  D.  IT).  On  his  death  Cappo- 
doeia was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
TIL  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  army  on  the  death  of 
his  father  (4  B.  C).  Shortly  after  his  accession 
a  sedition  broke  out,  in  the  snppresaion  of  whioh 
he  manifested  the  cruelty  of  his  nature.  He 
then  went  to  Rome  to  aolioit  from  the  emperor 
the  confirmation  of  bis  title,  which  was  disputed 
by  hia  brother  Antipas.  Dividing  the  kingdom 
between  them,  Aagustoa  gave  Arcbelaoa  the 
sovereignty  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idnmea, 
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vith  the  title  of  ethnaroh.  Od  his  return  from 
Bome  he  transgressed  the  Uosaio  law  bj  tak- 
ing to  wife  Glaphyra,  the  not  childless  widow 
of  his  brother  Alexander.  In  the  10th  jear 
of  his  reign  be  wa«  acca«ed  by  the  Jews  before 
Aasnstas  of  varions  crimes,  and  bdng  fonnd 
gailtj,  was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  ban- 
ished to  Gaal  (A.  D.  8),  where  he  died.  ¥1IL 
A  ecnlptor,  a  native  of  Priene,  and  the  son  of 
ApoUonins.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ciaodina.  He  niade  the  marble 
ban-relief  representing  the  apotheoda  of  Ho- 
mer. This  work  is  now  in  the  British  museum. 
IWSEKHOLZ,  Jsfeau  WHhelH,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man antbor,  bora  at  Langenttirt,  a  suburb  of 
Daotiie,  Sept.  8,  lT4fi,  died  near  Hamburg, 
Feb.  28,  1612.  He  served  in  the  Prasnan 
arm;  from  1T60  to  1768,  and  afterward  spent 


ary  pnrsnits,  and  lived  soccessivelj  at  Dres- 
den, Leipsio,  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Hamburg. 
His  work  on  "En^and  and  Italy,"  and  his  bia- 
torias  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Gustavns  Vaaa, 
eigoyed  popolaritj;  but  hia  most  valuable 
work  is  that  on  the  seven  years'  war.  Els 
"Annals  of  British  History  since  1788"  are 
piquant  and  fall  of  anecdote.  In  his  "His- 
torical Essays  "  he  givee  an  account  of  the  fili- 
busters and  pirates  who  infested  the  West  In- 
dies during  the  17th  century.  From  1782  to 
1791  he  edit«d  a  periodical  called  LiUratvr 
vnd  VSlttrkunde,  and  fhim  1792  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Minerva. 

IKCHER)  an  unorganized  county  in  N.  W. 
Texas,  near  the  Indian  territory,  watered  by 
branches  of  the  Wichita  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m.  This  ooonty  was  returned  as  having  no 
population  in  1870,  its  settlement  having  been 
delayed  by  Indian  depredations.  It  has  but 
little  good  farming  lana,  bnt  is  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising,  having  fine  grass  in  abundance 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  county  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  vatnabie  in  the  state  for  its 
minerals,  among  which  is  bismuth. 

IKCHERT,  the  art  of  shooting  with  the  bow, 
which  ia  probably  the  oldest  weapon  for  nsa 
in  otlieT  than  hand-to-baod  combats,  and  the 
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earliest  implement  of  the  chase.  The  menticn 
of  the  t>ow  in  the  oldest  porticms  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  its  constant  appearance  in  the 
sculptures  of  Mineveb  and  of  Egypt,  show  that 
it  was  used  by  the  oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and  these  nations  long  preserred 
their  superiority  in  ita  use ;  for  the  Greelcs  and 
Romans,  who  themselves  made  little  nse  of  the 
bow,  though  they  employed  foreign  archers  as 
mercenaries,  found  in  their  wan  with  eastern 
races  that  bowmen  formed  the  chief  strength 
of  their  enemies.  ITie  Cretans,  however,  ax- 
celled  in  the  nse  of  that  weapon.  The  Per- 
sians, Parthians,  uid  Numidians  were  among 
the  best  archers  of  antiqnit;  of  whom  we 
have  authentic  record.  In  India  and  China 
the  bow  was  also  tlte  chief  weapon;  and 
it  was  probably  of  the  same  form  as  those 
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now  known  in  these  coontriea  though  seldom 
used.— But  the  great  period  of  archery  began 
with  the  Norman  conqnest  of  EDglaud,  wnen 
the  longbow,  originally  a  weapon  o( 
the  Norse  tribes,  and  brought  into 
western  Europe  by  Duke  BoUo,  was 
used  with  such  effect  by  the  Nor- 
mans that  the  Saxons  found  no 
weapon  to  soecesafblly  oppose  it. 
Upon  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
peoples  into  one  nation,  it  became 
the  English  national  weapon,  and 
was  rapidly  made  famona.  The  prop- 
er length  of  the  longbow  was  the 
height  of  the  archer  using  it.  The 
arrow  was  half  as  long  as  the  bow ; 
from  60  to  90  Iba.  was  the  foroe 
needed  to  draw  a  fitting  arrow  to 
the  head  on  a  bow  six  feet  long. 
Such  an  arrow  was  called  "  a  cloth- 
yard  shaft,"  from  the  measure,  a 
cloth  yard  or  three  feet  The  long- 
bow was  made  of  Spanish  yew,  Eng- 
lish yew,  or  ash — mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  exoellanoe  for  the  pur- 
pose. Arrows  were  made  of  ash, 
oak,  and  yew,  weighed  from  SO  to 
24  pennyweights,  were  tipped  with 
steel  and  feathered  with  goose  feath- 
ers.   The  bowetriugs  were  of  pbuted 
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rilk.  The  power  of  flight,  correctneH  of  ahn, 
ind  penetr&tion  of  these  terrible  miBsUw  were 
prodigionB.  In  Bhooting  matches,  800  feet 
yraa  l£e  comiooii  range,  and  the  ordinarj  mark 
was  a  etraight  willow  or  hazel  rod,  ae  thick  as 
aman'B  thumb  and  five  feet  long;  and  such  a 
nark  a  good  arotaer  held  it  a  unaine  to  misa. 
At  200  feet  no  armor  bat  the  best  Bpaniah 
or  Uilan  ateel  plate  could  resiet  the  Engliah 
arrow;  and  the  legends  of  men  and  horeee 
abut  through  and  throngh  are  proved  bj  cors- 
lets of  the  stonteat  plate,  preBerved  in  several 
collections,  where  the  ahana  have  been  driven 
throngh  the  breastplate  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  wearer,  and  then  throngh  the  steel 
backplate,  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the  breast- 
plate. In  shooting,  the  longbow  was  held  per- 
pendicnlarlj  at  arm's  length,  and  the  bow- 
string drawn  back  nntil  the  arrow  feathers 
were  oppofflte  theright  ear, — While  the  English 
archers  were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  tiieir 
longbow  was  the  most  formidable  weapon, 
wveral  nations  of  continental  Enrope  aeqnired 
gTe«t  dexterity  in  the  nse  of  the  crossbow  or 


arbalast.  This  consisted  of  a  bow  fixed  trans- 
versel  J  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  stock  somewhat 
resembling  a  modem  gun  stock ;  alongtbe  top 
of  the  stock  ran  a  barrel  slit  nearly  to  the  mnzzle, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  strbig  of  the  bow 
ooold  pass  through  the  slit  and  be  drawn  along 
it  nntil  canght  by  a  trigger ;  this  latter  being 

Stressed,  the  string  was  released,  and  swept 
brward  with  great  force  along  the  slit  barrel, 
discharging  the  bolt  or  arrow  which  had  been 

C laced  in  it.  Sometimes  the  arrow  was  placed 
1  s  simple  groove  in  the  top  of  the  stock, 
along  wliich  the  released  string  swept.  This 
bow  was  genertdly  of  steel,  ano  so  strong  that 
a  steel  winch  was  often  fixed  to  the  atock  for 
tiie  pnrpose  of  drawing  back  the  cord.  In 
shooting,  the  crossbow  was  aimed  from  the 
sbonjder,  like  a  mnsket    The  Genoese  were 


famons  crosebowmen,  and  several  provinces 
of  France  ftimished  good  archers. — Archery 
disappeared  as  firearms  came  into  use;  and 
as  an  instniment  of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
bow  is  now  confined  to  the  most  savage  tribes. 
Many  of  the  North  American  Indians  were 
expert  with  the  bow ;  hot  they  early  adopt- 
ed the  mnsket  or  the  rifle,  and  now,  except 
among  the  most  remote  frontier  tribes,  the  bow 


is  never  seen  unless  in  the  hands  of  children 
or  as  an  implement  for  catching  fiah.  The 
Oomanches,  itowever,  are  an  exception,  for 
to  this  day  their  force  consists  in  their  skilfnl 
archery.  Their  bows  are  short,  and  their  ar- 
rows clarasiiy  pointed ;  bnt  they  are  properly 
feathered,  and  the  warriors  discharge  them 
with  such  force  that  they  have  been  known 
t«  pass  entirely  throngh  tiie  body  of  a  bison. 
Many  African  tribes  still  a*e  the  bow. 
~   "  den.    See  supplement. 

if,  one  of  the  ten  English  ecclo- 
dastjcal  conrts,  so  called  becanse  its  sittings  were 
formerly  held  in  the  chnreh  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
(Saneta  Maria  de  Areubvi)  in  I^indon,  whence 
they  were  in  1667  transferred  to  the  hall  of 
the  doctors'  WHomons.  This  court  has  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  In  most  ecclesiasticat  oanses 
arising  in  1 8  parishes  in  London,  which  form  a 
deanery.  The  presiding  officer,  called  the  dean 
of  the  arches,  is  also  the  depnty  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ganterbnry,  so  that  the  oonrt  of 
arches  has  an  appellate  J orisdiction  in  all  eocl»- 
siastical  canses  arising  ont  of  the  diocese  of 
York.  Formerly  the  jurisdiction  of  this  conrt 
was  very  extendve,  especially  in  matrimonial 
and  teatoment*ry  mattere;  but  these  have 
within  a  few  years  been  transifarred  from  the 
ecciewastical  conrts  to  the  crown,  and  divorcee 
to  the  divorce  oonrt.  The  practitioners  in  the 
ecclesiastical  conrt  are  stylea  doctors,  advocates, 
and  p^octort^  and  must  before  admission  to 
practice  obtain  the  fiat  of  the  archbishop,  and 
then  be  duly  admitted  by  the  dean  of  the 
arches.  This  court  has  now  but  little  hnsineaa 
to  do;  but  the  dean,  as  preddent  of  the  college 
of  doctors  of  law,  is  nsnally  oonstitnted  princi- 
pal judge  in  admiralty. 
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1  of  Cic«ro  in  hia  defence, 
young  man  be  vent  to  Uame,  and  was  treated 
with  much  attenlioD  hj  the  leading  men  of 
the  repnblio,  and  eapeoially  by  the  Licinisn 
family,  whoM  name  oe  assumed  as  a  token  of 
respect.    He  attended  Licinias  Lacnllns,  the 

Emtor,  to  Bicilj,  and  afterward  to  Heraclea 
1  Lacania,  whither  his  patron  was  banished 
for  his  conduct  in  the  servile  war.  He  was 
with  the  younger  Lucullus  in  Asia  during  the 
first  and  third  Mithridatic  wars,  and  in  the  in- 
terim he  accompanied  him  into  Africa.  He  at 
length  retnmed  to  Rome,  where  an  accusation 
was  brought  agunst  him  for  having  assumed 
witbont  jnst  tiue  the  privilegesof  a  Roman  cit^ 
iien.  The  case  was  tried  before  Q.  Cicero, 
who  was  then  pnetor,  and  whose  relative,  Har- 
CDS  Tullias,  undertook  the  defence.  The  re- 
sult is  nnltnowD.  Cicero  and  Qnintilian  assert 
that  the  poems  of  Archias  were  equally  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  style  and  yariety  of 
thought.  They  are  all  lost,  except  some  epi- 
fftaim  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  if 
mdeed  these  be  justly  attributed  to  him. 

UCHUI^  (Gr.  apx^o^pot,  chief  physician), 
a  title  which  seems  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  purely  honorary  and  not  official.  In  the 
times  of  the  Roman  emperors  Greek  phyaicians 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  Rome  and  enter 
the  imperial  service ;  and  it  was  t«  one  of  these, 
Andromachas  the  elder,  that  the  title  archia- 
ter  was  first  ^ven  by  Nero,  What  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  personal  compliment  to  An- 
dromachus  passed  rapidly  into  an  institution, 
and  archiater  became  a  designation  of  a  class. 
The  archiatri  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
city  archiatri  and  the  court  archiatri.  Later 
it  came  to  be  a  civil  requirement  (under  An- 
toninus Pins)  that  small  cities  should  have 
five  archiatri,  large  ones  seven,  and  the  largest 
ten.  The  archiatri  were  salaried  officers,  and 
were  expected  to  treat  the  poor  gratuitously. 
As  perquisite*,  they  charged  the  rich  for  prac- 
tice, and  also  had  certain  stipends  called  onno- 
norfa  commoda,  Jt  was  also  considered  a  part 
of  their  dnty  to  teach  medical  science,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  health 
of  their  medical  dioceses  and  the  practice  of 
the  inferior  phyricians.  The  archiatri  were 
usually  elected  by  the  SQfiVages  of  phyricians. 
In  Sweden  and  Xienmark  the  order  still  exists. 

ABCHIULD,  linu  d.,  a  British  colonial 
statesman,  bom  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  May 
18,  1814.  He  studied  law  in  Halifax,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1839,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Nova  Bcotia  for  the 
ooanty  of  Colchester  in  1861,  and  was  re- 
elected in  ISfiC.  Next  year  be  became  solici- 
tor general  in  the  government  of  Hr.  Young, 
then  a  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was 
reelected  to  the  legislature  by  aco!amati(m. 
Hr.  Archibald  had  a  large  share  in  breaking 
Dp  the  mining  monopoly  which,  under  a  grant 
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of  George  III.  to  tbe  duke  of  York,  held  all 
the  coal  and  other  mines  of  Nova  Sootia,  under 
the  name  of  the  general  mimng  company.  In 
166S  he  carried  a  bill  throu^  the  le^datnre 
of  Nova  Bcotia  which  substituted  for  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  a  somewhat  restricted  fraachisck 
He  was  one  of  the  del^catee  to  the  interodo- 
nial  convention  held  at  Quebec  in  13S4;  and 
his  advocacy  of  that  scheme  of  union  cost  him 
bis  seat  when  he  next  appeared  for  reelection. 
In  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Tonng,  which  waa 
formed  in  18S7,  he  was  president  of  the  conn- 
oil  and  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  provinces,  and 
in  1871  he  waa  appointed  lieutenant  govemt»' 
of  Manitoba.  Ttua  office  he  rengned  in  the 
beginning  of  1 872. 

IBfaiDAMlIS,  the  name  of  five  kings  ot 
Sparta,  of  the  Proclid  or  Enrypontid  line. 
Tne  first  of  the  name,  son  of  AnaxidamQa, 
lived  during  the  war  with  Te^ea,  aboat  668 
B.  C,  The  second,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  reigned 
469-127  B.  0.  In  464  occurred  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  almost  destroyed  Sparta, 
when  Arcbidamus  by  his  energy  probably 
saved  the  sorviving  citizens  from  ntassacre 
by  the  helota.  He  commanded  in  the  ware 
against  the  revolted  Measenians.  In  the  dia- 
cussions  at  Sparta  and  Corinth  prior  to  the 
rupture  with  Athens  he  was  prominent  as  an 
advocate  of  peace  and  moderation.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  he  commanded  three  expe- 
ditions against  Attica  and  one  agunst  Platsft. 
His  grandson  Abobidaucs  III.,  son  of  Agen- 
laus  II.,  reigned  861-8S8  B.  C.  In  867  he  bad 
defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Argivee  in  the 
"tearless  battle,"  so  called  by  the  Spartans  be- 
they  did  not  lose  a  man;  aud  in  862  be  had 


cians  against  the  Macedonians  with  money  and 
men,  but  toward  its  close  he  retired  on  the 

SproBch  of  Philip,  leaving  the  Phocians  to 
air  fate.  He  was  killed  in  Italy,  in  a  battle 
fought  in  (ud  of  the  Tarentinea,  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Obraronea.  Abohidahits  IV.,  his 
grandson,  and  son  of  Eudamidas  I.,  is  only 
known  from  hia  defeat  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  296  B.  0.    Abchidaxus  V.,  last  of  the 


soon  slsin  by  the  murderers  of  his  brother  and 
predecessor  Agis  IV. 

aaOL,  or  totMl  (Span,  orehilla;  Ft.  or- 
leilU).  The  red,  violet,  and  blue  colors  which 
are  known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of 
archil,  cudbear,  end  litmus  are  supplied  by 
different  species  of  lichens,  rocella,  tariolaria, 
lecanora.  The  roctUa  tribe  ^ow  npon  rocks 
on  the  seacoast  in  the  Canary  islanda,  Sardinia, 
and  Cordca,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
on  the  W.  ooast  of  South  America.  Archil  ii 
prepared  by  digesting  the  lichens  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  fevr 
hours,  and  exposing  the  clear  solution,  which 
is  drawn  off  from  the  lichen,  in  deep  Jars,  to 
the  air  for  about  three  weeks;  the  Mention 
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when  conoentratod  by  evaporation  forms  the 
archil  liqaor  of  commerce.  The  dje  is  also 
met  with  as  a  violet  paste,  and  when  diiaolved 
in  alcohol  is  nsed  to  color  spirit  thermometers. 
In  conBeqnenoe  of  its  want  of  permanence,  ar- 
chil b  rarely  employed  with  any  other  view 
than  to  modify,  neighten,  and  give  Instre  to 
other  colors.— ^ome  confusion  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  the  trade  names  of  the  different  dyes 
prepared  troia  lichens,  but  the  best  aathoritiea 
confine  the  use  of  the  word  archil  to  the  liquid 
or  pasty  dye  obtained  from  the  roetlla  tnbe. 
Cadbear  is  the  eqnivalent  of  ptnio,  and  is 
chiefly  made  from  the  Iteanora  tartarta,  while 
litmoB  is  derived  from  the  roeella  tinetoria. 

IBCHILOeBUS  «F  P1K08,  one  of  the  earliest 
Ionic  poets,  and  the  first  who  wrote  in  the  iam- 
bic measure,  flourished  714-67fl  B.  C.  His  fa- 
ther was  of  noble  descent;  his  mother  was  a 
slave.  After  he  bod  acquired  fome  by  a  hymn 
to  Ceres,  he  became  suitor  to  the  daughter  of 
Lycambes,  a  noble  of  Faroe,  who  was  promised 
him  in  marriage,  bnt  her  father  afterward  re- 
Toked  the  promise.  The  poet  thereapon  com- 
peted a  lampoon  upon  the  family  so  bitter  that 
it  is  sud  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  committed 
snicide.  He  snbseqnently  emigrated  to  Naios, 
where  he  wrote  fierce  diatriljes  against  his 
native  land.  He  was  no  better  satisfled  with 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  In  a  battle  with 
the  Thracians  be  flong  away  his  shield ;  for 
this  he  endeavored  to  jnstify  himself  by  writing 
a  poem  in  which  he  said  it  was  better  that  one 
ahonld  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  bis  life. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation,  bat  his  poems 
were  so  nnbridled  that  they  were  prohibited 
in  Sparta.  He  led  a  wandering  life  for  years, 
his  jonmeys  extending  as  far  as  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  Pares,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  between 
the  Parians  and  Naxians.  The  Delphian  oracle, 
which  had  before  his  birth  promised  to  his 
father  an  immortal  son,  pronoonced  a  cnrse 
npon  the  man  who  killed  him,  because  he  had 
"alaia  the  servant  of  the  mnses,"  Notwith- 
standing the  license  of  his  satires,  he  was 
ranked  high  by  Plato,  and  Horace  mentions 
him  in  terras  of  admiration.  The  fragments  of 
his  poems  extant  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Jacobs,  G»sford,  Bergk,  and  better  by 
Liebel,  Arehiloehi  Reliquut  (Leipsic,  1812). 

ABCHDUirDKITE  (Gr.  prefix  hpxi,  and  /livipa, 
fold  or  cloister),  a  superior  or  general  abbot 
in  the  Greek  church,  exercising  supervision 
over  several  abbeys  and  monasteries.  In  the 
Greek  church  the  archimandrite  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  having, 
however,  some  episcopal  functions  in  the  cere- 
monial of  worship.  In  Sicily,  some  abbots  of 
monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  founded 
by  the  Greek  chnrch,  are  called  archimandrites. 
Abbots  of  monasteries  of  the  United  Greeks, 
established  chiefly  in  Bussian  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Hungary,  are  also  called  archimandrites. 
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UCHIMEDEU  SCKEW,  an  appar 
raising  water.     It  consists  of  a  scren 
tamed  oronnd  a  solid  axis,  similar  to  a  n 


stidroase,  and  enclosed  In  a  hollow  oyHoder. 
When  placed  in  an  inclined  poutjon,  with  the 
lower  end  in  water,  the  latter  will  be  canght  be- 
tween the  screw  blades,  and  the  cylinder  being 
tnmed  in  the  proper  direction,  the  water  will  be 
rused  and  discharged  at  the  upper  end.  Our 
first  fignre  represents  suoh  an  apparatus,  with 


Td.  1— AnhlDWdcu  Scnir  with  BpEnJ  Bkda. 
one  half  of  the  enclomng  cylinder  removed,  so 
as  to  expose  the  interior  arrangement  and  form 
of  the  screw  blade.  It  is  still  occasionally  used, 
when  water  is  to  be  rused  to  a  limited  height 
of  10  to  15  feet  or  less,  and  the  quantity  is  so 
lai^e  that  a  dozen  pumps  wonid  be  required ; 
in  this  case  an  Archimedean  screw  tamed  by 
two  or  three  men  will  economize  greatly  the 
labor,  as  with  it  each  man  is  able  to  raise  per 
minute  40  gallons  of  water  10  feet  high,  or  in 
general  to  produce  the  labor  of  nearly  4,000 
footpounds  per  minute.  This  is  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  generally  can  be  done  with 
pumps,  in  which  the  friction  is  always  conrider- 
able  when  compared  with  that  of  the  pivots 
on  which  the  Archimedean  screw  turns.  If 
water  is  to  be  raised  to  great  heights,  however, 
say  90  or  100  feet,  this  apparatus  is  not  practi- 
cable,  and  pumps  are  reqmsite.  —Another  form 
of  this  apparatus  b  represented  in 


.— Tnbnlur  AnhbnedlMI  Bcnw. 


figure.  It  consists  of  a  tnbe  wound  spirally 
around  n  core,  and  operates  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  former;  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
capacity,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used  on  a 
large  si^le  for  practical  purposes. 

lUHlMEDES,  the  most  celebrated  mechani- 
cian of  antiquity,  bom  in  Syracuse,  Sicily, 
about  2S7  B.  0.,  died  in  213.  He  is  said  to 
have  viuted  £gypt  in  early  life,  end  to  have  in- 
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vented  tkere  several  nuefti]  hydranHo  macMnu, 
including  the  Arohimedeaii  screw,  which  he 
applied  to  drainage  and  irrigation.  Vitravins 
B&7S  Uiat  King  Hiero,  suspectiDg  that  a  golden 
crown  had  been  fraadnlently  alloyed  with  sii- 
ver,  asked  Archimedes  to  discover  if  it  were 
ao.  Going  one  day  into  the  bath  tnb,  it 
chanced  to  be  fnll  of  water,  and  he  instantly 
saw  that  aa  mnch  water  mast  run  over  the 
edge  of  the  tnb  as  was  equal  to  the  bulk  of  his 
bndy.  Perceiving  that  thia  gave  him  a  mode 
of  determining  the  bulk  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  crown,  he  leaped  out  of  tne  bath  and  ran 
home,  crying  Evreka,  eu/reka,  "  I  have  fonnd  it, 
I  have  found  it."  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
discovery  of  the  important  principle  that  a 
bi>dy  plunged  in  a  nnid  loses  as  mnch  of  its 
weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volnme  of  the  fluid.  In  his  old  age  he  defended 
his  native  Syracuse  againat  the  Romans  under 
Uarcellus  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  later 
historians  say  that  he  burned  the  Roman  ships 
by  concentrating  upon  thera  the  sun's  rays 
from  nnmerous  mirrors.  His  purely  mathe- 
matical works  still  extant  demonstrate  him  to 
have  far  excelled  all  thoae  who  preceded  him. 
The  most  celebrated  are  those  on  uie  ratio  of  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  on  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  a  diameter,  on  spiral  linos,  and  on  the 
rabola.  He  requested  a  cyLnder  and  sphere  to 
placed  upon  his  tembstene,  and  when  Mar- 
cellns  had  stormed  Syracnse,  and  Archimedes 
had  been  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier,  the  Roman 
general  conferred  upon  him  an  honorable 
bnrial,  and  cansed  tne  tombstone  to  he  in- 
scribed as  he  had  dcwred.  Cicero,  about  140 
years  afterward,  being  appointed  qutestor  over 
Bicily,  sought  and  fonnd  the  tomb  of  Archime' 
dea,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  thorns. 


}  (Or.  prefix  AojtS  main,  and 
irUow,  Bea),  originally  a  specific  name  applied 
to  the  Mgoaxi  sea,  but  now  a  generic  term 
derignating  any  body  of  vat«r  containing  a 
great  nnrober  of  islands,  and  applied  also  to  the 
group  of  islands  itaelf.  !•  The  Grecian  archi- 
pelaco  (the  jEgean,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word)  is  nn  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  aea,  ex- 
tending northward  upward  of  400  nL,  witji  an 
avera^  breadth  of  about  200  m.    Its  geo- 

rpbical  position  is  between  lat.  25"  and  41° 
,  and  Ion.  38°  and  29°  E.  Turkey  in  Europe 
forms  its  northern  and  northwestern  coasts, 
AsiaMinor  ita  eoatem,  and  Greece  its  western, 
while  its  sonthem  limit  is  marked  by  the 
Island  of  Candia  or  Crete.  Within  these  limits 
the  ^gean  forma  an  extremely  uregclar  out- 
line, having  nnmerous  armlets  and  indentetions. 


Volo  (the  Pagasean),  and  Salouica  (the  Ther- 
moic),  all  on  the  west.  It  is  studded  with  a 
vast  number  of  islands,  ranging  in  size  fi-om 
mere  rocky  islets  to  areas  of  4,000  sq.  m.  (Can- 
dia), and  mostly  composed  of  calcareous  mass- 
es, forming  high  bluffs  or  mountain  clusters, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.     Many  of  the 
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monnt^B  reach  a  height  of  8,000  feet  while 
the  highest  summit,  on  Ne^pont  or  Enb<Ba, 
exceeds  5,000  feet  The  Algeaa  islands,  ex- 
clusive of  Enbcea,  the  largest  of  all,  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz. :  the  northeastern,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Thasos,  Samothrace,  Im- 
hros,  Lemnos,  Tenedoa,  and  Lesttos ;  the  C^cla- 
des,  forming  a  kind  of  insular  continuation  of 
Eubisa  and  Hellas  proper  (see  CTCLAnis); 
and  the  Sporades  N.,  £.,  and  W.  of  the  pre- 
ceding (see  Sporadkb).  Moat  of  the  Gyclades 
and  the  northern  and  western  Sporades  be- 
long to  the  Greek  kingdom,  while  Turkey  pos- 
sesses tlie  norQieastem  group  and  the  eastern 
Sporades.  Uany  of  the  islands  are  pictur- 
esque in  scenery,  and  all  the  arable  portions 
are  extremely  fertile.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  silk,  cotton,  honey,  wine,  figs,  r^rins, 
oranges,  and  other  ftnits.  Coral  and  sponge 
are  found  among  the  Sporades,  while  the  Cy- 
elades  furnish  the  pure  white  marble  known 
as  the  Parian,  ftem  Paros,  one  of  the  gronp, 
where  it  was  first  worked.  Here  also  waa 
fonnd  (about  1627)  the  Parian  chronicle,  in  the 
Arundel  collection,  so  fall  of  historical  inter- 
est. In  the  channel  of  Negropont  (the  £a- 
ripua)  the  tide  frequently  runs  in  a  pven 
direction  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  m.  an  hour,  and 
then  suddenly,  without  any  known  cause,  sets 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  nearly  tbe  Bame 
rate.  The  climate  of  the  islands  Is  salubrious, 
the  inhabitants  are  hardy,  and  the  women 
noted  for  beauty.  The  localities  of  the  .fige- 
an  are  filled  with  classic  and  sacred  associa- 
tions. II.  The  second  in  importance  is  the 
Indian  archipelago,  which  includes  that  exten- 
sive insular  region  of  the  eastern  henusphere, 
extending  from  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Asia  to  Aus- 
tralia, embracing  the  Philippine  group,  Suma- 
tra, Java,  Borneo,  Oelebea,  and  the  Molucca 
and  Baniia  isles,  and  stretehing  between  lat. 
11"  S.  and  20°  N.,  and  Ion.  96^  and  J36'  E. 
This  immense  area  is  bounded  by  the  Chinese 
sea,  the  Pacific,  Australia,  and  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  population  of' the  archipelago  consists  of 
two  distinct  races,  the  Malay  and  the  negro. 

ISCHITECniBE  (Lat.  arehitectvra,  fh)m  Gr. 
ipXirficTuv,  a  master  workmwn),  the  art  of 
building.  This  term  embraces  every  kind  of 
structure  except  works  of  defence  ond  ships. 
The  styles  of  architecture,  like  other  liistorical 
monuments,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  first  comprising  the  barbarous  art  of  thoss 
nations  which  lie  outside  the  circle  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  second  comprising  the  historical 
styles,  beginning  with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Greek,  and  reaching  to  our  own  day. 
The  Assyrian  and  Greek  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing arisen  trota  a  syatAm  of  wooden  construc- 
tion ;  in  the  Egyptian  the  primitive  material 
seems  to  have  been  mud  or  nnbumt  bricks. 
In  tbe  subsequent  use  of  stone  the  forma  proper 
to  the  original  materials  became  aa  It  were  fos- 
silized, and  continued  in  use  long  after  their 
oripn  and  meaning  were  forgotten.  Of  the 
early  achievements  and  of  the  progressive  stepa 
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of  the  icienoe  of  vohitootnre  there  renum 
bnt  frBgrnents,  tbongb  sufficient,  with  the  asais- 
tonce  of  histoiy,  to  teach  tu  their  antdquitj. 
Thronghoat  the  globe  we  find  remains  of  euifioes 
which  proclaim  an  earlf  posMSMon  of  oertun 
degrees  of  architeotnral  knowledge.  The  moet 
remarkable  vestiges  of  these  primitive  stmc- 
torea,  save  the  Celtic  moaumenta,  were  once 
supposed  to  be  the  works  of  ^nts  or  C  jclops 
like  those  mentioned  tu  the  Odjssey.  Bf  whom 
the7  were  erected,  however,  is  unknown, 
thongh  they  have  been  atCribated  to  tbe  Pelas- 
gians.  The  walls  of  the  cities  and  of  the  sa- 
cred enclosures  and  tombs  were  composed  of 
blocks  of  stone  of  a  potjgonal  form  well  a^j''^ 
ed.  Ho  cement  was  need,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  small  stones.  At  times  the;  present 
horizontal  lajers  whose  apright  joints  are  vari- 
oodf  iocJined.  Their  entrance  gates  received 
different  forms,  the  most  common  b«ng  (^oad- 
nngolar,  composed  of  upright  Jambs,  either 
perpendicular  or  inclined,  supporting  a  lintel, 
Others  assume  the  shape  of  a  jKiintea  arch,  the 
Jambs  gathering  to  a  point  at  the  summiL 
Examples  also  present  themsdvaa  of  tronoated 
pointed  arcbwajs  over  the  lintel,  an  arch  occa- 
sionall;  being  constructed  to  relieve  thia  mem- 
ber of  the  soperincnmbent  weight  We  areled 
to  suppose  that  within  their  oit;  walls  the  hab- 
itations were  erected  without  order^  a  place 
being  reserved  in  the  midst  for  pubho  assem- 
blies. Little  is  known  of  their  domestic  archi- 
tecture, as  there  exist  no  vestiges  of  those  pal- 
Kccs  BO  highly  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  poeta. 
Perhaps  the  moet  interesting  of  thw'  struc- 
toTM  are  their  circular  subterranean  chambers 
B^Ied  treasuries;  they  present  vaulted  ceiliuga, 
jdthough  not  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  arch,  the  vaulted  form  being  obtained  by 
horizontal  annular  layers,  corbelling  inward, 
and  the  projactiug  edgea  of  the  stones  being 
taken  off  after  the  constrnction  was  completed. 
According  to  Blouet,  they  served  for  tombs  as 
well  as  tor  treasuries.  Internally  they  were 
covered  with  sheets  of  bronze.  At  Mjoaam 
aad  Tlryna  several  examples  are  to  be  foond. — 
One  of  the  most  ancient  nations  known  to  us 
who  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts 
of  deAgn  is  the  Babylonian.  Their  most  cele- 
brated monnments  were  the  temple  of  Belus, 
the  Kasr,  the  baiwug  gardens,  and  the  wonder- 
All  canals  Nahar  Malca  and  Fallacopaa.  from 
the  dimensions  of  their  ruins  can  be  formed 
ao.  idea  of  the  colossal  dze  of  the  struc- 
tnres  the;  comuosed.  The  material  employed 
in  cementing  uie  burned  or  aun-dried  bricks, 
npon  which  hieroglyphics  are  still  to  be  traced, 
waa  the  mortar  produced  by  nature  from  the 
foontaiuB  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  at  the  river 
la,  near  Babylon. — No  entire  architectaral  mon- 
ument has  come  down  to  us  from  Nineveh,  the 
eaperb  capital  of  the  Assyrians;  nor  from  the 
Fhtsnicisna,  whose  citiee,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Otliera,  were  adorned  with  equal  magnificence ; 
nor  f^om  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  Phili»- 
tioes,  and  many  other  nations.    Our  want  of 


knowledge  oonoeming  the  archjtaotnre  of  these 
oriental  nations  is  attributable  partly  to  the 
devastations  of  war  and  nartly  to  the  perish- 
ability of  the  materials  tnat  were  employed, 
such  as  gypsnm,  alabaster,  wood,  terra  ootta, 
and  brick,  with  which  their  mins  abound. 
From  recent  disooveriea,  we  have  been  able  to 
see  the  great  affinity  existing  between  many  of 
the  works  of  these  nataons  and  those  of  Egypt 
and  Greece ;  in  their  sculptures  and  ornaments, 
for  example,  and  iu  the  coloring  of  the  various 

Sorts  of  their  structures,  which  were  without 
onbt  polychromatic.  —  Of  the  very  ancient 
Chinese  monuments  we  have  no  trace,  tb^ 
having  been  destroyed  by  Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti 
upon  his  ascending  the  throne.  Their  pagodas 
are  merely  imitatitms  of  the  deai^  of  the 
nomadic  tent.  The  Chinese  wall  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  structures  of  the  world. 
Japan,  Slam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean  abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred 
to  the  diviuideH  of  (ha  Buddhist  faith.  The 
Hindoos,  in  their  colossal  Btmatnres,  with 
their  endless  sculptured  panels,  their  huge 
figures,  and  their  astounding  intricate  ex- 
cavations, evince  a  perseverance  and  indua- 
try  equalled  only  by  the  £g^ians.  The 
Emdoo  structures  are  remarkable  for  their 
severe  and  grotesque  appearance. — The  his- 
tory of  the  art  in  other  regions  and  in  its 
later  developments  may  be  most  convenient- 
ly treated  under  several  divisions.  I.  Eqitp- 
TiAN  ABOHTTBonrBB,  The  architeotnral  types 
of  all  other  stmctures  of  antiquity  sink  into 
in^gnificance  when  compared  with  those  of 
Egypt  The  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples,  pal- 
aces, tombs,  end  other  stmotnres  with  which 
that  country  abounds,  are  on  a  colossal  scale, 
and  snch  as  can  have  been  executed  only  by  a 
people  far  advanced  in  arcbitectnral  art,  and 

Kifoundly  versed  in  the  science  of  mechanica, 
ese  works,  like  the  Hindoo  stmctures,  were 
remarkable  for  their  gigantic  proportions  and 
masuveness.  Intricate  and  highly  painted  ri- 
lievo  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics  covered  the 
entire  extent  of  their  walls.  The  earliest 
works  of  the  Egyptians  are  their  hypoaea  or 
spea,  wherein  tb^  dead  were  interred,  and 
which  served  also  aa  subterranean  temples.  In 
these  Bxcavationa,  or  caves  in  the  flanks  of 
mountains,  square  piers  were  reserved  in  order 
to  support  the  snperincnmbent  weight  They 
were  covered  intemallr  with  hieroglyphioa 
and  bass-reliefs,  enriched  with  color.  Bubse- 
quently  temples  were  oonatructed  in  the  open 
air.  At  Amad^  exists  perhaps  the  moat  an- 
cient  example  of  these  temples.  It  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  arcbeeologists,  as  it  forma  the 
connecting  link  between  the  superb  edifloes  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  their  prototype,  the  spea. 
It  also  fumisbee  us  with  the  proto-Doric  order, 
combining  square  pillars  with  cylindrical  col- 
umns. The  plan  of  the  temples  oonstmcted 
by  theEgyptians  is  very  similar  to  that  of  their 
hyp<wea,  or  caves.  They  were  generally  ap- 
proached by  an  avenne^  on  either  ude  of  which 
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WM  a  row  of  Bphinies,  leading  to  the  propy- 
loD  or  gateway,  before  which  stood  the  otw- 
liflka,  thuB  forming  an  eDtrance  into  an  open 
quadrilateral  court    anrroonded  bj  portiooB. 


BolDt  Df  (b*  Temple  of  quoriMtli  M  ThebM. 

Opponte  this  entranoe  was  another  leading 
into  a  epacions  hall,  whose  ceiling  was  sap- 
ported  bj  colamns.  In  the  rear  of  thia  prin- 
cipal hall  were  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  The 
walls,  ceilings,  and  columns  were  decorated 
with  flgnres  in  baaa-relief  and  hieroglrphica 
richly  colored.  The  colors  most  generally  em- 
ployed were  yellow,  red,  green,  and  blae.  The 
palaces  were  constructed  npon  a  plan  very 
Bimilar  to  that  of  the  temples.  We  know  little 
concerning  the  habitations  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation.  According  to  some,  hooses  were 
constmcted  in  stories,  while  others  assume  that 
their  abodes  were  mere  bnts.  This  people  de- 
voted their  lives  and  money  to  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  their  tombs.  Besides  their  wonderful 
cities  of  the  dead,  hewn  in  roclcs  or  imbedded 
in  hitis,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stnpendons 
pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  exist- 
ing. Their  ground  plui  is  perfectly  sqnare,  the 
sides  presenting  nearly  eouilateral  triangles. 
From  the  immensity  of  tnese  constnictions, 
aome  have  suggested  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  a  natural  tock  or  hill  within. 
Whether  or  not  the  ont«r  snrface  was  smooth 
or  gradnated  with  steps,  when  finished,  it  is 
imposuble  for  ns  to  decide.  The  constniotionB 
of  the  Egyntiana  are  in  granite,  breccia,  sand- 
atone,  and  trick,  which  different  materials  are 
adjusted  with  mnch  precision.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  monolithic  obelisks,  especially 
when  we  reflect  npon  the  immense  distances 
they  were  transported.  The  pyramidal  shape 
pervades  most  of  their  works,  the  walls  of 
their  temples  inclining  inward.  The  Jambs  to 
their  entrance  gates  also  were  generally  in- 
clined. The  Egyptians  never  nsed  colnmns 
peripterally  even  nnder  the  dominion  of  the 


Greeks  and  Romans;  when  the  column  waa 
naed  externally,  the  space  intervening  waa 
walled  up  to  a  certun  heighL  To  the«e  dr- 
cnmatances,  together  with  the  fact  that  their 
monnmenta  were  terraced,  can  be  ascrilwd 
their  masnve  and  solid  appearance.  With 
them,  colnmns  were  employed  to  form  porticos 
in  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  support  tiie 
ceilings.  The  shafts,  of  different  forms,  being 
conic^  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at  the 
base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  surface; 
they  were  rarely  fluted,  being  generally  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics.  Occasionally  they 
were  monoliths,  but  were  generally  constmcted 
in  layers,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphica;  a 
circular  plinth  formed  the  base.  The  c^itals 
resemble  the  lotus,  either  spreading  out  at  the 
top  or  hound  together,  assaming  the  holbona 
shape ;  above  ie  a  square  tablet  forming  the 
abacus.  Others,  of  a  later  date,  present  pro- 
jecting convex  lobes;  while  other  capitals  are 
composed  of  a  rectangnlar  block  with  a  head 
carved  on  either  side,  sarmonnted  by  a  die  alto 
carved.  Caryatio  figures  were  also  employed 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  generally  placed 
against  walla  or  pillars,  thus  appearing  to  sop- 
port  the  entablatnre,  composM  of  a  rimple 
architrave  and  a  coved  cornice,  with  a  large 
torus  intervening,  which  descends  the  an^ea 
of  the  walla.  II.  Gbecias  Aschitectcbb. 
The  Felasgians  appear  to  have  been  the  firat 
people  settled  in  Greece  numerous  remains  of 
whose  structures  are  still  extant.  Saheeqnent- 
ly,  from  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  in- 
I  digenons  tribes,  togetber  with  that  acquired 
I  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatic  nationH, 
I  the  Greeks  extracted  and  developed  a  style 
I  peculiarly  their  own,  and  architectural  art 
passed  ffom  the  gigantio  to  the  el^ant  and 
classic  forms.  Under  the  government  of  Per- 
icles it  flourished  with  mendian  splendor,  and 
some  of  the  most  superb  edifices  the  world 
has  ever  seen  were  erected  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  Grecian  monuments  belonged  to 
the  states,  and  npon  the  imbUc  works  the 
governments  lavisned  fabnlous  snma  Bee- 
ren  informs  ns  that  the  Greeks  placed  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  fHinds  for  the  pnblio 
works  at  the  head  of  the  government  expendi- 
tures. The  thoughts  of  the  whole  Greek  na- 
tion, it  would  seem,  were  tnmed  toward  the 
adornment  of  their  cities.  They  forbade  by 
law  any  architectural  display  on  private  rttd- 
deuces,  and  in  fact,  until  after  Greece  becama 
subject  to  Macedonia,  architects  were  permit- 
ted to  work  only  for  the  government  The 
Greeks  loved  recreation,  and  the  government, 
as  a  political  necessity,  provided  the  pojinlace 
with  amusements.  Hence  the  Grecian  cities 
were  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,  odeons, 
gymnasiums,  choragJo  monuments,  and  the 
like. — The  Grecian  temple  connated  of  a  pro- 
naos  or  vestibule,  and  a  naos  or  oella.  These 
sometimes  were  accompanied  by  an  opisthodo- 
mua,  supposed  to  be  the  treasoi^,  together 
with  a  rear  portico,  or  posticom.    According 
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to  the  dispoflition  of  the  columnar  deooration, 
tbej  were  atjled  in  antis,  pro8t7le,  amphioro- 
Btyle,  peripteral,  lateral,  psendo-peripteral,  or 
paendodipteral.  The  principal  front  of  those 
m  autis  presents  oolnmuB  in  the  middle,  with 
ant»  on  either  side,  aepporting  the  pediment ; 
in  the  proetjle,  the  antca  are  replaced  hj  col- 
nnuu;  the  aniphiprostyle  presents  a  mmikr 
dispoeition  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front; 
the  peripteral  presents  colnnins  forming  a  por- 
tico around  the  cella;  when  the  lateral  col- 
Qius  were  engaged,  iastead  of  isolated,  the 
temple  was  Ht;ted  psando -peripteral ;  the  dip- 
teral offered  a  double  colonnade  aroond  the 
cella;  in  the  pseado-dipteral,  one  of  the  ranks 
of  colnmos  was  engaged  in  the  wall.  Thej 
are  termed  tetrastyle,  hexastjle,  octostyle,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  colomns  supporting 
the  pediment.  The  t«mples  were  general!; 
covered;  those  erected  in  honor  of  superior 
duties  were  hjpetheral,  or  open  to  the  skies. 
In  these  latter,  the  cella  was  divided  longltndi- 
nallj  into  three  naves  by  a  doable  row  of  col- 
luns,  which  sapported  the  roof  covering  the 
nde  aisles.  In  order  to  save  room,  these  rows 
of  colnmos  were  in  two  stories,  as  thereby  tbey 
were  enabled  to  attain  the  desired  height  with 
colnmns  of  a  less  diameter.  The  ceilings  of  the 
porticos  were  sntidivided  in  mussons,  often- 
tunes  higldy  colored,  as  were  likewise  many 
parta  of  the  edifices.  The  IHeze  below  the 
oeiBng,  mi  the  exterior  of  the  cella  walls,  was 
often  ornamented  with  bus-reUefs.  The  walls 
internally  were  decorated  with  paintings, 
tfaoogh  it  is  BQpposed  that  generally  these  lat- 
ter were  not  execnted  directly  cm  the  walls, 
but  were  sospended  against  them.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  oella  was  nsnally  elevated  above 
that  of  the  portico;  that  of  the  Parthenon, 
however,  is  level  thronghont.  Opposite  the 
entrance  door  was  placed  the  statae  of  the 
dmty  of  the  temple,  which  was  often  of  colos- 
sal nze,  while  others  were  arranged  on  either 
ride  of  the  oella,  or  about  the  principal  deity. 
Tbey  were  generally  in  marble  or  hronse; 
aometimes,  however,  tbey  were  of  ivory  and 
goUA,  Besides  tbe  different  statues  of  their 
divinities,  the  cellas  contained  altars,  tripods, 
thrones,  arms,  vases,  uid  utensils  of  different 
sorts;  all  of  which  objects  were  generally 
in  precious  materials,  highly  wrought.  The 
more  important  temples  were  bailt  on  sacred 
gromid ;  within  the  peribolns  or  enclosure  were 
nered  groves,  grottoes,  altars,  colnmna,  statues, 
Am.  The  entranoeway  or  propylwum,  some- 
what similar  in  plan  to  the  pronaos  of  their 
tamples,  was  grand  and  imposing.  Little  is 
known  of  the  tiieatres  and  odeons,  tbe  graded 
bemioydes  of  the  former,  destined  for  the  speo- 
tntots,  being  all  that  now  remains  of  them. 
These  hwnioycles  were  excavated  in  the  nde 
ol  K  hilL  Of  the  ohoragio  monuments,  tliat  of 
Lyriorates  at  Athens  is  the  finest  example; 
upon  a  qnadrangular  basement  was  placed  a 
cylindrical  monoment  with  engaged  Oorinthiaa 
colnmna  supporting  an  entablature  sunnoonted 


bj  a  dome  crowned  with  a  beantifiil  acro- 
teral  motive,  upon  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  a  tripod.  The  Oreoian  agoras,  or 
public  places  of  aasembly,  were  surrounded  by 
porticos  decorated  with  paintings  commemora- 
tive of  Morions  achievements.  Wltbin  the  en- 
closure were  temples,  altars,  and  statues  dedi- 
cated to  their  heroes.  We  know  little  of  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  tbe  gymnasiums, 
which  contained  ^a  halls,  porticos,  and  ex- 
edras,  where  the  sa^  taught  their  different 
pbiloeophies ;  or  their  baths,  accompanied  by 
their  dependencies,  about  which  were  disposed 
the  stadinm  and  courts  for  various  gymnastic 
exerdaes.  It  is  likewise  difficalt  to  obtain  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  arcbitdotnral  disposition 
of  tbe  domeetic  habitations,  as  no  examples 
remain.  The  beant;  and  grace  which  pervade 
all  tbe  works  of  the  Greeks,  whether  monumen- 
tal, mechanical,  or  industrial,  lead  ns  to  sup- 
pose that,  although  imperfect  as  regards  com- 
fort, they  must  yet  have  exhibited  a  cert^a 
degree  of  elegance.  A  Just  idea  of  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments,  unequalled  for  their  pu- 
rity and  grace,  can  be  obtained  only  from  per- 
sonal observation.  Tbe  styles  may  be  claseed 
in  systems  or  orders  as  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Oorinthian.  They  also  employed,  though  rare- 
ly, caryatides.  Innnmerable  coiuectures  exist 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  different  orders. 
In  all  probability  we  are  indebted  to  the  Do- 
rians for  the  invention  of  the  Doric ;  although 
OhampoIIion  sees  in  an  Egyptian  order  which 
he  styles  the  proto-Doric,  the  type  of  the  Gre- 
cian order  of  that  name.  The  oldest  example  - 
extant  is  at  Corinth.  To  the  lonians,  likewise, 
is  attributed  the  honor  of  having  first  employed 
tbe  Ionic  order,  no  example  of  which  is  to  be 
found  tn  Greece  prior  to  tbe  Macedonian  con- 
quest Vitruvius  accords  to  Callimacbns  the 
iuvention  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  but  foliated 
capitals  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  any 
discovered  in  Greece  are  to  he  found  in  Egypt 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  most  perfect  Grecian 
example  of  this  order  is  employed  in  the  cho- 
ragic  roonumeDt  of  Lysicrates.  Little  doubt 
need  be  entertwied  as  to  the  Greeks  deriving 
the  idea  of  their  caryatic  order  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  ott«n  employed  human  figures  in- 
stead of  columns  in  their  structures.  —  The 
Doric  holds  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Gre- 
cian orders,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  generally  employed, 
and  conseanently  the  most  perfect«l,  hnt  more 
especlslly  oeoause  of  its  containing,  as  it  were, 
the  principle  of  all  their  architecture,  as  welt 
as  an  exact  imitation  of  all  tbe  parts  employed 
in  their  primitive  constructions,  which  were 
nndonbtedly  of  wood.  Thus  we  see  the  poet 
represented  by  the  column,  the  wall  plate  by 
the  architrave,  the  extremities  of  tbe  Joists  by 
the  triglyphs;  the  rafters  naturally  produce 
tbe  projection  which  composes  the  cornice; 
while  the  double  pitch  of  the  roof  gives  us  ne- 
cessarily the  form  of  the  pediment  This  style, 
typical  of  nuuesty  and  imposing  grandeur,  was 
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almost  aniversollj  employed  hj  the  Greeks  in 
the  cODBtmction  of  their  temples;  and  cert«in- 
I7  monumental  art  does  not  ftinuBh  as  with 
tJie  equal  of  a  Qreek  peripteral  temple.  The 
Grecian  Doric  maf  be  diviiled  into  three  parts: 
the  Btjlobate,  the  column,  and  the  entablature. 
The  atjlobate  is  formed  br  three  receding 
conraea,  together  about  eqoal  in  hei^t  to  the 
inferior  diameter  of  the  column,  which  dimen- 
sion ia  geaeraUj  used  as  a  measure  of  propor- 
tion in  deaoribing  the  orders.  On  the  upper- 
most conrse  stands  the  column,  from  four  to 
uz  diameters  in  height,  and  whose  diameter 
at  top  is  about  three  fourths  of  that  at  base ; 
the  shaft,  thus  assuming  a  conical  shape  (which 
diminution,  in  a  slightly  ourved  line,  is  styled 
entasis),  generally  bears  20  shallow  flutes,  their 
sections  forming  segments  of  circles,  or  similar 
curves  which  meet  and  form  a  sharp  anis.  At 
the  base  these  flutes  detail  on  the  pavement; 
the;  pass  through  the  hypotrachelium,  or 
necldsg,  and  terminate  beneatii  the  annulets  of 
the  capital,  either  in  a  straight  or  curved  line. 
Upon  the  ^aft  is  placed  the  eapital,  nearly  one 
balf  of  a  diamet^  in  height,  composed  of  an 
abaCDS,  or  square  tablet,  about  1^  diameter  in 
width  and  one  Jinh  in  height.  This  member  ia 
supported  by  the  echinus,  of  about  tlie  same 
height  when  there  is  a  necking,  but  occupying 
a  greater  proportion  when  none  exists.  This 
echinus  or  ovolo  bears  three,  four,  or  five  rings 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  dies  away  in  the  ahsft. 
The  axes  of  the  columns  were  slightly  inclined. 
According  to  Yilleroi,  in  a  rectangular  temple, 
planes  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  col- 
umns would  meet  in  a  straight  line ;  is  a  point, 
if  the  plan  of  the  temple  were  scjuare;  the 
colomus  at  the  angles  following  in  both  cases 
the  direction  of  diagonal  lines.  This  inclina- 
tion does  not  commence  until  tlie  second  course, 
or  about  one  tenth  of  the  height  of  the  colomn, 
if  monolithic.    The  first  course  being  an  ob- 
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column  are  upright  truncated  cones,  pwfectly 
adjusted  one  to  the  other.  The  inchnation  of 
each  column  is  proportional  to  tlie  diatanoe,  to 
the  line  Joining  the  foci  if  the  monument  be 
rectangular,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  plan  of  the 
edifice  if  square.  Thus  the  columns  at  the 
angles  are  the  most  inclined,  those  in  the  mid- 
dle c^  the  sides  the  least.  The  entablature, 
about  two  diameters  in  height,  is  sobdivided 
into  three  parts:  the  architrave,  the  Iriere, 
and  the  cornice.  The  architrave  oconpiee 
about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  height,  being 
perfectly  simple,  crowned  by  the  tsnia  or  oou- 
tinuous  fillet,  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  <^  ita 
entire  height;  below  this  fillet,  under  the  tri* 
glyphs,  there  is  a  regula,  of  iees  height,  from 
which  depend  six  cylindrical  drops.  The  fiwe 
of  the  architrave  is  generally  m  a  vertical 
plane  tangent  to  the  base  of  the  oolnmns.  The 
frieze,  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  archi- 
trave, is  terminated  on  top  oy  a  proJeetiDg 
fascia,  oeoupying  about  one  seventh  uart  of  ita 
whole  height,  which  breaks  arouna  the  tri- 
glyphs,  where  it  ia  slightly  increased  in  depth. 
Horizontally,  the  friese  is  subdivided  int«  tri- 
glyphs  and  metopes,  which  regulate  the  inter- 
coluraniation  in  the  following  manner:  A  tri- 
glyph  about  one  half  a  diameter  in  width  ia 
placed  exactly  over  the  middle  of  each  column, 
and  one  in  the  intervening  space.  They  are 
separated  by  the  metopes,  which  in  widui  are 
equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  frieze.  Thia 
distribution  difl'flra,  however,  at  the  SJOgles; 
here  the  outer  edge  of  the  triglypb  is  in  the 
same  perpendicular  line  with  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base.  Thus  the  first  interoolnm- 
niation,  counting  from  the  angles,  is  contracted. 
The  Greeks  also  gave  a  greater  diameter  to  tb« 
oolnmns  at  the  angles.  The  triglyph  is  sub- 
divided into  two  glyphs,  each  one  fifth  of  the 
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wbole  width  (a  triaog^ar  ftnting  or  channel 
fomted  bj  the  intergeotion  of  tvo  vertical 
planea  inclined  iaward  from  tb'e  face  of  tbe 
tablet),  of  two  Bemiglyphs,  and  two  inter- 
gljpbs,  each  one  aeventh  of  tbe  entire  width. 
The  glTpha  detai!  on  tsenia.  Above  the;r  ^''B 
sometimes  aqoare-headed,  Boraetimes  curved; 
the  semigljphs  finish  with  a  curve  at  the  top, 
The  sorlace  of  the  intergtyphs  is  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  architrave.  The  metopes  re- 
cede from  the  trigljphs,  and  were  otletttimes 
deoDrated  with  sculpture.  The  cornice,  pro- 
jecting about  its  own  height,  is  composed  of  a 
corona,  about  one  half  of  the  whole  height, 
crowned  by  a  square  fillet  supported  bj  a  con- 
geries of  mouldings,  together  about  one  half 
of  the  height  of  the  corona,  which  latter  has 
on  the  lower  edge  a  sunken  face  bearing  the 
matulea  and  guttte,  which  form  the  somt  or 
plancher  of  the  cornice,  inclined  up  inward  at 
an  angle  of  about  80°.  The  mntules  are  placed 
directly  over  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  former  in  width ;  they 
are  ornainented  with  three  rows  of  cylindrical 
drops.  The  height  of  the  pediment  is  gener- 
ally about  1-4-  diameter.  The  cornice  crowning 
the  inclined  sides  of  the  tympanum  differs  from 
the  horizontal  one  at  its  base,  inasmnch  aa  the 
mutttles  are  left  oat,  and  another  member 
BHperimposed,  which  is  either  an  ovolo  with  a 
filled  or  a  cymatium,  ooonpying  a  apace  equal 
to  about  one  half  of  the  depth  of  tne  cornice 
with  its  mntnles.  The  tympannm  was  often 
decorated  with  scnlptnre.  The  flanlc  comioe 
auppcnled  ontefiie,  an  ornament  nsed  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  joint  tiles  of  the  roof.  The 
ants  or  pilasters,  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  colamns,  did  not  diminish  at  the  top,  nor 
were  they  fluted  like  the  columns;  they  gen- 
erally had  a  congeries  of  mouldings  at  ^e  top 
and  the  bottom.  The  Greeks  never  employed 
peripteraily  any  other  than  the  Doric  oraer. — 
The  Ionic,  remarkable  for  its  grace  and  saavity 
of  proportions,  holds  a  middle  place  between 
the  (ample  Doric  and  the  rich  Corinthian 
ottier.  According  to  some,  it  was  originally 
employed  in  ftinereal  edifices.  At  Telmessos, 
in  Lycia,  are  to  be  found  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  invariably  offer  examples  of  this 
style ;  moreover,  on  the  Qreoian  vases  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Ionic  column  is  symbolical 
of  a  sepolchrol  monument.  This  order,  as  well 
as  the  Corinthian,  is  more  tractable  than  the 
Doric.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  composed  of  stylo- 
bate,  column,  and  entablature.  The  colnmn 
has  a  base  as  well  as  a  capital,  and  is  about 
nine  diameters  in  height.  The  base,  a1)out 
one  half  a  diameter  in  height  and  1^  in  width, 
is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on  the  stylobate, 
a  Bcotia,  and  a  second  torus,  all  about  equal, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  Met,  one 
also  finishing  the  apophyge,  or  escape  of  the 
shaft,  which  dirainisnes  with  entasis  about  one 
sixth  of  a  diameter,  bearing  24  flutes  deeper 
Uion  in  the  Doric  column,  and  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  fillets.  These 
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flotea  finish  hi  the  same  curve  above  and  be- 
low. The  capital  is  about  one  half  of  a  diam- 
eter in  height  when  unaccompanied  by  a  neck- 
ing; when  one  exists,  it  is  about  three  quar- 
ters high.  The  volutes,  carved  on  the  faces 
of  a  parallel  ogrammio  block,  and  connected  at 
the  sides  by  bolsters  and  in  front  by  flowing 
lines,  are  supported  by  a  congeries  of  mould- 
ings, composed  of  a  bead  and  ovolo.  Super- 
imposed IS  the  abacus.  These  volutes  are  & 
fall  half  diameter  in  depth,  and  extend  in 
width  about  l^  diameter.  When  this  capital 
is  accompanied  by  a  necking,  a  torus  is  intro- 
duced in  corbel  mouldings,  supporting  the  vo- 
tntea,  and  the  necking  itself,  ornamented  with 
the  honeysuckle  and  tendrils,  is  separated  from 
the  shaft  by  a  fillet  or  a  bead.  The  outer 
volute  of  the  capital  at  the  comers  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  4d',  so  as  to  present  a  volute 
when  viewed  from  either  side;  intemaUy  the 
two  Tolntes  meet  at  right  angles.  The  en- 
tablature, a  little  over  two  diameters  in  height, 
is  composed  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
The  former,  occupying  about  two  fifths  of  the 
whole  height,  contains  three  equal  fascias, 
slightly  projecting  one  beyond  the  other,  the 
lowest  one  being  in  a  plane  tangent  to  the 
inferior  cironmference  of  tbe  column.  On  the 
upper  edge  of  the  architrave  are  a  few  cor- 
belling mouldings,  comprising  a  little  less 
than  one  quarter  of  its  whole  height.  The 
frieze  is  of  the  some  height  with  Uie  archi- 
trave, recedes  slightly,  and  is  either  plain  or 
ornamented  with  sculpture.  The  projection 
of  the  cornice  is  about  equal  to  its  h^ght. 
It  is  composed  of  bed  mouldings  nnder- 
outting  the  corona;  this  latter  is  of  great 
breadtii,  and  the  crown  mouldings  are  of  much 
less  importance  than  in  tbe  Doric.  The  pedi- 
ment of  this  order  is  also  rather  lower,  and 
ite  oomice  is  crowned  by  a  rectangular  fillet 
surmounting  small  mouldings.  Tbe  interco- 
Inmniations  differ  from  two  to  three  diameters. 
— The  only  example  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian 
is  to  be  found  in  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,  which  is  a  small  circular  structure 
decorated  with  engaged  Corinthian  columns, 
placed  upon  a  high  rectangular  basement.  This 
order  is  composed  of  a  stylobate,  a  column, 
and  entablature,  the  first  occupying  in  height 
a  little  more  than  one  diameter.  The  column 
is  about  10  diameters  high,  has  a  base  some- 
what similar  to  the  Ionic,  between  one  third 
and  one  half  of  a  diameter  in  height^  and  in 
width  rather  more  than  IJ  diameter.  Tbe 
shaft,  whose  top  diameter  is  about  five  sixths 
of  that  at  the  base,  bears  24  flutes  nearly  eemi- 
drottlar,  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  the  same 
curve,  and  at  the  top  in  leaves,  the  fillets  form- 
ing stalks.  The  capital,  separated  from  the 
shaft  by  a  groove,  is  a  little  more  than  ]  ^  diam- 
eter in  height.  Its  cylindrical  body  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  bottom  by  a  row  of  water  leaves 
occupying  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  height. 
Above  them  is  placed  a  row  of  acanthuH  leaves 
twice  as  high  as  the  former,  seemingly  bnttooed 
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on.  Between  thie  second  row  and  the  sbacns 
are  helices  and  teadrila,  the  latter  supporting 
hooeyBnckles  in  the  middle  of  the  sboGOS, 
which  member  is  abont  one  seventh  of  a  diam- 
eter in  height,  and  in  plan  presents  a  square 
with  concave  sides  whose  angles  are  cnt  off  at 
4G° ;  its  section  presenting  a  fiUet,  on  which 
reposes  a  cavetto  and  an  ovolo  separated  bf 
another  fillet  The  entablature  is  about  2} 
diameters  in  height,  of  which  the  architrave 
and  cornice  occnpv  separatelj  rather  more  than 
one  third,  and  the  t>ieze  rather  less.  The 
architrave  Is  divided  into  three  equal  fascia«, 
inclined  inwardly  sufficient  to  bring  the  outer 
edges  in  the  same  plane  with  the  inferior  diam- 
eter of  the  column ;  these  fascias  blether  are 
crowned  bj  corbelling  mouldings,  beinr  one 
(aj.tb  of  the  entire  height  The  frieio  is  uight- 
Ij  inclined  also  and  is  sculptured.  The  projeo- 
tioD  of  the  cornice  is  about  eqnat  to  its  neight. 
The  bed  moaldings  have  about  two  fifths  of  this 

J  rejection,  and  occupy  five  eighths  of  the  entJre 
eight  of  the  cornice,  nndercuttiDg  the  soffit. 
Their  principal  featnre  is  a  dentilled  member, 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  cornice  in 
height.  The  height  of  the  corona  is  only  three 
eighths  of  the  cornice,  and  nearly  one  third  of 
this  is  taken  up  by  the  crowning  ovolo  and 
fillet  In  this  example  the  eomice  is  sormoimt- 
ed  by  a  cut  fascia  snpporting  antefiice,  some- 
what similar  to  those  employed  on  the  flanks 
of  Doric  and  Ionic  temples.  The  intercolunk- 
niatdon  is  2^  diuneters.  In  the  example  offered 
na  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  the  caryatides 
stand  on  a  stereobadc  dado,  placed  on  the  ety- 
lobate;  the  antn  bear  the  mouldings  of  the 
temple  to  which  they  are  attached,  forming 
base  mouldings  to  the  dado,  which  has  also  a 
cornice.  The  entire  height  of  the  stereobate 
ia  about  three  fourths  of  that  of  the  figures, 
taken  together  with  their  base  and  capital;  the 
former  is  a  square  tablet  or  plinth,  the  latter  a 
circular  moulded  block  crowned  by  an  abacus. 
The  entablatnre  is  about  two  fifths  of  the  height 
of  the  figures,  and  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  architrave  and  cornice.  The  upper 
of  the  three  feaciaa  of  the  architrave  is  orna- 
mented with  circular  disks.  The  cornice  is 
composed  as  usual  of  bed  mouldings,  corona, 
and  crown  mouldings,  the  former  with  dentilled 
member  forming  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
height  The  researches  of  Mr.  Penrose  have 
proved  that  all  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Qreek 
temples  were  curved,  and  that  moat  of  the  plane 
faces  inclined  either  oat  or  in.  These  refine- 
ments were  evidently  intended  In  part  to  o 
teract  certain  obvious  ocular  illasioDS,  but  e 
of  them  are  difficult  to  account  for.  Similar 
refinements  are  found  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
work.  III.  ETHOacAH  AnoniTECTirBE.  The 
polygonal  formations  observed  in  the  walls  of 
Etruria  belong  to  the  Pelasgic  oivilization,  and 
are  nmilar  to  those  of  Ore ece  and  of  Alia  Minor. 
The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Hellenes  of  Greece  and 
Uagna  Greoia  account  for  the  existing  umili- 


tndea  in  thetr  artiEtio  productions.  The  ceilings 
of  the  hypogea,  hewn  so  aa  to  represent  cais- 
sons, tend  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  their 
earliest  structures  were  of  wood,  which,  with 
them  as  with  the  Greeks,  became  the  arche^rp^ 
of  their  structures  in  stone.  To  the  Etruacuis 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  conatrocted  on  ita 
tnie  prindplea,  has  been  generally  attribnted, 
as  likewiae  the  composition  of  an  order  styled 
Tuscan,  a  speoiea  of  nmpte  Doric,  no  entire 
example  of  which,  however,  has  been  be- 
qneatned  to  us  by  tbe  ancients.  IV.  Rokak 
Abchitkotubb.  The  history  of  R<Hnan  archi- 
tecture under  its  kings  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  repnbUo  is  somewhat  obscnre,  as  but  few 
of  the  monuments  of  that  period  remain. 
The  Roman  kings  fortified  the  city,  and  erected 
various  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs.  It  grad- 
ually became  adorned  with  colossal  works  of 
art,  whose  grand  features,  forming  such  a  oon- 
trast  with  tbo  comparative  insignificance  of  its 
power  and  condition,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  future  of  imperial  Rome  had  been 
foreshadowed  to  its  people.  The  early  Ro- 
mans employed  Etruscans  in  their  works. 
After  conquering  Greece,  Rome  became  en- 
riched with  tlie  spoils  of  Athens  and  Corintii. 
The  Oreek  artists  sought  protection  and  pat- 
ronage among  their  oonquerora,  and  adorned 
the  imperial  capital  with  stmctnres  which  call- 
ed fortn  unbounded  praise.  The  Grecian  atylo 
was  blended  with  the  Etruscan  during  the 
more  early  period  of  the  Roman  schooL  Bnt 
as  the  arch,  which  waa  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Roman  architecture,  revealed  its  treasures, 
the  Grecian  elements  were  employed  only  aa 
a  system  of  ornamentation.  Thus,  oflentimeit 
the  column  no  longer  served  aa  a  support,  but 
was  merely  uged  to  decorate  the  pier  or  wall 
from  which  tlte  arch  spraug.  Great  discuasitma 
have  arisen  as  to  who  were  the  inventors  of  the 
arch.  In  Etruria  are  found  many  monnmenta 
wherein  its  design  exists,  and  which  are  of  an 
anterior  date  to  the  construction  of  the  eloaea 
maxima  (wherein  it  is  fully  developed),  and  even 
to  the  foundations  of  Rome.  U  is  probable  titat 
the  Romans  borrowed  it  fhtm  the  Etruscans, 
who  may  have  followed  eastern  examples,  bnt 
that  it  owed  its  useM  application  to  Rome. 
With  its  introdnction  came  various  important 
modifications  in  architecture.  Arches  were 
substituted  for  lintels.  With  the  assistaiioe 
of  the  arch  great  spaces  could  he  covered,  and 
the  various  combinations  of  vaulted  ceilings 
natnrally  ensued. — The  early  Roman  structure* 
were  of  stone.  Subsequentiy  the  maaa  of  the 
constructions  was  of  brick,  externally  decora- 
ted with  slat's  of  marble,  and  dmilarly  decora. 
ted  internally,  together  with  stucco  woit 
Bricks  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  fecility  ofl'ered  by 
this  material  for  the  constructiMi  of  the  arch, 
and  partiy  because  they  had  bnt  little  marble. 
Stone,  terra  cotta,  bricka,  and  marble  were  in- 
geniously put  together  in  various  ways.  The 
edifices  of  the  Romans  display  a  taste  for  tbe 
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B  and  magnifioent  rather  than  for  the 
barmoDions  and  beautif □!.  Their  eitorior  pave- 
ments were  varionelj  oomposed  of  stone,  tiles, 
marble,  porphjrj,  and  other  dnrable  materials, 
liud  in  cement,  Intemallj  their  floors  were 
similarlj  laid  in  mosaio  work.  Tbia  atyle  of 
work  IB  Bnppoaed  to  have  originated  among  the 
eastern  nations,  snbseqaentlj  being  employed 
bj  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  walls  of  the 
Romans  were  stnoooed  and  decorated  with 
paintings  in  the  arabesqne  style,  or  covered  with 
variona  marble,  alabaster,  and  Jaspers,  while 
their  colnnms  also  were  of  granite,  marble,  and 
porphyry.  This  Inxnry  strikes  ns  the  more 
forcibly,  as  these  apartments,  so  richly  adorned 
and  containing  varioDB  elu^M  d'asurre  of  art, 
were  bnt  very  imperfectly  lighted ;  in  fact,  they 
were  aometimea  wholly  dependent  npon  lamps. 
This,  too,  is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  their 
dwellinga,  as  can  be  clearly  aeon  at  Pompeii. 
Their  ho^pes  generally  presented  an  entrance 
on  the  street,  accompanied  by  shops  if  in  a 
principal  thorooghfare,  leading  into  an  atrium 
or  cotut,  with  a  complnvium  in  the  middle  and 
porticos  on  the  sides  oonneotiug  with  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  servants.  This  court  connected 
with  another  in  the  rear,  also  sarronnded  by  a 
portico,  which  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  mas- 
ter. Bat  nowhere  ia  this  taste  for  richness  ra- 
ther than  amphcity  more  evident  than  in  com- 
paring the  details  and  mouldings  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  dne  the  latter,  however,  to 
moke  an  exception  is  favor  of  their  Oorinthian 
order,  which  they  employed  oa  miiversally  as 
did  the  Greeks  the  Doric,  and  to  their  stractores 
most  we  tnm  for  many  of  the  finest  types  of  this 
order.  The  column,  varying  in  height  from  Q^ 
to  10  diameters,  ia  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and 
cwiital.  The  base,  abont  one  half  diameter  in 
height,  in  some  cases  coosiste  of  two  tori  and 
a  scolJa,  with  intervening  fillets,  placed  npon  a 
plinth,  as  in  the  examples  of  the  temples  of 
Antoninns  and  Fanatina  and  of  Vesta;  in 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Tonana,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
there  exists  a  doable  scotia.  The  shaft  dimin- 
iahes  with  entasis  abont  one  eighth  of  a  diam- 
eter, and  is  generally  Anted  when  the  material 
permitted.  These  Antes  were  semicircular, 
separated  by  Alleta  one  quarter  of  their  width, 
and  24  in  number.  At  the  upper  eitremity, 
the  fillet  above  the  cavetto  supports  a.  small 
torus,  on  which  rests  the  capital,  aoont  I^  diam- 
eter in  height,  composed  of  two  rows  of  eight 
acanthus  or  olive  leaves.  The  lower  row,  about 
one  third  taller  than  the  npper  one,  occupies 
about  one  quarter  of  the  wholeheight  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  leaves  of  both  finish  on  the  hypotra- 
cheliom.  Above  are  helices  and  tendrils  trained 
with  foliage,sarmonntedbyanabacnB,oomposed 
of  a  cavetto,  fillet,  and  ovolo,  forming  tt^tber 
one  seventh  of  the  entire  height,  and  which  in 
plan  presents  a  square  with  the  comers  cut  ofi*; 
the  sides  being  concave  aegmenta  of  circles,  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  placed  a  Aower 
or  rosette.    The  entablature  ia  abont  one  fifth 


of  the  column  in  height,  three  fiftha  of  it  being 
occupied  by  the  architrave,  together  with  the 
Meie,  the  former  divided  into  three  unequal 
Caaoiaa,  generally  aeparated  by  a  bead  and  a 
cyma  reversa,  and  crowned  by  a  small  con- 
geriea  of  mouldingB,  the  firat  fascia  impending 
the  shaft  at  top.  The  frieze  is  generally  en- 
riched with  sculpture.  The  bed  mouldings  of 
the  cornice,  when  decorated  with  modiluons, 
occupy  about  three  fifths  of  the  total  height; 
when  no  modilliona  exist,  only  one  half  is  taken 
up  by  them.  They  generally  consist  of  a  bead, 
a  oyma  reversa,  and  a  fillet,  a  vertical  member 
dentiiled  or  not,  another  bead,  and  an  ovolix 
supporting  a  plain  vertical  face,  one  third  of  bed 
mouldings  in  height,  which  bears  the  modil- 
lions,  and  ia  anrmoonted  by  a  oyma  reversa, 
which  breaks  around  the  same.  The  modillions 
are  horizontal  conaoiea,  in  width  equal  to  their 
height,  bearing  large  volutes  at  the  inner  end 
and  smaller  ones  at  the  outer  eitremity,  joined 
by  a  graceful  carve,  underneath  which  spreads 
an  acanthus  leaf;  the  apace  between  them  is 
abont  twice  the  width  of  the  modiUion  ItselC 
Resting  upon  the  modillions  is  the  corona,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings, 
a  cymatium,  and  a  fillet.  The  aolflt  of  the 
corona  ia  coffered  between  the  modillions;  in 
the  centre  of  each  is  placed  a  rosace. — The  oom- 
poflite  order  may  be  considered  as  a  aort  of 
Corinthian,  as  the  principal  difibrence  exists  in 
the  capital,  where  the  volutes  occupying  about 
one  quarter  of  the  total  height  rest  npou  a  bead 
and  ovolo ;  the  central  tendrils  are  also  omitted, 
and  the  upper  row  of  leaves  is  higher  than  in 
theordinary Corinthian.  Beaideathisparticalar 
composite  capital,  the  Roman  monuments  fur- 
nish na  with  others  ornamented  with  trophies, 
eagles,  masks,  &c.  The  pediments  of  the  Ro- 
man edificea  '^  ore  steeper  than  those  of  the 
Grecian;  tne  oymatium  was  continued  along 
the  flank  cornices,  thereby  doing  away  vrith 
the  antefixs. — The  Doric  order,  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  was  very  rarely  employed  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  few  examples  which  have 
been  preserved,  the  proportions  are  more 
slender,  the  projections  leaa  hardy  than  in  the 
Grecian  Done;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  give  it 
more  elegance,  this  order  lost  witii  the  Ro- 
mans its  aimplicity  and  grandeur.  At  Albano 
an  example  has  been  discovered  where  moat 
of  the  mouldings  are  ornamented.  The  baths 
of  Diocletian  furnish  us  with  still  another  ex- 
ample greatly  enriched.  The  necking  is  orna- 
mented with  small  roaaces,  the  echinua  ia  sculp- 
tured with  leaves,  the  raetopea  and  corona  are 
also  enriched  with  sculpture,  while  the  cornice 
resembles  that  generally  employed  in  Uie  lonio 
order.  The  beSt  examples  of  thia  order  be- 
queadied  to  ua  by  the  Romans  decorate  tiie 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Cori,  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  at  Rome.  The  (bnner,  however,  is 
almost  wholly  Greek.  In  the  latter  example, 
the  column,  composed  of  shaft  and  oapital,  is 
about  eight  diameters  in  height  The  capital, 
oeeupying  about  one  half  of  a  diameter  in 
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height,  maj  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  uppermost,  giv^a  to  the  abacus, 
of  less  projection  than  in  Uie  Grecian  examples, 
is  crowned  hj  a  cvma  reversa  and  fillet ;  the 
ovolo  supporting  the  abscu3  is  a  somi-torus 
resting  on  three  fillets,  and  iKCupies  the  mid- 
dle division ;  while  the  lower  third  is  taken  np 
by  a  neckmg  which  is  separated  from  the  shaft 
by  a  small  torus  and  fillet  The  shaft,  less 
conoidal  than  in  the  Grecian  examples,  is  witb- 
ont  tlutes,  the  superior  diameter  being  about 
four  filths  of  the  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
total  height  of  the  entablature  is  about  one 
quarter  of  that  of  the  column ;  its  projection  is 
about  equal  to  its  height  The  architrave  is 
one  ball'  of  a  diameter  in  height;  the  frieze 
1^  diameter.  The  principal  diti'ereace  in  tho 
distribution  of  the  Grecian  and  Koman  Dorio 
frieze  is  in  the  position  of  the  triglyph  t>ver  the 
column  at  the  angle.  The  Bomans  preserved 
the  some  intercolumniation  throughuut,  and 
placed  the  trigljph  directly  over  the  column, 
thus  forminghalf  metopes  St  the  angles.  In  tho 
cornice  the  bed  mouldings  occupy  more  height 
than  in  the  Grecian  types,  and  ore  composed 
generally  of  a  cyma  reversa,  dentil,  and  ovolo, 
separated  by  fillets.  The  corona  is  of  less  im- 
portance, it  being  sacrificed  to  the  cymatium, 
which  in  return  is  of  more  value  than  in  the 
Grecian  Dorio.  The  soffit  generally  bears 
mutnles,  though  sometjmes  these  latter  mem- 
bers are  dispensed  with.  The  only  examples 
of  the  lonio  order  in  ancient  Koma  are  to  be 
found  in  the  temples  of  Saturn  and  Fortuna 
Virilis,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  in  the 
Colosseum,  and  in  the  npper  order  of  tho 
theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  total  height  of  the 
columns  varies  between  eight  and  nine  diam- 
eters. The  base,  about  one  half  of  a  diameter 
in  height,  is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on  a 
pUoth,  a  scotia,  and  a  second  torus;  the  three 
upper  members  have  fillets  intervening.  The 
shall,  slightly  increased  in  diameter  at  one 
third  of  its  height,  is  either  plain  or  finled ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  flutes,  separated  by  fillets, 
are  semicircolar,  and  are  20  in  number.  The 
diminution  of  the  shaft  varies  between  one 
eighth  and  one  tenth  of  a  diameter.  The 
capitals,  occnpying  about  one  half  of  a  diameter, 
vaiy ;  those  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virihs  are  without  a 
necking.  The  volutes,  connected  by  horizontal 
instead  of  curved  lines,  are  bolstered,  and  the 
abacns  crowning  the  volutes  is  composed  of  a 
cyma  reversa  and  a  fillet  In  the  lonio  capitals 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome  (generally  thought 
formerly  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno),  there  exists  a  necking.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  presents  still  a  third  species, 
the  volutes  being  doubled  and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  46°.  The  height  and  projection  of  the 
entablature  are  nearly  equal,  varying  between 
one  quarter  and  one  fifth  of  the  height  of  the 
column.  The  architrave  and  frieze  are  equal 
in  height,  and  are  a  little  less  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  cornice.    The  frieze  is  either  with 


or  without  sculpture.  The  bed  tnonldinga  of 
the  cornice  generally  consist  of  a  cyma  reversa, 
a  dentil  course,  and  ovolo,  separated  by  lilleta, 
together  occupying  rather  less  than  one  half 
of  the  entire  height  of  the  cornice ;  the  corona 
and  crown  mouldings,  with  the  cymatium, 
complete  this  order. — The  whole  of  the  Roman 
possessions  were  covered  with  massive  stmo- 
tures  which  embodied  the  Boman  spirit  of  de- 
fiance and  the  supremacy  of  the  conqueror. 
We  find  everywhere  in  her  own  limits  and 
in  her  possessions  roads,  aqueducts,  bridgei^ 
ports,  forums,  basilicas,  temples,  mausoleums, 
palaces,  baths,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  hippo- 
dromes, naumachias,  triumphal  arches,  cloacas, 


prisons,  fountains,  cisterns,  monumental  col- 
nmna,  villas,  grottoes,  and  markets.  During 
the  empire,  Rome  was  adorned  with  its  beauti- 
ful Pantheon,  Asia  was  endowed  with  many 
beautiftil  structures,  and  Athens  itself  became 
embellished  with  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
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OlympinB.  The  baths  or  tkermm  of  AngtistDR, 
Nero,  Titas,  Cttracalla,  and  Diocletiftn  were  re- 
nowned for  a  magnificenoa  which  was  hardly 
surpawed  even  67  tbeir  palocea.  Tu  fact, 
thronfhoat  all  the  Roman  Btructures,  from  the 

galace  of  the  Cssars  to  the  villas  of  Lanullna, 
allnBt,  and  Hadrian,  the  greatest  display  of 
Bplendorandluxmyprevailed,  But,  of  ollthetr 
gtrnctares,  perhapa  the  moet  stnpendoos  was 
the  Coloeseam,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
100,000  spectatora.  It  was  partially  destroyed 
in  10S4,  by  Robert  Galsoardthe  Norman,  who 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a 
citadel  Bgninet  him.  Thongh  from  the  mins 
the  popca  have  taken  aomcient  material  to 
conatruct  the  Famese  palace,  the  Oancella- 
ria,  and  St.  Mark,  the  oragged  and  crumbling 
remains  are  atill  pgaatio  snd  imposing,  v. 
Abohitbctdsb  op  tdb  Middlb  Aoks.  The 
arohiteotnre  of  thia  period,  although  it  was 
derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  models, 
applied  new  principles,  forming  stmcttirea 
wholly  different  from  the  antique  originals. 
Through  many  successive  centaries  the  Ro- 
man sdiool  of  art  continued  to  suffer  changes. 
From  the  fragments  of  edifices  which  were 
torn  down  to  form  new  structures,  arose  new 
combinations.  The  transition  styles  which 
then  prevuled  were,  from  their  characteristic 
peculiarities,  designated  as  the  Latin,  the  By- 
zantine, the  Lombard,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Romanesque,  tc^ether  known  as  the 
old  or  ronnd-arched  Gothic.  During  the  4th 
century  architecture  had  reached  its  lowest 
point.  In  the  religions  edifices  of  this  period 
marked  evidences  exist  of  an  ntter  wont  of 
artistic  feeling.  The  sterling  principles  which 
had  been  the  glory  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
schools  were  either  forgotten  or  not  under- 
stood. Arches  with  and  withont  archivolts 
were  made  to  spring  immediately  from  the 
capitala  of  the  colnmns.  Orders  were  super- 
imposed  with  broken  entablature ;  in  fact,  this 
latter  member  was  altogether  done  away  with 
in  some  cases.  Grace  was  wanting  in  the 
monldings  and  sculpture;  the  different  ordera 
were  employed  in  the  aarae  peristyle,  and  the 
whole,  achool  of  arcbitectnre  became  a  prey 
to  the  general  system  of  innovation  which  then 
exiated.  Daring  this  state  of  things  hordes  of 
barbarians  invaded  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire. This  universal  oonfiict  was  not  calcnlated 
to  give  a  new  impetus  to  art,  nor  to  promote 
its  progress.  Italy,  however,  under  the  role 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  evinced  in  some  measure 
a  renewed  w^itectural  zeal.  Theodoric  re- 
paired the  walls  and  drains  of  Rome,  reorgan- 
ued  the  eomitiia  Romance  (who  guarded  day 
and  night  the  monumental  structures  of  the 
capital),  and  by  his  own  devotion  to  the  arts, 
together  with  that  of  his  daughter  Amalason- 
tha,  reviviS^  the  spirit  of  a  fast  perishing 
craft. — After  the  transfer  by  Constantino  of 
the  imperial  seat  to  Constantinople,  the  arts 
were  again  succeaefolly  cnltivated  by  the 
Greeka,  who  made  free  nae  of  the  architectural 


treasnres  left  by  the  ancients.  Then  appeared 
the  dome,  the  glory  of  the  Byiantine  achooL 
supported  by  Its  pendentives  highly  ornamented 

with  mosaic.  Tnia  principal  feature  of  the  By- 
zantine school  induced  their  architeclato  aban- 
don the  Latin  cross  (which  form  had  gradually 
grown  out  of  that  of  the  Roman  boMlica)  in  the 
plan  of  their  churches,  introducing  Instead  the 
Grecian  cross,  whose  branches  are  of  eqaal 
length.  The  dome  no  longerrested  onciroular 
wdls,  bat  was  home  by  four  arches  resting  on 

Sillore  placed  at  the  four  angles,  in  plan,  Pen- 
entives  were  introduced  in  order  to  sustain 
the  circular  dome,  as  otherwise  the  triangular 
space  in  the  four  comers  would  have  been  left 
without  support,  the  diameter  of  the  dome 
being  eqnal  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square. 
In  some  cases  the  corner  pillars  were  square, 
presentmg  an  angle  only  at  the  coraera  thereby 
giving  an  extraordinary  degree  of  lightDeea  to 
the  structure.  The  semicircular  arch  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  often  elongated,  in  order  to  attain  an 
Seal  height  with  difi%rent  spans.  The  dogmas 
the  iconoclasts  obliged  the  architects  to  seek 
some  other  means  than  aoulpture  of  endching 
their  temples;  hence  the  profusion  of  mosdo  ' 
work.  Their  ornaments  represented  foliage  in 
baas-relief  and  interlaced  lines.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  were  square  blocks  nmilorly 
oarred,  tapering  down  at  angles  to  join  the  cir- 
cular shaft  Under  Narses  and  Belisarius  the 
dome  was  introduced  into  Italy,  The  Byzantine 
style,  whose  chief  promoters  were  Anthemios 
of  Tralles  and  Isidoms  of  Miletus,  also  became 
the  bams  of  the  new  Persian,  Russian,  and  Sara- 
cen schools.  We  find  its  peculiarities  existing 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  Arabia,  and  India.  Among  the  chief 
edifices  of  the  Byzantine  school  are  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  the  last  being  one 
of  the  moet  magnificent  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.—  The  Saracens  and  Moors  introduced 
into  Europe  certain  forms  of  architecture 
which,  though  differing  in  very  many  features 
from  the  classic  styles,  were  still  founded  on 
the  remains  of  the  Grecian  school,  blended 
with  the  oriental  elements  of  the  Byzantine. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  styles  was  in  the 
form  given  to  the  arcli.  The  Saracenic  arch 
waa  of  greater  depth  than  width.  The  Moor- 
ish style  was  distinguished  by  arches  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent.  The  Sara- 
cens and  Moors  are,  however,  so  completely 
one  people,  that  it  ia  with  difficulty  that  the 
differences  of  their  essential  features  can  be 
discriminated.  Their  mural  ornamentations, 
styled  arabesque,  presented  more  varied  designs 
of  graceful  and  ingenious  combinations  of  geo- 
metrical and  floral  traceries  tiian  had  betbre 
been  known.  The  reproduction  of  animated 
forms  was  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  Another 
striking  feature  of  thia  school  is  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  they  ornamented  their  pendentives, 
by  a  series  of  little  nichea  placed  one  above 
another,  covering  not  only  Uie  nrfi&ae  of  the  in- 
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ner  projecting  anglea,  bat  forming  at  times  the 
snperentablatare  of  tho  edifice.  The  nnmer- 
oos  mosqaea,  palaces,  bazaars,  tombs,  and  other 
edifices  of  the  Moslems,  esisting  throaghoat 


Intartv  of  Uw  Oddeo  OMcmv  it  J«niwlaiu 

TBrions  parts  of  Earope,  Ada,  and  AfKcs,  attest 
the  great  eimilBritj  existing  between  tliis  stjle 
and  the  Byzantine :  this  has  been  attributed  to 
the  employment  of  Greeks  on  their  works,  A 
fact  worthy  of  note,  also,  is  that  the. Moslem 
strnctores  fbmish  examples  of  the  pointed 
arches,  whence  accordinc  to  many  they  were 
brought  into  Enrope. — The  Lombards,  haTiiu 
possessed  themselves  of  the  northern  part  of 


PUltr  Id  Cbnrch  of  Bt.  John,  CDnatuUnople. 

Italy  after  the  middle  of  the  fith  century,  there 
founded  their  kingdom.  Converted  to  Catholi- 
cism, they  adopted  the  arts  of  the  people  they 
had  vanqtdshed;  and,  as  in  Lombardy  there 
existed  bat  few  ancient  temples  whose  mate- 
lials  could  be  employed  in  other  structurea, 


we  find  them  originating  a  complete  and  ays- 
tematized  style,  which  at  length  pervaded  all 
districts  where  the  Latin  chnrch  had  extended 
its  influence ;  the  people  of  eftch  country  where 
it  was  introduced  modii>ing  it  to  suit  their  cU- 
mate,  customs,  and  wants.  Its  branches  are 
variously  known  as  the  Merovii^an,  Carlo- 
vingian,  Baion,  Norman,  &c.,  which  together 
were  styled  old  Gothic,  and  oat  of  which  grew 
the  pointed  style,  after  the  introdaotion  into 
Enrope  of  the  pointed  arch.  Daring  this  epoch 
plun,  banded,  fluted,  and  polygonal  coiumna, 
m  spiral  or  zigzag,  were  clnstered,  broken,  or 
knotted  together.  Their  capitals  were  filiated 
or  hod  various  grotesque  animals  sculptured  on 
them ;  they  were  supported  on  brackets  rsri- 
ously  carved,  or  rested  upon  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals, which  replaced  the  pedestal.  Every 
Ucense  was  token  with  the  entablature,  even 
to  the  suppression  of  it  altogether.  Against  the 
jambsoi  arched  openings  were  often  placed  nu- 
merous oolnmns  supporting  the  arched  mould- 


Kuth  TnnMpt  Window,  lincoln  CUbediiL 

ings.  Oftentimes  s  greater  arch  encompassed 
several  smaller  ones,  anp ported  by  pillsn 
which  intersected  each  other  in  various  ways, 
Tbeir  openings  were  quite  elongated  and  often 
coupled;  the  circular  window,  or  rose,  waa 
also  very  freqnent  in  their  frontispieces.  Seml- 
oircnlar,  elongated,  flat,  horseshoe,  and  foiled 
arches  are  to  be  found,  ornamented  and  nmplfc 
and  either  served  de  a  decoration,  crowned 
their  walls,  or  supported  horizontal  bands,  di* 
viding  into  panels  their  walls,  which  were  like- 
wise panelled  off  by  long  pilasters  or  flst  but- 
tresses. The  angles  of  their  churches  (generally 
in  plan  in  the  form  of  the  cros!i)  were  often 
surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pinnacle.  Eibs  are 
also  found  In  their  vaulted  ceilings.  Towers 
first  accompanied  the  churches ;  later  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  some  edifice,  flanking 
or  decorating  the  middle  of  the  b^ade.  Tho 
earlier  exarojiles  were  square ;  later  they  were 
round,  and  later  still  of  a  polygonal  form.    The 
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root  BBsnining  »  more  and  more  pointed  shape, 

approached  the  form  of  the  spire,  m  it  was  in- 
troduced in  conntries  where  the  ciimat«  was 
more  severe.  The  monasteries  and  ooDTents 
general);  contained  an  interior  court  surround- 
ed bj  porticos,  about  which  were  placed  the 
cells  of  the  inmates.  The  lower  stories  of  the 
ro^al  palaces  and  town  halls  presented  a  simi- 
lar diapoatioQ.  External  porticos,  or  lodges, 
also  existed.  During  this  period  it  is  supposed 
that  the  constmction  of  houses  in  stories  be- 
came general.  The  habitations  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  poor  and  irregularly  planted 
abont  the  town  hall  in  the  cities,  or  clustered 


OUo  OotUo  Clotattr,  KDmiumI  Abbqr,  Inlud. 

about  the  massive  feudal  castles.  These  edi- 
fices oonsisted  of  a  mun  tower,  or  keep,  the 
walls  of  which  were  from  di  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  with  windows,  consisting  of  holes  one 
or  two  feet  wide,  placed  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  several  floors  were  constructed  on  arches; 
the  roof  was  fiat,  or  had  battlements,  and  p>oe- 
sessed  a  notched  parapet  for  the  purposes  of 
defence.  The  msJn  tower  was  sarroonded  b; 
a  courtyard  protected  bj  a  high  wall,  and  the 
arched  entrance  was  stronglj  secured  bj  a 
falling  gat«  or  portcullis.  Around  the  whole 
was  a  deep  ditch,  or  fosse,  which  could  be  filled 
with  water.  Man/of  the  oastle  fortresses  were 
on  a  plan  of  great  magDitode,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  towers  and  divers  inner  buildings,  in-, 
eluding  chapels,— While  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  convulsed  with  the  international  and  social 
strife  and  invasions  of  barbarians  which  result- 
ed in  its  complete  reorganization,  the  study  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  took  refuge 
in  the  raouasteries.  The  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy declined,  however,  as  free  institutions  arose, 
and  the  pointed  Gothic  must  be  regarded  as 
the  work  rather  of  secular  than  of  clerical 
architects.  This  change  was  doubtless  made 
more  complete  by  the  increaung  importance 
of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons.  In  Italy  dur- 
ing the  10th  century  we  find  the  corporation 
of  magittri  eoiaacini  exercising  great  iuflu- 


enoe,  and  pving  to  Grecian  artists  shelter  Avm 
the  political  troubles  of  the  East,  and  from  the 
perseoatJons  of  the  iconoclasts.  Tiiese  artists 
promulgated  among  the  Lombards  the  Byzan- 
tine elements  of  design,  whose  influence,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  more  or  less  felt  throughoat 
the  architectural  schools  of  Europe,  Under 
Erwin  von  Bteinbach  of  Germany,  during  the 
13th  century,  the  ffHtten,  or  lodges,  were  or- 
ganized, one  object  of  which  was  the  study  of 
architecture,  over  which  they  exercised  a  pow- 
erful influence.  In  Straabnrg  existed  the  Haupt- 
ffitte,  or  main  lodge.  Under  Jost  Dotzinger 
of  Worms  (who  in  1444  succeeded  the  arohi- 
tect  J.  Uult),  the  various  sects  of  the  (lerman 
freemasons  were  incorporated  into  one  body, 
and,  in  virtue  of  an  act  passed  at  Ratisbon  the 
same  year,  the  architect  of  the  cathedra]  of 
Strasburg  was  elected  the  sole  grand  master  of 
the  fraternity.  These  magUtri  lapidum  were 
likewise  sole  directors  or  Bupervisors  of  all  the 
religious  structures.  Protected  by  the  church, 
architecture  in  their  hands  passed  from  the  old 
Gothic  through  various  phases  of  the  pointed 
style.  The  spirit  of  Che  age  seems  embodied  in 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  work  of  minds  in- 
spired with  solemn  and  devotional  feelings.  The 
cathedrals  in  the  pointed  style  most  Justly  de- 
serve admiration.  The  pointed  style  is  custom- 
arily divided  into  three  periods ;  the  first,  or 
primary,  dating  from  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century ;  the  second,  or  decorated,  or  rajonnant, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century ; 
and  the  third,  or  perpendicular,  or  fiamhoyont, 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  to  the  16th  century. 
The  essential  element  of  this  style  is  the  point- 
ed arch.  Were  it  not  for  this  feature,  it  would  be 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  earlier 
works  of  the  first  period  of  the  pointed  and  the 
later  worts  of  the  old  Gothic.  It  is  during 
the  first  period  that  the  spire  surmounting  the 
tower  becomes  of  so  great  importance,  forming 
one  of  the  striking  eliaracteristics  of  this  style. 
In  the  finer  examples  it  is  octagonal  and  very 
pointed,  either  plain  or  ribbed,  sometimes 
pierced,  sometimes  crocketed,  and  invariably 
bearing  a  finial.  Buttresses  and  flying  but- 
tresses also  form  a  striking  feature ;  these  latter 
being  somewhat  masnve  and  heavy  at  first,  but 
gradually  heooming  more  and  more  elegant  aa 
they  approached  the  second  period.  Ine  set- 
ofls  are  formed  by  inclined  slabs,  or  by  a  pod- 
imect  with  finiat,  the  face  of  the  bnttresses 
being  ornamented  at  times  with  panels  and 
niches ;  in  some  cases  also  the  space  between 
the  arches  of  the  flying  buttresses  is  occupied 
by  radiating  columns.  The  parapet  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  is  either  decorated  or  plain.  Tur- 
rets were  ^ther  sonare  or  octagonal,  their  pin- 
nacles being  mostly  of  the  latter  form,  either 
crocketed  or  not.  The  rose  windows  of  this 
period  are  quite  simple :  small  columns  radiating 
from  the  centre  receiving  foiled  arches  tangent 
to  the  circumference.  The  lancet  arch  pre- 
dominates. The  windows  are  very  long  and 
narrow,  and  are  either  umple  or  ooapled,  in 
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which  latter  esse  a  slender  column  fonns,  as  it 
were,  the  mnllion.  The  ribs  of  the  joined 
ceilings  are  decorated  with  bosses  at  their  in- 
t«r8ectiong,  and  r«et  either  npou  corbels,  or 


Fiftng  BnCtnu,  ChipUr  Houm,  UdooIii. 

upoa  the  shafts  of  slender  oolnnins  which  de- 
scend to  the  pavement  The  piers  are  either 
simple  in  plan,  or  present  several  shaAs  clus- 
tered around  a  oore  of  a  circnlar,  elliptical,  or 
cmciform  shape.  The  soulptore,  wherein  the 
national  fiora  is  introduced,  supersedes  alto- 
gether the  ornamentation previonslyemplojed; 
rosacee,  trefoils,  quatrefoiis,  and  paneUing  are 
introdaced  to  ornament  their  works  in  various 
wa;rs-  During  the  second  period  the  style 
reached  its  noblest  development.  A  greater 
elegance  and  richness  pervade  this  period, 
whose  characteristic  features  are  therebj  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  previous  one. 
The  flying  buttresses  are  eztremely  graceful, 
those  at  quoins  being  placed  diagonallj.  The 
parapets  are  pierced  or  embattled,  as  are  also 
the  pediments.  The  windows  gradually  assume 
a  less  pointed  form,  the  head  of  the  arch  being 
in  general  equilateral.  Replacing  the  smaU 
columns  in  the  windows  are  moulded  mulliona, 
which  fbrm  graceAil  flowing  traceries  in  the 
head  of  the  arch.  The  drip-stone  is  often  sur- 
monnted  bj  a  canopy  or  pediment  resting 
on  masks,  and  enriched  with  crockets  and 
a  finial.  The  clustered  columns  compodng 
the  colmnnar  piers  are  more  elaborate,  and 
generally  placed  diagonally.  Their  bases  be- 
come more  important,  and  are  placed  upon 
oetsgonal  plinths  clustered  together.  The  nba, 
bosses,  and  carved  ornaments  throughout  have 
more  relief  and  are  more  elegant.  The  third 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion. The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches, 
tabernacles,  canopies,  and  screens,  highly  deco- 
rated, the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pin- 
nacles and  tracery,  the  corbelled  battlements 
find  turrets,  and  the  balustrades  intricately 
carved  and  pierced,  are  characteristic  of  this 


epoch.  The  arch  presents  many  varieties  of 
form.    Together  with  those  common  in  the 

preceding  periods,  others  exist  very  depreswd, 
being  in  many  cases  almost  flat.  The  ogee,  or 
contrasted  form,  also  appears  in  the  openiiogs 


indpedimenU.  The  doors  are  generally  sqna 
neaded,  the  spandril  above  being  enriched  with 
traceries.  The  rose  windows  during  the  16th 
century  are  most  intricate  in  tracery.  The 
nvund  vaults  also  are  very  elaborate,  while 
Oieir  bosses  and  pendents  are  unequidled  for 
dieir  wonderfid  carvings.  The  mouldings  (J 
the  archivolts,  more  prismatic  in  their  forms 
than  in  the  previous  periods,  continoe  down 
nninterruptedly  to  the  foot  of  the  openinga, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  colnmns  heretofore 
employed.  The  appellations  of  peri^ndlcolar 
and  flamboyant,  by  which  this  period  is  also 
known,  arose  trom  its  peculiar  modes  of  tra- 
cery. VI.  Thk  EEWiiasiNcB  OK  Rbtital. 
With  the  reformation  came  the  gradual  aban- 
donment  of  the  pointed  styles,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  the  check  of  freemasonry  occasioned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the 
pope.  The  consequent  architectural  reaction 
sprang  less  from  admiration  and  a  thorongh 
luiowledge  of  the  classic  styles  than  from  ne- 
cessity. The  return,  however,  to  the  mlu  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  deugn  was  progreHire, 
save  in  Italy,  where  they  had  constantJy  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  over  the  arlistie 
spirit,  the  architecture  of  the  country  having 
retained  through  the  middle  ages  the  charao- 
teristics  of  the  closao  schools.  We  find  here, 
however,  several  beautiful  edifices,  termed  by 
the  Italians  in  -maniera  Tedetea,  which,  not- 
witlistanding  a  contradictory  statement  made 
by  Uuratori  and  Uaffei,  were  the  work  of  Ger- 
man artists.  During  the  14th  century,  or  tiie 
trecento  period,  we  discover  in  Italy,  in  the 
secular  structures  more  especially,  nnmerons 
examples  exhibiting  a  return  to  the  olasno 
styles,  which  possess  simplicity  and  boldness. 
At  length,  in  the  1  Oth  centnry,  the  dassio  taste 

Srevailed  throughout  Enrope,  and  hence  the 
ifferent  names,  einqut  cento,  renaitianee,  re- 
vival, given  to  that  style  which  supplanted 
everywhere  the  so-called  Gothic  architeotnre, 
Bninelleschi  of  Florence,  who  died  in  1444,  was 
among  the  flrst  to  encourage  and  disseminate 
this  taste  for  a  return  to  the  classic  architec- 
ture. He  had  numerous  distinguished  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  were  Alberti,  Bramante, 
Femzzi,  Sangallo,  Son  Uicheli,  Palladio,  8ca- 
mozzi,  and  many  others,  who  obtained  a  well 
deserved  reputation.  In  their  productions 
the  different  elements  of  the  classic  s^le 
are  happily  introduced.  Tlie  application  of 
these  elements  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more  es- 

fiecially  to  secular  structures,  accounts  for  the 
iberties  taken  with  them,  among  which  we 
will  cite  the  following :  the  great  variety  given 
to  the  intercolumniation  of  columns;  the  su- 
perposition of  different  orders,  with  and  with- 
ont  broken  entablatures;  the  frequent  use  of 
engaged  columns  and  pilasters;   the  varions 
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forms  given  to  the  pedimentB;  the  gubatitation 
of  columns  for  piers  Bupportiag  arcades;  the 
decoration  of  blank  walls  with  medallions,  fo- 
liage, and  BoroUs  of  TarioDB  sorts,  ti^ether  with 
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designs  of  aoimals  arranged'in  imitation  of  an- 
cient  arabesques.  These  and  man;  other  so- 
called  liberties  originated  a  stjie  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Michel  Aogelomade  several  innovations 
in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts. 
He  abolished  manj  caprioions  ornaments;  and 
instead  of  superimposing  several  orders,  distia- 
gnishing  as  maaj  stories,  he  emplojed  one, 
comprising  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  certain  bold  ele- 
ments of  design,  altliough  generally  wanting  in 
E'ace  and  puritj.  To  his  foUowers,  Bernini, 
oromini,  Fontona,  and  others,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  a  great  measure  the  decadence  which 
followed  the  architeotnre  of  the  16th  century. 
From  Italy  the  renaissance  was  introduced 
into  France.  Among  those  who  distingnished 
themselves  in  this  kingdom  were  Pierre  Lescot, 
Philibert  do  Lonne,  and  Jean  Ballant.  Later 
f^peared  De  Brosse,  Andronet  du  Cerceau, 
ana  finally  Perrault,  under  Louis  XIV.  Eng- 
land boasts  Inigo  Jonee,  her  Palkdio,  followed 
by  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  Sir 
William  Cnambers,  and  many  others  of  merit 
and  distinction.  Vil.  Hodern'  Ahositectusb. 
The  admirable  architectural  forms  brought  in 


by  these  mea  continne  in  ose  in  all  civilized 
countries  to  this  day,  and  have  been  carried 
wherever  European  dvilization  has  extended. 
Their  reign  has  not,  however,  been  undisputed. 
The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which  has  char- 
acterized the  last  hundred  years  has  not  only 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  architectural  forms, 
bnt  has  promoted  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  art.  New  movements 
have  accordingly  arisen,  avowedly  actuated 
by  these  researches,  directed  either  to  improv- 
ing the  so-called  classical  style,  or  to  sapplaut- 
iug  it  altogether.  These  two  movements  are 
known  as  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  revival. 
Both  took  their  origin  in  England.  The  Greek 
revival  dates  from  1762,  when  Uessrs.  Stuart 
and  Bevett  published  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches among  the  antiquities  of  Attica.  The 
Gothic  revival  may  be  said  to  date  from  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  works  at  Strawberry  Hill  abont 
100  years  ago,  but  its  modem  development  did 
not  begin  ml  about  1620.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  the  Greek  revival  was  merely  s 
reprodoction  of  the  Greek  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings,  which,  however  beautiful  in  their 
original  jiosition,  proved  in  the  more  gloomy 
oUmate  of  the  north,  and  when  executed  in 
coarser  materials,  uninteresting  and  unattrac- 
tive. The  Greek  originals,  moreover,  were 
almost  exclusiveiy  temples,  without  windows, 
and  surrounded  by  columns,  a  model  utterly 
unsuited  to  modern  uses.  The  attempted 
adoption  of  Greek  details  proved  equally  nn- 
satisfactory.  The  movement  made  conwder- 
able  mark  in  England,  the  British  mnsemn  be- 
ing perhaps  its  chief  example.  In  this  country 
the  Greek  style  was  adopted  for  the  pnblio 
buildings  at  Washington  and  for  post  offices, 
custom  houses,  hotels,  and  banks,  in  marble 
or  granite,  in  all  oar  principal  citiea.  This 
fashion,  for  government  buildings  at  least,  has 
not  yet  passed  away.  Imitations  of  these  works 
in  wood  were  very  common  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  as  may  everywhere  be  witnessed 
in  country  towns ;  and  a  certain  style  of  church 
with  Greek  details  and  a  tower  imitated  trom 
the  choragic  monument  or  the  temple  of 
the  Winds  is  still  common.  In  joinery,  the 
Greek  forms  of  mouldings  both  here  and  in 
England  have  become  almost  universal.  In 
other  countries  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  Greek  art  was  less  superficial, 
and  proved  a  more  efficient  inspiration.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  architecture  has  always 
exhibited  much  independence  and  Iocs!  cliorac- 
ter,  the  "  Greek  "  style,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  the  Adams  brothers,  shows  great 
freedom  of  treatment  and  refinement  of  taste. 
More  recently,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
at  Glasgow,  it  has  developed,  with  great  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  forms  perfectly  adapted  to 
modern  uses.  A  similar  effort  was  made  in 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  to  rec- 
oncile the  methods  of  the  Greeks  with  mod- 
em needs ;  and  in  spite  of  a  general  effect  of 
bareness  and  hardness,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
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to  the  best  works  of  Schinkel  and  Klenze  a 
good  measure  of  admiration.  It  was  onl^  in 
FrsDce,  however,  la  an  atmoapbere  at  onCe 
thoronghlj  artJatIc  and  highly  iatellectnal,  that 
the  Greek  revival  showed  enough  vigor  to 
throw  adda  the  methods  of  the  aucieata  and  to 
create  new  forms.  1'he  pedantic  fashions  of 
the  first  empire,  which  however  hardlj  ex- 
tended their  inSaeooe  in  architecture  beyond 
the  schools,  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  loais 


Philippe  to  a  new  style,  which  has  been  called 
the  neo-greegtie,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Romanesque,  founded  upon  Roman  methods, 
the  romantiqTie,  though  it  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  contemporary  romantic  school 
in  literature.  The  column  of  July,  parts  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Biblioth^ne  6te. 
Genevidve,  and  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  by 
MM.  Duo,  LabroBBte.  and  Duban,  are  the  typ- 
ical monuments  of  tilts  style.  Their  erection 
marka  a  new  era  in  architectnre.  Hardly  a 
building  of  note  has  unce  been  erected  in 
France  which  haa  not  been  more  or  less  affect- 
ed by  their  example,  and  it  has  senaibly  modi- 
fled  the  related  forma  ia  use  in  Germany.  The 
inSuence  of  this  style  is  al$o  extending  In  the 
United  States,  munly  through  the  a,geiioy  of 
the   ieoU   dt»    ieaua    arU   of  Paris,  whose 


movement  having  failed,  surviving  only  long 
enough  to  kill  the  Roman  classical  style,  the 
field  was  loft  open  for  the  revival  of  the 
medieeval  architecture,  which,  fostered  by  eo- 
olesiastical  patronage  and  by  archeological 
studies,  has  during  the  last  CO  years  gradually 
engrossed  nearly  dl  the  talent  of  the  country. 
Beginning,  as  the  Greek  revival  began,  with  a 
period  of  pedantry  and  pnrism,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  elder  and  younger  Pugin,  and  used 
at  first  chiefiy  for  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Gothic  style  was  finally 
established  when  in  1840  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  it  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  This 
great  undertaking  edaoated  a  large  body  of 
workmen  in  all  the  decorative  arts  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  tbe 
Gothic  movement.  Subsequent  works  show 
not  only  greater  knowledge  and  skill,  but 
more  freedom  of  mind,  both  in  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  work.  The  works  of  Scott. 
Waterhouse,  Street,  Bulges,  and  Butterfield 
exhibit  this  gradually  increasing  tendency.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  in  the  hands  of  these 
architects  the  "Victorian  Gothic,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  differs  as  much  from  the  various 
Gothic  styles  of  the  middle  ages  as  they  differ 
from  each  other.  A  similar  movement  has 
meanwhile  been  gdng  on  in  Trance  and  Ger- 
many, but  less  suGcessiHiIly.  In  Germany,  after 
long  and  not  altogether  happy  efforts  to  re- 
vive round-arched  or  Lombardio  styles,  the 
proper  pointed  Gothic  has  been  taken  up,  stira- 
alated  oy  the  great  works  for  the  completion 
of  the  Cologne  cathedral.  Tbe  Votive  church 
at  Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  ei- 
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ample  of  this  movement.  In  France  &  taste 
for  mediteval  work  haa  found  its  chief  field 
in  the  restoration,  often  amounting  to  recon- 
stmotion  uid  completion,  of  cathedrals  and 
other  monuments ;  a  work  which,  in  the  bonds 
among  others  of  MM.  Laasns  and  Viollet-Le- 
duo,  has  been  performed  with  consummate 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  new  buildings  in  the 
pointed  style  seem,  however,  timid  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  it  is  in  the  Romanesque  or  round- 
arched  Gothic  that  the  French  seem  most  at 
home.  Its  influence  is  seen  not  only  in  works 
avowedly  mediieval,  but  much  of  the  new 
Greek  work  so  called,  especially  that  in  which 
the  arch  is  used,  recalls  these  models.  Tlie 
adherents  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  this  coun- 
try are  as  numerous  and  devoted  as  those  of 
the  Greek  revival.  Bnt  there  is  less  parti- 
sanship here,  perhaps,  than  abroad,  and  it  is 
more  common  for  architects  to  practise  in  both 
ways  at  once. — See  Fergusson's  "  History  of 
Architecture,"  Durand's  ParalUU,  Napoleon's 
Sgypte,  Stuart  and  Revett's  "Attica, '  Leta- 
romllr's  "Home,"  Viollet-le-Duc's  Diction- 
nairt,  Eastlake's  "Gothic  Revival,"  and  the 
works  of  Piranem,  Gailhabaud,  Penrose,  Pu- 
^,  Ruskin,  Daly,  &c. ;  also  "The  Bnilder," 
gmSrale  d'arehit^eture^  ico. 


aiter  the  death  of  Codrus,  about  1068  bTO. 


and  the  office  was  hereditary  in  his  family  ti 
"IM  B.  C,  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the 
eupatridfC  or  patricians.  Prevrous  to  769 
B.  0.  the  archon  held  bis  office  during  life;  at 
that  time  his  term  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and 
in  66S  to  one;  and  at  this  latter  epoch  the 
office  was  divided  among  nine  persons.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  the  archonship  was  made 
accessible  to  the  citizens  generally,  who  were 
subject,  however,  to  some  restrictions  as  to 
quwiflcation.  The  power  of  the  archons  be- 
came limited  by  degrees,  and  at  last  they  had 
very  little  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
government  One  of  the  nine  was  called  the 
archon,  as  being  tbe  chief  of  the  whole  body, 
and  his  duty  was  to  superintend  the  greater 
Dionysiac  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  Thargella  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  to  exercise  a  general  core  over  oiphans, 
and  jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  the  law 
of  inheritance.  He  was  sometimes  styled 
eponymus  livliw/io!,  one  from  whom  something 
is  named),  because  he  gave  the  derignation  to 
the  year,  as  did  the  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
second  archon  was  entitled  king  (JiarOuit),  as 
he  occupied  the  place  of  the  ancient  kings  with 
regard  to  all  public  religious  worship.  lite 
third  archon  was  called  polemarch  (Traif/aipxo(, 
oommand«'-in-chief),  and  oripnaUy  had  su- 
preme control  over  the  army;  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  we  find  him  in  command  of  the 
right  wing.  But  it  was  at  length  found  in- 
expedient to  intrust  this  important  function 
to  a  person  chosen  bj  lot ;  and  after  the  bat- 
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He  of  Mu-BthoD  (4S0}  the  polemarch  cenaed  to 
exerdso  such  anthoritj',  ois  datiea  being  in 
aftertiiaes  confined  to  attendiog  Ui  tbe  affairs 
of  the  alien  reaidente  of  Athens,  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  fimeral  games  in  honor  of  Athe- 
nisnB  who  hod  fallen  in  battle  for  their  oonntrj, 
and  the  aaperintendenee  of  other  wmilar  ritea. 
Each  of  these  three  archons  waa  allowed  two 
aaaistants,  whose  appointment  had  to  be  eono- 
doned  b;  the  senate.  The  rest  of  the  arohons 
were  styled  thesmotbeta  (dta/iedfrai,  lawgivers), 
though  this  nama  was  also  Bometimes  applied  to 
the  whole  body.  At  the  expiration  oif  their 
year  of  office,  the  archona  were  obliged  to 
Bnbmit  to  on  examination  as  to  tbe  manner  in 
whioh  they  had  performed  their  dntias,  and,  if 


UCBTTIS  OF  TIBESTITM,  an  Italian  Greek 
philosopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  etates- 
inan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  B.  C. 
He  is  Bud  to  have  heen  seven  times  general  of 
the  Tarentine  forces,  and  to  have  always  been 
Tiotoriona.  He  evinced  no  leas  capacity  in  po- 
litical affairs.  He  was  very  intimate  wIUi  Plato, 
was  the  firat  who  implied  mathematical  prin- 
Mples  to  practical  mecbonics,  and  constructed 
various  maohines  and  automatons.  He  was 
accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  tbe  Adri- 
atio.  A  collactioD  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
Arcbytas  will  be  foond  in  Orelli's  Opuieula 
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1KG1S-SIIK<AIIBE,  a  town  of  Franc&  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Anbe,  IS  m.  N.  by  £.  of 
Troyea ;  pop.  in  1866,  3,820.  It  contains  cotton 
and  spinning  manafactories  and  mannfacto- 
ties  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  is  an  entrepot  for 
iron  and  for  the  wooden  wares  made  in  the 
Vo^^ea.  Near  this  town,  March  30  and  31, 
1614,  Kapoleon  fonght  the  allied  annv  under 
Bohwartzenberg,  before  whose  overwhelming 
nombersbewasoompelled  to  retreat  on  the  seo- 
ond  day,  though  rather  successful  on  the  first. 

AKGOLE,  a  village  of  Yenetia,  on  the  Alpone 
a  small  afflnent  of  the  Adige,  15  m.  E.  S.  £.  of 
Verona;  pop.  about  1,800.  It  is  famona  for 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Napoleon  in  his 
first  Italian  campaign,  over  tbe  Aostriana, 
Nov.  15-17, 17B6.      

IKCOS  DE  LI  Fiomxi  (aoc.  Areobrtfa),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  provinoe  and  29  m.  N. 
£.  of  Oadi£,  aitaated  on  the  Gnadotete;  pop. 
11,600.  The  town  is  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  portions  of  Its  ancient  walls  ana  towers 
remain. 

ABCOT.  L  A  district  of  the  Oamatio,  in  tbe 
presidency  of  Madras,  Britiah  India,  divided 
mto  two  collectorates.  North  and  Bonth  Arcot, 
and  lying  between  lat.  11°  and  14°  N.  and  Ion. 
76°  and  60°  E. ;  area,  12,469  sq.  m.,  of  which 
North  Arcot  containa  7,526,  and  Sonth  Arcot 
4,983;  pop.  2,388,174.  The  surface  is  low  in  the 
aastom  port,  but  rises  into  hills  in  the  weatem. 
The  princip^  rivers  are  tlie  Palanr,  the  Pminair, 
and  the  Coleroon.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
hot  and  dry,  and  in  tbe  sommer  tbe  beds  of 


many  of  the  streams  are  bare.  Thia  haa  led  to 
the  construction  of  huge  tanks  or  artificial  lakes, 
of  which  there  are  many  is  North  Arcot ;  one 
at  Caverypauk  is  6  m.  long  and  8  m.  wide. 
The  soil  when  well  irrigated  produces  good 
crops,  principally  of  grain  and  cotton.  Arcot 
was  ceded  to  tbe  British  in  1801,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  the  claims  of  the  creditors 
of  its  former  mler,  Azim  iil-Omrah,  nabob  of 
the  Oamatio.  The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate these  claims  found  them  immense, 
and  s  large  sum  ttom  the  annual  revenne  of  the 
district  was  set  apart  for  their  payment.  The 
finances  of  Arcot,  especially  under  the  mal* 
administration  of  Hastings  in  India,  while  the 
province  wsa  partialiy  conquered,  but  beforo 
its  cession,  had  long  before  formed  a  subject  of 
discnasion  in  the  English  parliament,  and  con- 
cerning them  Edmund  Burke  made  one  of  his 
most  famous  speechoa,  Feb.  28,  I7SG.  IL  Tbe 
principal  town  and  capital  of  the  preceding  dis- 
trict, on  the  S.  bank  of  tbe  Palanr,  66  m.  W.  by 
8.  of  Madras;  pop.  abont  60,000.  It  is  aur- 
ronnded  by  a  wall;  and  the  town  itself  is  of 
comparatively  modern  construction,  though  a 
fortress,  now  partially  destroyed,  has  existed 
for  centuries.  In  1751  Clive  withstood  here  a 
remarkable  siege  of  60  days. 

AKCriC  DlSCorfatT.  Until  within  a  recent 
period  it  was  believed  that  Columbus  and 
Cabot  were  the  actual  first  discoverers  of  the 
American  continent.  Careful  researches  on  the 
part  of  northern  antiquaries,  however,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  portions  of  the  American 
coast — some  mdntain  as  far  south  as  what  is 
now  Long  Island— were  known  to  the  seamen 
or  sea  kings  of  Norway  as  early  as  tiie  9th  and 
10th  centuries.  Newfoundland  and  Greenland 
were  the  regions  best  known  to  these  rovers. 
In  1000  a  Norwe^an,  with  a  crew  of  Ice- 
landers, landed  on  the  cooat  of  Massachusetts, 
which  be  named  Vinland.  This  party  erected 
monnmenta  on  an  island  in  BoSn  bay,  where 
they  were  discovered  in  1834.  They  estab- 
liahed  colonies  on  the  Greenland  coast,  whioh 
flourished  for  some  years,  making  great  gains 
by  the  fisheries,  which  they  pursued  bb  fat  aa 
Lancaster  sound,  and  even  to  Barrow  struL 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  were  for  several 
centnriea  prosperous  colonies.  Iceland,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  found  here  a  ftir 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
not  only  followed  commerce  and  the  fiaheriea, 
but  propagated  their  faith  in  the  new  land,  and 
built  up  numerous  churohea  and  convents, 
whose  mine  are  still  found  along  the  Greenland 
coasts.  The  Icelanders  and  Northmen,  then, 
were  the  first  orotic  explorers.  As  the  Green- 
land and  Bpitzbergen  colonies  perished,  and  the 
most  important  Icelandic  expedition  was  lost 
and  never  heard  from,  while  Iceland  itaelf 
and  the  coontHes  of  the  north  were  distracted 
by  internal  tronbles,  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  these  people  was  communi- 
cated to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1890  two  Ve- 
neldan  navigators,  Zenoby  name,  voyaged  to 
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the  Dorth,  and  brought  bock  tidings  of  what 
they  had  seen.  Their  diBCoveries,  however, 
resulted  in  nothing  important  In  1497  the 
CabotB,  John  and  Sebastian,  landed  in  Labra- 
dor, and  at^rward  projected  a  voyage  toward 
the  north  pole.  Thej  penetrated  as  far  as  67° 
30'  N.,  that  ia  to  aaj,  aboat  half  way  up  Davis 


BtraiL  They  hoped  to  sail  westward  aronnd 
the  nortliem  extremity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  thus  reacli  the  moch  desired  Cathay. 
These,  then,  were  the  first  seekers  for  the  north- 
west passage.  The  next  explorers  were  the 
brothers  Cortereal,  who  made  in  all  three 
voyages,  extending  as  for  as  60°  K.,  bnt  resnlt- 
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Ing  in  nothin;^  bat  dissster  to  the  adventnrera 
aod  loSB  of  life.  This  was  in  1GOO-1C02.  Jn 
1S53  &ir  Hugh  Willoughby  wiu  sent  out  by  the 
Udsoov7  compan/  to  find  a  northeait  paassge 
to  Cathaj  and  India.  He  peDetrat«d  to  Nora 
Zambia,  bat  waa  driven  book  by  the  ice  as  far 
aa  ^e  mouth  of  the  Arziua  in  Lapland,  where 
he  and  his  crew  perished.  In  15T6-'8  Hartin 
Frobisher  made  three  rojages  to  the  north- 
west. He  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hudson 
and  Frobisher  straits  leading  into  Hudson  bay. 
These  were  the  first  voyages  on  which  we  hear 
of  scientific  Investigationa  being  made.  In 
1CT8  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  relative  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  received  authority  to  make  a 
voyage  of  discover/  od  the  American  conti- 
nent; but  this,  too,  was  praotioally  without 
result  Next  followed  (1685-7)  Davis,  who 
made  more  important  accessions  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  polar  aea  than  any  of  hispredecee- 
Bora.  He  Gret  fairly  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  bis  name,  and  surveyed  portions  of  the 
coast  of  Greonland.  These  and  other  naviga- 
tors, Danes,  French,  and  Dutoh,  were  stimulat- 
ed to  energetic  efforts  for  finding  a  northern 
passage  to  India,  in  great  part  lieoause  Spain, 
then  in  her  glory  and  power,  monopoliEed  the 
traffic  across  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
and  dealt  sommurily  with  all  intraders. — The 
Dutch  persevered  in  their  search  for  a  north- 
east passage.  William  fiarentz  made  three 
voyageit  in  this  direction,  lS94-'0.  He  and  his 
crew  suffered  much,  and,  so  far  as  the  prime 
oljeot  of  their  expedition  was  oonoemed,  ac- 
complished nothing  material.  Barentz  himself 
perished  on  the  third  voyage,  when  his  crew 
were  in  boats  near  the  Icy  cape,  a  headland 
of  Nova  Zambia  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  Henry 
Hudson  set  out  in  1607,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U11SCOV7  company,  with  orders  to  ateer 
direcdf  toward  the  north  pole.  He  advanced 
beyond  lat  60°,  stoering  due  nortli  l>etween 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  returned  con- 
vinced that  a  passage  in  that  direction  was  im- 
possible. The  following  year  (1608)  he  tried  to 
discover  a  northeast  passage  to  India,  between 
Nova  Zambia  and  Spitzbergen.  He  pushed 
fbrward  as  far  as  lat.  76°,  and  returned  the 
same  year.  The  next  year  he  tried  again,  but, 
finding  his  way  impeded  by  ioo,  returned  and 
s^ed  westward,  and,  searching  along  the 
American  coast  for  a  passageway,  discovered 
the  bay  of  New  York  and  the  river  which  bears 
bis  name.  In  1810  Hudson  set  tail  upon  a 
fbnrth  expedition.  He  sailed  up  the  strait 
named  after  him  into  the  mouth  of  Hudson 
bay,  penetrating  several  hundred  miles  further 
to  the  west  than  any  one  had  ever  gone  before. 
The  e]q>editioiL  wintered  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  tho  mouth  of  the  bay.  Their  progress  in  the 
spring  was  beset  with  storms,  the  provisions 
l^ve  out,  the  crew  mutinied,  and  linEuIy  a  por- 
tion of  the  mutineers  returned  to  England  with- 
out Hudson,  whom  they  set  adrift  to  perish. — 
It  was  now  supposed  that  Hudson  bay  was  a 
great  outlet  into  the  Pocifio  waters,  and  aon- 


guine  expectations  were  enterbdnod  that  here 
would  be  found  the  desired  northwest  passage. 
Within  the  next  five  years  several  expeditions 
were  mode  into  Hudson  bay ;  and  two  impor- 
tant channels,  Fox  channel  and  Sir  Tiiomas 
Rowe's  Welcome,  were  partially  explored.  In 
1616  Baffin  explored  the  bay  called  after  him, 
even  entering  the  mouth  of  Luioaster  sound. 
Baffin's  survey  was  very  exact,  and  for  upward 
of  60  years  after  bis  explorations  no  navigator 
penetrated  beyond  him.  Ueontime,  however, 
the  Russians  were  seeking,  bj  overland  expodi- 
tiona  through  Siberia,  and  by  vessels  through 
Behring  strait,  to  establish  the  practicability 
of  a  passage  to  the  northeast  On  one  of  these 
expeditions  the  extreme  variation  of  the  ma«- 
netio  needle  was  first  closely  remarked.  In 
1741  Behring  set  soil  with  an  expedition  t^ixn 
the  harbor  of  St,  Peter  and  8t.  Paul  (Petropav- 
lovsk)  in  Kamtohatka.  After  various  buffet- 
ings  iMfore  severe  gales,  having  twice  made 
the  American  coast  and  l>oon  driven  off  to  sea, 
Behring  died;  the  vessels  were  wrecked;  the 
orewB  wintered  on  an  island  known  aa  Behring 
island,  bnilt  a  email  vessel  the  following  spring, 
and  finally  reached  Kamtchatka  Aug.  26, 1742. 
Only  a  bore  mention  can  be  made  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  Shalaroff  (1760),  who  perished  of 
starvation  with  all  his  orew;  of  Andreyefif; 
and  of  Capt.  Billings,  who  stArted  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma  in  Siberia.  None  of 
these  resulted  in  important  additions  to  the 
stock  of  geographical  knowle^;  and  so  we 
oome  to  the  last  of  the  Russian  efforts — the 
dedge  expeditions  of  VonWrangell  and  Am'oa, 
in  18a0-'28.  Ttieae  explorers  penetrated  to 
lat  70°  61'  N.,  Ion.  107*  25'  W.,  and  reported 
an  open  sea  in  the  distant  north,  whicn  pre- 
cluded fiirther  operations  with  sledgea.  Tho 
natives  whom  tiiej  met  at  various  points 
spoke  of  land  still  nrther  north,  bat  tbey  did 
not  see  it — Hudson  bay  was  yet  considered  a 
great  outlet  toward  the  northwest,  and  in  1748 
the  British  parliament  offered  a  reward  of 
£20,000  to  the  crew  who  should  accomplish  a 
norUiweat  passage  throngh  it  Between  1769 
and  1772  Samuel  Heame  made  three  overland 
journeys  north  toward  the  polar  sea.  In  the 
third  he  discovered  and  traced  to  its  month 
the  Coppermine  river.  From  this  time  forth 
the  arctic  explorations  were  no  longer  merely 
for  purposes  of  advantaging  commerce,  but  in 
great  part  for  scientific  objects.  In  1TT3  Capt, 
PhippB  (Lord  Uulgrave)  was  sent  out  with  in- 
structions to  reach  the  north  pole.  Sailing 
along  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  he  reached  lat 
80°  48' — about  as  farnorth  as  Hudson  had  gone. 
In  17T0Capt.  Cook  sailed  on  his  last  expedition, 
with  instructions  to  attempt  the  polar  sea  by 
way  of  Behring  strut..  He  penetrated  only 
to  lat.  70°  45'.  A  vessel  was  despatched  to 
Baffin  bay  to  aw^t  him,  but  the  ice  formed  a 
solid  harrier  across  his  path.  Previous  to 
Cook's  expedition  the  conditions  of  the  par- 
liamentary reward  had  been  eitonded  so  as  to 
include  any  northern  passage  for  ships,  and  an 
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additional  reward  of  £S,000  was  offered  to  the 
crew  th&t  should  penetrate  to  within  1°  of  the 
pole.  In  178B  Mackenzie,  in  a  land  expedition, 
discovered  and  traced  to  its  mouth  the  rirer 
called  after  hitn. — The  noit  two  expeditionB  set 
BtuI  Id  1618;  one  under  the  command  of  CapL 
Roas  and  Lieut,  Parry,  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage:  the  other  nnder  Capt.  Bnchaa 
and  Lieut.  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  to  penetrate 
to  the  north  pole.  Of  the  latter  expedition 
the  objects  were  entirelj  scientific.  The  com- 
manders were  instmcteil  to  pass  northward 
between  Bpitzhergen  and  Greenland  witLont 
stop,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  the 
pole.  They  found  the  temperature  along  the 
western  shore  of  Spitzbergen  unexpectedly 
mild;  but  they  did  not  sacoeed  in  penetrating 
ftrther  than  80"  84',  and  did  not  get  dear  of 
the  ice  withont  encomitering  great  danger. 
One  of  the  ships,  the  Dorothea,  being  much 
ahattered  by  the  ice,  the  expedition  was  finaliy 
abandoned,  and  the  two  vessels  returned  home. 
With  tlie  other  expedition  it  was  proposed  to 
explore  the  great  openings  reported  by  Baffin 
to  exist  at  the  western  extreme  of  Baffin  bay% 
The  expedition  sailed  April  18,  1818,  passed 
along  tne  Greenluid  coast,  and  finally,  Aug. 
80,  entered  Lancaster  sound.  They  were  now 
upon  unexplored  ground.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  Lancaster  sound  was  in  point  of  fact  more 
than  a  bay,  and  the  vessels  were  steered  into 
it  with  many  misgn™)^^.  Alter  sailing  up 
fiome  60  m.  it  was  thought  that  land  was  dis- 
covered, extending  completely  across  from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  supposed  bay;  and,  the 
weather  threatening  a  storm,  the  vessels  were 
pat  about.  After  exploring  the  coast  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  for  some  distance,  the 
vessels  returned  to  England,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  October  of  the  same  year.  Capt  Ross 
reported  Lancaster  sound  to  be  a  bay  through 
which  there  was  no  practicable  outlet  to  the 
ocean  beyond.  In  this  opinlpn  several  of  his 
oflicers  by  no  means  agreed;  and  it  appears 
that  he  &iled  to  convince  the  scientific  public 
of  En^and  of  the  correctness  of  his  view. — 
Lieut.  Parry,  who  was  as  positive  and  sanguine 
that  Lancaster  inlet  was  a  sound  as  was  Ross 
that  it  was  a  bay,  was  intrusted  with  another 
expedition.  The  Hecla  was  his  own  vessel. 
The  Griper,  nnder  the  command  of  Lieut.  Lid- 
don,  was  the  consort  The  expedition  num- 
bered 94  men,  and  was  fitted  out  with  provi- 
sions  for  two  years.  The  vessels  sailed  May 
11,  1819,  first  fell  in  with  ice  June  18,  and 
found  themselves  firmly  beleaguered  on  the 
26th.  They  entered  Luicoster  sound  July  80, 
bnt  it  was  not  till  Aug.  8  that  both  vessels 
were  able  to  lay  their  course  fairly  up  the 
channel.  Then  they  made  a  rapid  run  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  Barrow  strait,  and  on  passing 
the  mouth  of  Prince  R^ent  iplet  had  ad- 
vanced fbrther  than  any  marinere  had  ever 
gone  before  thera.  They  were  approaching 
tiie  magnetic  pole,  and  found  their  compasses 
of  little  use.      Proceeding  through  Melville 


sound,  on  Sept.  4  Parry  announced  to  his  crew 
that,  having  passed  the  llOtb  meridian,  they 
were  entitied  to  tlie  reward  of  £fi,0OO  ofi^red 
by  parliament  for  this  achievement.  On  Sept 
20  they  were  imbedded  in  ice,  and  further 
progress  was  stopped.  They  cut  their  way 
out  and  returned  to  Melville  island,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  On  Aug.  2  of  the 
followmg  year  the  mass  of  ice  broke  np  and 
Seated  out,  setting  the  explorers  at  lioertj. 
By  the  I5th  they  were  again  imbedded  in  ice, 
having  made  but  little  advance.  They  finally 
put  about  for  home,  reaching  Britain  in  safety, 
and  with  the  crews  In  a  healthy  condition. 
So  sucoeesful  a  voyage  raised  high  the  expecta- 
'tions  of  all  inter^ted,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  Parry  out  ag^.  He  accordingly 
B^ed,  in  command  of  tiie  Hecla  and  Fury,  in 
May,  1821,  with  iustmctions  to  make  for  Re- 
pulse bay  by  way  of  Hudson  strait  ^'ith  the 
expectation  of  thus  avoiding  much  of  the  ice. 
— Before  this,  however,  in  September,  1819,  an 
overland  expedition  was  sent  out  from  York 
Factory,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson 
bay,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine eastward.  This  expedition  consisted 
of  Lieut  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  Dr.  (Sir  John) 
Richardsim,  two  midshipmen^essrs.  Hood  and 
Back,  and  a  seaman  named  Hepburn.  In  the 
event  of  Parry's  malting  the  coast  on  his  first 
expedition,  the  two  expeditions  were  to  co- 
operate. They  reached  Cbipewyon  ou  March 
20,  haviuE  Bccomplished  a  foot  jonmey  of  6GS 
m.  with  the  weather  so  intensely  cold  that  the 
mercury  sank  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
and  then  Ihize.  In  July,  1820,  they  travelled 
600  m.  more  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where  the 
party  wintered,  while  Mr.  (Sir  George)  Back 
returned  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  to  hurry  along 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  nei^t  season's 
operations.  Mr.  Bock,  after  innumerable 
hardships,  returned  to  Fort  Enterprise  March 
17, 1821,  having  travelled  over  1,100  m.,  some- 
times two  or  three  days  without  tasting  food, 
with  no  covering  at  night  but  a  blanket  and 
deerskins,  and  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  47°  and  67°  below  zero.  On  June  30, 
1821,  the  party  having  dragged  their  canoet 
and  supplies  from  Fort  Enterprise  to  the  Cop- 

« ermine,  80  m.,  embarked  on  that  stream  and 
oated  seaward.  They  reached  the  sea  July 
16,  and  immediately  commenced  paddling  to 
the  east.  They  saUed  and  paddled  along 
shore  G60  m.,  and  imagined  themselves  upon 
the  point  of  emerging  into  the  vast  Arctic 
ocean,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  discovered 
that  they  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  a  huge 
bay.  With  but  three  days'  provisions  rem^- 
ing,they  turned  back, SepL  1, and,  unable  even 
to  reach  their  starting  point,  built  two  small 
canoes  of  their  larger  ones,  and  ascended  Hood 
river,  a  short  distance  west  of  Point  Tumagain, 
the  spot  where  they  gave  up  further  progress 
eastward.  Short  of  food,  in  a  conntir  deserted 
by  animals,  ill  provided  with  all  that  could 
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facilitate  their  progress,  eating  the  remauis 
of  their  old  shoes  and  whatever  scraps  of 
leather  they  had,  ohliged  from  eihaastion  to 
abandon  their  canoes  when  tbej  came  to  rap- 
ids, sabaisting  at  the  loat  upon  rock  tripe  and 
moeses,  disappointed  in  finding  assistance  at  a 
station  where  they  had  expected  it,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  party  were  almost  unparalleledjand 
each  Bsbnt  fewmeti  could  haveendnred.  They 
lost  two  of  their  companions,  and  in  Jnly, 
1822,  reached  York  Factory,  whence  they  had 
started  throe  jean  before.  In  these  three  years 
they  hod  made  a  ioomey  of  over  S,600  m., 
wi^oat  accompliHhing  their  object. — Mean- 
time, Oaptaim  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Far;  and 
Heda,  made  Bonthampton  island,  the  tenninns 
of  Hudson  Btmit,  early  in  Anfpist,  1821,  and 
immediately  steered  to  the  north  np  Fox  chan- 
nel. Pasaing  a  bay  hitherto  unknown,  which 
thej  named  after  the  duke  of  York,  they  en- 
tered Repnlse  bay,  in  the  hope  of  fladbg  here 
an  outlet  toward  the  Arctic  ocean.  Leaving 
Repobe  bay,  they  started  upon  the  exploration 
of  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown  region.  They 
made  slow  progress,  eipSoring  every  Indenta- 
tion of  the  ooast.  Toward  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  ice  began  to  accumnlate,  and  Parry 
was  obliged  to  cut  into  a  large  floe,  and  make 
there  a  winter  harbor  for  his  vessels.  It  was 
Jnly  before  they  were  once  more  free  of  ice, 
and  able  to  make  progress  on  their  voyage. 
They  made  their  way  up  Fox  channel  slowly, 
against  a  current  setting  to  the  sonthward,  and 
reached,  Ang.  14,  the  small  island  of  Igloolik, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  strait  called  after- 
ward the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The 
^ips  were  long  detuned  here  by  ice,  reached 
the  middle  of  ttie  strait  only  in  September,  and 
were  obliged  to  retnm  to  Igloolik  for  the  win- 
ter, Oct  30.  The  next  spring  (182B)  proved 
nnavorable.  The  expeditions  by  land  were 
able  to  effect  but  little,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  niggedness  of  the  shore.  The  first 
week  in  Aagust  was  past  before  the  ships 
were  released  Irom  their  harbor ;  and  Parry, 
who  saw  all  advance  to  the  north  prevented, 
returned  home,  arriving  in  England  in  October, 
1B23.— Four  expeditions  were  now  fitted  ouL 
Tlie  first,  consisting  of  two  ships,  under  Parry, 
was  to  try  Prince  Regent  inlet,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  be  found  to  open  at  its  south- 
ern extreme  into  the  Arctic  aca.  The  second 
party,  under  the  command  of  Franklin,  was 
to  descend  the  Kackenzie  Hver  to  the  sea,  and 
there  divide,  one  party  tnming  to  the  east,  the 
other  endeavoring  to  penetrate  westward,  even 
to  Behring  strait.  Captain  Beechey,  in  the 
Blossom,  was  despatched  around  Cape  Ilom,  to 
sail  through  Behring  strait  and  make  headway 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Eotzebue  sonnd,  where 
he  was  to  wait  for  Franklin's  overland  party. 
The,fourth  expedition  (Capt  Lyon,  in  the  Gri' 
per)  was  to  pass  to  the  south  of  Southampton 
island,  op  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Welcome,  to 
Repulse  bay;  then  to  cross  the  Melville  isth- 
mns,  and  snrvey  the  coast  as  far  as  Franklin's 


Point  Tumagain.  This  expedition  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  the  vessel  was  twice  nearly  wrecked, 
and  the  expedition  was  abandoned  when  yet 
80  m.  distant  from  Repnlse  bay.  Parry's  ex- 
pedition sailed  in  May,  1824,  entered  Lancas- 
ter sound  in  Septeml>er,  got  into  the  ice,  and 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Fort  Bowen,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  eooud.  The  Mowing  July, 
when  starting  forward  again,  the  Fnry  was 
wrecked,  and  Parry  returned  to  England  in  the 
Hecla,  with  a  double  crew.  The  only  object 
gained  by  this  dtsastroos  expedition  was  a  con- 
trivance whereby  the  compass  was  mode  to 
work  perfectly  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
aU  places,  no  matter  how  near  the  magnetic 
polSj  thus  obviating  a  most  serious  difficulty  in 
arctic  navigation.  This  was  accomplished  by 
Mmply  placing  a  small  circular  plate  of  iroa 
near  the  compass. — We  come  now  to  Frank- 
hn's  expedition.  The  officers  forming  his 
staff  were  Dr.  Richardson,  Lieut.  Back,  Hr, 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  T.  Drummond,  a  naturalist 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Ohipewyan  in  July,  183fi; 
passed  on  to  Great  Bear  lake,  where  the  party 
were  to  winter;  and  thence  a  small  party 
with  Franklin  descended  the  Mackenzie  to  the 
sea,  which  they  reached  at  a  point  in  lat.  69° 
14',  Ion.  186°  6T',  1.04S  m.  from  Great  Slave 
lake.  On  June  28, 162S,  the  whole  party  agua 
started  from  their  (|narters  down  tlie  Mao- 
kenzie.  The  expedition  separated,  according 
to  the  previously  planned  course  of  operations. 
Franklin,  going  to  the  westward,  reached  the 
sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  weat  as  Return  Reef| 
in  lat  70^  24'  and  Ion.  149°  37'  W.,  whence  on 
Aug.  IB  he  aet  out  on  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie, the  weather  becoming  bad,  and  he  being 
unaware  that  Beechey  was  waiting  for  him 
but  146  m.  to  the  westward.  The  latter,  in 
the  Blossom,  had  passed  through  Behring  strait 
and  anchored  near  Chamisso  island,  in  Kotze- 
bne  sound,  on  July  22.  He  waited  here  till 
the  advancing  season  made  further  stay  dan- 
gerouSj  and  then  sailed  for  Fetropavlovsk.  The 
following  year  (1827)  he  again  anchored  in 
Eotzehae  sonnd,  but  of  course  did  not  meet 
Franklin's  party  as  he  had  hoped,  Franklin 
traced  the  coast  for  874  m.  fi'om  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  His  voyage  extended  over 
2,000  m.  The  other  party,  under  Dr.  Richard- 
son, accomplished  but  little.  The  whole  ex- 
pedition wintered  at  Great  Bear  lake,  where 
Franklin  instituted  a  series  of  observations  on 
terrestrial  mognetism. — In  1808  Mr.  Scoresby, 
a  whaleman  and  private  discoverer,  accom- 
panied by  his  eon,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  61' 
80'  nortli,  further  than  any  one  hod  gone  before 
him.  Bnchan  and  Franklin  so  completely  fuled 
in  the  ship  expedition  in  1818,  that  Mr.  Scores- 
by was  led  to  advise  an  expedition  to  proceed 
by  boats  so  fixed  on  aledges  as  to  be  eenly 
dragged  over  the  ice.  Capt.  Parry  received 
the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  in 
accordance  with  this  idea.  Two  boats,  covered, 
well  bunt,  and  set  upon  sledges,  were  to  he 
landed  upon  the    northern    ^lore  of  Spiti- 
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bergen,  whence  they  wew  to  be  di^Med  or 

sailed  as  ice  or  water  presented  itself.  It  was 
June  30,  1827,  before  Parry  atarted  with  hia 
boats,  which  contuined  "11  days'  provisions. 
They  met  with  many  difGcnltiea  from  the  out- 
eet — thin  ice,  rougli  ice,  short  tracts  of  water 
interapersed  with  shorter  tracts  of  ice,  and 
finow-tilindoess  among  tlie  crews.  The  last 
evil  they  obviated  by  travelling  alti^ether  at 
night,  completely  reversing  the  osuol  order  of 
living,  and  for  many  daya  sleeping  regularly 
by  day  and  pashing  forward  by  night.  In  five 
days  of  unremitting  exertions,  from  June  24  to 
29,  they  made  hut  10  m.  dae  north.  The  ice 
on  which  they  travelled  moved  to  the  south  in 
a  body  about  as  iast  as  they  conid  move  north- 
ward, and  on  reacliing  82°  45'  they  gave  np 
their  attempt  to  roacli  the  pole.  They  were 
then  by  observation  distant  from  the  Heola 
172  m.  To  attain  this  distance  they  bad 
aotnally  passed  over  2B2  m.  of  ice  and  wal«r; 
and  having  to  make  several  of  their  days' 
journey  over  three  or  four  times  on  ftceoimt  of 
the  moving  ice,  it  was  calculated  that  they 
really  travelled  6S8  m.  They  returned  from 
this  moat  discouraging  and  laborious  ezpedi- 
tioa  Aug.  21. — The  o^ect  of  the  expedition 
fitted  oat  by  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  commanded 
by  Copt  Eoaa  and  hia  nephew,  Commander 
(Sir  James)  Koss,  in  the  Victory,  a  vessel  fitted 
to  use  ateam  in  calm  weather,  was  to  find  a 
northwest  passage  by  some  opening  leading  out 
of  Prince  liegent  inlet.  The  Victory  sailed  in 
May,  1829,  entered  Prince  Regent  inlet  Aug.  B, 
made  the  scene  of  the  Fury's  wreck  on  the 
12tb,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  fbrthest 
point  achieved  by  Parry.  Daring  the  montiis 
of  August  and  September  the  eiiplorers  worked 
their  way  along  300  m.  of  hitherto  nndis- 
covered  coast,  and  finally  reached  a  point  only 
about  200  m.  distant  from  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  Franklin  on  his  last  expedition  from 
the  westward.  Ou  Oct.  T  they  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  at  a  place  they  named  Felix  harbor. 
Bopt  17,  1880,  tncy  once  more  got  under  way. 
After  making  8  m.  they  again  entered  winter 
quarters,  where  they  remained  till  Aug.  28, 
1881.  After  making  4  m.  (which  consiuned  a 
month's  time)  they  again,  Sept.  27,  went  into 
winter  quarters.  It  waa  during  April,  1831, 
that  CapL  Boss,  on  a  eledging  expedition,  for 
the  first  time  reached  and  tixml  the  portion  of 
the  true  magnetic  pole.  The  spot  was  in  lat. 
70°  5'  17",  and  Ion.  96°  46'  46"  W.  Scurvy 
appearing  among  the  crew,  it  waa  finally 
deemed  best  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  witli  the 
boats  on  sledges  to  moke  fur  the  place  of  tJie 
Fury's  former  wreck.  After  almost  incredible 
hardships  tliey  reached  this  spot  July  1,  1B82, 
having  left  tlieir  ship  April  28.  Here,  on  Fury 
beach,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  another 
winter — 1832-'3.  Themen  suffered  much,  and 
several  died.  They  started  again  for  the  open 
sea  July  8,  1883,  and  on  Aug.  26  descried  a 
vessel,  which  took  tliem  on  board.  The  cap- 
tun  refused  at  first  to  believe  that  Capt.  Rosa 


and  his  orew  stood  before  him.  They  hoi) 
been  given  up  for  dead  for  two  years  past.  On 
Sept.  80,  1888,  they  reached  the  Orkneys,  hav- 
ing been  absent  mnce  May,  1829. — In  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  Back,  with  Dr.  King,  a  naturalist 
and  Burgeon,  left  England  for  an  overland  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  Ross's  party.  They  reached 
Fort  Resolution,  on  the  Great  Slave  lake,  Aug. 
8,  passed  on  to  the  north  and  east,  but  re- 
turned to  winter  at  Fort  Reliance,  where  they 
suffered  terribly  from  scarcity  of  food  and  a 
temperature  of  102°  below  the  freezing  point. 
On  April  26,  when  they  were  preparing  to 
atart  for  the  seacoast  to  the  north  and  east, 
they  received  news  of  the  safety  of  Eoss  and 
his  party.  On  June  2B  tbey  launched  thur 
boats  on  the  Tlilew-ee-cbob  or  Great  Fisb  (after- 
ward called  Back)  river,  which  they  hoped 
would  take  them  te  the  polar  sea.  After  a  diffi- 
cult navigation  of  630  m.  they  reached  the 
ocean,  at  lat.  67°  11'  F.  and  Ion.  94°  80'  W., 
and  pushed  on  along  shore ;  but  they  met  with 
constant  impedimenta,  and  were  finally,  Aug. 
14,  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  extreme  pomt 
they  reached  waa  in  lat.  68°  13'  N.  and  Ion. 
94°  68'  W.  Back  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  and  in  June,  1636,  set  out  in  the 
Terror  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  sup- 
posed water  connection  i>etween  Rosa's  winter 
harbor,  in  Prince  Regent  inlet,  and  Point  Turn- 
again,  which  Roes  had  bo  vainly  attempted  to 
reach.  They  were  unfortunate  fixim  the  first, 
and  accomplished  nothing. —  Simultaneously 
with  this  expedition,  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
sent  out  two  men,  Dease  and  Simpson,  to  de- 
scend the  Hoobenzie  river  to  the  sea,  and  fol- 
low the  coast  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  p<Mnt 
frotD  which  Beechey  turned  back  to  go  out 
of  Behring  strut.  This  wonld  complete  the 
survey  of  all  that  part  of  the  American 
shores.  They  reached  Return  Reef,  Franklin's 
furthest  point  (August,  1826),  in  July,  1837. 
Beyond  this  no  one  had  ever  been.  They 
reached  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  point  at- 
tained by  Beechey  in  1826,  Aug.  4,  and  thus 
completed  their  task.  They  discovered  on  the 
way  two  large  rivers,  which  they  called  the 
Garry  and  the  Colville.  Returning  to  winter 
quarters  on  Great  Bear  lake,  they  started  on 
another  expedition  to  explore  to  the  eastward, 
in  June,  1838.  Reaching  the  coast  by  way  of 
the  Coppermine,  and  finding  their  prepress 
stopped  by  the  ice,  a  portion  of  the  party  set 
oat  to  the  eastward  on  an  overland  expedition. 
Passing  Franklin's  Point  Tumagain,  the  ftir- 
theat  point  hitherto  reached  from  the  west,  tbey 
discovered  on  ice-encumbered  strait  (Deose 
strait),  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  a  large 
headland.  To  the  north  lay  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  uow  first  seen,  and  which  they 
called  Victoria  land.  Burmoujiting  the  ice- 
bound cape,  the  explorers,  to  their  surprise, 
found  the  sea  beyona  entirely  free  of  ice,  Vic- 
toria land  stretching  for  40  m.  to  the  £.  N.  E., 
and  the  American  ooast  trending  to  the  S.  £. 
This  waa  the  limit  of  tlieir  csploratitajs  in 
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18S8.  In  an  expedition  the  following  je&r 
tliey  sailed  tltroagh  De&se  strait,  and  not  only- 
settled  tiie  coast  line  np  to  the  spot  which  Back 
had  reached  in  18S4,  bnt  went  bejond,  and 
explored  the  estnary  of  Back,  which  here 
fbrnis  a  deep  indentation  in  the  northern 
ooast  of  the  Ajmericon  continent.  In  fact, 
they  joined  their  diecoveriee  very  nearly  to 
those  of  Kosa,  and  were  at  one  time  within  SO 
m.  of  the  place  he  fixed  apon  as  the  locality, 
dnring  that  ^ear,  of  the  magnetic  pole. — The 
entire  American  coast,  along  the  polar  sea, 
was  now  explored,  except  that  portion  lying 
between  Dease  and  Simpson's  extreme  point 
on  the  west  of  Boothia  and   Ross's  winter 

rTtere  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  land,  and 
t  tract  lying  between  Boss's  winter  quarters 
and  the  extreme  pdnt  reached  by  Fairy  in 
1823,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  the  Fnry 
and  Heda.  The  main  qnestion  now  was  on 
tho  possibility  of  pasdng  with  ships  between 
Boothia  and  the  American  mainland,  as,  if 
this  were  possible,  the  psssnge  down  Prince 
Regent  channel  wonld  be  the  eaneat  one  for 
the  acoomplishmont  of  a  voyage  to  the  north- 
west To  settle  this  question  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  in  1840  sent  oat  Dr,  John  Rae.  He 
and  nis  portr  reached  Ohesterfield  inlet  July  18, 
lSi6,  passed  Repnlse  bay  safely,  and  conveyed 
their  l>oats  thence  into  Committee  bay,  at  the 
bottom  of  Boothia  gnlf.  Wintering  at  Repnlse 
bay,  the  reanlt  asked  for  A-om  their  expedition 
was  not  attained  till  1847.  On  April  S  of  that 
yeartheystartedagainintoCommitteeboy.  On 
the  18th  they  reached  on  inlet  which  Sir  John 
Ross  had  before  discovered,  in  one  of  his  land 
excorsions,  daring  his  two  winters'  sojonm  on 
the  coast  of  Boothia,  and  (Ross  having  estab- 
lished the  continnity  of  the  coast  to  that  point) 
thns  proved  that  Boothia  is  connected  With  the 
American  mainland,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  ontlet  toward  the  west  tnrou^h 
Prince  Regent  inlet.  Retnming  to  recruit, 
May  12,  Dr.  Rae  set  out  to  explore  the  E. 
shore  of  Committee  bay,  and  connect  his  sur- 
veys, if  posuble,  with  those  of  Parry  (I8S2) 
in  the  Fnry  and  Hecla  strwt.  On  May  27  the 
party  reached  a  point  from  which,  during  an 
tnterlade  in  the  storm,  they  saw  a  headland, 
which  Roe  calls  Cape  Ellice,  and  computes  to 
.  be  Jn  lat.  6fi°  43'  N,  and  Ion.  85°  8'  W.,  that 
is  to  say,  within  10  m.  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
ttraiL  This  completed  the  entire  survey,  with 
the  excenticn  of  Fnry  and  Hcda  strait  itself; 
and  thns  was  finished,  with  this  exception,  a 
geoigraphicol  eiploratioa  of  the  N.  coast  of  the 
entire  American  continent,  on  Uay  37, 1847. — 
Wo  come  now  to  the  last  voyage  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  The  achievement  of  a  northwest 
passage  was  his  life  dream,  and  to  him  was  in- 
tmsted  a  new  and — so  it  was  hoped — final  ex- 
pedition. The  Erebns  and  the  Terror,  long 
tried  In  arctic  navigation,  were  the  vessels 
chosen  for  the  voyage.  Each  was  fitted  with 
a  small  st^am  engine  and  screw  propeller.  Sir 
John  Franklin  commanded  the  Erebns,  Capt 
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Richard  Croder  the  Terror.  The  vessels  sailed 
May  Ifl,  184S,  ia  company  with  a  tender,  with 
additional  stores.  This  tender  was  relieved 
and  sent  home  in  Davis  strait,  where  the  ves- 
sels were  fully  providoned  and  equipped  for  a 
three  years'  stay.  On  July  26,  1845,  they 
were  seen  by  a  whale  ship,  in  lat.  74"  48'  and 
Ion.  66"  IS',  abont  the  centre  of  Baffin  bay, 
moored  to  an  iceberg,  and  awaiting  on  opening 
into  Lancaster  sound.  This  is  the  last  time 
the  vessels  were  ever  seen.  The  instToctions 
of  the  admiralty  directed  Franklin;  after  send- 
ing home  the  transport  Stom  Davis  strait,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Baffin  bay,  and 
throagh  this  into  Lancaster  sound;  then  to 
push  westward  in  abont  lat  74°  16'  as  &r  as 
about  Ion.  98°  W.  From  that  point  Franklin 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward toward  Behring  strait  Toward  the 
close  of  1S4T,  nothing  having  been  heard 
of  the  expedition,  alann  began  to  be  felt 
as  to  its  safety,  and  early  the  following  year 
(1848)  three  diflerent  expeditions  for  succor 
were  despatched  by  the  British  government 
The  first  of  these,  in  the  Plover,  Commander 
Thomas  Moore,  and  the  Herald,  Capt  Kellett, 
was  to  enter  Behring  strait,  and  advance  at 
least  as  for  as  Chomisso  island,  in  Kotzebne 
sound,  and  then  to  examine  the  coast  farther 
to  the  eastward  in  boats.  The  expedition  was 
joined  by  the  Nancy  Dawson,  a  pleasnre  yacht 
owned  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Robert  Shad- 
don,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the 
operations.  The  vessels  reached  Chamisso 
island,  July  14,  1849,  proceeded  immediately 
on  to  Icy  point,  and  thence  sent  the  boat  ex- 

Gdition  on  to  explore,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
Bckenzie  river.  The  vessels  meantime  stood 
to  the  north,  until,  in  lat  72°  51'  and  Ion.  168° 
48',  they  were  brought  to  by  densely  packed  ioe. 
Still  exploring,  on  Aug.  17  Uiey  discovered  some 
islands,  and  a  large  body  of  land,  in  about  lat 
71°  80'.  On  Aug.  24  part  of  the  boat  expedi- 
tion r^oined  the  vessels,  the  remainder,  two 
whale  boats,  having  been  despatched,  accord- 
ing to  previous  instructions,  up  the  Mackenne 
river,  to  proceed  homeward  by  way  of  Fort 
Hope  and  York  Factory.  The  retamed  boats 
had  explored  the  shore  as  far  as  Dcase  inlet, 
but  had  found  no  traces  of  the  lost  voyagers. 
The  following  summer  (18fi0)  the  two  vessels 
reSxplored  the  same  ground,  but  again  without 
meeting  with  any  traces  of  Franklin.  The 
Plover,  Capt  Kellett,  was  left  to  winter  in 
Grantiey  harbor,  and  the  Herald  returned 
home.  Meantime  part  of  the  land  party,  under 
Sir  John  Richardson,  reached  the  polar  sea, 
Aug.  4,  1848,  making  deposits  of  pemmican  by 
the  way,  at  convenient  points,  along  Mackenzie 
river.  They  then  explored  the  shore  to  the 
east  for  600  m.,  to  the  month  of  the  Copper- 
mine, bnt  found  no  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
Un,  The  next  summer  (1849)  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson having  returned  to  England,  Dr.  Rae 
explored  the  shores  of  Wollaston  sound,  and 
in  18C0  he  repeated  hia  explorations,  bnt  with 
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no  more  snocetw.  The  third  ex^ition,  nnder 
commaDd  of  Kir  Junes  Hosb,  auiled  from  Eng' 
land  Hay  12,  1S48,  explored  the  S.  side  of  Lan- 
caster sound  HB  far  m  Cftpe  York,  and  thenoe 
across  the  mouth  of  Prince  Regent  inlet,  win- 
tered at  Leopold  harbor,  and  the  following 
spring  (1 949)  explored  the  ahorea  of  North  Som- 
erset as  far  as  lat  72°  38'  and  Ion.  95"  40'  W., 
oonclnding  that  North  Somerset  and  Bfx)thla 
were  nuited  bj  a  narrow  isthmns,  where  Bel- 
lot  strait  waa  afterward  found.  They  also  ex- 
plored portions  of  the  shore  N.  of  Barrow 
strait,  and  both  rides  of  Prince  Begent  inlet. 
The  expedition  retnmed  to  England  Nov.  8, 
1849,  without  having  &11en  npon  Uiy  traces 
of  Franklin.  The  general  opinion  of  thoae  best 
acquainted  with  arctiG  navigation,  and  with 
Sir  John  Franklin,  was  that  his  partj  was  ice- 
bound among  the  islands  to  the  westward  of 
Helville  island.  Thither,  therefore,  were  the 
nestefibrts  mainly  to  be  directed. — In  March, 
1S49,  the  British  goyemment  gave  notice  that 
£20,000  wonld  be  awarded  to  any  private  ex- 
ploring party,  of  any  country,  which  shonld 
render  efficient  aid  to  the  mismng  explorers. 
In- 1840  Ladj  Franklin  had  a  supply  of  coals 
and  proviwons  landed  upon  Cape  Hay,  8.  ude 
of  Lancaster  sound.  In  1fi50  uiree  new  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  instructions  mainly  idend(»l  with 
those  of  1848.  The  year  1850  was,  however, 
to  aee  many  more  expeditions  than  these  three 
of  the  government.  In  fact,  there  were  in  all 
no  fewer  tiian  eigiit.    First  on  the  list 


north  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  before,  and 
to  examine  the  shores  .of  Banks  land,  the  coast 
about  Cape  Walker,  and  the  N.  nde  of  Victoria 
land.  Two  smaller  parties  were  at  the  same 
time  to  follow  the  mainland  to  the  westward, 
toward  Point  Barrow,  one  descending  the  Mac- 
kenzie, the  other  the  Colville.  Nest  comes  the 
Behring  strait  expedition,  consisting  of  the  En- 
terprise, Capt.  Collinson,  and  the  Investigator, 
Commander  MoClure.  They  were  instructed 
to  cruise  in  company  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
they  could  get ;  to  make  friends  of  tlie  Eaqui- 
maux ;  to  make  oGcasional  deporats  of  provi- 
sions; and  to  prevent  by  every  means  any  de- 
tention of  the  vessels  in  the  ice.  The  Inves- 
tigator and  Plover  (the  last  already  in  the 
Pacific)  were  last  in  getting  through  Behring 
strait.  TheBafflnbayexpeditionjSentoutbjthe 
government,  consisted  of  the  Besolute,  Capt 
Austin,  and  the  Aasistanoe,  Capt  Ommaney — 
sailing  vessels— and  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid, 
Capt  Bherard  Gabom,  both  screw  propeller 
steamers.  The  instructions  to  tbis  expedition 
were  mainly  of  a  rimilar  tenor  to  those  given 
the  Behring  strut  commanders.  This  fleet 
suled  in  the  apriug  of  1S£0.  The  schooner 
Felix  and  a  small  tender,  the  Mary,  formed  an 
expedition  put  forward  by  public  subscription, 
and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross.  He  suled 
in  April,  1850,  provisioned  for  18  montiu^  and 


designing  to  commenofl  at  Cape  Ilotham,  at 
the  W.  ude  of  the  entrance  of  Wellington 
channel,  and  examine  all  the  headlands  to 
Banks  land.  Finding  nothing,  he  then  in- 
tended to  leare  his  tender  and  push  forward 
for  a  second  season  in  the  Felix.  The  Lady 
Franklm,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  and 
commanded  by  Capt  Penny,  with  the  brig 
Sophia,  sailed  also  in  1860,  intending  to  exjdore 
as  circumstances  should  seem  to  direct,  bnt 
having  a  general  plan  somewhat  rimiiar  to  the 
government  expedition.  Lady  Fnmklin  also 
btted  out  and  defrayed  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  another  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
schooner  Prince  Albert,  commanded  by  Com- 
mander Charles  Forsyth  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Snow, 
both  yo1nnt«ers.  Their  object  waa  to  examine 
the  shores  of  Prince  Regent  inlet  and  the  gnlf 
of  Boothia,  and  to  send  out  overland  travel- 
ling parties  to  explore  the  W.  aide  of  Boothia, 
down  to  Bease  and  Simpson  strdt  The 
Albert  auled  in  June,  1860.  The  Advance 
and  Rescoe,  nnder  the  command  of  Lient  De 
Haven,  formed  an  American  expedition,  fitted 
out  by  the  United  States  government,  bnt  at 
the  cost  chiefly  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  of  New 
Tork.  This  expedition  left  New  York  MB,y 
24,  1860.  Its  plan  was  to  push  forward  with- 
out delay  toward  Banks  land  and  MelviDe 
island,  and  generally  make  the  best  nse  of  every 
opportunity  for  exploring  in  that  directimt. 
Lastjy  comes  the  North  Star,  a  transport  ahip, 
contusing  stores  for  the  expedition  of  Sir 
James  Ross.  She  wintered  at  tiie  head  of  Wos- 
tenhobn  sound,  in  lat  76°  88',  further  north 
than  any  vessel  ever  wintered  except  Dr. 
Kane's,  and  retnmed  to  England  in  September, 
1860.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  now  no 
fewer  than  11  vessels,  exclusive  of  the  North 
Star,  in  the  eastern  arctic  watera. — Gapt  Om- 
maney of  the  Asdstance  came  upon  tbe  first 
traces  of  the  miaaing  mariners  at  Cape  Biley, 
Aug.  38,  I860.  A  more  minute  examination 
of  file  country  immediately  surrounding  Mve 
indisputable  proof  that  Franklin's  jiarty  baa  so- 
journed about  there  for  aome  time.  The  (dte 
of  a  tent  paved  with  small  stones,  qnantitaes 
of  birds'  bones  lying  around,  ee  also  meat  oania- 
ter^were  the  traces  discovered  at  Cape  Rile^. 
At  Beechey  island,  about  8  m.  W.  of  the  c^»e, 
and  just  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  ohan- 
nel,  Lieut  Osborn  finally  came  upon  on  en- 
campment of  the  party — in  f^t,  the  first  winter 
quarters  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  objects 
here  discovered  were  a  large  number  of  «np^ 
meat  tins,  the  embankment  of  a  honse,  wim 
carpenters'  and  armorers'  working  plaCM,  and 
other  remains  of  a  large  establishment,  and 
finally,  the  graves  of  three  men  belon^ng  to 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  bore  date  of  the 
winter  of  ie46-'6.  Further  on,  on  the  island, 
there  were  the  remains  of  a  garden,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  apparel  lying  about  I.ieut  I>e 
Haven,  of  the  American  expedition,  viated  the 
place  on  Aug.  26,  and  made  another  thorough 
search.     The  cheers  of  the  Prince  AIJKrt,  as 
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well  as  Oapt  Penn^,  eilso  examined  the  entire 

gronnd  very  minatelv.  &ingnlarl;f,  not  all  this 
searching  bronght  to  light  aaj  docontent  which 
coald  give  the  alighteet  trace  of  the  fbture  in- 
tentions of  the  part;.  The  goTemineiit  ahipg 
wintered  but  little  dlatimce  trom  each  other: 
and  the  spring  of  1851  was  devoted  to  land 
expeditions,  in  which  the  shores  of  WellingtoD 
channel,  the  coast  of  Banks  land,  and  the 
waters  leading  from  Barrow  strait  to  Melville 
island,  were  to  be  thorooghl;  ezrilored.  The 
varions  parties  made  a  Uiorongn  search  on 
their  different  routes,  and  explored  6TS  m.  of 
hitherto  undiscovered  coast,  but  found  no  trace 
of  the  lost.  Lient.  McClintock's  party  reached 
on  this  occasion  the  farthest  western  limit  ever 
attained  b;  arctic  explorers  starting  from  Baf- 
fin bay,  a  point  in  Ion.  114°  20'  W,  and  let  74° 
88'.  From  tbe  tameness  of  animals  found  here- 
about it  woold  seem  that  few  if  any  human 
beiu^  had  ever  touched  this  point  before. 
Dr.  Kane's  opinion,  on  examining  the  sledge 
tracks  about  Gape  Riley,  was  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  passed  to  the  north,  with  his 
ships,  on  the  breaking  np  of  the  ice  in  1846 ; 
had  gone  through  Welliugton  channel  into  the 
snpposed  great  polar  basin,  and  had  never  re- 
turned. The  American  expedition,  which  had 
gallantly  led  the  way  wherever  they  could  go, 
and  whoae  commander  earned  for  himself  at 
the  bands  of  the  English  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
mad  Yankee,"  aJler  undergoing  much  suffering 
and  considerable  danger,  arrived  in  New  York, 
the  Advance  on  Sept.  30,  and  the  Rescue  on 
Oct.  8,  1861.  On  June.  8,  1851,  the  Prince 
Albert,  which  had  brought  to  England  news 
of  the  discovery  at  Beechey  island,  was  de- 
spatched by  Lady  Franklin  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  shores  of  Prince  Regent 
inlet  She  returned  in  October,  1868.  The 
conclnmon  drawn  from  the  failure  of  all  the 
expeditjons,  including  Dr.  Rae's  of  1861,  which 
was  very  thorough,  was  that  Franklin  hod 
never  reached  so  far  south  as  the  American 
mainland,  or  the  peDinsulaa  connected  with  it. 
— Sir  John  Ross  had  bronght  back  i^report  that 
the  Frankllo  party  bad  been  murdered  in 
Wostenholm  soand  by  the  EaquimaoA.  To  es- 
tablish tite  truth  or  falsity  of  this  mmor,  Lady 
Franklin  sent  the  Isabel  screw  steamer.  Com- 
mander Inglefield,  to  explore  this  sound.  He 
left  England  in  July,  1853 ;  examined  Wosten- 
htdm  aoond,  finding  no  traces  of  the  missing 
ones;  sailed  up  Smith  sound  to  lat.  T8°2B'&1  , 
140  m.  further  tiian  previous  navigators  had 
reached;  fonnd,  as  he  thought,  a  more  geoial 
climate  than  existed  to  the  south;  and  estab- 
lished in  this  voyage  the  presence  of  a  strait  or 
channel  comiecting  Baffin  bay  with  the  great 
polar  bann.  Meantime,  following  the  Welling- 
ton channel  thecay.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was 
sent  out  in  April,  1862,  in  command  of  five  ves- 
sels, the  Assistance,  Resolute,  North  Star,  Ro- 
neer,  and  Intrepid — the  last  two  steamers. 
The  North  Star  was  to  be  the  depot  and  store 
ship ;  the  Resolute  and  Intrepid  were  to  Bte&e 


west,  to  the  assistance  of  Collinson  and  Mo- 
Clure ;  and  the  Assistance  and  Pioneer  were  to 
push  up  Wellington  channel. — In  the  springof 
18GS  more  expeditions  were  sent  out.  The 
chief  of  these  was  that  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grinr 
nell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peabody  of  London, 
and  others,  and  commanded  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Kane, 
who  had  acted  as  surgeon,  naturalist,  and  his- 
torian of  the  former  Grinnell  expedition,. under 
De  Haven.  Lady  Franklin  sent  out  the  Rat^ 
tiesnake  and  Isabel,  steamer,  for  Behring  strait, 
to  assist  Collinson  and  HcClure.  Dr.  Rae  was 
despatched  for  anotlier  exploration  of  Boothia. 
And  finally,  the  l^y  Franklin  and  Pbcenix, 
Capt.  Inglefield,  were  sent  to  Barrow  strait,  to 
aid  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  With  Inglefield  on 
this  expedition  was  Bellot,  a  gallant  young 
Frenchman,  who  was  lost  Au^.  18,  18E8,  by 
being  blown  off  some  fioating  ice.  The  west- 
ward expedition  of  Belcher  made  a  number  of 
explorations  in  the  general  direction  of  their 
line  of  search,  toward  Melville  island.  They 
found  no  traces  of  Fnmklin,  but  fortunately 
succeeded  in  finding  and  rescuing  HcClure  and 
his  ship's  company,  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  arctic  ice  smoe  the  summer  of  1860,  three 
years.  These  returned  home  with  Belcher, 
abandoning  their  ship,  and  are  thus  the  first 
and  only  ship's  company  who  erer  entered 
Behring  strait  and  returned  to  Europe  by  Baf- 
fin bay.  Thus  was  established,  at  last,  the 
Ereat  fact  that  there  is  a  continuous  passa^ 
y  water  from  Baffin  bay  to  Behring  strait, 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. McClnre  reached  in  his  ship  in  1860  a 
Eoint  within  60  m.  of  the  western  tenninns  of 
arrow  strait,  and  tlins  had  nearly  passed 
through  with  his  vessel.  The  crews  under 
Belcher's  command  bad  meantime  made  exten- 
sive explorations  by  land  dnring  the  spring  and 
autnmn  of  1668,  and  the  spring  of  1864.  The 
Assistance  and  Pioneer  penetrated  np  Welling- 
ton channel  to  lat.  78°  10',  making  various  dis- 
coveries of  new  land  and  islands.  When  the 
vessels  were  bronght  to  by  ice,  the  officers  set 
out  on  sledges,  and  penetrated  overland  to  anoint 
whidi  Belcher  considered  an  opening  into  Jones 
sound  from  the  east  Here,  to  their  surprise, 
as  early  as  May  20,  all  slednng  operations  were 
stopped  by  open  water.  Tney  found  at  various 
points  structures  of  ice  too  well  built  to  be  the 
work  of  natives,  but  nowhere  the  slightest  tan- 
gible trace  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  the  spring 
of  1864  the  vessels  composing  the  expedition, 
the  Asmstanoe,  Resolute,  Pioneer,  Intrepid, 
and  MoClure's  ship,  the  Investigator,  were 
abandoned,  their  crews  taken  on  board  the 
North  Star,  Phmnix,  and  Talbot,  and  the  entire 
party  arrived  in  England  in  September,  1864. 
It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  McClure,  in  Au- 
gust, 1850,  discovered  in  the  ear  of  an  Esqui- 
maux chie^  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river, 
a  flat  brass  button.  On  being  asked  where  he 
obtained  this,  the  chief  made  answer  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  white  man  who 
had  been  killed  by  oua  of  his  tribe.    The  white 
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man  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  landed  at 
Point  .Warreo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
de,  aod  there  bnilt  a  house.  Nobody  knew 
how  they  come,  as  thej  had  no  boat ;  bnt  they 
went  inland.  The  man  kilted  had  itrayed  from 
the  party,  and  he  (the  chief)  and  hie  son  had 
bnried  him  on  a  hiQ  at  a  little  distance.  When 
or  the  exact  spot  where  this  occurred  oould 
not  be  attcertoined.  Neither  the  grave  nor  the 
house  was  found.  ColiinBon,  McCinre'e  com- 
panion on  the  Behring  strait  expedition, 
eventually  returned  to  England  by  the  way  he 
came.  Ue  made  namerousdiscoverieaof  land, 
and  explorations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banks 
land,  Wollaston  land,  Albert  land,  and  Victo- 
ria land.  At  Cambridge  bay  in  Prince  Albert 
eonnd;'  in  about  lat.  Tt/*  and  Ion.  117°,  where 
his  vessel  passed  the  winter  of  18£2-'8,  he  saw 
in  the  possesion  of  the  Eaquimaus  a  piece  of 
iron  ana  fragments  of  a  hatch  frame  or  door- 
way. These  he  thought  must  hove  belonged 
to  Franklin'a  ships;  but  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tun  any  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  mannerin 
which  the  Eequimani  came  into  poaaeaaion  of 
them. — There  remained  now  Dr.  Rae's  expe- 
dition to  Bootbia,  and  Br.  Eane'a  American 
expedition,  to  hearfrom.  Dr.  Sae reached  Pelly 
bay,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Boothia, 
N.  IF,  of  Committee  bay,  in  April,  1954,  Here 
he  met  Eeqnimanx  who  had  in  their  poaseanon 
various  articles  of  silverware,  &o.,  belonging 
to  officers  of  both  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
The  intelligence  obtained  by  him  of  the  natives 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  the  spring 
of  18G0  some  Esquimaux  killing  seals  near  the 
N.  shore  of  a  lai^  island  known  as  King  Wil- 
liam land  (some  distance  westward  of  Pelly 
bay),  saw  a  party  of  about  40  white  men  pass 
to  the  southward,  along  the  W.  shore  of  this 
island.  They  were  drawing  a  boat  and  sledges 
with  them.  Tliey  conln  not  speak  Esquimaux, 
bnt  the  natives  gathered  that  their  ships  had 
been  cmshed,  and  they  were  now  going  where 
they  could  find  deer  to  shoot  They  purchased  a 
little  provision  trota  the  natives,  who  judged 
that  they  were  nearly  destitute  of  food.  The 
officer  with  them  was  described  as  a  tall,  stout, 
middle-aged  man.  At  a  later  date,  the  same 
season,  but  previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  ice, 
the  corpses  of  some  SO  parsons,  and  some  graves, 
were  discovered  on  the  continent,  and  five 
dead  bodiea  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a  long 
day's  Jonmey  N.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  auppoBod  to  be  Back  river.  Of  the 
bodies  on  the  ialand,  one  was  supposed  to  be  a 
'Chief^  as  he  had  a  telescope  slung  about  his 
-neck.  These  men,  irom  all  appearances,  had 
been  driven  to  cannibaUsm  before  they  perished. 
From  the  fact  that  shote  were  heard,  and  the 
feathers  of  wild  fowl  were  found  near  the 
bodiea,  it  is  conjectured  that  a  few  of  the  men 
survived  till  May,  1B51.  They  seem  to  have 
had  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  There  were 
r&lso  numbers  of  telescopes,  guns,  watcbea,  Ac, 
'pieces  of  which  articles  were  found  among  the 
:natives  by  Dr.  Rae,  in  considerable  quantities. 


Dr.  Rae's  opinion  was  that  the  party  died  by 
starvation,  and  not  by  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
Mr.  James  Anderson  was  sent  out  in  1 8SG,  to  ex- 
plore more  perfectly  the  spot  de^gnat«d  as  the 
scene  of  so  much  suffering.  On  June  SO,  a  little 
way  from  the  mouth  of  Back  river,  ha  came 
upon  some  Esquimaux,  who  had  with  them 
numerous  articles  l>elonging  to  a  boat  equipage^ 
The  natives  stated  that  the  owners  of  these 


ed,  according  to  report,  Mr.  Anderson  found 
chain  hooks,  tools,  rope,  bunting,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Bticks  strung  together,  on  one  of  which 
was  carved  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley,  aurgcon 
of  the  Erebus.  On  a  plank  was  fonnd  the  word 
"  Terror."  Not  a  vestige  of  the  remains,  nor 
any  paper,  was  found.  At  Point  Ogle  some 
small  articles  were  also  found,  but  no  bodies. 
The  party  were  unable  to  reach  King  William 
land,  the  scene  of  the  chief  disa^r. — Dr. 
Kane,  the  American  explorer,  suled  in  the  Ad- 
vance from  New  Tork,  May  80,  186S.  TIh 
discoveries  of  Inglefield  in  Smith  strait,  and 
those  of  Belcher  at  the  head  of  Wellingtrai 
channel,  had  convinced  him  that  there  was 
somewhere  between  lat,  80°  N,  and  the  north 
pole  a  vast  open  sea,  and  a  milder  clim^e  than 
was  fonnd  some  degrees  to  the  south ;  and 
further,  that  in  this  sea  were  to  be  sought,  and 
he  hoped  found,  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
long  absent  expedition.  His  determination  was 
therefore  to  penetrate  as  far  up  Smith  strut 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ent«r 
the  polar  sea,  and  there  have  clear  water  for  his 
explorations.  Ue  entered  the  ioe  Aug.  2,  and 
on  the  20th  fonnd  shelter  from  a  hnrricane  un- 
der tee  of  a  rocky  island,  which  he  named  God- 
aend  ledge.  Leaving  his  men,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  gde,  to  tow  the  vessel  along  the  ice,  Dr. 
Eane,  Aug.  29,  passed  ahead  with  a  boatiaK 
party  to  explore  the  coasL  He  thus  passed 
numerous  points  of  land,  and  reached  Cape 
George  Russell,  whence  he  saw  the  great  glacier 
of  Humboldt,  with  Cape  Jackacm  on  one  ride. 
Cape  Barrow  on  the  other,  and  a  sea  of  solid 
ioe  between.  Not  finding  on  this  trip  a  good 
place  for  winter  quarters,  he  returned,  and  die 
Advance  was  moored  for  the  winter  in  Van 
Rensselaer  harbor,  in  lat  78°  87'  and  Ion.  70° 
40'.  During  the  continuance  of  daylight  in  the 
autumn  excursions  were  made  into  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  in  which  over  800  m.  were  trav- 
ersed, and  the  coast  was  traced  for  135  m.  to  tbe 
north  and  east.  Kane's  winter  harbor  was 
further  north  than  that  of  any  previons  expe- 
dition. The  crew  were  much  enfeebled  by  the 
long  winter,  and  it  was  not  till  April  that  Kana 
started  on  his  chief  sledging  tour  to  the  north. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  groat 
obstacles,  the  expedition  failed  in  its  main  ob- 
ject ;  bnt  they  discovered  on  this  trip  some  re- 
markable natural  features :  the  Three  Brother 
Turrets,  Tennyson's  Monument,  and  tbe  great 
glacier  of  Humboldt  They  returned  to  the 
Teasels  May  14.    Dr.  Hayes  and  William  God< 
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fre^  started  on  another  expedition  iiaj  SO. 
They  onwsed  Smith  strut,  and  attained  to  lat 
70'  46'  and  Ion.  69°  12.  They  saw,,  SO  m. 
ahead,  two  oapea,  which  they  named'  Capes 
Joseph  Leidy  and  John  Frazer.  On  Jnne  SO 
Messrs.  McGary  and  Bonsall  left  on  a  tliird  ex- 
pedition, Eane  being  yet  ill.  They  reached 
Humboldt  glacier  on  the  16th,  Four  of  the 
wty  retamed  on  the  24th,  entirely  blind. 
Two,  Mr.  Morton  and  a  companion,  pniihed  on, 
and  on  Jane  21  saw  open  water  to  the  north, 
called  by  them  Kenn^y  channel.  Theypene- 
trated  as  far  bb  Cape  Constitntion  in  WasDine- 
tonland,  lat  81°  27'.  The  open  channel  abound- 
ed with  animal  life,  anoh  as  bears,  birds,  and 
seats.  Tlie  results  of  this  excursion  seemed  to 
Kane  to  prove  that  Smith  strait  in  &ct  opens 
into  Kennedy  channel,  and  this  into  agreat  open 
polar  sea,  aboanding  with  life.  The  shores  of 
Kennedy  channel  and  Smith  strait  bad  been 
explored  for  TflO  m.  Mr.  Morton  returned 
to  the  ship  on  Jnly  10.  Dr.  Kane,  seeing  no 
probability  of  the  release  of  his  Teasels  dnring 
this  summer,  determined  to  commnnicate  w'na 
Belcher's  expeditdoo.  Failing  in  this,  it  was 
determined  that  part  of  the  crew  should  aban- 
don the  vessel.  The  party,  however,  returned 
after  a  few  days,  and  the  crew  were  beset  for 
another  winter.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  brig  in  early  spring;  and  make  for  the 
Damsh  settlements  at  the  south.  On  May  17 
they  lett  in  boats  and  sledges,  and,  after  much 
privation  and  many  narrow  escapes,  reached 
Upemavik  Aug.  9,  in  84  days  from  tlie  time 
of  leaving  the  Advance.  Fears  for  Kane's 
safety  had  induced  the  United  States  navy  de- 
partment to  send  out  in  the  spring  of  ISSS  two 
vessels,  the  Release  and  the  steamer  Arctic,  to 
the  relief  of  the  misMog  brig's  crew.  Capt. 
Hartatene,  who  commanded  this  en>edition, 
reaobed  lat.  78°  82',  and  then  foond  bis  on- 
ward progress  stopped  by  a  firm  barrier  of  ice. 
Retoming,  he  found  Kane  and  his  crew  at  Fper- 
uavik,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  United 
Statea  in  the  fait  of  1855.  In  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  attained  most 
important  results.  These  are  thus  summed  np 
by  himself  in  hta  report  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States : 

1.  Tbs  lamj  mi  dtlhinttoii  of  ths  IT.  ecwt  at  Gnsnlud 
loU*  lomlBUloB  by  a  gnMc hda. 

1.  Tha  tamj  of  thll  gbdiil  dUH,  mnd  tt> 
nrd  Into  [ba  new  lud  Dinied  Wuhhuton. 

>.  Tltt  iimomy  of  ■  Ingt  chumerio  tli 
two  Ita.  ud  ludDg  bu>  u  opm  ud  upsadliv  u«>,  iqtuU 
ttf.    TIh  wbole  ODibntn  u  lal»i  iiw  of  <1MI  m. 

t,  Tha  ilaeanry  uid  dsUDcaUon  of  ■  lu«  Bvt  of  ki>^ 

''"Ht  Iha  •xtanrioa  Borthmri  oftlH  j 


fiald,  and  tomplMliif  It , 

lolm  kBOini  MUielr  •outhenuDoit  of 

—The  Resolute,  one  of  Sir  E.  Belcher's  expedi- 
tion, was,  as  before  mentioned,  abandoned  May 
IB,  1864,  not  far  from  Beenliey  island.  On  Sept. 
16,  1856,  she  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bud- 
diogton,  of  tJie  George  Henry,  whale  ship,  of 
New  London,  off  the  W.  shore  of  Baffin  bay. 


in  lat.  67"  N.  The  vessel  was  encumbered  with 
ice,  but  was  perfectly  tight  and  seaworthy. 
The  distance  between  the  place  where  ahe  was 
abandoned  and  that  where  she  was  retaken 
was  at  least  1,300  m.  She  was  brought  to  New 
London,  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  order  of  congress,  thoroughly  refitted, 
and  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Brit- 
ish government,  in  December,  1858.  The  Brit- 
ish government  took  possession  of  her,  and  bad 
her  stripped  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  Wool- 
wich doolcyard. — In  1857  Lady  Franklin,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  send  oat  a  vessel  at  her  own  ex- 
pense for  a  f^h  search  for  her  husband,  ofiered 
the  command  of  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Capt.  Francis  MoClintock,  who  hod  served 
with  distinction  in  the  arctic  expedition  with 
Sir  James  Rosa,  Capt.  Austin,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher.  (See  MoClintook.)  The  screw 
steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,  formerly  the 
pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Richard  Satton,  was  pur- 
chased, refitted,  and  equipped  with  a  crew  of 
24  volunteers.  C^t.  Allen  Young  of  the 
merchant  service  contribnted  to  the  cost,  and 
also  acted  gratuitously  aa  sailing  master.  Lieut, 
W.  R.  Hobson,  Dr.  David  Walker,  and  Carl 
Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  known  as 
the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  were  the  princi- 
pal other  members  of  the  party.  The  little 
vessel  left  Aberdeen  July  I.  McCIintock's 
plan  was  to  examine  a  tract  about  SOO  m. 
square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the 
northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and 
Anderson  and  the  sonthorn  boundaries  of  those 
of  Sir  James  Ross,  Austin,  and  Belcher,  while 
to  the  west  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  track  of  Collinson  and  McClure,  Having 
purchased  8G  Esquimaux  dogs  at  Disco,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  taken  on  board  two 
of  the  natives  as  drivers,  the  Fox  pushed  on 
toward  Lancaster  sonnd  nntil  on  Aug.  17 
she  was  beset  in  Baffin  bay  nearly  oppodte  the 
entrance  to  that  channel.  For  eigat  months 
the  ice  held  her  &st,  but  the  moving  pack  mean- 
while carried  her  back  upon  her  conrse,  and 
when  finally  released,  April  25,  18B8,  ahe  hod 
drifted  1,896  m.  to  the  southward.  HcClin- 
took  refitted  at  Holateinborg,  arrived  in  Lan- 
caster sound  Jnly  12,  sailea  through  Barrow 


land ;  hut  having  been  stopped  here  by  the  ice, 
he  passed  northeastward  around  North  Somer- 
set in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  month  of  Bock 
river  through  BelluC  strait,  which  is  the  wat»r 
communication  between  Prince  Regent  inlet 
and  the  western  sea  (now  known  as  Franklin 
strait),  and  separates  the  North  American  con- 
tinent ft'om  North  Somerset.  He  found  the 
strait  obstructed  by  moving  ice,  but  after  much 
difScnlty  and  danger  pu^ed  through  it  on 
Sept.  0.  A  frozen  barrier  stretched  across  lis 
western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  remuned  moored 
for  three  weeks,  when  she  took  up  her  winter 
quarters  at  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  N,  shore  of 
the  strut    In  the  mean  time  extensive  sledge 
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JoumeTB  were  andertaken.  Lieut  Hobton 
carried  out  proTMons  toward  the  magnetio 
pole,  Capt.  Yonng  established  a  depot  on  the 
further  side  of  Franklin  strait,  and  MoClintock 
and  Petersen  travelled  southward  in  the  hope 
of  gathering  some  information  from  the  natives. 
On  March  1,  1869,  UcOlintocIc  met  a  partf  of 
Eaquimaui  near  Oape  Victoria,  and  learned 
from  them  that  several  jeara  before  a  ship  had 
been  crnshed  in  the  ice  and  snnk  In  deep  water 
off  the  K.  W.  shore  of  King  Willlara  land. 
Her  people  went  awaj  to  a  great  river,  where 
thej  all  died  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies 
were  found  the  next  year.  Tt  was  impossible 
to  obti^n  enj  information  respeotjng  the  num- 
ber of  white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  since 
the^  left  the  ship.  Another  interview  with 
some  of  the  natives  in  April  confirmed  these 
statements,  and  threw  light  upon  the  fata  of 
Franfchn's  second  vessel,  which  they  said 
drifted  ashore  at  King  William  land.  The 
ekeleton  of  one  man  was  found  on  board. 
Sending  Uobson  to  aaarch  for  the  wreck,  Mo- 
ClintocK  explored  the  £.  shore  of  King  Wil- 
liam land,  and  on  Kay  7  came  upon  a  vil- 
lage of  Eeqnimanx,  from  whom  he  learned 
tl.at  when  tne  white  people  marched  toward 
the  great  river  "  many  of  them  dropped  by  the 
way,"  and  tbeir  bodies  were  found  the  next 
winter ;  some  were  buried  and  others  were 
not.  Point  Ogle,  Montreal  island  in  the  estu- 
ary of  Back  river,  and  Barrow  inlet  were 
searched,  with  no  better  success  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  few  scraps  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper ; 
and  HcClintock,  having  now  reached  the  track 
of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (18SG),  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  King  William  land 
nntil  he  met  Hobson.  The  fimt  trace  of  the 
long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Cape  Herschel, 
the  western  limit  of  Simpson's  explorations. 
It  was  a  bleached  ^eleton  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  beach ;  fragments  of  European  clothing, 
a  pooketbook,  and  a  few  letters  were  picked 
up  about  it.  A  day's  march  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Crorier  the  party  came  across  a  boat  fitted  to 
a  sledge  and  apparently  prepared  for  naviga- 
ting the  river.  In  it  were  two  skeletons,  two 
loaded  guns,  and  varioos  other  relics,  including 
Sir  John  Franklin's  silver  plate,  beBldcs  fbel, 
ammimition,  chocolate,  tea,  and  tobacco.  Its 
bead  was  turned  toward  the  abandoned  ships, 
from  whose  first  position  it  was  about  65  m. 
distant.  A  record  was  also  found  which  had 
been  left  here  five  days  before  by  Hobson,  who 
in  the  meui  time  had  made  etill  more  interest- 
ing discoveries.  After  Beparating  from  McClin- 
tock  he  had  tracked  the  N.  and  W.  shores  of 
King  William  land  almost  to  Cape  Herschel. 
Kear  Oape  Felix,  the  northermoet  point  of  the 
island,  he  found  a  ruined  cairn,  three  tente, 
and  other  traces  of  Franklin's  party,  bnt  no 
record ;  two  smaller  cairns  were  afterward 
examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one  was  ob- 
served at  Point  Victory,  where  Sir  James 
Koss  had  touched  in  18S0.  Lying  among  some 
stones  which  had  fallen -from  the  top  of  the 


Btractnre  was  a  tin  case  enclosing  a  reemd, 
the  first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of 
the  history  of  the  lost  expedition.  It  was 
'ritten  on  one  of  the  printed  forma  used  in 


■uAitn.  C^ititH 


IS  of  Hit,  IBtl^H.  M.  ihlpt  Enl^tit  ud  Tmnr.  Wtl. 
»iid  In  tlH  k»  In  lit.  IB-  a-^,  km.  ««■  W  W.  H>**« 
irtDlendlnlSM-'TU  Be«lMTt«kDd  In  M.  li'  tSf  VN, 
Od.  ll'  W  IB"  W.,  ttto  hivinic  unndsd  WelUnjRiiB  diuh 
id  (o  kl.  IT-  ud  nCirnad  bj  lb*  W.  iMb  oFCaiiinmi 
■hud.  Sir  3Aa  PnotUn  ccanraudlBE  the  oipedltlaiL  All 
nil.  F>rtT  conilatUu  or  i  c^Bori  and  •  nwa  Mt  tb*  iUm 
>n  HoDdif,  Uth  Uay,  IMT.    Wn.  Con,  UeaL;  CbuK 


April  H),  ISia— H.  U.  iMn  Tccnr  ind  EnlHWw«nde- 
Mrted  oo  U»  19d  ApriL  5  Isttwa  N.  N.  W.  oT  thk,  hnbc 
b«n  b«M  tiiiM  Itili  B«pt.  VM.  Ths  officer*  uid  mw^ 
coMlMlBsof  lOBKKiKiiBdrr  the  cnamuid  oTCjiMitB  r.  B. 
U.  Cmikr,  landHi  hm— in  lit.  «- ST' 4»*,  km.  M'  V  IS*. 
Thl>  piper  wu  ftKuul  by  LL  lirbiK  imdrr  tba  abn  11111111  a^l 
tobiTelwcDbiiUtbTBlr  Junn  SowlB  K^l.taOmtiHb* 
Bortbmd,  yib*n  It  bwl  been  depoiUid  1^  tha  lato  Coa- 
DWDder  Gon  In  Jniie.lMT.  Blr  Juns  BoM%  i^Du- bM  nM 
homTB-  bMa  fbiukd,  tod  lb*  fi*P*r  bu  beca  tnmMlBnt  M 
tbiapcBltlDa.i'Uctali  tint  in  wbkb  8tr  J.  Eoa'i  pllte  n 
erected,  filr  Jolm  PnnkUDdlnl  on  the  lltb  June,  IMT.ud 
tbo  total  lOH  by  destbe  in  Uie  cipcdlUon  bu  beco  Ic  -"- 
dite  9  offlcm  ud  ID  men.*  Jamb 

F.  K.  11.  CMUtt, 

CiptilD  And  eenlor  olfr. 
and  riut  OD  to-DUHniF,  tUb, 
Itir  BkH-b  TIeb  rlrar. 

The  date  184&-'T  given  as  tliat  of  FranUin'a 

wintering  at  Beechey  Island  is  evidently  an 
error;  it  ahould  be  184S-'e.  Vast  qnontitie* 
of  clothing  and  other  articles  were  found  here. 
The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more 
skeletons  found ;  but  this  indeed  was  hardly 
to  have  been  expected,  as  the  roate  toward 
Back  river  was  almost  all  the  way  over  ice 
which  breaks  up  in  summer.  Meeting  no 
more  of  the  Esquimaux  nor  further  traces  of 
the  lost  voyagers,  and  feeling  certain  that  the 
whole  expedition  hod  perished,  McClintock 
returned  to  his  vessel,  June  19,  carrjin?  ft 
great  number  of  relics,  many  of  which  had 
been  purchased  from  the  natives.  Beeidee 
solving  the  problem  which  had  engaged  arotie 
ent«rprise  for  11  years,  his  expedition  had 
completed  the  delineation  of  the  K.  shore  of 
the  American  continent;  laid  down  the  pre- 
viously unknown  outline  of  Boothia  and 
the  coast  of  King  WiUiam  land;  proved  the 
navigability  of  Bellot  striut,  the  existence  of 
which  was  before  doubted ;  opened  a  new  and 
capacious  channel  extending  N.  W.  from  ViC' 
toria  strait  to  Party  or  Melville  sound,  and 
since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Frank- 
lin McClintock  ehaunel ;  observed  mony  inter- 
esting facts  in  terrestrial  magnetism;  and 
finally,  proved  Sir  John  Franklin  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  northwest  passage.  With  tihe 
aid  of  McClintock'a  narrative  we  are  now  aUe 


Tbfw  iUmf  ntke  tb«  orifhul  ton  of  Auklbi'i  ani- 

._.«__. ... monl/ b«n  Wted  tt  ise.    It 
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to  trace  out  Fraoklln's  Uat  vojage.  Doring 
the  first  aeasoa  it  was  nnumaUf  prosperoog. 
Passing  up  I^ncaater  aonnA,  lie  explored  Wel- 
lington channel  (then  an  unknown  sea)  to  a 
point  further  N.  than  was  reached  bj  either 
Penny,  De  Haven,  or  Belcher;  Hailed  around 
OomvaUis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beechey 
laiond.  Id  the  eprins  and  summer  of  184S  he 
dther  naviaated  Ballot  strait,  or  more  ]irob- 
ably  pushed  through  Peel  sound,  reaching  Vic- 
toria strait,  where  he  was  finallj  b«8et  in  Sep- 
tember, and  thus  Boppliad  the  only  link  want- 
ing to  complete  a  chain  of  water  commnnica- 
tion  between  the  two  oceans.  The  skeletons 
fonnd  in  the  boat  near  Cape  Crosier  show  that 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror a  partj  attempted  to  return,  for  what  par- 
pose  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  Foi  found 
nerself  free  from  ice  on  Aug.  0,  and  immediately 
made  sail  for  home,  reaching  the  lale  of  Wight 
Sept.  20.  See  McClintock's  "Narrative  of 
the  IKscovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  Companions"  (London  and  Bos- 
ton, 1880);  also  "The  Search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,"  in  the  "Comhill  Magazine,"  No. 
L,  Janoary,  1860  (by  CapL  Allen  Young). 
— Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  a  member  of  Kane's 
party,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  of  the 
of>en  polar  eea,  soon  Miooeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  private  Bubscriptions,  in  oi^anidi^  and  fit- 
ting out  another  arctic  exploring  expedition. 
With  a  company  of  only  14  men,  he  left  Boa- 
ton  Jnly  6, 18«0  in  the  schooner  United  States, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  Greenland  ports 
of  Frfiren  and  Dpemavik;  at  the  latter  place 
he  arrived  Ang.  13,  and  besides  adding  to 
hia  crew  tliree  Danes  and  three  Eaqnimani 
bnntars,  he  secured  slodge  dtws  for  the  win- 
ter's work.  Carruthers,  one  of  the  schooner's 
crew,  died  at  Upemavik.  Leaving  port,  Dr. 
Hayes's  expedition  entered  Baffin  bay  abont 
Ang.  2(X  but  was  so  delayed  by  ice,  among 
which  the  schooner  was  often  becalmed,  that 
altboQ^  the  party  had  hoped  to  reach  some 
point  between  lat.  79°  and  80°,  the  schooner 
WBsfroieninat  a  point  bat  little  N.  of  lat.  78°, 
tn  ft  harbor  which  Hayes  named  Port  Fonlke. 
Doling  the  winter  Dr.  Hayes  made  several 
■ledge  expeditions,  bnt  attained  no  important 
reauta  until  April  8,  when,  with  several 
eledges  drawn  by  dogs,  a  life  boat  npon  an- 
other sledge  drawn  by  men,  and  12  of  the  ship's 
company,  he  started  from  Port  Foulke  to  cross 
Smith  sonnd  to  Qrinnell  landj  for  along  the 
coast  of  this  Hayes  had  determined  to  proceed, 
all  prt^reea  along  the  G.  shore  of  the  aoand 
being  prevented  by  impassable  glaciers.  After 
encountering  difficulties  of  every  kind,  and 
after  sending  back  nearly  all  of  the  party  and 
aeveral  sledges,  with  the  life  boat,  which  conld 
be  carried  no  fiirtlier,  Hayes  and  three  of  his 
men  sncceeded  (Hay  11)  in  reaching  Qrinnell 
land  at  a  ptnnt  called  Oape  Hawks.  They  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  north,  and  for  several 
dftya  skirted  the  coast,  travelling  on  smoother  ice 
and  with  less  danger  than  before.    But  Hayes's 


companiona  were  greatly  exhaoated,  and  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  leave  two  of  them. 
On  May  18, 16S1,  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  remaining 
companion,  Knorr,  who  bad  Iwen  travelling 
among  soft  ice  for  several  days,  reached  a  point 
(lat.  81°  8fi',  Ion.  70°  80')  beyond  which  further 
progress  was  impos«ble  on  account  of  rotten 
ice  and  cracks.  This  was  the  most  northerly 
land  ever  reached;  and,  climbing  a  headland, 
Hayes  found  himself  standing  upon  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  shores  of  the  polar  sea, 
which,  Uiongh  then  encumbered  with  soft  ice 
and  floes,  wonld,  he  felt  confident,  be  entirely 
open  in  the  summer  months.  To  the  norUi 
he  saw  a  lofty  headland,  "  the  moat  northern 
known  land  npon  the  globe."  Having  no  boat, 
Hayes  was  obliged  to  tarn  back;  r^oining  all 
bis  compsniona,  be  reached  tlie  schooner  abont 
the  1st  of  June,  after  a  wearisome  jonmey. 
Without  making  ftirther  important  explora- 
tions, for  which  the  schooner  had  been  unfitted 
by  injuries  from  the  ice  and  storms,  the  expedi- 
tion returned  suoceesftilly  to  Boston  in  October, 
1861.  The  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  this 
led  Dr.  Hayes  to  at  once  abandon  the  project 
he  had  formed  of  returning  immediatoly  witli  a 
steamer  to  the  arctic  aeaa.  In  his  atory  of  the 
voyage  ("The  Open  Polar  Set"  New  York, 
1867),  he  declar^  that  he  had  by  no  meang 
given  up  the  ultimate  aooomplialiment  of  his 
plan.— In  leeo  Capt.  Charles  F.  HaU,  who  had 
for  more  than  ten  years  been  deeply  interested 
in  arctic  discovery,  left  New  London,  Conn.,  in 
a  whale  riiip,  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
landed  him  on  the  W.  coast  of  Davis  strait, 
whence  be  intended,  with  boat  and  sledge,  to 
make  fbrther  search  for  evidences  of  the  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  men.  He  tost  his 
boat,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  hia  explora- 
tions within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  He 
mftde,  however,  an  important  discovery — some 
trace*  of  the  expedition  under  Frobiaher,  800 
years  before.  On  Sept.  80  Hall  retorned.  In 
1864  he  ag«n  sailed  for  the  arctic  countries, 
landing,  with  only  two  Esquimanx  as  compan- 
ions, on  the  coast  of  Hndson  bay.  He  pene- 
trated to  the  north  aa  far  as  Fury  and  Hecla 
strait,  journeyed  into  King  William  land,  and 
met  witii  much  snoceo.  Besides bringinghome 
many  actual  relics  of  Franklin's  party,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  snch  exact  information 
from  the  Esquimanx  at  varions  points  as  led 
him  to  anppose  that  Franklin  had  actually  ao- 
complisbed  the  disoovery  of  the  oorthwest 
passage  before  his  vessels,  then  in  winter  quar- 
ters (at  O'Reilly  Island,  Capt.  Hall  believes), 
were  abuidoned  by  their  crews.  Hall  seems 
to  have  finally  established,  by  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  tribes  he  visited,  the  troth  of  the 
Eaqnimaui  story  that  Franklin's  men  died  of 
starvation  in  King  WiUiam  land.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  finding  any  records  of  the 
expedition.  Aft^rspendingfivesnccessiveyears 
among  the  Esquimaux,  passing  mnch  of  the 
time  near  Repulse  bay,  and  after  acquiring  a 
thorongh  knowledge  of  their  langnage  and  cus- 
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toma,  Capt  Hall  returned  in  September,  1SS9, 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  the  organizatioD  of  a  new  expedition. — A 
German  arotjo  expedition,  oi^anized  b^  Dr. 
PetermaDu  of  Gotha,  and  placed  nnder  the 
command  of  Capt.  Koldewey,  left  Bremen  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  in  the  Greenland,  a  voasel 
of  80  tons  burden.  Leaving  Bergen,  Norway, 
in  May,  Koldewey  HQceeeoed  ia  reaching  a 
point  Id  lat.  81°  6'  N.,  Ion.  16°  W.  He  returned 
m  October  to  Bremen.  In  186B  tlie  Swedish 
government  also  aent  out  an  expedition,  which 
Bailed  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen,  but  with- 
out any  noteworthy  diacoveriea. — la  1869  Dr. 
Hayes  visited  Upernavik  to  make  preparations 
for  the  expedition  he  hod  not  ceased  to  plan ; 
he  then  hoped  to  nodertake  it  during  the  year 
1870.  In  a  amall  steamer,  the  Panther,  Dr. 
Hayes  and  hia  party  made  a  short  voyage  about 
the  arctjo  seas,  but  did  not  prosecnte  any  ex- 
tensive explorations. — On  June  IS,  1869,  an- 
other German  expedition  left  Bremen ;  tlie 
veseela  were  the  Germania,  nnder  Capt.  Hege- 
mann,  and  the  Ha&sa,  nnder  Capt.  Koldewey. 
Tbrongh  a  mistake  in  the  reading  of  signals, 
the  two  vessels  parted  in  Jnly,  tlie  Germania 
following  the  £.  coast  of  Greenland,  and  win- 
tering in  Sabine  bay^  while  the  Hanaa  was 
wreoEed  in  October  among  the  ioo  along  the 
ahore.  Her  crew  took  refnge  on  a  field  of 
moving  ice,  which,  aa  it  floated  southward, 
gradually  diminished,  nntil,  after  it  bad  become 
a  mere  rail,  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  their 
three  boats,  by  means  of  which  they  finally 
reached  Friedrichathal,  near  Oape  Farewell. 
They  reached  home  in  the  anmmer  of  18T0. 
Meanwhile  the  Germania  had  endeavored,  bat 
withont  aacceas,  to  reach  high  latitudes  by  fol- 
lowing the  £.  coast  of  Greenland ;  and  in  the 
antumn  she  also  retomed  to  Bremen.  Though 
the  voyage  contributed  much  to  scientific 
knowledge,  no  new  discoveriea  of  importance 
were  made  by  either  of  the  crews.  Several 
other  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  1809,  but  they  accomplished 
little  beyond  scientific  reaearch,  conducted  in 
regiona  already  known. — Sciil  less  was  done  in 
18T0.  Capt.  Sberard  Osbom,  of  the  British 
navy,  had  for  several  years  nrged  a  new  ex- 
pedition by  way  of  Smith  aound  in  search  of 
the  open  polar  sea,  but  his  views  were  not 
sustained  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  he 
failed  to  secure  aid  from  the  govemtnent.  A 
French  scheme  for  arotio  exploration  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  war  witb  Ger- 
many.— In  18T1  several  arotio  voyages  were 
began.  In  tlie  anmmer  James  Lamont,  an 
Englishman,  aailed  to  the  eastward  of  Green- 
land, but  made  no  Dew  discoveries.  In  June 
the  Aastrion  lieutenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht, 
in  a  small  Norwegian  sailing  vessel,  sailed  from 
TromsO,  Norway,  into  the  Arctic  aea  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembia,  where  they  succeeded 
in  discovering  an  open  ocean  in  which  naviga- 
tion was  only  impeded  by  very  light  and  scat- 
tered ice.   In  October  they  returned  to  TromsC, 
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having  penetrated  to  lat.  76°  41'  N.  Dr.  Petcr- 
mann,  the  German  geographer,  looks  upon  tlie 
discoveries  made  by  this  anpretending  expedi- 
tion as  most  important,  as  he  believes  that 
Payer  and  Weyprecht  actnally  peneti'ated  into 
the  open  polar  sea,  and  found  the  entrance  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  water  paeaage  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pole.  Their  discoveriea 
seem  also  to  confirm  tne  theory  originally  ad- 
vanced by  Capt.  Siloa  Bent  of  the  U.  B.  navy, 
that  the  pole  can  best  be  reached  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream  northward  be- 
tween Spitzbei^en  and  Nova  Zembia;  it  is 
clMmed  by  the  supporters  of  this  theory  that 
the  warmer  water  of  the  great  current  not  only 
keeps  the  northern  channel  free  from  ice  at  this 
point,  but  is  the  canae  of  the  open  polar  sea. 
An  expedition  fitted  ont  by  A.  Rosenthal  of  Bre- 
merhaven  began  in  1871  the  esploratioii  of  the 
ocean  N.  of  Siberia.  The  Norwegian  captains 
Tobieeen  and  Mack  confirmed  the  discovery  of 
Payer  and  Weyprecht  Another  Norwegian, 
Capt.  Carlaen,  discovered  tlie  remains  of  the 
winter  quarters  established  £70  years  oefore  at 
the  N.  E.  end  of  Nova  Zembia  by  the  Dutch 
captain  Barentz.  Ulve  and  Smyth  sailed  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen  and  fonnd  open  water 
even  in  lat.  80°  27'.  Finally,  Capt  Hall  or- 
ganized at  last,  with  the  ^d  of  congresa,  hia 
long  denred  American  expedition  toward  Uie 
pole ;  and  on  June  29  hesailed  frxim  New  York 
with  a  well  selected  corps  of  asuatants  and 
orew,  In  the  wooden  steamer  Polaris,  of  oboot 
400  tons.  For  nearly  two  years  no  important 
Dews  was  received  from  the  explorers.  On 
April  39,  1878,  the  Britiah  steamship  Tigresa 
atmok  an  ioe  floe  in  lat.  53°  85'  N.,  Ion.  8C' 
W.  On  this  floe  were  found  Capt.  Tyaon,  one 
of  Hall's  oScera,  and  18  others,  who  had  been 
166  days  on  the  ice,  and  drifted  about  3,000 
miles.  They  reported  that  on  Dot.  IS,  1873, 
the  Polaris  being  fast  in  the  ice  about  lat.  77° 
80'.  and  leaking  badly,  they  had  been  ordered 
to  land  provisions ;  and  that  while  to  en^gad 
the  fioe  broke  up,  and  they  were  sep^ated 
from  the  ship  and  rapidly  drifted  soothward, 
without  seeing  her  again.  Their  report  gava 
the  following  details  of  the  expedition.  Oopt. 
Hall  sailed  np  Kennedy  channel  and  through 
a  strait  which  he  named  Robeson,  and  OS 
Ang.  S4,  1871,  reached  lat  83°  16'  N.  It 
being  deemed  prudent  to  fall  back,  the  ?<>• 
laris  was  taken  on  Sept.  B  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Thank  God  bay,  lat  81°  88'  N.  On 
OoL  10  Capt.  Hall  started  on  a  sledge  expfr- 
dition,  but  did  not  go  beyond  lat.  82°.  Oa 
hia  return  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
on  Nov.  8.  The  command  then  devolved  on 
Capt.  Buddington,  who  resolved  to  retam,  and 
on  Aug.  12,  1873,  the  Poloria  waa  tnmed 
southward.  Sbe  drifted  into  Baffin  bay,  where 
Tyson  left  her.     (See  supplement.) 

ABCrntES  (Gr.  ipKro(,  bear,  and  olpet,  guard, 
or  oip6.  tail),  formerly  a  constellation  near  the 
GreatBeor.  Laterthename wasconfined tothe 
largest  starintbeconstellation,  which  waa  after- 
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wftrd  called  BoOtea.  It  is  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
oitnde,  and  was  at  one  time  erroneoosl;  believ- 
ed to  be  tbe  star  nesrost  to  oar  system. 
IBCDUL,  a  village  of  France,  department  of 

Seine,  on  the  BiSvre,  8|  m,  S,  of  Paris;  pop. 
in  18S6,  5,034.  It  is  celebrated  for  an  aqoe- 
dnct  consttacted  there  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Julian  daring  hU  abode  in  Paris,  to  convey  wa- 
ter from  the  Bi^vre  to  his  palace.  Remains  of 
this  are  stiU  seen  near  tlie  modem  aqueduct, 
oonstnioted  by  Maria  do'  Medici  in  1618,  to 
bring  water  to  sappiy  the  gardens  and  Uie 
palaoe  of  the  Loxembonrg  and  the  fountains  of 
Paris.  Arcneil  was  for  a  long  time  tJie  red- 
dence  of  the  chemist  Berthollet,  whose  friends, 
meeting  here  for  soientifio  study  under  the  name 
(rf  toeiiU  (TAreueil,  published  several  voluues 
of  memoin.  The  bouse  of  Berthollet  is  now 
a  college  of  that  brsnch  of  the  Dominioan  order 
founded  by  Laoordaire. 

IKGT,  GrcBo  of,  a  vast  and  beautiful  sta- 
laotitic  cavern,  whioh  consists  of  many  com- 
Dartmeots,  near  Vermenton,  department  of 
Yonne,  in  France,  12  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Anzerre. 
The  bill  in  whieh  this  remarkable  cavern  exists 
stretches  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Cure. 
One  of  the  compartments  of  the  grotto  is  1,200 
feet  long,  86  high,  and  40  wide.  In  the  first 
two  oompartmente  are  found  large  hlooks  of 
stone,  and  in  the  second  compartment  is  a 
spring  of  good  water.  In  the  other  chambers 
stalactites  bang  from  the  roo^  while  etolag- 
mites  rise  colnmn-like  from  the  groand.  The 
caverns  are  supposed  to  have  been  qnarries 
in  former  times,  bnt  have  been  abandoned  so 
long  that  every  trace  of  humui  labor  is  obliter- 
ated. It  is  said  that  the  stone  with  which  the 
oatbedral  of  Anzerre  woe  built  was  taken  from 
the  grotto  of  Arcy. 

iRDlBIL,  irdeUI,  or  ErdeUI,  a  town  of  Per- 
da,  is  tbe  province  of  Azerbijan,  110  m.  £.  of 
Tabriz,  and  80  m.  W.  of  the  Caspian,  sitnsted 
6,000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sa- 
valan  monntains ;  pop.  about  4,000.  A  fine  and 
fertile  situaUon  has  made  it  a  favorite  resort 
of  Perwan  princes.  Abbas  Mirza  had  a  fort 
built  there  as  a  protection  against  the  Rosdans, 
who  were  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the 
town  during  the  war  of  1836-'8.  It  was 
flourishing  in  former  centuries  under  tbe  Sof- 
fites,  whose  founder  as  well  as  the  first  ehoh 
of  Uiat  dynasty  are  buried  here  in  a  beantifiil 
mausoleum  which  is  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
town  bos  been  devastated  by  earthquakes  and 
is  in  decay,  though  still  retaining  some  oom- 
mercial  importance. 

ABD£gBI^  a  8.  E.  department  of  France, 
boanded  £.  by  the  BbAne;  area,  2,134  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  880,2T7.  The  river  Arddche,  from 
which  it  has  its  name,  rises  near  its  centre 
and  flows  S.  S.  E.  to  the  RhAne.  The  Loire 
has  its  sonrce  near  that  of  the  Ard6che,  and 
flows  in  the  oppodte  direction.  A  large  portion 
of  the  snr&ce  is  occnpied  by  branches  of  the 
CAvennes  momitains.  The  department  is  rich  in 
iron  and  cool,  but  deficient  in  agriooltar^  pro- 
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dncta,  though  potatoes  are  largely  raised,  cbest- 
Dute  are  plentifnl  in  the  foresta,  and  the  pas- 
turage is  fine.  Wine,  ^k,  and  wool  are  among 
the  prinoipai  exports,  as  well  as  various  mann- 
factored  goods,  including  &mous  stationery. 
Privas  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  chief  towns 
are  Annonay  and  Anbenaa.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of 
Privas,  I«rgentidre,  and  Toumon. 

IBBEinfES,  a  N.  £.  department  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Belgium;  area,  3,021  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  820,217.  The  forest  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, an  elevated  wooded  tract,  from  which 
it  is  named,  begins  in  its  N.  part,  thence  spread- 
ing In  varioui  branches,  but  chiefly  along  the 
Mease  and  Sombre,  over  the  Belgian  provinces 
of  Namar,  Hunanlt,  and  Liige,  and  over  Lux- 
emburg. Tbe  deportment  is  also  traversed, 
mainly  in  the  east  and  centre,  by  ridges  and  ofi*- 
shoots  of  the  Argonnes.  The  principal  rivers 
sre  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne.  Tbe  valley  of  Uie 
latter  is  remarkable  for  its  large  crops,  and  there 
are  other  very  fertile  valleys.  Among  the  sheep 
are  several  long-wooled  and  merino  breeds ; 
the  horses  are  fine,  and  gome  abounds.  There 
are  iron,  lead,  calamine,  and  coal  mines,  and 
important  slate  and  marble  quarries.  NsUs  and 
other  iron  warea,  earthenware,  glass,  leather, 
woollens,  flreorms,  snd  other  articles  are  man- 
ufactured. Timber  is  the  tnel  used  in  the  iron 
and  copper  works,  besides  being  exported. 
The  capital  is  M^ziires.  Sedan  is  the  chief 
plaoe  for  the  manofactare  of  clotii,  and  Oharle' 
ville  for  the  iron  trade.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  HSzi^s, 
Rocroy,  Rethet,  Yonriers,  and  Sedan. 

iUliSHIl,  IrdtUr,  or  Irtuwns,  Bategia, 
founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sossan- 
ides  m  A.  D.  £26,  died  about  240.  According 
to  a  critical  opinion  not  folly  established,  he 
was  tbe  son  of  Babek,  son  of  Sassan,  a  shepherd, 
who  cMmed  descent  from  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings ;  and  the  son  gradaally  giuned  an 
importance  which  brought  upon  him  tbe  enmity 
of  Artaban,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. Ardeshir  then  announced  hisintention  to 
recover  the  throne  of  bis  snaestors  and  to  exter- 
minate the  Arsacide  asnrpers.  He  gave  battle 
to  Artaban,  whom  he  vanquished  and  pnt  to 
death,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclumed 
tkahan  ikah,  "king  of  kings."  He  rapidly  re- 
covered the  provinces  constituting  the  old  Per- 
uan  empire,  and  even  extended  its  limits.  A  war 
with  the  Romans  was  of  short  darstinn.  During 
the  years  of  profound  repose  which  marked  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  cnltivated  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  as  a  jurist  and  legislator  showed 
remarkable  capacity.  His  principal  achieve- 
ment at  home  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure 
Zoroastrian  religion. 

iBDm,  Lslgl,  an  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Crosceuldno  in  Piedmont,  July 
23,  1822.  He  received  bis  musical  edacation 
in  the  conservatory  at  Milan,  and  first  made 
himself  known  in  public  concerts  as  a  violin- 
ist in  1B89.     In  1841  his  opera  /  Briganti 
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was  prodnced  at  Milan.  Tn  I3SI  he  vidtod 
Havana  and  the  United  States,  and  wsb  for 
aever^  seasons  conductor  at  the  Italian  opera 
hoosea  in  New  York.  While  in  that  eit;  he  com- 
posed an  opera  entitled  La  Spia,  the  plot  of 
which  waa  based  upon  incidents  in  Cooper's 
novel  "  The  Spy."  To  identity  itas  an  Ameri- 
can work,  "  Ilsil  Colnmbia  "  was  introdnced  as 
the  finale.  The  opera  was  brought  out  at  the 
New  York  aoodem;  of  mnaic  March  24,  18Gtt, 
bat  itfl  merits  did  not  entitle  it  to  any  great 
anccesa.  Shortly  after  this  prodaction  Arditi 
wentto  London,  where  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  opera  at  her  m^esty's  theatre.  Uis  songs 
have  met  with  a  greater  popularity  than  his 
more  ambitious  composltiona. 

IRE  (from  Lst.  area,  a  broad  piece  of  level 
ground),  the  unit  of  surface  in  the  French  sys- 
tem of  measures,  equivalent  to  a  square  d£ca- 
m^tre,  or  1,0T6'44  English  square  feet  Ports 
of  BO  are  are  expressed  by  Xiatin  preflxea,  de- 
clare, centlare,  &c.,  signifying  one  tenth,  one 
hnndredtb,  Sec,  of  an  are.  Mnftiples  of  an  are 
have  Greek  prefixes,  d^care,  hectare,  &o.,  sig- 
nifying ten,  one  hundred,  &c.,  ares, 

iEENDUi,  a  town  of  8.  E.  Norway,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  provioce  and  40 
m.  N.  E.  of  Christianaaud ;  pop.  in  1665,  7,181. 
It  is  built  on  piles  and  islands,  and  has  been 
called  "  Little  Venice  "  on  account  of  its  canals 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  harbor  is 
protected  by  the  opposite  island  of  TromO, 
and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

IREOLAft  USSCe.    See  Cbllulab  Tissra. 

IREOHETEB.    See  Htdboubtbb. 

ABE0PiGD8,  the  hill  (Gr.  niyoi)  of  Ares  or 
Uars,  ft  craggy  eminence  in  ancient  Athens, 
not  tax  from  the  Acropolis,  fkmous  as  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  comioil  or  court  of  the 
same  name  held  its  sittings.  This  body  was, 
above  all  umilar  courts  of  Greece,  distinguished 
by  its  greot  antiquity  and  high  character.  Its 
origin  is  carried  back  by  ancient  writers  aa  for 
as  the  time  of  Cecrops ;  but  Solon  is  snpposed 
to  have  framed,  or  at  leaet  greatly  modified,  the 
bistorieal  constitution  of  tlie  Areopagus,  and  to 
have  extended  its  functions,  so  that  from  being 
merely  a  criminal  tribunal,  ita  jurisdiction 
reached  the  general  morals  of  society  and  the 
political  affairs  of  the  state — touched  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  concerned  the  public 
weal.  It  is  not  known  of  how  many  members 
the  Areopagus  was  composed,  and  possibly  the 
number  was  unlimited,  the  members  serving 
for  life,  and  consisting  of  ex-archons  of  un- 
spotted character.  Pericles  is  said  to  have  de- 
prived it  of  a  portion  of  its  prerogatives,  and 
later  its  members  were  made  respousible  to  the 
people.  Its  fame  was  alive  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, and  even  os  late  as  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sins.  In  the  records  of  Christ«nanm  the  bill  of 
Uars  is  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  apos- 
tle Paul  commenced  the  delivery  of  a  discourse, 
the  oatline  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  hook 
of  Acts.  There  is  no  intimation  that  Paul  was 
brought  before  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 
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IBEQinPA.  I.  A  8.  department  of  Pern, 
bonnd^  B.  W.  by  the  Pacific ;  area,  about 
4S,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  200,000.  It  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Areqnipa,  lalay. 
Castella,  Camana,  Union,  Condesuyos,  ana 
Cailioma-  Tlie  eastern  section  is  a  high  table 
land  belonging  to  the  Andes  region ;  the  rest 
lies  between  the  main  range  of  the  Ancles 
and  the  Pacific.  The  mountains  are  for  the 
most  part  oovereii  with  pierpetual  snow,  from 
which  rises  the  volcano  of  Misti  or  Areqoips 
to  a  height  of  about  20,000  ft.  The  west- 
ern section  is  very  fertile,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Ooofia,  Comani,  and  other  rivers,  all 
of  which  fiow  to  the  Pacific.  By  reason  of 
the  diversity  of  elevation,  almost  every  knowq 
vegetable    product    of  the    earth    is    ruaed. 


made,  and  the  -frnit^  of  the 
have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  gardoi  of 
Peru.  The  western  portion  is  covered  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goata,  while  the  monntaiiis 
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and  plateaux  abonnd  with  llamas,  alpacu,  gna- 
nocos,  vicunas,  and  other  wool-beajing  quad- 
rupeds. Silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  sulphnr,  rock 
crystal,  and  coal  are  found.  Earthquakes  are 
very  fl^uent  and  disastrous,  and  are  invariably 
acoompsnied  by  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  o( 
Mistt,  Ornate,  Tutupaca,  and  Ubinos.  IL  A 
town,  ospital  of  the  preceding  department,  ■!• 
nated  7,860  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Chili,  40  ra,  from  the  coast,  in  lat.  19°  30'  8^ 
Ion.  72°  20'  W.,  480  ra.  S.  W.  of  Lima,  m  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  district  and  near  several  gold 
and  silver  mines;  pop.  about  8S,000.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  huiit  towns  in  South  Amerioa, 
having  a  cathedral  and  several  other  chnrchea, 
S  convents,  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  housee  ot 
stone  solidly  constructed  and  vaulted;  bat  it 
was  almost  whollv  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  Ang.  13-15,  !8tl8,  m  which  nearly  every 
house  waa  levdled  with  the  gronnd  and  SOO 
persons  were  killed.    A  aimilar  disaster  luwl 
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bappened  to  the  city  on  four  previoos  ocea- 
eioDS.  Its  ancieot  site  waa  two  leagaea  £.  of 
the  pKwnt  one;  the  removal  waa  made  after 
Areqaipa  had  been  newly  baried  in  ashes  from 
die  TdoBUO  of  Hisd  in  the  16th  oantary. 

1BE8.    Bee  Mabb. 

MEEtSI^  a  Greek  phydciao  of  Cappado- 
eia,  flooriahed  about  A.  D,  100.  His  contem- 
poraries rank  him  next  t«  Hippocrates.  He 
wrote  a  oomprehenaive  treatise,  in  ei^t  booka, 
on  acate  and  chronic  diseases,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  was  pabliahed  b;  Wigan  (Oxford, 
1728)  and  by  Kchn  (Leipsic,  1828). 

IKETanSA,  a  fountain  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
pa,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Syra- 
onae,  in  Sicily.  The  anoients  sappoaed  its 
waters  to  be  united  with  those  of  the  river  Al- 
pheoB  in  Peloponnesus.  The  naiad  of  the  foun- 
tain was  the  nereid  Arethusa.  {See  Alphrvs.) 
— Another  Arethnsa  was  one  of  the  HesperidM, 
the  ffoardians  of  the  golden  applee,  to  obtun 
whioh  was  one  of  the  12  labors  of  Hercules. 

IBKTDIO.  L  Ciite,  or  GiU*  d'lrezM,  a  Bene- 
diotine  monk,  bom  at  Arezzo  near  the  end  of 
the  lOth  oentnry.  He  early  oooupied  himself 
is  devising  new  methods  of  writing  and  teach- 
ing music.  Instead  of  a  group  of  tetrachords 
Uke  the  Qreek  method,  or  of  heptachords  such 
as  Gre^y  adopted,  he  proposed  a  new  system, 
COQuatmg  of  hexoehords.  The  six  sjllables  by 
which  he  dedgnated  his  notes  were  saggested 
to  htm,  it  is  said,  by  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John: 


SOLn  poUuU      Z.fbU  n 

To  the  seventh  note,  ai,  he  gave  no  name,  and 
for  ft  long  lime  it  continued  to  be  called  b. 
Gaido's  new  method  of  solmization  attracted 
mach  attention.  Whereas  ten  years  had  been 
required  to  learn  to  read  music,  a  chant  oonld 
be  mastered  by  this  method  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  year  sufficed  to  make  a  skilfal  singer.  Pope 
Jolm  XVIII.  {1024-'Ba)  invited  Guido  to  his 
court  and  waa  greatly  pleased  with  bis  plan. 
Gnido  not  only  facilitated  the  reading  of  music, 
bnt  Amplified  the  manner  of  writing  it  Since 
St.  Gregory,  attempts  had  been  made  to  im- 

Iirove  musical  notation.  Already  the  aeven 
ettars,  formerly  written  on  one  line,  were 
plaoed  on  parallel  lines,  to  indicate  the  rimng 
and  falling  of  the  voice.  Gnido,  instead  of  re- 
pea6ng  the  letter,  wrote  it  at  the  beginning  of 
tJie  line,  and  eadi  time  it  occurred  marked  a 
point  on  the  line.  He  ended  by  placing  the 
pmntfl  within  the  lines,  thug  rendering  the 
written  composition  more  compact  Gnido  has 
tlie  fame  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
goanit.  n>  See  Bsitni,  Leonardo.  in>  Pletre^ 
an  Italian  writer,  bom  in  Arezzo  in  1492,  died 
in  Venice  in  1S5T.  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
a  gentleman  named  Luigi  Bocci,  and  was 
brooght  up  b;  his  mother,  Tita.  While  still 
Yery  yonng  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
dty  on  account  of  having  written  a  sonnet 
^unst  indnlgences,  and  went  to  Pemgia,  where 
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for  a  long  time  he  supported  himself  as  a  book- 
binder. Thence  he  went  on  foot  to  Home,  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  service  of  Fopes 
Leo  X.  and  Olem'ent  VII.;  but,  having  com- 
posed IS  sonnets  for  as  many  licentious  designs 
of  Ginlio  Romano,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Arezzo  (1624),  and  soon  afterward  to  the  court 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  At  length  he  retomed 
te  Rome,  where  he  made  love  to  a  cook,  and 
composed  a  sonnet  in  her  praise.  A  Bolognese 
gentleman,  Achille  della  Volta,  was  a  rival  lover, 
and  finding  Aretino  one  day  alone,  stabbed  him 
five  times  in  the  breast  and  maimed  his  hands 
(1526).  Displeased  with  the  repeal  of  the  pope 
to  punish  his  assailant,  Aretino  sought  once 
more  the  court  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  This 
prince  having  been  killed  in  battle  in  1626, 
Aretino  resolved  to  have  no  more  protectors, 
but  to  support  himself  by  his  pen.  With  this 
view  he  went  to  Venice  in  1627,  where  he 
chiefly  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  becoming  re- 
conciled with  the  pope  in  1630.  His  end  was 
peculiar.  Having  Jieard  of  some  excesses  of 
tiis  sisters,  he  found  them  so  comical  that  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chiur  laughing,  fall 
over  backward,  and  was  killed. 

AEEZZO.  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  in  Tnacany; 
area,  1,278  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  289,901.  It  ie 
watered  by  the  Arno,  and  includes  the  valley 
of  the  Obiano,  20  m.  long,  formerly  a  vast  and 
pestilential  marsh,  but  whiich  has  been  drained 
within  the  last  century  and  converted  into 
about  40  sq,  iQ.  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  Italy 
and  perhaps  of  Europe.  Arezzo  is  famons  for 
its  wines,  com,  oil,  and  fruits.  Among  t^e 
towns  of  this  province  are  Cortona  and  Monte- 
pniciano.  IL  A  city  (ano.  Amtium  or  At«- 
tium),  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  ralley,  near  the  conflnence  of 
the  Chiana  and  Amo,  about  SB  m.  S.  £.  of 
Florence;  pop.  88,907.  In  antiquity  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  states- of  Etmria.  Its 
extensive  waHs  are  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  aiA 
were  of  importAnee  to  the  Romans  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  terra-cotta  vases,  ranked  by 
Pliny  with  those  of  Samoa  and  Saguntum. 
During  the  contest  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ohibel- 
lines,  Arezzo,  then  a  very  populous  city,  fought 
against  Florence,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
yield.  Among  tiie  public  buildings  are  thrf 
magnificent  Loggie,  by  Vasari,  the  cathedral 
and  several  beantiful  churches,  the  Museo  Bac- 
oi,  and  the  Palazzo  Publico,  which  has  upon 
its  front  a  cnrione  series  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Bucceanve  podestas,  amounting  to 
several  htmdreds.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  a 
number  of  distingnished  men,  hence  known 
by  the  surname  al  Aretino,  as  weU  aa  of  Pe- 
trarch, Vasari,  and  others. 

IKGmS,  Maak    See  Amibh. 

IRCIU.    See  Shbep. 

IKfiAlii,  SmbocI,  one  of  the  early  adventurers 
to  Virginia,  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1672, 
died  in  1689.  His  first  public  exploit  waa  the 
abdacdon  of  Pocahontas,  in  1612,  froii  the 
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oftre  of  a  chief  who  had  been  intrasted  hf  Pow- 
hatan with  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  but  who 
anrrendered  her  for  the  bribe  of  a  brass  kettle. 
Taking  her  to  Jamestown,  he  gare  her  to  the 

Savemor,  Lord  Delaware.  In  1617  heheoame 
epnt;  governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  office  he 
demeaned  himself  so  tjriuinicall;  that  he  was 
recaUed  in  leiB,  retaming  to  England  with 
immense  wealth.  Under  the  goTemorship  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  he  commanded  an  expedition 
which  sailed  in  ISIS  to  Fort  Royal  in  Nova 
Sootia,  which  place  he  reduced  and  plnudered, 
driving  the  French  colonists  into  the  woods. 
He  also  destroyed  the  French  settlement  of 
Bt.  Saviour  on  Mount  Desert  island.  It  has 
been  stated  that  on  hie  retam  to  Yii^nia 
he  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and 
summoned  the  Hollanders  to  surrender  their 
territory  on  the  ground  that  Henry  Hnd- 
son,  its  dJjKoverer,  was  an  Englishman;  but 
Brodhead,  in  his  "History  of  New  York,"  ar- 
rives at  tho  conclusion  that  the  whole  storj  ia 
&bulou5.  After  tlie  death  of  Lord  Delaware, 
Argall  took  charge  of  his  estate,  and  letters  of 
Lad;  Delaware  now  in  eiigtence  accuse  him 
of  the  most  flagrant  peculation. 

ABGIXAIfDEE,  Friedrtch  WHhriM  i^ut,  & 
German  astronomer,  bora  in  Uemel,  Muvh  28, 
1799,  died  in  Bonn,  Feb.  19,  1876.  He  attend- 
ed the  nniversity  of  KOnigsherg,  and  at  first 
devoted  himself  to  policioal  science.  His  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  astronomy  by  the  lectures 
of  Besse!,  and  in  1621  he  became  his  assistant 
in  the  observatory.  In  1822  be  was  appointed 
an  instructor  in  the  universitj.  In  tne  same 
year  he  published  bis  Ohtertuehitngeit  itier  die 
Bakn  de»  groeten  Kometen  von  1611,  establish- 
ing the  length  of  the  comet's  period  as  2,840 
years.  In  1833  he  was  made  chief  of  a  new 
observatory  at  Abo,  where  he  passed  several 
years,  publishing  in  1830  and  1832  the  resnlte 
of  his  observations  in  S80  dilferent  oases  {Ohter- 
vationei  AitroTuimiem  Aboafaxtm,  S  vols,,  Hel- 
nn^rs),  and  in  188G  the  determination  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars  he  had  observed  {DLZ 
SUllaram  Fixarutn  Ptnittona  Media).  In 
1837  appeared  hia  great  work,  Ueber  die  eigeue 
Bvaegung  dee  SonnentytterTu  (Bt.  Peterabnrg), 
in  which  he  proved  the  tmth  of  Herschel's 
theor;  concerning  the  independent  movement 
'of  the  solar  system.  In  ]  8S2  he  hod  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  the  Dniversity  of  Hel- 
flingfors,  and  after  superintending  the  building 
of  an  observatory,  which  was  completed  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  last-mentioned 
work,  he  aeceptsd  a  professorship  at  Bonn. 
Here  also  he  took  charge  of  the  building  of  a 
new  observatory,  and  completed  it  in  184S. 
Ue  published  in  1846  Durckimatening  da 
ndrdliehen  HimmeU  zwieeken  4C°  and  80°  nJ)rd- 
liehtr  BreiU  (Bonn).  His  other  noteworthy 
works  are :  Kent  Uranographie  (Berlin,  1848) ; 
Atlat  dee  ndrdlichen  geetimten  Himmeh  (Bonn, 
1857);  and  a  catalogue  of  more  than  216,000 
stars,  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volnmes 
of  the  Aitr<momiicke  Beohacktungen  atif  der 
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Stemvarte  tu  Sonn.  He  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  institute  in  1850.  For  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death  he  devoted  himsdt 
to  observations  of  variable  stars, 

1S6ENB,  Jeu  Biptliti  de  Beyer,  marqiiis  d',  a 
French  writer,  bom  in  Aix,  June  24, 1704,  died 
inTonlon,  Junell,1771.  He  entered  the  army, 
but  in  consequence  of  an  escapade  with  an 
actress  his  relatives  procured  his  appointment 
OS  secretary  of  legation  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Constandnople.  On  his  return  A-oni  Turkey 
he  sffun  joined  the  army ;  but  during  the  sege 
of  Kehl  he  was  wounded,  and  soon  aflern  Mi 
from  his  horse  disabled  liiin  for  military  service. 
As  his  father  had  disinherited  him,*he  took  to 
literature  to  support  himself;  and  avvling 
himself  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Holland, 
he  published  there  his  Lettra  jviret,  Lettre* 
ehinoieet,  and  Lettret  edbali*t%queM,  eacb  in 
several  volnmea  These  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crown  prince  of  Prusna,  the  fotore 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  wished  him  to  coma 
to  Berlin;  but  D'Argens  would  not  go,  be- 
cause, aa  he  wrote  in  apology,  he  was  afraid 
that  his  tall  figure  would  tempt  Xing  Frederick 
William  to  enroll  him  in  his  army.  However, 
after  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  marqoia 
went  to  Potsdam,  was  appointed  director  of 
fine  arts  in  the  academy  of^Berlin,  and  was  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  king  until  he  mar- 
ried an  actress  without  asking  the  royal  eon- 
sent.  He  then  returned  to  France,  where  lie 
remained  till  his  death.  His  most  important 
work  is  bis  Eittoirt  de  Tetprit  livmain. 

UGEKSON,  Veyer  d',  a  distinguished  French 
family  of  Touraine.  !•  Reai  Lnis,  marqois  d', 
bom  Oct.  18,  1094,  died  Jan.  10,  1767.  In 
1741  Louis  XV.  appointed  him  minister  of 
foreign  affura,  and  ne  held  this  office  till  1747, 
when  the  intrigues  of  Spain,  whose  policy  he 
had  frustrated  in  his  ne^tiations  with  Italy, 
brought  about  his  resignation.  From  tikat 
time  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  litera- 
ture, and  wrote,  besides  essays,  Coneiderationt 
tuT  U  gouwmement  de  la  Franee.  II.  Mm 
Ptene,  count  d',  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Aug.  18,  ies6,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  33,  1764. 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  war  de- 

Sartment  under  Louis  XV.,  and  in  this  capadty 
id  much  for  France  during  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded and  the  peace  which  followed  the  trea^ 
of  Aii-la-Chapelie,  in  1746.  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot  dedicated  to  him  their  Encyclopiedia, 
begun  during  his  ministry,  and  he  fhmished 
Voltaire  with  valuable  materials  for  his  SUeU 
de  Louie  Xi  V.  IlL  Marc  latidie  bmi  it  Pahiy, 
SOD  of  RenS  Loois,  bom  in  1723,  died  in  1787. 
He  was  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  Poland, 
and  Venice,  but,  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
Roman  mission,  he  resigned  his  public  offices 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuita.  He 
edited  40  volumes  of  the  Mibliothigve  ufii»r- 
eelle  dee  romani,  including  some  of  his  own 
novels.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  appointed  governor  of  the  arsenal, 
and  diatinguished  hims^  by  tiie  splendid  col- 
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lection  of  150,000  volomea  with  which  he  en- 
dowed its  library.  IT.  Hut  Kcaf,  grandMin  of 
RenS  Looia,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1771,  died 
there,  Aug.  2,  1S4S.  He  served  for  a  time  u 
ft^jatant  of  Oen.  Lafayette.  In  lfi09  he  be- 
oame  prefect  of  the  departmeot  of  Deuz-NSthes 
(now  prorinoe  of  Antwerp,  Belgium),  hot  relin- 
quished hie  place  on  account  of  a  diaagreement 
with  the  miniHtrf,  oaoaed  bj  D'Ai^nson's  re- 
fusal to  aeqaeeter  the  property  of  the  mayor  of 
Antwerp.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pnlrion  of  the  English  from  Walcheren.  Da- 
ring the  hundred  aa^a  he  was  a  member  of  the 
booae  of  repreaentatives  for  Belfort,  and  be- 
longed to  tne  depatation  who  besought  the 
ftUied  forc^  to  prevent  the  retam  of  the  Boor- 
bona.  He  was  reelected  u  depaty  after  the 
eeoond  restoration,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  hia  eloquent  dennnoiation  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
1830  he  reentered  the  chamber  of  deputies  as 
member  for  Strasburg,  and  created  a  great 
sensation  by  taking  his  parliamentary  oath 
with  the  words  Je  UJure,  tanf  lei  progrit  d» 
la  raium  pvili^ve.  In  May,  1832,  he  was  one 
of  Ihe  opposition  memlwrs  who  signed  the 
fkmons  Compte  rendv,  and  in  October,  1S83,  he 
signed  the  manifesto  of  the  loeUti  dei  droit* 
de  thmnme.  Be  was  one  of  the  chief  leaden 
of  the  secret  society  tharbonTierU  democra- 
tigiu,  and  was  designated  as  the  fntnre  dio- 
■  tator  of  France  in  case  of  a  revolntion, 

ABdEHTAK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dqiart- 
ment  of  Ome,  in  Normandy,  utnated  on  the 
river  Ome,  22  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Alenpon ;  pop.  in 
1866, 6,401.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hil!  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  plains ;  and  the  ramparts  and 
ditches  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
There  are  two  large  Gothic  chnrobes  and  a  col- 
lege. Formerly  the  town  was  fhmoQS  for  ita 
Iscea  (ptftnC  d'Argentan  and  point  d'Alenfon), 
bnt  the  chief  industry  consists  at  present  in 
mannbetoring  gloves,  leather,  and  embroidery, 
and  in  exporting  cattie  and  cheese. 

AKOENTEDIL,  a  town  of  France,  hi  the  de- 

Sartment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  5  m. 
'.W.ofParis;  pop. in  1888,  8,176.  Itoorries 
on  an  active  trade  in  wine  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. Amon^  the  adjoining  country  seats  is 
the  ohAteaa  du  Marais,  formerly  owned  by 
Uirabean.  The  town  originated  irom  Uie  oon- 
vent  or  priory  of  Argentenil  founded  in  the 
7tlt  century,  and  converted  by  Charlemagne 
Into  a  UDunery,  of  which  H^lolse  became  ab- 
bess, after  having  been  educated  and  taken  vows 
there.    Its  ruins  are  still  extant 

IKGENTKilL,  a  W.  conuty  of  the  provinoe 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  S.  by  the  Ottawa 
river;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  13,806. 
The  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  esceptionsJly  good 
qnality.  There  is  a  quarry  of  French  buhr- 
■tone  in  GrenviUe  township.  Capital,  Lachute. 
ABeEHTEDS  CODEX,  an  old  uncial  US.  of  the 
fonr  gospels  in  the  M<Bso-Gothic  dialect,  written 
or  stamped  in  silver  letters  (except  the  initials, 
which  are  in  gold)  on  violet-colored  vellnm. 
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It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
8th  century,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  version  made 
in  the  4th  by  Ulfilas,  the  Arian  bisht^  of  the 
Uceso-Goths.  This  codex  was  discovered  in 
the  library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Wer- 
den  in  1607,  and  after  changing  hands,  either 


Upral  for  the  conuderation  of  about  $l,2i 
Facsimile  editions  of  some  portions  of  it  have 
been  published  by  Enittel,  and  also  by  Angelo 
Mei  (ISIS).  Uei  also  discovered  some  palimp- 
sests  of  this  version  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
which  have  been  published.  These  more  reoent 
discoveries  have  aided  to  fill  the  chasms  in  the 
Araentens  Codex,  and  so  to  enhance  ita  value 
to  Biblical  Uterature. 

lEflEniNS  EEPEBUG  (La  Eepuhlita  Ar- 
ff«ntina  ;  formerly  more  commonly  called  An- 
ammxR  Ookfrdbiution),  an  independent  state 
of  South  America,  between  lat.  21°  and  41°  S., 
and  Ion.  68°  and  71°  17'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Bo- 
livia, E.  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  toe  Atlantic  ocean  and  Patago- 
nia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  liio  Ne- 
n^>,  and  W.  by  the  Andes,  separating  it  from 
Ohiti.  The  Argentines  dispute  with  Chili  the 
right  to  the  territory  S.  of  the  Rio  Negro  as  far 
as  lierra  del  Fnego,  according  to  the  ori^nal 
division  by  the  government  of  Sp^n.  The  area 
of  the  repnblio,  inclndiog  the  undisputed  por- 
tion of  the  Gran  Ohaco,  is  841,000  aq.  m.  If  to 
this  be  added  that  part  of  the  Ohaco  from  the 
Bermqo  N.  to  lat.  22°,  as  claimed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  area  wonld  be  about  1,000,000  sq. 
m.  The  14  provinces  into  which  the  country 
is  <UTided,  with  their  area  and  popnlation,  ao- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1869,  are  as  follows: 
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These  figures  show  an  increase  of  148  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  census  of  1886.  All 
the  provincial  capitals  bear  the  names  of 
their  respective  provinces  except  that  of  Entrc- 
Bios,  which  b  Concepcion  (La  Ooncepcion  del 
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Umgnay).  The  chief  towna,  with  ihdr  pop- 
nlatioa  in  18e9,  are:  Buenos  Ayree,  177,787; 
Oorrientes,  1G,670;  Concepcion,  6,G18;  Suita 
F6, 10,870;  Catwnarca,  6,718;  Mendoza,  8,184; 
La  Rioja,  4,4S9;  San  Juan,  8,368;  06rdoba, 
28  638  ■  Baa  Lnig,  8  748  ■  Santiago,  7,775 ; 
Tu  nman        4.  8     bol  a,  6    Jmuy,  3,073. 

Th  0,  added  to  the  p  o  n  lal  population,  and 
47  2  0  ab  en  a  war  make  a  total  population 
of     8  9  4  0      The  nambe    of  unmigraata  in 


1868  was  10,400;  in  18ft4,  11,683;  in  ISfiS, 
11,770;  in  1866,  18,960;  in  1867,  23,900;  in 
1868,  29,SS4;  in  1B69,  87,984;  in  1870,  39,667; 
in  1871,  over  40,000.  The  principal  oentrea 
of  immigration  are  Bnenos  Ajres,  Santa  F& 
Entre-Rios,  C6rdoba,  Corrientea,  SaJta,  ana 
San  Jaan.  The  foreign  popnlaticHi  in  the  pror- 
ince  of  Bnenos  Ajres  was  set  down  in  1869  at 
260,000,  made  ap  of  the  foJlowing  elements; 
Italiana,  70,000;  Baaqnea,  40,000;  French,  80,- 
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000;  BpukisrdB,8O,O0O;Iriflh, 80,000;  EngliBh 
and  Scotch,  10,000;  Oermaiu,  10,000 ;  other 
nalicmslitieB,  80,000.  The  nnmber  of  Italians 
■t  prawDt  in  th«  proriace  exoeeds  00,000,  up- 
ward of  40,000  of  whom  (or  about  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  popnltttiou)  are  in  the  oit;  of  Bne- 
noB  AjTM.  In  the  upper  provincee  there  are 
bat  few  fbreignera,  Entre-Bioa  alone  excepted, 
where  tbej  are  numerous  and  engaged  m  all 
bnuiohei  of  indnstr;.  In  fianta  ti  there  are 
tiiree  prosperoui  coloniee.  06rdoba  hu  per- 
hap*  1,B00  HOttlerB.  The  moat  nomerous  class  of 
fitraigners  are  Italians,  who  are  in  general  skilled 
in  the  bnildlDg  trades,  and  have  fonnd  constant 
emploTment  in  the  Tarions  splendid  buildings 
erected  of  late  years  in  Baenoa  Ajres;  manj 
of  them  are  also  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing. The  Genoese  are  chiefly  occupied  in  river 
navigatjon,  the  monopoly  of  whion  is  in  their 
hands.  Besides  tliis  advantage,  the  crews  of 
the  river  and  coasting  orafta  have  often  equal 
^larea  in  the  ventures.  The  Spaniards  present 
a  lea  striking  contrast  with  the  Argentines, 
the  Oatalans  prospering  as  wine  merohante, 
die  Andalnsians  as  ci^r  dealers  and  shop- 
keepers, while  the  Galicians  perform  the  du- 
ties of  street  porters,  night  watchmen,  and  do- 
mestioa  The  Baa^jnea,  alter  the  Italians  the 
most  numerous  foreign  commnnity,  are  most- 
ly bricklayers,  milkmen,  shepherds,  saladero 
peons,  &o.,  though  some  ore  rich  and  at  the 
head  of  lucrative  enterprises.  To  the  Irish  is 
dae  the  development  of  sheep  Guming  that  en- 
ables the  Argentine  provinces  to  rival  Austi^a 
in  the  production  of  wot^.  Uany  of  them  num- 
ber th^  acres  by  thousands,  and  their  flocks  by 
Imtdreds  of  thousands.  The  a^regate  nnmber 
of  riieep  owned  by  the  Irish  is  estimated  at 
80,000,000.  Of  the  French,  who  are  the  most 
eqaally  distribnted  in  the  provinces,  some  are 
wealthy  wine  merchants,  trading  wiUi  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  general  they  are  found  in  every 
branch  of  commerce,  especially  the  fancy  trade, 
which  they  monopolise.  They  asumilat«  more 
with  the  AiKentines  than  do  the  English  and 
Owmaoa.  The  English  and  North  Americana 
are  seldom  oocnpied  in  other  than  mercantile 
poraidta.  The  Argentines  (Argtntinot)  are  nat- 
nrally  active  and  intelligent.  The  Oaachos,  or 
horaemen  of  the  plains,  are  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  colonists,  and  many  of  them  have 
gpnina  from  the  best  fHmilies  of  the  peninsula. 
Thej  Uve  in  mde  huts  built  of  mad,  and  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  game, 
both  of  which  abound  in  the  pampas,  and  are 
taken  with  the  lata  or  the  iolM,  a  missile 
weapon  wielded  with  astounding  dexterity  by 
the  Qsaehos.  Of  the  Indians,  who  are  chiefly 
of  Araocauian  descent,  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber are  independent  and  live  in  separate  tribea, 
governed  each  by  its  cacique.  They  dwell  in 
tents  of  hides,  and  their  subsistence  consists 
mainly  of  maize,  which  they  proonre  from  the 
whites  in  exchange  for  cattle,  salL  and  blankets 
made  by  their  women,andof  thefleshof  marea, 
tb««e  animals  never  being  ridden,  bnt  wboQy 


reserved  for  food.  Some  Indians  are  employed 
as  farm  laborers.  As  early  ss  the  ISth  century 
misncms  were  established  to  the  east  of  Oor- 
rientes  by  the  Jesnits,  who  did  much  toward 
civili^ng  the  Indians;  bnt  after  the  expuMon 
of  the  order  from  South  Amerioa,  near  the 
close  of  the  ISth  century,  the  natives  rdapsed 
gradually  into  savagism.^The  coast  line  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  measures  540  m.,  is 
generally  low  and  sandy,  and  has  no  very  good 
harbors.  The  principal  port,  Bnenos  Ayres, 
on  the  Plata,  b  180  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is 
difficult  of  access  on  account  of  the  shallowneM 
of  the  river.  The  only  other  important  corta 
•re  Bosario,  on  the  same  river,  360  m.,  ana  Ban 
Nicol&s,  810  m.  from  the  sea,  and  Bahia  Blanca 
and  El  Carmen  on  the  seaboard.  The  northern 
and  Andine  provinces  are  for  tlie  most  part 
monntoinous,  being  covered  with  spnrs  diverg- 
ing from  the  Chilian  Cordillera.  There  are  no 
volcanoes  in  activity;  but  signs  exist  of  some 
extinct,  suoh  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  J^jny, 
fr(«n  which  issues  every  morning  a  spiral  ool- 
umn  of  dust  that  extends  many  milee  over  the 
conntry.  The  town  of  Oran,  in  Jqjny,  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  early  m  1872. 
Some  peaks  of  the  I>eepoblado  chain  in  Salta 
attain  a  hei^t  of  14,000  ft. ;  and  the  cnlnuna- 
ting  point  (rf  the  Aconqnya  system,  traversing 
Tucnman  and  Oatamaron,  reaches  17,000  ft.  at 
its  highest  snmroit.  The  C6rdoba  chain,  in 
the  province  of  that  name,  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  but  presents  no  lotty  peaks.  Among 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  provinces,  the 
Yerbalea  in  the  N.  £.  of  Corrientes  are  worthy 
of  mention ;  and  the  BOuthem  portion  of  Entre- 
Kos  is  bisected  by  hills  of  con»derab]e  heif^L 
With  these  exceptjona,  and  those  of  the  Volcan, 
Ventana,  and  Gnamiuf  ranges  in  the  8.  E.  of 
Bnenoa  Ayres,  tliis  country  may  be  regarded  oa 
a  vast  unbroken  plain  stretching  from  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  river 
tJmguay,  and  from  the  Bolivian  boundary  to 
the  frontier  of  Patagonia.  This  plain  may  be 
oonndered  as  forming  two  grand  regions :  one, 
fi«m  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Bio  Sulado,  com- 
prisea  the  pampas ;  the  other,  N.  of  the  Salado 
and  W.  of  the  Paraguay,  embraces  the  desert  of 
the  Qran  Chaoo,  which  extends,  with  little  in- 
terruption, far  N.  of  the  Bolivian  liraite.  The 
vast  tract  of  the  pampas,  over  800,000  sq.  m, 
in  area,  is  itself  distinguiahable  into  several 
Hnbdivitdons,  differing  in  climate  and  prodncta, 
althoQgh  under  the  same  parallel.  Proceeding 
from  Bnenos  Ayrea,  the  first  of  theee  Bub-rO' 
gions  presents  for  nearly  200  la.  an  alternate 
growth  of  clover  and  thistles ;  the  next  a  cov- 
ering of  long  grass  and  brilliant  flowers,  extend- 
ing without  a  weed  some  400  m.  further  west- 
ward ;  the  third,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes,  one  continuous  grove  of  shrubs  and 
small  evergreen  trees,  so  evenly  set  that  a 
horseman  may  gallop  at  random  between  them 
withont  inconvenience.  Change  of  season  brings 
little  variation  in  the  aspect  of  the  two  rwona 
laat  mantioned;   bnt  in  the  firat  remarkable 
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mntaldons  occar.  Boring  tha  winter  montbB 
tiie  thUtlee  and  cloter  are  exceedingly  rich  md 
strong,  and  herds  of  wild  cattle  are  seen  brows- 
ing in  every  direction.  On  the  approach  of 
Siring  the  clover  disappears,  and  nothing  is 
iBtinguishable  save  an  tromense  forest  of  giant 
thiettes,  tall  enough  to  oltnoBt  totally  obstruct 
the  view,  end  so  closely  set  and  bo  atrong  as  to 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  In  gammer  the 
thistles  ^ve  place  to  a  new  and  Inzoriont 
growth  of  clover.  Tlie  Gran  Chaco  is  a  vast 
and  for  the  most  part  aaexplored  t«rptory,  the 
interior  of  which  is  eicluaiTely  inhabited  b; 
fire  noroadic  tribes,  distinct  in  langnage,  but 
dmilar  in  phydcal  appearance.  The  sonthem 
portion  forms  an  immense  desert  interspersed 
with  sand  pools ;  the  eastern,  extensive  plsins 
and  marshes,  with  here  and  there  tracts  en- 
tirely inundated,  while  the  natural  features  of 
the  northern  part  are  plains  of  magnificent 
pasture,  dense  forests  of  osefol  timber,  and  nn- 
merouB  rivers  and  lagoons.  Some  colonies  have 
been  fonnded  of  late  years  and  bid  fair  to  pros- 

K:  The  government  offers  liberal  grants  of 
d  to  settlers.— The  Rio  de  la  Plato,  with  the 
immense  streams  which  forro  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  longest,  rivers 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  traveller  con 
take  steamer  at  Montevideo  and  ascend  with- 
out intermption  to  Cuyab&,  in  Matto  Qrasso, 
over  3,000  m.  But  it  is  itself  rather  a  vast  estu- 
ary collecting  the  waters  of  large  rivers,  and 
ponring  into  the  Atlantic  an  immense  and  tnr- 
bid  flood,  which  is  perceptible  more  than  lOD 
m.  to  seaward,  and  prodnoes  a  powerful  car- 
rent  amid  tbe  waters  of  the  ocean  to  a  distance 
of  200  m.  The  depth  of  the  Plata  is  nowise 
proportionate  to  its  width.  At  Montevideo, 
where  the  width  is  T5  m.,  a  series  of  sand  banks 
narrow  the  obannels  and  render  them  of  diffi- 
cult navigation ; .  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
the  shores  are  2S  m.  apart,  even  vessels  of 
medium  draft  have  te  anchor  6  and  sometimes 
8  or  0  m.  from  land.  Up  to  1606  passengers 
and  gooda  were  bronght  ashore  in  carts  mount- 
ed on  hoge  wheels,  taat  went  oat  to  meet  the 
boats  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  cables' 
length  from  the  water's  edge.  In  that  year 
two  handsome  piers  1,800  and  1,9B0  ft  iu 
length  were  constructed  of  wood  and  iron ; 
bnt  when  the  river  is  low  the  old  expedient  of 
oorts  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Of  the  two  great 
rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Plata,  the  Para- 
na curves  from  S.  to  W.  on  the  N.  E.  border  to 
its  Junction  with  the  Paraguay,  at  Tres  Bocas, 
in  lat  27°  14'  8.,  Ion.  68'*  SO'  W.,  whence  it 
flows  nearly  B.  to  Rosario,  in  lat.  83°,  then  turns 
8.  £.,  and  falls  into  the  Plata  by  several  chan- 
nels from  26  to  66  m.  above  Bnenos  Ayres. 
""       '    ir  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to 


for  small  boats.     Its  chief  tributaries  in  the 
public  are  the  Salodo,  which  flows  B.  E.  &om 
.the  N.  W.  port  of  the  province  of  Salta  about 
600  m.,  and  empties  below  Banta  F6,  and  the 


Tercero,  which  flows  B.  E.,  receives  the  Coarto^ 
and  empties  about  80  m.  above  Rosario.  The 
Balado  is  aaid  to  be  navigable  from  the  pUdns 
of  Salta.  Tlie  Uruguay  forms  nearly  the  whole 
E.  boundary  of  the  republic,  bordering  on  the 
provinces  of  Entre-Rios  and  Oorrientee,  to  its 
embonchure  in  the  Fiats  by  a  channel  fl  n. 
wide.  This  river  is  usually  flooded  from  June 
to  November,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  vp 
to  Balto  Grande,  about  200  m.  The  Paragnay, 
after  a  IcmgcourBa  through  Brazil  and  on  the 
frontier  of  Bolivia,  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  Argentine  Repnblic  and  Paragnay 
for  860  m.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Parani, 
30  nu  above  Corrientes,  receiving  in  that  dis- 
tance the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo.  These  are 
both  large  rivers  flowing  B.  E.  throcwh  the 
Oron  Ghaoo,  but  the  former  is  too  shaUow  for 
navigation,  while  the  tatter  has  been  navigated 
by  steamers  for  1,300  m.  by  its  tortuoDs  coniM. 
The  Colorado  or  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  union 
of  various  streams  fringing  from  the  volconoea 
of  the  Chihan  Oordillera,  holds  a  generally  8. 
E.  course  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Union 
bay.  It  is  navigable  for  upward  of  100  m.  baax 
the  sea.    There  is  a  second  Rio  Balado  in  the 

Erovince  of  Buenoe  Ayres,  B.  of  the  capital, 
ut  it  is  dry  for  most  of  the  year.  The  Nwro, 
which  forms  the  8,  boundary  of  the  repoblio 
as  fhr  W.  as  Ion.  70°,  falls  into  the  Atlantio 
below  El  Carmen,  and  has  been  navigated  al- 
most thronghont  its  entire  course,  or  abont  600 
m.  The  pampean  plains  are  druned  by  innn- 
merable  sta'euns,  some  of  oonuderable  Tolnme. 
whose  waters,  for  the  most  port  saline,  spread 
and  are  lost  in  the  marshes  or  salt  lakes  thftt 
abound  in  those  regions.  Among  them  the 
Primero  and  Segnndo  ore  large  but  not  per- 
manent streams ;  while  the  Tercero  and  Cnarto, 
already  mentioned,  are  perenuiaL  The  plsina 
are  interspersed  with  on  infinite  number  of 
lakes  and  lagoons,  for  the  most  part  salt  W.  of 
Uie  Paranli  and  Paraguay,  while  those  £.  <^ 
these  rivers  are  vithoat  exception  fresh.  In 
the  province  of  Corrientes  is  an  extendve  Iskei, 
the  Iberi,  180  m.  long  and  00  m.  wide,  which 
^res  its  name  to  a  marshy  territory  of  oonsd- 
erable  area.  The  Parani  is  by  some  geologists 
supposed  to  have  at  an  early  period  taken  ite 
course  through  this  lake ;  and  many  ore  of 
opinion  that  tiie  latter  is  now  filled  by  infiltm- 
tion  from  the  great  river,  although  there  eiiste 
no  visible  connection  between  them.  No  river« 
run  into  it,  but  it  supplies  four  of  some  mag- 
nitude. The  Iber4  daring  the  season  of  the 
floods  extends  over  an  estimated  area  of  1,000 
sq.  m.,  bat  is  navigable  only  for  canoea.  The 
chief  permanent  lake  of  the  repnblic  is  the 
Gaanacacbe,intheprovinceof Hendoza.  There 
ore  also  the  Bevedero  and  the  Urre  Lagnen, 
or  bitter  lake,  both  of  some  magnitude.  The 
countless  smaller  lakes  or  lagoons  nsually  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  rains  have  ceased,  and 
leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  aalt  efBoreo- 
cenoe  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  in 
some  places  even  of  three  feet. — The  geolo- 
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gical  features  of  Qi«  regions  N.  of  the  Plate 
present  a  striking  contrast  with  thoee  on  the 
soatb.  The  former  are  elevated,  and  com- 
posed of  granite,  gsdas,  and  oiaj  elate;  and 
indeed  all  the  rocks  showing  themselves  above 
the  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  tlie  Sierra  Ventana 
8.  of  Boenos  Ay^res,  in  Eotre-Rios,  CArdoba, 
and  the  apper  provinces  generallr,  are  granitic, 
a  SDperposition  of  pore  white  qoartz  roolc  as- 
raciated  with  glossy  clay  slate  occnning,  how- 
ever, over  the  granite  of  the  Ventana.  On 
the  S,  side  of  the  FJata  all  rock  formations 
disappear,  and  not  even  a  pebble  is  to  be 
found  for  hnndreds  of  miles  inland.  The  pam- 
psan  regions  are  characterized  by  a  diluvial 
lormation  consisting  of  calcareo-argillaceons 
i^nglomerate  grodnally  deposited  during  the 
lapse  of  ages,  in  what  was  once  an  arm  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  bnt  is  now  dwindled  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  It  may 
be  observed  that  this  same  depoaition  is  still 
rapidly  progresung  in  the  tied  of  the  river,  in- 
iwnm^  that  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
great  stream  which,  according  to  report,  waa 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  heaviest  burthen 
three  centuries  ago,  will  in  the  course  of  ages 
flow  into  the  ocean  by  a  delta,  like  the  Nile  or 
the  Ganges,  instead  of  entering  it,  as  it  now 
does,  throngh  a  single  mouth.  In  Kntre-Bios 
there  occnr  at  the  bottom  of  the  clifTs  beds 
containing  sharks'  teeth  and  sea  shells  of  ex- 
tinct species,  passing  above  into  an  indurated 
marl,  and  from  that  into  the  red  clayey  earth 
of  the  pampas,  with  its  calcareous  concretions 
and  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  clearly 
telling  of  a  large  bay  of  pare  salt  water,  grad- 
nally  encroached  on,  and  at  last  converted  into 
a  muddy  estuary  into  which  floating  caroasses 
were  swept.  The  number  of  the  fosdl  .-emains 
Imbedded  in  the  grand  eetusfy  deposit,  says 
Darwin,  mnst  be  extraordinarily  great.  A  line 
drawn  in  any  direction  through  these  regions 
would,  observes  the  same  writer,  cut  through 
some  skeleton  or  bones.  Fossil  mammalia  of 
nine  species  have  been  found;  the  megathe- 
rtum,  of  huge  dimenmons;  the  megalonyx  and 
teMwtheriiun,  tiie  latter  edentate  and  prob- 
ably as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  both  allied  to 
the  flrst;  the  mylodon  Darwinii,  and  another 
gigantic  edentate  quadruped ;  a  lai^e  animal 
wiUi  an  osaeoua  coat  in  compartments,  bearing 
eome  resemblance  to  the  armadillo;  an  extinct 
kind  of  horse,  tlie  eqnv*  evrvident,  indicative 
of  the  existence  and  disappearance  of  a  native 
raoe  before  the  introduction  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals by  the  Spanish  oolonist« ;  a  pachyder- 
matous animal,  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
nuterane-henxa  ;  and  the  toxodon,  an  elephant  in 
size,  a  gnawer  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
and  probably  aqnatic  like  the  manatee,  to 
which  it  is  alIied.~The  Aconqu^a  mountain 
cliain  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores; 
and  the  Famatiua  in  La  Rioja  affords  very  fine 
silver  ores.  Iron  haa  been  found  in  the  Gran 
Ohaoo.  An  immense  tnass  of  this  metal,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  W.  Parish  to  the  British  mnsemn, 
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and  pronounced  to  be  of  meteoric  ori^n,  is  re- 
garded by  him  aa  a  genuine  prodnction  of  the 
soil.  Salt,  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the 
Ai^ntine  RepubUc,  exists  in  a  state  of  effloree- 

cence  covering  immense  tracts,  and  in  count- 
less brackish  springe  and  pools ;  but  nowhere 
is  it  so  common  as  near  Bahia  Blanca.  The 
salt  occurring  far  inland  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  Hulpbate  of  soda,  and  perhaps  T  per  cent, 
of  common  salt,  and  does -not  preserve  meat 
well ;  while  near  the  coast  the  proportion  of 
I  common  salt  reaches  87  per  cent,  and  the 
]  quality  is  superior.  There  are  besides  mines 
of  rock  salt  in  the  country;  and  sulphate  of 
.  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  from  which  the 
I  ma^esia  of  commerce  is  prepared,  occur  in 
;  various  localities.  Coal  is  found  in  the  N.  W. 
provinces,  also  gypsum,  limestone,  alum,  min- 
eral pitch,  bituminous  shale,  and  targe  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur;  and  there  are  extensive  coal 
beds  in  the  eitreme  S.  W.  angle  of  the  country. 
— The  climat«,  on  the  whole  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  exhibits  nevertheless 
considerable  variety.  In  the  north  the  heat  is 
great,  and  in  some  localities  oppressive,  save 
where  tempered  by  fresh  breezes  from  the 
Andes.  On  travelling  southward  a  cooler  tem- 
perature is  experienced,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  where  the  climat« 
closely  resembles  that  of  some  porldons  of  south- 
ero  Europe.  In  the  plains  reaching  from  the 
Andes  to  the  banlcs  of  the  Parand  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  moisture,  while  the  coun- 
tries E.  of  that  river  are  refreshed  by  abundant 
and  frequent  rains.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  shows  great  humidity, 
the  climate  Is  chiefly  governed  by  the  wind,  a 
change  of  which  not  infrequenU;  brings  an 
alteration  of  from  20°  to  SO  in  the  thermom- 
eter, which  rarely  rises  above  90°  in  the  shade. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  northerly,  and  these, 
passing  over  extennve  marshy  and  saline  dis- 
tricts, prodoce  on  reaching  Buenos  Ayres  a 
universal  dampness,  and  upon  the  bodily  sys- 
tem an  eitreme  lastdtudu,  inducing  a  liability 
to  all  the  maladies  consequent  upon  checked 
perspiration.  Although  the  nortners  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  health  if 
the  necessary  precautious  are  taken,  while  they 
prevail  the  most  trifling  wound  or  hurt  may 
terminate  in  lockjaw.  The  8-  W,  wind,  or 
j>anip<r0,nsnaily  follows  the  norther,  and  blows 
at  times  with  great  violence,  driving  book  the 
waters  of  the  Plata  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
bearing  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  to  produce 
total  ^knees.  The  pamperos  very  frequentiv 
end  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  or  rather  mad, 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  the  water  and  Qie 
dust  The  thunder  and  lightning  dnring  one 
of  ^ese  storms  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  A  disease  called 
el  mal  de  Hete  diat  (the  seven  days'  sickness), 
mainly  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
carries  off  an  immense  number  of  infants  in 
the  first  week  after  birth.  The  following 
table  ahows  the  range  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
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mometer  in  the  ritade  at  Roetrio  during  the 
month  of  March,  and  at  Boenoa  Ajrei  from 
April  to  September: 
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— Tbe  Boil  of  th«  Argentine  Bepablio  is  extreme- 
ly T&ried  and  prodnctive,  aave  in  the  9.  plains, 
the  ooarae  shingle  of  which  is  nnfavorable  to 
vegetation.  As  has  alraad;^  been  seen,  the 
pampas,  and  prinoipallv  to  the  B.  W.  of  the 
Paran&i  ^ord  rich  and  (.bimdant  paatorage. 
The  £.  flank  of  thd  Andes  and  the  banVi  of  the 
W.  affloenta  of  the  ParagDaf  are  clothed  with 
dense  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is,  however, 
unavailable  owing  to  its  diHtaaoe  from  the  sea. 
The  tree*  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa  family; 
and  with  tbe  frnit  of  the  algarroba,  miied 
with  maize,  the  Indians  make  a  sort  of  bread, 
while  by  fermentation  they  prodnoe  the  ektea, 
an  intoxicating  liqaor.  In  Balta  the  oinohona, 
various  palms,  and  the  mati  or  Para^y  tea 
are  indigenous ;  and  in  Balta  and  Santiago  the 


eattvt  foliomi,  on  whieh  a  cochineal  iruect 
feeds,  grows  to  an  eaormoOB  sizsl  Aloea  are 
very  abundant,  and  from  thwr  fibroas  materials 
the  Indians  manufactare  nets,  ropea,  bags,  Sua., 
which  they  dye  with  indelible  colors  of  thrir 
own  preparation  from  native  plants.    The  ooca 

tilaut  grows  plentifully  in  B^ta.  Uixed  with 
ime,  3ie  Pemvians  (Uiew  it  as  a  stinmlaat. 
Indigo  IB  found  in  Corrientes,  and  also  tbe 
shrub  which  nonrishea  the  elavillo,  an  insect 
famed  for  the  rich  greui  dye  it  affords.  The 
apple  tree  was  introduced  from  Chili  hy  the 
Indians,  and  forms  veritable  forests  in  the  S. 
W.  districts  near  tbe  Andes.  Figs,  orangee, 
walnata,  and  other  frnits  are  c<Hnmon ;  aod 
the  peach  tree  is  so  abundant  aa  to  afford  tbe 
principal  firewood  for  the  oity  of  Bueooe  Ayie& 
Good  wine  is  made  in  Uendoza.  The  angar 
cane  prospera  in  the  northwest,  and  tobaooo  is 
extenuvely  cultivated.  The  cotton  tree  floor- 
ishea  in  Oatamarca,  and  red  pepper  is  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Buenos  Ayres.  If  aizch  po- 
tatoes, and  the  different  European  oereals  are 
raised  in  almost  all  the  provinoes,  and  of  wheat 
prodipoos  crope  are  produced,  principally  for 
export.  But  tbe  exportation  of  productions  of 
the  soil  has  hitherto  been  inconsiderable  com- 

Eared  to  that  of  animal  prodnoe  derived  from  the 
erds  of  cattle  and  horaes  in  the  pampas.  An 
idea  of  the  oattle-rMsing  ba  eight  of  the  prov* 
inoea  (there  being  no  returns  from  the  others) 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  ataljitdca  o( 
the  farming  stock  in  ISSfl  : 
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— In  the  forests  of  the  repnblic  there  are  ja- 
guars, ooDRBTi  or  pnmag  (American  lions),  ant- 
eaters,  and  cbinchiUaa  as  large  as  sqairrela 
and  much  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  fars. 
The  tapir  is  oommon  in  the  north.  Deer 
aboand  in  tbe  pampas,  as  do  wild  dogs  and  ar- 
madillos; and  there  are  three  species  of  par- 
tridge. On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
ifl  found  the  eort^utfiioju,  known  in  commerce 
by  its  fur  under  the  name  of  nntria ;  it  is  a  car- 
nivorona  animal,  of  tbe  size  of  a  oat,  web-foot- 
ed, and  its  flesh  is  considered  exceedinglv  deli- 
cate. The  capybara,  the  giant  of  the  roaentia, 
and  the  carpincho  frequent  the  rivers.  The 
Andina  provinces  abound  in  gnanacoa,  llamas, 
andvicuAas;  and  the  Gran  Chaco  is  infested 
by  the  various  feline  animals  already  men- 
tioned, besides  wild  cats,  boars,  myriads  of 
nozioos  insecta,  spiders  of  monstrons  propor- 
tions, enormous  mosquitoes,  and  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees.    Several  varieties  of  venomons 


snakes  are  met  with,  especially  «  trif»iue»- 
phaiut,  the  fiercest  and  most  hideous  of  tta 
kind,  and  a  species  of  boa  nmilar  to  the  trofo- 
erniado  or  deer-ewallower  of  Venezuela.  The 
tocntnoo  and  bizcocha,  rodent  quadmpeda,  are 
found  in  all  directions  throaghout  tne  pam- 
pas, rendering  travelling  dangerous  from  thdr 
bnrrowlngs.  Condors,  gallinaios,  vultures,  and 
other  predacioos  birds  abound  in  various  dis- 
tricts; and  the  woods  are  peopled  by  nomer- 
ouB  smaller  birds  of  endlessly  varied  plnnuge. 
The  rivers,  and  especially  the  Rio  Negro, 
abound  in  fish  of  all  kinds,  the  lamprey,  trout^ 
p^erey,  sole,  and  ray  or  skate  being  those  meet 
pnzed.  Seals  are  token  on  the  If.  coast,  as 
also  sea  lions  and  sea  eleiibanta;  the  latter 
often  attcun  a  length  of  30  to  2S  feet,  and  one 
will  yield  two  hogsheads  of  oiL  The  breeding 
of  moles  has  of  late  years  declined,  though  con- 
siderable droves  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  tbe 
The  sheep,  although  extremely  nu- 
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rior  breed.  A  Bpeaiea  of  ostrich,  Btnaller  than 
that  of  Africa,  is  conunOD  on  the  plains,  and 
hunted  for  its  feathers,  an  article  or  export  of 
some  importance. — Almost  the  only  mannfao- 
tares  of  the  Plata  provinces  are  ponchos,  sad- 


trom  C6rdoba,  the  principal  maan&ctQring 
town. — In  spite  of  wars,  epidemica,  drooghls, 
and  other  oDstaeles  to  tite  material  develop- 
ment of  the  conntry,  the  following  tabular 
Statement  b;  Br.  Don  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Ar- 
gentine minieter  to  the  United  States,  shows 
that  the  exports  have  qnadrapled  in  qusntitj 
and  qointapled  in  amoont  in  the  I?  jeors  from 
18BS  to  X870: 
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This  increases  iai^e  as  it  maj  appear,  belong 
to  a  small  proportion  onlj  of  the  prodacts  of 
the  oonntrjr,  the  mineral  and  agriooltnral  re- 
sonrces  of  which  have  not  jat  been  devel- 
oped, for  want  of  hands,  capital,  and  snitable 
roads.  Offi<aal  reports  show  the  exports  of 
the  products  of  cattle  to  have  been  in  the  pro- 
portaoQ  of  |29  SO  for  each  inhabitant  in  the 
province  of  Bnenos  Ajres  alone  in  1853,  |eo 
in  1860,  and  $80  in  IBTO.  The  wool  oUp  for 
lees  was  estunated  at  100,000,000  lbs.  The 
export  dntien  on  wool,  iKiiies,  hides,  and  tallow 
amonat  to  abont  8,000,000  silver  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  total  of  the  eifxtrts  from  the  port 
of  Bnenos  Ajres  to  the  United  Btates  during 
the  rear  ending  Sept  80,  1870,  was  $8,478,- 
027  61 ;  while  tliat  of  the  imports  &vin  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period  was  bat 
$2,067,990,  according  Ca  custom  honse  retarns. 
The  balance  of  trade  &om  Oreat  Britain  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter  by  over  $6,000,000,  and  that 
with  France  by  abont  $1,500,000.  The  im- 
ports munly  oomprise  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  tabrice^  macniuery,  coal,  and  iron.  In 
1869  there  entered  the  principal  ports  1,837 
•uling  vessels,  with  an  a^regate  of  401,070 
tons,  and  1,1G8  steamers;  and  there  cleared 
070  sailing  Tenets,  with  a  total  of  808,32S  tons, 
and  1,1S8  steamers, — The  highways  of  the  re- 
public are,  with  few  exceptions,  as  natare  made 
them,  coneisting  merely  of  a  beaten  track  across 
the  pampas.  There  are  fonr  lines  of  railway  in 
the  province  of  Bnenos  Ajreo.  In  Enbv-Rios 
there  ia  also  easy  oommnnication  by  river 
steamboats;  hut  in  the  interior  of  Corrientes 
travelling  is  done  exclusively  on  horseback. 
There  are  now  (1872)  six  rulway  line*  opened 


to]  of  the  repablioin  different  directions;  liu? 
remaining  two  are  iVom  Rosario  to  C6rdoba, 
and  from  Gnolegcay  to  Faerto  Rniz.  Bendci 
these,  there  are  two  railways  in  conrse  of  oon- 
struction,  and  fire  others  projected.  Along 
the  lines  already  opened,  new  farms  have  been 
established,  immense  quantities  of  wheat  sown 
for  exportation,  and  the  shipment  of  wool  has 
BO  increased  as  at  times  to  task  the  carrying 
power  of  the  railways.  In  September,  1871, 
there  were  1,230  m.  of  telegraph  open,  Uta 
over  S,680  m.  in  proopss  of  construction.  A 
suhmarine  cable  has  been  laid  between  Bne- 
nos Ayrea  and  Montevideo,  and  an  impor- 
tant line  is  projected  to  unite  the  capitals  of 
Chili  and  of  the  Plate  provinces. — The  MaD& 
bonk  was  the  first  private  bank  established  in 
Buenos  Ayres  (1858) ;  the  London  and  River 
Plate  bank,  eetabhshed  in  1868,  does  a  large 
and  remunerative  business.  The  Ai^ntine 
bank  is  of  more  recent  date. — The  business  of 
the  post  office  department  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  a  few  years;  the  nnmber  of  let- 
ters passing  through  the  Buenos  Ayres  post 
offloe  in  1850  was  but  400,000;  In  1865  it 
amounted  to  2,000,000. — The  oonstitutioa  of 
the  Argentine  Bqmblio  bears  date  May  IB, 
1868.  The  executive  power  reudes  In  a 
president  elected  for  six  years  by  the  repre- 
seotatives  of  the  14  proTinoes,  1S3  in  num- 
ber. The  legislative  anthority  is  vested  in  % 
national  congress,  consistiag  of  a  senate  num- 
bering 28,  two  from  each  provinoe,  and  a 
house  of  deputies,  of  54  members,  iTie  vice 
president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  some  time  as  the  president,  is  chturman  of 
the  senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political 
power.  The  prewdent  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and  appoints  to  all  oivil,  military, 
and  judicial  offices;  but  he  and  his  ministers 
are  re^oDstble  for  their  acta,  and  liable  to  im- 
peachment. There  are  five  ministerial  depart- 
ments: interior,  for^gn  affurs,  finance,  war 
and  marine,  and  education  and  pabhc  worship. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  army 
of  the  republic  constats,  eiclunve  of  the  militia 
and  national  guard  of  Bnenos  Ayrea  (number- 
ing 10,867  men),  of  6,482  men— 2,000  infantry, 
2,861  horse,  and  712  artillery;  there  are  29 
getierala,  278  commandants,  and  682  subaltern 
officers.  The  militia  and  notional  guard  may 
be  called  out  in  time  of  war.  The  navy  com- 
prises seven  vessels  of  war,  one  of  which 
mounts  12  guns.  The  public  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  customs  dotiee,  which  average  2fi 
per  c«nt.  on  imports  and  10  per  cenL  on  ex- 
ports. The  national  expenditure  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  The  expendi- 
ture was  ooneideraDly  increased  from  1867  to 
1870,  owing  to  the  war  with  Paraguay.  The 
official  estamatee  oi  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  flnannal  year  186B-'70,  presented  to 
the  national  congress,  were  aa  follows : 
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The  budget  for  ISTO-'Tl,  voted  br  the  nation- 
bI  congrese,  ^owed  an  estimated  revenue  of 
91C,600,000,  «nd  an  estimated  expenditDre  of 
flfl  000,000,  leavinK  a  deficit  of  $200,000.  Tbe 
pnblia  debt,  dlTidea  into  an  external  and  an 
istenial  debt,  vaa  aa  follows  at  tbe  end  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871 : 
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The  ^eater  part  of  the  forngn  loan  of  1865 
was  issued  in  1888,  to  the  amount  of  £I,9G0,- 
000,  at  the  price  of  TSJ  for  100,  by  Hessn.  Ba- 
ring Brothers  of  London.  It  is  at  6  per  c«ut. 
interest,  and  payable  in  91  years.  The  loan 
of  18T0,  amoontang  te  £0,132,400,  granted  by 
congress  for  the  constrDc^on  of  railways  and 
other  public  worka,  was  issued  at  the  London 
exchange  in  April,  1871,  at  tbe  price  of  S8l,  to 
be  rede^oed  by  an  accamnlated  sinking  fund 
of  2}  per  cent.  Besides  the  lisbilitiee  above 
mentioned,  there  is  a  floating  debt  in  treasury 
^illsto  an  unknown  amount.  Each  of  the  14 
provinces  has  a  revenne  of  its  own,  derived 
th>m  local  taxes.  The  liabilities  of  all  the 
provinces,  except  Bnenos  Ayres,  the  annual 
expenditure  of  which  is  about  $2,000,000,  are 
internal.  That  province  contracted  in  June, 
1870,  a  loan  in  England  of  £1,034,700,  issaed 
at  88,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  redeemed 
at  par  in  83  years.  In  1860  treasury  notes 
were  issued,  bearing  interest,  for  payment  of 
government  does,  and  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  customs  daties.  They  represent  sil- 
ver dollara,  and  are  of  the  denominations  of  $5, 
$10,  (20,  iso,  and  |1Q0.— Uu«h  has  been  done 


of  late  years  for  the  advancement  of  educaticn, 
and  in  the  ohief  towns  it  is  better  than  in  most 
parts  of  Sonth  America.  There  are  at  present 
143  mnnicipal  and  state  schools  in  the  province 
and  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  besides  a  la^e  num- 
ber of  denominational  and  other  private  and 
Sonday  schools  in  that,  and  a  proportionate 
number  in  the  other  provinces.  The  ospital 
and  C6rdoba  have  each  a  university,  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Oorrientes  have  each  a  eoUffio 
natiimal,  the  stndies  in  which  embrace  tbe 
usual  classic  and  soientifio  conrses,  be^des  mod- 
em languagaa,  and  degrees  are  conferred  in 
theology,  law,  and  medicine.  New  coll^^ 
are  being  fonnded  in  Entre-Rios;  and  normal 
Bohools  will  shortly  be  esteblished  in  all  the 
provinces.  About  90,000  children  attended 
school  in  the  whole  republic  in  1871,  and  therr 
were  1,884  Btadents  in  the  national  collegeii. 
There  are  extenuve  libraries,  chief  among  whii'h 
ia  the  b^lioUea  nacional,  founded  in  1870  un- 
der the  auspices  of  President  Sarmiento. — The 
predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholic;  but 
all  others  are  teleratod,  and  the  ministers  of 
some  other  denominations  are  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1809  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  10,000  Protestants  among  the  English, 
Scoteh,  American,  and  German  settlers. — The 
month  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  in 
ISlSby  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils;  and  as  early  as  1S3G 
Don  Pedro  de  Kendoza  began  the  settlement 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  while  the  country  as  far  N. 
as  tlie  site  of  Asuncion,  the  present  capital  of 
Paraguay,  was  explored  by  parties  under  his 
orders.  Many  colonies  were  founded  in  that 
century,  and  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  under  Don  Juan  de 
Garay,  who  was  in  1580  appointod  lieutenant 
governor  of  those  provinces,  which  were  then 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru.  In  102Oanewgovemment  wasformed, 
having  for  its  capital  Buenos  Ayres,  hitherto 
dependent  upon  the  government  of  Paraguay, 
and  both  continued  under  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru  tjll  1770,  when  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  created,  comprising  the  territories 
now  known  as  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
and  tbe  Ai^ntine  Bepnblic  In  18O0  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  captured  by  a 
small  British  force,  which,  however,  was  soon 
compelled  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants 
to  relinqni^  the  conqoesL  An  attempt  was 
made  in  August,  1807,  by  a  British  anny 
10,000  strong,  to  reconquer  the  city  of  Bnenos 
Ayres;  but  tide  invaders  were  defeated.  Gen. 
Whitelock,  who  commanded  tbe  attack,  was 
on  his  return  to  England  cashiered  for  in- 
capacity. Tbe  struggle  for  independence  was 
begun  about  three  years  later,  and  was  waged 
on  Iwth  bonlts  of  the  Plata,  until  the  only  re- 
maining Spanish  forces  surrendered  in  Monte- 
video in  1812.  During  this  period  tbe  war  of 
independence  was  also  going  on  in  Upper  Pern 
(Bolivia)  with  varied  reeulla,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  the  Spaniards  sufiering  con- 
siderable reverses  in  Salta  and  Tncnman.     In 
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Jannaiy,  1818,  tli«  chief  power  waa  vested  ia 
the  "Sovereiga  Aasemblj"  formed  in  Tocn- 
mKa,  then  the  seat  of  KoremmenL  Abont  the 
same  time  Qen.  Jos6  3e  Baa  Martin,  the  ^ov- 
r  of  the  province  of  Mendoza, " 


the  prqiect  of  croBsing  the  Andes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  Spaniards  ont  of  Chili. 
The  enterprise  proved  aucceaaful,  and  Chili 


was  f^eed  alter  the  memorable  battles  of  Cha- 
cabnco  and  Maipd  (ISIT-'IS).  Immediately 
afterward  the  Ghiliaiifl  and  A^^ntinea  carried 
their  nnited  arms  into  Fern,  and  entered  Li- 
ma in  1821.  The  Portugaeae  in  181S,  under 
pretext  of  pnttinv  down  anarehical  movements 
set  on  foot  in  Vragmij  bj  Artigaa,  descended 
into  that  territory  and  took  possesdoa  of  Monte- 
video, in  apite  of  the  proteata  of  the  Argentine 
government,  then  too  bnsily  engaged  in  pre- 
serving order  at  home  and  In  cariring  on  the 
war  of  independence,  to  enter  openlj  into  hos- 
tilities agunst  the  invadera.  The  same  year 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
La  Plata  was  declared  in  Tncoman  (July  9),  in 
which  city,  after  the  diasolation  of  tlie  sov- 
ereign aaaembly,  a  congress  had  assembled 
March  20, 181T,  and  promnlgated  a  proviaional 
conatitatlon.  Gen.  Fnyerredoo  being  named 
snpreme  dictator.  The  seat  of  congreaa  waa 
afterward  removed  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  ia  the 
hope  of  seenring  greater  liberty  of  action ; 
bat  in  leSO  the  directory  fell,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment was  eBtablished.  The  administration  waa 
composed  of  Gen.  Rodriguez  and  two  aecre- 
taries,  Don  Bernardino  Rivadavia  and  DonM»- 
nnei  Qarcia.  The  riverine  provinces  soon  uni- 
ted themselves  with  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  this  al- 
liance led  in  1 S24  to  the  organization  of  the  re- 
giblic,  under  the  administration  of  Las  Heroa. 
raiil  forced  the  United  Provinces  into  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  blockaded  the  city  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  January,  1S26 ;  and,  thongh  the  Ar- 
gentine arms  were  for  a  time  victoriona  by  sea 
and  land,  the  event  served  to  prove  the  weak- 
ness of  the  nnion.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  size  of  the  different  provinces  was 
extremely  various,  and  that  the  character  and 
interests  of  the  population  were  no  less  varied. 
It  may  also  be  sidded  that  the  dilBcuIty  of 
esteblishing  communication  between  the  prov- 
inces rendered  useless  at  times  prudent  meas- 
nres  taken  by  the  central  government.  There 
was  almost  a  feudal  aristocracy  in  the  north ; 
in  the  wide  ranges  of  the  pastures  the  herds- 
men felt  and  exerdsed  a  mde  power ;  but  there 
was  a  greater  d^ree  of  moderation  in  the 
agriooltural  stetes.  Bnenoa  Ayres,  as  the  only 
seaboard  state,  and  as  much  the  richest,  nat- 
nrally  took  the  lead,  both  in  preparing  the 
way  for  independence  and  in  forming  tlie  con- 
federacy. The  higher  classes  possesaed  im- 
mense landed  and  other  property.  Many  of 
them  had  been  ednoated  m  Europe,  and  had 
introduced  into  Bonth  America  the  refinements 
of  a  high  oivilization,  and  hoped  to  extend 
those  refinements  over  the  whole  country  by 


means  of  a  form  of  government  But  under 
their  ideas  this  government  was  to  be  wielded 

by  the  rich  and  educated  classes.  Their  party, 
the  Unitarios,  sucoeeded  in  IVaming  the  consti- 
tution of  1825,  under  which  the  nation  was 
represented  by  a  small  aristocracy.  Rivadavia 
was  the  first  and  only  president  of  the  confed- 
eration under  this  constitution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  large  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
took  its  political  bias  fr<aa  the  independent 
and  repuhUcan  tone  of  the  cattle  drivers  and 
herdsmen,  who  knew  tbdr  power,  and  were 
not  averse  to  asserting  it.  They  soon  found 
a  leader  in  Juan  Manuel  de  Boats,  who  waa 
descended  from  a  noble  famUy  of  Spain.  Un- 
tutored in  the  arts  of  refinement,  and  at  once 
daring  in  the  highest  degree,  ambitious,  and 
conning,  be  soon  found  numerous  supporters 
among  the  messes  of  the  people,  and  especially 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  extending  the  limib) 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  subduing 
the  savages  of  the  pampas  and  other  indigenous 
tribes,  who  were  im}UBcab)e  enemies  of  the 
gaueho*  or  herdsmen.  No  sooner  had  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  federalists  than  his  pop- 
nlarity  spread  to  the  provinces,  and  he  gamed 
the  sympathies  of  many  prominent  personages 
who  regarded  wiUi  a  jealous  aye  the  recent 
excesses  of  military  power.  He  had  opposed 
the  nnitorios  at  the  tune  of  the  union,  although 
unsnccessfidly ;  but  by  1827  he  had  acquired 
suiBoient  influence,  and  found  himself  certain 
of  the  ud  of  other  popular  chieftaina,  such  as 
Bustoe,  governor  of  Cdrdoba,  Ibarra,  comman- 
dant of  Santiago,  QuirogB,  of  La  Riojo,  and 
Lopez,  of  Santa  F6.  They  protested  against 
the  constitution  and  government  of  1825,  and 
took  up  arms  in  force  in  support  of  their  pro- 
test.   Rivadavia,  suooesBor  to  Ias  Ueras,  seeing 


himself  powerless  to  establish  a  n: 
atitntion,  and  aware  that  he  could  neither 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Brazilians  nor 
obtain  a  peace,  resigned  power,  and  Rosas  and 
his  oolleagues  chose  Dorrego  governor  of  Bne- 
nos Ayres.  Dorrego  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Brazil,  through  the  mediation  of  England, 
in  1828,  from  which  year  dates  the  recognition 
of  the  Bands  Oriental  of  Uruguay  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  triple  guaranty  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Braidl.  A  confederation,  >>ased  upon  voluntary 
alliance  waa  formed  in  January,  1831,  between 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  Corrientes, 
Entre-Rioa,  and  Santa  F6,  which  were  soon 
joined  by  the  other  provinces.  But  some  of 
the  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  late 
war  now  began  to  regard  with  distrust  the  tri- 
umph of  federal  principles  under  Dorrego  and 
the  other  govemora;  and  the  established  army 
of  the  republic  set  on  foot  a  counter-revolution, 
headed  by  one  Lavalle,  an  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction. Lavalle  defeated  Dorrego  and  Boeas, 
snd  shot  the  former  without  a  trial.  Rosa^ 
however,  with  Quiroga  of  La  Rioja  and  Lopes 
of  Santa  F6,  formed  a  new  leagne  and  over- 
threw Lavalle,  who  resigned  his  post,  Rooss  be- 
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Ing  chown  in  his  pUce,  vhioh  he  held  tiU  1883. 
Two  govermnenU,  the  flnt  under  Balcarce,  and 
the  second  under  Viamont,  now  followed  each 
other  in  the  Bpaoe  of  a  few  months,  ndther  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  itself,  as  Rosas  held  the  ar- 
myonderhisoontrol.  Afterthefallof Viamont, 
Rosas  was  reelected  governor  of  Bnenoe  Ayres, 
a  position  whioh  plaa«d  him  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  oonntrj,  and  gave  him 
a  verjr  general  control  of  its  internal  afiUrs. 
His  term  expired  in  18S6,  when  he  relbsed  to 
be  og^n  a  candidate.  Five  times  the  honor 
was  tendered  to  him,  and  as  often  refused. 
He  was  then  offered  the  dictatorship  for  five 
jeara,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  appointment 
was  twice  renewed.  He  held  the  olBoe  till 
1863,  and  was  the  sole  and  ancontrolled  mler 
of  Bnenos  Ayrea,  and  practically  of  the  Argen- 
tine Hepoblic,  daring  the  whole  of  that  time. 
From  ISST  to  1662  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
national  oongress  or  oODBtdtneot  assembly.  It 
is  diiSooIt  to  characterize  preoiselj  the  nse 
which  he  made  of  these  unlimited  powers.  He 
has  been  represented  as  an  arbitral  j  and  bloody 
tyrant,  and  accused  of  the  treooherons  mar- 
der  of  all  the  Mends  who  placed  him  in  power. 
He  certainly  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
was  neither  slow  nor  BcrupnlooB  in  his  means  of 
defending  or  of  advancing  himself;  bnthem^n- 
tained  a  government  nnder  which  his  coontry 
Inoreaaedin  population  and  material  proeperity, 
notwithstanding  continual  internal  dissenaans 
and  foreign  wars,  and  retained  a  strong  and  gen- 
erallj  triumphant  partr  of  iHends  till  the  lost. 
With  the  iaea  that  all  the  provinces  of  the 
fbrmar  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayrea  belonged 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  contest  was  long 
kept  np  to  attempt  to  bring  into  it  the  states 
of  Parognay  and  Uruguay.  The  former,  pro- 
tected In  part  by  its  natural  position,  and 
more  by  the  policy  of  isolation  and  the  strong 
exeoutivB  power  of  its  dngnlar  dictator,  Fran- 
oia,  almost  entirely  escaped  foreign  conflict. 
Bat  Braril  had  ever  in  view  the  conquest  of 
the  latter,  while  the  Argentine  government 
saw  the  importance  of  that  territory,,  and  espe- 
cially the  necessity  of  checking  the  ambition 
of  the  neighboring  monarchy.  The  civil  dis- 
sensions in  the  Banda  Oriental  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  Argentine  politics,  and 
the  movements  headed  by  Oribe  and  Rivera 
served  Rosas  as  a  preteict  for  his  intervention 
in  TJraguayan  affairs  and  for  the  aid  given  by 
Brazil  to  ^e  enemies  of  the  Argentine  dicta- 
tor. Oribe  was  a  partisan  if  not  a  creature 
and  tool  of  Rosas.  To  him  there  was  opposed 
a  strong  faction  led  by  Rivera,  a  man  who 
had  raised  himself  to  influence  much  in  the 
manner  employed  by  Rosas  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  matter  came  to  a  war,  first  of  blockades 
and  then  of  armies,  between  Oribe  supported 
by  Rosas  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rivera  sustained 
by  the  Argentine  exiles  tn  Montevideo,  and  also 
by  a  French  fleet,  on  the  other.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  French  was  induced  by  a  quar- 
rel which  had  arisen  between  a  French  vice 


consul  and  the  dictator.  The  French  ^fflcnlty 
was  settled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  con- 
sul, and  in  l&W  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  confederation  and  Montevideo.  This  peace 
was  not  of  long  daration,  and  in  184G  Great 
Britain  and  France,  at  the  spedal  reoneet  of 
the  emperor  of  Brual,  interfered,  on  toe  plea 
of  enforcing  the  treaties  of  1828  and  1840. 
The  allies  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres;  seieed  the 
Argentine  fleets  tben  engaged  in  blockading 
Montevideo,  and  the  island  of  Martin  G&rcia, 
which  commands  the  entrances  of  the  ParanA 
and  Uruguay ;  opened  the  Parani,  which  Ro- 
sas had  closed  to  vessels  bound  to  Paraguay, 
and  offered  convoys  as  &r  as  Corrientes, 
where  in  repeated  attempts  by  the  dictator  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  combined  fleete  the 
Argentines  snatainud  heavy  losses.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  England  withdrew  (July,  1848), 
but  France  continued  hostilities  six  months 
longer.  The  rival  &ctioDB  In  Uruguay,  one  of 
which  was  supported  by  Braidl  and  the  other  by 
Rosas,  occupied  the  latter  many  years,  white  the 
opposition  party  in  his  own  state  was  gradually 
becoming  too  powerful  for  him.  This  party, 
headed  by  Urqnizo,  governor  of  Entre-Rioa, 
was  now  armed  and  acting  in  coqJonctJon  with 
the  natural  enemy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Gaseros,  Feb.  3, 1852,  Rosas  was  defeated ;  but, 
more  fortunate  than  Dorrego  had  been,  he 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  £iglsnd.  Vicente 
Lopez  now  became  provisional  governor  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But,  by  a  sudden 
aotip  i'iiat,  Urquiia,  having  the  army  at  his 
disposal,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment as  dictator,  not  five  months  after  the 
deposition  of  Rosas.  The  first  nse  of  his  power 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Para- 
guay. He  also  secured  the  future  free  navi- 
gation of  all  the  rivers  flowinginto  the  Plata,  a 
wise  measure  which  still  remains  in  force.  But 
this  new  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  pro- 
duced immediate  irritation.  Having  to  attend 
congress  at  Santa  ¥6,  he  had  hardly  left  the 
capital  when  (Sept.  11,  1862)  a  revolntiiHi 
broke  out,  and  Valentine  Al^na  was  chosen 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  this  govertmient,  deter- 
mined to  maintun  itself  as  a  state  independent 
of  the  confederation,  and  another  revolution 
in  December,  which  temporarily  chanced  the 
governor,  did  not  alter  this  purpose.  The  con- 
gress of  the  confederation  did  not  assemble  till 
Nov.  20,  all  the  states  being  then  represented 
except  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Urquixs  was  instruct- 
ed to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  that  state.  It 
again  met  Jan.  S3, 1868,  and  went  on  with  the 
work  of  forming  a  constitation.  It  also  recom- 
mended the  president  to  take  all  means  to  stop 
the  civil  war  and  bring  Buenos  Ayrea  back  to 
the  confederacy.  The  new  constitution  of  the 
confederation,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  pro- 
mulgated May  1,  1866.  It  was  framed  in  the 
apparent  expectation  that  Bnenos  Ayres,  the 
richest  and  most  imptntaat,  as  the  only  mari- 
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time  state  of  the  oonfederac^,  might  be  indnoed 
to  retnratoitandaccordmgljfixedthfitcit^as 
the  capital.  The  coiutitntion,  with  some  slight 
modification,  was  copied  fVom  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  as  being  a  federal 
goTemment  of  independent  states.  It  gnar- 
ant^es  the  f^e  navigation  of  the  tiTers,  and 
prOTidea  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  on  goods 
oonied  from  province  to  province;  grants  to 
foreigners  all  civil  rights;  provides  for  their 
naturalization  after  ten  jears'  residence,  which 
term  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  of  con- 
gress; and  makes  other  proviaons  for  the 
enoonragement  of  immigration.  It  went  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Urqiiiza  was 
chosen  president  for  six  jears  from  March  5, 
1854.  The  seat  of  soverument  was  established 
at  Bqjada  del  Parana,  in  the  provmce  of  Entre- 
Rios.  Meantime,  in  Buenos  Ajrea  a  new  con- 
stitution had  also  been  formed  in  Jannarj  of 
the  same  year,  hnt  not  without  a  hope  ex- 
pressed and  providon  made  for  a  fntnre  return 
to  the  confeae  ration,  which  soon  after  seemed 
probable.  That  province  was  invaded  by  a 
party  of  filibusters  nnder  one  Costa,  and  tjr- 
quiza  was  sospected,  or  at  least  accnsed,  of  hav- 
ing fostered  tJie  movement.  This  he  promptly 
denied,  and  sent  his  forces  to  help  to  repel 
them;  which  friendly  act  failed  to  bring  abont 
an  entire  reconciliation,  but  resulted  in  good 
win  t>etween  the  parties,  and  two  treaties  of 
peace  signed  at  Bnenoa  Ajres,  Dec.  20,  1854, 
and  Parani,  Jan.  8,  185S.  They  provided  for 
independent  governments,  hnt  contained  sUpa- 
lations  for  much  mutual  asnstance.  ITrqniza 
oontinned  president  of  the  Argentine  Oonfeder- 
ation,  and  Pastor  Obligado  was  reelected  gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  term  of  years. 
Upon  the  onanimous  request  of  the  congress  of 
the  confederation,  negotiations  were  reopened 
on  the  subject  of  reunion,  Oct  10,  1856,  and 
Joan  Bantista  Pens  was  sent  to  Parang  for  the 

Snrpose.  But  the  discovery  that  his  authority 
id  not  extend  to  merging  the  two  sovereigD- 
ties,  produced  mnch  irritation  in  the  confedera- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  another  event  oeca- 
rioned  discontent  at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Deo. 
34,  185S,  some  Argentine  reftigees  from  Monte- 
video, under  Gen.  Flores,  disembarked  at  Santa 
F6  to  invade  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Gen.  BartoiomS  Mitre  repulsed  them,  and  in  his 
turn  invaded  the  province  of  Santa  F6,  in  which 
step  he  was  sustained  by  his  government. 
Upon  this,  not  only  was  the  misuon  of  PeDa 
dosed,  but  the  Argentine  government  signified 
to  him  (March  18,  lB6S)thBt  the  treaties  of 
Dec.  20, 1854,  and  Jan,  8, 1856,  were  annulled. 
Differential  duties  levied  by  Urquiza  upon  all 
vessels  from  Bnonos  Ayres  bound  up  the  Plata 
and  its  tribntaries  gave  rise  to  serious  hos- 
tilities, which  were  renewed  at  intervals  dur- 
ing four  years,  until  Nov.  11,  1 B59,  when  Bue~ 
nos  Ayres  was  reunited  to  the  republic.  In 
1860  Urquiza  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Dr.  Santiago  Derqui  -,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  ezclnsion  of  the  deputies  of 


itutional  election,  led  to  the  renewal 
of  hostilities.  Oen.  Bartolomi  Mitre  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  defeated  the  Argentine  troops  at 
Pavon  (Bept.  17,  18S1),  and  was  provisionally 
intnisted  with  the  government,  Derqid  having 
abdicated.  A  convention  appointea  to  reviae 
the  old  constitution  adopted  a  new  one,  ap- 
pointing Buenos  Ayres  prorislonat  capital  of 
the  republic,  being  at  the  same  time  the  state 
capital.  In  October,  1863,  Mitre  was  elected 
president  of  the  A  rgentine  Republic.  Urquiza 
m  the  mean  time  remained  on  the  defennve  in 
Entre-Rios,  but  was  soon  induced  to  accept  the 
government  of  that  province,  which  had  enter- 
ed into  the  newly  constituted  repnblio.  An 
insurrection  headed  by  Oen.  PeSalosa,  who  for 
nearly  two  years  held  the  provinces  of  Oa- 
lamarea,  Ban  Joan,  and  C6raoba,  terminated 
in  his  capture  and  execution  (18flS).  In  1864 
N.  Agnirre  was  eleot«d  president  of  the  Sanda 
Oriental  del  Uruguay,  irom  the  ranks  of  the 
J&»neo«  (whites)  or  reactionary  party ;  and  Ve- 
nancio  FJores,  the  chief  of  the  eoloradct  (reds) 
or  liberal  party  and  tlie  nnsnccessfnl  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  ana  readily  obtwned  the  Eud  of 
Brazil,  inspiteof  the  repeated  protest  of  Lopez, 
president  of  Paraguay,  to  the  government  of 
Riode  Janeiro.  Lopez  now  ordered  the  capture 
of  a  Brazilian  steamer  on  its  passage  up  the 
river  to  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the 
detention  of  the  crew  and  passengers  as  prit. 
oners  of  war,  Nov.  II,  1884.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  a  Paraguayan  army  invaded  Matto 
Grosso,  saoked  Cnyab&,  the  capital,  and  five 
other  towns,  and  took  possession  of  the  dia- 
mond mines.  Agnirre  had  applied  to  Lopez 
for  aid,  which  was  at  once  promised ;  but  the 
Paraguayan  troops  could  only  reaoh  Uruguay 
by  passing  through  the  Argentine  province  of 
Gorrientea,  and  Mitre  refiised  them  permisnon 
of  transit.  In  1864  Flores  was  elected  and 
in  1865  assumed  the  fiinctiona  of  president, 
the  city  of  Montevideo  being  occupied  by 
Brazilian  troops.  Fearing  now  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Argentine  Repnblio  that  it  would 
Join  the  alliance  against  him,  Lopez  seized  two 
Argentine  war  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Corrientes, 
April  IS,  186S,  and  the  next  day  that  city  waa 
occupied  by  Paraguayan  forces,  who  formed  a 
provincnal  government  composed  of  three  Ar- 
gentine citizens,  and  declared  the  provinces  of 
Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios  to  he  annexed  to 
Paraguay.  War  waa  declared  by  the  Argen- 
tine Kepnblic  against  Paraguay  April  16,  a 
like  declaration  having  been  issued  by  the  na- 
tional congress  of  Paraguay  against  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  on  the  IBth  of  March.  On 
May  1  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
secretly  entered  into  between  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Urugoay,  and  Brazil,  against  Para- 
guay, the  allies  "solemnly  binding  themselves 
not  to  lay  down  arms  until  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  Paraguay  shocld  be  overthrown." 
In  June  the  oity  of  Oorrientes  was  reoaptDTod 
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hj  the  Argentinea,  bnt  wu  soon  after  again 
Invested  bj^  the  invaders.  Dnring  the  Srat  two 
months  the  war  waa  cbiolly  carried  on  ia  Cur- 
rieates,  geuerHll;  with  heav/  lossea  to  the  Ptt- 
raguajana,  who,  however,  had  by  Aoguct  aao- 
ceeded  in  takiog  odb  or  two  towns  in  the 
at^acent  Brazilian  province  of  Bio  Grande  do 
6iu.  Bat  their  advancing  army  on  the  river 
Unignay,  nnmbering  7,000,  waa  defeated  at 
YAtay,  and  Anally  surrendered  in  Umguayana 
to  10,000  Uruguayans  and  Argentines.  In 
November  following  the  Paragnayan  army  had 
evacnated  the  Argentine  territory,  and  the 
close  of  I'ecemt>er  fonnd  the  allies,  35,000 
Strong,  at  Corralea  on  the  N.  shore  of  Gorrien- 
tes,  reiidy  to  crosa  the  Parana  and  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Paraguay.  Lopez,  com- 
mauding  in  person,  was  nnable  to  defend  big 
frontiers,  and  retired  northward  before  supe- 
rior forces,  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground. 
This  bbstinate  defence  terminated  with  the 
battle  of  Lomas  Yalentiuaa,  Dec  2fi-2T,  I8S8, 


when  Lopez  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Aqui- 
daban.  (See  Pasaovaz.)  In  186S,  in  aome 
provinoea,  espedaUy  those  bordenng  npon  Pa- 
raguay and  Bolivia,  great  dissatiafucdon  with 
the  continoance  of  the  triple  alliance  and 
tbe  war  had  been  expreased,  and  repeated 
attempts  made  to  induce  the  separation  of 
aome  of  the  northern  provinces  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic ;  but  these  disturbances  were 
eaolj  put  down.  Bolivia,  in  the  same  year, 
protested  asunst  the  treaty  of  alliance,  assert- 
ing her  right  to  a  part  of  the  Gran  Ghaco 
claimed  in  the  treaty  by  the  Argentine  states. 
On  Dec  10  a  convention  to  reform  the  consti- 
tution of  the  repubho  met  at  Santa  F6;  the 
only  important  measure  adopted  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  permission  to  congress  to  levy  da- 
ties  on  exports.  An  inaurrection  headed  by 
one  Videla  broke  out  in  Mendoza,  Ban  Juan, 
and  La  Rioja,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
interior  provinces  from  the  repnblic  ;  it  was 

Kt  down  in  April,  but  the  leaders  escaped. 
«  opposition  to  the  war  liad  been  inoreasmg 
in  strength,  and  waa  vehemently  expressed  in 
18fl8  by  Alsina,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
denounced  the  Qont«st  aa  barbaroua,  murderous, 
and  fatal.  A  bill  which  passed  congress  in  the 
aame  year  to  make  Boaario  the  national  capital 
waa  vetoed   by  President  Mitre.    In  April, 

1870,  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Entre- 
Rios,  headed  by  Gen.  Lopez  Jordan,  the  first 
act  of  which  was  to  murder  Gen.  Urquiza, 
Jordan's  father-in-law,  sack  his  palace,  and 
confiaoate  his  property.  Two  of  Urquiza's  sons 
were  murdered  in  Concordia ;  and  Jordan,  hav- 
ing forced  the  state  assembly  to  appoint  him 
governor,  issned  a  proclamation  of  liberty,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  government  for  immn- 
m^&om  punishment.    It  was  not  until  April, 

1871,  that  the  national  troops,  after  immense 
losses,  succeeded  in  quelling  this  rebellion.  In 
March,  1871,   the  city  and  neighborhood  of 
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Bnenos  Ayres  were  visited  by  yellow  fever; 

all  business  was  interrupted  for  several  weeka, 
and  the  estimated  mortality  during  the  100 
days  precedinff  the  30th  of  April  waa  26,000. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and 
Brazil,  the  former  having  protested  against 
alleged  breaches  by  the  Brazilians  of  certun 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  May  1,  18B3. 
Bat  Gen.  Mitre  brought  his  negotiations  to  a 
successful  temunation  in  October,  1872;  and 
the  Argentine  government  was  to  commence 
negotiations  with  Paraguay  concerning  boon- 
danes  liefore  the  end  of  the  year. 

IRGITES  (Gr.  Apyihu),  the  inhabitanU  of 
Argos  or  ArgoUs,  in  ancient  Greece.  During 
the  Trojan  war  they  were  the  moat  proniinent 
among  the  Greek  tribes,  as  AgamemntMi,  the 
Greek  commander-in-chief,  was  an  Arg^ve. 
For  this  reason  Homer,  and  following  him  aome 
of  the  Roman  poets,  often  use  the  name  Argivea 
as  a  generic  appellation  for  all  Greeks. 

ueOL.    SeeTABTAR. 

IBCOUS.    See  Aaooa. 

IRGOHHTT.    See  Nautilub. 

IRGOmCTS,  a  name  given  from  that  of  their 
ship,  the  Aivo,  to  a  band  of  heroes  of  Greek 
antiquity,  who,  according  to  the  l^end,  first 
navigated  unknown  and  dangerous  seaa.  The 
poeta  have  given  different  verdons  of  the  tra- 
dition, but  the  story  generally  accepted  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Jason,  the  son  of  .£son, 
waa  ordered  by  his  uncle  Peliaa,  king  of  loicns 
In  Theesaly  (who  had  been  warned  by  the  or- 
acle to  dread  his  nephew),  to  capture  and  bring 
to  him  the  golden  Peece  of  the  ram  which  had 
carried  Phrixus  and  Helle  when  they  fied 
from  their  stepmother  Ino.  Phrixus  had  nailed 
the  fieece  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars  in 
Colchis,  where  it  was  watched  by  a  sleepleas 
dragon.  Joined  by  the  principal  heroes  of 
Greece,  whom  he  had  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  adventure,  Jason  set  sail  from  lolcns  ii  '^ 


The  heroes  landed  first  In  Lemnos,  where  tii« 
Lemnian  women,  who  on  account  of  the  anger 
of  Venus  had  slun  their  husbands,  detained 
them  two  years.  The  Doliones,  whom  they 
next  visited,  at  first  received  them  boapitably, 
but  afterward,  mistaking  them  for  Peiswsnai 
attacked  them;  and  Jaeen  in  the  battle  killed 
tjieir  prince.  In  Myafo,  their  next  landing 
place,  Hylas,  led  away  by  a  nymph,  and  Her- 
oules  and  Polyphemus,  who  were  searching 
for  him,  were  left  behind.  In  the  land  of  th« 
Bebryces  King  Amycus,  who  had  challenged 
the  heroes  to  a  boxing  match,  was  slain  by 
Pollux.  Continuing  their  vo^age^  they  reached 
the  Symplegades,  two  floating  islands  which 
crushed,  m  dashing  against  one  another,  what- 
ever came  in  their  way.  Avuling  themselves 
of  an  artifice  taught  them  by  the  seer  Phineoa 
and  Jano,  who  acted  as  their  pilot,  they  let 
loose  a  dove,  only  the  tail  of  which  was  cniah- 
ed  by  the  colliding  rocks,  and  the  Argonauta 
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paaaed  BB&lr  between  as  the  uUnda  reboimded. 
The  islands  from  this  time  cecised  their  danger- 
ous moTements.  ReaobiiiK  Colchis  at  lost,  the 
heroM  sought  the  kii^,  j£etes,  who  promised 
th«  fleece  to  Jason  on  oondition  that  he  should 
yoke  to  the  ploogh  two  flre'breathinff  bulls, 
and  tov  the  dragoa'B  teetli  left  b;  Coamus  in 
Tfaebee.  Aided  by  the  dsoghter  of  .ilEetes, 
Medea,  a  powerful  enohantrcBs,  who  had  &llen 
deeply  in  love  with  him,  Jason  accomplished 
these  tasks;  bat  finding ,£etes plottlns  treach- 
ery, the  hero,  again  assisted  by  Medea's  en- 
cnsntments,  seized  the  fleece,  carried  it  on 
board  bts  ship,  and  set  sdl,  accompanied  by 
Hedaa  and  her  brother  Absyrtns.  Pursoed  by 
.£dtes,  Medea  killed  Absyrtos,  and,  throwing 
bia  body  piece  by  pieoe  into  the  sea,  delayed 
the  king,  who  stopped  to  gather  the  remains 
of  his  son,  while  the  At^nants  escaped.  But 
the  mast  of  the  Argo,  which  was  made  of  Do- 
donian  oak  having  the  gift  of  prophecy,  told 
the  heroes  that  for  the  crime  aguust  Absyrtoe 
thOT  were  condemned  to  undergo  innumerable 
dimcaltiea  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Having 
been  absolved  by  the  enchantress  Circ«,  they 
escaped  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  the  help 
of  Thetis,  eluded  with  the  aid  of  Orpheus 
the  enticements  of  the  sirens,  and  after  four 
months  of  continued  danger  reached  lolcns. 
The  Argo  was  consecrated  by  Jason  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Neptune. 

ISGOHHE,  a  moontiunous  and  wooded  re- 
gioii  of  N.  £.  France,  forming  a  part  of  French 
Lomtine  and  Champt^e,  extending  along  the 
rivers  Mouse  and  Aisne  nearly  47  m.  from 
Sedan  (Ardennes)  to  beyond  Ste.  M£n£honld 
(Uame).  It  is  hounded  N.  by  the  Ardennes 
and  8.  by  the  Meuse  mountains,  and  contuns 
many  forests  and  ra^es  with  several  almost 
inaccessible  passes.  W.  Argonne,  or  the  Ar- 
gonne  forest  proper,  a  wooded  elevation  800 
to  000  ft.  hi^b,  extends  over  SO  m.,  with  a 
breadth  varymg  tk>m  I  to  8  m.,  from  the. 
•owces  of  the  Aisne,  along  that  river  and 
the  Mense  northward  as  far  as  Ch6ne-Popa- 
leoz,  separating  the  fertile  plains  from  the 
barren  steppes  between  Vitry  and  B^zanne, 
ffimiliarly  called  Champagne  PouiUeose.  The 
fbrest  of  E.  Argonne,  GOO  to  SOO  ft.  high,  in- 
dading  in  the  S.  the  forest  of  Apremont, 
1,225  tt  high,  runs  parallel  with  W.  Argonne 
along  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hease.  The  forest 
of  Argonne  contains  several  defiles  renowned 
in  history,  among  them  the  battlefield  of  Valmy, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  the  French  Ther- 
mopylte.  Several  important  military  move- 
ments and  actions  took  place  within  it«  limits 
dating  the  Franco-German  war  of  ISTO,  pre- 
ceding the  battie  of  Sedan. 

ABQOON,  or  Itgu,  one  of  the  two  chief 
branchesofthe  Amoor  river.  Under  the  name 
of  Eerulnn  or  Kerlon,  it  rises  about  80  m.  8.  £. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Onon,  3.  of  the  Eentei 
monntains  in  Mongolia,  and  runs  N.  N.  E. 
tbrongh  the  N.  put  of  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
abont  COO  m.,  to  Lake  Enlon  or  Doltd  Noor 
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(holy  lake).  Thence,  taking  the  name  of  Ar- 
goon,  it  fiowB  generally  N.,  with  large  bends, 
about  400  m.,  between  the  Rnsaian  and  Oliinese 
territories,  to  its  junction  with  the  Shilka, 
forming  the  Amoor.  Its  chief  afflnents  are  the 
Khailar,  Ehalkba,  and  Gaumoor,  the  latter 
running  almost  porallel  with  the  Shilko. 

UflOB,  or  AigoUs  (anciently  also  Argia  and 
Argolieej,  the  N.  K.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
between  the  bays  of  jEgina  and  Kaupiia,  the 
Soronio  and  Argolio  gulfs  of  the  ancients.  The 
eastern  continuation  of  the  northern  mountain 
range  of  the  peninanla  surronnds  a  part  of  the 
inhabited  shores,  which  bear  marks  of  volcanio 
convulmons,  and  the  plain  of  Argos,  which  is 
fertile,  bat  rendered  unhealthy  by  marshes. 
The  chief  mountain  group  is  the  Mdevo,  called 
by  the  ancients  Artomlsion,  on  the  Arcadian 
boondary,  which  rises  above  6,000  feet.  The 
largest  plain  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Argos, 
behind  tiie  bay  of  Nauplia,  watered  by  the 
river  Plauitza,  the  classtoal  Inaohus.  Only  a 
few  other  spots  are  fit  for  agricnlture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  water,  as  all  the  streams 
except  the  Plunitza  and  the  Eephalari  (ano, 
Eroaiaus)  dry  un.  But  the  many  Imys  render 
Argolis  &vorable  for  navigation.  In  the  ear- 
lier times  of  antiquity  Argolis  was  strictiy  the 
plain  surrounded  on  the  west  by  the  Arcadian 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Fhlius, 
Cleonn,  and  Corinth.  In  the  Roman  epoch  Ar- 
golis represented  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded,  on  the  land  side,  N.  by  the 
territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  W.  by  Arca- 
dia, and  8.  by  Laconia.  Argolis  belongs  to  the 
earUest  cultivated  regions  in  onoient  Greece. 
From  the  remotest  times  it  was  divided  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Argos,  Uyceos,  Tiryns,  Tnn- 
zene,  Hermione,  and  Epidaurus,  which  all  af- 
terward formed  repubhcs.  About  760  B.  0. 
the  city  of  Argos,  under  Phidon,  was  the  lead- 
ing state  of  the  Peloponneens.  its  power  sank 
in  its  wars  with  Sparta,  waged  for  the  posses- 
uon  of  the  district  of  Cynuria,  on  their  con- 
fines. Oynnria  was  lost  about  GQO,  and  a  de- 
feat near  Hryns  in  624  completed  the  decay 
of  Argos.  In  the  Peloponnesian  wef  it  sided 
with  Athens,  It  early  joined  the  Acbiean 
league,  and,  on  its  fall,  was  included  la  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia. — In  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece,  Argolis  is  the  main  por- 
tion of  a  nomarohy  called  Argolis  and  Oorinth, 
and  embradng  besides  these  territories  a  part 
of  ancient  Aohua  and  the  islands  of  Spezzia 
and  Hydra:  area,  about  1,900  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
129,000.  Nanpiia  is  the  capital.— The  town 
of  Argos  is  atuated  near  the  bead  of  the  gulf 
of  Nauplia,  20  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Corinth;  pop, 
about  6,000.  It  suffered  much  in  its  capture 
by  the  Venetians  in  1688,  and  its  recapture  by 
the  Turks  in  ITOS.  Remains  of  its  cyclopean 
walls,  as  well  as  of  a  grand  amphitheatre  hewn 
in  the  rock,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

IKGOT.    See  Sl&mo, 

ARGDEU.E8,  AnpstlB,  a  Spanish  statesman, 
bom  at  Itiba  de  Sella,  in  Asturias,  in  177G,  died 
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In  U&drid,  Uardt  2B,  1644.  He  was  one  of 
the  oommittee  of  the  cort«a  of  Otidu  which 
drew  np  the  oonstitudon  of  1813,  limitiDg  the 
roya]  power.  On  the  reSatabliahment  of  abflo- 
latism  Q&der  Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  exiled  to 
Oenta,  and  thence  transferred  to  a  prison  in  the 
Balearic  islands.  The  revolution  of  1820  re- 
etorod  him  to  political  life.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  ue  fled  to  Zngland,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  recalled  in  1833  bj  the 
regent  Ohristina.  In  the  oortes  be  opposed  the 
KOTemment  party  nntil  the  aoeeaaion  of  Men- 
diaabal  to  power,  when  he  Joined  bim  with 
the  expectation  of  restoring  the  oonstitntion 
of  1S12.  In  1S38  he  waa  appointed  a  member 
of  the  oouncil  of  regencf,  and  in  1837  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  He  waa  tntor  to  Qneen 
Isabella  and  her  sister. 

ABKIIS,in  Greek  mTthology,  a  wondrous  per- 
son with  a  hundred  ejes,  or,  as  others  hare  it, 
ejes  all  over  his  body,  of  which  only  two  slept 
Bt  a  time.  Set  by  Juno  to  watch  the  priestess 
lo,  transformed  into  a  whit«  oow,  be  was  lulled 
to  sleep  bj  Meronry,  who  played  soothing 
tones  on  the  pipe  of  Pan,  aud  then  slew  him 
with  his  sword. 

IBeTLfSmBB,  or  J^BAIre,  a  western  conn- 
tj  of  Scotland,  inelnding  several  islands  near 
the  ooast,  and  bonnded  on  the  land  side  by 
the  comities  of  Inverness,  Perth,  and  Dnm- 
l>arton;  area,  S,266  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1ST1, 
76,636.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  pioturesqne 
character  rather  than  for  cultivation.  The 
popnlation  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles,  about  34  to  the  sqnare  mile,  and 
still  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  p<^cy  of 
the  great  land  owners,  which  has  been  to  re- 
move the  tenantry,  and  to  create  extensive 
sheep  walks.  In  40  years  the  loss  of  popnla- 
tion  nas  been  25  per  cent.  The  moontain  dis- 
trict of  Argyleshire  contains  Cruachan  Ben, 
ri^ng  to  the  height  of  3,fiQ9  feet,  with  many 
other  lofty  hills,  celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry. 
The  largest  of  the  inland  lakes  is  Loon  Awe. 
The  monntains  are  chieSj  of  granitic  formation. 
Of  the  islands,  MuU,  Islay,  Coll,  Tiree,  Jura, 
lona  or  Icolmkill,  and  Staffa  are  chiefly  note- 
worthy. Argyleshire  is  not  rich  in  mineral 
resonrces.  Lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  worked, 
bat  not  in  very  great  quantities.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on  with  great  snc- 
cess.  The  moors  yield  abmidanoe  of  game, 
KTonse,  ptarmigan,  and  blackcock;  the  red 
deer  is  also  found.  The  proprietorship  of  this 
large  county,  which  comprises  more  than  one 
tenth  (^the  area  of  Scotland,  is  in  few  hands. 
The  dnke  of  Argyll,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  the  marqnis  of  Breadalbane  are  the  chief 
land  owners.  There  are  various  natural  cari- 
osities, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
columns  and  cave  of  Staffa.    Gaelic  is  still 

ftnerally  spoken,  although  of  late  years  the 
nglish  lai^age  has  b^n  to  sapcrsede  it. 
The  county  is  popularly  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Argyle,  Oowal,  Klntyre,  Lorn,  Appin, 
May,  and  Mull    Capital,  Inverary. 


ABQTLL 

JBCTLL,  or  Ar^)^  Evl  and  Dake  afj  titles  in 

the  Scottish  peerage  held  respectively  since  14G7 
and  1701  by  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Campbell 
(called  by  their  Gaelic  dependants  Mao  Galium 
More,  "Campbell  the  Great"),  who  had  been 
Lords  Campbell  nnoe  1446,  and  who  are  also 
English  peers.  I.  Mil,  Sd  Lord  Campbell,  in 
14C7madeearlofArgyll,diedMaylO,14e8.  He 
was  appointed  master  of  the  king's  household 


was  justiciar  or  lord  justiciary,  and  finafly  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He. acquired  by 
marriage  the  estates  and  titles  of  Lorne,  whi<^ 
still  remain  in  the  famUy.  U.  InUbaM,  Sd 
earl,  commanded  the  vanguard  at  Flodden 
Field,  Sept  S,  1618,  and  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle. III.  ArAlbaM,  Gth  earl,  died  in  1S76.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  important  adherents  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  commander  of  her 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Langside  in  1868.  H« 
was  one  of  a  council  of  nobles  who  virtnallj 
ruled  Scotland  an«r  the  assassination  of  Hurray. 
After  the  murder  of  Lennox  he  was  an  nnsuo- 
cessful  candidate  for  the  regency.  He  was 
appointed,  however,  a  privy  councillor,  and  in 
157S  lord  high  chancellor.  IT.  Ar^kald,  8th 
earl,  born  in  1608,  beheaded  at  Edinburgh, 
May  87,  1S61.  In  1683  his  father,  the  seventh 
earl,  announced  his  converaon  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  was  compelled  five  years 
before  his  death  to  surrender  to  Archibald, 
then  Lord  Lome,  nearly  all  his  eetatea.  Im- 
mediately on  his  succession  Argyll  Joined  tite 
side  of  the  Scottish  church  agmnst  the  innova* 
tions  of  Charles  I.  In  spite  of  this  opposition, 
the  king,  knowing  his  power  in  Scotland,  made 
him  a  marquis  in  1641.  On  the  breaking  ont 
of  the  civil  war  he  at  once  Joined  the  eatataa 
against  the.  king.  Ha  was  made  commander 
of  the  army  sent  against  Montrose,  bat  was  so 
signally  defeated  by  that  general  in  two  en- 
gagements that  he  almost  immediately  reugned. 
He  afterward  went  to  meet  the  king  at  New- 
castle, and,  rejoining  the  royal  side,  took  part 
later  in  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Bcono, 
Jan.  1,  1651,  placing  tbe  crown  with  his  own 
hands  upon  the  king's  head.  Not  long  aft«r, 
however,  he  submitted  to  Cromwell  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  subsequently  sat  for 
Aberdeen  in  parliament  under  the  protector'a 
son  Richard.  At  the  restoration  in  1660, 
he  endeavored  to  make  still  another  chsnge, 
and  hnrried  to  London  to  conciliate  the  king; 
but  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  soon 
after  sent  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded.  T> 
IrtUbaU,  0th  carl,  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June 
80, 1685.  He  had  remained  faithful  to  the  king 
during  ihe  revolution,  and  therefore  at  the  res- 
toration his  father's  estate  and  earldom  (the 
marquisate  having  expired)  were  Tutored  to 
him.  But  he  refused  to  take  the  test  oath,  un- 
less with  the  qnalifloation  "as  far  as  is  cotuds- 
tent  with  the  Protestant  faith."  For  this  he 
was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced 
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to  death,  bnt  escaped  for  a  tbne  hj  disguising 
himself  u  a  page,  and  going,  in  the  suite  of  Ms 
fltepdanghter,  LaAj  Sophia  Lindsa;',  to  Hol- 
land. Returning  at  the  head  of  an  araij,  be 
was  defeated,  captured,  and  immediately  eze- 
onted.  Vk  Irdlkald,  10th  earl  and  1st  duke 
of  Argyll,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1T08.  He  was  acknowledged  earl  in 
16B8  hy  the  convention  of  estates  of  Soot- 
land,  though  his  father's  attainder  was  not 
formally  reversed  nntil  several  years  later. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1688-'9,  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne,  and  at  ibe  wish  of  the  conrention  ten~ 
dered  the  coronation  oath  to  the  king.  The 
latter  rewarded  his  eerrices  by  sereral  impor- 
tant appoiutmente,  and  on  Jnne  S9, 1T01,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  dnke.  TIL  Jrta, 
Sd  dnke,  bom  Oct  10, 1678,  died  Sept.  8, 1748. 
Inunediately  on  his  sbocession,  although  he 
was  but  35  years  old,  he  was  appointed  to  neai^ 
]y  all  the  ofGces  before  held  by  his  father,  aa 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  privy  council- 
lor, Ac.  In  tbe  reign  of  Qneen  Anne  he  was 
prominent  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  for  his  services  in  this 
matter  was  made  Baron  Chatham  and  earl  of 
Greenwich  in  t^e  peerage  of  Ei^land.  He 
served  with  great  distinction  in  foar  campaigns 
in  Flanders,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  ^ne- 
ral.  He  several  times  changed  his  political 
views  to  suit  the  dominant  party ;  in  reward 
of  the  first  of  these  changes,  in  1710,  he  was 
^>pointed  ambassador  to  Spain.  On  the  accea- 
oon  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  he  aided 
efficiently,  be  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  Scotiand,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  repreadng  the  rebellion  oi  1715, 
His  inflaence  at  court  at  this  period  was 
also  very  great.  On  April  18,  1719,  be  was 
wade  dnke  of  Greenwich,  a  title  which  be- 
came eitinot  at  his  death.  YIIL  IrtUktM, 
8d  dake,  brother  of  the  precedin^^  bom 
in  June,  1683,  died  April  IS,  1781.  He  was 
appointed,  soon  after  ne  became  of  age,  lord 
high  treasDrer  of  Scotland,  and  in  1710  was 
made  lord  justice  genersl  for  life.  After  be 
anoceeded  to  his  brother's  title  in  1743,  be  had 
almost  entire  control  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment He  left  no  issue,  and  the  title  devolved 
npon  his  cousin.  IX>  fieergs  Jahn  D*BglaS|  Bth 
dnke,  Baron  Bmidridge  and  Lord  Hamilton 
(titles  tirst  held  by  the  Gth  and  6th  dukes)  in 
the  peerage  of  England,  2d  son  of  John  Dong- 
las  Edward  Henry,  7th  dake,  bom  April  SO, 
1823.  His  elder  brother  died  young,  and  he 
Bncceeded  his  father  April  2fl,  1647.  Even  be- 
fore his  BQCcesBion  be  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Scotch  politics,  especially  in  the  discnMion  re- 
garding the  Presbyterian  church.  On  subjects 
connected  with  this  he  published  in  1842  "A 
Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Son,"  and 
later  several  other  pamphlets.  In  the  contro- 
versy he  was  an  adherent  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ohal- 
inens  but  did  not  agree  with  tliat  clergyman 
in  his  separation  from  the  chorch.    After  his 
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to  the  title  and  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  lords,  he  became  prominent  as  a  debater. 
He  has  generally  nded  with  the  liberals.  In 
18B2  be  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  under 
the  tainistry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  This  office  be 
retained  nnder  Lord  Palmerston  til]  1866,  when 
he  was  made  postmaster  general.  He  retired 
in  1868,  but  in  185S  he  was  again  made  lord 
privy  seal,  and  retired  in  1663.  In  1668  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
the  Gladstone  cabinet  The  dnke  baa  also  be- 
come distinguished  in  science  and  literature. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  nni- 
versity  of  Glasgow.  His  principal  work,  "  The 
Reign  of  Law,"  was  published  in  1666.  On 
Uorch  SI,  1671,  the  marquis  of  Lome,  bis 
eldest  son,  waa  married  at  Kt  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  to  the  princess  Louise,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
reigning  sovereign  of  England  to  a  subject 

ARGTBO-KIBTBO,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Al- 
bania, on  the  river  Derorniti,  an  affluent  ot 
the  Voyntza,  46  m.  N.  W.  of  Janinaj  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  persons 
on  horseback  are  obliged  to  dismount  The 
streets  are  separated  by  ravines,  planted  with 
gardens.  There  is  a  strong  castle,  which  was 
enlarged  by  All  Pasha,  and  has  accommodations 
for  0,000  men. 

ABCnOPIILOS,  JahuMS,  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal rerivera  of  Greek  learning  in  the  16th 
century,  bom  in  Constantinople  about  1410, 
died  in  Rome,  where  he  held  a  professorship 
of  philosophy,  about  I486.  He  was  infltruo- 
tor  in  Greek  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  at  Florence,  whence  he  removed  to 
Bome.  His  prinoipal  works  are  some  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle.  He  wan  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  the  Roman  writers,  and  declar- 
ed Cicero  to  have  been  alike  ignorant  of  Greek 
and  of  philoBOphy. 

iKUDJIE,  according  to  Homer,  danghter  of 
Minoe,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasipbafi.  When 
Theseus  landed  at  Crete,  with  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne  fell  in 
love  with  him  and  gave  bim  a  clew  of  thread 
by  means  of  which  he  found  hie  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  Theseus  offered  her  his  hand  in 
token  of  his  gratitnde.  Ariadne  eloped  with 
bim,  but  as  UiOT  arrived  npon  the  island  of 
Kaxoa  she  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  Theseus 
abandoned  her  upon  the  island  of  Naioe,  when 
Bacohns  married  her,  and  after  her  death  trans- 
ferred the  crown  which  he  had  given  her  at 
their  wedding  to  the  stars. 

AKllLDCS,  a  deacon  and  martyr  of  the  church 
of  Milan,  bom  near  Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the 
11th  centnry,  died  in  that  city,  June  28, 106fl. 
He  began  to  preach  against  the  corrupUona  of 
the  clergy  at  Milan  about  1056.  Aided  by 
LwkdnlphuB,  a  young  noble  even  more  eloqnen' 
than  himself,  he  aroused  the  popular  feeling 
to  such  a  degree  that  Pope  Nicholas  IL  sent 
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two  le^tea  to  Uilan  to  iareertigtite  the  matter. 
Thej  sastained  Arialdas,  bat  did  not  succeed  in 
putting  an  eod  to  the  prevuling  corruption. 
After  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  II.  the 
ezdtement  again  brobe  out  at  Milan,  foment- 
ed hj  Arialdoa  and  ErlembalduB,  the  brother 
of  I^ndulpbos.  Fope  Alexander  excommani' 
cated  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  reproved 
tiie  other  eccleaiastics.  Bnt  eTen  this  did  not 
conquer  the  abusefl;  and  although  Arialdns 
oontinned  to  preach  against  them,  the  fickle 
Milanese  became  jealous  of  the  attacks  from 
Rome  on  their  olergf.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  divided  state  of  public  opinion,  his  ene- 
mies had  Arialdns  asBassinated  on  a  desert  island 
in  Lake  Ma^ore.  His  name  was  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  martyrs  by  Alexander  II. 

AKIliVISM,  a  theological  system  in  the  early 
Christian  Ghnroh,  named  after  Arias,  a  presby- 
ter at  Alexandria.  In  oppoution  to  his  bishop 
Alexander,  Anus  asserted  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  was  not  ooeqaal,  since  the  Father 
who  begot  mast  be  before  the  Son  who  was 
begott«n,  and  the  latter  therefore  conld  not  be 
eternal.  As  many  prominent  bishops  sided  with 
Arins,  synods  were  called  on  both  sides,  and 
themost  acnteintellectsof  theohnrchdiscnssed 
the  question.  The  general  council  of  Nice  (826), 
attended  by  800  bishops,  condemned  Arins  and 
declared  the  Son  to  be  consnbsCantial  with  tlie 
Father ;  but  Arins  nevertbeleaa  gained  the  favor 
of  Constantino  and  won  many  new  adherents. 
After  his  death  (S36)  the  movement  spread  more 
rapidly  than  before.  When  Constantine  died  in 
837,  the  empire  was  divided  among  his  three 
sous,  two  of  whom,  Oonstantine  and  Oonstans 
in  the  West,  accepted  the  Nicene  creed,  while 
Constantine  in  the  East  was  a  decided  favorer 
of  Arianism.  An  anti-Nioene  cooncil  at  Anti- 
ooh  (341),  consisting  of  90  bishops,  issned  de- 
crees on  the  ground  of  which  Athanasins, 
who  in  3SS  had  returned  from  exile  to  his  dio- 
cese, was  again  deposed.  In  the  West,  on  the 
oontj-ary,  a  synod  at  Rome  in  84S  declared 
Athanasins  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  and  the  authors  of  his  exile  here- 
tics. In  order  to  pnt  an  end  to  this  conflict, 
Oonstantins  and  Constans  (Ccnstantjne  had 
died  in  S40)  convoked  the  general  synod  of 
Sardica  in  Lower  Mcesia  In  848  or  844  (not,  as 
has  heretofore  been  generally  assumed,  in  B4T). 
The  Arians,  having  a  minority  of  the  176  bish- 
ops present,  held  a  counml  of  their  own,  at 
first  m  the  imperial  palace  in  Sardica,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Philippopolia.  Each  party  anath- 
ematized the  other ;  but  the  Niceans  tri- 
umphed. Constantins  so  tai  yielded  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Ccnstans  as  to  allow  the  re- 
turn of  Athanasins  (349) ;  bat  when  he  became 
•oon  after  sole  ruler  of  the  empirev  his  infiaence 
at  the  synods  of  Aries  (S53)  and  Milan  (36G) 
secured  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  and 
the  adoption  of  Arian  decrees.  Pope  Liberius 
and  several  bishops,  among  them  Athanarina, 
were  banished,  and  Arianism  was  compIet«ly 
eoccessfuL     The  sect  now  became  divided  into 


strict  and  moderate  Arians.  Eoeebiiia  of  Cib- 
sarea  declared  the  Bon  to  be  httmoiovMUH  or 
similar  in  sabstimoe  to  the  Father,  and  hia  tai- 
lowers  were  called  Horn oioamans  or  Semi-Ari- 
ans.  In  opposition  to  him,  Ensebins  of  Nico- 
media  showed  himself  an  ancomprraniang 
Arian.  When  the  emperor  attempted  to  en- 
force the  Arian  resolutdons  of  Muon  in  ttw 
place  of  those  of  Nice,  the  strict  Arians,  nnder 
the  leadership  of  Asiins,  deacon  at  Antiooh, 
and  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicas  in  Uysia, 
attacked  the  Semi-Arians  as  well  as  the  Niceno 
doctrine  as  illogical,  and  developed  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  a  strict  snbordinationiam.  The  repn- 
tation  of  Ennomins  in  his  party  was  so  great, 
that  their  original  name  of  Aatians  graanally' 
gave  way  to  that  of  Eunomians.  They  were 
also  called  Anommans,  HeteroasiaBtB,  and  Ez- 
oacontians,  oa  tbey  muntained  that  the  Son 
was  dissimilar  to  God  (Muotof),  of  different 
essence  (irfpat  oiiaiaf),  and  created  out  ot 
nothing  (if  <Ak  ivruv).  Several  synods  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these  divisions. 
At  the  second  great  synod  of  Sirminm  (3S^ 
a  confesMon  of  f^th  was  adopted,  to  wUofa 
not  only  the  strict  Arians,  bnt  even  the  Nioen« 
bishops,  including  their  leader  Osius  of  Cof- 
duba,  subscribed.  But  the  concision  beoam« 
greater  than  ever.  An  Arian  synod  at  Antiooh 
(SG8)  condemned,  while  a  Semi-Arian  synod 
at  Ancjra  (358)  approved  the  expressioit 
homoioutiot.  At  the  third  synod  of  Sirminm 
(369)  Pope  Liberius  enbsoribed  to  a  Semi- 
Arian  declaration  in  order  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  retam  from  Constantinople  to  Rome. 
The  Semi-Ariana  seemed  to  be  m  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  exiled  no 
fewer  than  TO  strict  Arians,  and  Bishop  Harcna 
of  Arethusa  was  instructed  to  draw  ap  a  new 
confession  of  faith,  the  fourth  Sirmian  fonnnla. 
which  avoided  the  word  tnuita  and  affirmed 
that  the  Son  was  dmilar  in  everything  to  the 
Father.  In  order  to  reunite  the  whole  church 
on  this  platform,  Constantins  wished  to  call 
an  caeamenioa!  ooanoil ;  bnt  the  infiuence  of 
the  Arians  caused  the  convocation  of  two 
synods,  an  eastern  one  at  Seleucia,  and  a 
western  at  Rimini.  At  the  former  there  wer« 
present  106  Semi-Ariana,  40  strict  Arians,  and 
lONicnans;  at  Rimini  the  Nicaaans had  a m^ 
jority.  Both  synods  condemned  the  strict  Ari- 
ans, who  however  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
fiivor  of  the  emperor.  Threats  induced  nearly 
all  the  bishops  of  both  synods  to  sabscribe  to  a 
strict  Arian  creed,  although  the  most  offendve 
party  expressions  were  studiously  avoided,  and 
even  a  few  of  the  uncompromisingleaders  of  tb« 
party,  as  Aetins,  sent  into  exile.  ThusArianina 
was  looked  upon  as  the  official  creed  of  the 
majority  of  Christian  bishops.  But  its  ascen- 
dancy was  of  fihort  dnration.  On  the  death 
of  Constantins  (301)  and  the  accession  of  Jn- 
lian  the  Apostate,  the  bishops  of  all  parties 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  sees,  and  som 
the  Nicene  party  reestablished  themselves  in 
Egypt  nnder  Athanasins,  and  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
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and  Qreeoe.  Pope  LiberinB  ratified  the  anti- 
Arian  resolations  passed  in  362  bj  tbe  synod 
held  in  Alesandria,  and  aoon  the  N  Scene  creed 
w»B  predominant  thro<]f;boiit  tbe  western  coun- 
tries. In  the  Etut,  Arianiun  fonnd  a  zealons 
supporter  in  the  emperor  Valens  (864-378), 
and  the  Tioleot  measares  which  were  adopted 
sgunst  both  the  Nicnana  and  tbe  Semi'Arians 
induced  a  portion  of  the  latter  (366)  to  sabmit 
to  the  Nicene  creed.  With  the  death  of  Va~ 
lens  (STS)  Arianiam  began  to  decline.  Tbe 
emperor  Gratian  issued  an  edict  of  toleration 
(BTB),  which  allowed  the  exilcHl  biehopB  to 
retom  and  greatlf  atrengthened  the  Nicene 
jMrtj.  In  STS  Gratian  shared  the  empire  with 
llieodoBiaa,  who  the  next  year  issued  an 
edict  threatening  all  heretics  with  the  besTiest 
penalties,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople took  from  the  Arians  all  their 
cbnrcbes.  In  S81  he  conveced  the  second 
(BCtunenical  council  at  Constantinople,  which 
anathematized  the  Arians.  In  another  synod 
held  at  Constantinople  in  383,  Eunomius  pre- 
sented his  confession  of  fiiith,  which  is  still 
extant.  As  the  Arian  leaders  roftised  to  sab- 
mit,  still  more  rigorous  decrees  were  issued, 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  soon  succumbed, 
for  the  last  trace  of  them  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire ceased  under  the  reign  of  Arcadins,  the 
son  of  Tbeodoaius.  In  Italy  tbe  empress  Jus- 
tiOB,  while  regent  for  her  minor  son  Valentinian 
IL,  iavored  the  Arians;   but  Ambrose,  the 

Kat  bishop  of  Milan,  successfully  thwarted 
plans,  and  at  the  synod  of  Aqaileia  (Sep- 
tember, 881)  caused  tbe  Arians  to  be  anathe- 
matized and  deposed.  Moreover,  tbe  reign  of 
Jnstdna  was  too  short  to  be  of  real  service  to 
the  dying  sect. — Crashed  out  in  tbe  Roman 
empire,  Arianism  for  several  centnries  remaned 
the  religion  of  tbe  Germanic  tribes.  The  Os- 
btigotfas  professed  Arianism,  but  without  per- 
secuting the  Catholic  church,  nntil  their  power 
was  lost  in  603.  The  Visigoths  were  more  in- 
bderant,  but  in  689,  by  order  of  their  king 
Boccared,  tiiey  Icrined  the  Catholic  church  at 
tbe  council  of  Toledo.  Tbe  Ariau  Vandals, 
after  oonqucriug  Africa  under  Genseric  (129), 
began  a  most  cruel  persecution  of  tbe  Catholics, 
which  did  Dot  cease  nntil  the  deatmotion  of 
their  empire  by  Belisarins  (S84).  The  Saevi 
in  Spain  adopted  tbe  Arian  form  of  Chriatian- 
It^  toward  the  middle  of  tbe  5th  century; 
sbout  6S8  they  joined  the  Roman  communion. 
The  BurgtmdionB,  who  bad  come  to  Gaul  as 
^igans  (407),  appear  in  450  as  Arians.  The 
Catholic  cliurch  Ijecame  predominant  among 
them  under  King  Sigiamund  (017),  whom  Bieh- 
m  AvituB  of  Vienne  had  won  ovet  to  the  or- 
thodox creed.  The  last  refuge  of  Arianism 
was  with  tbe  Lombards,  who  entered  Italy  as 
Arians  in  668.  The  Catholic  church  gained  a 
footing  among  tbem  throo^b  the  wife  of  King 
Anthuis,  tbe  Bavarian  princess  Theodelinda; 
And  under  her  second  hosband  Agilolph  and 
her  son  Adelwald  the  Catholics  ohtuned  pos- 
session of  moat  of  tbe  churches.    A  reaction 
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followed  when  an  Arian  asoended  the  throne; 
but  be  was  unable  to  suppress  Catholiciam,  and 
for  a  time  every  important  town  bad  a  Catholic 
and  an  Arian  bishop.  Under  Liotprand  (died 
T44)  Arianism  as  a  sect  became  extinct.  As  a 
theological  opinion,  however,  it  often  reap- 
peared, and  after  tbe  reformation  of  the  16th 
centuiT  was  regarded  by  more  than  one  reli- 
gious denomination  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  In  tbe  church  of  England 
Arian  views  found  learned  champions  in  Pro- 
fessor Whiston  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. — 
The  works  of  the  Arian  writers  are  mostly 
lost;  we  still  possess,  however,  the  writings 
of  Eaaebins  of  CKsarea,  who  ranks  among  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  ancient  system,  and 
fVagments  of  the  church  history  of  Pbilostor- 
giua.  Histories  of  AriaDiam  have  been  written 
by  Maimbourg  (^Bittoire  de  PAHanume,  Paris, 
1682)  and  J.  A.  Stark  (Vartueh  ein«r  6»- 
tehiehU  dt*  Arianiimtu,  Berlin,  178S) ;  hut 
tbe  best  source  of  information  on  tbe  contro- 
versial aspect  of  the  question  is  Banr's  Oe- 
tehiehU  der  chriitliehen  DreiHnigieit  (Tubin- 
gen, 1841-'3) ;  while  the  history  of  tbe  sect  is 
nowhere  treated  of  so  AiUy  as  in  Hefele's  Con- 
eiliaigaekichte  (vols.  i.  and  il.,  Tubingen,  18S5}. 
See  also  Revillout,  L«  VArianitrnt  dt»  ptupU* 
g«rmaniqua  (Paris,  1860). 

AKUMO,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  15  m.  E,  N.  E. 
of  Benevento;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  built 
upon  a  steep  bill,  in  one  of  the  most  tVequented 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  many  of  tbe  poor- 
er dwellings  are  dug  into  the  rock  and  earth. 
It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  nnmorous  churches 
and  convents,  several  montt  de  piiti,  and  an 
academy.  This  town  has  frequently  t)een  vis- 
ited by  terrible  earthqnakea,  uie  last  of  which 
happened  in  1782. 

AUAS  liOiniNIJg,  BcMdlctH  (Bbkito  Arias 
MoHTAiro),  a  Bpaniah  eocIealBstio  and  oriental 
scholar,  bom  in  a  village  of  Estremadura  in 
1527,  died  in  Seville  in  1668.  Philip  II.  sent 
him  to  Antwerp  in  1668,  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  the  magnificent  ^ition  of  the 
"Polyglot  Bible,"  to  be  prepared  in  that  city. 
The  task  employed  him  tor  four  years,  and  be 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  2,000  ducats 
and  a  royal  chaplaincy,  refusing  a  bishopric 
His  works,  which  are  nnmeroua,  are  principally 
on  Hebrew  antiquities.  He  was  an  unyielding 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits. 

ISICi,  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  department  of  Hoquegua,  in 
lat  18°  26' 8.,  Ion.  70°  24' W,,  640  m.  8.  E.  of 
Ijma,  and  80  m.  S.  of  Tacna,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  railroad.  It  has  been  the  theatrf 
of  many  destructive  earthquakes,  one  of  the 
worst  of  which  occurred  Aug.  13  and  14,  16G8, 
involving  tbe  loss  of  600  lives  and  $12,000,000 
worth  of  property.  Not  a  building  was  lefl 
uniifjured.  The  shocks  were  followed  by  a  tidal 
wave  in  which  the  United  Stat«s  storeship  Fro- 
donia  was  wrecked  with  the  loss  of  all  handa, 
and  the  United  States  steamer  Wateree  and 
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other  vessels  were  carried  aahore  and  strandel. 
The  fortified  island  of  Alacran,  which  defends 
the  port  of  Aiioa,  was  aubmened  three  times, 
tH  the  garrison  perishing.  The  first  wave, 
which  rose  to  about  40  feet,  was  snoceeded  bj 
three  or  four  others  of  lessbeight  The  shocks 
occurred  on  the  first  da;  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  the  second  day  every  hour. 
Among  the  curioas  efiecta  of  the  earthquake  in 
the  vicinity  of  Arica  was  the  opening  of  the 
earth,  and  the  diacloanre  of  a  large  number  of 
mummies,  which  had  been  bm'ied  in  the  aaiid 
in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  sea,  in  a  oeme- 
etery  covering  a  large  area. 

ARIEGE,  a  sonthern  department  of  France, 
formed  chiefly  of  the  old  territory  of  Foii,  and 
named  after  the  Ari^ge  river,  which,  riring  in 
the  eastern  Pyrenees,  flows  N.  N.  "W.,  and 
empties  into  the  (laronne,  after  a  course  of  90 
miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  departments  of 
Eaute-Qaronue,  Ande,  and  Pyr^nAes-Orien- 
tales,  and  the  Pyrenees  mountains;  area,  1,889 
mi.  m. ;  pop.  in  16TS,  346,298.  The  department 
lies  principally  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  some  of  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  border  rise  to  an  altitude  of  9,000  and 
10,000  feet.  It  contains  valuable  iron  mines, 
the  ore  being  in  some  places  auriferous,  and 
large  quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  plaster,  and 
slate.  The  Ari^ge  carries  gold  sand,  whence 
its  ancient  name,  Anrigera.  On  the  highlands 
are  meadows,  where  cattle  and  merino  aheep 
are  raised  in  large  numbers.  The  foreeta  tar- 
nish  good  timber.  Bears,  wild  boars,  wolves, 
foxes,  oliamois,  and  deer  are  abundant.  The 
lowlands  are  tolerably  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  mil- 
let, hemp,  flax,  and  friiita  of  various  kinds. 
Vineyards,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  acres,  yield  a 


principal  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  , 
but  there  are  saw  mills  and  paper  mills,  and 
manufactories  of  cloth,  hosiery,  linen,  and  soap. 
tt  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Foix, 
8l  Giroaa,  and  Pamiers.    Capital,  Foiz. 

IBIEL,  a  Hebrew  word,  si^ifying  "lion  of 
GUid,"  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  a  poetical  designation  of 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (Ezek.  xliii.),  and, 
aooordiDg  to  general  interpretation,  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  (Jsa.  ziix.).  Among  the  Jews 
of  a  later  period,  the  name  was,  in  cab^istio 
parlance,  given  to  a  water  demon. 

IBHHI,  a  musician  of  Lesbos,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  ditliyrambio  poetry,  was  a  friend 
of  Periander,  the  Fuler  of  Corinth  (abont  tlOO 
B.  C).  Having  spent  some  time  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  he  amassed  great  wealth  by  his  playing 
on  the  cithara,  in  which  he  excelled  aU 
his  contemporaries.  On  a  voyage  from  Ta>- 
rentum  to  Corinth  the  ssllora  determined  to 
throw  him  overlward  and  seize  bis  treasnrea 
Discovering  the  plot,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  play  one  mdodlona  tnne  bef^  it 
wu  put  In  execution,  and,  having  done  so, 
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threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The  dolphins, 
charmed  by  his  mu^  carried  him  on  their 
backs  to  Tcenams,  wbenoe  he  passed  over  to 
Corinth,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Peri- 
ander  had  the  sailors  put  to  death. 

ISIOSTO,  LUvvlM,  an  Italian  poet,  bora  in 
Iteggio,  near  Modena,  Sept  8, 1474,  died  id  Fer- 
rara,  June  6,  1683.  His  father  waa  a  member 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  Ferrara,  and  a  Mend 
of  the  duke.  Lndovico  was  the  eldest  of  tea 
children.  He  manifested  even  when  a  hoj 
great  ability  in  compoution,  and  wrote  several 
little  comedies  of  some  merit.  At  hb  &tber'a 
wish  he  undertook  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
the  profession  woa  most  irksome  to  him.  After 
five  years  of  study  he  abandoned  the  trial  aad 
devoted  himself  entirely,  to  literature.  Ha 
read  the  best  Latin  authors,  under  the  tuition 
of  Gregorio  da  Spoleto,  with  such  aasidnltj 
that  he  soon  became  an  accomplished  Latiiust. 
From  ideas  suggested  by  Plautns  and  Terence 
he  wrote  two  dramas,  La  eauaria  and  I*vp- 
potiti.  His  lyric  poems  were  mnch  admired 
by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  son  of  Duke  Er- 
ode I.  of  Ferrara;  and  in  1B08  the  cardinal 
took  him  permanentiy  into  his  service,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  many  important  a^irs,  al- 
lowing him  a  small  pension.  A  few  yean 
after  this  Ariosto  began  his  poem  of  Ortatido 
fitrioto,  the  composition  of  which  occupied 
him  for  ten  years  or  more.  At  the  age  of  24 
he  bad  become  by  his  &ther'a  death  the  atde 
guardian  and  support  of  his  nine  hrotbera  ntd 
sisters.  He  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  dnties  of 
a  ooDrtier  and  to  obey  the  oMistant  and  petty 
exactions  of  his  patron,  to  undertake  now  ai^ 
then  an  embassy  or  a  Jonmey,  and  to  take 
charge  of  much  of  the  bunness  oorreq>c»daioe 
of  the  cardinaL  But  while  discharging  all  his 
dnties  futhiUly,  he  worked  conatantiy  at  hi* 
poem,  and  was  rewarded,  on  its  publication  in 
lfil6,  by  almost  immediate  fame.  Only  bit 
patron,  whom  he  had  extravogantiy  praised  in 
it,  treated  the  work  with  contempt;  and  aooB 
after  its  publication  he  dismissed  Arioato  fr«m 
bis  service  becanse  the  poet  refused  on  aoooont 
of  his  health  to  go  with  him  to  Hungary.  He 
soon  afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  ck- 
dinat's  brother  Alfonso,  then  rdgning  dnk^ 
who  treated  him  with  generotdty,  but  ccnfeirea 
upon  hun  afterward  wliat  seemed  a  most  ini^ 
propriate  honor,  in  appointing  him  governor  of 
the  district  of  Carfwiana,  which  was  every- 
where infested  by  banditti.  With  unlooked-for 
ability  in  this  new  sphere,  Arioate  sochi  re- 
stored order,  and  after  three  years  retumed 
to  Ferrara  and  established  hinuelf  in  a  pleae- 
ant  home.  He  repeatedly  revised  the  Or- 
lando, making  (^  it  46  cantos  instead  t^  the 
original  40,  and  greatly  changing  the  whole. 
During  the  last  years  of  bis  life  he  also  wrote 
comedies  and  satiree.  The  large  theatre  bidlt 
by  the  duke  for  the  performance  of  Aiiosto's 
comedies  was  bnmed  in  1089.  The  poem  of 
OrloTtda /arioto  is  in  part  of  its  plot  almost  a 
sequel  to  the  Orlando  iim^tiurrata  of  Btnardo, 
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bat  the  lesser  poem  did  little  more  tliaii  safest 
the  greater.  The  Orlando  is  a  fontaatic  morj, 
involving  a  thonsand  interwoven  epiaodee  be- 
udes  the  plot  from  which  it  tAkea  its  name — a 
plot  which  fuUows  the  fortunes  of  Orlando 
made  mad  bf  love  of  Angelica ;  bat  bo  rich  j 
wae  its  author'!  fane;  and  bo  bright  his  nar- 
ralJTe,  that  even  now  the  poem  Btands  in  Italy 
at  the  head  of  all  poems  of  ohivahy.  It  has 
boen  translated  mto  almost  every  langaage. 
The  principal  ancient  editions  of  ike  Orlando 
furioM  are  those  of  Ferrara,  1616,  1C24,  and 
1SS3,  published  under  the  saperintfiadence  of 
the  author,  and  the  Aldine  edition  of  1640. 
The  best  modem  edition  is  that  of  Morali  (4to, 
Uilan,  1S18),  which  follows  the  original  text 
of  1533.  Of  the  English  translations  by  Har- 
rington, Eoole,  and  Koee,  the  laat  is  bj  far  the 

beet.     

iUOTKITS,  a  chief  of  the  Uarcomonni,  a 
German  tribe,  crossed  the  Rhine  with  16,000 
warriors  at  the  call  of  the  Seqoani,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  MAtii,  defeated  the  .£dal  in 
72  B.  C,  bat  took  one  third  of  the  land  of  his 
allies,  invited  his  countrymen  over  the  Rhine, 
and  made  a  aettlement  there  of  ISOjOOO  Ger- 
laanB,  bdoi^^ng  to  several  tribes.  The  JRAm 
and  Beqnani  called  in  Julius  CKsar  and  the 
Romana  to  their  aid.  Ctaaar  ordered  Ariovis- 
tua  to  make  no  more  conquests,  to  call  no  more 
Germans  over,  and  to  give  up  the  hostagea  he. 
held  of  the  Gaale.  Ariovistus  returned  an  in- 
solent reply.  Cesar  marched  ag^nst  him  and 
compelled  him  to  give  battle  near  Vesontinm 

Snow  BesanQon)  in  68.  He  was  defeated,  and 
ew  of  his  warring  escaped.  He  himself 
orased  the  Rhine  in  a  small  boat,  and  ended 
his  days  in  obscurity. 

ABKU,  HirUae,  a  Uezican  general,  bom  in 
tbe  state  of  San  Lais  Potoei,  Mexico,  Jaly  Ifl, 
1802,  died  in  Spain,  Aug.  9, 1806.  Having  dis- 
tJUgoIshed  himself  in  the  enocessive  wars  which 
estabhshed  first  the  independence  of  Uexioo 
and  afterward  the  repablican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, he  attained  a  high  position  in  the 
Mexican  annj,  and  in  1886  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Santa  Anno,  then  general  in  chief. 
Sr  the  revolotions  which  continaally  agitated 
exico  he  was  twice  deprived  of  his  command; 
but  his  military  knowledge  was  indispensable 
to  every  dominant  party,  end  he  was  qaiclily 
restored  and  promoted.  In  the  war  with  the 
United  6tat«B  he  commanded  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  and  after  its  close  was  ap- 

Kiuted  in  June,  1848,  minister  of  war  under 
esident  Eerrera.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
president  of  Mexico,  but  resigned  Jan.  6,  1853, 
and  retired  to  his  f^irm,  and  was  banished  soon 
afterward. 

UISTXra,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Apollo  and  Oyrene,  and  father  of  Aotaeon, 
He  fell  in  love  with  Eurj^dioe,  the  wife  of  Or- 
phena,  whom  he  paraaed  into  the  fields,  where 
she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  For  this  he  in- 
corred  tiie  anger  of  the  gods.  He  tanght  men 
the  cnltnre  of  the  olive  and  the  management 
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of  beea,  and  was  extensively  worahipped  in 
Greeoe  and  tiie  Grecian  islands  as  protector  of 
pastoral  life  and  husbandry. 

IMSTAECHIIS.  ■•  An  ancient  grammarian  and 
eritio,  bom  ia  Samothraoe,  fionnshed  in  the  Sd 
oentnry  B.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Alexandria 
in  the  school  of  Aristochanes  of  Byzantinro, 
and  founded  a  critical  school,  which  long  ftonr- 
ished  at  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  Al- 
exandria and  Rome  alone  cont^ned  at  one  time 
no  fewer  than  40  celebrated  grammariaos  who 
had  been  brought  np  in  his  academy.  He  was 
the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  and  Ptol- 
emy Physoon.  In  his  old  age  he  went  to  C^- 
praa,  and  being  afflicted  with  dropsy,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  in  his 
72d  year.  Aristarchns  is  said  to  have  written 
800  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  great 
Greek  poets;  bat  he  devoted  his  chief  labor  to 
Homer,  whose  present  text  is  baaed  upon  that 
adopted  by  him.  Nothing  remains  of  all 
hie  writings  save  scattered  fragments.  II.  Of 
Samoa,  a  Greek  astronomer,  noarished  about 
2T0  B.  0.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  held 
that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun,  for 
which  opinion  some  thoaght  him  guilty  of 
impiety.  Tbe  only  work  of  his  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  of  which  the  original  was  pub- 
lished by  Wallis  in  1688,  and  a  French  trans- 
lationin  1810. 

IKIVl'IUGS.  I.  AnAthenian8tatesman,c8i]ed 
the  Just,  died  probably  in  468  B.  0.     Of  his 


time  of  the  Persian  invauon  under  Darius,  and 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  persuaded  the 
other  generals  to  follow  his  example  in  giving 
ap  the  chief  command  to  Miltiades,  instead  of 
each  claiming  it  for  one  day,  as  was  allowed 
by  law.  This  united  action  insared  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle.  The  year  after  Marathon 
(489)  he  was  appointed  arcbon,  but  a  few  years 
later,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Themistoelee, 
he  was  ostraoiKed  on  the  pretest  that  he  waa 
acquiring  an  inflnence  daogerous  in  a  democ- 
racy. He  employed  the  period  of  his  exile  in 
endeavoring  to  sUr  up  the  Grecian  cities  to  re- 
mst  the  Perrians,  at  that  time  preparing  for  a 
second  invasion.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
Tfaemistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480), 
concerted  with  him  the  plan  of  that  engage- 
ment^ and  gave  him  bis  hearty  snpport.  ^e 
success  of  tlie  Greeks  at  Plateea  (4711)^  where  he 
commanded  under  Paasanias,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  courage  and  watchfblness.  The  Persian 
war  continuing,  he,  with  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  waa  sent  at  the  head  of  tbe  Athenian 
forces  to  Join  the  confederate  army.  When 
the  Ionian  states,  disgusted  with  tbe  arro- 
gance of  Paueaniaa,  decided  to  form  a  confed- 
eration under  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  Aris- 
tides  was  appointed  to  a^Iust  the  relatdons  of 
the  various  parties  to  the  arrangement,  and  to 
the  expenses  of  tlie  war  on  the  several 
"    '        hich  he  eiocntod  to  Iho 
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utis&ction  of  ftIL  When  Themirtooles  teQ 
under  Buaplclon  bd  did  Dot  join  in  the  proaeoa- 
tiOD;  and  after  the  banishment  of  his  rival  he 
alwajs  spoke  of  him  with  admiration  and  re- 

rot.  He  died  ao  poor  that  he  wbb  baried  at 
public  cost;  his  daughterBreoeived  dowries 
out  of  the  pubLio  treosniT',  and  a  landed  estate 
wai  bestowed  on  his  son.  IL  JBba,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  bom  at  Hadrisni  in  BiChynia,  A.  D. 
117  or  129,  died  aboat  ISO.  He  was  the  bod  of 
Eudnmon.  a  priest  of  Jopiter.  After  Crafelllng 
throDgh  the  ooontries  wAich  border  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  he  took  up 
bis  abode  at  Smyrna;  and  when  that  citj  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthqoake  in  178,  be 
persaaded  his  friend  the  emperor  Marong  Anre- 
lioa  toassistinrebnildingit.  For  this  Aristides 
was  named  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  a  bronze 
rtatne  was  raised  to  him  In  the  ag<n^  Fifty- 
five  of  his  orations  and  dechimaijons  have  been 
preserved,  consisting  of  eulogies  on  varions  di- 
vinities, panegyrics  on  towns,  and  treatises  on 
rhetorical  topics.  In  his  "  Sacred  Disoonrses," 
where  Aristides  describes  a  aingolar  malady, 
not  nnUke  soaoambiilism,  the  disciples  of  mes- 
merism find  something  umilar  to  the  mes- 
meric phenomena.  A  statue  discovered  in 
the  16th  centnry,  representing  Aristddoa  in 
A  ffltting  postare,  is  now  in  £e  mneeum  of 
the  Vatican.  The  best  complete  edition  of  hia 
works  is  that  of  Dindorf  (8  vols.,  Leipric, 
1820).  iU.  Of  Thebes,  a  Greek  painter,  flonr- 
ished  fi-om  abont  860  to  830  B.  0.  He  is  sud 
bf  Pbny  to  have  been  a  little  older  than  his 
oontemporary  Apelles,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  wbo  expressed  npon  the  ooontenance  the 
passions  of  the  sooL  At  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man conquest  (146  B.  C),  the  consul  Mnmmins, 
discovering  the  high  price  Bet  upon  a  battle 
uictnre  b^  Aristides,  seized  it  and  sent  it  to 
Borne,  it  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Oeres, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  foreign  punt- 
ing exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Romans. 

AKI8TIPPIIS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disdple  of 
Socrates,  born  in  Gyrene,  floonshed  abont  880 
B.  0.  He  was  luiurious,  sensual,  and  avari- 
cious, andprided  himself  on  extractingpleasnre 
from  both  prosperity  and  advernty,  and  con- 
trolling them  alike.  His  conversation  waa 
witty  and  agreeable.  He  is  s«ud  to  have  inoar- 
red  the  dislike  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  who 
accordingly  speak  of  him  slightin^y.  He 
■pent  a  part  of  hia  life  at  the  conrt  of  Dionynns 
ue  Elder  of  Syraonse.  His  doctrine,  ulled 
from  his  birthplace  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy, 
was  reduced  to  a  system  by  hb  grandson,  Aris- 
tippas  the  younger.  It  prononnces  pleasure 
the  chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil — the 
former  a  moderate,  the  latter  a  violent  motion 
of  the  BOol.  Fleasares  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  purity.  Actions  are  to  be  judged 
good  or  bod  by  their  results ;  and  in  forming  a  I 
Judgment  the  only  authorities  are  law  and  ons-  i 
torn.  Whatever  conduces  to  pleasure  is  ac-  I 
connted  virtue;  but  virtne  is  regarded  as  a 
qoality  of  mind  rather  tbno  of  the  body,  since  I 
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bodily  pleasnre  Is  valued  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
mental  state  it  produces.  A  subject  becomes 
cognizant  of  objects  only  through  the  medium 
of  impressions ;  the  only  existences  are  states 
of  mind ;  and  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 
ABISTOBtlUIS.  L  A  Jewish  writer  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  about  160  B.  0.  He  wrote  philosophical 
commentaries  npon  the  PentBteuch,  composed 
in  the  purest  Greek,  in  which  he  undertook  ta 
prove  tiiat  the  most  ancient  Grecian  poets,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers  were  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  writings,  and  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing lately  trom  them.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  he  forged  numerous  passages,  ostensitd  v 
from  Musuus,  IJnus,  Homer,  and  others,  with 
such  art  as  to  deceive  Greek  writers,  and  also 
some  of  the  fatliers  of  the  ohnrch,  who  speak  of 
L7 Peripatetic  philosopher,  the  foundered 


Jewish  philosophy  in  Egypt  Of  his  writings 
onlj  scanty  fragments  hare  been  preserved. 
II.  The  eldest  bod  and  successor  of  John  Hyr- 
oanns,  the  Asmonean  rnlar  of  Jndea,  and  tbe 
first  of  that  bouse  who  assumed  tiia  royal 
title.  His  reign  lasted  only  one  year  (106-105 
B.  C.).  Aooording  to  his  father's  will  be  was 
to  act  only  as  high  priest,  with  the  title  of  nott 
(prince),  and  hia  mother  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  state.  Impatient  to  rule,  ho  threw  bis 
mother  into  a  aungeon,  where  she  perished  of 
hanger,  imprisoned  three  of  his  four  brothers, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  The  qneen,  Sa- 
lome or  Alexandra,  persuaded  AriBtobnlua  that 
his  remaining  brother  Antigonus  meditated 
treason  and  nsorpation,  and  he  was  out  down 
by  the  royal  guards.  Aristobnlna,  who  was 
Biok,  grew  worse  from  remorse  and  vomited 
blocKl,  which,  being  carried  off  by  a  dtnuestio, 
was  spilled  on  the  very  spot  on  which  tie  Uood 
of  Antigonus  had  been  shed.  The  parrioido 
saw  in  the  accident  a  ugn  of  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  and  soou  after  expired  in  terriUe 
agony.  IlL  Son  of  Alexander  Jannsns,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  His  his- 
tory can  be  properly  treated  only  in  connection 
with  that  oi' other  persons.    (See  HsBBBwa.) 

lUSTOfilTOII.  See  Habuodius  and  Abisto- 
QITOW.         

ASUnUERIS,  a  Ueasenian  general  and 
statesman,  the  hero  of  the  second  Measenian 
war,  of  the  royal  line  of  jEpytus.  The  Me»- 
senians,  having  detemuned  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  Spartan  oonqaw- 
ors,  selected  him  as  their  chiet  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elia,  Sicyon,  Arcadia, 
and  Pisa ;  bnt  before  the  troops  they  promised 
him  could  arrive,  he  began  the  war  by  the  in- 
decisive battle  of  Dene,  665  fi.  C.  His  ex- 
ploits in  this  conflict  induced  his  oonntrymm 
to  offer  him  the  throne  of  Uessenia,  bnt  he  re- 
fused it.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  Soarta 
alone,  by  night,  and  fsistened  a  shield  vrith  a 
taunting  inscription  to  the  temple  of  Uinerva. 
Daring  the  next  year  he  won  great  victoriea  at 
the  Boor'a  Pillar  (jd^ipm  e^/ia)  in  the  plain  of 
Stenyclems,  and  at  PharK,  which  latter  place 
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ASISTOPEANES 

h«  SBoked.  Bnt  in  682,  betrayed  bj  his  aDf 
AristocMtM  of  Arcadia,  who  deserted  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight,  he  wt»  utterly  defeated, 
bis  snnj  fthnoBt  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
coinpetled  to  take  rotago  in  the  mountaius 
with  his  few  remaining  troops.  Here  he  con- 
tinned  the  war  with  great  nertinacity  for  11 

ean.  Having  been  oapturea  by  the  Spartans 
one  of  his  manraionB,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
cavern  into  which  malefactors  were  oast;  bnt 
he  was  oni^tiiTed  by  the  fall,  and  escaped  by 
following  a  fox  through  a  passage  leading  from 
the  cave.  Again  oaptnred,  he  esosped  by  the 
aid  of  a  yonng  girL  He  twice  affei«d  to  Zens 
the  hehatoTophonia,  or  sacrifice  preeoribed  for 
rate  who  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  100 
R  in  battle.    At  last  the  Spartans  sor- 
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prised  at  nisht  his  fortress  of  Ira, 
monntains ;  but  even  then  they  encoontered 
moh  B  resistance  that  they  were  obliged  \a 
consent  to  his  terms,  which  permitted  bun  and 
hia  followers  to  retire  unmolested.  Soon  aitee 
this  he  formed  a  new  plan  of  attack  on  Sparta ; 
bnt  for  the  sooond  time  he  was  betrayed  by 
AristooratAS,  who  was  killed  for  his  treaobery. 
The  countrymen  of  Aristomenes  were  now 
exhansted,  and  their  army  was  too  small  to 
continue  the  war.  Many  of  them,  nnder  the 
hero's  two  eons,  went  to  Rhegiom  and  formed 
a  colony  there.  Ariatomenes  went  to  Bbodee, 
where  (me  of  the  reigning  princes  had  married 
bis  dao^ter,  and  there  ended  his  life  peaoefnlly. 
iUSTOFHAlfSB,  the  only  writ«r  of  comedy 
in  ancient  Qreeoe  any  of  whose  entire  works 
are  still  extant,  probably  bom  between  460 
and  444  B.  0.,  died  not  lat«r  than  830.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  life  oatside  of  his  literary 
work,  the  only  sonrces  of  information  being 
allnsions  of  contemporaries,  passagea  in  his 
playa,  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  biography  by 
an  tmknown  ancieot  anthor.  He  was  an 
Athenian  of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  the  aon  of  a 
certain  Philippns  or  Philippides ;  thongh  tra- 
didons,  probably  having  their  origin  in  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies  to  deprive  him  of  the 
privileges  of  a  native  Athenian  citizen,  apeak 
of  him  aa  born  in  Rhodes,  others  in  £gypt, 
Oamims,  or  Naacratia.  He  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared as  a  comic  poet  in  the  fonrth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (427).  A  cine  to 
the  time  of  nis  birth  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  time  he  was  too  yonng  to  oompete  for  a 
prize,  and  that  his  first  comedy,  "The  Ban- 
qneters,"  was  therefore  prodooed  nnder  the 
name  of  another.  In  426  be  produced  "  The 
Babylonians ;  "  in  435  "  The  Aobarnians," 
still  extant,  which,  pnt  in  oompetition  in  the 
name  of  CaUistratas,  won  the  first  prize.  In 
some  passagea  of  these  earliest  works  he  had 
aatirized  Oleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue,  and 
the  latter  avenged  himself  by  making  the  first 
of  those  attempts  notioed  above  to  prove  that 
Aristophanes  was  of  foreign  birth.  This  at- 
tempt was  afterward  twice  repeated,  but  each 
time  the  poet  snocesafally  repelled  the  oharge. 
In  424  he  attacked  Gieou  with  unsparing  sat- 
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ire  in  the  famous  comedy  of  "  The  Knights ; " 
end  finding  no  actor  brave  enough  to  take  the 
part  of  the  demagogue,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  popolarity,  Ariatophanea  played  the  rAle 
himself^  witi)  bis  face  smeared  with  leee  of 
wine ;  for  no  one  dared  even  to  make  a  mask 
representing  Oleon.  His  plays  now  appeared 
in  rapid  sncceasion.  Of  the  64  which  we  are 
told  he  wrote,  we  possess  11.  which,  heaide* 
"The  Aobarnians"  and  "Knights"  ^readr 
mentioned,  are  as  follows r  "lie  Clonds," 
produced  in  433  B.  C,  directed  agunst  the 
Sopbista  and  th^  leader  Bocrates;  "The 
Wasps,"  433,  an  attack  on  the  corruption  of 
the  oonrta;  "The  Peace,"  419,  written  to 
point  out  the  evils  wrought  by  the  Felopon- 
neaian  war;  "The  Birds,"  414,  ta  ridicule  the 
Sicilian  expedition;  "Lyrietrata,"  411,  a  far- 
ther picture  of  the  evils  brought  about  by 
thePeloponnerianwar;  "TheamophoriajrasfB," 


of  Dorian  fashions  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  its  production ;  "The  Froga,"  406,  a  second 
satirical  attack  on  Euripides ;  "  Eccledaiusce," 
898,  a  play  with  the  same  aim  as  "Flatus." 
Of  the  oomediea  of  Arist^hanes  it  is  excee> 
sivelv  difficult  for  a  modem  reader  to  form 
anytning  approaching  to  an  accurate  Judgment. 
Hia  wit  18  ei(ie&ded  on  topics  so  pnrely  IomI, 
that  it  requires  the  oloseet  acquaintance  with 
the  oocnrrencea  and  characters  of  the  day,  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  every-day  cir- 
cumstances of  Athenian  life,  toenable  a  person 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  hia  humor.  His  style 
and  versification  are  among  the  best  examples 
left  na  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Attio 
dialect.  In  general,  the  persons  and  things 
which  Ariatophanea  attacked  were  worthy  of 


tes,  he  probably  only  seiced  upon  the  natural 
temptations  ofi'ered  to  a  satirist  by  the  philoso- 
pher's notoriety  and  eccentricities ;  and  it  seems 
most  improbable  that  he  acted,  as  many  have 
thonght,  in  ooltosion  with  the  ftatore  accusers 
of  the  great  Sophist — Among  the  best  edi- 
tions of  Aristophanes  are  those  of  KQster  and 
Brunok,  and  that  of  Invemizri,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf;  beddes  some  editions  rf 
separate  plays  of  rare  excellence  by  Mitchell, 
wno  has  also  ably  tranalat«d  some  of  the  num- 
l>er,  and  by  Prof,  Felton  of  Harvard  oniversity. 
An  admirable  translation  of  five  plays  was 
made  by  John  Hookham  Frere  while  in  Malta, 
which  were  flrat  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, but  are  now  contuned  in  the  collective 
edition  of  hia  "Works"  (London,  1ST3). 

ARIBIWn£  (Gr.  'K^iarortiiiK),  perhaps  the 
greatest  ancient  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
school  of  Peripatetics,  bom  in  Stagira,  a  Greek 
colony  of  Maoedonia^  near  the  month  of  the 
Strymon,  in  884  B.  O.,  died  at  Ohalcia,  on  the 
island  of  EutHBa,  in  822,  From  hia  birthplace 
he  was  called  "the  Stagirite."  He  studied  for 
a  short  time  at  Atamens  in  Ada  ITinor,  and  at 
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17  je&n  of  age  went  to  pnrme  hii  stodies  ii 

Athens,  where  he  resided  for  20  jean.  He  it 


was  aconstomed  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his 
enthadasm  for  knowledge  and  his  reatlesa  in- 
dnstrj,  the  "  intellect  of  his  sobool."  About 
843  B.  0.  Philip  of  Macedon  made  him  the 
teacher  of  his  son  Alexander,  at  that  time  13 
years  old.  His  inBuenoe  on  Alexander  and 
Philip  was  for  maikj  years  verj  great  and 
salutaiy,  and  Philip  reboitt  at  hia  request  the 
citj  of  Stagira,  which  had  been  destrojred,  and 
erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  a  school 
called  Nrmphnum,  where  AHstotle  was  to 
teach.  Alexander  alter  the  conqoest  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  presented  him  with  800 
talenta,  or  nearly  a  million  of  doOars.  He  also 
sent  to  him  whatever  he  discOTered  on  his 
marcliea  that  was  Qnknown  in  Greece,  snch  as 
plants  and  aainials  for  scientific  examination, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  bj  him 
in  several  of  his  expeditions.  Aristotle  re- 
tmTied  to  Athens  in  83lt,  or,  according  to  Am- 
monius,  in  831,  brining  with  him  his  scientific 
collectiona,  and  established  a  new  school  of 
philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  a  gjmna^um  near 
the  city.  In  the  forenoon  he  instrncted  his 
intimate  pupils  in  a  philosophioftl  way,  which 
lectures  were  called  esoteric;  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  taught  a  large  popular  circle  about 
plainer  matters,  in  what  were  called  exoteric 
or  public  lectures.  His  philosophical  school  is 
called  the  Peripatetic,  becaose  he  taught  while 
walking  up  and  down  (iriparaTav),  or  from  the 
shady  walks  (iriptiraroi)  around  ^e  Lyceum  in 
which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch  were  stUl  pointed  out 
to  the  traveller.  His  friendly  relations  with 
Alexander  were  at  lengdi  interrupted,  perhaps 
on  account  of  admonitions  which  he  sent  to 
that  conqueror  when,  in  his  later  years,  he 
precipitated  himself  into  a  dissolute  life.  Yet 
the  Athenians  snapected  him  of  partisanship 
for  U&cedonia,  accused  him  of  impiety,  and 
forced  him  to  flee  to  Ohalcis,  where  ne  died. — 
Only  a  part  of  his  uumerous  writings  on  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  art  were  then 
published;  of  the  remainder  many  were  lost, 
ond  many  pnblished  only  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  important  of 
them  bear  the  followingtitlesr  "Organon"or 
"Logic,"  "Rhetoric,"  "Poetics,"  "Ethics," 
"Politics,"  "History  of  Animals,"  "Physics," 
"Metaphysics,"  "Psychology,"  and  "Meteor- 
ology, liiswritingson mathematics,  economy, 
and  history  are  lost,  as  well  as  his  letters  and 
a  work  called  Politiai,  which  contained  1S6 
ancient  state  constitutions  and  legislations. 
Many  books  bearing  his  name  are  spurious, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  the 
spurious  begin  to  be  sifted  fhim  the  genuine. 
His  style  is  difficalt  to  understand,  not  only 
because  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subjects,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  technical  terms  entirely 
hia  own.     No  other  philosopher  has  exerted 


so  large  an  Inflnence  on  so  many  eentnries, 
and  on  the  ideas  of  so  many  imtionB,  as 
Aristotle.  His  merits  as  a  metapbysical  tlunk- 
er  may  perhaps   be   variously  estimated,  but 

his  performances  in  natural  science,  which  he 
first  created,  ajid  his  method  of  philoeophy, 
constitute  his  greatneas.  Hewas  the  firstcare- 
fol  observer,  dissector,  end  describer  of  ani- 
mals. He  first  divided  the  animal  kin^om 
into  classes;  described  a  great  many  animala 
before  unknown  to  the  scientific  world;  came 
near  discovering  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  disorimioated  between  the  several 
facalties,  the  nourishing,  feeling,  ccsicupiscent, 
moving,  and  reasoning  powers  of  animal 
organism,  and  attempted  to  explain  the 
origin  t£  these  powers  within  the  body;  and 
bnUt  his  moral  and  political  philosophy  on 
Che  peculiarities  of  human  organization.  His 
philosophical  method  conrasts  in  the  prinolple 
that  all  our  thinking  most  be  founded  on  the 
observation  of  facta.  Logic  is  the  ftmdamental 
science,  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
for  it  have  never  been  suoerseded.  It  ie  oo- 
knowledged  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  the  two  most 
profoond  thinkers  of  Germany,  that  fi-om  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  their  own  age  logic  had 
made  no  progress.  He  invented  the  cat^^riea, 
or  fundamental  forms  of  thought,  universal  ex- 
pressions for  the  ever-cbanging  relations  of 
things,  and  limited  their  number  to  ten;  and  he 
devised  the  so-called  "  syllogistica,"  or  science 
of  forming  correct  conclnsions.  He  likewise 
became  the  father  of  modern  psychology,  show- 
ing how  the  mind  creates  its  speculative  meth- 
ods and  general  notions ;  and  that  thoagh  W9 
cannot  prove  their  oorreapondenoe  wita  the 
reality,  because  there  is  no  direct  proof  for 
things  which  transoehd  onr  senses  and  obser- 
vation, yet  we  are  always  compelled  to  reeur 
to  these  general  notions  and  take  them  for  in- 
dispensable forms  of  thinking,  if  we  will  think 
at  all.  Every  science  must,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, have  a  fundamental  principle,  whidi  n^ed 
not  and  cannot  be  logically  proved,  beoaase  it 
is  in  itself  certain,  and  accepted  as  manifttst 
truth.  Aristotle  first  discriminated  between 
the  substance  of  things  and  their  acddentAl 
peculiarities,  and  created  the  philosophical  no- 
tions of  "matter"  and  of  "form."  He  also 
established  the  philosophical  notious  of  "  space  " 
and  "time,"  and  showed  their  connection  witli 
matter,  while  he  first  furnished  the  world  witb 
what  is  commonly  called  the  cosmologiool  ai^ 
gnment  for  tlte  existence  of  God.  He  states  it 
thus :  Although  every  single  movement  and  ex- 
istence in  the  world  has  a  finite  cause,  and  every 
such  finite  cause  another  finite  cause  back  of 
it,  yet  back  of  this  infinite  series  of  finite  eaosea 
there  must  be  an  infinite  immaterial  being,  a 
first  something,  unmoved,  all-moving,  pur* 
energy,  alwolute  reason,  God.  In  psycholi^y 
and  anthropology,  Aristotle  is  the  author  of  tL« 
theory  of  different  powers  of  the  soul,  of  dis- 
tinct feeling,  willing,  reasoning,  and  moving 
powers  or  faculties.    The  reasoning  power  b 
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regirded  hj  Aristotle  not  aa  a  product  of  the  ' 
body,  but  aa  bestowed  on  it  frota  outside,  and 
B9  perfect  only  after  its  feparation  from  the 
boay  by  death.  Proceeding  from  the  principle 
tliat  whatever  is  to  be  the  a^al  ana  highest 
good  of  humanity  must  not  depend  on  casnal- 
tjes  and  ever-chan^png  minor  circmnstaDCes, 
bat  must  be  certain  in  itself,  and  impart  to 
every  other  good  its  Talaa,  he  maintains  that  the 
mtdainumia,  or  highest  possible  pleasare  which 
is  conceivable  for  man,  is  derived  only  from 
the  perfect  satJs&ction  of  those  facoltios  which 
diatingnish  bun  from  the  l)eaats,  that  is,  of  the 
reaooning  powers, — Of  his  earliest  pnpils  and 
followers,  none  but  Theophrastoa,  and  he  not 
strictly  a  philosopher,  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  age  after  Aristotle's  death  was  not  favor- 
able to  purely  epecnlative  philosophy.  For 
three  centuries  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism 
took  the  place  of  bis  philosophy  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  ednoAted  world ;  and  these  were 
sacoeeded  by  Neo-Platonism.  Later  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  was  rendered  obnocoos 
to  Uie  fathers  of  the  church  by  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  its  eiponnders  at  Alexandria, 
bat  a  few,  tike  BoetbiuB,  ventnred  to  defend 
his  viewa.  Up  to  the  llth  century  Aristotle 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  Christian  world, 
bnt  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  Arabians  of  the 
8th,  eth,  10th,  and  llth  centuries,  Throngh 
the  Arabians,  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  Ittb 
century  made  acquaintance  with  his  "  Physics  " 
and  "Metaphysics,"  though  by  means  of  very 
imperfect  translations;  hts  "Logic"  they  had, 
though  not  estenavely,  known  before.  From 
that  time  Aristotle,  though  acxoetimes  dispar- 
aged as  a  heretic,  remained  for  four  centuries 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  world  in  all  mat- 
ters not  strictly  pertaining  to  dogmas.  In  the 
1 1th  century  the  dispute  between  the  nominal- 
ists and  realists  began  t«  divide  theologians; 
the  realists  asserting  with  Plato  that  our  gen- 
eral notions,  called  vnivenalia,  are  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  that  our  ideas  answer  not 
only  to  the  reolity  of  objects,  but  contain  their 
soul  and  life;  the  nominalists,  in  the  name  of 
Aristotle,  maintaining  tlist  these  general  no- 
tions are  mere  abstractiona,  inventions  of  the 
brain,  not  eipres^ng  the  real  substance  of 
things.  From  the  exposition  that  we  have 
given,  it  appears  that  this  protended  Aristote- 
lianisro  was  a  misunderstanding  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  which,  though  it  admits  on  the 
one  hand  that  our  general  notions  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  express  the  full  substance  of 
thin^  yet  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  they 
are  indispensable  for  every  purpose  of  think' 
ing.  After  the  restoration  of  elassioal  litera- 
ture in  the  15th  century,  his  writings  were  ex- 
tensively published,  and  his  philosophy  began 
to  be  better  understood ;  and  it  has  been  fur- 
ther developed  by  Bacon,  Deeou1«s,  Spinoza, 
and  Kant.  Ficht«,  Schetling,  and  Hegelopposed 
it,  though  the  latter  adopted  many  of  its  ideas. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  much  by  bis  philosophi- 
c«l  ^stem  that  Aristotle  has  wielded  his  enor- 
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moQS  inflnenoe,  especially  as  this  is  only  now 
banning  to  be  tiilly  understood  and  jnstly  ap* 
preciated,  as  by  his  logical  inventions,  and  hia 
method  of  phUowphy  in  general, — The  best 
works  on  the  contents,  spint,  and  bearings  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  Btahr's  AriitoU- 
lia  (S  vols.,  HaUe,  IBBO);  Franz  Biese's  Phi- 
htophie  de»  AritteteUt  (3  vols,,  Berlin,  1836- 
'43);  and  "Aristotle,"  a  posthumous  work,  by 
George  Grote  (London,  1872).  The  best  com- 
plete edition  of  Aristotle  is  that  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Berlin,  by  Immannel  Bekkw 
(4  vols.,  BerUn,  1831-'6),  with  Latin  transi- 
tions and  extracts  l>om  the  old  commentaries. 
IRIBIOXENIIS,  a  Greek  writer  on  phUosophy 
and  music,  apnpil  of  Aristotle,  bom  at  Tarcn- 
tnm,  Italy,  flonrished  about  320  B.  0.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  published  460  works  on 
all  ima^nable  subjects.  All  these  are  lost  ex- 
cepting his  'Ap/uniui  Zraijfcia  ("Principles  of 
Harmony  "),  published  in  Latin  at  Leyden  in 
1662  by  Gogarinus,  and  in  1616  in  Greek  by 
Meursius,  and  sabseqaentiy  inserted  by  MeilMm 
in  the  Anttqvm  Muticm  Aimtortt  (2  vols.  4t& 
Amsterdam,  16S2).  Aristoienas's  theories  of 
uc  were  opposed  to  those  of  Pythagoras, 


tions  of  numbers  when  expressed  with  figures 
or  relations  of  figures.  The  accepted  opinion 
is  that  we  have  derived  this  science  from  the 
Greeks,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Phixnioians ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  the  Ohaldoans,  one  of  the 
oldest  nations,  have  given  as  the  knowledge  of 
certain  astronomical  cycles  or  periods,  of  which 
the  determination  required  an  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  it  is  evident  tiiat  its  origin  is 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
used  the  first  nine  letters  of  their  alphatiet  for 
the  numbers  1  to  0 ;  the  next  nine  letters  for 
10,  ao,  &c.,  to  90 ;  and  the  others  for  hundreds ; 
while  for  thousands  they  recommenced  the 
alphabet  and  added  to  each  letter  a  mark  or 
iota.  The  Romans  followed  a  similar  system, 
of  which  our  Roman  numerals  are  a  specimen. 
But  arithmetic  did  not  reach  its  more  modem 
state  of  progress  nntil  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabic  figures  now  used  by  all  civilized  nations. 
The  Arabs  admit  that  they  obtained  these  fig- 
ures from  Hindostan  in  the  10th  century.  They 
call  them  Indian  figures,  and  arithmetic  the  In- 
dian science.  Boitbias,  in  his  work  De  Oeome- 
tria,  informs  as  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
Qsed  in  their  calculations  nine  peculiar  figures, 
while  others  used  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  philosopher,  who 
had  travelled  considerably,  had  obtained  this 
knowledge  in  Hindostan,  and  oo^unanicatiI^;  it 
as  a  secret  to  his  disciples,  caused  it  to  remain 
sterile  in  their  hands.  Thd  Greeks  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  writing  expressed  the  factions  thus: 
while  ft  Y,  i,  Ac.,  stood  for  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  p',  y,  i', 
represented  ^,  ^,  i,  &0.    The  oldest  text  hook 
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on  arithmetic  emplojing  the  Arabian  or  Indian 
fignrea,  and  the  deoimal  system,  is  undoabtedlj 
that  of  A»Tceniia,  the  Arabian  phyeioian,  who 
lived  in  Bokhara  about  A.  D.  1000;  it  vas 
found  in  mtumacript  in  the  lihrarj  at  Oairo, 
Sgypti  and  contcuDS,  beaidea  the  rules  fin-  addi- 
tion, BubtractioD,  multiplication,  and  division, 
many  peculiar  properties  of  nomt^ers.  (Fm-  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  this  remarkable 
manuscript  by  Maroel,  see  De  Uontf&vrier,  Die- 
tionnain  de»  tcitneei  mathimati^um,  vol.  i.,  p. 
141  et  teq.)  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  centarv  that  the  science  of  arithmetic  be- 
gan to  be  difibsed  in  Gnrope.  One  of  the  aarli- 
CBt  writers  on  the  snl^ect  was  John  Halifax, 
better  known  as  Sacro-Boaoo,  who  in  the 
ISth  century  composed  an  arithmetic  in  Latin 
rhymesj  in  which  the  shapes  of  the  flgnres  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  monk  Planades,  who  flonriBhod  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Indian  Arithmetic,  or  the  Uanuer  of 
Reckoning  after  the  Indian  Style,"  of  which 
several  manuscripts  still  exist.  Contemporary 
with  him  waa  Jordanna  of  Namur,  anthor  of 
the  Algorithmui  DemmutnUut,  and  also  of  a 
treatise  on  arithmetic  which  Jaoquee  Faber 
published  with  commentaries  immediately  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  A  great  develop- 
ment'of  the  science  now  took  place.  In  the 
ISth  century  Olarina  and  Stifelina  (Stiefel)  in 
Germany  and  Digges  in  England  were  oonspic- 
noQB  for  their  services  to  this  science,  and 
the  Arabian  or  Indian  figures  came  into 
096  among  the  learned ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  ITth  oentnry  that  arithmetic  began  t« 
be  a  regular  branch  of  common  education. 
— The  value  of  our  system  of  arithmetical 
notation,  aa  is  well  known,  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  a  scale  and  of  a  system  by  which 
the  place  of  the  figure  in  the  order  in  which  it 
appears  causes  its  ralne  to  increase  in  multiples 
of  that  scale.  The  universally  adopted  scale  is 
the  decimal,  probably  derived  from  the  number 
of  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  but  other  scales 
might  have  been  adopted  as  well;  and  the 
advantages  which  some  persons  suppose  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent scale,  as  the  duodecimal  or  twelve,  the 
tonal  or  sixteen,  Ac.,  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  A  smaller  scale  would,  however,  have  sim- 

5 Med  arithmetical  operations,  as  waa  forcibly 
emonstrated  by  Leibnitz,  who  showed  how 
with  the  smallest  possible  scale,  the  binary, 
and  the  consequent  use  of  only  two  figures,  1 
and  0,  operations  were  so  much  simplified  that 
there  might  be  even  a  saving  of  time  in  redn- 
oing  a  decimal  expression  into  a  binary  one, 
performing  the  operation,  and  restoring  it  back 
again  into  the  aecimal  system.  The  regular 
series  of  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  &o.,  is  expressed  in  the 
binary  system  thus:  1,  10,  11,  100,  101,  110, 
111,  1000,  1001,  &c. ;  in  the  ternary  system,  in 
which  three  ia  adopted  as  the  basis,  it  is  1,  S, 
10,  11,  12,  20,  21,  22,  100,  Ao.— When  arith- 
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metio  gOM  beyond  the  praotJoal  calcnlaHona  b; 
numbers,  and  treats  of  the  properties  of  aom- 
bera  in  general,  it  enters  the  field  of  algebra. 
Vhe  properties  of  numbers  are  of  two  kinds: 
s(Hne  are  general  and  inherent  in  the  numbers 
themselves,  while  others  depend  oa  the  deci- 
mal system  adopted.  Thus  the  law  that  the 
sum  of  two  numbers  mnltiplied  by  their  dif- 
ference is  equal  to  the  difference  of  tfadr  sqnares 
is  a  genwal  property;  while  the  fact  that  if 
the  sum  of  the  figures  is  divisible  by  9,  the 
whole  number  ia  divinble  by  9,  is  a  propaVf 
depending  on  the  adoption  of  the  dednial  eya- 
tem;  if  we  had  adopted  the  doodecimal^vteni, 
11  would  have  that  property. — Beeidea  m<£- 
nary  arithmetde,  we  may  distuigniah  a  pa)p«Ue 
aritWetio  performed  by  the  sense  of  fe^fing 
by  the  blind ;  an  instrumental  arithmetia  where 
the  solutions  are  obtwned  by  peoDUarly  oon- 
trived  instmments ;  a  tabnlar  arithmetie,  where 
problems  are  solved  by  means  of  taUai  com- 
puted for  the  purpose,  dtc. — Pestaloxaa,  the 
great  German  pedsgi^ue,  applied  hia  method 
to  instruction  in  arithmetic  with  die  moat 
eminent  success.  It  was  introduced  into  tbe 
United  States  by  Warren  Colbum  of  Maasa- 
ohnsetts,  by  the  pnblicstjon  of  treatiee*  oa 
this  subject  which  have  largely  infloenoed  the 
authors  of  arithmetical  text  hooka,  a  great  vnri- 
ety  of  excellent  practical  works  having  ance 
been  published,  to  which  we  refer  for  Itarther 
information  in  regard  to  tbe  practical  details  of 
this  science. — For  many  curions  facta  on  the 
properties  of  numbers,  see  Gauss,  JHijuintioitet 
ArithmeUea,  or  L^ndre,  ThSorie  dm  iiMNArM^ 
1UD8,  the  founder  of  Ariaiusm,  accMiii]^ 
to  some  a  Libyan,  according  to  others  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  died  in  33B.  He  Joined  the  Jfe- 
letians  in  Alexandria,  but  left  them,  and  in 
806  was  ord^ed  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Peter  of 
Alexandria.  He  afterward  returned  to  the 
Meletians  and  was  excommnnicated,  bat  was 
readmitted  to  the  church  by  Achillas,  snoceflMr 
of  Peter,  and  ordained  priest.  After  the  death 
of  Achillas,  Arius  came  near  being  elected 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  Alexander  waa  pre- 
ferrea  to  him.  Aooording  to  the  Arian  histo- 
rian Philoatoi^us,  Arius  himself  brought  about 
the  election  at  Alexander.  It  is  reported  that 
for  several  years  Alexander  held  Arias  in  bi^ 
esteem,  and  that  the  most  perfect  agreonent 
existed  between  them.  The  great  oootrorerqy 
with  which  their  names  are  connected  began 
when  Alexander  made  an  addren  to  bis  clergy 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  as  c<nHiBtiivofl« 
Mngle  essence.  Arius  exolaimed  against  thi^  af- 
firmed the  distinct  personality  of  tse  Fatb^aad 
the  Son,  and  accused  Alexander  4^  SabelBaoian. 
Alexander  demanded  fh)m  Arius  a  reoanlatioB ; 
but  the  latter  not  only  reftued  tUa,  but  aeot  a 
written  confession  of  faith  to  aeTeral  bidio{M, 
reqnesting,  in  case  they  agreed  with  hlni,tl]^ 
intercession  with  Alexander  in  hia  belialf.  A 
number  of  prominent  bishops  responded  fitvw- 
ablyi  among  them  were  Eosebins  of  Onwrea, 
the  church  historian,  and  Euaebiua  of  Nioo- 
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media,  who  as  bishop  of  tbe  imperial  raddeoce 
had  a  great  inflnenoe  ov^r  CoDstantiae  and  his 
sisUr  Constantia.  Alexander  therefore  con- 
Tened  asTiiod  at  Alexandria  inSSO  (or  accord- 
ing to  some  aothoritieB  ia  821),  which  wba 
attended  bf  about  100  bishops  from  EgTpt  and 
Libya,  at  whioh  Arint  and  hia  adherents  were 
"ezpeUed  from  the  church  which  adores  the 
divinity  of  Christ."  As  Ariua  neverthelese 
continned  to  teach  and  to  bold  divine  service, 
Alexander  addreaaed  cironlar  letters  t«  the 
bishops,  in  which  be  asked  them  not  to  admit 
the  Ariaus  to  the  commonion  of  the  chorch, 
and  not  t«  believe  Dusebius  of  INicomedia  and 
"people  of  that  claaa."  Expelled  from  Ales~ 
aodria,  Arias  went  to  Palestine,  whenoe  he 
addreesed  a  defence  of  his  doctrine  to  Eoaebius 
of  Nioomedia.  Invited  to  Nicomedia,  he  wrote 
tfaeace  a  letter  to  Alexander,  endeavoring  in 
languagB  as  conciliatory  as  possible  to  prove 
hia  views  to  be  those  of  the  fathers  of  the 
chorch.  Here  he  also  wrot«  his  most  important 
work,  tlie  TTuilia  ("BaDqaet"),  fragmenta  of 
which  are  extant  in  the  writings  of  Athanasina, 
and  composed  several  songs  designed  to  make 
known  his  principles  among  the  people.  A 
aynod  held  in  Bith  jnia  about  S28  alloweid  Anns 
to  hold  divine  service,  and  interceded  in  his 
behalf  with  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The 
diviaioa  in  the  chorcn  had  now  become  so 
great  that  Constantuie  was  induced  to  convoke 
the  ceonmeuical  council  of  Nice  in  S35,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy.  Anus  was  present 
at  the  council,  in  which  the  young  deacon 
AthanasiuB  of  Alexandria  distingiiiBbed  bun- 
self  aa  the  foremost  opponent  of  the  Arian 
views.  The  cooncil  decreed  the  Son  to  be 
consubstantial  (ifieotoiot)  with  the  Father,  de- 
posed and  condemned  Arius,  ordered  hia  writ^ 
mgs  to  he  hnroed,  and  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  own  them.  The  emperor  bani^ed  Anna  to 
myriift,  and  soon  the  bish<^s  Ensebins  of  Nico- 
media  and  Theognis  of  Nice  shared  the  same 
fate  for  refanng  submisuon  to  the  deoreee  of 
the  conncil.  After  a  time,  however,  Coustan- 
tine  was  induced  by  his  sister  and  many  in  his 
coort,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  Arins,  to 
recall  and  hear  him.  Tliis  was  the  be^^nning 
of  new  and  violent  conflicts.  In  Alexandria 
the  Arians  entered  into  negotiatitms  concerning 
a  unitm  with  the  Meletians.  A  synod  at  Tyre 
in  836  deposed  Athanasius,  who  was  then  Iran- 
ished  by  the  emperor  to  Treves.  In  886  Con- 
stontine  nndertook  to  enforce  the  recognition 
of  Arius  in  Constantinople;  bnt  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  recognition  Arius  fell  dead  in  the 
street.  Borne  of  his  friends  ascribed  his  death 
to  p<»son,  some  of  his  opponents  to  the  effica- 
cious prayer  of  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Con- 
atantinople.    (See  Asianism.) 

AUZONi,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
aitoated  between  lat.  BI°  and  ST°  N.  and  ton. 
109°  and  114°  W  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Utah,  E. 
by  New  Uexioo,  B.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  CaJi- 
fomia  and  Nevada;  area  estimated  at  118,000 
■q.  m.     No  complete  survey  of  the  tevrttory 
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has  been  made.  It  is  divided  into  Ave  counties; 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Pima,  Yavapm,  and  Yuma. 
Tucson,  in  Pima  coonty  (pop.  8,334),  ts  the 
capital  and  largest  town  in  the  territory.  Ari- 
zona City,  in  Yuma  county  (pop.  1,144),  is  a 
prosfierous  business  place,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  Prescott, 
the  former  capital  (pop.  SB8),  is  situated  in 
central  Arizona,  and  is  the  headqQsrters  of  the 
military  department  of  Arizona.  In  18T0  the 
population  of  the  territory,  excluuve  of  Indians, 
was  e,6fiB,  of  whom  8,849  were  native  and 
G,609  forei^  bom;  1,240  were  bom  in  the 
territory.  The  total  number  of  Indians  was 
82,0S8 ;  of  these  4,SG2  were  on  reservations 
and  at  agencies,  and  27,700  were  nomsdio. 
Many  of  these  Indians  are  friendly  to  tba 
whites,  but  the  greater  number  are  intensely 
hostile.  Of  the  friendly  Indians,  the  Pima* 
and  the  Maricopas  rank  first  in  numbers  and 
civilization.  They  occupy  a  reservation  on  the 
Gila  river,  about  200  m.  E.  of  Arizona  City, 
The  PapagoB  live  S.  of  the  Gila,  along  the 
line  of  Sonora.  The  Mobaves  and  the  Yumaa 
live  along  the  CtJorado,  the  Ctes  on  the  upper 
Colorado,  and  the  Moquis  and  Navajos  in  N.  E. 
Arizona.  These  tribes  are  engaged  in  agricnl* 
tore  and  stock-raiung.  Of  the  hostile  Indiana 
the  Apschea  are  the  most  powertU  and  war- 
like. They  comprise  several  tribes  distributed 
over  the  greater  portion  of  middle  and  eastern 
Arizona;  their  raids  extend  all  over  the  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Colorado  river  and  a  portion  of  the  lower 
Gila.  Besides  the  Apaches,  the  Hualpais  or 
Wallapis,  living  in  the  Cerbst  range  near  the 
Diamond  river,  and  in  part  of  the  Aquarius 
range,  are  the  only  dangerous  Indians. — The 
middle  and  N.  E.  portions  of  the  territory  con- 
ust  of  elevated  plateaus  from  8,000  to  8,000. ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  with  occasional  hluSs  and 
volcanic  cones  rising  from  COO  to  2,600  tt.  above 
the  plateau.  The  numeronsparallel  ranges  of 
mountuna have ageneralN.W. and  S.E.  course, 
and  form  long  valleys  in  the  same  direction.  The 
most  marked  eiceptioos  to  this  general  direction 
are  the  MogoUon  range  is  the  east,  which  extends 
nearly  E.  and  W.  and  joins  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
and  an  £.  and  W.  range  stretching  beyond 
Arizona  into  Kew  Mexico.  The  oiia  of  the 
Black  mountains  and  the  Cerbat  range,  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  territory,  lies  very  nearly 
N.  and  8.  The  B.  portion  of  the  territory  is  a 
plain  with  a  slight  elevation  above  the  sea, 
amounting  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Gila  to  only 
200  ft.  f'rom  this  plain  isolated  mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  rise  abruptly.  In  central 
Arizona  the  Sierra  Prieta  and  the  Aztec  ran^ 
send  foot  hills  out  in  every  direction,  and  their 
tianka  unk  very  gradually  to  the  level  of  the 
high  platean  surrounding  the  San  Francisco 
mountMn  toward  the  N.  B.,  and  to  the  maai  or 
table  lands  sloping  toward  the  Colorado  on 
the  8.  W.  The  elevation  of  the  town  of  Pres- 
cott is  over  fl,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  the 
Tonto  and  San  Francisco  plateaus,  E.  and  N.  E, 
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of  Presoott,  reach  an  altitade  of  from  8,000  to 
9,000  ft.  The  San  Franctaoo,  a  grand  voloenio 
cone,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Arizona,  its 
BDmmit  being  over  11,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
K.  and  N.  E.  of  the  San  FrHncisoo  mountains, 
an  immenae  meta,  increasing  in  altitade  toward 
the  Utah  line,  extends  for  hnndreds  of  miles. 
— The  largest  river  of  the  territory  ie  the  Col- 
orado, which  is  formed  by  the  Jnnction  of  the 
Green  and  Grand  rivers  in  the  S.  part  of  Utah, 
and  has  a  Bontherly  oonrse  along  the  W.  bonn- 
darj  of  Arizona.  It  haa  a  verj  rapid  cnirent, 
and  is  navigable  as  far  aa  Oullville,  612  m.  above 
its  month.  The  caDons  formed  bj  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  through  the  lofty  bable  landa 
are  nneqnalled  in  grandeur.  In  the  Grand 
caQon  of  the  Colorado  the  deep  and  narrow 
current  flows  between  maseive  walls  that  rise 
to  A  perpendionlar  height  of  nearly  7,000  ft. 
above  the  water.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  are  the  Colorado  Chiqnito,  which 
flows  N.W.  through  the  Njjart  of  the  territory, 
the  Diamond  river,  and  Bill  Williama's  Fork, 
into  which  flows  the  Santa  Maria.  The  Gila 
risea  in  New  Uezico,  flows  W.  through  the  8. 
part  of  Arizona,  and  joins  the  Colorado  about 
180  m.  above  the  gulf  of  Oalifbmia.  It  is  a 
very  narrow  stream  with  a  swift  current,  shal- 
low during  moat  of  the  year,  but  in  the  rainy 
aeaeon  vaatly  increasing  its  volume.  Ita  prin- 
cipal tribntariea  in  Ariiona  are  the  Salado  or 
Salt  river,  Verde,  San  Carlos,  Bonito,  and 
Prieto  ^m  the  north,  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Pedro  from  the  south. — Granite,  red  and 
white  sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  quartz,  and 
metamorphio  rocks  abound  in  the  mountMns. 
The  plains  along  the  lower  Gila  are  entirely 
made  np  of  quaternary  and  tertiary  deposits. 
which  ^so  form  the  great  Sonora  desert  8.  of 
th«t  stream.  In  the  Colorado  valley,  the  sed- 
imentai7  strata  consist  of  quaternary  and  ter- 
tiary gravels  and  oonglomeratea,  varied  in  a 
few  localities  by  a  layer  of  wliit«  infusorial 
earth.  The  bottom  lands  consist  of  ealoareous 
unds  and  days,  the  former  predominating. 
The  mountain  chains  are  oompMed  of  granit^ 
ayenitfis,  porphyries,  trachytes,  greenstone,  ba- 
ealt,  and  metamorphio  slates.  A  section  of  the 
Grand  canon  of  the  Colorado,  6,800  ft.  above 
the  aea  level  and  G,000  ft.  above  the  river,  ei- 
hibtta  tiid  following  sedimentary  strata  down 
to  the  underlying  granite ;  npper  carboniferous 
limestone;  cross- stratified  sandstone;  red  cal- 
careous sandstone,  with  gypsum ;  lower  car- 
boniferous limestone ;  limestones,  shales,  and 
grits — Devonian;  limestones,  mud,  rocks,  and 
aandstones^Silurian  ;  Potsdam  sandstone  ; 
granite.  No  one  of  the  mineral -bearing  t«rri- 
toriea  of  the  Paciflc  slope  is  richer  than  Ari- 
cona,  thouidi  the  mines  have  not  been  generally 
worked.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  territory- 
fit  being  off  from  the  great  overland  lines  of 
.travel  and  without  seaports),  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  Apaches,  have  preventel  the  full  devel- 
opment of  ita  mineral  wealth.  The  mountains 
of  southern  and  central  Arizona  are  nearly  all 


mineral-bearing,  and  oontun  lodea  of  gold,  A 
ver,  copper^  «id  lead.  The  oree  of  ^ver  found 
In  this  region  are  argentiferous  galena,  native 

silver,  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  block  snl- 

fihuret  of  silver,  sulphato  of  nlver,  sulphate  of 
ron,  combined.  The  ores  of  copper  are  usnally 
the  snlphureta,  principally  gray.  Nearly  ii\ 
the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traces  of  gold; 
and  placers  have  been  found  at  many  jwinlo, 
but  have  not  proved  sufGoiently  extensive  to 
attract  much  att«ntion.  Gold  is  found  in  cen- 
tral Arizona,  the  ore  yielding  ftom  $26  to  $100 
per  ton.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides  is 
abondant,  and  traces  of  tin  and  nickel  exist. 
Platinum  (metallic)  is  shown  in  the  placers  of 
the  Black  caDon.  Copper,  silver,  and  quick- 
silver are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination, 
but  the  lode  is  not  Urge.  Lime  of  a  superior 
quality  exists  in  large  quantitiea  near  Prescott 
and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  Beds 
of  gypsum  exist  in  tlie  San  Pedro  valley.  The 
salt  moontains  near  Callville  and  a  few  milM 
E.  of  the  Colorado  are  among  the  most  remark' 
able  formations  in  Arizona.  The  deposits  of 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crystallized 
salt  are  very  extensive,  and  no  s^t  is  superior 
for  table  ami  general  use.  Traces  of  ooaf  faavc 
been  discovered  in  this  locality.  The  bullion 
produot  of  Arizona  for  1868  was  estimated  at 
1250,000;  1889,11,000,000;  1870,  $800,000.— 
The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthful.  In 
southern  Arizona  the  temperature  ranges  fttnn 
84°  to  118°  F.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  and 
this  region  is  singularly  free  from  malarious 
diseases.  Snow  f^s  in  central  Arizona,  bnt, 
excepting  in  the  higher  mountains,  disappears 
in  a  few  hours.  The  temperature  in  summer 
rarely  exceeds  00°,  and  seldom  Mis  below  zero 
in  winter.  R(un  falls  munly  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Angust,  but  there  are  frequent  showers 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter 
montns.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in  sonthern 
Arizona  for  1867  was  2-94  inches;  186S,  4-20; 
1888,8-67;    1837,0-83.     The  clunato  of  Ari- 


afflicted  with  bronchial  or  long  d 
cording  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  deaths 
in  the  territory  for  that  year  were  252,  of 
which  116  resnltod  from  general  diseasea,  71 
from  local  diseases,  60  from  accidents  and  in- 
juries,  and  S  f^om  poisons.  Of  the  local  dis- 
eases, 44  were  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem and  IS  of  tlie  digestive  system. — The 
vegetation  of  sootbem  and  western  Arizona  is 
scanty  and  limited  to  a  few  genera,  such  as  cac- 
tus, ^oe,  artemiua,  pale  terdt,  ironwood,  and 
mesquite,  the  lost  a  remarkably  hard  wood. 
In  the  middle  and  N.  E.  portions  of  the  t«rri- 
tory  a  more  varied  vegetation  prevaiU,  '  On 
the  hills  and  mountun  sides  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant pasturage  is  found.  Hue  and  cedar  foreats 
abound ;  while  along  the  course  of  the  streams 
aah,  waluut,  cherry,  willow,  cottonwood,  and 
many  other  forest  trees  grow,  and  large  oak 
trees  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
highest  moontains  in  the  Sierra  Prieta.    The 
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IS  practicable,  or  where  there  is  sufficient 
tnra,  the  crops  are  good,  &nd  the  cereals  ;rield 
Abimdaatl;.  The  greater  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory 8.  of  the  Gila  river  is  a  sterile  waste  \  but 
the  river  valleys  of  this  sectioD  contain  many 
thoDsaad  acres  of  tite  most  fertile  bottom  lands, 
which  need  only  irrigation  to  make  them  yield 
abondant  harvests.  Indian  com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oata,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  the  castor  bean, 
oc.,  thrive  here  wherever  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated ;  there  is  also  much  valuable  grass  land 
bi  this  section.  The  valleys  of  middle  and 
Mstem  Arisona  cont^n  much  arable  land. 
Here  all  the  cereals  and  roots  of  the  nortJiern 
Atlantic  states  are  grown,  while  as  a  grazing 
conntry  this  region  cannot  be  surpassed.  A 
thiclc  growth  of  gramma  and  bunch  grass  covers 
the  whole  country,  and  gives  to  the  pine  woods 
of  this  r^on  the  aspect  of  beantilbl  natural 
parks,  wheat  and  barley  are  usually  sown 
ntxn  November  to  February,  and  harvested  in 
Hay ;  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  ttma  20  to 
40  baahels  per  acre,  and  of  barley  from  80  to 
60.  After  Use  wheat  and  barley  are  harvested, 
com  can  be  planted  on  the  same  soil  with  am- 
ple time  for  it  to  mature.  Much  of  the  land 
of  Arizona  is  cnltivated  in  this  way,  and  pro- 
duces two  crops  each  year.  The  average  yield 
of  com  is  from  SO  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  In 
18T0  there  were  14,68G  acres  of  improved  land 
in  the  territory,  producing  27,062  bushels  of 
wheat,  82,041  of  com,  and  C6,0T7  of  barley; 
and  the  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  bettemients  and  additions  to  stock, 
was  t277,0eB.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $161,940 ; 
of  all  live  stock,  $143,996;  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, (S,400. — There  are  no  railroads  in  Ari- 
sona.  The  AUantic  and  Pacific  rtulroad  com- 
pany have  obtained  a  charter  with  land  grants 
to  bnild  a  rood  along  and  near  the  8Sth  paral- 
lel to  the  Pacilia  ocean;  this  road  has  been 
completed  ttoia  St.  Louis  into  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. A  charter  and  lands  have  also  been 
granted  to  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad  company 
to  bnild  a  road  on  or  near  the  S2d  parallel, 
flrom  Uarshall  In  Texas  to  San  Diego,  OaJifomia. 
There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  San  Diego, 
crossing  the  Colorado  river  at  Arizona  City, 
tlienoe  to  Tucson  and  Santa  ¥i.  The  last 
named  town  is  oonneoted  with  Prescott  by  a 
wagon  road  via  Albuquerque.  From  Pres- 
cott to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  there  is  a  wagon 
rood  by  way  of  Wiokenburg,  Ehrenberg,  La 
Faz,  and  San  Bernardino,  and  also  by  way  of 
Hardyvillc  and  Mohave. — The  govenmient  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  auditor,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  nnit«d  States.  The  legislature 
and  a  dele^^te  to  congress  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
■npreme  coort,  consisting  of  three  judges  ap- 
pouted  by  the  preudent,  and  probate  oomts. 


The  mpreme  court  holds  one  session  annually 
at  Tucson.  The  salary  of  the  governor  and  of 
the  jcdges  of  the  supreme  court  is  (2,000.  In 
1S70  tlie  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was 
$686,856;  personal  property,  $871,940;  total, 
$1,410,SS6 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $6,440,791 ;  total  taxation  not  na- 
tional, $31,828.  The  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions for  1871  amounted  to  $16,886. — Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the 
territory  1,B23  persons  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years;  the  number  attending  school 
was  14B.  There  were  2,890  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  unable  to  read,  end  1,834  over  21 
years  of  age  unable  to  write.  The  legislature 
has  passed  a  school  law  levying  a  tai  for  school 
purposes  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  territory,  and  giving  au- 
thority to  the  several  boards  of  uipervisors  of 
the  counties  and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
school  districts  to  levy  additional  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  free  school  in  each  of  the 
school  districts.    Four  weekly  newspapers  are 

Enbliehed  in  the  territory. — As  early  as  1626 
Ion  Jos6  de  Vasooncellos  crossed  the  cen- 
tre of  Arizona  toward  the  Qreat  coBon,  and 
the  country  was  subHe<^uently  visited  by  other 
Spanish  explorers.  Numerous  mins  of  Bpaniah 
towns  and  buildings  indicate  that  here  was  the 
seat  of  an  early  Spanish  colonization,  and  that 
tiie  land  was  highly  cultivated.  In  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  territory,  on  the  Colorado  plateau, 
isagroup  of  pueblos  in  ruins,  conttuning  Mitj/tui, 
reservoirs,  terraces,  aqueducts,  and  walls  of  at 
least  four  stories  high.  The  most  extensive 
ruina  are  found  in  the  Oila  valley,  which  is 
stndded  throughout  with  deserted  puelilos  and 
remains  of  irrigating  canals,  aeegviot,  pottery, 
&c.  The  river  banks  are  covered  with  ruins  of 
stone  houses  and  regular  fortifloations,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  for  cen- 
turies. The  walls  are  of  solid  masonry,  rec- 
tangular in  form,  and  usually  two  stories  high. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100,000  people 
must  have  occupied  the  Gila  valley  at  one  time. 
— The  territory  of  Arizona  was  separated  from 
that  of  New  Mezico  and  organized  by  act  of 
congress  passed  Feb.  24,  1868.  The  portion 
N-  of  the  Gila  river  was  obtained  by  the 
treaty  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  1848, 
while  that  8.  of  the  Gila  was  acquired  un- 
der the  treaty  made  by  James  Gadsden  at 
Mexico,  Dec.  80,  185S.  The  act  of  Feb.  24, 
1883,  creating  the  territory,  describes  It  as 
compriungall  theUnited  States  lands  V.  of  Ion. 
109°  to  the  California  line,  which  before  that 
time  had  belonged  to  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Since  then  the  S.  W.  comer  haa 
been  ceded  to  Nevada.  No  thorough  explora- 
tion of  central  Arizona  was  attempted  until 
1882  end  16S3,  while  much  of  the  northern 
portion  is  nnexplored,     (See  supplement). 

AUISH  or  EdUh  D^  (ano.  Argmvt),  the 
loftiest  raountdn  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  18  m.  8. 
of  Kaisariyeh  (anc.  Maxaca  Cavtrea  in  Cappa- 
docia),  and  117  m.  N.  by  W.  from  the  head  of 
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the  b&7  of  Iskandemti.  It  asoends  in  en  bua- 
laud  peak  to  the  height  of  13,100  ft.  It  U  dis- 
tinctl;  vMble  at  a  distance  of  160  m.,  and  it 
waa  believed  bj  the  ancients  that  both  the 
Eniine  and  the  Mediterranean  could  be  seen 
from  its  summit.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
its  sicking  Mdes  are  covered  with  volcanic 
cones  and  craters.  Its  asmmit  is  covered  with 
perpetujil  anew,  and  the  natives  of  the  conntrf 
afBrm  that  it  has  never  been  ascended. 

ASK-  L  The  vessel  (Heb.  tebah)  constmct- 
ed  ti7  Noah,  according  to  Gen.  vi.,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  familj  and  of  the  different 
Bpeolesof  anitnab  dniingtbedelnge.  The  form, 
of  the  ark  vraa  that  of  an  oblong  chest,  while 
its  dimenwons  were  800  cnbits  in  length,  50  in 
breadth,  and  80  in  height.  Two  qneetions  have 
been  rwsed,  with  a  design  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Biblical  accoont:  the  first  as  to  the  form 
of  the  ark,  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  floating; 
the  second  as  to  its  dimenaiona,  that  it  was  not 
Urge  enongh  to  answer  the  pnrpoees  for  whioh 
it  was  designed.  Bot^  to  strengthen  and  to 
obviate  the  ohjeotjons  raised,  manj  cnrioos 

rolations  have  been  resorted  to,  to  prove 
basis  of  oalcnlations,  bnt  no  vajnable  re- 
sults have  been  attained  on  either  side.  II> 
The  ark  (Heb,  aron)  of  the  oovenanl,  or  testi- 
mony, among  the  appointments  of  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  and  temine.  This  was  bnitt  of  sbit- 
tim  (acacia  wood),  inlaid  and  overMd  with 
pure  gold.  Its  dimenvons  were  two  cnbits  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  width 
and  height,  lit  location  was  in  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  cover  of  this  ark  was  the  mercy 
seat,  over  which  stood  the  two  cherubim.  The 
contents  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were,  ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  viii.  9,  escluravelj  the  tables 
of  the  law  received  by  Moses  (from  which  the 
ark  had  its  name) ;  but,  according  to  Heb.  is.  4, 
it  also  contained  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's 
rod,  and  at  a  lat«r  period  probably  also  a  copy 
of  Uie  book  of  the  law.  The  Jews  esteemed 
this  ark  peculiarly  sacred.  It  was  made  to  be 
carried  in  procession  before  them  in  the  Jour- 
ney to  the  promised  land,  and  for  this  pprpoee 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Eohathites, 
and  none  were  permitted  to  tonch  it  bnt  the 
bibe  of  Levi,  In  war  times,  after  the  con- 
qnest  of  Palestine,  it  eometjmes  accompanied 
Ae  army.  At  the  dose  of  the  jndgeahip  of  Eli 
it  was  captured  by  the  Philistines,  but  subse- 
quently restored.  It  seems  to  have  perished 
in  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  fiebuohad- 

ASKIITSIS,  the  name  given  by  the  Algonquins 
to  the  Onqnapas,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  the  Da- 
kota family.  According  to  G-ravier,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  m  Illinois  about  the  year  1700,  the 
Arkansas  had  previonsly  reuded  on  the  Ohio 
river,  whence  ^er  a  long  straggle  they  were 
driven  down  the  Uisaissippi  by  the  Diinois  and 
their  allies.  This  corresponds  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Leniu,  another  Algonquin  tribe,  as 
to  the  Allegewi  or  AUeghans;  and  as  early 
French  writers  use  indifferently  the  term  Al- 
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konsas  or  Akansaa,  the  gnspioion  increasea  as 

to  their  identity.  They  comprised  eevwal  divi- 
sions known  as  the  Quappas  or  Kappas,  Dogiu- 
ga,  Toriroan,  and  Osotteouez  or  Sothonis.  One 
division,  called  by  the  Algonquins  Mitchiga- 
mia^  removed  to  the  country  of  tho  Illinms, 
bat  subsequently  returned.  The  Arkansas  were 
first  visited  by  Marqnette,  and  from  his  tame 


La  Salle's  last  expedition.  They  refiised  to  join 
the  Natchez  agunst  the  French,  and  ne«riy 
exterminated  the  Yazoos,  who  had  masaaored 
the  French  among  them.  They  were  at  this 
time  a  powerful  tribe,  able  in  1740  to  send  out 
400  warriors,  but  they  soon  lost  by  smallpox 
and  other  diseases.  The  remnant,  now  called 
Quapawa,  are  in  the  Indian  territory  west  of 
liieii  former  oonntry,and  number  only  200. 

AKKAKSIB,  a  8.  W.  river  of  the  United 
Statea,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Misaisappi 
except  the  Mueonri.  Its  extreme  sources, 
which  were  first  explored  in  IBOS  by  Lieut. 
Pike,  U,  S.  A.,  lie  in  the  Rooky  mountMns  W, 
of  the  South  Park,  in  lat.  89"  H.,  Ion.  loe"  W^ 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
which  is  reduced  one  half  in  the  first  150 
m.  It  flows  E.  through  Colorado  to  near  the 
centre  of  Eansaa,  and  thenoe  generally  B.  £. 
through  the  Indian  territory  and  Arkansas  to  its 
Junction  with  the  Mississippi  atN^oleon,37Bnu 
(direct)  above  New  Orleans ;  length,  over  2,000 
m.  Near  its  souroa  the  river  pours  with  ^"eat 
violence  through  a  deep  and  narrow  fiaenre  in 
the  gneiss  rock ;  after  lesving  the  mODntoins  it 
traverses  a  sterile  hilly  region,  snstdning  crai- 
siderable  timber.  The  width  of  the  Arkansas 
undergoes  great  variaticms.  From  160  ft  near 
the  mountains,  it  gradually  increases  to  about 
a  mile  as  it  traverses  the  sandy  desert;  and 
after  entering  the  hilly  region  it  varies  from 
1,000  to  2,000  ft.  Through  the  prairie  region 
the  ordinary  depth  is  abont  S  or  S  ft,,  but 
there  are  seasons  when  the  water  entirely  dis- 
appears, being  absorbed  by  the  immense  beds 
of  sand  through  which  it  flows.  The  range  of 
the  river  between  low  and  high  water  is  about 
46  ft  at  N^toleon,  40  at  South  Bend,  85  at 
Little  Kock,  26  at  Fort  Smith,  and  10  at  Fort 
Giltson,  643  m.  frcaa  the  mouth.  It  ia  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  S  to  4  ft.  draoght  to  a 
point  40  m.  above  IJttle  Rock,  and  during  the 
floods  as  far  as  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Gib- 
son. Below  Pine  Bluff  it  has  Iwen  neoee- 
sary  to  construct  levees  t«  restrain  the  flood. 
For  a  distance  of  400  m.  from  its  month  the 
Arkansas  has  many  lakes  and  bayous.  Its 
principal  tribntoir  is  the  Canadian  in  the  In- 
dian territory.  The  White  and  Arkansas  are 
connected  by  r  large  bayou  6  m.  above  the 
junction  of  the  former  with  the  Misdssippi, 
through  which  the  current  moves  sometimea 
in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  stand  of  the  rivers. 
The  principal  points  on  the  Arkansas  are  Na- 
poleon, Arkansas  Post,  Pino  Blot^  little  Roc^ 
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Van  Baren,  and  Fort  Smith  In  Arkansas,  and 
Fort  Oibson  in  the  Indian  territory. 

lUANSiS,  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  situated  between  Ist.  88°  and  86°  iff 
K.,  and  Ion.  BO'  45'  and  94°  iV  W.,  having  an 
extent  of  240  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  TSfjring 
from  170  to  260  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  the  narrow- 
est part  being  on  the  S.  line  and  the  broadest 
on  the  parallel  of  lat  8S°  N.;  area,  62,108  m. 
m.  The  stat«  is  bounded  N.  by  Missoori,  E. 
by  the  St.  Frauds  river,  separating  it  from 
Missonri,  and  the  MiBBisaippi,  separating  it  from 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  B.  by  Louisiana, 
8.  W.  by  Teias,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. The  state  is  divided  into  64  counties,  as 
follows:  Arkansas,  Ashley,  Benton,  Boone, 
Bradley,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Chicot,  Clarke,  Co- 
ImnUa,  Conway,  Crtughead,  Crawford,  Crit- 
tenden, Cross,  Dallas,  Desha.  Drew,  Frank- 
lin, Folton,  Grant,  Greene,  HempHtead,  Hot 
Springs,  Independence,  Izard,  Jackson,  Jeffer- 
son, Johnson,  I^iayette,  Lawrence,  linooln, 
IJUlo  Kiver,  Madison,  Marion,  Missis8n>pi, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Nevada,  Newton,  Ooa- 
ohita,  Ferry,   Phillips,  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk, 
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Pope,  Prairie,  Palaski,  Randolph,  Bt  Francis, 
Saline,  Barber,  ScotL  Searcy,  Sebastian,  Sevier, 
Bharpe,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Washington,  White, 
Woodrnff;  Yell.  There  are  no  large  ciUes.  The 
oldest8ettlementisArkansasPost(pop.  inieTO, 
683),  the  chief  town  of  Arkansas  county,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  aboat  GO  m.  above  its 
jonctJon  with  the  Miasisaippi.  It  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  1685.  Little  Rock,  Pulaski 
connty,  the  state  capital  (pop.  13,880),  is  also 
ritnated  on  the  Arkansas  river,  about  800  m. 
above  its  month,  in  laL  84°  4f)'  N.,  Ion.  92°  12' 
\P.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  is  built  on  a  com- 
manding blalf,  and  is  a  place  of  oon^derable 
traffic.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Fort  Smith 
fpop-  3,227),  Helena  (3,249),  Pine  Blnff  (2,081), 
Camden  (1,621),  Hot  Springs  (1,276),  and 
Princeton  (1,142).  The  popuktion  of  Arkan- 
sas in  1870  was  484,471,  of  whom  392,116 
were  whites,  122,169  colored,  98  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  89  Indians.  Of  the  total  pop- 
nlation,  479,445  were  native  bom,  and  S,036 
foreign  Iwrn.  The  native  population  not  born 
in  the  state  were  principally  from  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Georgia,  Mi^ussippi,  and  North 
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Carolina,  while  the  foreigners  were  chiefly  na- 
tives of  England,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  In 
population  Arkansas  ranks  26th  among  the 
states.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease in  popolation  since  1620,  the  year  afrer 
Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  territory : 
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In  1870  there  were  111,799  persons  in  the 
state  10  years  old  and  upward  unable  to  read, 
and  183,889  unable  to  write.  Of  those  21 
years  old  and  upward  unable  to  write,  18,610 
were  white  males,  21,770  white  females,  23,681 
colored  males,  and  22,689  colored  females. — 
The  Ozark  mountains,  which  seldom  rise  to  an 
elevation  beyond  1,600  or  2,000  it,  cross  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  tlie  state.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  limestone,  clay  slate,  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  granite.  Extending  £.  from 
Uiis  range  N.  of  the  Arkansas  are  the  Boston 
monntains,  or  Block  hills.  S.  of  that  river  is 
the  Masseme  or  Washita  range,  which  is  so 
barrel  that  the  gray  sandstone  of  which  it  is 
mmnly  compoeed  is  the  prevailing  color  of 
the  landscape.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  including  a 
strip  ranging  from  SO  to  100  m.  wide,  is  low 
and  Sat,  covered  by  dense  forests  interspersed 
with  swamps  and  small  lakes  or  ponds,  fre- 
quently of  stagnant  and  unhealthy  water.  This 
portion  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  floods 
of  the  MisdsHppi,  Arkanaaa,  and  other  rivers. 
Passing  west,  the  snrfsce  gradually  rises,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  state  the  country  be- 
comes hilly,  and  the  forests  are  interspersed 
with  roUmg  prairies.  Still  farther  west  these 
hills  terminate  in  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  be- 
yond these  is  an  eitenuve  elevated  plain  contin- 
□ally  increasing  in  height  in  its  coarse  toward 
the  Rocky  mountains,  in  wliich  it  finally  termi- 
nates. The  valley  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  is  a  continnous  swamp, 
filled  with  shallow  lakes  and  bsyons,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  cypress,  gum, 
and  sycamore,  the  cypress  growing  in  the 
water,  and  the  other  trees  in  the  marshes  or 
swamps.  Rising  into  the  higher  land,  where 
the  soil  is  comparatively  dry,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  white  ook  and  hick- 
ory, with  occasional  thickly  set  canebrakes. — 
Arkansas  has  no  sescoast,  bat  is  remarkably 
favored  with  navi^ble  streams.  The  Misais- 
dppi  river  washes  its  eastern  border  for  a  dis- 
tcmce  of  three  degrees,  though  by  its  tortnous 
coarse  the  aotaal  distance  is  probably  between 
800  and  400  m.,  separating  it  from  Tennessee  and 
Mis^ssippi.  The  Arkansas  river,  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  having  its 
source  by  unmerous  branches  high  up  in  the 
Rooky  mountains,  traverses  the  state  by  a  tor- 
tuous roate  through  its  centre,  the  general  di- 
reotitm  being  irom  K.  W.  to  S.  £.,  for  a  dia- 
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tanc«  Dj  the  conrse  of  the  stream  of  about 
SOO  HL,  and  is  navirtible  far  above  the  limits 
of  the  state  into  the  Indian  tenitorjr.    The  Red 

river,  a.  large  navigable  stream  which  rises  in 
New  Meiico,  flows  through  the  S.  W.  comer 
of  the  state.  The  St.  Francis  river  rises  at  the 
foot  of  Iron  mountain  in  Missouri,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Misspuri  and  Arkansas  for  a 
short  distance,  runs  through  the  N.  E.  comer 
of  the  state,  and  joins  the  Misassippi  abont  13 
m.  above  Helena.  Although  a  large  river,  its 
navigation  is  rendered  dimcnit  by  namerous 
rafts  or  anags.  For  about  50  m.  the  river 
spreads  out  into  a  Lake  from  5  to  SO  m.  wide, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  sinking 
of  the  earth  caased  by  the  groat  earthmiEike 
of  ISU.  The  St.  Francis  is  450  m.  long, 
and  navigable  for  150  m.  at  favorable  sea- 
sons of  'Uie  year.  Whit«  river  rises  in  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  run-  - 
ning  N.  into  Missouri,  returns  into  Arkansas, 
takes  a  8.  E.  ^jgzag  oourse,  and  flows  into  the 
Mississippi,  white  river  is  abont  600  m.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Batea- 
ville,  BflO  m.  from  ita  mouth,  and,  when  clewed 
of  mags  and  driftwood,  maj  be  ascended  at 
favorable  seasons  at  least  400  m.  It  has  nn- 
inerouB  tributaries  rising  in  Missouri,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Black  or  Big  Black,  Spring, 
and  Oache  rivers.  Tiie  first  flows  8,  and  joins 
White  river  80  or  -40  m,  below  Batesville,  and 
is  navu^able  for  steamers  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  a  distance  of  100  m.  The 
Washita  or  Ooachita  rises  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  8.  of  the  Arkansas,  mns  8.  and  S.  E. 
parallel  with  that  stream,  passing  through  a 
beaatifbl  and  fertile  portion  of  sonthem  Ar- 
kansas, thenoe  S.  through  aportion  of  Louisiana, 
and  joins  the  Red  river  near  ita  junction  with 
the  Missiswppi.  It  is  navigable  for  about  S60 
m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  chief  tribntaries  are 
the  Little  Missouri,  Saline,  Bayou  Btenf,  Ac. — 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively undeveloped.  It  is  known  that  the 
state  abounds  in  cannel,  anthracite,  and  bitu- 
minous coal,  which  is  found  in  greatest  pro- 
fusion aloD^  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river 
on  either  side,  from  a  point  a  short  distance 
above  Little  Rock  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state.  Iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  has  been 
found  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  Zinc  ore  exists 
more  extensively  in  Arkansas  than  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Union  except  New  Jersey.  Galena 
or  lead  ore,  frequently  bearing  silver,  aboonds 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  in  White  coontj,  but  has  never 
been  profitably  worked.  Manganese  is  abun- 
dant, and,  according  to  De  Bow,  Arkansas  con- 
tains more  gypsum  than  all  the  other  states 
in  the  Union.  Near  the  hot  springs  in  the 
Washita  valley  is  an  immense  bed  of  superior 
oil  stone,  or  novacnlite,  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
celebrated  Turkish  oil  stone.  Soft  of  very 
^ood  quality  is  produced  from  the  saline  springs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washita  and  elsewhere. — The 
climate  is  temperate,  but  subject  to  sudden 


changes  in  oonseqaence  of  the  north  winds. 
The  temperature  at  Little  Rock  usoally  ranges 
from  IB^  to  99°  F.,  and  averages  62-66°, 
though  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  fall  as 
low  as  8*.  The  mean  temperatare  for  the 
winter  months  is  46-83°;  for  the  sammer, 
79-66°,  the  mercury  reaching  90°  or  above  for 
from  40  to  60  days  during  the  summer.  Ter- 
rific thunderstorms  prevail  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  precipitation  of  rain  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
I8TI,  amounted  to  9-23  inches  at  Mineral 
Springs,  and  S-T5  inches  at  Clarksville. — The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  1870  was  6,119,  of 
which  2,09S  were  ti-om  general  diseases ;  with 
respect  to  local  diseases,  the  most  numerous 
deaths  were  639  from  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  1,476  of  the  respiratory  system,  and 
602  of  the  digestive  system.— The  soil  of  Ar- 
kansas varies  from  the  richest  and  moat  pro- 
ductive to  the  moat  sterile;  and  the  climate 
and  productions  are  equally  varied.  The  river 
bottoms,  composed  of  a  blsok  allavium,  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  producing  bonntifnl  craps 
of  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  mel- 
ons, peaches,  grapes,  and  various  ottier  frnita. 
There  are  immense  tracts  of  submerged  bot- 
toms equally  rich,  which  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage.  Rising  troia  the  valley,  the  soil  be- 
comes less  productive,  and  in  many  places  will 
not  repay  cultivation;  while  large  porticHisitf 
the  uplands,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and 


largely  interspersed  with  rolling  prairies, 
which  are  generally  well  watered,  Uiough 
Grand  prairie^  90  m.  long  and  SO  broad,  situ- 
ated between  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  is 
an  exception,  being  almost  entdrely  without 
water.  The  low  valleys  are  destitute  of  good 
water,  the  inhabitants  resorting  to  rain  water, 
which  is  collected  and  kept  in  large  tanks 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  filtered  river  water. 
These  valleys  are  very  unhealthy,  partionlarly 
to  the  unaoolimated.  The  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  state  are  aalubriona^The  pro- 
ductions of  Arkansas  are  mainly  ogrioultoral. 
The  area  of  the  state  is  38,406,720  acres,  and 
in  1870  there  were  1,714,466  acres  of  improved 
and  8,791,878  of  wood  land.  The  cash  value  of 
&rms  was  $36,467,476;  of  farming  implementa 
and  machinery,  $2,112,020;  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $3,907,188.  There  were  88,962 
horses,  83,861  mules  and  asses,  119,607  milch 
cows,  SI, 673  working  oxen,  179,481  other 
cattle,  Ul),S9a  sheep,  772,662  swine ;  value  of 
all  live  stock  $15,795,971.  The  productions 
were  68»,6<J1  bushels  of  wheat,  23,423  of  rre, 
12,208,044  of  corn,  488,425  of  oats,  46,477 'of 
pesB  and  beans,  399,927  of  Irish  potatoes, 
859,842  of  sweet  potatow,  73,021  lbs.  of  rice, 
529,110  of  tobacco,  203,276  of  wool,  2,631,011 
of  butter,  12,047  of  wax,  261,834  of  honev. 
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£21,540  bales  of  cotton,  6,806  tona  of  hay, 
60,272  gaUoQS  of  cane  and  186,809  of  sorghum 
DtolaageB ;  valao  of  home  mannfEkctoreB,  $723,- 
879;  of  slaaghterad  animala,  (8,486,162;  esti- 
mated Talue  of  all  farm  prodncta,  inclnding 
bettennents  and  additions  to  stock,  t36,C24,- 
608.  The  namber  of  maaufactnring  establieb- 
ments  was  1,864;  capital,  «2,18T,788.  Of 
these  the  most  importunt  were  S72  flonr  and 
meal  mills,  268  establishment'^  for  ginning  cot- 
ton, 86  for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  212 
saw  mills,  and  13  wool-carding  estahlisbments. 
— The  state  is  remarkably  well  stocked  with 


•cr,  otter,  rabbit,  raccoon,  wildcat,  catamoont, 
woif^  and  bear.  Wild  tnrkeys,  geese,  qnmls, 
and  various  other  birds,  are  also  found  in  great 
aboudaDce. — The  chief  exporta  are  cotton, 
maize,  wool,  hides,  and  Inmber,  which  find  a 
market  in  Kew  Orleans,  throngh  which  port 
Arkansas  receives  her  foreign  merchaoaise. 
A  thriTinff  domestic  commerce  is  carried  on 
alonf  tiie  UiaalBdppi,  Arkansas,  and  other  nav- 
Igabre  streams  of  the  state;  and  the  traffic 
with  the  Indiana  on  the  western  border  is  of 
oonnderable  importanoe. — Among  the  most 
striking  oatnral  cnrioutiea  in  the  state  are  the 
fhmoDS  hot  springe,  beneficial  to  those  anfi'er- 
ing  from  the  effects  of  mercury  in  the  system, 
rhenmatism,  BtiffiieBB  of  the  joints,  &c.  These 
springs  are  dtnated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Washita,  about  6  m.  from  that  river,  and  80 
m.  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock,  in  Hot  Springs 
coonty.  From  75  to  100  of  theae  springs,  vary- 
ing in  temperatnre  from  lOS"  to  160°  F., 
iaaae  from  a  lofty  ridge  of  sandstone  over- 
looking the  town,  while  a  namber  rise  from 
the  bed  of  Hot  Spring  creek,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and,  by  reason  of 
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the  springs,  is  rendered  saffldently  warm  for 
bathing  in  midwinter.  In  Pike  county,  on  the 
Little  Missouri  river,  is  a  natural  bridge,  and 
near  by  is  a  monntwn  of  very  fine  alabaster. 
—Tip  to  Jan.  1, 1670,  only  128  miles  of  railroad 
had  been  completed  in  Arkansas;  but  many 
important  lines  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  Cairo  and  Fnlton  road  extends  from 
Cairo,  III.,  8.  W.  across  Arkansas  past  Little 
Rock  to  Fnlton  in  Hempstead  county,  and 
thence  to  the  Texas  line ;  801  m.  of  this  road 
will  lie  in  Arkansas.  The  LitUe  Rock,  Pine 
Bluff,  and  New  Orleans  road  eitenda  from  the 
former  city  to  Napoleon  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
distance  of  125  m.  The  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  road  connects  these  two  points,  which 
are  distant  156  m.  The  Uempbia  and  Little 
Kock  extends  from  a  point  opposite  Memphis, 
Tenn,,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  Little  Rock,  and  iu 
180  m.  long.  The  Misd^ippi,  Onachita,  and 
Red  River  road  extends  fhjm  Ennice  on  tlie 
tterly  to  Fulton  on  the  Red  river. 
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Pacific  railroad,  104  m,  W.  of  St  Louis,  to  Lit- 
tle Rock,  a  distance  of  240  m.  The  Missonri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  extenda  frtnn  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  to  Fori 
Smith,  Ark..  825  m.  The  Memphis  and  6t 
Louis  extenas  from  Wakefield,  opposite  Mem- 
phis, northerly  to  Morley,  Mo.,  149  m.,  with  a 
branch  extending  southerly  to  Helena,  GO  m. 
Under  the  act  of  1866  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  for  which  state  aid  conid  be  granted 
was  limit«d  to  650.  The  bonds,  of  the  denom- 
inalion  of  $1,000,  are  payable  in  80  years^  with 
?  per  cent  interest  payable  semi-annually  in 
New  Tork  city.  The  amount  of  eii  awarded  to 
the  various  companies  np  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  is  as 
follows : 
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The  amoont  of  stat«  bonds  actually  Issued  to 
rmlroad  companies  to  Sept.  80,  1870,  was 
$2,750,000.  Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1869,  53  m.  of  levee  work  have  been 
completed  upon  the  rivers  of  the  state,  at  a  to- 
tal cost  of  $505,917,  and  167  m.  are  in  course 
of  construction,  comprising  levees,  rtulroad 
beds  answering  the  same  pnrpose,  cnt-ofi!^  and 
other  works  aecnring  land  from  overflow.  By 
these  improvements  many  acres  of  valnable 
land  will  be  reclaimed.  In  1670  there  were 
two  nadonal  banka  in  Arkanaas,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $200,000  and  a  circulation  of  $179,- 


000. — The  present  constitution  of  ArkansaB 
was  adopted  Feb.  11, 1868^d  ratified  by  the 
people  March  18,  1868.  The  equality  of  all 
parsons  before  the  law  is  recognized.  The  or- 
dinance of  secession  of  1661  and  the  state  debt 
contracted  in  waging  war  against  the  federal 
government  are  declared  null  and  void.  The 
le^siatar&  which  asseinblea  biennially  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  ^odd  yeara),  consists 
of  a  house  of  representativea  of  62  members 
chosen  for  two  yeara,  and  a  senate  of  26  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years.  One  half  of  the 
senators  are  chosen  every  two  years.    Repre- 
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BCDtativM  must  be  mftle  oitdzens  of  the  TTnited 
States  not  leas  then  21  yean  old,  most  bare 
reuded  in  the  state  for  one  jear,  uid  be  qnal- 
ified  eleotors  and  residenta  of  the  districts  from 
which  the;  ore  eleol^.  In  addition  to  these 
qualifications  senators  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  2fi  years.  So  person  holding  a  federal, 
stat«,  or  oountj  ofBce,  with  certain  exceptions, 
is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  A 
m^'ority  of  tbe  members  elected  to  each  honse 
is  sufBoient  to  psM  a  bili  over  the  governor's 
veto.  Provisioa  is  made  for  taking  the  censns 
in  18TG,  and  ever/  t«n  years  thereafter ;  and 
immediately  after  every  censns,  state  or  fed- 
eral, the  legislative  districts  may  be  rearranged. 
The  eiecntive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasarer,  attorney  general,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  governor 
must  be  not  leas  than  2G  years  of  age,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  five  years,  an  elector 
and  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year.  His 
aalaiy  is  95,000.  No  member  of  conp^sa  or 
perMn  holding  a  federal  or  state  office  is  eli^- 
ble  as  ^vemor.  The  eiecntive  appoints  a 
commiaaioner  of  pnbtio  works  and  internal  im- 
provements, who  is  also  (w  0^10  commissioner 
of  immigration  and  state  lands.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  10  circuit 
eonrts,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legisla- 
tore  may  establish.  There  is  a  separate  chan- 
cery court  at  Little  Rock  for  Pulaski  county. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 

S pointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of 
B  senate  for  eight  years,  and  four  Justices 
elected  by  the  people  for  eight  years,  two  being 
chosen  every  four  years.  The  judges  of  the 
dronit  and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  tlte  consent  of  the  senate  for  six 

Ciare.  Two  jastioes  of  the  peace  are  elected 
each  township  for  two  years.  General  elec- 
tions are  held  by  ballot  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
day next  following  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. Every  mole  citison  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
21  years  and  resided  in  the  state  tax  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  is  an 
actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  is  qualified  as  an  elector,  except  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marinas  in  the  United  States 
service  stationed  in  Arkansas,  criminals,  idiots, 
the  insane,  and  the  following  classes :  1,  those 
who  dnriog  the  civil  war  tooK  the  oath  of  alle- 

E'anoe  or  gave  bonds  for  loyalty  and  good  be- 
ivior  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
afterward  gave  aid,  comfort,  or  oonnteuauee  to 
those  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  federal 
government ;  2,  those  disqualified  as  electors 
or  from  holding  office  in  the  state  from  which 
they  came ;  3,  those  persons  who  during  the 
civil  war  violated  therulesof  civilized  warfare; 
4,  those  who  may  be  disqualified  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  federed  coostitntaon,  or  by 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress.    All  per- 


sons indnded  in  the  above  clasaes  who  have 
openly  advocated  or  have  voted  for  the  reooa- 
Btruction  measures  of  congress,  and  accept  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  are  deemed 
qualified  electors  under  the  constitution.  The 
general  assembly  is  empowered  to  remove  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  bouse,  approved  by 
the  governor,  the  political  disabilities  from  any 
person  who  has  in  good  faith  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  federal  government,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  oiler  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution  continued  their  opposition  to  the 
reconstrnotion  measures  of  congress.  A  regio- 
tration  of  voters  is  to  be  made  befbre  every 
^neral  election.  All  persons  before  regiat«r- 
mg  or  voting  mnst  take  an  oath  never  to  conn- 
teuance  seoes^on,  to  accept  the  civil  equality 
of  all  men,  and  never  to  injure  or  countenance 
others  in  injuring  any  perstm  on  account  of  past 
or  present  support  of  tlie  government  of  tb« 
United  States,  or  the  principle  of  equal  ri^ts, 
or  affiliation  with  any  political  party.  Th« 
"■"  "".Ion  requires  die  general  assembly  to 


nnlessedncated  by  other  meaaa.  Afreest  __ 
must  be  kept  in  each  school  district  for  not  lea 
than  three  months  during  the  year.  The  l^s- 
latura  is  also  required  to  establish  and  in«i»it»m 
a  state  univeraty,  with  departments  fw  in- 
struction in  teaching,  agricultore,  and  natnral 
sciences,  as  soon  as  die  public  school  fund  will 
permit.  Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  th« 
protection  of  homesteads,  and  of  the  separata 
proper^  of  married  women;  and  taxes  an 
limited  to  2  per  cent,  of  assessed  vslne. — 
The  fended  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  stata, 

Srindpal  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  cm 
on,  1,  18T0,  after  deducting  estimated  asaeta, 
to  $4,622,297  17,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
is  about  t300,000.  The  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  principal  funds  from  July  3,  18M, 


hand  at  former  date;  disbursements,  $827,777 
OS;  school  fhnd— receipts,  $429,449  90,  ut- 
cluding  $64,875  32  on  hand;  disbursementa, 
$370,454  96;  permanent  school  fund — reoeipta, 
$36  691  74;  disbursements,  $399  25;  military 
fund — receipts,  $70,302  20 ;  dishnrmments, 
$970  84;  nnking  fund— receipts,  $142,382  SO; 
disbursements,  $48,779  91;  excess  fhnd— re' 
ceipts,  $10S,93S;  disbursements,  $2,868  £8. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  asseasad 
value  of  real  estate  was  $63,102,304;  persuial 
property,  $31,426,639 ;  true  value  of  real  and 
personal  esUte,  $166,304,691;  total  taxati<xi 
not  national,  $2,666,690.  At  present  the  stat4 
tax  amounts  to  9)  mills  on  the  aollar,  of  which  S 
mills  are  for  general  purposes,  2  mills  for  school 
purposes,  and  2^  milla  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt. — The  present  syst^i) 
of  fl-ee  pnblie  schools  wss  estaUished  in  1868. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1670 
wa8lS0,274;  attendingschocd,  107,908;  tasdli- 
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era  employed,  2,803;  nnmber  of  teacheni'  in' 
■tdtatea,  41 ;  teachers  attending  institutes,  944 ; 
whole  amount  paid  teachers  in  18T0,  $40S,T46; 
number  of  school  honses  built  in  18Q9  and  1870, 
B6T ;  pereona  sabject  to  per  capitA  tax  of  $1  in 
186B,  78,544;  per  capita  tai  collected  in  1899, 
t61,4eC;  nnmber  of  schools  Unght  in  1870 
S,S87.  The  second  apportionment  of  the  school 
fnnd,  baaed  on  the  school  tax  for  I8S9,  was 
made  in  1870,  and  amounted  to  tl87,4S7  08. 
The  common  school  i^d  on  Oct.  1,  1870, 
amoonted  to  tSS,954  96,  and  the  permanent 
school  fnnd  to  $36,192  49.  In  1868  the  k^ 
latore  accepted  the  grant  of  land,  amonntmg 
to  abont  160,000  acres,  made  bf  aongresa  in 
1869  toward  the  support  of  a  college  of  aeri- 
onltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  provided 
for  the  orestion  of  the  Arkansas  indnstrial  nni- 
TeratT',  not  yet  established. — Among  the  state 
Institntiona,  all  at  Little  Kock,  are  the  inslitnte 
for  the  blind,  having  S8  pupils  in  1868;  the 
deaf  mute  institate,  with  4S  pnpils  in  1870; 
And  the  penitentiary,  with  199  prisoners  in  1870. 
There  are  published  in  tbe  state  4  duly,  3  tri- 


weekly, and  41  weekly  papers,  and  4  monthly 
periodicals.  The  average  circulation  of  each 
Issue  is  660,  and  the  af^egate  annual  circnla- 
tjon  2,438,716.— Arkansas  was  oripnally  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Louisians.,  pnrchased 
fitim  the  French  in  1803.  It  remained  a  part 
of  Lonimana  territory  till  1812,  when  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  organ- 
ized as  Missouri  territory,  which  name  it  held 
titI1819.  when  Uissonri  formed  a  state  constitu- 
tion and  Arkansas  was  erected  into  a  territory 
bearing  its  present  name.  It  remtuned  under 
a  territorial  government  till  June,  1886,  when 
ft  oonstjtntion  was  formed  at  Little  Rock,  and 
Arkansas  became  a  state.  In  January,  1881, 
the  people  decided  by  a  vote  of  27,413  to  16,- 
826  in  favor  of  a  convention  to  consider  the 
question  of  secession.  That  body  assembled 
in  March,  and  deferred  the  decision  to  a  ptmn- 
lar  election  to  be  held  in  August.  Meanwhile 
the  state  authorities  seized  the  arsenals  at  Lit- 
Ue  Rock  (Feb.  8)  and  Napoleon  (April  24).  and 
upon  Fort  Smith  on  the  western  border  (April 
SS).  The  convention  reassembled  May  6,  in 
ocmsequence  of  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of  secesdon 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  1,  withdrawing  the  submis- 
rion  of  the  question  to  the  people.  The  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  or  Elk  Horn,  in  «.  W.  Arkansas, 
was  fonght  March  6  and  7,  1862,  between  the 
confederates  under  Van  Dom  and  the  Union 
forces  under  Ourtie,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
of  the  latter,  who  then  advanced  to  the  Mis- 
dsdppi  and  occupied  Helena.  OnDeo.  7, 1863, 
the  confederate  general  Hindman,  attempting 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Oens.  Blunt  and 
Heron,  was  defeated  by  Blunt  at  Prairie  Grove 
near  Fayetteville,  with  a  loss  of  about  1,200. 
Arkonsaa  Post,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  was 
captared  by  Gen.  MoClemand  and  Admiral 
Porter,  Jan.  11, 1868.    The  confederates  under 
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was  taken  by  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Gen.  Steele,  Sept.  1 0,  without  serious  resistance, 
while  the  W.  and  S.  parta  of  the  sUte  were 
occupied  by  Blunt  and  6(tephenaon,  Holmes 
being  driven  into  Texas;  but  the  confederates 
recovered  possesion  of  most  of  the  southern 
counties  after  the  reverse  of  Gen.  Banks  in 
Louisiana  (April,  1864).  On  Oct.  80,  1863,  a 
meeting  of  loyal  citiienB  repreaentlng  about  30 
counties  was  held  at  Fort  Smith  to  institnte 
measures  for  reoivaaizing  the  state  govern- 
ment. A  convention  assembled  at  Littk  Rock 
Jon.  8,  1864,  when  representatives  from  42 
counties  were  present,  and  framed  a  loyal  con- 
stitution.  At  an  election  held  on  March  14, 
le,  and  16,  12,177  votes  were  cast  for  the  con- 
stitution and  236  against  it.  State  and  coun^ 
officers,  representatives  in  congress,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  40  counties  were 
elected;  and  in  April  a  state  government  was 
organized.  During  1866  mudi  suffering  and 
deatitntion  prevailed  among  the  people,  and 
in  May  the  federal  government  issued  76,097 
rations  to  refbgees  and  46,S4fi  to  freedmen. 
Under  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  S,  1867, 
declaring  that  "no  legal  state  govemmenta 
or  adequate  protection  &r  life  or  property  now 
exists "  in  the  states  lately  in  rebellion,  Ar- 
kansas and  MEsaissip^  were  constituted  the 
fourth  military  district  A  registration  of 
voters  was  made  under  inatractions  f^om  Geo. 
Ord,  and  delegates  were  elected  in  November 
to  a  constitutional  convention  which  assembled 
at  Little  Rock  Jan.  7,  1868.  The  new  consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  a  small  m^orlty  of  the 
people  in  March.  On  June  32  congress  paaaed 
over  the  president's  veto  a  resolution  admitting 
Arkansas  to  representation,  and  tixe  adminis- 
tration was  thereupon  transferred  to  the  civil 
authorities.  On  Nov.  9,  1868,  Gov.  Clayton 
declared  10  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
On  March  22,  1869,  martial  law  ceased  in  the 
state.  The  14th  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  was  ratified  in  April,  1668,  end 
the  16th  In  March,  1869.    (See  supplement) 

AKUKSJ&  a  S.  E.  county  f>t  Arkansas, 
bounded  E.  by  White  river  and  intersected  by 
the  Arkansas;  area,  abont  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,268  of  whom  4,312  were  colored. 
The  surftce  is  level,  and  abont  one  third  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  Girand  prairie,  the  largest  in 
the  state,  and  very  fertile.  The  county  in 
1870  produced  317.460  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
17,887  of  Irish  and  38,698  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  12,816  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Arkansas 
Port. 

ISKWBfGPT,  Sir  Ikhard,  an  English  invent- 
or, born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Dec.  28, 1782, 
died  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  Aug.  8,  1792. 
He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  13, 
and  his  parents  were  too  poOT  to  give  him  any 
education.  He  earned  his  living  as  a  barber, 
shaving  in  a  cellar  for  a  penny,  till  he  was  28, 
when  he  become  a  dealer  In  hur,  and  invented 
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a  dye  'bj  the  sale  of  which  he  aconmnlated  a 
little  property.  HU  first  experimeata  in  me- 
chanica  were  attemptB  to  solve  the  problem  of 
perpetual  motion ;  bat  he  bood  directed  his 
att«Dtioa  to  improvements  in  the  cotton  mann- 
fikctnre.  At  that  tima  Eoglish  cottons  were 
made  with  only  the  weft  of  cotton,  the  warp 
being  of  linen,  and  it  was  considered  impossi- 
ble to  spin  cotton  fine  and  strong  enongh  for 
the  warp.  Moreover,  the  snpply  of  weft  was 
short  of  the  demand,  thongn  Hargreavee  of 
Lancssbire  had  sbortlv  before  invented  his 
jenDj,  and  had  several  machines  at  work  in 
Nottingham.  In  1788  Arkwright  prodncad 
the  model  of  his  famous  cotton-spinning  frame, 
by  which  the  thread  could  be  spun  of  *ny 
required  fineness  and  strength  and  with  im- 
mense velocity.  Fearing  the  some  hostility 
thnt  bad  driven  Ea^reaves  ont  of  Lancashire, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  Nottineham,  There 
he  met  with  Ueasrs.  Wright,  baiikera,  who  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  capitu  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  invention,  bat  soon  became  fnghtened 
and  retired.  Arkwright  then  applied  to  Uessrs. 
Need  and  Stmtt,  and  the  latter  (the  celebrated 
inventor  of  the  stocking  frame)  saw  at  once  the 
valne  of  the  invention,  and  the  firm  took  an  in- 
terest in  it.  Arkwright  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  mechanioa,  bnt  a  few  soggestions  of  Ur. 
Stmtt  about  the  wheel  work  overcame  the  last 
diflicnltr,  and  &  machine  driven  by  a  horse 
was  soon  in  operation.  In  1T71  another  mill, 
driven  by  water  power,  was  established  at 
Cromfor^  in  Derhyahire.  The  first  patent 
WB8  granted  in  ITSU,  and  unsucoessftilly  con- 
tested in  17T2.  In  17T6  Arkwright  obtdned 
anew  patent  for  improvements,  but  it  Beems  he 
hod  inolnded  init  things  discovered  before,  and 
uz  years  later  it  was  declared  void  by  the 
courts;  but  in  1786  he  obtained  a  decision  in 
fats  favor,  and  was  reinstated  in  the  monopoly. 
The  object  of  Arkwright's  invention  was  to 
spin  cotton  fine,  with  a  hard  twist,  and  fit  for 
warp.  This wasdonebythenseof  drawing-roll- 
en,  hy  sets  of  two,  the  seoond  set  moving  fast«r 
than  the  first,  and  by  a  fast-revolving  spindle 
giving  a  twist  to  the  cotton  as  it  came  ont 
from  between  the  second  pair.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine,  whion  was  far  saperior  to 
that  of  Hargreavea,  caused  the  latter  to  die  of 
grief.  Arkwright  encount«red  the  bitterest 
hostility,  not  so  mnch  from  the  working  class  os 
from  the  monnfaoturerH,  who  at  one  time  even 
refused  to  buy  his  yams,  and  tried  to  ruin  him 
by  mischievous  legislation  in  parliament  His 
energy  and  perseverance,  however,  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles.  In  the  management  of  his 
mill  be  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  or- 
ganization, and  his  labors  were  rewanled  with 
a  fortune  of  £500,000.  He  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  after  he  was  60  years  old, 
'  was  knight«d  in  178e  on  occasion  of  pre- 
senting en  address  to  the  king,  and  in  I7S7 
served  as  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire.  Hia  in- 
vention enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  work 
as  130  could  do  before,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
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40,000,000  hands  would  scarcely  be  safficient 
to  accomplish  the  spinning  now  done  by  ma- 
chinery in  England  alone. 

ARUS  (Celtic  Ar-lait,  near  the  waters; 
Lat.  ArelaU),  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  of  Bonches-du-Rh6ne,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Rh6ne,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  divides  and  forms  the  island  of  Oamorgne, 
46  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  pop.  in  ISefl, 
2fl,867.  It  is  an  ill-hnUt  and  somewhat  un- 
healthy place,  though  situated  amid  beantifiil 
environs.  Its  ancient  amphitheatre,  olthoogfa 
not  as  well  preserved  as  that  of  Nimes,  is  su- 
perior in  size  and  magnificence.  An  □t>elisk, 
consisting  of  a  single  block  of  granite  abont  60 
feet  high,  is  yet  standing  on  one  of  the  pubUo 
thoroughfares,  while  the  rains  of  on  aquednot, 
of  two  temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  an  eiten- 
sire  cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
graiute  and  marble  columns,  ore  to  be  seen  in 
differentparta  of  the  city.  The  statue  known 
as  the  Venus  of  Aries,  a  rival  to  the  Vraus 
de'  Hedici,  now  in  the  national  museum  ot 
Paris,  was  discovered  here  in  1651.  The  Bo- 
land  tower  and  the  Byzantine  church  of  St. 
Trophimus  deserve  mention,  as  also  the  town 
hall,  designed  by  Mansard.  Aries  contains  a 
school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  collection  of 
natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  & 
public  library,  and  a  theatre.  Silk,  soap,  and 
glass  bottles  are  manufactured,  and  the  sau- 
sages of  Aries  are  held  in  high  esteem. — The 
ancient  Arelate  was  an  important  town  at  the 
time  of  Caasar's  invoaon,  became  a  prosperous 
fioman  colony,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
Constontine,  became  the  capital  of  the  Gothic 
king  Enric,  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  in 
7S0,  and  IGO  years  later  became  the  capital  of 
Oi^urane  Borgnndy,  and  in  9!iO  of  both  Ciqn- 
rane  and  Tran^arane  Burgundy,  united  as  the 
kingdom  of  Arelate  or  Aries,  (See  BuBatrtr- 
DT.)  In  1261  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  of  Ai^jon,  count  of  Provence.  It  waa 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  under  Louis  XI. 
Several  important  ecclesiastical  synods  were 
held  here  in  the  4th  and  Gth  centuries. 

iUIKGOIIKT,  TldH,  viscount  d',  a  French 
poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  1T89,  died  Jan.  22, 
1806.  His  father,  a  farmer  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, died  by  the  guillotine  in  the  revolution. 
Victor  commended  himself  to  Napoleon's  no- 
tice by  publishing  in  1810  an  allegorical  poem 
in  his  honor,  entitled  One  Tnatinea  de  GharU- 
magne,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  two 
court  offices.  He  afterward  undertook  an  epic, 
the  hero  of  which  was  still  Charlemagne,  or 
rather  Napoleon,  but  it  was  unfinished  on  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  D'Arlincourt  easily  trans- 
ferred his  political  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons, 
but  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  Louis  5  VIII. 
The  publication  of  his  OaraUide  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  several  novels,  La  Solitaire,  Z'^tran- 
gire,  Le  £enegat,  Ipeti>a6,  and  Itmalit,  the 
last  being  in  rhyme.  These  eccentric  works 
acquired  an  equivocal  sort  of  celebrity,  Le  Soli- 
taire, of  which  Charles  the  Bold  was  the  hen\ 
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luving  bo^  translated  iato  Mreral  langna^ 
and  widely  circulated.  Hie  tragedj,  L»  Siigi 
de  Pari*,  i>layed  fit  the  Tli^&tre-Fran^aia,  was 
received  with  such  bnrats  of  laaghter  that  the 
actors  did  not  attempt  a  s«coad  performance. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fell  into  obscnrity. 

ARLOH  (ano.  £>raiaununi),  atownof  Belffiam, 
capital  of  the  province  and  IB  m.  W.  N,  W.  of 
the  dty  of  Liiaembnrg ;  pop.  in  1867,  6,779.  It 
is  Bitaated  in  the  midst  of  forests  on  a  ridge  of 
the  Ardennea,  and  is  rapidlj  increasing  in  pros- 
perity owing  to  its  ironware,  leather,  aod  other 
manufactures.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  soene 
of  voriona  engagements  between  the  Anstrian 
and  f>enoh  armies. 

AUUDA.  apirtifc,  the  great  naval  armament 
sent  by  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1588,  for 
the  conquest  of  England.  The  falteat  account 
of  this  armament  ie  given  in  a  book  published 
about  the  time  it  set  aul  by  order  of  Philip, 
nnder  the  title  La  filkitima  Armada  ^ue  el 
rey  Doa  Felipa  naatro  Seftor  maadd  junior 
«n  el  fverUt  ie  Litboa  1588,  heeha  por  Pedro 
de  Pax  Sato*.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  pro- 
r  Lord  Burleigh,  so  that  the  English 
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government  was  beforehand  acquainted  ' 
•veij  detail  of  the  expedition.   (Tliis  copy,  i 


taining  notes  up  to  March,  ISSe,  is 
British  musenm.)  The  fleet  is  therein  stated  to 
have  oonaiated  of  8G  gaUeons  and  large  ships, 
S6  urea*  of  SOO  to  700  tons,  IS  tenders  of  70  to 
100  tona,  13  small  frigates,  4  ^eoases,  and  4 
galleys ;  in  all,  ISO  veaaels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  TG,668  tons.  Tbey  were  armed  with 
S,4S1  guns,  of  which  1,4ST  were  of  bronie, 
mostly  full  cannon  (46  pdrs.),  oolverines  (long 
80  and  20  pdrs.),  &o. ;  tne  ammunition  connst- 
ed  of  128,790  ronnd  shot  and  6,17S  cwL  of 
powder,  giving  about  50  rounds  per  gun,  at  an 
average  charge  of  4^  Ibe.  The  ships  were 
manned  with  6,4fi6  sailors,  and  carried  19,2SS 
■oldiers  and  180  priests  and  monks.  Moles, 
carts,  &c.,  were  on  board  to  move  the  field  ar- 
tillery when  landed.  The  whole  was  provision- 
ed, according  t«  the  above  authority,  iot  Ai 
months.  This  fleet,  unequalled  in  its  time,  was 
to  proceed  to  the  Flemish  coast,  where  another 
army  of  S0,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  onder  the 
duke  of  Parma,  was  to  embark,  under  ita  pro- 
tection, in  flat-bottomed  vessels  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  manned  by  sailors  brought 
from  the  BtUtic.  The  whole  were  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  England.  In  that  conntry  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had,  by  vigorous  exertions,  increased  her 
fleet  of  originaUy  SO  ships  to  about  180  vessels 
of  various  sizes,  but  generally  inferior  In  that 
respect  to  thoae  of  the  Spaniards.  They  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  privateera,  armed 
merchantmen,  and  vessels  furnished  by  the 
nobility,  and  were  manned  by  17,G00  adlors. 
They  were  wretchedly  proviuoned,  and  so  ill 
■applied  with  ammunition  that  they  could 
hardly  have  made  a  serious  Sght  but  for  the 
powder  which  they  captured  from  the  enemy. 
The  English  military  force  was  divided  into 


two  armies:  one,  of  18,000  men,  under  tlie  earl 
of  Leioeeter,  for  immediately  opposing  the  en- 
emy ;  the  other,  of  45,000,  for  the  defence  of 

the  queen's  person.  According  to  s  US.  in  the 
British  museum,  entitled  "  Details  of  the  Eng- 
lish Force  aasembied  to  Oppose  the  Spanish 
Armada  "  (MS.  Reg.  18th,  c.  iici.),  2,000  mfcnt- 
ry  were  also  expected  from  the  Low  CoonlKes. 
The  armada  was  to  leave  Lisbon  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
admiral  Banta  Cruz  and  his  vice  admiral,  the 
departure  was  delayed.  The  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  men  totculy  nnacquatnted  with  nav&l 
matters,  was  now  made  captain  general  of  the 
fleet;  his  vice  admiral,  Martinez  deRecalde, 
however,  was  an  expert  seaman.  Having  left 
Liabon  for  Corunna  for  stores,  May  29,  1688, 
the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  and, 
though  all  the  ships  joined  at  Corunna  with  the 
exception  of  four,  they  were  considerably  shat- 
t«red,  and  had  to  be  repaired.  Reports  having 
reached  England  that  the  armament  was  com- 
pletely disabled,  the  government  ordered  its 
own  ships  to  be  laid  up ;  but  Lord  Howard,  the 
odmirol,  opposed  this  order,  set  sail  for  Comnna, 
learned  the  truth,  and  on  his  return  continued 
warlike  preparations.  Soon  aiter,  being  inform- 
ed that  the  armada  had  hove  in  wght,  he  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  as  it  passed  Plymouth,  Joly 
SI,  stood  out  in  ita  rear  and  opened  a  destruc- 
tive flre.  Having  the  windward  position,  and 
being  greatly  superior  in  speed,  he  was  able  to 
inflict  serious  damage  without  loss  to  himself, 
AU  the  way  along  the  channel  the  English  fol- 
lowed the  armada  with  the  same  tactics,  taking 
skilftil  advantage  of  the  changing  winds,  harass- 
ing the  Spaniards,  capturing  two  or  Uu-ee  of 
their  best  Tessela,  and  yet  keeping  all  the  while 
virtually  out  of  reach.  The  Spaniards  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  coast  of  Flanders,  keeping 
OS  close  together  as  possible.  In  the  various 
minor  engagements  wnich  took  place,  the  Eng- 
lish always  won  the  victory  over  the  clumsy 
and  undermanned  ^anish  galleons,  crowded 
with  soldiers.  Tlie  Spanish  artillery,  too,  was 
very  badly  served,  and  almost  always  planted 
too  high.  Off  Calais  the  armada  cost  anclior, 
waiting  for  the  duke  of  Parma's  fleet  to  come 
out  of  the  Flemish  harbors;  but  Parma  bad 
nothing  but  unarmed  barges,  and  could  not 
come  out  untU  the  armada  nod  beaten  off  the 
AngtO'Dotch  blockading  squadron.  Driving 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Calais  roads  by  means 
of  flre  ships,  Aug.  8,  Howard  and  Drake  now 
forced  them  toward  the  Flemish  coast,  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  the  North 
sea  and  cutting  off  their  commonicatione  with 
Dunkirk.  The  battle  began  at  daybreak  off 
Gravelines,  and  lasted  till  dark.  The  Span- 
iards were  completely  defeated.  Several  of 
their  largest  ships  were  lost,  and  4,000  men 
were  killed,  and  probably  at  least  as  many 
more  wounded.  It  was  impos^ble  either  to 
return  to  Calais  or  to  reach  the  duke  of  Parma. 
The  provimons  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  E^lish  fleet,  apparently  littio  injured,  still 
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hovered  on  their  weather  beam.  It  was  im- 
perative tbat  they  should  return  to  Bpain  for 
treeh  Btorea.  The  passage  through  the  chan- 
nel being  closed  b;  the  Eaglish  fleet,  the  Span- 
iai^now  coaoting  120  vessels,  nndertook  to 
roond  Bcotland  and  Ireland.  But  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Orkneys  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  storm.  Some  of  them  foundered.  About 
SO  were  afterward  wrecked  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Ireland.  Thoae  of  the  crews  who  escaped 
to  shore  were  killed  generally,  and  it  was  cal- 
oulated  that  abont  14,000  thne  perished.  The 
remnant  which  reached  Spun  in  September 
and  October,  with  Sidonia  and  Reoalde,  num- 
bered only  54  veasela  and  0,000  or  10,000 
starving  men. 

JJUflDIIiiO  {datypui,  Linn.),  a  genua  of  the 
class  mammalia  and  order  edentata,  forming  a 
■mail  family,  intermediate  between  the  sloths 
and  ant-eaters,  and  having  on  affinity  to  the 
fiunilies  ehlamyphoru*  and  oHeUropiu.  They 
ore  distinguished  by  the  posseeaion  of  molar 
teeth  only.  The  armadillos  have  a  singular 
eoat  armor  covering  their  whole  bodf  and 
head.  It  consists  of  three  bony  bucklers,  com- 
posed of  small  polygonal  plates  set  in  juxta- 
EoeitioD  to  one  another,  but  neither  connected 
y  joints  nor  separately  movable.  The  buck- 
lers which  cover  the  rump  and  shoulders  of 
the  animal,  each  forming  aa  it  were  a  single 
solid  piece,  are  capable  of  little  pliancy  or  mo- 
tion aave  what  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  by  the  partial  elasticity  of  the  thin  shell 


ArmidUlo  (Dufpu  MtdDMoi  or  D.  aBcanlHrt). 

or  crust  lubricated  by  the  animal  oils  which 
penetrate  it.  These  bucklers,  however,  are 
(M>nneot«d  by  a  number  of  transverse  movable 
bands,  composed  of  similar  plates  with  the 
principal  bucklers,  which  are  themselves  eon- 
neotea  by  the  soft  and  pliant  inner  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  thas  admit  of  the  most  rapid 
motions,  being  situated  immediately  above  the 
loins.  The  buckler  or  helmet  which  defends 
the  head  has  no  connection  of  any  sort  with 
the  armor  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  neck  is 
left  perfectiy  free,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
completely  protected  by  the  projection  of  the 
skull-piece.  The  legs  of  the  armadillos  are  ex- 
tremely diort  and  stout,  covered  with  scaly 
plates,  fornished  with  powerful  claws  for  bor- 


rowing in  the  gronnd,  and  guarded  u  &r  as 
the  knees  by  &e  defending  bucklers;  these 
descend  ao  low  as  to  make  a  complete  defence 
to  the  belly  of  the  animal,  which  is  covered 
only  with  a  rough  akin,  from  which  originate 
a  few  long  coarse  hairs,  and  a  partial  one  to 
the  thighs  and  knees.  EzoM>t  m  one  speoiea, 
the  armadillos  are  devoid  of  hair,  save  that 
above  mentioned,  and  a  few  straggling  bristiea, 
which  proceed  from  the  inner  skin,  between 
the  jointed  plates  of  the  Inmbar  region.  The 
tails  of  all  the  species  bnt  one  are  armed  with 
annolar  bands  similar  to  those  connecting  the 
bucklers,  and  in  all  are  adapted  to  a  noldi  cot 
ODt  of  the  posterior  buckler  in  order  to  r«c«ive 
them.  The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  are  of 
nmple  cylindrical  form,  varying  fr«m  7  or  8  to 
IT  or  16  in  number,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
and  when  the  mouth  is  closed  shut  one  into 
another.  The  different  species  have  4  or  S  toea 
on  their  fore  feet,  and  invariably  5  on  thmr 
hind  feet.  Their  eyes  are  small,  their  can 
erect  and  pointed,  and  they  have  elongated 
anouta.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal  in  tbeb 
habits,  though  a  few  itf  the  species  go  abroad 
by  day;  perfectly  inoffenrive;  are  never  known 
to  bite,  or  attempt  any  defence ;  bnt  when  pnr- 
sned  immediately  commence  burrowing,  wnioh 
they  do  with  such  power  and  rapidity  that 
they  easily  evade  their  pursuers.  Tlie  ordinv 
ry  food  of  armadillos  conosts  of  fallen  fraits, 
roots,  worms,  ants,  and  carrion.  Their  grind- 
ing teeth  enable  them  to  feed  only  on  soft  snb- 
stances,  and  therefore  they  can  devour  flesh 
only  when  putrid.  Abundance  of  this  food 
tbey  find  at  all  seasons  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  where  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the 
aake  of  their  hides  alone.  On  this  food  the 
armadillos  become  immensely  fat,  when  tiiej 
are  esteemed  a  great  ddioacy  and  ore  served 
up  roasted  whole  in  their  sheUs. — The  armadil- 
los are  arranged  by  Cuvierin  fivesm^  groups, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  their  teeth, 
toes,  and  other  structural  differences:  1.  The 
cachicames,  with  4  anterior  toea,  7  teeth  on 
a  nde,  alwve  and  below,  a  pointed  mozzle,  and 
a  long,  annulated  tail.  2.  The  ^>araa,  with 
toes  and  tail  as  the  last  species,  but  with 
0  or  10  teeth  on  each  side,  above  and  be- 
low. This  animal  has  also  the  power  of  roU- 
ing  itself  into  a  ball  like  a  hedgeht^.  8. -The 
enoouberts,  with  C  anterior  toes  and  9  or  10 
teeth,  throughout.  In  addition,  however,  they 
have  3  teeth  on  the  intermaxillary  bonea  of 
the  upper  jaw  resembling  incisors,  in  which 
they  differ  not  only  from  all  armadillos,  but 
from  all  the  order  edentata.  4.  The  kabas 
sous,  which  have  6  toea  both  before  and  be- 
hind, but  the  claws  obliquely  arranged,  so  as 
to  give  them  nnusnal  power  in  bnrrowing  and 
clinging  to  the  soil  when  seised.  They  have 
9  or  10  teeth,  throughout;  and  their  tails  are 
undefended  by  armor,  as  in  the  other  epedee. 
6.  The  priodontes,  or  last  anbdivirioD  of  the 
armadilloB,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes 
and  enormotts  claws  of  the  kabaaaoua,  have 
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fhan  S3  to  94  small  teeth,  thronghont,  on  eadi 
aide  of  both  jaw«.  Of  Ute  oacbioames,  or  first 
divimoD,  there  are  three  q>ecieH,  of  which  the 
oommoneBt  is  the  da*ypv«  ptba,  or  black  lata 
of  Paragnaj.  It  is  about  IB  inches  long,  siid 
waa  wiguiBlly  koown  under  the  appellationa 
of  the  7,  8,  and  S-banded  amiadillo,  three 
qw^es  being  made  out  of  on&  The  other 
Bpedea  of  this  gronp  are  the  male  tatn,  bo  called 
from,  the  length  of  its  ears,  and  the  tatu  verda- 
dnro,  hardl;  distiDgulahable  trom  the  last,  ex- 
cept bj  the  breadth  of  the  movable  hands  and 
the  size  of  the  croup  buckler.  Of  the  ^aras, 
there  U  but  one  Bpeciea,  the  mtttaco,  which  has 
in  general  bat  8  bands  and  a  short,  blnnt  tail, 
covered  by  a  single  hornj-  cmst.  The  en- 
coQberts  have  three  species ;  the  poyon,  or 
reilow-footed  armadillo,  which  has  usaally  but 
7  or  6  movable  bands,  and  is  earily  known  by 
it*  tiituignlar  snont,  flat  body,  and  short  legs; 
the  hairy  armadillo,  remarkable  for  its  more 
wqiions  growth  of  bristles  from  between  the 
movable  bands,  and  for  it«  ptactioe  of  bnrrow- 
ing  into  the  bodies  of  dead  horaes,  and  remain- 
ins  within  them  until  all  the  fiesh  is  consumed, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton  and  hide ; 
and  lastly  the  pichiy,  which  is  the  emallest  of 
all  the  armaduloa.  The  kabaasons  have  but 
one  apetHes,  the  tatouay,  or  wounded  arma- 
dillo, so  called  by  the  Indiana  from  an  idea  that 
the  scaly  covering  of  its  tail,  which  is  naked 
and  looks  raw,  Im  been  torn  off  by  violence. 
The  last  subdivision  of  armadilioa,  the  prio- 
dontea,  has  likewise  but  one  species,  the  atu^' 
put  giga*,  or  great  armadillo  of  Onvier.  It  is 
remai^hle  for  its  rize,  being  8  feet  8  inches 
loi^;  for  its  movable  bands,  12  or  18  in  num- 
ber, composed  of  rectangalar  plates ;  for  the 
thiokneas  of  its  tsil  at  l£e  base ;  and  for  the 

Siral  lines  of  the  scales  by  which  it  is  defend- 
.  All  the  armadillos  are  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  being  found  dispersed 
frotnUexico,  over  the  pampas  of  fiaenos  Ayres, 
and  south  as  far  as  Paraguay.  The  armadillo 
rana  with  remarkable  speed,  easily  ontetrip- 
ping  a  man.  Although  the  females  in  no  eper 
ciea  have  more  than  4  mamnue,  and  in  some 
bnta,  they  invariably  produce  6,  8,  or  10  young 
at  a  birth,  bearing  but  once  in  a  season. 

ARUCEDDON  (Heb.  har,  hill,  and  Megiddo), 
the  name  probably  given  to  the  whole  table 
land  of  Esdroelon  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,  from 
the  town  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  near  the 
centre  of  it,  upon  the  site,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  the  modem  L^on  (the  Roman 
Lu^o).  Armageddon  was  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine.  On  this  elevated  plain  were 
fbuf^tthe  battles  of  theEishoii,Jezree],  Qill>oa, 
and  Megiddo.  The  fame  of  this  field  of  many 
battles  explains  the  passBge  (Rev.  xvi.  14-16) 
in  which  the  seer  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  de- 
scribes God  as  summoning  his  foes  to  "  a  place 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongae  A^megeddoI^"  to 
the  battle  of  the  "  great  day  of  God  Almighty," 

UM16IL  ■•  A  county  of  northern  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  between  Longh  Neogh 
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on  the  north  and  the  county  of  Louth  on  the 
sooth;  area,  G13  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1671,  171, 86S. 
In  the  8.  W.  part  are  several  groups  of  incon- 
aderahle  mountdns ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
level  or  undnlatiug,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black- 
water  and  theilann.  The  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  county  are  divided  into  small 
farms ;  grain,  vegetables,  and  flax  are  their 
products.  Linen  weaving  is  the  chief  mann- 
boturing  industry.  The  principal  towns  are 
Armagh  and  Newry;  part  oJ'  the  latter  lies 
also  in  the  county  of  Down.  Portadown  and 
Lnrgan  are  noted  for  their  linen  manufactnres. 
IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  preceding  county,  situ- 
ated on  tlie  Callam,  an  alfluent  of  the  Black- 
water,  88  m.  by  railway  W.  8.  W.  of  Belfast; 
pop.  in  1871,  8,953.  It  is  well  built  round  a  hill, 
iknn  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  famons  old 
cathedral,  recently  repaired  and  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ori^al  building  erected  by  St. 
Patrick.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
from  an  e4]eining  reservoir  and  is  lighted  with 
gss.  The  AngUcan  and  Roman  OBtDolio  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  both  bear  the  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland.  The  trade  chiefly  consists 
in  grain,  flax  yam,  and  linen.  It  has  several 
branch  banks,  and  lively  weekly  com  and 
general  markets,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  is  rapidly  increasing.  Between  the  6th 
and  9th  centnries  Armagh  was  a  renowned 
ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  centre,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  often  devastated  by  the 
Danes.  After  the  English  invauon  it  was  al- 
most uninterruptedly  under  Irish  rulers  up  to 
the  reformation,  after  which  period  it  became 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  English 
and  Irish  forces  till  the  beginning  of  the  ITth 
century.  The  military  headqnarters,  fonnerly 
in  Armagh,  have  been  removed  to  Belfast, 

AUU^AC,  an  ancient  territory  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Gascony,  now  forming  the 
department  of  Oers,  and  a  part  of  Lot-et-Oa- 
ronne,  Tam-et-Qaronne,  and  Haute-Garonne. 
It  was  snccesrively  included  in  Aqnitaine,  in 
the  duchy  of  Gaecouy,  and  in  the  county  of 
F^nzac,  and  was  erected  into  a  separate 
county  in  060.  Its  rulers  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  became  very  powerfiil.  Louia 
XL  united  it  to  the  crown  in  1481,  bat  it  was 
restored  by  Charles  VIII.,  reunited  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  the  last  count  in  1497, 
and,  after  new  changes,  descended  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  incorporated  it  with  th» 
kingdom  of  France  on  his  accession  in  1689. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  the  title  to  Henry  of  Lor- 
raine in  lfl46,  and  it  was  home  by  his  descen- 
dants until  the  revolation.  Of  the  ancient 
counts  of  Arraognac,  the  moat  distingnished 
were  the  following:  I<  BeniH  Til.)  killed 
June  12,  1418.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  the  English  in  Gnienne.  When 
the  murder  of  Louis,  dnke  of  Orieana,  broth- 
er of  Charles  VI.,  by  the  emissaries  of  John 
the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  left  the  Or- 
leanista  without  a  chief  (1407),   he  married 
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his  d»nghter  to  yoong  Charles  of  Orleans,  ha- 
oame  the  leader  of  tlie  faction  whicli  hence- 
forth assumed  the  Dsme  of  Armsffnac,  and  was 
appointed  hy  the  qneen  constable  of  Franoe. 
Ha  snccedded  in  seizing  on  Paris,  which  he 
governed  with  an  Iron  rule.  At  last  the  Pa- 
risians became  tired  of  his  tyranny,  and  bj 
treason  delivered  the  city  into  tlie  hands  of 
L'tsle-Adam,  one  of  the  Bargundian  Dhie& 
Bernard  hid  himself^  but  was  betrayed  by  a 
mason  in  whom  he  had  confided,  and  was  im- 
prisoned. A  few  days  later  the  Jails  were 
mobbed  by  the  popalace,  when  all  the  Arma- 
gnacB  were  mnnlered,  Bernard  amons  the  rest. 
IL  iHB  Vt,  grandson  of  the  preeeoing,  bom 
about  1420,  assassinated  in  1478.  He  made 
himself  notorious  by  his  uncontrollable  pas- 
sions, and  pablloly  married  bis  own  sister, 
Jeanne  Isabelle,  who  had  been  engaged  to  King 
Henry  Vt.  of  England.  This  crime  was  nude 
a  pretext  by  Charles  VII.  for  depriving  him  of 
bis  possessiona,  which  were  afterward  restored 
to  him  by  Louis  XI,  Notwithstanding  this, 
Jean  entered  the  leagne  of  the  pnbUo  weal 
ag^st  Louis,  and  was  driven  into  Aragon; 
but  by  the  eii  of  Louia's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Quienne,  he  recovered  his  estates,  and  with- 
stood a  siege  in  the  castle  of  Lectonre.  The 
royalist!)  obtained  an  entrance  by  stratagem, 

SQt  the  count  to  death,  and  forced  his  wife  to 
rink  of  a  poison  which  killed  both  herself  and 
her  tmboni  child. 
lUUHDtCfeariM.  SeeBonABiB,M(irqnisdela. 
AEIU1«SPEB6,  JtM^  LhU,  count,  a  Bavarian 
statesman,  regent  of  Qreeoe,  bom  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  Feb.  26,  ITST,  died  April  3,  1S68.  In 
the  war  of  18l3-']4  be  was  commissioner  of 


on  the  Rhine.  He  pariioipated  in  the  congress 
of  Vienna  in  IBIS,  was  one  of  tbe  plenipo- 
tentiaries with  the  allied  army  daring  the  oc- 
cupation of  France,  and  administered  a  large 
district  of  that  country.  In  1836  he  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  chamber  of  depntie^  and 
became  leader  of  &e  moderate  opposition. 
King  Louis  I.  made  him  seoretarj  of  the  treas- 
ury and  of  foreign  aSatrs.  Ue  was  one  of  the 
foanders  of  the  German  Zollverein.  By  his 
opposition  to  the  nltramontanes  be  fori'eited 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  hut  In  1832  was  recalled  to  take 
the  regency  of  Greece  during  the  minority  of 
King  Otho.  He  entered  Greece  in  February, 
18SS,  and  roled  until  1837  with  almost  limitless 
power.  His  admbiatration  was  in  many  re- 
spects beneficial,  but  he  finally  became  unpop- 
ular with  the  nation,  the  soverei^  and  all  the 
foreign  diplomatists  except  the  English  minis- 
ter, and  was  dismissed. 

IBHlTOLGg,  Christian  captains  commanding 
bands  of  klephta  or  brigands,  who,  after  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Fa- 
ro pe,  suooeeded  in  mainbdning  themselves 
independent  in  the  possession  of  inaccessible 
moontain  defiles.     These  warlike  chief^  con- 
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stantly  sbiving  tor  the  independenoe  of  Greeoe^ 
became  more  and  more  formidable,  eepedaUr  in 
Epirasand  otberparts  of  northern  Qreeoe;  and 
about  the  be^nning  of  the  ITth  century  tb« 
pashas  were  obliged  to  treat  with  them,  and 
admit  their  right  to  govern  their  moontain 
coantry.  They  took  a  leadmg  part  in  th« 
Oreek  revolation;  and  among  the  amukbdie 
chieftains  most  distingniabed  in  tbis  war  wera 
Enstratea,  Gogo,  Uaki7,  Sapbacas  and  Karais- 
kakis  (both  of  whom  perished  under  tbe  walls 
of  Athens  in  1827),  Ealtzodemoa  (killed  before 
JUissolonghl),  Odysseas,  Fannryoa,  and  Marco 
Bozaaris,  tbe  commander  of  the  Snlioteo. 

iUraClDD,  Jea>  Genula  DWr«,  a  French  art 
historian,  bom  at  Castres,  departmrait  of  Tarn, 
in  17B7,  died  at  Faasy,  near  Paris,  in  March, 
1869,  He  is  the  author  of  Hutoirt  dtt  pein- 
tre*  d»  toutei  lei  iettlm  dtpuit  la  renainane* 
fa*qv,'d  not  joun  (184S,  completed  by  Charles 
Blonc),  Let  gal^iet  pviliqum  di  FEurMe 
(1866),  Let  ehtfi  d'ltmret  dt  Vart  ckrit%e» 
(1868),  Let  triton  de  Fart  (1869),  La  Partis 
rum  de  Vhittcire  (lS8S-'4),  and  oUter  illostnted 

ULNENIliBES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Le  Ford,  situated  on  the  Ljs,  oppo- 
site the  Belgian  fhtntier,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  l^fle; 
pop.  in  1866, 10,670.  It  has  a  college,  an  insano 
oaylom,  and  important  mannfoctnres  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods.  Formerly  the  town  waa 
fortified,  bat  after  its  conquest  by  Loois  XIV. 
the  works  were  raxed. 

AEMENU,  an  inland  r^on  of  western  Ada, 
mostiy  wiUiin  the  present  limits  of  Akatic 
Turkey,  but  extending  into  the  a^acent  do- 
minions of  Russia  and  Persia.  Its  bonndaries 
have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods,  and 
are  not  now  authoritatively  fixed,  estimataa  cf 
its  area  varying  from  60,000  np  to  150,000  aq. 
m.  In  its  largest  sense,  it  formerly  reaoliM 
toward  or  to  the  Gauoaaos  mountains  on  tha 
N.,  nearlv  or  quite  to  the  Caspian  sea  on  tha 
£.,  indaded  (according  to  some)  the  niod«ni 
lake  of  TTrumiah  on  the  8.  E.,  and  embraced  . 
a  part  of  Cappodocia  on  the  8.  W.  and 
W. ;  thns  extending  from  about  Ion.  86°  to 
46°  E.  and  &om  about  laL  37°  to  42°  N.  Ar- 
menia Minor  or  Lesser  Armenia  lay  W.  <rf  tho 
Enphratea,  and  was  the  eastern  part  of  Aite 
Minor ;  Armenia  M^or  or  Greater  Armenia, 
usually  called  simply  Armenia,  sometiinec  Ar- 
menia Proper,  liee  entirely  E.  of  tbe  Enfdim- 
tes.  In  ita  most  fionriahing  period  Armenift 
was  divided  into  IS  provinces  and  187  cantons 
or  BubdiviMons,  the  central  province  being 
Ararad  or  Ararat  Armenia  M^or  is  an  No- 
vated and  mountainous  region,  watered  wi^ 
abundant  rains,  and  covered  for  some  mwtbs 


mer  is  short  and  warm.  It  baa  five  prindpal 
rivers;  tbe  Enphratea  and  Tigris,  which  mute 
and  flow  into  the  Persian  gnlf;  the  Enr  (an- 
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dentif  Cttqs)  and  Aras  (Aroxas),  which  anite  i 
and  foil  into  die  CaBpian  aea ;  and  the  Tcho- 
rok  (anciently  Acamiwis),  which  bJIe  into  the 
Black  ma.  A  high  table  land,  4,000  to  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  constitates  a  considerable 
part  of  the  conntr/,  and  ia  suppoaed  to  have 
been  once  a  large  inland  sea,  I'rom  which  the 
Taarna,  Antitanrna,  and  other  monatains  were 
apbeaved  by  votcanio  action.  Its  highest 
mountain  ia  the  Great  Ararat,  which  riaea 
more  than  3  m.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
ia  covered  with  perpetnal  ice  and  snow.  An 
ernption  of  Ararat  and  disastrons  eartbqnakes 
occnrred  in  1810,  Tracea  of  volcanic  action 
abonnd  throngh  a  large  port  of  thia  whole  re- 
gion. Among  iu  rocfca  ore  trap,  porohyry, 
basalt,  gramte,  ayenite,  liineBtone,  aanaatone, 
&0.  It  naa  mine*  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  rock  salt;  lu  largest  lake,  Van,  ia  salt, 
nearly  6,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  an  area  of 
about  1,400  sq.  m.  The  lake  of  Ummiah  is 
also  sal^  bnt  is  not  generally  inclnded  in  Ar- 
menia. The  lake  of  Sevan  in  Bnawan  Armenia 
is  sometimes  called  "  sweet  sea,"  to  distinzniah 
it  fh>m  the  salt  lakes.  The  asricaltur^  re- 
sources of  Armenia  are  good,  hot,  in  conae- 
qneQce  of  miagovemment,  much  of  the  land  is 
nnimproved.  There  arv  rich  pastures;  some 
parts  yield  abondantly  grain,  tobacco,  manna, 
nemp,  cotton,  melena,  cucumbers,  grap«B,  figs, 
pomegranates,  ^iples,  peaches,  mulberries,  and 
walnuts.  Among  its  rorest  trees  are  chestnut, 
beech,  walnnt,  ash,  maple,  pine,  fir,  and  oak. 
Horses,  cows,  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  common  domestic  onimala.  Erzerum,  gen- 
erally cODridered  the  chief  city  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, is  the  abode  of  a  high  paaha,  who  bears 
th«  title  of  seraskier.  Van,  Bayozid,  Kars, 
Bitlia,  and  Mash,  to  which  some  add  Dlarbekir 
and  Batnm,  are  other  important  places  in  Tur- 
kish Armenia.  Erivan,  Nakhtchovan,  Shusha, 
and  Akhaltzikh  are  leading  cities  of  Bnssian 
Armenia,  which  also  contains  Ktchmiodrin,  tike 
abode  of  the  catholieos  or  head  of  the  Arme- 
nian cfanrch,  Ummiah,  Ehoi,  and  even  Ta- 
briz, in  Persia,  have  been  reckoned  as  cities  of 
Armenia. — The  Armenians  proper,  who  how- 
ever form  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Armenia,  caU  themselves  ffaihi, 
from  a  traditional  ancestor  Haig  or  Haiens, 
whom  they  represent  as  the  son  of  Togar- 
mob,  who  was  a  great-grandson  of  Noah 
throng  the  line  of  Japheth  and  Gomer  (Oen. 
X.).  Haig,  they  say,  woa  one  of  the  prefects 
or  directora  in  bnilding  the  tower  of  Babel,  bnt 
refusing  to  pay  divine  homace  to  the  image  of 
Belaa,  who  reigned  in  Babylonia,  went  north- 
ward with  his  family  and  others  into  the  region 
of  Ararat  Belus  or  Bel  pnrsued  them,  and 
was  slain  in  battle  by  Haig,  who  Oiea  went  on 
to  fonnd  cities,  introduce  wise  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  promote  the  prosperity  of  nis 
people,  tilt  his  death,  at  uie  age  of  nearly 
400  years.  His  eldest  son,  Armenag,  suc- 
oeedeid  htm  as  king,  and  was  himself  aue- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Aramais,  who  gave  name  to 


Armavir,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  situated  probably  at  a  place 
called  Ensagh,  near  the  Arazes.  Armavir  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  for  about  1, 800  years, 
while  the  Haig  dynasty,  including  Q9  kings. 
were  on  the  throne.  Aram,  the  seventh  of 
this  dynasty,  and  contemporary  with  the  pa- 
triarchs Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  swd  to  have  de- 
feated the  Babylonian  and  Median  Invaders, 
conqnered  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  built 
the  old  city  of  Maiaco,  afterward  called  Cnsa- 
rca  and  Eaisariyeb,  In  Cappadocia ;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions  it  was  be  (according  to 
otherB  Annenag)  who  left  hie  name  to  Arme- 
nia. His  son  Arab,  renowned  for  hia  beauty, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Semiramis,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  disastrous  battie  which  fallowed 
his  refuBal.  Semiramis  grieved  much  over  his 
death,  placed  on  his  throne  his  yonng  son  Gar- 
tos,  also  called  Arab,  and  founded  a  magnificent 
city,  long  known  among  the  Armenians  as 
Shamiramagerd  (city  of  Semiramis},  now  Van, 
which  she  mode  her  royal  summer  residence. 
The  Armenians  were  now  for  some  time  trib- 
utary to  the  Assyrians;  but  their  ruler  Parsnia 
is  a^d  to  have  joined  the  Median  prince  Arba- 
ces  and  the  Babylonian  Belesis  in  destroying 
the  empire  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  have  after- 
ward, as  king  of  Armenia,  hospitably  received 
Bennacherib's  suns  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer, 
whose  posterity  Bubaequentiy  established  the 
kingdom  of  Vosbburagan.  Haikak  II.,  king  of 
Armenia  607-668  B.  C,  Joined  Nebuohadnei- 
Eor  in  his  expedition  against  the  Jews,  and 
brought  into  Armenia  a  Jewish  noble  named 
Shambat  with  his  family.  From  this  Sham- 
bat  descended  the  Armenian  royal  family  of 
the  Bagratidea  or  Bagra^tes,  some  of  whom, 
under  the  name  Bagratiou,  still  hold  high 
offices  in  Russia.  The  Armenians  celebrate 
Tigranes  I.  or  Dikran  as  their  most  powerfhl 
and  excellent  king,  who  pot  the  Greeks 
under  tribute ;  aided  Oyrus  the  Persian  in 
conquering  the  Medes,  Lydians,  and  Babylo- 
nians- built  Tigranocerta:  reigned  46  year^ 
and  died  five  years  after  Oyms.  His  son  and 
successor  Vahakn  gained  by  bis  great  courage 
and  strength  the  title  of  Hercniea  the  second, 
and  was  worahipped  as  a  god.  Van,  king  871- 
861  B.  G.,  enlarged  and  embellished  the  city 
of  Benuramis  and  called  it  by  his  own  name. 
Alexander  the  Great  having  defeated  Vahey 
and  bronght  the  Haig  dynasty  to  an  end,  the 
Armenians  were  for  164  years  (823-lBB)  ruled 
by  governors  really  or  nominally  subject  to  the 
Macedonians  or  Syrian  Greeks.  The  Romans 
make  Artaces  or  Artoiias,  one  of  these  gover- 
nors, and  an  Armenian,  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidffl,  OS  well  as  of  tlie  city  and  capital 
Artaiata,  on  the  Araxes,  about  189  B.  C.  The 
Armenians  make  tLe  founder  of  this  dynasty 
to  be  Vaghar^ag  or  Valarsaces,  brother  of  the 
Parthian  king  Arshag  or  Arsaees  the  Great, 
who  gave  Nisibis  to  Valarsaces  for  hia  capital 
about  149.    According  to  the  Romans,  alsi^ 
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Zadriates,  another  prefect  or  governor,  became 
king  of  Armenia  Minor  about  ISO;  but  bis 
kii^om  lasted  only  a  riiort  time.  Great  ob~ 
RCuritj  rests  on  the  hiatorj  of  Armenia  aiuler 
the  ArsacidfE.  Tigranes  II.,  eometimea  called 
Tigranea  the  Great,  and  ai»o  Tigranes  I.,  was, 
according  to  the  Armenians,  a  great  conqueror, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  Georgian  cliierMith- 
ridates,  whom  he  appointed  lung  of  Pontos. 
This  Hgranes  is  said  to  have  made  Nisibis  his 
capital,  rebuilt  the  old  Tigranocerto,  and  foond- 
ed  another  citj  of  tlio  same  name  on  the 
NTmpbius,  a  branch  of  the  Tigris.  His  son 
and  successor  Ardavast  was  treacheronsl; 
seized  by  Mark  Antonj',  carried  in  chuns  to 
Egjpt,  and  put  to  death  in  S4  B.  0.  Alex- 
ander, son  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ruled  in 
Armenia  a  little  while ;  but,  alter  Torions 
changes,  we  find  Ahgaror  Abgams,  grandson  of 
Tigranes  the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
at  Edessa.  The  Armenians  uniTsrsallr  believe 
that  this  Abgar  wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
Jeans  which  is  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebios 
and  others.  In  his  reign  all  parts  of  Armenia 
became  tribntar;  to  the  Romans.  About  A.  D. 
76  Erovant  transferred  the  capital  to  Armavir, 
and  then  built  a  Dew  capital,  Erovantashad,  a 
little  W.  of  Armavir.  The  Armenians  speak 
of  another  Artacea,  who  ruled  A.  D.  88-129, 
built  bridges,  roads,  and  ships,  encouraged  lit- 
erature, science,  commerce,  and  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  died  nniversally  lamented; 
but  Armenia  alterward  suffered  much  from 
struggles  with  and  between  the  Romans  and 
Paruians,  and  irom  persecutions,  especially 
aiter  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  Qie  Arsacidu 
gave  place  to  the  Sassanidie,  226.  The  Arme- 
nian ArsacidcB  continued  to  reign  till  428. 
Then  for  about  200  years  Armeoia  was  sabject 
to  the  Sassanidsa  of  Perna.  In  637  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  first  invaded  Armenia,  and  10 
years  afterward  imposed  the  capitatjon  tax 
upon  the  nation.  The  rivalries  between  the 
courts  of  Damascus  and  Constantinople  were 
long  a  source  of  great  suffering  in  Armenia; 
but  in  8S0  the  Mohammedan  court  set  np  a 
tribntary  dynasty  in  that  country,  the  Bagro- 
tidea,  of  Jewish  origin,  as  already  noUced, 
who  reigned  there  till  1079.  Their  capital 
was.  Ani,  on  the  Akharian,  a  few  miles  S. 
E.  of  Ears.  A  branch  of  the  Bagratidea 
reigned  at  Kors  from  961.  Ttiere  was  also  a 
third  Armenian  kingdom  about  this  time,  that 
of  Vasbbarvan,  with  Van  for  its  capital. 
These  little  kingdoms,  though  inferior  to  tlie 
Byzantine  empire  in  population,  are  said  to 
hare  surpassed  it  commercially,  industrially, 
and  financially.  But  after  various  ehanges  and 
disasters  there  came  in  1049  the  bloody  and 
complete  destruction  of  Ardzen,  near  the  mod- 
em Erzemm,  by  the  Se^ukian  Turks  under 
Toghrul,  which  was  followed  by  the  similar  de- 
struction of  Ani  under  his  successor.  One  by  one 
the  Armenian  kings  migrated  with  their  people, 
and  their  kingdoms  soon  ceased  to  exist,  thougii 
another,  established  in  the  CiUcian  Taoros  in 
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1080  by  Bupeo,  lasted  till  it  was  conqnered  by 
the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  13T5.  The  Arm»- 
nian  ostiooality  was  now  extinguished ;  Arme- 
nia itself,  devastated  by  Genghis  Khan  and  about 
1390  by  Tamerlane,  afterward  received  as  con- 
querors first  the  Turcomans  and  then  the  Os- 
msnli  Turks,  while  the  Kurds,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Russians  have  at  diSerent  times  taken  pos- 
session of  certwn  portions. — The  Armenians  are 
now  widely  scattered,  yet  they  everywhwv 
retain  their  own  language,^  customs,  and  habits, 
with  a  special  love  of  their  country,  ore  extea* 
sively  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits,  and  possess  great  influence,  portic- 
nlarly  in  Russia  and  Turkey.  Their  present 
number  is  variously  estimated  at  from  S^  to  10 
or  even  12  millions.  Probably  there  are  2  J  nJl- 
lion  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  empire  alone. 

iRMEIIlllt  CBEBCIL  According  to  the  Ar- 
menians, the  early  patriarchal  reli^on  existed 
inArmema  tillaboutlTOOB.G.;  thenAssyrian 
inflaenae  brouffbt  in  Sabaism,  which  al>out  725 
B.  C.  became  Magism;  and  this  after  Alexan- 
der's conquest  was  confusedly  united  with  Gre- 
cian idolatry,  to  which  were  added  Scythian 
superstitions  and  the  worship  of  gods  from 
India.  They  relate  that  King  Abgar,  afflicted 
with  a  disease  resembling  leprosy,  besought 
Jesus  bv  letter  to  come  and  cure  hun,  and  prof- 
fered him  a  refuge  in  Edessa  firom  tiie  Jews 
who  sought  to  destroy  him ;  that  Jesus  an- 
swered this  letter  with  a  written  promise  to 
send,  after  his  departure,  a  disciple  who 
should  core  the  king's  malady  and  give  lifb 
to  him  and  his ;  that  after  the  Saviour's  aa- 
cenwon  the  disciple  Thomas  sent  Thaddens, 
one  of  the  seventj,  to  Edessa;  that  Al^ar, 
with  many  others,  believed  and  was  h*p- 
tized;  that  8anatruf,one  of  Abgar's  snocee- 
sors,  put  to  death  Thaddens,  and  also  flayed 
alive  and  oruoiSed  St.  Bartholomew ;  that 
Jude,  Enstathiua,  and  other  preachers  goffered 
martyrdom  in  Armenia;  that  about  this  time 
a  large  part  of  the  nation  was  converted,  but 
very  soon  persecutions  produced  a  general  re- 
lapse into  idolatry  till  about  A.  D.  300 ;  that 
then  Gregory  the  Illuminator  preached  the 
gospel  with  wonderful  success  in  Armenia,  bap- 
tized OS  converts  King  Tiridates  and  thousands 
of  his  suhjeots,  and  was  ordained  first  bishop 
of  the  Armenians  by  Leontioa,  bishop  of  Cms- 
area,  about  802 ;  that  Gregory  and  Tiridates 
everywhere  established  schools,  in  which  the 
children,  especially  of  the  heathen  priests, 
were  taught  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
Greek  ana  8yriao  languages;  and  that  Chris- 
tian churches  took  the  places  of  heathen  alters, 
and  the  kingdom  received  a  new  life.  The 
Armenians  profess  to  have  been  the  first  na- 
tion that  unitedly  embraced  Christianity;  but 
a  long  and  bloody  conflict  with  Person  Mafpsm 
followed  before  the  nation  fiiUy  secnred  reli- 
gions hberty,  A.  U.  485.  The  Armenians  re- 
ceived without  question  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice  (325)  and  Ephesus  (431) ;  but  those 
of  Chaloedon  (4^1)  were  formally  reacted  by 
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the  Armenian  bishops,  though  the;  also  anatli- 
ematized  Eatjches,  while  the;  Htrenaoasly 
maintained  the  formnla  of  one  n&tnre  in  Christ. 
The  ArmeDisQ  chnrch  has  been  therefore  anath- 
ematized as  heretical  bj  iMth  the  Greek  and 
K<Hnsn  obnrcbes. — The  Armenians  a^ee  with 
the  Oreelcs  in  maintaininK  the  proceemon  of  the 
B0I7  Ghost  from  the  Father  only,  and  in  most 
other  doctrines ;  bnt  the;  malie  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  two  fingers  (in  reference  to  the  two 
natures  made  one  in  Ohrist's  person),  while  the 
Greeks  make  this  sign  with  three  fingers  (in 
reference  to  the  Trinity).  They  baptize  in- 
fanta (or  adults  converted  from  Jadaism  or  other 
relipMi),  lite  the  Greelcs,  by  partially  inimors- 
ing  them  in  the  fbnt  and  then  thrice  poaring 
water  on  their  heads;  but,  nnlike  the  Greeks, 
they  admit  to  their  eonunanion  Roman  Oatho- 
lic9  or  Protestants  who  have  been  baptized  by 
eprinlding.  Like  the  Boman  Catholics,  they 
l^lieve  in  trans ubstantiation,  adore  the  host  in 
the  mass,  and  profess  belief  in  seven  sacra- 
ments; bat  thew  prayers  of  extreme  nnotion 
are  mingled  with  those  of  confirmation,  which  is 
performed  by  the  priest  at  baptism,  and  they 
r^ect  the  Roman  pargatory,  though  they  pray 
for  the  dead.  The  people  have  the  commn- 
nion  in  both  kinds,  the  broken  bread  or  wafer 
(nnleavened)  being  dipped  in  nndilated  wine 
and  laid  on  tlie  tongae  of  the  fasting  commu- 
nicant. They  worship  stents  and  their  pictures 
OS  well  as  tlie  croes;  insist  on  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary;  mfuntain  baptismal  regen- 
eratJOD  and  the  spiritaal  efficacy  of  penances 
and  saoramente ;  and  regard  confession  to  the 
priest  and  absolution  as  essential  to  salvation ; 
but  absolution  b  not  purchased,  nor  are  in- 
dulgences given.  They  have  186  fast  days, 
when  no  animal  food  can  be  eaten;  14  great 
feast  days,  observed  more  strictly  than  the 
Lord's  day ;  nnd  more  minor  feasts  than  days  of 
the  year.  Their  chnrch  services  ore  performed 
in  the  ancient  Armenian  language.  They  have 
nine  grades  or  orders  of  clergy,  viz. :  the  catho- 
licos,  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  snhdeacon,  porter, 
reader,  exorcist,  and  candle  lighter.  Tlie  monks 
tivoBocordingtotheraleof StBasil.  Thereare 
no  re^lar  lay  monks  among  them.  The  prin- 
cipal Basilian  convent  is  at  Etchmiadun.  There 
ore  two  grades  among  the  priests:  the  varta- 
beds  (doctors  or  teachers),  who  must  remain 
nnmarried,  and  are  again  subdivided  into  two 
classes;  and  the  parish  priests,  who  mnst  be 
married  before  attainins  tine  rank  of  sabdeaoon. 
The  bishops  are  genersUy  elected  from  the  var- 
tabeds,  and  only  in  rare  instaoeea,  by  special 
dispensation  of  the  oatholicos  or  patriarch,  from 
the  monlu.  The  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
ore  distinguished  from  the  bishops  only  by  a 
higher  rank  and  certain  honorary  rights,  but 
not  by  superior  jurisdiction.  At  the  head  of 
the  entire  hierarchy  is  the  oatholicos;  he  re- 
sides in  the  convent  of  Etchmiadzin,  in  the 
province  of  Erivan,  which  since  182B  has  been 
nnder  the  rule  of  Russia.  His  aathority  as  bead 
of  the  ttitire  chnroh  is  recognized  by  all  Arme- 


nians except  the  adherents  of  the -patriarch 
of  Aghtamar  on  Lake  Van,  who  since  the  12th 
centnry  has  claimed  the  title  of  oatholicos,  bat 
is  recognized  only  by  two  towns  and  30  vil- 
lages, and  hod  in  the  second  half  of  the  ITth 
centnry  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  his  juris- 
diction. Beflides  the  patriarch  of  Aghtamar, 
the  Armenian  chnrch  has  patriarchs  at  Sis, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  ac- 
knowledge the  higher  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the 
eatholicos  of  Etcbmiadzin.  The  patriarchate 
of  Sis  embraces  the  churches  of  Armenia  Minor, 
Oappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  nnder  the  jarisdiction 
of  about  SG  bishops.  The  patriarchate  of  Je- 
msalem  embraoce  the  pasbalics  of  Damascus, 
Acra,  and  Tripolia,  and  the  island  of  Cypnts. 
and  has  14  snffi-agan  bishops.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  has  been  since  1461  the  civil 
head  of  all  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  and  under 
his  direct  ecdemastical  jarisdiction  are  all  the 
dioceses  of  Turkey,  except  those  l>elonging  to 
the  patriarchates  of  Sis  and  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reorffonizatioo  agreed  npon  by 
the  provindal  council  of  Constantinople  in  18S0, 
the  patriarchate  of  ConstantiDople  embraces  18 
arctuepiscopal  dioceses,  with  86  sufiVagan  bish- 
ops. One  of  the  archbishops  resides  in  Egypt. 
Ine  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  takes 
rank  with  the  great  pashas  of  the  empire,  is 
elected  by  the  ecclesiaatical  heads  and  the  no- 
tables of  the  Armenian  community  in  Constan- 
tinople, The  noUbles  were  till  1880  chiefly 
wealthy  bankers ;  bnt  Nnce  then  high  officials 
of  the  Turkish  government  have  obtained  the 
ascendancy.  Though  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
eatholicos,  the  patriorch  of  Constantinople  is 
in  all  other  respects  entirely  independent,  and 
even  the  name  of  the  eatholicos  is  no  longer 
mentioned  in  the  liturgical  books  nsed  in  Con- 
stantinople. Under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  eatholicos  are  the  Armenians  of  Russia 
and  Persia.  In  the  former  country  the  Ar- 
menian churobes  are  by  a  nhase  of  I8S6 
divided  into  six  dioceses  (archbishoprics),  with 
eight  sufiragon  bishoprics  or  vicariates.  Per- 
sia has  an  archbishop  at  Ispahan,  with  a  snffl'a' 
gan  Ijishop  at  Calcutta  in  India ;  and  an  arch- 
bishop at  Tabreez  with  two  suffragan  bishopa. 
The  eatholicos  is  at  present  elected  by  his 
synod,  all  the  members  of  which  reside  at 
Etchmiadzin,  and  the  election  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Russian  government  The  entire 
population  connected  with  the  Armenian  church 
IS  estimated  at  abont  S, 000, 000.— The  United 
Armenians,  also  called  Armeno-CatboUcs,  are 
those  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  of  Rome.  As  early  as  1819  Pope  John 
XaII.  appointed  a  Dominican  monk  to  be  their 
archbishop  at  Boldania  in  Persian  Armenia 
(afterward  at  Nakhtchevon).  At  the  council 
of  Florence  (143B)  a  nominal  onion  between 
the  Roman  and  Armenian  charches  was  ef- 
fected, but  it  was  not  ratified.  For  centuries, 
however,  there  have  been  Armenians  in  Per- 
sia, Poland,  Transylvania,  Turkey,  Ac,  ac- 
knowledging the  pope  and  agreeing  doctrinally 
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with  the  Koman  OathoVio  cbnrch,  bnt  retaining 

their  own  usages,  such  as  the  comtnunicn  in 
both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 
The;  have  had  f-  patriarch  in  Cilicia  since  1742. 
The  monks  olit  Anthooj,  who  liavoan  abbot 
on MoDQt  LeljaooD,  and  theMekbilarists,  whose 
labors  have  been  cooBpicuous  in  Armenian  lit^ 
er&ture,  ore  the  principal  monks  among  them. 
They  are  estimated  to  number  15,000  in  Con- 
stantinople and  100,000  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
According  to  the  "Papal  Almanac"  for  1873, 
the  A rmeno- Catholic  cnarch  has  one  patriarch 
(of  Cilicia),  five  archbishoprics  in  Turkej  and 
one  (Lemberf;)  in  Austria,  eleven  bishoprics  in 
Turkey  and  ooe  (Ispshan)  in  Persia.  The  papal 
bull  Jieterrurui,  dated  Joly  13,  1867,  which 
withoot  consulting  the  Armenian  bishops  made 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Arineno-Catbolic  church  and  in  its  relations 
to  Rome,  called  forth  a  violent  opposition. 
At  a  national  synod  held  in  1869  the  m^or- 
it;  of  the  liishops  protested  against  the  bull; 
and  when  the  patriarch  of  Cilicia,  Hassan, 
the  head  of  the  charch,  attempted  to  carry 
oat  the  provisions  of  this  bnll,  the  bishops  da- 
clared  (Feb.  14,  18T1)  the  election  of  Uasann, 
which  had  taken  place  in  16SB,  to  have  been 
Illegal,  and  elected  Archbishop  Bahdiarion  of 
Biarbekir  as  patriarch  of  Cilicia.    The  now 

Satriarch,  with  all  the  bishops  and  priests  who 
ad  taken  part  in  the  election,  woa  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope  on  Nov.  S,  1871.  This  fate 
was  toward  the  close  of  1872  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  church  who  refbaed  to  recog- 
nize the  anthoritj  of  the  patriarch  Ilassun  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  council.  The  ex- 
communicated portion  of  the  charch  has  put  it- 
self in  communication  with  the  Old  Catholics 
of  Germany. — The  Protestant  Armenians  have 
arisen  within  the  la.st  GO  years.  An  Armenian 
priest,  Debf^y  Oghia,  living  at  Constantinople, 
aboQt  1760  wrote  a  book,  which  was  circulated 
in  manuscript,  on  the  errors  of  the  church, 
praising  Luther,  severely  chastising  both  priests 
and  people  for  their  saperstition  and  vice,  and 
testing  every  principle  and  ceremony  by  the 
Bible.  The  British  and  Russian  Bible  sodeties 
published  and  cirenlated  (1818-'23)  thousands 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  ancient  Ar- 
menian language,  with  the  approval  of  tlie  ca- 
tbolicos  of  Etchmiadsin.  They  also  published 
(1822-'8)  the  New  Testament  in  Armeno-Tark- 
iah  (Turkish  in  Armenian  characters)  and  mod- 
ernArmenian;  but  the  Armenian  patriarch  and 
other  clergy  reftised  to  sanction  these  transla- 
tions. In  ie30-'3I  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eli  Emith 
and  H,  G.  0,  Dwight,  sent  by  the  American  board 
of  commiamoners  for  foreign  missions,  explored 
Armenia  itself.  The  same  board  had  had  for 
several  years  a  mission  in  Syria,  where  several 
Armenian  ecclesiastics  were  converted.  In 
1831  the  Bev.  Wilhom  Goodell,  who  went  to 
Syria  in  1S23,  established  a  mission  of  the  board 
at  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
joined  in  1832  by  Mr,  Dwight  These  and  other 
American  missionaries  who  rabseqDoitly  Joined 


them  directed  their  efforts  especially  to  the  en- 
light«nment  .and  reformation  of  the  Armenian 
nation,  and,  thongh  bitterly  opposed  by  the  pa- 
triarch and  other  Old  Armenians  whose  coope- 
ration they  songht,  gradually  extended  their 
operations  and  intlueuce  through  the  empire, 
giving  religious  instruction,  translating  the 
Scriptures,  preparing  and  distributing  rcfigious 
and  educational  works,  establishing  schools, 
promoting  religions  liberty,  itc.  la  JS43  Ova- 
gim,  a  young  Armenian  who  had  in  a  fit  of 
passioD  professed  Moliammedanism  and  after- 
ward returned  to  his  former  faith,  waa  be- 
headed publicly  at  Constantinople  by  th4 
Turkish  authorities ;  bnt  this  led  to  the  British 
minister's  demanding  and  with  the  help  of  other 
foreign  ministers  obtaining  from  the  aultan 
a  written  pledge  that  the  death  penalty  ahoold 
not  be  applied  to  snch  coses.  But  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  evangelical  movement  among  the 
Armenians  booame  still  more  violent.  Jane 
21,  1840,  the  Armenian  patriarch  finally  ei- 
commnmcatod  and  anathematized  all  who  re- 
mained firm  to  their  evangelical  principles,  and 
decreed  that  the  anathema  should  be  annually 
read  in  all  Armenian  chnrchea  in  the  em- 
pire. July  1,  1846,  the  first  evangelical  Arme- 
nian church  cf  Constantinople  was  formed, 
with  40  members,  inoladin^  females,  and  one 
week  later  Mr.  Apisoghom  Khatchaduryan  was 
ordained  its  pastor.  Similar  churches  wera 
formed  the  some  summer  at  Ismid  (Nieomedia), 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond.  Nov.  15,  1B47,  tha 
native  Protestants  were  officially  recognized 
aa  constituting  a  separate  and  indep^ident 
commnnity,  and  in  November,  1860,  the  saltan 
gave  to  the  native  Protestants  of  Turkey  a 
charter  placing  them  on' an  equality  with  tha 
older  Christian  organizations,  and  providing 
for  a  head  or  agent  (a  layman)  nominated  by 
their  regular  ^llot,  and  appointed  by  the 
Porte,  and  also  for  national,  provincial,  and 
local  councils  chosen  by  themselves,  to  regu- 
late their  own  affairs.  The  Batti-Hvmayun 
or  ffatti-Sherif,  issned  by  the  saltan  in  Peb- 
mary,  18B6,  placed  them  on  a  legal  equality 
with  Moslems.  In  18B9  the  apfrointment  of  a 
Protestant  Armenian  censor  by  the  Turkish 
government  relieved  the  Protestants  from  an- 
noyances proceeding  fiTjm  the  Old  Armenian 
censor.  The  mission  of  the  American  board 
to  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  has  now  grown  into 
four  distinct  missions,  to  European,  western, 
central,  and  eastern  Turkey,  the  first  having 
special  reference  to  the  Bulgarians,  the  other 
three  to  the  Armenians.  In  the  three  Arme- 
nian misdons  there  were  reported,  in  Januatr, 
1872,  37  ordained  and  63  unordained  (mostiy 
female)  American  misdonariea,  16  stationa  and 
184  ont  stations,  7fi  churches  with  about  8,800 
church  members,  19,411  registered  Protestants, 
nearly  60  native  pastors  and  as  many  licensed 
preachers,  several  theological  and  bvining 
schools  and  classes  with  over  180  pupils,  US 
pupils  in  girls'  boarding  schools,  ond  6,057  pu- 
pils in  197  common  schools. 
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iKMEKIAHURCriSEUDUTiaUTntE.  The 
ancient  Armenian  lanf^age,  wbicb  is  still  the 
literor/  end  chnrch  idtotn  of  the  Armeniuis, 
belongs  to  the  Indo-Earopean  familj,  is  en- 
ricbea  ■vety  conaiderablj  from  the  Sanskrit, 
abonnda  in  gattarals,  and  has  strength,  flexi- 
bility, compafls,  and  cspsbllity  of  oxpreasing 
thought  by  evolving  new  terms  from  itself. 
The  cODvermoD  of  the  nation  to  Ohriatlanity 
led  to  the  introdnctlon  of  certun  words  from 
the  Greek,  and  impressed  on  the  lanruago  a 
new  character  in  aeveral  respects;  the  Persian 
and  Tarkish  conqnests  prodaced  other  changes. 
The  modem  or  spoken  Armenian  dialects  differ 
Teij  connderablj  from  the  ancient — the  Ara- 
rat or  eastern  dialect  less,  however,  than  the 
Gonstantinopolitan  or  western  dialect — chiefiT' 
in  the  disuse  of  certain  words,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  words  and  phrases,  and  a  change 
in  grammaticat  forma,  coUocations  of  words, 
and  idiomatic  expresMons.  The  alphabet  con- 
sists of  38  iettera,  S6  of  which  were  bvented 
by  the  monk  Mezrob  about  409,  and  the  other 
two  added  in  the  12th  century.  In  the  form 
of  the  Bobstantivea  generally  no  distinction  is 
made  to  indicate  gender;  bnt  besides  the  ordi- 
nary cases,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accn- 
aatire,  ablative,  and  instmmental,  there  are 
two  others  called  the  narrative  and  drcnm- 
locntory,  formed  by  prefixes.  The  a^eotive, 
when  not  closely  connected  with  the  substan- 
tive, is  similarly  declined,  and  changes  its  form 
to  denote  the  comparative  degree ;  bat  the  sn- 
perlative  is  generally  diown  by  writing  the  ad- 

i active  twice,  or  by  prefixing  an  adverb  like  the 
In^ish  mott.  The  verbs,  divided  according  to 
their  Towels  into  three  ooi^ ligations,  and  hav- 
ing a  paasive  voice,  vary  their  forms  to  denote 
the  present  and  imperfect,  have  two  fatnre  and 
two  aorist  tenaaa,  of  peculiar  form,  and  the 
usual  componnd  tenses  formed  with  an  anx- 
iBary  verb.  The  other  parts  of  speech  pre- 
sent no  noteworthy  peculiarities.  —  Ancient 
Armenian  literature,  older  than  the  introdno- 
tion  of  Christianity,  is  now  limited  to  a  few 
fragnieDts  of  ancient  songs  preserved  by  Moses 
of  Ohorene.  With  Christianity  there  came  into 
Armenia  a  taste  for  Greek  literature.  Pro- 
Tious  to  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  alpha- 
bet the  language  had  been  written  in  Greek, 
Perman,  or  Semitic  characters ;  but  Mezrob 
now  instituted  schools  in  which  the  new  alpha- 
bet was  tanaiht,  and  with  Isaac  the  catholicoa 
■ent  learned  men  to  Edessa,  Constantinople, 
and  elsewhere,  to  translate  foreign  works  into 
Armenian.  The  most  important  result  of  this 
was  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Isaac  and  Mezrob,  b<Kun  from  the  Syriao,  bnt 
finally  made  from  tjie  Greek,  usually  assigned  to 
A,  D.  411,  bnt  apparently  completed  after  the 
conncil  of  Ephesus  (481).  This  translation,  still 
in  xue,  is  of  much  critical  and  more  religions 
Talna,  and  the  oldest  Armenian  book  extant 
It  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1668,  un- 
der the  care  of  Bishop  Uscan,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted.    In  1805  Zohrab  and  the  Me- 


khitarlsts  published  at  Venice  an  improved 
edition  of  this  Bible  IVom  numnscript  authori- 
ties, Zolirab's  improved  text  of  the  New  Te»- 
tament  having  appeared  there  in  1T89.  The 
influence  of  Mezrob's  Bible  was  so  great  that 
the  Armenian  language  suddenly  attained  a 
high  state  of  perfection  and  regularity,  and 
the  6th  century  became  the  goldun  age  of  ita 
literature.  Moses  of  Chorene  or  Khoren — 
who  studied  Greek  at  Alexandria,  and  after 
returning  to  Armenia  became  an  archbishop, 
and  died  about  488  at  the  reputed  age  of 
120  years — is  considered  by  the  Armenians 
their  first  classical  writer.  His  history  or 
chronicle  of  Armenia  fh>m  the  time  of  Haig  to 
the  death  of  Mezrob  and  Isaac  (printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1T30,  with  a  Latin  translation)  is  hi* 
moat  famous  work,  and  next  to  Mezrob's  Bible 
the  most  ancient  asthentio  Armenian  book. 
He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  and  geography,  and 
perhaps  translated  into  Armenian  the  Ohroni- 
eon  of  Easebios  (Venice,  1818;  Latin,  Milan, 
1816).  Contemporary  with  Moses  of  Chorene 
were  Ellsha  or  Eghishe,  an  Armenian  bishop, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  religious  wars  of 
Vartan  (a  prince  to  whom  he  was  secretary) 
with  the  Persians  (Neumann's  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1830),  David  the  pfaifosopher,  ftc 
Armenian  historical  literature  throws  much 
light  on  the  history  not  only  of  Armenia,  but 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  (Persians,  Par- 
thians,  Tartars,  Aralis,  &o.),  and  deserves  muoh 
moreattentionthanithasreceivod.  The  recent 
history  of  Armenia  by  the  vartabed  Michael 
Tchamtohean  (8  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1788 ;  after- 
ward abridged  in  Armenian,  Anneno-Turkish, 
and  En^ish)  fs  probably  their  most  valuable 
historical  work  in  the  post  500  years.  The 
cathoUoos  Nerses  Klayetsl,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  11T8,  was  distingniahed  as 
a  theologian,  sacred  orator,  and  poet.  Hia 
nephew,  Nersas  Lam^roneta,  was  a  homflet- 
io^  and  Uturgical  writer.  The  Mekhitarista 
of  San  Lazaro,  near  Yenioe,  have  done  much 
anoe  1717  for  Armenian  literature,  preparing 
and  publishing  editions  of  the  Bible  and^ 
many  other  works,  in  addition  to  those  named 
above;  as  a  history  of  Armenian  literature  by 
their  abbot  Somal  (162G),  works  on  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  &o.,  in  ancient  Armeni- 
an, a  semi-moutbly  Armenian  newspaper,  trana- 
lations  of  French,  Italian,  German,  English,  and 
American  books,  &c.  There  are  other  Arme- 
nian printing  offices  and  newspapers  at  Con- 
stantinople and  elsewhere,  Peahtimajjean  pre- 
pared aoout  half  a  century  ago  a  good  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Armenian 
language.  Another  learned  Armenian  com- 
poaed  a  Persian  dictionory  (in  Persian,  Arme- 
nian, and  Turkish),  which  woa  published  at 
Constantinople  about  the  same  time.  Bnt  be- 
fore the  mission  of  the  American  board  was 
commenced  (1881),  comparatively  little  was 
done  for  the  languages  actually  spoken  or 
read  by  the  Armenians.  Even  Peshtima^ean's 
school  had  only  a  spelling  book  and  one  or  two 
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other  first  books  in  the  modern  Armenian. 
But  in  1861  the  missionaries  had  translated  the 
whole  Bible  into  both  the  Armeno-Turkish 
and  modem  Ai'menian  langoages,  and  bad  pub- 
lished manj  religioos,  educational,  and  other 
worka.  Hach  literary  progress  baa  »Dce  been 
made  among  all  the  Armenians.  At  the  close 
of  1371 13  newspapers—^  of  them  dailies,  3  tri- 
weeklies, and  7  weeklies  (one  of  whioh  issnes 
a  dailj  bulletin) — were  pnblished  in  Oonstaa- 
tinople  for  Annenians. 

ARmi,  Brtert,  an  English  placer,  anthor, 
and  assodate  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  original  list  of  the  performers  of 
Shakespeare's  plajs,  given  in  tbe  Srst  folio 
edition  of  bis  works.  He  translated  a  small 
Italian  novel,  "The  Italian  Taylor  and  his 
Boy,"andwroleadramatiopieQeentitled  "The 
Eistory  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Clacke;" 
and  he  is  allnded  to  by  Nttsh  in  1592  as  a 
writer  of  stories  and  ballads.  His  only  work 
which  at  present  has  interest  is  entitled  "A 
Neat  of  Ninnies,  simply  of  themselves,  with- 
Ont  Compounda.  Stmtorum  plena  runt  omnia. 
By  Robert  Armm,  1608."  Only  a  ungle  copy 
of  tbe  original  edition  remains,  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  reprinted  by  the 
Sliakespeare  society  in  1S43. 

iEnKUNSj  a  religions  sect  deriving  their 
name  from  James  Arminins  (see  Aatitirius), 
before  whose  death  (1609)  the  Reformed  in 
Holland  were  divided  into  Anninians  and  Go- 
mArists,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  being 
the  prominent  point  raised  between  them.  The' 
Gomarists  were  supralapsariuis,  and  demanded 
atriot  Oalvinism  in  doctrine  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  chnrch  in  regard  to  tbe  state ;  the 
Arminians  held  that  the  decree  to  save  r^ 
garded  the  elect  as  believers,  but  they  advb- 
oated  Biblical  simplicity  in  doctrine,  a  peace- 
ful spirit  in  the  church,  and  a  subjection  of  tbe 
chnrch  to  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Armin- 
ins, Jan  Uytenbogaert,  preacher  at  tbe  Hague, 
and  Simon  Episcopins,  Gomar's  sncoessor  as 
professor  at  Leyden  in  1612,  became  tbe  Armin- 
lan  leaders.  Bnt  the  strife  now  assmned  a  po- 
litical aspect.  Jan  van  Olden  Bameveldt  and 
Hugo  Grotius,  who  favored  the  Arminians,  in- 
fluenced the  states  general  to  declare  a  12 
years'  trace  with  Spain  (1609),  in  oppowtion  to 
tbe  wishes  of  Prince  Manrice  of  Orange,  who 
was  Btadtholder,  and  were  therenpon  obar^d 
with  being  traitors  and  in  tbe  pay  of  Spain; 
while  they,  in  turn,  regarded  Manrice  as  seek- 
ing supreme  dominion  with  die  subversion  of 
liberty.  Tbe  Arminians  in  1610  set  forth  their 
doctrinal  views  in  a.  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Frieslond, 
and  were  hence  called  Remonstrants;  and 
their  opponents,  who  presented  a  oounter- 
remonstrance,  were  ctuied  Contra  -  Remon- 
strants. The  states  general  made  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  conciliation  by  recommendations  of 
mntual  forbearance,  and  by  the  conferences 
at  the  Hague  (IGU)  between  six  Remonstrant 
pastors  and  six  Contra-Remonstrants,  and  at 
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Oontra-Remonstrants,  who  were  now  in  the 
m^ority,  they  convoked  a  national  synod  at 
Dort  in  1618,  before  which  Episcopins  and 
other  Remonstrants  were  summoned.  The 
Arminian  views  presented  in  the  remonstrance, 
and  afterward  at  Dort,  were  comprehended 
in  theee  five  points :  1.  God,  by  an  eternal  and 
inunntable  decree  in  Jesas  Ohrist  bis  Son,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  determined 
to  save  in  Christ,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  throogh 
Christ,  those  oat  of  the  iallen  human  race  who 
by  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace  believe  in  this  same 
Son  of  his;  but,  on  the  other  band,  to  leave 
those  who  are  not  converted  in  sin  and  anMeot 
to  wrath,  and  to  condemn  them.  %.  Therefore 
Jesns  Christ  died  for  each  and  all,  yet  widi 
this  condition,  that  no  one  may  in  fact  ea^j 
that  remission  of  sins  except  the  faithful  man, 
3.  Man  indeed  has  not  from  himself  saving 
faith,  bnt  mnst  necessarily  be  bom  again  ana 
renewed  in  Christ  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  understand,  think,  wish,  or  per- 
form anything  good.  4.  TUs  grace  of  God 
ia  the  be^nnmg,  increoae,  end  perfection  of 
everything  good ;  so  indeed  that  all  good 
works  which  we  can  think  out  are  to  be  aa> 
cribed  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
is  not  irresistible  in  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion; for  it  is  eaid  of  many  that  they  resist- 
ed. 6.  Those  who  are  engrafted  into,  Jeens 
Christ  by  true  futh,  and  are  therefore  partak- 
ers of  his  life-giving  Spirit,  have  abundantly 
of  the  means  by  which  to  fight  against  Satan 
and  their  own  fiesh  and  obtain  the  victory, 
but  yet  through  the  ud  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
grace ;  but  Jeans  Clirist  by  his  Spirit  stands  by 
them  in  all  temptations,  reaches  out  his  han^ 
and,  provided  they  are  ready  for  the  contest 
and  seek  his  lud,  and  f^  not  of  their  own 
duty,  oonflrms  Uiem;  but  whether  tbey  them* 
selves  cannot  by  their  own  negligence  desert 
the  beginning  of  their  being  in  Christ,  make 
shipwreck  of  conscience,  and  fall  teota  graoe, 
must  be  deeply  pondered  ont  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  before  tney  oonld  teach  it  with  fWU 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  full  assurance.  This 
fifth  point  was  afterward  modified,  and  Hie 
Arminians  maintained  explicitly  the  poaubility 
of  falling  from  grace.  Before  tbe  synod  of 
Dort  was  convened,  the  republican  leaders, 
Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Hogerbeete^  were 
imprisoned;  and  the  first  of  these  waa  snliae- 
quenUy  tteheaded.  Tbe  synod  began  its  eea- 
siona  Nov.  18,  1618,  and  closed  them  May  29, 
1619.  Dispntes  early  arose  as  to  tbe  mode  in 
whioh  the  Remonstrants  should  defend  tliem- 
selves;  criminations  were  answered  with  re- 
criminations; the  Remonstrants  were  ^}ecl«d 
froia  the  synod  (Jan.  14,  ISIS),  condemned  as 
cormptors  of  the  tme  religion,  and  suspended 
from  office  till  they  shonld  make  aatisfaotitm ; 
and  the  Calvinistlo  doctrine  of  predestinAtitm 
was  formally  confirmed,  bnt  in  sach  language 
as  to  be  accepted  by  infi-alapeariaoB.  The  states 
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general  soon  conflnned  the  decree  of  the  tjnoS. 
The  RemoDstruitB  were  deprived  of  tbeir  ea- 
ored  and  civil  ofBces;  their  preacherB  were 
bammed  if  they  did  not  renoanoe  all  ezerd«e 
of  their  ecclegiastical  funotiona ;  ntan J  went 
with  Epiecopiua  to  Antwerp,  others  to  IloUtein, 
others  to  France,  &c.  After  Prince  Maurioe's 
death  (1626)  their  baniBhed  clergy  began  to 
retam.  AmBlerdam  and  Rotterdam  became 
their  chief  seats  in  Holland;  the  fonner  city 
allowed  them  to  bnild  a  chnrcb  in  IflSO,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  not  been  molested. 
Episcopiae  pnblished  at  Antwerp  in  1823  the 
Remonstrants'  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
widely  drcnlated  and  held  in  high  repute; 
bat  he  expressly  guarded  against  Its  being 
taken  aa  of  binding  aatbority.  tie  became 
in  16S4  the  first  proleaaor  of  theology  in  their 
^mnadam  at  Amsterdam,  where  OorcellEBUs, 
POllenbnrf;,  Limborch,  Lo  Clero,  Cattenbnrgh, 
Wetatein,  Ac,  have  also  been  piofeesore.  These 
and  others  set  aside  hnman  confessions  and  took 
the  Bible  alone  as  their  guide,  ascribing  speci'd 
importance  to  its  practical  directions.  They 
denied  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
modified  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  some 
of  them  were  regarded  as  closely  allied  with 
the  Socinians. — Anninianism  has  been  widely 
prevalent  in  the  established  church  of  England 
mnn  the  time  of  Land  to  the  present ;  bat  under 
iMa  common  name  have  been  ranged  meny 
shades  <tf  doctrine,  Trinitarian,  Pelagian,  Socin- 
ian,  &o.,  agreeing  in  little  except  their  oppo- 
sition to  Calvinism.  After  the  rise  of  Metnod- 
iam,  'Whitefield  and  others  avowed  themselves 
distinctively  Calvinistic,  while  Wesley  and  his 
followers  embraced  the  views  of  Arminins. 
The  moK  complete  work  of  Arminian  theol- 
ogy  in  English,  and  the  text  book  prescribed 
for  Methodist  Episcopal  preachers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  the  "Theolc^eal  Institutes" 
of  the  Bev.  Itichard  Wat«on.  The  Letherans, 
Unitarians,  General  Baptiats,  and  Free-will 
Baptists,  many  in  the  Protestant  ^iscopal 
ohnroh  of  the  tinited  States,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  churches,  are  alt  classed  as  Armin- 
ians,  in  the  sense  of  being  opposed  to  the  Oal- 
Tinistio  doctrine  of  predestination. 

AUnnilS  (in  German  improperly  called 
Hennann),  prince  of  the  Chemsci,  a  German 
tribe,  and  the  liberator  of  Germany,  bom  about 
16  B.  0.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  Roman 
citizen  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  served  on 
the  Danube  as  leader  of  an  auxiliary  body  of  the 
Chemsci.  On  his  return,  finding  bis  conntry 
amarting  under  the  oppressions  at  the  Roman 
commander  Vams,  he  organized  an  ezten^ve 
caatpiraej.  Professing  great  tHendship  for  Va- 
rna, and  admiration  lor  Roman  civilisation,  be 
induced  the  general  to  distribute  a  large  part  of 
lus  force  in  small  detachments  among  different 
cribec,  under  the  plea  of  maintaining  better  order 
among  the  Germans.  The  news,  tme  or  false, 
of  an  inaorrection  having  reached  the  Romans, 
Vams  marched  in  October,  A.  D.  9,  from  the 
Weser  toward  the  Teutoborg  forest  (now  partly 
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in  the  priaci^ity  of  Lippe  and  partly  in  Prua- 
ma).  Arminius,  ag^st  whom  Vams  had  in 
vain  been  warned,  now  gave  the  rignal  for  in- 
surrection. The  Romans  scattered  in  the  tn- 
torior  were  mnrdered,  and  the  main  body, 
which  was  encumbered  with  vast  truna  of 
ba^age  and  cam^  followers,  found  itself  aur- 
rounded  on  all  sides.  The  Romans  fought 
their  way  for  three  days,  until  almost  all  were 
exterminated,  Vams  taking  his  own  life.  From 
among  the  prisoners,  the  diiefs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  the  rest  en- 
slaved. This  deatrnctjon  of  three  Roman  le- 
gions filled  Rome  with  grief  and  shame.  For 
several  days  Augustus  would  only  utter  the 
words,  "Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions  1" 
Uore  than  four  years  elapsed  before  Germani- 
CQS  marched  fkim  Ganl  to  avenge  the  fallen; 
he  advanced  into  Germany,  but  returned,  after 
a  short  campaign,  the  same  year.  Among  the 
Germans  dissenuons  soon  prev^led.  Arminins 
carried  off  Thnsnelda  (celebrated  afterward  in 
Gtrman  mibstrelsy),  daughter  of  Segestea,  a 
Germanic  chief  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and 
married  her,  but  she  soon  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  her  father.  Next  year  [10)  Germani- 
euB  entered  with  fi«sh  troops,  relieved  Seges- 
tes,  who  was  besi^ed  by  Arminius,  and  liber- 
ated him,  but  Thnsnelda  was  mode  a  Roman 
slave.  Arminins  now  called  the  Chemsci  and 
other  tribes' to  arms.  Germsnicns  led  against 
him  80,000  men  in  three  divisions,  and  a 
large  fleet  (hi  the  Weser  end  the  Ems.  Ar- 
minius retreated  until  ha  hod  drawn  the  Ro- 
mans into  narrow  passes,  and  then  attacked 
them  with  snob  fory  that  Germanicna,  having 
lost  his  cavalry,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
reached  his  vessels  with  difficulty ;  four  legions 
under  Cracina  scarcely  escaped  total  destruc- 
tion previous  to  crossing  the  Rhine,  The  next 
spring  Germanlcns  returned  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men  and  about  1,000  vessels  on  the 
rivers.  Beyond  the  Weaer,  between  tiie  pres- 
ent towns  of  Homeln  and  Rinteln.  on  a  plain 
called  Woman's  Meadow,  was  fought  the  great- 
est battle  between  the  Germans  and  Romans. 
The  Germans  were  beaten,  but  nevertheless 
renewed  the  strug^e  the  next  day,  and  obliged 
the  viotorions  Romans  to  retreat.  This  was  the 
last  lime  that  Roman  armies  invaded  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  Anninius  is  therefore 
justly  colled  the  liberator.    According  to  a  le- 

Send,  he  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner 
uring  an  interview  on  a  half-built  bridge  with 
his  brother  Flavns,  who  remuued  attached  to 
the  Romans  and  tried  to  persuade  Arminius  to 
retDmtothem.  ButhistoiysaysthatArminine^ 
being  proclaimed  chief  by  the  Chemsci  and  nu- 
merous other  tribes,  attacked  Uarbod  (Marobo- 
duus),  chief  of  the  Marcomanni,hisrival  in  pre- 
tensions to  supreme  power,  who  was  supported 
by  Inguiomer,  the  uncle  of  Arminius.  After 
a  terrible  struggle  in  Saxony,  and  a  great 
nndedded  battle,  Marbod  was  abandoned  by 
many  of  his  parHsans,  returned  to  Bohemia, 
and  finally  8ed  to  the  Romans,  leaving  Armin- 
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ineia  undisputed  poaaeBsioD.  ArminioB  finally 
excited  diBaautent  b;  the  etrictoesa  of  hia  mle, 
and  perished  by  Uie  treacliery  of  one  of  bU 
ret&tions.  His  wife  Thnanelda,  their  son  Thu- 
melicua,  born  in  captivity,  and  Segmund,  broth- 
er of  Thugaelda,  appeared  aa  priBonera  in  the 
trinmpbal  cortege  of  Germaniona  in  Rome,  A. 
S,  16.  The  lineage  of  the  Chernsoan  princes 
was  extinct,  with  the  ezceptjon  of  Italiona,  son 
of  FlavoB,  who  in  47  was  ^ven  np  bj  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Cberusci  at  tbeir  request  Tadtos 
eaya  that  the  name  of  Anninins  was  alive  in 
the  songs  of  the  "  barbatiana  of  hia  time, "  and 
it  atill  iivea  in  Oennanj.  It  waa  the  theme 
of  many  patriotio  aoogs  during  the  riung  in 
1818  against  the  domination  of  Napoleon. 

UHINIDS,  Jama  (in  Dutch,  Jacob  Habmzbit 
or  Eebhanszoon),  a  Dutch  theologian,  bom  at 
Oudewater,  Boath  Holland  in  1G60,  died  at  Ley- 
deiL  Oct.  19,  1609.  In  his  infancy  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  witb  hia  brother  and  sater  to 
hia  mother's  care.  Theodore  ^railins,  an  ex- 
prieat,  ondertook  to  educate  him,  but  died 
when  Arminiua  in  hia  16th  year  was  studying 
at  UtrechL  The  boy  found  another  patron  in 
bia  countryman  Rudolph  Snellius,  who  took 
him  to  Marbnrg  in  Hease;  but  he  soon  re- 
turned to  the  ruina  of  Oadewat«r,  where  the 


inhabitanta.  Then  he  went  back  on  foot  to 
Marbnrg;  but  as  the  new  univermty  atLeyden 
was  now  opened,  he  returned  to  Holland  the 
same  year,  and  the  Reformed  pastor  at  Rotter- 
dam, Peter  Berlins,  Bent  him  with  his  own  aon 
to  Leydeu,  where  be  remained  aix  years.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  enga^g  (1G82)  to 
bear  his  expensea  in  studying  for  the  ministry, 
he  gave  a  written  bond  to  devote  himself  after 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  their  city,  and  to 
no  other  work  or  place  withont  the  bai^raas- 
ter'a  sanction.  He  went  at  once  to  Geneva, 
where  Beza  waa  lecturing;  soon  gave  offence 
there  by  advocating  the  system  of  Ramus  in  op- 
position to  the  reigning  philosophy  of  Aristotle ; 
went  then  to  Basel,  where  he  lectured  pub- 
licly, and  the  theolo^cal  faculty  offered  him  a 
dootarat«,  which  he  declined  un  account  of  his 
youth;  returned  to  Geneva  in  1S83,  and  con- 
tinued his  atudy  of  divinity:  went  in  1686  to 
Padua,  and  heu^  Zabarella  s  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy ;  visit«d  Rome  and  some  other  places 
in  Italy ;  and  stopped  again  at  Geneva,  where 
Beza  gave  him  a  commendato^  letter.  Sum- 
moned to  Amaterdam,  he  found  himaelf,  in  the 
autumn  of  1687,  in  disfavor  with  bis  patrons 
for  having  visited  Italy  withont  their  consent, 
and,  as  was  rsportod,  kissed  the  pope's  foot, 
become  intimate  with  Bellarmine  and  the  Jes- 
uits, and  abjured  the  reformed  religion ;  but 
he  exculpated  himself,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Amsterdam  clasaia,  received  a  unani- 
mous call,  and  was  orduned  pastor  in  Amster- 
dam, Aug.  11,  1688.  Here  he  passed  IG  years 
in  a  very  popular  and  successful  ministry.  He 
married  in  1690,  and  had  seven  aons  uid  two 


dangbtms,  only  two  of  whom— Lawrenc^  a 
mei^hant,  and  Daniel,  a  distinguished  phytdcian 
— reached  full  maturity.  Soon  after  ois  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry,  Arminius  was  led  toward 
the  theolo^col  system  which  beara  liis  nam* 
(see  Akmikiimb),  througli  a  controversy  which 
arose  at  Delft  in  15B6  respecting  Galvin'a  and 
Beza's  viewa  on  predestination.  He  was  ni^ed 
and  consented  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Bexa,  bnt  snapended  hia  purpose  on  acooont 
of  difficnltiea  respecting  some  of  Beza's  and 
Calvin's  positions.  He  gave  public  expontions 
of  Rom.  vii.  and  iz.  ri691-'8),  presenting  the 
views  afterward  published. in  his  treatises  on 
those  chapters,  and  producing  in  each  case 
conuderable  excitement.  In  1597  he  confened 
with  Francis  Jonios,  professor  of  dirinity  at 
Leyden,  and  bad  a  long  and  Mendly  epistolary 
disonsaion  witli  bim  req)ectiQg  preoestinatiaa, 
which  is  published  in  the  works  of  Anran* 
ins.  He  opposed  in  1600  the  annual  salMinip- 
tion  of  the  Dutch  creed  and  catechism  by  all 
the  ministers.  During  the  plague  of  160S  ho 
assiduously  cared  for  the  aick  and  t>ereaved. 
Junius  died  of  this  plague  about  the  end  <^ 
1602,  and  the  curatom  of  the  university  soon 
chose  Arminins  to  be  professor  in  his  place; 
bnt  only  after  repeated  applications  of  the  cu- 
rators, aided  by  leading  men  in  the  states, 
would  the  authoritiea  of  Amsterdam  permit 
him  to  leave,  April  16,  1609.  The  charge 
of  hia  being  a  Pelapan  led  to  a  conference 
at  the  Hague,  May  6,  1608,  with  Frauds  Go- 
mar,  primary  pro&asor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
who  declared  the  charge  unsupported.  He 
was  the  first  to  receive  (July  11,  1608)  tlie  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  delivered  on  the  occasion  his  oration  oa 
the  prieathood  of  Christ  He  introdnoed  his 
course  the  same  year  with  three  linished  ora* 
tions  on  the  object  of  theology,  on  its  anther 
and  end,  and  on  its  certainty.  A  fifth  ora- 
tion, on  reconciling  religious  dissensions  aoKMig 
Christians,  he  delivered  Feb.  6, 1606,  on  re- 
Hgning  the  annual  office  of  rector  ct  the  onl- 
versity.  A  oontlict  had  already  bqmn  between 
the  two  colleague  professora,  Arminiu*  and 
Qomar.  Arminius  publicly  maintuned,  Feb. 
7, 1604,  that  "  predestinatimi,  as  it  regards  tha 
thing  it«elf^  is  tJie  decree  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  God  in  Christ,  by  which  he  resolved  within 
himself  from  all  eternity  to  justify,  ad(q>t,  and 
endow  with  everlaatmg  life,  to  the  praise  of 
his  own  glorious  grace,  believers  on  whom  he 
had  decreed  to  bestow  faith ;"  and  defined 
"  reprobation  to  be  a  decree  of  the  wrath  or 
aevere  will  of  God,  by  which  he  resolved 
from  all  eternity  to  condemn  to  eternal  death 
unbelievers,  who,  by  their  own  fault  and  the 
just  Jni^;ment  of  Ood,  would  not  believe,  for 
the  declaration  of  hia  wrath  and  power."  At 
the  end  of  October  Oomar,  who  was  a  supra- 
lapsarian,  publicly  attacked  these  poaitifms, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  principal  teach- 
ers in  the  uni  vers!  ties.  Arminius  replied. 
Not  only  the  students  and  ministers,  bat  the 
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whoU  repabtlo,  nov  beoanie  inTotred  In  a  re- 
li^oQi  war.  Another  trouble  arose  in  respect 
to  the  word  abriSciK  u  applied  to  the  Son  of 
Ood,  Arminias  edntictlitg  ita  applicability  in 
the  sense  of  "one  who  is  tnilj  God,"  but  not 
in  the  senae,  .which  some  maintained,  of  "  one 
who  is  God  of  himself"  Arminius  wu  also 
charged  with  &voring  the  brief  cateohiam  pnb- 
Kshedby  tbeministersof  Gonda  in  16D7,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  would  oi>en  the  floodgates  to 
all  sorts  of  error.  Arminios  and  his  friend 
Jan  Cytenlwgaert,  preacher  at  the  Hague, 
called  apon  Uie  states  general  in  1608  to  con- 
vene a  general  Bjnod,  before  which  Arntinios 
might  defend  himself.  After  a  conference  be- 
tween Arminius  and  Gomar  before  the  supreme 
mnrt  the  same  year,  the  states  general,  advised 
by  this  tribanu,  ei(joiaed  the  parties  to  drop 


on.  Oct  80,  160S,  Arminins  mode  before  the 
BtatM  at  the  Hague  his  famous  declaration 
(Dtelaratio)  of  sentiments  on  10  differeut 
points,  viz. ;  predestination,  the  providenM  of 
Qod,  the  free  will  of  men,  the  grace  of  God, 
the  perseverance  of  the  sunts,  the  essnrance 
of  salvation,  the  perfection  of  believers  in  this 
life,  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Jostifl- 
eation  of  man  before  Qod,  and  the  revision  of 
the  Dntch  confession  and  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism. The  stales  general  as  a  body  were 
now  inclined  to  favor  Anninins.  Another 
conference  in  1609  between  Arminins  and 
Qomar,  aided  b;  fonr  other  ministers  on  each 
Idde,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  nokness  of 
Arminins,  who,  exbansted  in  body  and  mind, 
and  deeply  wounded  by  evil  reports,  sank  un- 
der a  complication  of  fever  and  other  diseases. 
He  was  an  energetic  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  personally  attractive.  Mosneim  rtyles  him 
"a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend 
for  his  ingenuity,  aooteness,  and  piety."  Many 
bave  been  called  Arminlans  whose  views  dif- 
fered widely  tiasa  his,  and  many  have  been 
called  Calvintsts  whose  views  agreed  mainly 
with  his.  His  works  have  been  published  in 
La^  (Jaeobi  Arminii  Opera  Thiologiea,  4tO, 
Leyden,  1629),  and  translated  into  English  by 
Niobols  and  Bagnall  (3  vols.  8vo,  Auburn,  ISSS). 
IKMITABE,  Edvar^  an  English  punter,  bom 
in  London  in  1617,  He  was  a  pnpU  of  Paul 
I>elaroche,  whom  he  asfflsted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  "  Hemicyole  "  in  the  school  of  fine  arts 
ftt  Paris.  He  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
in  England  as  a  competitor  for  prizes  at  the 
Beveral  exhibitions  of  cartoons  and  specimens 
of  fresco  painting  at  Westminater  hall,  Lon- 
don, in  1843-'5 ;  and  he  subseqnently  executed 
Mverftl  frescoes  in  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. He  has  produced  many  large  and  elab- 
orate historical  works,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
proliSo  painters  of  the  modem  Enf^ish  sobool. 
His  range  of  subjects  embraoea  saorad  and  pro- 
fane history,  allegory,  and  battle  scenes.  Some 
of  bis  Scriptural  pieces  are  conceived  with 
originality,  but  he  la  deficient  oa  a  oolorist. 


UUnW,  a  defensive  covering  for  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs,  used  as  a  protection  in  battle. 
Armor  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  almost  every  civilized  and  suvage  people, 
from  the  earliest  historic  times  till  the  sradual 
improvement  in  firearms  rendered  it  useless  as  a 
means  of  defence  wherever  thesewero  employed. 
Even  of  late  years  lK>dy  armor  has  hsen  worn 
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(H  continental  Enrope,  but  it  has  proved  worth- 
less as  a  protection  against  buUets  from  the 
present  perfected  small  arms. — In  the  most 
ancient  tmies  defensive  armor  was  nudoubtedly 
made  of  skins;  but  history  gives  little  account 
of  this,  and  the  oldest  oompletc  and  authentic 
records  we  possess  speak  of  metal  armor. 
From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament 
(a  complete  panoply  being  described  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.)  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  bronze 
or  brass  seems  to  have  been  tjie  material  used 
for  helmeta  and  body  armor  by  all  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  antiquity,  while  their  shields 
and  bucklers  were  sometimes  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather  or  studded  with  brass, 
of  bull's  hide  or  of  wickerwork  covered  with 
hide,  as  well  as  of  solid  bronze  like  their  ar- 
mor and  weapons;  for  tlie  ancients  were  long 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  tempering  steel,  though 
uey  tempered  bronze  to  a  wonderM  hard- 
ness. Even  when  the  Romans,  at  an  early 
date,  introduced  steel  for  weapons,  thwr  de- 
fensive armor  remained  of  bronze;  andthesame 
was  the  ease  with  that  of  other  nations. — The 
armor  of  the  Ilelienio  chiefs,  as  described  by 
Homer,  and,  with  slight  modificatian&  that  of 
the  Greek  warriors  during  all  the  period  of  their 
country's  greatness,  consisted  of  a  crested  hel- 
met which  could  be  drawn  down  so  as  to  partly 


a  plated  waistband,  from  whidi  hung  a  short 
kilt  or  petticoat  of  cloth  or  leather  eovered 
with  narrow  metallic  plates;  and  greaves  or 
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sheaths  of  solid  metal  Tor  the  legs  from  knee 
to  ankle;  the  greaves  vere  moulded  to  the 
form  of  the  legs,  and  eometimes  covered  the 
knee.  The  Greeks  carried  at  first  large  circu- 
lar shields,  covering  almost  the  whole  man; 
afterward  smaller  ones  of  the  same  shape. — 
The  Komoa  soldiery  wore  armor  almost  exactly 
like  that  jast  described,  save  that  they  carried 
oblong  instead  of  round  shields.  After  a  time, 
too,  theyw'    '   '  ■'  .  -      ».     ... 

the  legs  bar 


Bomu  Armor.    (From  Tn|u*i  Columi.) 

armor  itaelf,  however,  that  even  in  the  time  of 
the  crasades  the  soldiers  of  the  eastern  empire 
still  wore  eiactlj^  such  eqoipmenta  as  are  pic- 
tured in  the  bass-reliefs  of  Tngan's  colnmn. — 
The  oriental  nations  adopted  at  an  earl;  period 
an  armor  made  of  overlapping  scales  of  metal 
sewn  npon  leather,  and  Stting  the  whole  body 
of  the  wearer.  The;  also  clothed  their  horses 
in  this  armor.  The  Sonnatians  e^ecially  are 
said  to  have  worn  this  armor,  if  indeed  the; 
did  not  introdnce  it. — Snch  were  the  principal 
kinds  of  armor  in  use  among  the  leading  na- 
tions of  eastemEnrope  and  of  the  Orient;  but 
it  was  in  western  Europe  that  the  complete 
defensive  armor  afterward  used,  which  reached 
its  perfection  in  the  middle  ages,  had  its  ori^n. 
A  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
(A.  D.  8S0)  shows  tbe  armor  of  the  western 
nations  which  had  once  been  Roman  prov- 
inces, or  had  come  in  contact  with  Romans,  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  dress  jnst  de- 
scribed. Bnt  soon  afterward  great  changes 
began.  Wo  have  littie  to  sliow  the  manner  of 
these  changes,  bnt  we  find  their  resnlt,  two 
centuries  later,  shown  in  the  Ba;Bni  tapestr;, 
ezecnted  some  time  after  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land b;  William  the  Conqueror  (106S).  This 
shows  the  Saxons  to  have  adopted  an  armor 
consisting  of  a  long  tnnia  reaching  to  the  knee, 
and  made  of  leather  upon  which  were  sewed 
etoDt  metal  rings,  close  together.  The;  wore 
conical  steel  caps.    The  Normans  wore  similar 


tmiics  or  shirbi,  divided  so  that  th^  fell  <m 
each  ride  the  horse  of  a  mounted  knight;  but 
the;  made  their  armop  of  actual  taaii,  formed 


KonB«D  Spaumin.    (From  the  Bijmii  T^■«t(T.) 

of  rings  woven  together  like  those  in  a  moden 
curb  chain ;  the;  wore  long  sleeves,  which  the 
Saxons  had  not,  and  long  hose  woven  of  ring& 
The  Norman  shield  was  in  shape  like  a  modun 
smoothiDs-iron.  The  &ct  that  this  flexible 
m^  nugbt  be  driven  into  the  flesh  b;  a  bard 


Toll  Suit  of  Chiln  Uall.  Tiraa  of  Iha  Eatr  CrvndM. 

blow,  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  lining,  led  to  th« 
introdnotion  of  plate  armor.  First  the  square- 
topped  helmet  of  the  t«mplars  was  adopted, 
covering  the  whole  face,  and  having  a  door 
opening  lateral);  on  hinges.  Then  poldroos,  or 
plates  covering  the  shoolders,  geiMvUUrtM,  or 
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kmee-pieoee,  of  jointed  steel  epliots,  and  plate  [  unnor  was  gradaally  improved,  until  it  reached 
shoes,  were  added  to  tlie  mail ;  and  tbis  was  the  \  its  perfection  dnricg  the  reign  uf  Henrj  Vll. 
suit  of  armor,  of  the  best  and  moat  approved  |  In  the  sait  of  that  time  we  hud  perhaps  the 
MMistraotion,  so  late  as  to  the  tints  of  toe  third  greatest  secnritj  and  beauty  ever  combined  io 
cmsaide  of  Richard  Cesar  de  Lion  and  Philip     armor.     The  whole  anit  is  flat«d;   the  neck  ia 


Aimor  somprliliiK  both  Hill  lad  PIU^  A,  D.  18TS. 

Angnstiu,  in  1189,  both  of  which  monarcbs 
are  represented  in  their  great  seals  equipped 
and  armed  eioctlj  as  described.  Without  de- 
tailing the  gradusil  but  constant  encroachment 
of  plate  armor  upon  mul,  it  is  eaoogh  to  saj  that 


Enly  Atraor  of  Pkbi,  A.  D.  141B. 

It  lastsd  for  SOO  years,  adding  piece  b^r  piece, 
until  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  we 
find  complete  smts  of  plate,  casing  the  wearer 
iu  steel  from  head  to  foot.    From  that  time  this 
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m  of  Hearj  Tlln  lUC-lHM. 


Annor  of  Hu  ud  Hone,  A.  D.  ISSI. 

rai  form ;  the  back  of  the  neck  ia  protected  by 
flexible  plates ;  and  the  whole  of  the  headpiece 
is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  every  movement. 
The  horse's  head  is  guarded  by  the  ehatufivnt. 
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to  which  are  added  the  man\faire,  proteothw 
the  crest  and  arch  of  the  neck,  the  poitrtl 
of  solid  pUtes  covering  the  connter,  and  the 


armor  constitute   what  ia  called   the  harding 

S roper.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  art  of 
efeoce  had  bo  far  sarpaased  the  moans  of  of- 
fence, that  it  19  on  record  that  in  Italj,  where 
the  best  armor,  that  of  Milan,  was  made,  two 
armies  fought  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tilt  4  in  the  afternooo,  in  which  battle  not  only 
no  person  was  killed,  bat  no  one  was  woanded. 
From  this  date,  however,  the  use  of  armor  has 
constant!/  declined,  and  with  the  description 
^7en  above  its  real  history  may  be  said  to 
end;  for  piece  by  piece  was  gradually  laid 
aside  as  firearms  were  ased  and  improved  more 
and  more,  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  were 
avoided.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  only  troops  who  still  wore  defensive 
armor  were  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Aostrian, 
Kussian,  and  French  imperial  armies,  who  were 
all  cairasders.  Napoleon  I.  made  great  use  of 
this  arm,  hat  at  Waterloo  the  iron-sheathed 
onirasaiers  went  down  like  grass  before  the 
English  household  troops,  who  wore  no  armor; 
and  in  the  last  battles  of  the  Orimea,  although 
there  were  cnirassiers  in  the  armies  of  all  the 
three  belligerents,  no  nse  was  made  of  tbem  in 
the  field.  In  the  early  part  of  onr  late  civil 
war  an  attempt  was  made  to  introdace  ballet- 
proof  wwstcoata  of  steel  among  the  national 
troops,  bnt  they  were  soon  laid  aside. — For  a 
detailed  hiatory  of  armor,  see  especially  "  A 
Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armonr,"  &o., 
by  Dr.  (Sir  Samuel)  Meyrick  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1844);  also  an  excellent  essay  and catologae  in 
the  OataUtgut  d«*  eolUctiont  eompotant  U  miui« 
d'artilUrit,  hj  O,  FenguLlly  rHoridon  (Paris, 

ises). 

UMMtlCl,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  Gaal,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine.  It  had  a  considerable  fleet  and  carried 
oD  a  large  interooorse  with  Britain.  Kazimns, 
a  Roman  officer,  having  revolted  with  the  le- 
gions of  Britain  against  the  emperor  Gration, 
A.  D.  883,  passed  into  Gaol  with  two  Roman 
lemons  and  a  number  of  aboriginal  Britons, 
among  whom  was  one  Cooan  Uariodec,  to 
whom  Maximus  gave  the  government  of  Ar- 
morica.  Moriadeo  obtained  the  recognition  of 
bis  independence  ftvm  the  emperor  Theodo- 
idua,  and  in  the  5th  century  thousands  of  Brit- 
ish Celts  came  over,  rather  than  remain  under 
the  hated  Saxon  yoke.  They  found  in  Armo- 
rica  a  hospitable  reception,  and  a  djuasty  akin 
to  them  m  race.  The  descendants  of  Conan 
Uariadec  successfully  repelled  the  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Irish  pirates  from  the  coasts  of 
Armories,  and  also,  on  the  land  side,  the 
various  German  tribes  who  invaded  and  rav- 
aged Gaul.  Daring  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries 
it  was  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  part 
of  that  country.    The  Christian  religion  was 
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early  pnmsgated  there.  Bishops  of  DoLQnhn- 
per,  and  Vannes  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  and  the  annalaof  A  rmorica  pre- 
serve a  long  roll  of  Celtic  swnts  whose  name* 
are  not  known  elsewhere.  From  the  influx  of 
Britons  Armorica  about  Ibe  6th  century  be- 
gan to  be  called  Brittany  (Bretagne). 

IKMS.  instruments  or  weiqions  of  offence,  as 
opposed  to  defensive  armor.  Arms  may  in  tliis 
sense  be  separated  into  two  broad  divisions  of 
ancient  ana  modem,  reckoning  the  latter  from 
the  adaptation  of  gunpowder  to  purposes  of 
war;  and  each  of  these  may  be  again  distin- 
guished into  missiles  and  weapons  for  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  It  is  evident  that  offenave 
arms  were  prior  In  their  invention  and  use  to 
defensive  coverings. '  In  the  earliest  wars  re- 
corded in  history,  missiles  were  the  principal 
weapons  nsed.  The  bow  (see  Abcbkbt)  and 
the  Javelin  were  in  the  period  chronicled  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  favorite  weapons  of 
the  Assyrians,  Hedes,  Pernana,  Parthians,  tai 
other  oriental  races;  while  their  instmmenia 
for  dose  Sght  were  merely  weak,  straight  dag- 
gers, aeinaea,  which  voti.  has  been  &ls^y 
translated  scymitars.  In  the  heroic  wara,  as 
described  by  Homer,  missiles  were  still,  in  the 
hands  of  the  leading  chieb  and  heroes,  Am 
most  important  weapons ;  a  ponderona  spew, 
hurled  from  the  hand,  and  rarely  if  ever  nsed 
to  thrust  with  as  a  pike,  being  uie  inatmnent 
which  began  nearly  all  the  duels  of  the  cham- 
pions, although  they  were  often  ended  by  the 
short  sword.  The  masses,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  fought  in  phalanx  or  close  column  with 
the  pike,  or  tarttta,  afterward  the  arm  of  the 
ft-ee  Greeks  of  the  republican  cities,  and  of  the 
barbaric  kingdoms  of  Macedonia  and  npper 
Uellaa.  This  was  34  feet  long,  and  the  spur- 
men  held  it  in  both  hands,  having  their  per- 
sons obliquely  covered  by  the  great  roimd 
shield  worn  upon  the  left  arm.  The  tactic  on 
which  the  success  of  this  arm  depended  waa  a 
closely  serried  phalanx,  ordinarily  of  12  or  84, 
occasionally  of  60  files  in  depth.  If  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  breaking  this  phalanx,  the  men 
had  recourse  to  their  swords,  which,  however, 
seldom  proved  of  tnnch  nse  after  the  speara 
had  given  way. — The  weapons  of  the  Kwuuo* 
ware  a  short,  massive  Javelin,  0  feet  I<mg,  in- 
cluding the  triangular  steel  bead  of  18  indte^ 
which  they  were  wont  to  hurt  into  the  tinea 
of  their  enemy  at  10  or  16  paces  distant,  aad  a 
short  two-edged  broadsword,  probably  in  the 
first  instance  of  Spanish  origin  and  mannfao- 
ture.  This  latter  instrument,  with  which  they 
were  trained  to  stab  rather  tnan  to  strike,  waa 
that  with  which  Rome  cut  her  way  to  muver- 
sal  empire.  Her  tactic,  ad^ted  to  its  use,  was 
a  loose  array  of  open  lines,  each  man  standing 
three  feet  from  bis  left  and  right  band  com- 
rades, BO  that  he  had  a  clear  space  of  six  feet 
in  wiilch  to  manage  his  sword  and  bncfcler, 
and  fighting  as  it  were  a  duel  or  single  com' 
bat,  hand  to  bond,  with  his  fanmediato  oppo- 
nent, over  whom  hia  peonliar  weapon,  his  an- 
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gokr  aktn  in  its  lue,  and  bU  inoMBant  drilling 

in  Atbletia  esercises  of  all  sorts,  gave  him  im- 
mense advantage.  With  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans infantrj  waa  the  front  and  principal  fea- 
ture of  their  armies.  In  cavaIrT'  they  were 
weak,  and  in  the  period  of  their  greatest  em- 
pire archery  and  slingerB  were  ocpnteroptuoBslj 
OiBTegarded. — But  with  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
Dian  empires,  eapeoisU?  tliat  of  the  East,  a 
new  arm  of  the  service  took  the  lead  in  the 
Bteel-clod  cavalry  of  the  middle  ages.  Infantry, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  the  English  and  the 
Swisa,  were  almost  powerless  ag^nst  it.  The 
arms  of  these  fendal  troops  were  the  lance, 
the  mace,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  two-handed 
Bword ;  bnt  it  is  to  the  first  that  they  owed 
their  BQccesB.  This  was  a  ponderoos  weapon  of 
18  feet  in  length,  balanced  by  the  great  weight 
of  ita  bntt  end,  which  was  often  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  20  inches  from  the  extremity, 
having  a  notch  cat  out  to  admit  the  npper  arm 
of  the  champion,  which  steadied  it  as  it  was 
laid  in  rest,  snpported  by  a  projecting  iron 
oatch  attaclied  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
knight's  corslet.  With  this  weapon,  protmd- 
ing  10  feet  beyond  their  horse's  chest,  sheathed 
in  panoply  which  defied  any  missiles  which  in 
that  day  conld  be  brought  sgwnst  it,  with  the 
•ole  exception  of  the  English  dothyatd  arrow, 
in&ntry  coold  seldom  resist  their  shock.  The 
anna  of  the  infiintry  of  this  time  were,  berides 
the  famons  bows  of  the  Englishmen,  the  bills — 
Bometbing  similar  to  a  short  heavy  scythe  blade 
net  erect  on  a  shaft  four  feet  long — leaden  mal- 
leta,  and  long  knives  of  the  Anfrlo-Nonqan 
arohem;  the  pikes  and  halberta  of  the  Swiss, 
which  won  them  the  day  of  Sompaoh,  and  did 
them  good  service  at  Uorat,  Qranson,  and 
Nancy,  when  the  Austrian  and  Bnrgundian 
chivalry  had  dismonnted ;  the  croesbows  of  the 
Genoese;  and  the  spears  of  the  Scotdsh  foot, 
who  fought  like  the  Greeks  in  phalanx. — Snch 
were  the  distribution  and  relative  importance 
of  different  arms  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  middle  oees,  and  iintd  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  1535.  This  date  marks  the  dlvidon  I>etween 
ancient  and  modern  arms ;  for  olthongh  gon- 
powder  bad  been  long  before  invented,  it  waa 
tX  Pavia  that  the  matchlock  was  first  osed  in 
snch  a  form  as  to  make  it  of  any  practical 
volae.  Even  then  it  was  a  most  imperfect  and 
awkward  weapon,  fired  fh>m  a  rest  From 
this  time  firearms  were  improved,  and  the  an- 
cient offensive  weapons,  though  they  held  their 
own  for  a  considerable  period,  passed  slowty 
ont  of  use.  The  range  of  firearms  was  stiU 
Tery  limited,  and  the  aconraoy  of  aim  imper- 
fect; and,  till  the  mnsketwas  combined  with 
the  bayonet,  the  mnsketeer  had  no  means  of 
defending  himself  either  against  char^ngborse, 
or  ag^nst  infantry  with  long  weapons,  at  close 
qnarters,  and  he  was  therefore  of  necesnty 
protected  by  pikemen.  But  at  the  banning 
of  the  ITth  century  the  bayonet  was  added  to 
the  arqnebnse  or  musket,  which  hod  become 
f^m  a  matehlook  a  flrelook,  and  now  united 
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in  itself  the  properties  of  both  pike  and  gon, 
and  could  l>e  nsal  indiscriminately  as  a  mis^e 
or  a  weapon  at  close  qnarters.  From  this 
time,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  mode  in  fire- 
arms, and  so  general  tbeir  adoption,  that  the 
ballet  soon  Ijecame  the  arbiter  of  every  battie, 
the  combatants  seldom  coming  to  snfficiently 
close  anartera  to  permit  the  use  of  weapons  of 
the  ola  form.  The  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  French  wars  of  the  revolution 
broQgbt  the  rifle,  which  waa  by  no  means  a 
new  weapon — for  the  prindple  of  rifiing  or 
screwing  oarrels.  as  it  was  then  called,  and  its 
efi'ect  on  the  ballet,  were  known  and  used  even 
in  matchloaks  as  early  as  the  IBth  century — 
into  genera]  notice,  and  the  invention  of  per- 
cnssion  doubled  even  its  ntjlity.  From  this 
time  began  that  wonderful  series  of  improve- 
ments in  rifled  small  arms  and  cannon  which 
has  made  the  military  rifie  of  to-day  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  The  invention  of  the  sim- 
ple modem  percussion  locli,  of  the  Mini6  rifle 
Dullet,  of  revolving  pistols,  and  especially  of 
breech-loading  firearms  of  every  kind,  has 
enormously  increased  the  means  of  offensive 
wariare.  (See  Abtiixbbt,  Canhok,  Guir,  Guii'- 
XKBT,  GnNTownsB,  MraziT,  Pistol,  Rifix.) 

AUBTKMG,  a  W.  coanty  of  Pennsylvania, 
interaected  and  partly  bounded  by  Alleghany 
river;  area,  7G0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  48,883. 
The  sur&ce  is  nndnlating  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes 
throogfa  its  southern  extremity.  Its  most  valu- 
able mineral  productions  are  iron,  salt,  and 
coal.  In  I87D  the  coanty  produced  SSS.lSl 
bushels  of  wheat,  135,257  of  ryo,  680,814  of 
Indian  com,  888,840  of  oats,  83,132  tons  of 
hay,  1SS,0S6  lbs.  of  wool,  and  964,020  of  but- 
ter.   Capital,  Eittanning. 

iUfSnOHfir  •'•kit  an  American  ofBcer  in  the 
revolntionary  war,  bom  at  Oarlisle,  Pa.,  in  17S8, 
dlod  at  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  April 
1, 1848.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  battie  of  Princeton 
was  one  of  Gen.  Mercer's  aids,  and  bore  him 
in  his  arms  from  the  field  when  he  had  re- 
ceived his  death  wound.  He  afterward  became 
a  favorit*  of  Gen.  Gates,  and  served  under  him, 
with  the  rank  of  mqjor,  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  During  the  winter  of  17S2-'8, 
while  the  army  was  encamped  at  Newburgh, 
great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  arrearages  of 
pay,  and  the  half  pay  promised  to  those  officers 
who  should  serve  through  the  war.  After  an 
nnsuGceesAil  application  to  congress,  a  meeting 
of  officers  was  called  anonymonsly  for  the  11th 
of  March,  I78S,  to  discuss  their  grievances. 
An  anonymous  address  was  issued,  in  which 
the  writer  exhorted  his  comrades  to  ref^ise  to 
perform  Airther  military  duty  during  the  war, 
or  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  the  return  of 
peace,  nnless  their  Just  demands  were  com- 
plied with.  Washington  immediately  issaed  a 
coll  for  a  sindlar  meeting  on  the  IGtb,  for  the 
discussion  of  their  claims,  wbiob  was  followed 
by  another  anonymous  address,  constming  the 
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action  of  Wtubington  iato  bq  wproral  of  tbe 
course  previously  propoaad  b;  tna  writer.  At 
this  meeting  Wasliington  addressed  tha  ofSoen 
with  great  feeling,  asBUring  them  of  hb  ardent 
desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  obtaining  the 
ends  which  they  had  in  view,  but  b«|^^g 
them  not  to  follow  the  dangerous  advice  of  th% 
writer  of  the  addresses.  His  eloqnenoe  was 
Bncoewful,  and  he  afterward  obtained  from 
DODgress  what  the  soldiers  required.  Arm- 
StroDg  wrote  these  anonymous  prodnctJons  at 
the  request  of  raanj  of  his  fellow  officers,  and 
although  WashiugtoD  had  greatly  blamed  their 
author  at  the  time,  he  afterward  changed  bis 
opinion.  Oen.  Armstrong  was  Bnbsegaantly  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Penasylvania,  and  a  member 
of  the  old  congress.  In  November,  1300,  he 
waschosen  U.S.  senator  from  New  York,  and  in 
1804  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  where  he 
served  with  ability,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
miaister  to  Spain.  He  returned  home  in  1810. 
At  the  oommenoemeDt  of  the  war  of  1812  he 
received  a  brigadier  general's  oommiasiDn,  and 
tiie  command  of  the  district  which  included 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  re- 
moved the  war  department  to  Saokett's  Harbor. 
He  incnrred  much  blame  for  the  capture  of 
Washington  in  1814,  bat  very  n^justly,  as  Gen. 
Winder,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  district 
had  been  intmst«d,  was  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident in  direct  opposition  to  his  ad^ce.  Gen. 
Armstrong's  indignation  at  Hr.  Uadison  for 
taking  no  stops  to  relieve  him  of  this  nnde- 
served  disgrace  ended  in  his  resignation.  He 
wrote  two  treatises  on  farming  and  gardening, 
a  criticism  of  Gen.  Wilkinaon's  memoirs,  bio- 
graphioaL  sketches,  and  a  history  of  the  war 
of  1812.  He  also  partly  prepared  a  history  of 
the  American  revolution. 

IBWrROlfS)  JckB,  a  British  physician,  poet, 
and  miscellaneoiw  writer,  bom  in  Gastleton 
parish,  Roxburghshire,  about  1709,  died  in 
1779.  His  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  re- 
oeiving  his  medical  diploma  settled  in  London, 
where  he  published  anonymously  "An  Essay 
for  Abridging  the  Study  of  Physio "  (1785), 
ridiculing  the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries. 
In  1737  he  published  an  outrageously  indecent 
poem  entitled  "The  Economy  of  Love."  In 
1744  appeared  "The  Art  of  Preserving  Health," 
a  didactic  poem  whose  merite  were  greatly 
overrated.  In  1760,  through  the  inflnence,  as 
it  is  stud,  of  John  Wilkes,  he  was  made  phy- 


Usheda  volume  of  "  Sketches  or  Essays,' 
lection  of  short  poems  under  the  title  of  "Uia- 
cellanies,"  a  "  Short  Ramble  through  France 
and  Italy,"  and  a  volume  of  medical  essays. 

IKKSTBONG,  Jeha.    See  sapplement. 

IBMSRONfl,  Jlehi,  an  English  physician  and 
antbor,  born  at  Bishop-Wearmonth,  May  8, 
1784,  died  in  London,  Bee.  13. 1829.  He  grad- 
oated  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  practised 
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at  Ban^erland,  where  he  wrote  a  work  on 
"Typhns"  (1816),  which  had  a  rapid  sale 
lliroughout  the  kingdom.  In  1B18  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  Uled  to  pass  his  exami- 
nation before  the  college  of  physicians;  but  as 
that  institution  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
the  profession,  his  r^ection  was  ascribed  to 
jealousy,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  elected 
physician  to  the  fever  hoapitaL  In  1831  he 
umted  with  Mr.  Grainger  in  founding  the 
Webb  street  school  of  medicine,  where  bia  lec- 
tures were  exceedingly  popular.  His  chief 
defect  was  immoderate  egotism.    He  regarded 


cept  his  own.  His  lectures,  edited  by  Joeeph 
Riz,  were  published  in  1834. 

UMStnUUie,  sir  WUItMi  Ceei«e,  an  English 
en^eer  and  inventor,  bom  at  Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne,  Nov.  26,  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  Bishop- Auckland,  and  earl^  bu^ed  himself 
with  experiments  in  the  pbjsioal  sciences,  the 
constmction  of  models,  &c.  At  his  father's 
wish  he  began  the  study  of  law,  though  he 
had  no  inmnation  for  that  profession;  he 
passed  sncceaifally  through  his  preliminaiY 
studies,  and  t>ecame  a  partner  in  the  firm  with 
which  he  had  been  placed.  But  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  U>  mechanical  pnrsnits,  and  in 
1888  produced  his  first  invention,  an  important 
Improvement  in  the  hydraulic  en^e;  and  in 
1840  he  invented  a  hydraulic  crane,  whieh  im- 
mediately proved  one  of  the  most  useful  ma- 
chines of  ila  kind.  In  1843  he  invented  a  ma- 
chi^e  for  the  prodnctjon  of  electricity  from 
steam.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  made  a  loember 
of  the  royal  society  in  1816,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  one  of  a  company  to  establish  the 
Elawick  iron  works,  at  which  his  cranee  are 
manufactured,  with  large  enginea,  iron  bridgin, 
&e.  In  1854,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Armstrong  was  attracted  to 
improvements  in  ordnance,  and  somewhat  later 
he  produced  the  plan  of  tJie  breech -loading 
cannon  which  hears  his  name.  For  this  and 
his  other  inventions  he  was  knighted  fn  1869. 
The  construotioo  of  iron-clad  ships  of  war  led 
him  to  make  in  1861-'3  numerous  experiments 
on  the  penetrability  of  iron  plates;  in  the 
conrse  of  these  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
shot  fired  at  moderate  distances,  from  mucilo- 
loading,  smooth-bored  cannon  of  large  cftljbr& 
possess  ^ater  power  of  penetrating  and 
crushing  iron  plates  than  the  projectiles  of  the 
breech -loading  rilled  ordnance.  This  resnlt 
has  excited  much  comment  from  eminent  artil- 
lery ofHoers  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since 
1868  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been  engi- 
neer of  the  war  department,  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at  tba  gov- 
emment  foundery  at  Woolwich,  and  also  maon- 
&ctnres  a  large  number  at  his  own  works  at 
Elswick. 

iMin,  the  organised  body  of  armed  mat 
whiohattal«  maintainsfbrthepnrposeaof  war. 
Of  the  armies  of  ancient  history,  the  first  of 
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which  we  know  anything  posirfvo  Is  that  of 
Egypt  Its  epoch  of  glorj  coincides  with  the 
reign  of  Bhamsoa  II.  (Sesostris),  and  the  pdnt- 
ings  and  inscriptiona  relating  to  his  exploits  on 
tbe  monnmenta  of  his  reign  fonn  the  principal 
source  of  onr  knowledge  on  Egyptian  military 
matters.  The  warrior  cnste  of  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  divided  into  two  olassea, 
hirmotybii  and  ealatirii,  of  which  the  first  was 
160,000  and  the  other  aGO,000  strong,  in  their 
beet  times.    These  two  classes  were  dlstin- 

Eiish«d  from  each  other  merely  by  their  age  or 
Dgtb  of  service,  so  that  the  caWrii,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  passed  into  the  ber- 
motybii  or  reserve.  The  whole  army  was  set- 
tled in  a  sort  of  military  colonies,  an  ample 
extent  of  land  being  set  apart  for  each  man  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  services.  These  colonies 
were  mostly  sitnated  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
country,  where  attacks  from  the  neighboring 
Asiatic  states  were  to  be  anticipated ;  a  few 
colonies  only  were  established  on  the  upper 
Nile,  the  Ethiopians  not  being  very  formidable 
opponents.  The  strength  of  the  army,  as  shown 
by  monamentol  records,  lay  in  its  infantry, 
and  particularly  in  its  archers.  Besides  these 
latter  there  were  bodice  of  foot  soldiers,  vari- 
onsly  armed  and  distributed  into  battalions, 
according  to  their  arms,  spearmen,  swords- 
men, clubmen,  slingers,  Sea.  The  infhntrj  was 
supported  by  nnmerous  war  chariots,  each 
manned  by  two  men,  one  to  drive  and  the 
other  to  use  the  bow.  Cavairy  does  not  fig- 
ure on  the  monamente.  One  solitary  drawing 
of  a  man  on  horseback  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Roman  epoch,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  the  use  of  tlie  norse  for  riding  and  of  cavaby 
became  known  to  the  Egyptians  throngh  their 
Asiatic  neighbors  only.  That  at  a  later  period 
they  had  a  nnmerone  cavalry,  acting,  lite  all 
cavalry  in  ancient  times,  on  the  wings  of  the 
in&ntry,  is  cert^n.  The  defensive  armor  of 
tlie  Egyptians  condsted  of  shields,  helmets,  and 
breastplates,  or  coats  of  mail,  of  various  ma- 
terials. The  mode  of  attacking  a  fortified  po- 
sition showed  many  of  the  means  and  artifices 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thej  had 
the  teitvdo  and  battering  ram,  the  tinea  and 
scaling  ladder;  that  they,  however,  also  knew 
the  nse  of  movable  towers,  and  that  they  nnder- 
mined  walls,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mfdntains,  is  a 
mere  supposition.  From  the  time  of  Psammet- 
icna  a  corps  of  Greek  mercenaries  was  mun- 
tained ;  they  were  also  colonized,  in  lower  EgypL 
— Aesyria  furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  speci- 
men  of  those  Asiatic  armies  which  for  above 
1,000  years  struggled  for  the  possession  of  tlie 
conntrieB  between  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indus.  There,  as  in  Egypt,  the  monuments  are 
our  principal  sources  of  informotion.  The  in- 
fantry appear  armed  like  the  Egyptian,  though 
the  bow  seems  less  prominent,  and  the  arms 
offensiTe  and  defenmve  are  generally  of  better 
make.     Spear,  bow,  sword,  and  dagger  are  the 

Srincipal  weapons.    Assyrians  in  the  army  of 
lerxee  are  also  represented  with  iron-mounted 
48  »t»-  ".^9 


clubs.  The  defensive  armament  consbted  of 
a  helmet  (often  veiy  tastefully  worked),  a  coat 
of  mail  of  felt  or  leather,  and  a  shield.  The 
war  chariots  still  formed  an  important  portion 
of  the  army ;  each  had  two  occupants,  and  the 
driver  had  to  shelter  the  bowman  with  hia 
shield.  Uany  of  those  who  fight  in  chariots 
ore  represented  in  long  coats  of  mail.  Then 
there  was  tbe  cavalry,  which  here  we  meet 
with  for  the  first  time.  In  the  earliest  sculp- 
tures the  rider  mounts  the  bare  back  of  his 
horse;  later  on,  a  sort  of  padisintrodnced,  and 
in  one  sculpture  a  high  saddle  is  depicted,  simi- 
lar to  that  now  used  in  the  East.  The  cavalry 
can  scarcely  have  been  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Perfiians  and  lat«r  eastern  nations — light, 
irregular  horse,  attacking  in  disorderly  swarms, 
eaalj  repelled  by  a  well  armed,  solid  infantry, 
but  formidable  to  a  disordered  or  beaten  army. 
Accordingly,  it  figured  in  rank  below  the  char- 
ioteers, who  appear  to  have  formed  the  aristo- 
cratic arm  of  the  service.  In  infantry  tactics 
some  pn^ess  toward  regular  movements  and 
formations  in  ranks  and  files  appears  to  have 
been  made.  The  bowmen  either  fought  in  ad- 
vance, where  they  were  always  covered  each 
by  a  shield-bearer,  or  they  formed  the  rear 
rank,  the  firat  and  second  ranks,  armed  with 

rars,  stooping  or  kneeling  to  enable  them  to 
ot.  In  sieges  they  cortdnly  knew  the  nse 
of  movable  towers  and  mining ;  and  from  a 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
they  made  some  sort  of  mound  or  artificial  hill 
to  command  the  walls  of  the  town — amde  be- 
ginning of  tbe  Roman  agger.  Their  movable 
and  filed  towers,  too,  were  devated  to  the 
height  of  the  besieged  wall,  and  higher,  so  as 
to  command  it.  The  ram  and  vioea  they  used 
also;  and,  nomerous  as  their  nrmiea  were,  they 
tnmed  whole  arms  of  rivers  into  new  beds  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  a  weak  front  of  the 
attacked  place,  or  to  use  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  as  a  road  into  the  fortress.  The  Babylo- 
nians seem  to  have  had  armies  wmilar  to  those 
of  the  Assyrians,  but  special  details  are  want- 
ing.— The  Persian  empire  owed  its  greatness 
to  its  founders,  the  warlike  nomads  of  the 
present  Earsistan,  a  nation  of  horsemen,  with 
whom  cavalry  took  at  once  that  predominant 
rank  which  it  has  since  held  in  all  eastern  ar- 
mies, up  to  the  recent  introdnction  of  modem 
European  drill.  Darios  Hystaspis  established 
a  standing  army  in  order  to  keep  the  conquered 

Firovinces  in  subjection,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
requent  revolts  of  the  satraps  or  civil  governors. 
Every  province  thus  had  its  garrison,  under  a 
separate  commander;  fortified  towns  were  oc- 
cupied by  detachments.  The  provinces  had  to 
bear  the  espense  of  maintaining  these  troops. 
To  this  standing  army  also  belonged  the  guards 
of  the  king,  10,000  chosen  infantry  (called  the 
"immortals"),  resplendent  with  gold,  followed 
on  the  march  by  a  long  train  of  carriages, 
with  their  harems  and  servants,  and  of  camels 
with  provisions,  besides  1,000  halberdiers,  1,000 
horae  guards,  and  numerous  war  chariots,  some 
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of  them  &nned  with  scythes.  For  expeditions 
of  magnitude  this  armament  was  coD8id«red 
inenfBcient,  tLod  a  ^nertil  levj  from  all  the 
provinoes  of  the  empire  took  place.  The  mass 
of  these  varions  contingents  formed  a  tmlj  ori- 
ental army,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneoos 
parts,  Tarjing  among  themselveB  in  armament 
and  mode  of  fighting,  and  accompanied  by 
immense  truas  of  baggage  and  innumerable 
camp  followers.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  the«e 
latter  thatweinust  ascribe  the  enormous  nam- 
bere  of  the  Persian  armies  as  estimated  by  the 
Greeks.  The  soldiers,  according  to  their  re- 
BpectlTe  nationality,  ware  armed  with  bows, 
javelins,  spears,  swords,  cluba,  daggers,  slings, 
&o.  The  contingent  of  every  province  had  its 
separate  coraraandor;  they  appear  from  Herod- 
otos  to  have  been  divided  by  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  dec,  with  officers  to  command  each 
decimal  Hubdiviaion.  The  command  of  large 
corps  or  of  the  wings  of  the  army  was  gener- 
ally given  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Among  the  infantry  the  Persian  and  the  other 
Aryan  nations  (Uedes  and  Bactriana)  formed  the 
ilite.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  spears  of 
moderate  aiEe,  and  a  short  aword ;  the  head 
was  protected  by  a  sort  of  tnrbao,  the  body  by 
a  coat  covered  with  iron  scales ;  die  ahiald  was 
mostly  of  wickerwork.  Yet  this  £lite,  as  well 
KB  the  rest  of  the  Pergian  infantry,  was  gen- 
erally beaten  whenever  it  was  opposed  to 
even  small  bodies  of  Greeks,  and  its  unwieldy 
and  disorderly  crowds  appear  quite  inoapable 
of  any  but  passive  resistance  against  the  incip- 
ient phalanx  of  Sparta  and  Athena;  witness 
Marathon,  Thermopyln,  Flatceo,  and  Mycale. 
The  war  chariots,  which  in  the  Per^an  army 
appear  for  the  last  time  in  history,  might 
be  uaeM  on  level  ground  against  sncli  a 
motJey  crowd  as  the  Persian  infantry  them- 
selves were ;  bnt  against  a  solid  mass  of  pike- 
men,  such  as  the  Greeks  formed,  or  against 
light  troops  taking  advantage  of  inequalities 
of  groond,  they  were  worse  than  useless.  The 
least  obstacle  stopped  them.  In  battle  the 
horses  got  (Hghtened,  and,  no  longer  nnder 
command,  ran  down  their  own  infantry.  As 
to  the  cavalry,  the  earlier  periodsof  tlie  empire 
Ijive  us  little  proof  of  its  excellence.  There 
were  10,000  horse  on  the  plain  of  Marathon — a 
good  cavalry  country— yet  they  could  not  break 
the  Athenian  ranka.  In  later  times  it  distin- 
guished itself  at  the  Granicus,  where,  formed 
in  one  line,  it  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  Uacedo- 
nian  columns  as  they  emerged  from  tlie  fords 
of  the  river,  and  broke  them  before  they  could 
deploy.  It  thus  Hoccessfully  opposed  Alexan- 
der's advanced  guard,  under  Ptolemy,  for  a 
long  while,  until  the  main  body  arrived  and  the 
light  troops  manoeuvred  on  its  flanks,  when, 
having  no  second  line  or  reserve,  it  had  to  re- 
tire. Bnt  at  this  period  the  Persian  army  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a  Greek 
element,  imparted  by  the  Greek  mercenaries, 
who,  soon  after  Xerxes,  were  taken  into 
pay  by  tlie  king;  and  tlie  cavalry  tactics  dis- 


played by  Memnon  on  the  OranicDS  are  so 
thoroughly  nn-A«Btic  that  wa  may,  in  thn 
absence  of  positive  information,  at  once  ascribe 
them  to  Greek  influence. — The  armies  of 
Greece  are  the  first  of  the  detailed  organiza- 
tion of  which  we  have  ample  and  certun  in- 
formation. With  them  the  history  of  tactics, 
especially  infantry  tactics,  may  t>e  said  to  be- 
gin. In  Athens  every  free-bom  man  was 
liable  to  mihtary  service.  The  holders  of  cer- 
taia  public  offices  alone,  and  in  the  earlier 
times  the  fonrth  or  poorest  class  of  fi-eemen, 
were  exempt  Every  youth  on  attaining  his 
18th  year  was  obliged  to  do  dnty  for  two 


completed;  afterward  he  remained  tiat 
service  up  to  bis  60th  year.  In  case  of  war  the 
assemUed  citizens  fixed  the  number  of  men  to 
be  called  out;  in  extreme  cases  only  were  tlie 
Imia  en  truute  (panttratia)  resorted  to.  The 
ttraUgi,  ten  of  whom  were  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  had  to  levy  these  troops  and  to 
organize  them,  so  that  the  men  of  each  tribe, 
or  phj/le,  formed  a  body  under  a  separatn  pby- 
larch.  These  officers,  as  well  as  the  taxiardis, 
or  captains  of  companies,  were  equally  elected 
by  the  people.  The  whole  of  this  levy  formed 
the  heavy  infantry  (hoplita)  destined  for  the 
phalanx  or  deep  line  formation  of  apeannen, 
which  originally  formed  the  whole  of  the 
armed  force,  and  anbaequently,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  light  troops  and  cavalry,  remained  its 
mainstay — the  corps  which  decided  the  battle. 
The  phalanx  was  commanded  by  a  general 
with  the  title  of  ttraUgut,  and  was  formed  in 
various  depths;  we  find  phalanxes  9,  12,  and 
26  men  deep,  mentioned  in  Grecian  history. 
The  armament  of  the  hoplitra  consisted  of  a 
breastplate  or  corslet,  helmet,  oval  target,  spear, 
and  short  eword.  The  forte  of  the  Adienian  ' 
phalanx  waa  attack ;  its  charge  was  renowned 
for  its  furious  impetus,  especially  after  Mil- 
tiodes  at  Marathon  had  introduced  the  quick- 
ening of  the  pace  during  the  charge,  ao  that 
they  came  down  on  the  enemy  with  a  run.  On 
the  defensive,  the  more  solid  and  closer  pha- 
lanx of  Sparta  was  its  snperior.  "While  at 
Marathon  the  whole  force  of  the  Atbemans 
consisted  of  a  heavy-armed  phalanx  of  10,000 
hoplitw,  at  Plattea  they  had,  oesides  8,000  hop- 
litffi,  an  equal  number  of  light  in&ntry.  The 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  Perraan  invanons 
necessitated  an  extension  of  the  liability  to  ser- 
vice; the  poorest  class,  that  of  the  theU*^  was 
enrolled.  They  were  formed  into  light  troops 
{gymneUg,  ptili) ;  they  had  no  defensive  armor, 
or  a  target  only,  and  were  supplied  with  a 
spear  and  javelins.  With  the  extension  of  the 
Athenian  power,  their  light  troops  were  re- 
enforced  by  the  contingents  of  their  allies,  and 
even  by  mercenary  troous.  Acamanians,  jGto- 
lians,  and  Cretans,  celeWated  as  archers  and 
slingera,  were  added.  A  class  of  troops  inter- 
mediate between  them  and  the  hoplite  was 
formed,  the  peltastiE,  armed  like  the  light  in- 
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bntiy.  but  capable  of  maintaining  a  ponttoa. 
They  were  of  little  importance  nntil  attar  the 
PelopoDneuan  war,  when  Ipl)icrat«B  reorgan- 
ized tliem.  The  light  troops  of  the  Athenians 
eiyoyed  a  hit^b  reputation  for  intelligence  and 

Siickness  both  in  resolution  and  in  execution. 
D  several  occasions,  probably  in  difficult 
gronnd,  they  even  BuccessfaUy  opposed  tlie 
Spartan  phalanx.  The  Athenian  cavalry  was 
introdnced  at  a  time  wlien  the  republic  was 
already  rich  and  powerful.    The  mountainons 

Cnnd  of  Attica  was  unfavorable  to  this  onn, 
the  neighborhood  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
OOontries  neb  in  horses,  and  consequently  the 
first  to  form  cavalry,  Boon  caused  ita  introdac- 
tion  in  the  other  Btotes  of  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  first  800,  then  COO,  and  even  1,000 
BtroDg,  was  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  tbrmed  a  standing  corps  even  in  tjme  of 
peace.  They  were  a  very  effective  body,  ex- 
tremely watchfnl,  intelligent,  and  enterprising. 
Their  position  in  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
light  troops,  was  generally  on  the  wings  of  the 
phalanx.  In  later  times  the  Athenians  also 
maintained  a  corps  of  200  mercenary  mounted 
archers  {kippotoMtai).  The  Athenian  soldier 
np  to  the  time  of  Pericles  received  no  pay. 
Afterward  two  oboli  (besides  two  more  for 
provisiona,  which  the  soldier  had  to  find)  were 
^ven,  and  sometimes  even  the  hoplitn  received 
OS  much  as  two  drachms.  Ofiicers  received 
donble  pay,  cavalry  soldiers  threefold,  generals 
fonrfold.  The  corps  of  heavy  cavalry  alone  cost 
40  talenta  (about  $40,000)  per  onnam  in  time 
of  peace,  during  war  considerably  more.  The 
order  of  battle  and  mode  of  fighting  were 
extremely  wmple.  The  phalanx  formed  the 
centre,  the  men  locking  their  spears  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  front  with  their  row  of  shields. 
They  attacked  the  hostile  phalanx  in  a  parallel 
front.  When  the  first  onset  was  not  snfBcient 
to  break  the  enemy's  order,  the  straggle  band 
to  band  with  the  sword  decided  the  battle.  In 
the  mean  time  the  light  troops  and  cavalry 
edther  attacked  the  corresponding  troops  of 
the  enemy,  or  attempted  to  operate  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  disorder.  In  case  of  a  victory 
they  undertook  the  pursuit;  in  case  of  defeat 
they  covered  the  retreat  as  mach  as  possible. 
They  were  also  nsed  for  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tions and  forays,  they  harassed  the  enemy  on 
the  march,  especially  when  he  hod  to  pass  a 
de6le,  and  they  tri^  to  captnre  his  convoys 
and  Btragglers.  The  phalanx  always  operated 
as  a  whole ;  its  subdivi^ons  into  smaller  bodies 
bad  no  technical  ugnificance;  their  command- 
ers had  no  other  task  than  to  see  that  the 
order  of  the  phalanx  was  not  broken,  or  was 

iinickly  restored.  At  the  banning  of  the  Pe- 
oponnesian  war,  the  Athenian  anny  mustered 
18,000  hoplitw  for  field  service,  61,000  (the 
youngest  and  the  oldest  soldiers)  for  garrison 
dnty,  1,300  horsemen,  and  1,600  archers.  Ac- 
cording to  BSckh's  calculations,  the  force  sent 
against  Syracuse  numbered  88,660   men,  and 
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reinforcements  despatched  afterward,  36,000. 
The  ruin  of  this  expedition  utterly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  Athens.— Sparta  was  preeminently 
t)ie  military  state  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  di- 
rected their  attention  mostly  to  strength,  endu- 
rance, and  hardiness.  They  valued  steadiness  in 
tlie  ranks,  and  military  point  of  honor,  more  than 
intelligence.  As  long  as  the  phalanx  decided 
the  biittle,  the  Spartan  in  the  long  mn  had  the 
)>eBt  of  it.  In  Sparta  every  freeman  was  en- 
rolled in  the  army  lists  from  his  30th  to  bis 
60th  year.  The  ephors  determined  the  num- 
ber to  be  called  out,  and  they  were  generally 
chosen  among  the  middle-aged  men,  from  80 
to  40.  As  in  Athens,  the  men  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  or  locality  were  enrolled  in  the 
same  body  of  troops.  The  organization  of  the 
army  was  based  upon  the  confraternities  («ni>- 
motia)  introduced  bj  Lycurgua,  two  of  which 
formed  a  pcnUcoity» ;  two  of  these  were  uni- 
ted into  a  lochia,  and  eight  or  four  lochi  into 
a  mora.  This  was  the  organization  in  Seno- 
phon's  time;  in  former  periods  it  appears  to 
nave  varied.  The  strength  of  a  mora  is  vari- 
ously stated  at  itata  400  to  900  men,  and  their 
number  at  one  time  was  stud  to  be  600.  These 
various  bodies  of  free  Spartans  formed  the 
phalanx;  the  honlitie  composing  it  were  armed 
with  a  spear,  a  short  sword,  and  a  shield  fas- 
tened round  the  neck.  Later  on,  Cleomenes 
introduced  the  large  Carian  shield,  fastened  by 
a  string  on  the  left  arm,  and  leaving  both 
hands  of  the  soldier  ft'ea  The  Spartans  con- 
sidered it  disgraceful  for  their  men  to  return 
after  a  defeat  without  their  shields;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  shield  proved  the  retreat  to 
have  been  made  in  good  order  and  in  a  compact 
phalanx,  while  mngle  ftigitives,  running  for 
their  lives,  of  course  had  to  throw  away  the 
clumsy  shield.  The  Spartan  phalanx  was  gen- 
erally eight  deep,  but  sometimes  the  depth  was 
doubled  by  placmg  one  wing  behind  the  other. 
The  men  appear  to  have  marched  in  step; 
aome  elementary  evolutions  were  also  in  use, 
such  as  changing  front  to  the  rear  by  facing 
the  men  about,  advancing  or  retiring  a  wing 
by  wheeling,  &c. ;  but  Qiey  would  seem  to 
have  l>een  introduced  at  a  later  period  only. 
In  their  best  tdmes,  the  Spartan  phalanx,  like 
that  of  Athens,  knew  the  papollcl  front  attack 
only.  The  ranks  on  the  mareh  were  distant 
from  each  other  six  feet,  in  the  charge  three 
feet,  and  in  a  position  receiving  the  charge 
only  a  foot  and  a  half,  from  rank  to  rank.  The 
army  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  kings, 
who,  with  his  Buite  (damotia),  occupied  a  po- 
rtion in  the  centre  of  the  phalanx.  After- 
ward, the  number  of  the  free  Spartans  having 
considerably  decreased,  the  strength  of  the 
phalanx  was  kept  up  by  a  selection  from  the 
subjected  Perioici.  The  cavalry  was  never 
stronger  than  about  600  men,  divided  into 
troops  {ulami)  of  60  men ;  it  merely  covered 
the  wings.  There  was  besides  a  body  of  800 
mounted  men,  the  £lite  of  the  Spartan  yoath, 
but  they  dismounted  in  battle,  and  formed  a 
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Bort  of  bodygaari!  of  liopllfeo  nroimd  the  king. 
Of  light  troops,  there  were  the  ttirita,  in- 
habitants of  tne  mountains  near  Arcadia,  who 
generally  covered  the  left  wing;  the  hoplltaa 
of  the  phalanx,  beetles,  had  Helut  Bervanta, 
who  were  expected  in  battle  to  do  daty  as 
Rkirmishors;  thus,  the  G,000  hoplitm  at  Pla- 
tma  brought  85,000  Heiot  light  troops  with 
them,  bnt  of  the  e:tploita  of  these  latter  we  find 
nothing  stated  in  history.— The  simple  tactica 
of  the  Greeks  nnderwent  conaiderable  changes 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  battle  of 
Lanctra,  Epaminondas  had  to  oppose  with  a 
small  force  of  Thebans  the  far  more  nomerouB 
and  hitherto  invincible  Spartan  phalanx.     The 

Elain,  parallel  front  attack  here  would  have 
een  equivalent  to  certun  defeat,  both  wings 
being  outflanked  br  the  longer  front  of  the 
enemr.  Epaminondas,  instead  of  advancing  in 
line,  formea  his  army  into  a  deep  oolmnn,  and 
advanced  against  one  wing  of  the  Spartan 

fhalanz,  where  the  king  had  taken  his  station, 
[e  ancceeded  in  breaking  through  the  Spartan 
line  at  this,  the  decisive  point ;  he  then  wheeled 
his  troops  ronnd,  and  moving  on  either  hand,  he 
himself  ontdanked  the  broken  line,  which  conld 
not  form  a  new  front  without  losing  its  tactical 
order.  At  the  battle  of  Hantinea  the  Spartans 
formed  their  phalanx  with  a  greater  depth,  bat 
nevertheless  the  Theban  column  again  broke 
tiirough  it.  AgesilauB  in  Sparta,  and  Timotheos, 
Iphicratea,  and  Chabrias  in  Athena,  alao  intro- 
duced changes  in  infantry  tactics.  Iphicrotes 
improved  the  peltasbe.  They  were  armed  with 
a  small  round  target,  strong  linen  corslet,  and 
long  spear  of  wood.  Chabrias  made  the  first 
ranks  of  the  phalanXj  when  on  the  defensive, 
kneel  down  to  receive  the  enemy's  char^. 
Foil  squares,  and  other  columns,  &c.,  were  m- 
troiliiced,  and  accordingly  deployments  formed 
part  of  the  elementary  tactics.  At  the  aame 
time,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  light  in- 
fantry of  all  kinds;  several  species  of  arroa 
were  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  and  serai- 
barbarons  neighbors  of  the  Greeks,  suoh  as 
archers,  monnted  and  on  foot;  slingers,  Ac. 
The  minority  of  the  soldiers  of  this  period  con- 
sisted of  mercenaries.  The  wealthy  citizena, 
instead  of  doing  dntj  themselves,  foond  it  more 
convenient  to  pay  for  anbstitntes.  The  char- 
acter of  the  phalanx,  as  the  preSminently  na- 
tional portion  of  the  army,  in  which  the  free 
citizena  of  the  state  only  were  admitted,  thus 
suffered  ftota  this  admixture  of  mercenaries 
who  had  no  right  of  citizenship.  Toward  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonian  epoch,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  as  much  a  mart  for  soldiers 
of  fortune  and  mercenaries  as  Switzerland  in 
the  18th  century.  The  Egyptian  kinga  had  at 
an  early  time  formed  a  corps  of  Greek  troops. 
Afterward  the  Persian  king  gave  his  army 
Kome  steadiness  by  the  admission  of  a  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries.  The  chiefs  of  these  bodies 
were  regular  condottieri,  as  much  as  those  of 
Italy  in  the  15th  century.  Doting  this  period 
warlike  engines  for  throwing  stones,  darts,  and 


incendiary  prqjectilee  were  introduced,  wp9- 
cially  by  the  Athenians.  Pericles  already  used 
some  wmilar  machines  at  the  siege  of  Samoe. 
Sieges  were  carried  on  by  forming  a  line  of 
contravaliation,  with  ditch  or  parapet,  ronnd 
the  place,  investing  It,  and  by  the  attempt  to 
place  the  war  engines  in  a  commanding  iiosi- 
tion  near  the  wails.  Mining  was  regulariy 
made  use  of,  to  bring  the  walls  down.  At  the 
assault,  the  column  formed  the  (ynojpuntu*, 
the  outer  ranks  holding  their  shields  before 
them,  and  the  inner  rauka  holding  them  over 
their  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  (the  testado 
of  the  Romans)  against  the  projectiles  of  tho 
enemy. — While  Greek  skill  was  thus  mainly 
directed  toward  shaping  the  flexible  material  <i 
the  meroenary  bands  into  all  sorts  of  noTel  and 
artificial  formations,  and  in  adopting  or  invent- 
ing new  species  of  light  troops,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ancient  Doric  heavy  phalanx, 
which  at  that  time  alone  could  decide  battles, 
a  monarohy  grew  up  wMoh,  adopting  all  real 
improvements,  formed  a  body  of  heavy  infantry 
of  snch  colossal  dimensions,  that  no  anny  with 
which  it  came  in  contact  conld  resist  its  shock. 
Philip  of  Macedon  formed  a  standing  army  of 
abont  80,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavdry.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  was  an  immense  pha- 
lanx of  some  16,000  or  1S,000  men,  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Spartan  phalanx,  bnt 
improved  in  armament.  The  small  Grecian 
shield  was  replaced  by  the  large  oblong  Oariaa 
buckler,  and  the  moderate-nzed  apear  by  the 
Uacedonion  pike  (saritga)  at  24  feet  in  length. 
The  depth  of  this  phalanx  varied  under  Philip 
from  8  to  10,  12,  and  34  men.  With  the  tre- 
mendous length  of  the  pikes,  each  of  the  ax 
front  ranks  conld,  on  levelling  them,  make  the 
points  project  in  front  of  the  first  rank.  The 
regular  advance  of  such  a  long  front  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  men  presupposes  a  ^reat  per- 
fection of  elementary  drilX  which  in  conse- 
quence was  continnaily  practised.  Alexander 
completed  this  organization.  His  phalanx 
was  normally  1B,S84  men  strong,  or  1,024  in 
iVont  by  IS  deep.  The  file  (locho*)  of  10  men 
was  conducted  oy  a  loehagot,  who  atood  in  the 
front  rank.  Two  files  formed  a  dilochy,  two 
of  which  made  a  tetrarohy,  two  of  which  a 
taxiarohy,  two  of  which  a  xenagy  or  syntagma, 
le  men  in  front  by  18  deep.  Thia  was  the  unit 
of  evolution,  the  march  bong  made  in  columns 
of  xenagies,  16  in  front.  Sixteen  senagies 
(equal  to  eight  pentecouarchies,  or  four  chili- 
archies,  or  two  teiarchies)  formed  a  small  pha- 
lanx, two  of  which  a  diphalangarchy,  and  four 
a  tetraphalangarchy  or  phalanx  properly  so 
called.  Every  one  of  these  subdivisions  had 
its  corresponding  otficer.  The  diphalangarchy 
of  the  right  wing  was  called  head,  that  of  the 
left  win^  tul,  or  rear.  Whenever  extraordina- 
ry solidity  was  required,  the  left  wing  took 
station  behind  the  right,  fonning  512  men  in 
front  by  S2  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
deploying  the  eight  rear  ranks  on  the  left  of 
the  front  ranks,  the  extent  of  fhmt  conld  be 
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donbled,  and  the  depth  rednoed  to  ei^t.  The 
duUDces  of  ranks  and  files  were  similar  U>  thoao 
of  the  Spartuu,  but  the  close  order  was  lo  com- 
pact that  the  single  Koldier  in  the  middle  of  the 
phalani  coold  not  turn.  Intervals  between 
the  sabdivisions  of  the  phalanx  were  not  al- 
lowed in  battle;  the  whole  formed  one  contin- 
nooB  line,  char^nx  «n  muTaille.  The  phalanx 
waij  formed  bj  Uac«donian  volonteere  excln- 
sivelf ;  though,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
Greeks  also  could  enter  iL  The  soldiers  were 
all  heavjr-armed  hoplitte.  Besides  shield  and 
pike,  thef  carried  a  helmet  and  sword,  although 
the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  latter  weapon 


lam  had  to  meet  the  Roman  legion,  the 
indeed  was  different.  The  whole  phalang^te 
ajrstem,  from  the  earliest  Doric  times  down  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Macedonian  empire^ 
suffered  from  one  great  inconvenience;  it  want- 
ed flezibilit7.  Unieia  on  a  level  and  open 
ptiuQ,  these  long,  deep  lines  could  not  move 
with  order  and  regnlaritj.  Every  obstacle  in 
front  forced  it  to  form  oolmnn,  in  which  ahape 
it  was  not  prepared  to  act  Moreover,  it  had 
no  second  line  or  reserve.  Aa  soon,  therefore, 
as  it  was  met  by  an  armj  formed  in  smaller 
bodies  and  adapted  to  turn  obBtaoles  of  gronnd 
without  breaking  line,  and  disposed  in  several 
lines  seconding  each  other,  the  phalanx  conld 
not  help  going  into  broken  groond,  where  its 
new  opponent  completely  cut  it  np.  Bat  to 
SQch  opponents  as  Alexander  had  at  Arbela, 
his  two  large  phalanxes  most  have  appeared 
invincible.  Besides  this  heavy  infantry  of  the 
line,  Alexander  had  a  guard  of  6,000  hypa^M- 
ta,  still  more  heavily  armed,  with  even  larger 
bucklera  and  longer  pikes.  His  light  infantry 
consisted  of  aTgyratpidet,  with  small  silver- 
plated  ahields,  and  of  nnmeroua  peltosta.  both 
of  which  troops  were  organized  in  semi-pha- 
lanxes of  normally  8,192  men,  being  able  to 
fight  either  in  extended  order  or  in  line,  like 
the  boplitn ;  and  their  phalanx  often  hod  the 
same  sncoees.  The  Macedonian  cavalry  was 
composed  of  yonng  Macedonian  and  Thessalian 
noblemen,  with  the  addition  snbsequently  of  a 
body  of  horsemen  ft^ra  Greece  proper.  They 
were  divided  into  squadrons  iila\  of  which 
the  Macedonian  nobuity  alone  formed  eight. 
They  belonged  to  what  we  shonld  call  heavy 
cavalry ;  they  wore  a  helmet  and  a  cniraas  witii 
onissartA  of  iron  scalea  to  protect  the  leg,  and 
were  armed  with  a  long  sword  and  pike.  The 
horses,  too,  wore  frontlets  of  iron.  This  claas 
of  cavalry,  the  eataphraeti,  received  great  at- 
tention both  from  Philip  and  Alexander ;  Uie 
latter  osed  it  for  his  decisive  manteuvre  at  Ar- 
bel^  when  be  first  beat  and  purened  one  wing 
of  the  Persians,  and  then,  passing  behind  their 
centre,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  other  wing. 
They  charged  in  various  formations :  in  line,  m 
common  rectangnlar  column,  in  rhomboid  or 
wedge-shaped  colomn.  The  light  cavalry  had  no 
defensive  armor;  it  carried  Javelins  and  light 
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short  InnoeB.  There  was  also  a  corps  of  awoha- 
2ii{«  or  mounted  archers.  These  troops  served 
for  ontpoet  duty,  patrols,  reconnoitring,  and  ir- 
regular warfare  generally.  They  were  the  con- 
tingents of  ThraoiBn  and  Illyrian  tribes,  which 
also  famished  some  few  thonsands  of  irregular 
infantry.  A  new  arm  invented  by  Alexander 
olEums  onr  attention  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  been  imitated  in  modem  times-'the  di- 
maeha,  monnted  troopsexpected  to  fight  either 
as  cavalry  or  as  infantry.  The  dragoons  of  the 
16th  and  following  centuries,  as  well  as  the 
light  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  of  our  own 
day,  are  complete  counterparts  to  these  ancient 
dimachte.  We  have  no  exact  information  as 
to  the  success  with  which  the  dimochie  were 
used.  The  foregoing  stetement  describes  the 
composition  of  the  army  with  which  Alexander 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Oxu^  and  the  Sutl^.  As  to  its 
strengtii  at  Arbela,  it  consisted  of  two  large 
phalanxes  of  hopJitie  (say  80,000  men),  two 
semi-phalanxes  of  peltastffl  (16,000),  4,000  cav- 
alry, and  6,000  irregnlar  troops;  in  ait  about 
66,000  men.  At  the  Granicns,  his  force  of  all 
arms  was  S6,000  men^  of  whom  fi,000  were  cav- 
alry.— The  armies  of  the  succeesors  of  Alexan- 
der show  no  improvements  cm  his  formations. 
The  introdnction  of  eiepbanto  was  but  of  short 
duration;  when  terrified  by  fire,  these  animals 
were  more  formidable  to  their  own  troops  than 
to  the  enemy.  The  later  Greek  armies,  under 
the  Achfeon  league,  were  formed  partly  on  the 
Macedonian,  partly  on  the  Roman  system. — Of 
the  Cartha^nian  army  we  know  no  deteile; 
even  the  strength  of  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  passed  the  Alps  is  disputed. — The 
Roman  army  presents  as  with  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  infantry  tactica  invented  during 
tlie  time  when  the  nse  of  gunpowder  was  un- 
known. It  maintuned  the  predominance  of 
heavy  infantry  and  compact  bodies,  but  added 
to  it  mobility  of  the  separate  smaller  bodies,  the 
possibility  of  fighting  in  broken  ground,  the  dis- 
pontion  of  several  unes  one  behind  the  other, 
partly  as  supports  and  reliefs,  partly  as  a  pow- 
erful reserve,  and  finally  a  system  of  traming 
the  single  soldier  which  was  even  more  to  the 
purpose  than  that  of  Sparta.  The  Romans  ac- 
cordingly overthrew  every  armament  opposed 
to  them,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  as  well  as  th« 
Nnmidion  horse.  In  Rome  every  dtizen  from 
his  17th  to  his  46th  or  60tU  year  was  liable  to 
serve,  unless  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  doas,  or 
had  served  in  20  campaigns  on  foot,  or  10  cai»- 
pugns  as  a  horseman.  Generally  the  younger 
men  only  were  selected.  The  drill  of  the  sol- 
dier was  very  severe,  and  calculated  to  develop 
his  bodily  powers  in  every  imopnable  way. 
Running,  jumping,  vaulting,  climbing,  wrest- 
ling, swimming,  first  naked,  then  in  fi^  arma- 
ment, were  largely  practised,  besides  the  regu- 
lar drill  in  the  use  of  the  arms  and  the  various 
movements.  Long  marches  in  heavymarching 
order,  every  soldier  carrying  from  86  to  60  lbs., 
were  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
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The  ase  of  the  intrenchinf;  tools,  (uid  tbe  throw- 
ing up  of  intrenched  camps  in  a  short  time,  also 
formed  port  of  the  militArj  edncation ;  and  not 
only  the  recrait,  but  even  the  legions  of  vet- 
eraOB,  hod  to  nndergo  all  these  exeroiaes  in 
order  to  keep  their  bodies  fresh  and  aapple, 
and  tofemmn  inured  to  fati^e  and  want.  In 
tlie  best  times  of  the  republic  there  were  gen- 
erally two  coDsnlar  armies,  each  consisting  of 
two  legions  and  the  contingents  of  the  alliett  fin 
Infantry  of  equal  strength,  cavalry  doable  tne 
etrengui  of  Uie  Bomana).  The  levy  of  the 
troops  was  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens  at  the  capltol  or  on  the  Camjins  Uar- 
tius;  an  equal  nnmber  of  men  was  taken  from 
every  tribe,  which  was  again  equally  subdivid- 
ed among  the  four  legions,  nntil  the  number 
was  completed.  Very  often  citizens,  freed 
from  service  by  age  or  their  nnraerons  cam- 
paigns, entered  again  as  volunteers.  The  re- 
cruits were  then  sworn  in  and  dismissed  antil 
required.  When  called  in,  the  youngest  and 
poorest  were  taken  for  the  telittt,  the  next  in 
age  and  means  for  the  Aaatati  and  principet, 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  for  the  triarii.  Every 
legion  counted  1,300  velites,  1,900  hastati, 
1,200  principes,  600  triarii,  and  BOO  horaemen 
(knights);  in  all,  4,G00.  The  hast«ti,  prin- 
cipes, and  triarii  were  each  divided  into  ten 
maniputi  or  companies,  and  an  equal  number 
of  velites  attached  to  each.  The  velites  {ro- 
rarii,  aceenii,  ferenlarii)  formed  the  light  in- 
fantry of  the  legion,  and  stood  on  its  wings 
along  with  the  cavalry.  The  hastati  formed 
the  erst,  the  principes  the  second  line ;  they 
were  originally  armed  with  spean.  The  triarii 
formed  Uie  reserve,  and  were  armed. with  the 
^t7uni,  ashort  but  extremely  heavy  and  danger- 
ons  spear,  which  they  threw  into  the  front 
ranlcs  of  the  enemy  immediately  before  enga- 
ging him  sword  in  hand.  Every  manipulus  was 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  having  a  second 
centurion  for  his  lieutenant.  The  centurions 
ranked  through  the  whole  of  tiie  le^on,  from 
tlie  second  centurion  of  the  last  or  tenth  ma- 
nipulus of  t)ie  hastati  to  the  first  centnrion  of 
the  first  manipnlus  of  the  triarii  (primvMpil'ua), 
who,  in  the  absence  of  a  superior  officer,  even 
took  the  command  of  the  whole  legion.  Cora- 
raonlj,  the  primus  pilus  commanded  all  the 
triarii,  the  same  as  the  primna  prinoeps  (first 
centurion  of  first  manipulus  of  principea),  all 
the  principes  and  the  primus  hastatus,  and  all 
the  hastati  of  the  legion.  The  legion  was  com- 
manded in  the  earlier  times  in  turns  hy  its  six 
military  tribunes;  each  of  them  held  the  com- 
mand for  two  months.  After  the  first  civil 
war,  legates  were  placed  as  standing  chiefs  at 
the  head  of  ever^  legion ;  the  tribunes  now  were 
mostly  officers  mtmsted  with  the  staff  or  ad- 
ministrative business.  The  difference  of  arma- 
ment of  the  three  lines  had  disappeared  before 
thctimeof  Marlns.  Tliejiiluro  had  been  given  to 
all  three  lines  of  the  legion;  it  was  now  the  na- 
tional armbf  theRomaa').  Theqnalitatjvedia- 
tinction  between  the  tliree  lines,  as  &r  as  it  was 


based  upon  age  and  length  of  service,  aooa  dis- 
appeared too.  In  the  battle  of  Uetellne  against 
Jugurtha,  there  appeared,  according  to  Sallnst, 
for  the  last  time  nastati,  principes,  and  triaru. 
Harius  now  formed  out  of  the  SO  manipuli  of 
the  legion  10  cohorts,  and  disposed  them  in  two 
lines  of  five  cohorts  each.  At  the  same  time,  the 
normal  strength  of  the  cohort  was  raised  to  600 
men;  the  first  cohort,  under  the  primus  pilns, 
carried  the  legionary  eagle.  The  cavalry  re- 
mained formed  in  tarma  of  80  rank  and  file 
and  three  decurions,  the  first  of  whom  com- 
manded the  turma.  The  armatare  of  the  Ro- 
man infantry  consisted  of  a  shield  of  semi- 
cylindric  shape,  4  feet  by  3|,  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  leather  and  strengthened  with 
iron  fastenings;  in  the  middle  it  had  a  boss 
(umbo)  to  parry  off  spear  thrusts.  The  hdmet 
was  of  brass,  generally  with  a  prolongation  be- 
hind to  Tirotect  the  neck,  and  fastened  on  with 
leather  uands  covered  with  brass  scales.  Tbe 
breastplate,  about  a  foot  square,  was  fastened 
on  a  leather  corslet  with  scaled  straps  pasung 
over  the  shoulder;  for  the  centurions,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  coat  of  mail  covered  with  brass 
scales.  The  right  leg,  exposed  when  advanced 
for  the  Bword  thrust,  was  protected  by  a  brass 
plate.  Besides  the  short  sword,  which  was 
used  for  thrusting  more  than  for  catting,  the 
soldier  carried  the  pilnm,  a  heavy  spear  4^  feet 
wood  with  a  projecting  iron  point  of  1^  foot, 
or  nearly  6  feet  in  all  long,  but  2}  inches  square 
in  the  wood,  and  weighing  about  10  or  11  Ihs. 
When  thrown  at  10  or  IS  paces  distanoo,  it 
often  penetrated  shield  and  breastplate,  and  al- 
most always  threw  down  its  man.  The  velitet^ 
lightly  equipped,  carried  light  short  javelins. 
In  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  when  bar- 
baric auxiliaries  undertook  the  light  service, 
this  class  of  troops  disappeared  entirely.  The 
cavalry  were  provided  with  defenuve  armor 
similar  to  that  of  the  infantry,  a  lance,  and  a 
longer  sword,  fiat  the  Roman  national  cavalrj 
was  not  very  good,  and  preferred  to  fight  dis- 
mounted. In  later  periods  Nnnudian,  Spanish, 
Gallic,  and  German  horsemen  supplanted  it. 
The  tactical  disposition  of  the  troops  admitt«i] 
of  great  mobility.  The  manipuli  were  formed 
at  intervals  eqnal  to  tlieir  extent  of  front;  the 
depth  varied  from  G  or  G  to  10  men.  The  ma- 
nipuli of  the  second  line  were  placed  behind 
the  intervals  of  the  first;  the  tnarii  still  fkir- 
ther  to  the  rear,  but  in  one  unbroken  Use. 
According  to  circumstances,  the  manipuli  of 
each  line  could  close  up  or  form  line  without 
intervals,  or  those  of  the  second  line  conld 
march  up  to  fill  the  intervals  of  the  firvt;  or 
else,  where  greater  depth  was  required,  the 
manipuli  of  the  principes  oloeed  np  each  in  rear 
of  the  corresDonding  manipnlns  of  the  hastati, 
doubling  its  aepth.  When  opposed  to  the  ele- 
phants of  Pyrrhns,  the  three  lines  all  formed 
with  intervals,  each  manipnlns  covering  the 
one  in  its  front,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  an- 
imals to  pass  stTUght  through  the  order  of 
battle.     In  this  formation  the  clumsiness  of  the 
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phalanx  was  in  every  way  Bacceasftillj  over- 
come. The  l^on  coald  move  and  manceavre, 
wttboDt  breaking  its  order  of  battle,  in  grornid 
vhere  the  phalanx  dcrst  not  veature  without 
the  utmost  risk.  One  or  two  manipnli  at  moBt 
would  have  to  ahorten  their  front  to  defile  past 
an  obetacle ;  in  a  few  moments  the  fi'ont  was 
restored.  The  legion  could  cover  the  whole 
of  its  front  by  light  troops,  as  thej  coald  retire, 
OD  the  advance  of  the  hne,  throngh  the  inter- 
rals.  Bat  the  priaoipal  advantage  was  the 
disposition  in  a  plnralitj  of  lines,  broaght  into 
action  saecesiiivel;,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment  With  the  phalanx,  one 
shock  had  to  decide.  No  fresh  troops  were  in 
reserve  to  take  up  the  fight  in  cose  of  a  reverse; 
in  fact,  that  case  was  never  provided  for.  The 
legion  coald  engage  the  enemy  with  its  light 
troops  and  cavalry  on  the  whole  of  bis  front ; 
cuold  oppose  to  the  advance  of  hie  phalanx  its 
first  line  of  bastati,  which  was  not  so  eanly 
beaten,  aa  at  least  six  of  the  ten  manipnli  had 
first  to  be  broken  singij ;  conld  wear  oat  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  the  advance  of  the 
hastati,  and  finally  decide  the  victory  by  the 
triarii.  Thus  the  troops  and  the  progress  of 
the  battle  remained  in  tne  hands  of  uie  general, 
while  the  phalanx,  once  engaged,  was  irretriev- 
ably engaged,  with  all  its  strength,  and  had  to 
see  the  battle  out.  If  the  Roman  general  de- 
tlred  to  break  olF  the  combat,  the  legionary 
oi^anization  permitted  him  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion with  his  reserves,  while  the  troops  engaged 
before  retired  through  the  intervals,  and  took 
Dp  a  pontion  in  their  torn.  Under  all  ciroum- 
atances,  there  was  always  a  portion  of  the 
troops  in  gooi  order,  for  even  if  the  triarii  were 
repulsed,  the  two  first  lines  had  reformed  be- 
hind them.  'When  the  legions  of  Flamininus 
met  Philip's  phalanx  in  the  plains  of  Thesaaly, 
tb^  first  attack  was  at  once  repulsed;  but 
charge  following  charge,  the  Macedonians  got 
tired  and  lost  part  of  their  coropactneas  of  for- 
mation; and  wherever  a  sign  of  disorder  mani- 
fested itself,  there  was  a  Roman  manipnlus  to 
attempt  an  inroad  into  the  clnmsy  mass.  At 
lost,  20  manipuli  attacking  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  phalanx,  tactical  continuity  could  no 
longer  be  maintained ;  the  deep  line  dissolved 
Into  a  swarm  of  fugitives,  and  the  battle  was 
lost.  Against  cavalry,  the  legion  formed  the 
orbU,  a  sort  of  square  with  baggage  in  the  cen- 
tre. On  the  march,  when  sn  attack  was  to  be 
apprehended,  it  formed  the  Ugio  q^adirata,  a 
sort  of  lengthened  column  with  a  wide  front, 
baggage  in  the  centre.  This  was  of  course 
possible  in  the  open  plain  only  where  the  line 
of  march  conld  go  across  the  country. — In 
Ctesar's  time  the  legions  were  mostly  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment  in  Italy.  After  tlie  so- 
laxlL  war,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  with  it  lia- 
Inlity  for  service,  had  been  extended  to  all  Italy. 
The  pay  was  about  equal  to  the  earnings  of  a 
laborer ;  recruits,  therefore,  were  plentiful,  even 
withont  having  recourse  to  the  conscription. 
In  exceptional  cases  only  were  le^nsrecmited 
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In  the  provlnoes ;  thus  Cnsor  had  his  fifth  le- 
gion recruited  in  Roman  Gaol,  bat  afterward 
it  received  the  Roman  naturalization  en  matie. 
The  lemons  were  for  from  having  the  nominal 
streng&  of  4,600  men ;  those  of  CEBsar  were 
seldom  much  above  3,000.  Levies  of  recruits 
were  formed  into  new  legionB(2epuinwttii>nusi), 
rather  than  mixed  with  the  veterans  in  the  old 
legions;  these  new  legions  were  at  first  ex- 
cluded from  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  prin- 
dpally  used  for  guarding  the  camp.  The  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  of  three  muiipuU 
each.  The  names  of  hastali,  principee,  and  tri- 
arii were  muntaincd  as  far  as  necessary  to  de- 
note the  rank  of  officers  according  to  the  sys- 
tem indicated  above;  as  to  the  soldiers,  these 
names  had  lost  all  signifioance.  The  six  centu- 
rions of  the  first  cohort  of  each  legion  were  by 
right  present  at  councils  of  war.  The  centuri- 
ons rose  &om  the  ranks,  and  seldom  attained 
higher  command ;  the  school  for  superior  offi- 
cers was  in  tlie  personal  staff  of  the  general, 
consisting  of  young  men  of  education,  who 
soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  trihuni  militum, 
and  later  on  to  that  of  legati.  The  armament 
of  the  soldier  remained  the  same:  pilum  and 
sword.  Besides  his  accoutrements,  the  soldier 
earned  his  personal  baggage,  weighmg  from 


60  pounds.  The  contnvsnoe  for  carrying 
It  was  so  clumsy  that  the  baggage  had  first  to 
he  deposited  before  the  soldier  was  ready  for 
battle.  The  camp  ntcnsils  of  the  army  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  of 
which  a  legion  required  about  GOO.  Every  le- 
gion had  its  eagle,  and  every  cohort  its  colors. 
for  light  infantry,  Ctesar  drew  from  his  legions 
a  certain  number  of  men  (antetignani}  eqnally 
fit  for  light  service  and  for  close  fight  in  line. 
Besides  these,  he  had  his  provincial  auxiliaries, 
Cretan  archers,  Balearic  slingers,  Gallic  and 
Nnmidian  contingents,  and  German  mercena- 
ries. His  cavalry  consisted  partly  of  Gallic, 
partiy  of  Oermim  troops.  The  Roman  velitea 
and  cavalry  had  disappeared  some  time  before. 
The  staff  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  legati, 
appointed  by  the  senate,  the  lieutenants  of  the 
general,  whom  he  employed  to  command  de- 
tached corps,  or  portions  of  the  order  of  battle. 
Coisar  for  the  first  time  gave  to  every  legion  a 
legate  as  standing  commander.  If  there  were 
not  legates  enough,  the  questor,  loo,  had  tq 
take  the  command  of  a  legion.  He  was  prop- 
erly the  paymaster  of  the  army  and  chief  of 
the  commissariat,  end  was  assisted  in  this  office 
by  numerous  clerks  and  orderlies.  Attached 
to  the  staff  were  the  tribvni  militum,  and  the 
yonng  volunteers  above  mentioned  (amtiib«r~ 
naUi,  ecmitf*  pratorii),  doing  duty  as  ai^u- 
tonts  or  orderly  officers;  but  in  battle  they 
fought  in  line,  the  same  aa  private  soldiers,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  cohon  prasteria,  consisting  of 
the  lictors,  clerks,  servants,  guides  (speeula- 
toret),  and  orderlies  (appaTitorei)  of  the  head- 
quarters. The  generu  nad  a  sort  of  personal 
guard,  conwsting  of  veterans,  who  had  volun- 
tarily  reEnlisted  on  the  call  of  their  former 
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chief.  Thia  troop,  mounted  on  the  march,  bnt 
fighting  on  foot,  was  conndered  the  ^lito  of 
thearmj;  it  oanied  and  guarded  the  ii«xillun>, 
the  iignal  banner  for  the  whole  aimj.  In  bat- 
tle, CEeaar  generall;  fought  in  three  lines,  four 
cohortsper  le^on  in  the  first,  and  three  in  the 
second  and  third  lines  each ;  the  cohorts  of  the 
second  line  dressed  on  the  intervals  of  the  first. 
The  second  line  had  to  relieve  the  first;  the 
third  line  formed  a  general  reserve  for  deiMsive 
manmnvTes  agiunst  the  fi'ont  or  flank  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  parrjing  liis  deoisive  tbmste. 
Wherever  the  encmj  bo  far  outflanked  the  line 
that  its  prolongation  became  necessary,  the 
army  was  disposed  in  two  lines  only.  One 
single  line  {acia  timplex)  was  made  use  of  in 
an  extreme  case  of  need  only,  and  then  withont 
intervals  between  the  cohorts ;  in  tiie  defence 
of  a  camp,  however,  it  was  the  rule,  aa  the  line 
was  stil)  eight  to  ten  deep,  and  coold  form  a 
reserve  from  the  men  who  had  no  room  on  the 
parapet. — AngUHtna  completed  the  work  of 
makug  the  Roman  troops  a  regular  standing 
army.  He  had  2G  legions  distributed  all  over 
the  empire,  of  which  eight  were  on  the  Rhine 
(oon^dered  the  main  strength  of  the  army), 
three  in  Spain,  two  in  Africa,  two  in  Egypt, 
fonr  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  ui  in  the  Dann- 
bi  an  conn  tries.  Italy  was  carrisoned  by  chosen 
troops  recruited  enclasjvely  in  that  country, 
and  forming  the  imperial  guard;  this  consisted 
of  13,  later  on  of  14  cohorts;  and  the  city  of 
Rome  had  also  7  cohorts  of  mnnioipal  guards 
{vigiUi),  formed  originally  fi'om  emanciiiated 
slaves.  Be^des  tliia  regular  army,  the  prov- 
inces had  to  furnish,  as  formerly,  their  light 
aoxiliary  troops,  now  mostly  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  militia  for  garrison  and  police  duty.  On 
menaced  frontiers,  however,  not  only  these 
aaxiliary  troops,  but  foreign  mercenaries  also, 
were  employed  in  aotive  service.  The  number 
of  lemons  increased  under  Trqjan  to  80,  under 
SeptimiuB  Sevcrus  to  33.  The  l^ons,  besides 
thdr  numbers,  had  names,  taken  from  their 
stations  (L.  Oermanwi,  L.  Italiea),  from  em- 
perors (£.  Avguita),  from  goda  (L.  PTimig«~ 
nto,  L.  Apollinaru),  or  conferred  as  bonoruy 
distinctiona  (£,  fidtlU,  L.  pia,  L,  iatiieta). 
The  organization  of  the  legion  underwent  some 
changes.  The  commander  was  now  called 
preffectiu.  The  first  cohort  was  doubled  in 
atrwigth  (cohort  milliaria),  and  the  normal 
strength  of  tlie  legion  raised  to  6,100  infantry 
and  72S  cavalry;  this  was  to  be  the  minimum, 
and  in  osse  of  need  one  or  more  cohortesmil- 
liariffl  were  to  be  added.  The  cohors  milliaria 
was  commanded  by  a  military  tribune,  tbe 
others  by  tribunes  or  prmpotiti;  the  rank 
of  eeriturw  was  tbne  confined  to  subalterns. 
The  admission  of  liberated  or  non-liberated 
slaves,  natives  of  the  provincea,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  into  the  legions,  became  the  mle; 
Roman  citizenship  being  required  for  the  pne- 
lorians  in  Italy  only,  and  even  there  this  was 
abandoned  in  later  times.  The  Roman  nation- 
ality of  the  army  was  tJms  very  soon  drowned 


In  the  Influx  of  barbaric  and  semi-b&rbarie, 
Bomanized  and  non-Romanized  elements;  die 
offloen  alone  maintained  the  Roman  character. 
This  deterioration  of  the  elements  oompodng 
the  army  very  soon  reacted  upon  its  armament 
and  tactics.  The  heavy  Breastplato  and  [^ 
lum  were  thrown  aside ;  the  toilsome  system 
of  drill,  which  had  formed  the  conqnerora  ct 
the  world,  was  neglected ;  camp-followers  and 
luxuries  became  necessary  to  the  army,  and 
the  impedimenta  (train  of  baggage)  increased 
as  strength  and  endorance  deoreosed.  As  had 
l)eeu  the  cose  in  Greece,  the  decline  was  mark- 
ed by  neglect  of  the  heavy  line  infantry,  by  a 
foolieh  fancy  for  all  sorts  of  light  armament, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  barbaric  eqnipments 
andtaotics.  Thnswefindinnnmerahleclaflaiflct- 
tions  of  light  troops  (auxiltatoret,  exetileatoMt, 
jaeulatora,  exeur»atora,praeuTtatoTra,  toutati, 
fanditorei,  balittarii,  tTOffularii),  armed  with 
all  sorts  of  projectiles;  and  wo  are  told  by 
V^^tius  that  the  cavalry  bad  been  improved 
in  imitation  of  the  Goths,  Alans,  and  Bans. 
Finally,  all  distinction  of  equipment  and  arma- 
ment between  Romans  and  barbarians  ceased, 
and  the  Germans,  phyaicslly  and  morally  sa- 

Krior,  marched  over  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
imanized  legions.  The  conquest  of  the  Weat 
by  the  Germans  thus  was  opposed  by  bnt 
small  remnant,  a  dim  tradition  of  the  anciei 
Roman  tactics ;  but  even  this  small  remnai 
was  now  destroyed. — The  whole  of  the  middle 
ages  is  as  barren  a  period  for  the  development 
of  tactics  as  for  that  of  any  other  science.  The 
feudal  system,  though  in  its  very  ori^  a  mil- 
itary organization,  was  essentially  opposed  to 
discipline.  Rebellions  and  seces^ons  of  large 
vassals,  with  their  contingents,  were  of  regular 
occurrence.  The  distribution  of  orders  to  the 
chiefs  turned  generally  into  a  tumultuous  conn- 
oil  of  war,  which  rendered  all  extensive  opera- 
tions impossible,  Wara,  therefore,  were  aadom 
directed  on  decisive  points ;  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  a  single  locality  filled  up  entire 
campaigna.  The  oniy  operations  of  magnitude 
■  '  rthe 

tury)  are  the  expeditions  of  the  German  em- 
perors against  Italy,  and  the  amaades,  the  one 
OS  resulUess  as  the  other. — The  infantry  (tf  the 
middle  ages,  composed  of  the  feudal  retainers 
and  part  of  the  peasantry,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  ptkemen,  and  mostly  contemptible. 
It  was  great  sport  for  the  knights,  covered 
with  iron,  to  ride  singly  into  this  unprotected 
rabble,  and  lay  about  them  with  a  will.  A 
portion  of  tiie  infantry  was  armed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  the  crossbow,  while  in 
England  the  longbow  became  the  national 
weapon  of  the  peasantry.  Thia  longbow  was 
a  very  formidaDle  weapon,  and  secured  the 
auperiority  of  the  Engliah  over  the  French  at 
Ciicy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  Easily  pro- 
tected against  r^n,  which  rendered  the  cross- 
bow unserviceable  at  times,  it  projected  its 
arrow  to  diatanoea  above  200  yards,  <«■  not 
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mach  leas  thftn  the  effeotlTB  nmge  of  the  old 
smooth-bore  musket.  The  arrow  penetrated 
ft  one-inch  board,  and  wonld  even  pass  through 
a  breastplate.  Thus  it  long  muntoined  its  place 
even  against  tho  first  small  Ereanns,  especial- 
ly as  sis  arrows  conld  be  shot  off  whUe  the 
tniuket  of  that  epoch  could  be  loaded  and  fired 
once ;  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  oen- 
torj  Queen  Elizabeth  attempted  to  reintroduce 
the  national  longbow  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It 
was  eepeciallj  efiective  against  cavalry ;  the 
arrows,  even  if  the  armor  of  the  men-at-arms 
was  proof  aguQst  them,  wonaded  or  killed  the 
horses,  and  the  unborBed  knights  were  thereby 
disabled,  and  generally  made  prisoners.  The 
archers  acted  either  in  skirinisning  order  or  in 
line. — Cavalry  was  the  decisive  arm  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  knighta  in  full  armor  formed 
the  first  efleotive  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  charg- 
ing in  regolar  formation,  whidi  we  meet  witn 
in  history;  for  Alexander's  cataphraoti,  thongh 
they  decided  the  day  at  Arbela,  were  so  much 
an  exception  that  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
them  ai^r  that  day.  The  only  progress,  then, 
which  the  middle  ages  bequeathed  to  as,  was 
the  creation  of  a  cavalry,  from  which  onr 
modem  mounted  service  descends.  And  yet, 
what  a  cinmsy  thing  this  cavalry  was,  is  proved 
by  the  one  fact  that  during  the  whole  middle 
ages  the  cavalry  was  the  heavy,  slow-moving 
arm,  while  al!  light  service  and  quick  move- 
ments were  executed  by  infantry.  The  knights, 
however,  did  not  always  fight  in  close  order. 
They  preferred  duels  with  single  oppODents, 
or  spurring  their  horses  into  the  miast  of  the 
hostile  infantry ;  thus  the  mode  of  fighting 
ont  a  battle  was  carried  back  to  the  Homeric 
times.  When  they  did  act  in  close  order,  they 
charged  either  in  line  (one  deep,  the  more 
Ug^uy  armed  esquires  tbrming  the  second  rank) 
i»r  in  deep  column.  Such  a  charge  was  onder- 
s  a  rule,  agdnst  the  knights  (i 


short  distances.  During  the  omsadee,  there- 
fore, and  in  the  wars  with  the  Mongolians  in 
Poland  and  Silesia,  this  immovable  cavalry 
was  constantly  tired  ont,  and  finally  worsted 
br  the  active  hght  horsemen  of  the  East.  In 
the  Anstrian  and  Bni^ndian  wars  against 
Switzerland,  the  men-at-arms,  entangled  in 
difficnit  ground,  had  to  dismoont  and  form  a 
phalanx  even  more  immovable  than  that  of 
Macedon ;  in  monntdn  defiles,  rocks  and 
Btomps  of  trees  were  horled  downnpon  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  phalanx  lost  its 
tactical  order,  and  was  scattered  by  a  resolute 
attack.  Toward  the  14th  centnry  a  kind  of 
lifter  cavalry  was  introduced,  and  a  portion 
of  the  archers  were  mounted  to  facilitate  their 
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the  whole  system  of  war&re,  gunpowder. — 
From  the  Arabs  in  Spain  the  knowledge  of  the 
compontioQ  and  use  of  gunpowder  spread  to 
Trance  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  Arabs 
themselves  had  received  it  from  nations  fur- 
ther east,  who  ag^n  had  it  from  the  original 
inventors,  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century  cannon  were  first  introduced  into 
European  armies — heavy,  unwieldy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  throwing  stone  baits,  and  unfit  for 
anything  but  sieges.  Small  arms,  however,  were 
soon  invented.  Pemgifl  snpplied  itself  in  1884 
wiUi  GOO  hand-guns,  the  barrels  not  more  than 
eight  inches  long ;  they  subsequently  gave  rise 
to  the  manufacture  of  pistols  (so  called  from 
Pistoia  in  Tuscany).  Not  long  afterward  longer 
and  heavier  band-guns  (arquiivta)  were  mana- 
faotured,  corresponding  to  our  present  musket ; 
but,  short  and  heavy  in  the  barrel,  they  had 
bnt  8  restricted  range,  and  the  matchlock  was 
on  almost  absolute  nindrance  to  correct  aim. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  centnry  there 
was  no  military  force  in  western  Europe  with- 
out its  artillery  and  arquebusiers.  Bnt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  arm  on  general  tactics  was 
not  yet  perceptible.  Both  large  and  small 
firearms  took  a  long  time  in  loading,  and  what 
with  their  dumdness  and  costliness,  they  had 
not  superseded  the  crossbow  by  1450. — In  the 
mean  time  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  the  rise  of  cities,  contributed 
to  change  the  composition  of  armies.  The 
larger  vassals  were  either  subdned  by  central 
authority,  as  in  France,  or  had  become  quasi-in- 
dependent sovereigns,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  power  of  the  lesser  nobility  was  broken 
by  the  central  authority  in  conjunction  with 
the  citJes.  The  feudal  armies  no  longer  existed ; 
new  armies  were  formed  from  the  mercenaries 
whom  the  ruin  of  feudalism  had  set  free  to 
serve  those  who  would  pay  them.  Thus,  some- 
thing approaching  standing  armies  arose :  bnt 
these  mercenaries,  men  of  all  nations,  dimonlt 
to  keep  in  order,  and  not  very  regularly  paid, 
committed  great  excesses.  In  France,  King 
Charles  VII.  therefore  formed  a  permanent 
force  frvm  native  elements.  In  144&  he  levied 
16  compapiut  ^ordonnanee  of  600  men  each: 
in  all,  11,000  cavalry,  statdoned  in  the  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  and  paid  with  regularity.    Every 
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divided  into  100  lances; 


consisted  of  one  mon-at-anns,  three  Brchera, 
an  esquire,  and  a  page.  Thus  they  formed  a 
mixture  of  heavy  cavalry  with  mounted  arch- 
ers, the  two  arms  in  battle  acting  of  course 
separately.  In  1448  he  added  16,000  frawt- 
arehert,  under  four  captwns  general,  each  com- 
manding eight  companies  of  GOO  men.  All 
the  ariiers  had  crossbows.  They  were  re- 
craited  and  armed  by  the  parishes,  and  free 
from  all  taxes.  This  may  be  considered  the 
first  standing  army  of  modem  times. — At  the 
close  of  this  first  period  of  modern  tactics,  as 
they  emei^ed  from  mediaeval  confoston,  the 
state  of  things  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  mun  body  of  the  infantry,  consisting  of 
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mercen lines,  was  armed  with  pike  and  sword, 

breastplate  and  helmet.  It  fouffht  in  deep, 
close  masses,  bat,  better  armed  and  drilled  than 
the  feudal  infantry,  it  showed  greater  tenacity 
and  crder  in  combat.  The  standing  levies  and 
the  mercenaries,  soldiers  bj  profesuon,  were 
of  course  superior  to  the  casual  levies  and  dis- 
conneoted  banda  of  feudal  retainers.  Theheavj 
oavalr;  now  found  it  sometimes  necessary  to 
charge  in  close  arraj  against  infantry.  The 
light  infantry  was  still  principally  composed  of 
archers,  hot  the  use  of  the  nand-gun  for  skir- 
mishers gained  ground.  The  cavalry  remained 
as  yet  the  principal  arm— heavy  cavalry,  men- 
at-arms  encased  in  iron,  but  no  longer  com- 
posed in  every  case  of  the  nobility,  and  re- 
duced from  its  former  chivalrous  and  Homeric 
mode  of  Sghting  to  the  more  prosuc  neoes- 
uty  of  charging  in  close  order.  But  the  un- 
wieidiness  of  such  cavalry  was  now  generally 
felt,  and  many  devices  were  planned  to  find  a 
lighter  kind  of  horse.  Mounted  archers,  as 
has  been  stated,  had  in  part  to  supply  this 
want;  in  Italy  and  the  aeighborinK  coaotries 
the  stradioti,  light  cavalry  on  the  Turkish 
plan,  composed  of  Bosnian  and  Albanian  mer- 
cenaries, a  sort  of  bashi-bazonks,  found  ready 
employment,  and  were  much  feared,  especially 
in  pursuits.  Polnud  and  Hungary  had,  be»des 
the  heavy  cavalry  adopted  from  the  Wast,  re- 
tuned  their  own  national  light  cavalry.  The 
artillery  was  in  ita  infancy.  The  heavy  gons 
of  the  time  were  iiLdeed  token  into  the  field, 
but  could  not  leave  their  position  after  it  was 
ODoe  taken  up;  the  powder  was  bad,  the  load- 
ing difficult  and  slow,  and  the  range  of  the 
stone  balls  short — The  close  of  the  IGtb  and 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  are  marked 
by  a  double  progress ;  the  French  improved  the 
artillery,  and  the  Spaniards  gave  a  new  char- 
acter to  the  infantry.  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
made  his  guns  so  far  movable  that  be  could 
not  only  take  them  into  the  field,  but  moke 
them  change  their  fKwtion  daring  battle  and 
follow  the  other  troops  in  their  movements, 
which,  however,  were  not  very  quick.  He 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  field  artillery. 
His  guns,  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages  and 
plentiftJly  horsed,  proved  immensely  superior 
to  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  artillery  of  the  Ital- 
ians drawn  by  bDllocks,  and  did  such  execu- 
tion in  the  deep  colamns  of  the  Italian  infantry, 
that  MachiaveUi  wrote  his  "Art  of  War  "prin- 
cipally in  order  to  propose  formations  by  which 
the  effect  of  such  artillery  on  infantry  could 
be  counteracted.  In  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
Francis  I.  of  France  defeated  the  Swiss  pike- 
men  by  the  efiective  flre  and  the  mobility  of 
this  artillery,  which,  tVom  Hanking  positions, 
enfiladed  the  Swiss  order  of  battle.  But  the 
reign  of  the  pike,  for  infantry,  was  on  the  de- 
cline. Tlie  Spaniards  improved  the  common 
hand-gun  (arquebuse)  and  introduced  it  into 
the  regular  heavy  infantry.  Their  musket 
(haeqvebnCtt)  was  a  heavy,  long-l>arrelled  arm, 
bored  for  two-ounce  bullets,  and  fired  tcom  a 


rest  fonned  by  &  forked  pole.  It  sent  its  bullet 
throng  the  strongest  breastplate,  and  was 
therefore  decisive  against  the  heavy  cavalry, 
which  got  into  disorder  as  soon  as  the  men  he- 
gsn  fiilling.  Ten  or  10  musketeers  were  placed 
with  every  company  of  pikemen,  and  the  efiect 
of  their  fire  at  Pavia  astonished  both  allies  and 
enemies.  Frundsberg  relates  that  in  that  bat- 
tle a  single  shot  from  such  a  musket  would 
bring  down  several  men  and  horses.  From 
that  tnme  dates  the  superionty  of  the  8panidt 
in&ntry,  which  lasted  for  above  lOO  years. — 
The  war  consequent  upas  the  rebellion  of  the 
Netherlands  was  of  great  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  armies.  Both  Spaniards  ond  Cotdh 
improved  all  arms  considerably.  Hitherto,  in 
the  armies  of  mercenaries,  every  man  offering 
for  enlistment  had  to  come  fully  equipped, 
armed,  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of  his 
arms.  But  in  this  long  war,  carried  on  during 
40  years  on  a  small  extent  of  country,  the 
avulable  reomits  of  this  class  suoa  become 
scarce.  The  Dutch  had  to  put  up  with  such 
able-lrodied  volunteers  as  they  could  get,  and 
the  government  was  now  under  the  necessity 
of  seeing  them  drilled.  Maurice  of  Nassoo 
composed  the  first  drill  regulations  of  modem 
times,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
uniform  instruction  of  a  whole  army.  The  in- 
fantry began  ogidii  to  march  iu  step ;  it  gained 
much  in  homogeneity  and  solidity.  It  was  now 
formed  into  smaller  bodies;  the  companies 
hitherto  400  to  600,  were  reduced  to  160  and 
200  men,  10  companies  forming  a  regiment 
The  improved  musket  gained  ground  upon  the 
pike;  one  third  of  the  whole  infantry  consisted 
of  musket«ers,  mixed  in  each  company  with 
the  pikemen.  These  latter,  being  required  for 
hsnd-to-hand  fight  only,  retained  their  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  steel  gauntlets ;  the  musketeer* 
threw  away  all  defensive  armor.  The  farma- 
tJon  was  generally  two  deep  for  the  pikemen, 
and  from  five  to  eight  deep  fur  the  musketeers ; 
aa  soon  as  the  first  rank  had  fired,  it  retired  to 
load  again.  Still  greater  changes  took  place  in 
cavalry,  and  here,  too,  Maurice  of  Nassau  took 
the  lead.  In  the  impossibility  of  forming  a 
heavy  cavalry  of  men-at-arms,  he  organized  a 
hodyoflighthorse  recruited  in  Germany,  armed 
them  with  a  helmet,  cuirass,  hrossarts  for  the 
arms,  steel  gauntlets,  and  long  boots;  and  as 
with  the  lance  they  would  not  have  been  a 
match  for  the  heavy-armed  Spanish  cavalry, 
he  gave  them  a  sword  and  long  pistols.  Tma 
new  class  of  horsemen,  approaching  our  mod- 
em cuirasMers,  soon  proved  superior  to  the  fiv 
less  numerous  and  less  movable  Spanish  men-at- 
arms,  whose  horses  they  shot  down  before  the 
slow  mass  broke  in  upon  them.  Maurice  of 
Nassau  had  his  cuirassiers  drilled  as  well  as  hit 
infantry ;  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  he  could 
venture  to  execute  in  battle  changes  of  front 
and  other  evolutions  with  large  or  small  bodies 
of  them.  Alva,  too,  bad  found  the  necesnty 
of  improving  his  li^t  horse ;  hitherto  they 
had  been  fit  for  skirmishing  and  ungle  combat 
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on]j.  but  under  his  direction  they  soon  learned 
to  ooarge  in  a  bod^,  like  the  Heavy  0070117, 
The  formatdon  of  cavalry  remaned  still  five  to 
eight  deep.  Abont  this  time  Henry  IV.  of 
France  introdnced  a  new  kind  of  mounted  ser- 
vice, the  dragoons,  originally  infantry  mounted 
on  horses  for  quicti er  locomotion  only ;  but  in 
&  very  few  years  after  their  introduction  they 
were  nsed  as  cavalry  as  well,  and  equipped  for 
this  doable  service.  They  had  neither  defen- 
rive  armor  nor  high  boots,  but  a  cavalry  eword, 
and  sometimes  a  lance ;  they  also  carried  the 
infantry  masket,  or  a  shorter  carbine.  These 
troops  did  not,  however,  come  np  to  the  expec- 
tations which  had  led  to  their  formation ;  they 
soon  became  a  portion  of  the  reeolar  cavalry, 
and  ceased  to  fight  as  infantry.  In  artUIery  the 
PTenoh  mainttuned  the  Buperiority  they  had 
gained.  The  prolonge  was  invented  by  them 
aboat  this  time,  and  case  shot  introduced  by 
Henry  IV.  The  Bpaniah  and  Dutch,  too, 
lightened  and  simplified  their  artillery,  but 
(till  it  remained  a  dnmsy  concern,  and  light, 
movable  pieces  of  etfective  calibre  and  range 
were  yet  unknown. — With  the  80  years'  war 
opens  the  period  of  Onstavns  Adolphns,  the 
great  mitittuy  reformer  of  the  lYth  century. 
His  infmtry  r^monts  were  composed  of  two 
thirds  iDDsketeers  and  one  third  pikemen. 
Some  regiments  conriated  of  Tnnsheteers  alone. 
The  muskets  were  so  mncb  lightened  that  the 
rest  for  firing  them  becatne  unnecessary.  He 
abo  introduced  paper  cartridges,  by  which 
loading  was  much  lacUitated.  The  deep  for- 
mation was  done  away  with ;  his  pikemen 
stood  six,  his  musketeers  only  three  deep. 
These  latter  were  drilled  in  firing  by  platoons 
and  ranks.  The  unwieldy  regiments  of  3,000 
or  8,000  men  were  reduced  to  1,800  or  1,400, 
In  eight  companies,  and  two  regiments  formed 
into  a  brigade.  With  this  formation  be  defeat- 
ed  the  deep   masses   of  his  opponents,    often 


pletcly  done  away  with.  The  cuirassiers  lost 
the  brassarts  and  some  other  useless  pieces  of 
defensive  armor ;  they  were  thos  made  con- 
nderably  lighter  and  more  movable.  His 
dragoons  fought  nearly  always  as  cavalry. 
Both  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  were  fonned 
only  three  deep,  and  had  strict  orders  not  to 
lose  time  with  firing,  but  to  charge  at  once 
sword  in  hand.  They  were  divided  into 
squadrons  of  125  men.  The  artillery  was 
improved  hy  the  addition  of  light  guns. 
Tlie  leather  guns  of  Gustavns  Adolphns 
are  celebrated,  but  were  not  long  rettuned. 
They  were  replaced  by  cast-iron  foor-pound- 
ers,  so  light  tnat  they  coold  be  drawn  by  two 
horses;  they  could  be  fired  six  times  while 
a  mnaketeer  fired  tvrice ;  two  of  these  were  at- 
tached to  every  regiment  of  in&iitry.  Thus,  the 
division  of  light  and  heavy  field  artillery  was 
established;  the  light  gnns  accompanied  the 
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infantry,  while  the  heavy  ones  remained  in  re- 
serve, or  took  up  a  position  for  the  whole  of 
the  battle.  The  annies  of  this  time  b^n  to 
show  the  increasing  preponderance  of  infantry 
over  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsio,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphns  had  1S,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry;  Tilly  had  81,000  infantry  and  13,000 
cavalry.  At  LQtzen,  Wallenstein  had  24,000 
infantry  and  16,000  cavalry  in  ITO  sqaadrons. 
The  number  of  guns,  too,  increased  with  the 
introduction  of  light  pieces;  the  Swedes  often 
had  from  G  to  12  guns  for  every  1,000  men; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Uie  Leoh,  Gustavns  Adolphns 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  73  heavy  guns-^During  the  latter 
half  of  the  ITth  and  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century,  pikes  and  all  defensive  armor  for  in- 
fantry were  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
general  introduction  of  the  bayonet  This 
weapon,  invented  in  France  abont  1640,  had  to 
straggle  BO  years  against  the  pike.  The  Ana- 
trians  first  adopted  it  for  all  their  infantry,  the 
Prussians  next ;  the  French  retained  the  pike 
til!  1703,  the  Russians  till  1721.  The  fiint-lock, 
invented  in  France  about  the  same  time  as  the 
bayonet,  was  also  gradually  introduced  before 
the  year  ITOO  into  most  armies.  It  materially 
abridged  the  operation  of  loading,  protected  to 
some  degree  the  powder  in  the  pan  from  rain, 
and  thus  contributed  very  much  to  the  abolition 
of  the  pike.  Yet  firing  was  still  so  alow  that  a 
men  was  not  expected  to  nse  more  than  from  24 
to  86  cartridges  in  a  battle ;  until  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  improved  rcguiations,  better 
drill,  and  fiirther  improvement  In  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  small  arms  (especially  the  iron  ramrod, 
first  introduced  in  Prussia),  enabled  the  soldier 
to  fire  with  coniuderable  rapidity.  This  neces- 
sitated a  still  further  reducdon  of  the  depth  of 
formation,  and  infantry  was  now  formed  only 
four  deep.  A  species  of  6lite  infantry  was  cre- 
ated in  the  companies  of  grenadiers,  ori^nally 
intended  to  throw  hand-grenades  before  coming 
to  dose  quarters,  bnt  soon  reduced  to  fight  with 
the  muBKct  only.  In  some  German  armies 
riflemen  had  been  formed  as  early  as  the  SO 
years'  war ;  the  rifle  itself  hod  been  invented 
at  Leipsic  in  1498.  This  arm  was  now  mixed 
with  the  musket,  the  best  shots  in  each  company 
beiog  armed  with  it;  hut  out  of  Germany  the 
rifle  found  little  favor.  The  Austrians  had 
also  a  sort  of  light  infantry  called  pandouTt — 
Croatian  and  Servian  irregulars  from  the  mili- 
tai7  frontier  against  Turkey,  useful  in  rovitg 
expeditions  and  pursuit,  but,  from  the  tactics 
of  the  day  and  their  absolute  want  of  drill, 
useless  in  battle.  The  French  and  Dntch  cre- 
ated, for  similar  pnrpows,  irregular  infantry 
called  eoTapagniei  francha.  Cavalry,  too,  was 
lightened  iu  all  armies.  There  were  no  longer 
any  men-at-arms;  the  cuiroariers  meintaioed 
the  breastplate  and  helmet  only;  in  France  and 
Sweden  the  breastplate  was  olso  done  away 
with.  The  increasing  efficiency  and  rapidity 
of  infantry  fire  told  very  much  against  cavalry. 
It  was   soon   considered  perfectly  useless  for 
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this  latter  arm  to  charts  infkntry  sword  in 
hand;  and  the  opinion  of  ttie  irreaUtibilitj  of 
a  firing  line  became  so  prevalent  that  cavalry, 
too,  was  taught  to  rel;  more  on  its  carbines 
than  on  the  aword.  Thus,  during  thia  period, 
it  often  oconrred  that  two  lines  of  cavalr; 
msintuned  a  firing  fight  againat  each  other  the 
same  as  If  they  were  infantry ;  tmd  it  was  con- 
sidered very  daring  to  ride  up  to  within  20 
yards  of  the  enemy,  fire  a  volley,  and  charge 
at  a  trot.  Charles  XII.,  however,  adhered  to 
the  rule  of  his  great  predecessor.  His  cavalry 
never  atopped  to  fire ;  it  always  charged,  sword 
in  hand,  against  anything  opposing  it,  cavalry, 
in&ntry,  oatteries,  and  intrench mente,  and 
alvaya  with  success.  The  Freooh,  too,  hroko 
through  the  new  system  and  recommenr«d  re- 
lying on  the  sword  only.  The  depth  of  cavalry 
was  still  further  reduced  from  four  to  throe. 
In  artillery,  the  lightening  of  the  guua,  and  the 
use  of  cartridges  and  caae-ahot,  now  became 
general.  Another  great  change  was  that  of  tiie 
incorporation  of  thia  arm  with  the  army.  Hith- 
erto, though  the  gons  belonged  to  t^e  state, 
the  men  serving  them  were  not  aoldiera,  but 
formed  a  sort  of  guild,  and  artillery  was  con- 
sidered not  an  arm  but  a  handicraft.  The  offi- 
cers had  no  rank  in  the  army,  and  were  con- 
sidered more  related  to  master  tailors  and  car- 
penters than  to  gentlemen.  About  this  time, 
nowever,  artillery  was  made  a  component  part 
of  the  army,  and  divided  into  companies  and  bat- 
talions; the  men  were  converted  into  permanent 
soldiers,  and  the  oiBoora  ranked  with  the  in- 
&Dtry  and  cavalry.  The  centralisation  and  per- 
manence of  the  armed  contingent  upon  thia 
change  paved  the  way  ibr  the  science  of  artil- 
le^,  which  under  the  old  system  could  not  de- 
velop it^f. — The  passage  from  deep  formation 
to  line,  from  the  pike  to  the  musket,  from  the 
supremacy  of  cavalry  to  that  of  infantry,  had 
thus  been  gradually  accomplished  when  Fred- 
erick the  Great  opened  hia  campaigns,  and 
with  them  the  cloaueal  era  of  line  tactics. 
lie  formed  his  infantry  three  deep,  and  got  it 
to  fire  five  times  in  a  minute.  In  nis  very  first 
battle  at  Uollwitz,  this  infantry  deployed  in 
line,  and  repelled  by  its  rapid  fire  all  charges 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  had  just  to- 
tally routed  the  Prua^an  horse ;  after  finiahing 
witii  the  cavalry,  the  Frus^an  infantry  at- 
tacked the  Au^rian  infantry,  defeated  it,  and 
thus  won  the  battle.  Formation  of  squares 
against  cavalry  was  never  attempted  in  great 
battles,  bat  only  when  infentry  on  the  march 
woe  surprised  by  hostile  cavalry.  In  a  battle, 
the  extreme  wings  of  the  infantry  stretched 
round  ea  potence  when  menaced  by  cavalry, 
and  this  was  generally  fouiul  sufficient.  To  op- 
pose the  Austrian  pondours,  Frederick  formed 
similar  irregular  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
bat  never  relied  on  them  in  battle,  where  they 
were  seldom  engaged.  The  slow  advance  of 
the  firing  line  deluded  his  battles.  Cavalry, 
neglected  under  his  predecessor,  was  now 
made  to  undergo  a  complete  revolution.     It 


was  formed  only  two  deep,  and  firing,  except 
on  pursuit,  was  strictly  prohibited.  Horseman- 
ship, con^dered  hitherto  of  minor  importance, 
was  now  cultivated  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. All  evolutions  had  to  be  practised  at  full 
speed,  aud  the  men  were  required  to  remain 
well  closed  up.  By  the  exertions  of  Seydlitz, 
the  cavalry  of  Frederick  was  made  superior  to 
any  other  then  exiatjng  or  ever  existing  before 
it;  and  its  bold  riding  close  order,  dashing 
charge,  and  quick  rallymg  have  never  yet  been 
surpassed.  The  artillery  was  considerably  list- 
ened, so  much  that  some  of  the  heavy-calibred 
Eana  were  not  able  to  stand  full  charges,  and 
ad  therefore  to  tje  abolished  afterwam.  Yet 
the  heavy  artillery  was  still  very  slow  and 
clumsy  in  its  movements,  owing  to  inferior  and 
heavy  carriages  and  imperfect  organization. 
In  battle,  it  took  up  its  position  from  the  first. 


none.  The  light  artillery,  the  regimental 
guns  attached  to  the  infantry,  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  infantry  line,  GO  paces  in  advance 
of  the  intervals  of  the  battalions;  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  infantry,  the  guns  drawled  by 
the  men,  and  opened  fire  with  canister  at  300 
yards.  The  number  of  guns  was  very  lai^fi, 
from  three  to  nx  guns  per  1,000  men.  The  m- 
fantry,  as  well  as  the  cavalry,  were  organized 
in  brigades  and  diviwons;  but  as  there  was 
scarcely  any  manceuvring  after  the  tiattJe  bad 
begun,  and  as  every  battalion  had  to  remain 
in  ita  proper  place  in  the  line,  these  sub- 
divisions had  no  tactical  influence.  With  the 
cavalry,  a  general  of  brigade  might  now  and 
then,  during  a  charge,  have  to  act  upon  hia 
own  responsibility;  but  with  the  infantry  such 
a  case  could  never  occur.  This  line  formation, 
infantry  in  two'  lines  in  the  centre,  cavalry  in 
two  or  three  lines  on  the  winga,  waa  a  con- 
siderable progress  npon  the  deep  formation  of 
former  days.  It  developed  the  fidi  effect  of 
infantry  fire,  as  well  as  of  the  charge  of  caval- 
ry, by  allowing  as  many  men  as  possible  to  act 
simultaiieoaBly;  but  its  very  perfection  in  this 
point  confined  tie  whole  army,  as  it  were,  in 
a  strait  waisteoat  Every  sqaadron,  battalion, 
or  gun  had  its  regulated  place  in  the  order  of 
battle,  which  could  not  be  inverted  or  in  any 
way  disturbed  williout  afitecllng  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole.  On  the  march,  therefore,  every- 
thing hod  to  bo  so  arranged  that  when  the 
army  formed  front  again  for  encampment  or 
battle,  every  subdivision  got  exactly  into  its 
correct  place.  Thus,  any  mansuvres  to  be 
executed  had  to  be  executed  with  the  whole 
army ;  to  detach  a  single  portion  of  it  for  a 
flank  attack,  to  form  a  particular  reserve  for 
the  attack,  with  superior  forces,  of  B  weak 
point,  would  have  been  impracticable  and 
faulty  with  such  slow  troops,  fit  only  to  fight  in 
Une,  and  with  an  order  of  battle  of  such  stiff- 
ness. Then,  the  advance  in  battle  of  such  long 
lines  was  neoeasarily  exeouted  with  conuder- 
able  slowness,  in  order  to  keep  np  the  align- 
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mmt  Tents  followed  the  army  constantlf, 
and  were  pitched  ever;-  night;  the  camp  was 
■lightly  intrenohed.  The  troops  were  fed  from 
magadnes,  the  baking  establishments  accom- 
paoying  the  army  bb  mnch  as  possible.  In 
abort,  the  baggage  and  other  train  of  the  anaj 
were  enormons,  and  hampered  its  movements 
to  a  degree  Qokoown  nowadays.  Yet,  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  military  organization 
of  Frederick  the  Great  was  by  far  the  best  of 
its  day,  and  was  eagerly  adopted  by  oU  other 
European  governments.  The  recruiting  of  the 
forces  was  almost  everywhere  carried  on  by 
TOlnntary  enlistments,  assisted  by  kidnapping; 
and  it  was  onlj  afl«r  very  severe  Iosms  that 
Frederick  had  reconrse  to  forced  levies  from 
his  provinces.— When  the  war  of  the  coalition 
against  the  French  repnblic  l>egan,  the  French 
army  was  disorganized  by  the  loss  of  its  of- 
ficers, and  numbered  less  than  160,000  men. 
The  nnmbers  of  the  enemy  were  far  superior ; 
new  levies  became  necessary,  and  were  made 
to  an  immense  eit«nt,  in  the  shape  of  na- 
tionaf  volnnteers,  of  which  in  1T98  there  mnst 
have  been  at  leaist  SOO  battalions  in  existence. 
These  troopa  were  not  drilled,  nor  was  there 
time  to  drill  them  according  to  the  compli- 
cated system  of  line  tactics,  and  to  the  de- 
cree of  perfection  required  by  morementa  in 
line.  Every  attempt  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
line  was  followed  by  a  signal  defeat,  though 
the  French  had  far  superior  numbers.  A  new 
ejstem  of  tactics  became  necessary.  The 
Americnn  revolution  had  shown  the  advantage 
to  be  iTBJned  with  undisciplined  troops  from  ex- 
tended order  and  skirmishing  fire.  The  French 
adopted  it,  and  supported  the  skirmishers  by 
deep  columns,  in  which  a  little  disorder  was 
less  objectionable  so  long  as  the  mass  remained 
well  together.  In  this  formation  they  launched 
their  saperior  nnmbers  against  the  enemy,  and 
were  generally  successful.  This  new  forma- 
tion and  the  want  of  experience  of  their  troops 
led  them  to  fight  in  broken  ground,  in  villages 
BOd  woods,  where  they  fonnd  shelter  from  die 
enemy's  fire,  and  where  his  line  was  invari' 
ably  disordered ;  their  want  of  tents,  field  bBt- 
teries,  &o.,  compelled  them  to  bivonao  without 
shelter,  and  to  live  npon  what  the  country 
idiforded  them.  Thus  they  gained  a  mobility 
unknown  to  their  enemies,  who  were  en- 
cambered  with  tenta  and  all  sorts  of  baggage. 
When  tJie  revoiotionarr  war  had  produced  in 
Napoleon  the  man  who  reduced  this  new 
mode  of  warfare  to  a  regular  syst«m,  com- 
bined it  with  what  was  still  useful  in  the  old 
system,  and  brought  the  new  method  at  once 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  Frederick 
had  given  to  line  tactics,  then  the  French 
were  almost  invinoible,  until  their  opponents 
had  learned  from  them,  and  organized  their  ar- 
mies upon  the  new  model.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  new  system  are :  the  restoration  of 
the  old  principle  that  every  citizen  is  liable  in 
case  of  need  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
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the  army,  by  oompnlsory  levies  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  from  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants; 
achange  by  which  the  numerical  force  of  armies 
was  at  once  rused  to  threefold  the  average  of 
Frederick's  time,  and  miglit  in  case  of  need  bo 
increased  to  larger  proportions  still.  Then, 
the  discording  of  camp  utensils,  and  of  depen- 
dence for  providons  upon  magazines,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  bivouac  and  of  the  mle 
that  war  feeds  war,  increased  the  celerity  and 
independence  of  an  army  as  much  as  its  numer- 
ical force  was  raised  by  the  rule  of  general 
liability  to  serve.  In  tactical  organization, 
the  principle  of  mixing  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  the  smaller  portions  of  an  army, 
in  corps  and  divisions,  became  the  rule.  Every 
divimon  thus  became  a  complete  army  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  fit  to  act  independently,  and  capa- 
ble of  considerable  resistance  even  against 
superior  numbers.  The  order  of  battle  waa 
now  based  npon  the  culomn;  it  served  as  the 
reservoir,  from  which  sallied  and  to  which 
returned  the  swarms  of  skirmishers ;  as  the 
wedge-like  compact  mass  to  be  launched 
against  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy's  line; 
as  the  form  to  approach  the  enemy  and  then 
to  deploy,  if  the  ground  and  the  state  of  the 
engagement  made  it  desirable  to  oppose  firing 
lines  to  the  enemy.  The  mutual  support  of  the 
three  arms,  developed  to  its  full  extent  by  their 
combination  in  small  bodies,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  forms  of  fighting,  skirmishers, 
line,  and  column,  compose  the  great  toctical 
superiority  of  modem  armies.  Any  kind  of 
ground  thereby  became  fit  for  fighting ;  and 
the  ability  of  rapidly  judging  the  advantagee 
and  disadvantages  of  ground,  and  of  at  once 
disposing  troops  accordingly,  became  one  of  the 
chief  requirements  of  a  captain.  And  not  only 
in  the  commander-in-chief,  bnt  in  tiie  subordi- 
nate officers,  these  qualities,  and  general  apt- 
ness for  independent  command,  were  now  a 
necessity.  Corps,  divisions,  brigades,  and  de- 
tachments were  constantly  placed  in  situations 
where  their  commanders  had  to  act  on  their 
own  reaponMbility ;  the  battlefield  no  longer 
presented  its  long  unbroken  lines  of  infantry 
disposed  in  a  vast  plain  with  cavalry  on  the 
wings;  bnt  the  single  corps  and  diviuons, 
massed  in  columns,  stood  bidden  behind  vil- 
lages, roads,  or  hills,  separated  from  each 
o^er  by  seemingly  large  intervals,  while  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  troops  appeared  actually 
engaged  In  skirmishing  and  firing  artillery  until 
the  deciuve  moment  approached.  Lines  of 
battle  extended  with  the  nnmbers  and  with 
this  formation ;  it  was  not  necessary  actually 
to  fill  up  every  interval  with  a  line  visible  to 
the  enemy,  so  long  as  troops  were  at  hand  to 
come  np  when  required.  Turning  of  flanks 
now  became  generally  a  strategical  operation, 
the  stronger  army  placing  itself  completely  be- 
tween the  weaker  one  and  its  communications, 
so  that  a  ungle  defeat  could  annihilate  an  army 
and  decide  a  campaign.  The  favorite  tactical 
mantenvre  was  the  breaking  through  the  cniy 
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my'B  centre  'with  fresh  troops,  as  eaoa  as  the 
state  of  affairs  showed  that  hia  last  reaerves 
were  eognged.  Reserves,  which  in  Une  tactics 
woold  have  been  ont  of  place  and  woald  have 
detracted  from  the  efGcienc;  of  tlie  arm;  in  the 
decisive  moment,  now  became  the  chief  means 
to  decide  on  action.  The  order  of  buttle,  ex- 
tendtBg  oa  it  did  in  front,  extended  also  in 
depth ;  from  the  skirmish  line  to  the  poaition 
of  the  regervea  the  depth  was  very  often  two 
miles  and  more.  In  abort,  if  the  new  sys- 
tem required  less  drill  and  parade  precieion, 
it  required  far  greater  rapidity,  exertion,  and 
intelligence  from  every  one,  from  the  loweat 
akirmiaher  oa  well  as  the  highest  commander; 
and  every  fresh  improvement  made  nnoe  Napo- 
leon tends  in  that  direction. — The  ohangea  in 
the  matiriel  of  armies  were  but  trifling  daring 
this  period ;  constant  ware  left  little  time  for 
improvemeata  the  introdnction  of  which  re- 
(inirea  time.  Two  very  important  innovations 
took  place  in  the  French  army  ahortly  before 
tbe  revolution.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of 
a  new  mode]  of  mnsket  of  rednced  calibre  and 
windage,  and  with  a  curved  stock  instead  of  the 
straight  one  previonsly  in  nse.  This  weapon, 
more  accurately  worked,  contributed  a  great 
deal  toward  the  anperiority  of  the  French  skir- 
inisherSj  and  remained  the  model  upon  which 
with  trifling  alterations  the  muskets  in  use  in 
all  armies  ap  to  the  introdnction  of  peroasaion 
locks  were  constnioted.  The  second  was  the 
eimplifioation  and  improvement  of  the  orUllery 
by  UribeauvaL  The  French  artillery  under 
Louis  XV,  was  completely  neglected ;  the  guns 
were  of  all  sorts  of  calibres,  the  carriages  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  models  upon  which  they 
were  oonstmoted  not  even  uniform.  Gribean- 
val,  who  had  served  during  the  seven  years' 
war  with  the  Austriana,  and  then  seen  better 
models,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  namber  of 
oalibres,  equalizing  and  improving  the  models, 
and  greatly  simplifying  the  whole  system.  It 
waa  with  his  guns  and  carriages  that  Napoleon 
fought  his  ware.  The  English  artillery,  which 
was  in  the  worst  possible  state  when  the  war 
with  Francebrokeout,  was  gradually  but  slowly 
much  improved;  with  it  originated  the  stock- 
trail  carriage,  which  haa  since  been  adopted 
by  all  continental  armies,  and  the  arrangement 
for  mounting  the  foot  artillerymen  on  the  lim- 
bers and  ammunition  wagona.  Horae  artillery, 
invented  by  Frederick  the  Groat,  was  much 
cultivated  during  Napoleon's  period,  eapecioUy 
by  himself)  and  its  proper  tactica  were  first 
developed.  When  the  war  was  over,  it  was 
found  that  the  British  were  the  moet  efficient 
in  this  arm.  Of  all  large  European  armies, 
the  Austrian  is  the  only  one  which  supplies 
the  place  of  horse  artillery  by  batteries  in 
whicn  the  men  are  mounted  on  wagons  provid- 
ed for  the  purpose. — The  German  armies  still 
kept  up  the  special  class  of  infantry  armed 
with  nfles,  and  the  new  system  of  fighting  in 
extended  order  gave  a  fresh  importance  to  this 
arm.    Jt  was  especially  cultivated  and  in  183S 


taken  up  by  the  French,  who  felt  the  want  (tf 
a  long  range  of  mnsket  for  Algiers,  The  tiraU- 
Uun  de  VtTutennei,  afterward  ehaueun  dpied, 
were  formed,  andbrought  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
without  parallel.  Tbe  adoption  of  this  forma- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  im- 
provements in  email  arma,  and  especially  in 
rifles,  by  which  both  range  and  precision  were 
increased  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  names 
of  Delvigne,  Thouvenot,  and  Mini6  tliereby  be- 
came celebrated.  For  the  whole  infantry,  the 
percussion  lock  was  introduced  between  1880 
and  1S40  inmost  armies:  as  uanal,  the  English 
and  the  Knasians  were  the  last.  In  the  mean 
time,  great  efforts  were  made  in  various  quar- 
ters still  further  to  improve  small  arma,  and  to 
produce  a  musket  of  superior  range  which 
could  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  infantry. 
The  Pruaaiana  introduced  the  needle  gun,  a  rifle 
arm  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  capable  of  vetj 
rapid  firing,  and  having  a  long  range;  the  in- 
vention, originated  in  Belgium,  was  consider- 
ably improved  by  them.  This  gun,  although 
by  no  means  the  best  of  its  clasa  either  for  ac- 
curacy or  range,  simplicity  of  construction  or 
certainty  of  oction,  was  early  adopted  and 
given  to  their  troops;  it  was  used  with  great 
effect  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  and  more 
recently  in  the  remarkable  campaigns  of  the 
Prussians  in  Bohemia  and  France,  Many  mili- 
tary writers  have  ezpreased  the  opinion  that 
the  Prnasiana  owe  their  great  succewes  in  their 
recent  wars  at  least  as  much  to  the  auperiority 
of  their  artillery  and  small  arms  aa  to  any 
other  single  cause.  But  this  is  scarcely  true; 
for  while  they  were  probably  provided  with 
better  arms  than  the  Austrians,  they  were  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  French  in  rifles,  it  b^ng 
generally  conceded  that  the  ZHndnadelg&tBtkr 
or  needle  gun  is  a  leas  efficient  weapon  than 
the  Chassepot.  The  English  were  the  firet  to 
arm  the  whoie  of  their  infantry  with  a  superior 
musket,  viz.,  the  Enfield  rifle,  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  UiniS ;  ita  superiority  was  fiilly 
E roved  in  the  Crimea,  and  saved  them  at  In- 
ermau.  But  the  Americans  have  snrpassed  all 
other  nations  in  the  invention  and  use  of  rifles 
and  carbines.  The  rifled  mnsket  mode  in  the 
government  shops  at  Springfield,  the  8penc^ 
and  Henry  magazine  guns,  and  the  Remington 
carbine  and  rides,  as  well  as  many  others 
which  were  fully  tested  daring  the  civil  war, 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any 
English,  French,  or  German  arms  of  the  same 
class,  and  have  been  adopted  by  many  Euro- 
pean  nations. — In  tactical  arrangementa,  tm 
changes  of  importance  have  ^ken  placo  for 
inihntry  and  cavalry,  if  we  except  the  great 
improvement  of  light  infantry  tacUca  by  the 
French  ehameuTt,  and  the  new  Prussian  syatem 
of  columns  of  companies,  which  latter  forma- 
tion, with  some  variations,  is  now  in  general 
use.  The  formation  in  several  European  armiee 
is  nominally  three  deep,  but  in  practice  all 
nations  have  adopted  the  two-rank  formation 
btroduced  by  tbe  EngEsh  ahorUy  after  the 
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tim«  of  Kapoleon  I.    Ab  to  csTalry,  the  Enro- 


AmerioonB  during  the  civil  war  made  great 
progKBB  in  the  organization  aad  ase  of  cavalry, 
or  more  properly  of  moonted  troops.  The  flrat 
regimeiits  colled  into  service  were  etrictljUgbt 
cavalry,  but  the  improvements  in  carbineB  and 
revolvers  or  repeating  pistols,  combined  with 
the  wooded  nature  of  tlie  country  in  which 
thej  were  compelled  to  operate,  eoon  gave  a 
distinctively  new  character  to  this  arm.  Instead 
of  Aghting  oD  horseback,  using  the  sabre  alone 
or  the  sabre  and  pistol,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  cavalry  regiraeat^  to  tight  generally  on 
foot;  and  in  this  they  not  only  reached  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  bat,  under  Sheridan 
in  the  east  and  Wilson  in  the  west,  exerted 
a  powerful  intlnence  in  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end.  The  mounted  troops  operating  in 
Virginia  were  organized  into  a  separate  body 
from  10,000  to  1G,000  strong,  called  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  while 
thoM  in  Kentncky,  Tennesseo,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  amounting  to  7S  regiments,  and 
reaching  at  the  close  of  the  war  85,000  efB- 
oients,  were  organized  into  one  command,  of- 
ficially known  as  the-  cavalry  corps  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi.  Theae 
immense  masses  of  moanted  troops  were  strong 
enongh  to  act  independently  against  the  com- 
mnnioations  and  depots  of  the  enemy,  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  infantry,  upon  Uie  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  confederBt«  armies.  In  the 
final  campaigns  to  Virginia,  and  especially  at 
ttie  battle  of  Winchester  or  the  Opequsn,  in 
the  destrnction  of  the  railroads  about  Rich- 
mond, particularly  the  South  Side  road,  at  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  in  the  pnrsnit  and  cap- 
tore  of  Lee's  army,  in  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  in  the  pnrsnit  and  dispersion  of 
Hood's  army,  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Selnta,  Columbud,  and  West  Point  (Go.),  in  the 
pnrsnit  and  capture  of  Davis  and  the  confed- 
erate chieftdns,  these  corps  gave  proof  of  their 
extraordinary  merits,  not  only  as  cavalry 
marching  rapidly  and  for  long  distances,  but 
a«  infantry  lighting  steadily  and  with  great 
dash  against  infantry  and  artillery,  assaiUting 
and  carrying  earthworks,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  of  active  war- 
fore.  The  snccess  of  these  corps  was  doubt- 
less greatly  influenced  partly  by  their  com- 
rt  and  independent  organization,  and  partly 
the  efficient  character  of  their  firearms, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  almost 
exclusively  Spencer  carbines  or  rifles,  breech- 
loading  magazine  guns  of  nnrivalled  excel- 
lence at  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  no 
well  directed  attack  made  by  troops  uang  these 
arms  was  ever  known  to  f^  whether  against 
OATalry,  infantry,  or  intrenchmenta.  (See 
Catalbt.) — In  artillery,  considerable  improve- 
ments of  detail  and  simplification  of  calibres, 
and  of  models  for  wheels,  carriages,  &c.,  have 
taken  place  in  every  army.    The  science  of 
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artillery  has  been  greatly  improved.  All  mod- 
em armies  now  use  rifled  cannon  for  field  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  for  siege  purposes.  £leld  guns 
aro  mode  of  steel  and  wrouglit  and  coat  iron, 
and  are  of  varioos  calibres,  all  throwing  steel 
or  iron  halls,  bolts,  or  shells,  mure  or  less 
elongated ;  these  gnns  are  also  adapted  to  the 
use  of  canisters  of  small  shut,  and  have  almost 
entirely  replaced  the  smooth-bored  brnss  guns 
and  howitzers  in  actual  service.  The  Ameri- 
cans, Prnssians,  and  Belgians  have  been  fore- 
most in  making  improvements,  in  artillery. 
(See  AirriLLEBT.)— liie  general  organization 
of  modem  armies  is  very  much  alike.  With 
the  exception  of  the  British  and  American, 
they  are  recruited  by  compnlsory  levy,  based 
either  upon  conscription,  in  which  case  the 
men,  after  serving  their  time,  are  dismissed  for 
life,  or  upon  the  reserve  system,  in  which  the 
time  of  actual  service  is  short,  but  tlie  men 
remain  liable  to  be  called  out  again  for  &  cer- 
tain time  afterward.  France  is  tbe  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  first,  Prussia  of  the  second  . 
system.  Even  in  England,  where  both  line 
and  militia  are  generally  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  the  conscription  (or  ballot)  is  by 
law  established  for  the  militia  should  volunteers 
be  wanting.  In  Switzerland,  no  standing  army 
exists ;  the  whole  force  consists  of  militia  drill- 
ed for  a  short  time  only.  The  enlistment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  is  still  the  rule  in  some 
the  French  still  have  their  foreign 


The  time  of  actual  service  varies  very  much : 
from  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  Swiss,  18 
months  to  i  years  with  the  smaller  German 
states,  and  8  years  with  the  Prnssians,  to  6  or 
6  years  in  France,  12  years  in  England,  and  15 
years  in  Russia.  The  officers  are  recruited  in 
various  ways.  In  most  armies  there  are  now 
no  legal  impedunents  to  advancement  from  the 
ranks,  but  the  practical  impediments  widely 
vary.  In  France  and  Anstria  a  portion  of  the 
officers  mnst  be  taken  from  the  sergeants;  in 
Russia  the  insufficient  number  of  educated  can- 
didates makes  this  a  necessity.  In  Prussia  the 
examination  for  officers'  commissions  in  peace 
is  a  bar  to  unedncatad  men;  in  England  ad- 
vancement front  the  ranks  is  a  rare  exception. 
For  tiie  reminder  of  the  officers  there  are  in 
most  countries  military  schools,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  through  them.  In  military  and  general 
education  toe  Prussian  officers  are  ahead ;  the 
English  and  the  Rassians  stand  lowest  in  both. 
With  the  exceptions  named  above,  the  equip- 
ment and  armament  of  modem  armies  are  now 
everywhere  nearly  the  same.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  great  difierence  in  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  material.  Tn  this  respect 
the  Russians  stand  lowest,  and  the  English  and 
Americans,  where  the  indastrial  advantages  at 
their  command  are  really  made  use  of,  stand 
highest  The  infantry  of  all  armies  is  divided 
into  line  and  light  infontry.    The  first  is  the 
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rule,  and  composes  the  mass  of  all  infaotrr; 
real  light  infaotry  hsa  become  mach  more  pop- 
ular since  the  American  civil  war,  and  the  late 
wars  between  Prowia,  Aastria,  and  France, 
and  the  tendency  in  all  armies  is  to  the  nnmeri- 
cal  increase  of  this  force.  Cavalry  is  divided 
into  heavy  and  light  everywhere  except  in 
America,  where  it  is  all  light.  Oiiirassiers  are 
nlvravs  heavy;  hussars  and  chassears,  always 
light  horse.  Dragoons  and  lancers  are  in  some 
armies  light,  in  others  heavy  cavalry;  and  the 
Rnssions  would  also  be  withont  light  cavalry 
were  it  not  for  the  Cossacks,  The  best  light  cav- 
alry in  Europe  is  nndonhtedly  that  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  the  national  Hun^rian  hussars,  and  Polish 
nhlans.  The  same  division  liolds  good  with 
reference  to  artillery.  Light  artillery  is  still 
subdivided  into  horse  and  foot,  the  first  espe- 
cially intended  to  act  in  company  with  cavalry. 
The  Anstrisns  have  no  horse  artillery;  the 
English  and  French  have  no  proper  foot  artil- 
lery,'the  men  being  carried  on  the  limbers  and 
ammanition  wagons. — The  infantry  is  formed 
into  oompanies,  battalions,  and  regiments.  The 
battalion  is  the  tactical  nnit;  it  is  the  form  In 
which  the  troops  £ght,  save  in  a  few  excep- 
tional cases.  A  battalion  must  not  be  too 
strong  to  be  commanded  by  the  voice  and  eye 
of  its  chie^  nor  too  weak  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  in  battle,  even  after  the  losses 
of  a  campaign.  The  strength,  therefore,  varies 
from  eOO  to  1,400  men ;  800  to  1,000  formsthe 
average.  The  division  of  a  battalion  into  com- 
panies has  for  its  object  the  fixing  of  its  evoln- 
tionary  subdivisions,  the  etfioiency  of  the  men 
in  the  details  of  the  drill,  and  the  more  com- 
modious economical  administration.  The  num- 
ber of  companies  in  a  battalion  varies  as  much 
as  their  strength.  The  English  have  ten  of 
from  90  to  120  men,  the  Bnssians  and  Pmssians 
four  of  350  men,  the  French  and  Anstrions  six 
of  varying  strength.  Battalions  are  formed 
into  regiments,  more  for  administrative  and 
disciplinary  purposes  and  to  insnre  uniformity 
of  drill,  than  for  any  tactical  object;  in  forma- 
tions for  war,  therefore,  the  battalions  of  one 
regiment  are  often  separated.  In  Russia  and 
Aastria  there  are  four,  in  Pnisaia  three,  in 
France  two  service  battalion^  besides  depots, 
to  every  regiment;  in  England,  most  regiments 
are  formed,  in  peace,  of  but  one  battalion. 
Cavalry  is  divided  into  sqnadrons  and  regi- 
ments. The  squadron,  from  100  to  200  men, 
forms  the  tactical  and  administrative  unit;  the 
English  alone  subdivide  the  squadron,  for  ad- 
ministrative parposes,  into  two  troops.  There 
are  from  three  to  ten  service  sqnadrons  to  a 
regiment;  the  British  have  in  peace  bnt  three 
squadrons,  of  about  ISO  horse ;  the  Pmssiana 
four,  of  IBO  horse;  the  French  five,  of  180  to 
200  horse;  the  Austrians  six  or  eight,  of  200 
horse;  the  Russians  six  to  ten,  of  150  to  ITO 
horse.  With  cavalry  the  regiment  is  a  body 
of  tactical  significance,  as  a  regiment  offers 
the  means  to  make  an  independent  charge,  the 
eqaadrons  mntually  supporting  each  other,  and 


is  for  this  purpose  formed  of  snffioient  strength, 
viz.,  between  GOO  and  1,SOO  horse.  The  British 
alone  have  sncb  weak  regiments  that  tbey  are 
obliged  to  pat  four  or  five  of  them  to  one  brig- 
ade; on  tJie  other  hand,  the  Austrian  and 
Rossian  regiments  in  many  cases  are  as  strong 
as  an  average  brigade.  The  French  have  nom- 
inally very  strong  regimeota,  but  have  hither- 
to appeared  in  the  field  in  considerably  reduced 
numbers,  owing  to  their  poverty  io  horses. 
Artillery  is  formed  in  batteries;  the  formation 
in  regiments  or  brigades  in  this  arm  Is  only 
for  peace  purposes,  except  in  America,  where 
it  is  used  exclusively  during  war.  Four  guns  is 
the  least  number  in  a  battery;  the  Anstrians 
have  eight,  and  the  French,  FrusitianE,  English, 
and  Americana  sis  gnns  for  each  battery.  Kifle- 
men  or  other  real  li^t  infantry  are  generally 
organized  in  battalions  and  companies  only,  not 
!n  regiments;  the  nature  of  the  arm  forbids 
its  union  in  large  masses.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  sappers  and  miners,  they  being  be- 
sides hot  a  very  small  portion  of  the  army. 
The  French  alone  make  an  exception  in  this 
letter  cose.  .With  the  ferment  the  formation 
of  most  armies  in  time  of  peace  is  generally 
considered  complete.  The  larger  bodies,  brig- 
ades, divisions,  and  army  corps,  are  mostly 
formed  when  war  breaks  out.  The  Russians 
and  Prussians  alone  have  their  army  fully  or- 
j^snized  and  the  higher  commands  filled  up,  u 
if  for  actual  war.— -In  war,  several  battalions  (» 

Saadrons  are  formed  into  a  brigade,  consisting 
from  fonr  to  eight  battalions  for  in&ntry, 
or  from  six  to  twenty  sqnadrons  for  cavaby. 
With  large  cavalry  cegiments  these  lader  may 
very  well  stand  in  lieu  of  brigade;  bnt  they 
are  very  generally  reduced  to  smaller  strengtti 
by  the  detachments  they  have  to  send  to  th« 
divisions.  Light  and  line  infantry  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  mixed  in  a  brigade,  bnt  not  light  and 
heavy  cavalry.  The  Anstrions  very  generally 
add  a  batteij  to  each  brigade.  A  combination 
of  brigades  forms  the  diviuon.  In  most  armiM 
it  is  composed  of  all  the  three  arms,  say  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  fonr  to  sis  Bquadrona,and 
one  to  three  batteries.  The  French  and  ttus- 
sians  have  no  cavalry  to  their  divisions;  the 
English  form  them  of  infantry  exclusively.  Va' 
less,  therefore,  these  nations  wish  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage,  they  are  obliged  to  attach  cavdry 
and  artillery  respectively  to  the  divisions  when- 
ever the  case  occurs,  which  is  easily  overlooked 
or  often  inconvenient  or  im[K>8sible.  The  pro- 
portion of  divisionary  cavalry,  however.  Is 
everywhere  but  small,  and  therefore  the  re- 
mainder of  this  arm  is  formed  into  cavalry  di- 
vinons  of  two  brigades  each,  for  the  pnrpo«« 
of  reserve  cavalry.  Two  or  three  diviaioia 
sometimes  fonr,  ore  for  larger  armies  formed 
into  an  army  corps.  Such  a  corps  has  evory- 
where  its  own  cavalry  and  artillery,  even  where 
the  divisionshave none;  and  where  the«e  latter 
are  mixed  bodies,  there  is  still  a  reserve  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commander  of  the  corps.    It  has  been  found 
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be«t  in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  cav- 
alry from  the  in&ntty  entirelj,  and  fonu  it  into 
separate  corps  under  separate  cummandBrB. 
Mapoleon  was  the  first  to  attach  cavolr;  to  bU 
other  corps,  and.  not  satisfied  therewith,  he  or- 
ganized the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry  into 
reserve  cavalry  corps  of  two  or  five  diviaiona 
of  cavalry  with  horse  artillery  attached.  The 
Kaamans  have  retained  this  formatioii  of  their 
reserve  cavalry,  and  the  other  armies  are  likely 
to  take  it  up  again  in  a  war  of  importance, 
though  the  effect  obtained  has  never  yet  been 
in  proportion  to  the  unmecse  mass  of  horse- 
men thns  concentrated  on  one  point,  except  in 
America,  as  heretofore  stated. — Such  is  the 
modem  orpmization  of  the  fighting  part  of 
an  army.  But,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  tents, 
magazines,  field  bakeries,  and  bread  wagons, 
there  is  still  a  large  train  of  non-combatants 
and  of  vehicles  necessary  to  insure  the  effl- 
ciencj  of  the  army  in  a  campaign.  To  enable 
the  cominaDdera  of  armies,  army  corps,  and 
divisions  to  conduct,  each  in  his  sphere,  the 
troops  intrusted  to  them,  a  separate  corps  is 
formed  in  every  army  eioept  the  British,  com- 
posed of  officers  ezclasively,  and  called  the 
staff.  The  fanctinns  of  these  officers  are  to  re- 
connoitre and  sketch  the  ground  on  which  the 
army  moves  or  may  move ;  to  assist  in  making 
out  plans  for  operations,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  detail,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  no  confusion 
arises,  no  useless  fatigue  is  inonrred  by  the 
troops.  They  are  therefore  in  highly  important 
positions,  and  ought  to  have  a  moroaghiy  fin- 
ished military  education,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  each  arm  on  the  moroh 
and  in  battle.  They  are  taken  in  all  countries 
fromthemost  able  subjects,  and  carefUly  train- 
ed in  the  highest  military  schools.  The  English 
alone  ima^e  that  any  subaltern  or  field  officer 
■elected  from  the  army  at  large  is  fit  for  such  a 
portion,  and  the  conseqnence  is  that  their  staffs 
are  inferior,  and  the  army  is  incapable  of  any 
but  the  slowest  and  simplest  mantenvres ;  while 
the  commander,  if  at  all  conscientious,  has  to 
do  all  the  staff  work  himself.  A  division  con 
seldom  have  more  than  one  staff  officer  attach- 
ed \  an  army  corps  has  a  staff  of  its  own  under 
the  direction  of  a  superior  or  a  staff  officer ;  and 
an  army  has  a  Ml  staff,  with  several  generals, 
onder  a  chief,  who  in  nrgent  casee  gives  his 
orders  in  the  name  of  the  commander.  The 
chief  of  the  staff  in  the  British  army  has  an 
adjutant  general  and  a  quartermaster  general 
under  his  orders;  in  other  armies  the  adjutant 
general  is  at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  staff;  in 
France  the  chief  of  the  staff  unites  both  capa- 
cities in  himself,  and  has  a  different  departmenl 
for  eacli  under  his  orders.  The  a^utant  gen- 
eral is  the  chief  of  the  pertannel  of  the  army, 
receives  the  reports  of  all  snbordinate  depart- 
ments and  tiodies  of  the  army,  and  arranges  all 
matters  relative  to  discipline,  instruction,  for- 
mation, equipment,  armament,  &C.  All  subor- 
dinates correspond  through  him  with  the  com- 
mapder-in-chief.  If  chief  of  the  staff  at  the 
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same  time,  he  cooperates  with  the  commander 
in  the  formation  and  working  out  of  plana  of 
operation  and  raovementa  for  the  army.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  these  in  European  ar- 
mies is  left  to  the  quartermast«r  general;  the 
details  of  marches,  cantonments,  and  encamp- 
ments are  prepared  by  him.  A  snffident  num- 
ber of  staff  officers  are  attached  to  headquarters 
for  reconnoitring  the  gronnd,  preparing  pro- 
jects as  to  the  defence  or  attack  of  positions, 
£«.  There  are  also  a  oommonder-iu- chief  of 
the  artillery  and  a  superior  enpneer  officer  for 
their  respective  departments,  a  few  deputies  to 
represent  the  chief  of  the  staff  on  porticnlar 
pomts  of  the  battlefield,  and  a  number  of  or- 
derly officers  and  orderlies  to  carry  orders  and 
despatches.  To  the  headquarters  are  further 
attached  the  chief  of  the  commissariat  with  his 
clerks,  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  the  chief  of 
the  medical  department,  and  the  judge  advo- 
cate or  director  of  the  department  of  militarr 
justice.  The  staffs  of  the  army  corps  and  dlvi- 
idons  are  regnlated  on  the  ssme  model,  bnt  with 
greater  simpiicity  and  a  redoced  pertonnel; 
the  staffs  of  brigades  and  regiments  are  still 
less  numerous,  and  the  staff  of  a  battaUon  may 
consist  merely  of  the  commander,  his  ai^utant, 
an  officer  as  paymaster,  a  sergeant  as  clerk, 
and  a  dmmmer  or  buglemau. — To  regulate  and 
keep  up  the  military  force  of  a  rmaX,  nation, 
numerous  establishments  besides  tuose  hitherto 
named  are  required.  There  are  recruiting  and 
remounting  commissioners,  the  latter  often  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  national  es- 
tablishments for  the  breeding  of  horses,  mili- 
tary schools  for  officers  and  non-commissiDned 
officers,  model  luittalions,  souadrons,  and  bat- 
teries, normal  riding  schools,  snd  schools  for 
veterinary  surgeons.  Tliere  ore  in  most  conn- 
tries  national  foanderies  and  manufactories  for 
small  arms  and  gunpowder;  there  are  the  va- 
rious barracks,  arsenals,  stores,  the  fortresses 
with  their  equipments,  and  the  staff  of  officers 
commanding  them  ;  finally,  there  are  the  com- 
missariat and  general  staff  of  the  army,  which, 
for  the  whole  of  tiie  armed  force,  are  even 
more  numerous  and  have  more  extenmve  du- 
ties to  perform  than  the  staff  and  commissariat 
of  a  single  active  army.  The  staff  especially 
has  very  important  duties.  It  is  generally  di- 
vided into  a  uistorical  section  (eoUeetmg  mate- 
rials relative  to  the  history  of  war,  the  forma- 
tion of  armies,  Ac,  post  and  present),  a  topo- 
graphical section  (intmsted  with  the  collection 
of  maps  and  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  country),  a  statistical  section,  &c.  At 
the  head  of  all  these  establishments,  as  well 
as  of  the  army,  stands  the  ministry  of  war,  or- 
ganized differently  in  different  countries,  bnt 
comprising,  as  mnst  appear  from  the  preceding 
observations,  an  immense  variety  of  snt^ects. 
Such  is  the  vast  machinery  devoted  to  recruit- 
ing, remounting,  feeding,  directing,  and  alwajti 
reproducing  a  modem  first-class  army.  The 
masses  brought  ti^ether  correspond  to  snch  an 
organization.    Napoleon's  grand  armj  of  1812, 
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vheu  he  had  200,000  men  in  Spain,  S00,000  io 
France,  Italy,  Gennanf,  and  Poland,  and  in- 
vaded Bussia  vith  450,000  men  and  1,800 
gans,  was  equaliad  in  18T0,  wlien  Prnsaia  pnt 
ahuoat  her  entire  armed  force  in  the  field 

rinst  France,  under  the  immediate  command 
King  Wiltiam,  asaiBted  b;  Gen.  Von  Moitte 
and  an  able  saaemblage  of  army  and  corps 
oomm&ndera.  This  remarkable  campaign,  al- 
tbougli  it  wBB  characterized  bv  no  extraor- 
dinary loss  of  life  either  to  the  French  or  the 
Frus^ona,  raeulted  in  the  capture  or  annihila- 
tion of  the  entire  French  army  and  the  com- 


for  itaelf  the  reputation  of  being  tue  most  per- 
fect ail  tiling  considered,  in  the  world.  Its 
artillery  and  infantry  are  specially  good,  but 
its  cavalry  aeems  to  be  b«bind  the  age. — The 
military  system  of  the  United  States  is  based 
npon  volunteer  armies  raised  as  occasion  de- 
mands. Dnring  the  civil  war,  from  first  to  lost, 
3,800,401  men  (including  refinlistmentfl)  were 
enrolled,  eqnipped,  and  organized  into  armies. 
The  prinoioal  of  these  were  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  uie  army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio ; 
the  last  three  were  finally  united  into  one 
Ronunand,  known  as  tbe  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  troops  constitnUng  these 
armies  were  raised  by  the  varions  loyal  itatea, 
by  regiments,  nnder  proclamation  and  demand 
from  tlie  president  of  the  llnit«d  States,  the 
numbers  being  apportioned  by  the  seoretaiy 
of  war,  through  the  provoet  marshal  general, 
accordhig  to  the  population  of  the  respective 
states.  As  soon  as  the  various  regiments  were 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  nnder  the  complete  control  of  the 
general  government,  and  were  afterward  as- 
signed to  brigades,  divisions,  corps,  and  armies, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  generally  without  regard  to  the  states  &om 
which  they  came.  They  received  their  pay, 
arms,  clothing,  and  subsistence  from  the  United 
States,  though,  with  a  few  exceptjons,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colored  troops,  the  field  and  line  offi- 
cers received  their  commissions  and  promotions 
from  the  governors  of  their  respective  states. 
AU  general  and  general  staff  officers  were  com- 
missioned by  tbe  president,  and  no  officer  after 
having  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  tbe 
United  States  could  be  dismissed  by  the  state 
authorities.  The  requisitions  upon  the  yarious 
states  were  generally  filled  with  a  reasooable 
degree  of  promptitude,  although,  owing  to  the 
great  expansion  of  the  oarrency  due  to  the 
emission  of  paper  money  and  the  great  stimnia- 
tion  of  the  various  industries  of  the  country 
engaged  in  the  production  of  army  supplies, 
the  rates  of  wages  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
before  the  war  ended  it  Iwcame  exceedingly 
difficult  to  raise  volunteers,  except  by  the  pay- 
ment of  bountieB  amounting  in  many  instwices 
to  |1,500  ner  man.  Tbe  use  of  this  system  re- 
sulted in  tne  success  of  the  national  arms,  but 
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at  an  extravagant  cost  in  men,  material,  and 
money.  Immediately  after  tbe  termination  of 
tbe  war  the  volunteer  army,  amoanting  to 
about  1,100,000  men,  was  quietly  and  rapidly 
disbanded,  tiie  various  r^ments  returning  to 
their  respective  states,  and  becoming  at  once 
absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  people,  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  order 
of  society,  or  derangement  of  its  industries. 
The  regular  army,  which  daring  the  war  had 
been  increased  from  about  18,000  men  to  some- 
thing over  50,000,  was  reduced  by  successive 
steps  to  30,000  men.  This  force  is  mainly  used 
for  garrisoning  the  permanent  fortifications, 
and  for  preserving  order  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  west. 

IIMT  WO£IL    See  supplement. 

lEKlOliD,  a  French  family,  several  members 
of  which  are  noted  in  counectjon  with  the  con- 
vent of  Port  Royal  and  the  Jnnsenist  contro- 
versy. I.  liUlM,  bom  in  Paris  in  ICGO,  died 
there,  Dec.  29,  1619.  He  was  an  advocate, 
and  gained  celebrity  by  an  argument  in  1591 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of  Avi$ 
aft  Toi  Louit  XIII,  pour  ftien  riffner,  and 
of  various  other  writings.  He  was  a  Riaman 
Catholic,  although  denounced  by  the  Jesuits  as 
a  HuguenoL  He  was  the  father  of  20  children, 
ten  of  whom  died  young,  and  tbe  others,  four 
sons  and  six  daughters,  became  conneetod  witb 
the  Port  Royal  convent.  IL  Ettart  AnuM 
d'Aidlllf,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris  about  1588,  died  at  Port  Royal,  Sept  27, 
1674.  He  was  ori^nally  an  advocate,  an<llik« 
his  father  distinguished  himself  by  a  plea  for 
the  nniversity  of  Paris  and  against  the  JesnitSL 
At  the  age  of  HB  he  retired  to  a  farm  at^oimnff  | 

the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  where  he  paned 
the  reminder  of  his  life  in  seclusion,  devoting 
his  time  to  theological  subjects,  and  writing 
and  translating.  Among  bis  works  are  tras*- 
lations  of  the  "  Confessions  "  of  Augustine  and  I 

of  Josephus's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  memoin  ' 

of  his  own  life,  Lavisde  JsMut  (a  poem),  and 
VU*  de»  lainU  piret  du  diiert  tt  at  gaelguM 
laintet  (S  vols,  Svo),  which  he  considered  his 
best  work.    IlL  Bnrl,  bishop  of  Angers,  bro-  { 

tber  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1597,  | 

died  at  Angers  about  1692.  He  was  destined 
for  the  bar,  but  on  receiving  from  the  crowo 
the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  entered 
the  church.    He  was  elected  bishop  of  Toul  by  ^ 

the  diocesan  chapter,  but,  some  question  ari^n^  i 

he  refused  to  accept  the  portion.     In  164G  be  ' 

went  to  Rome  to  appease  the  quarrel  between 
the  Barberini  family  and  Pope  Innocent  X. ;  in 
this  he  was  so  successM  that  a  medal  was 
struck  and  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  was  in  1649  made  bishop  | 
of  Angers.  He  became  a  zealous  Jonsenist, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  who  refused 
to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the  papal  bnU  con- 
demning the  ^u^u«(inut  of  Jansenms.  HewBS 
accustomed  to  take  only  five  hours'  sleep,  that 
he  might  gain  time  for  prayer  and  reading  the 
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Bcriptnrea.  lie  left  his  diocoee  only  oo  one 
occanion,  and  that  waa  to  reconcile  tbe  prince 
of  Tarento  to  bis  father,  the  duke  de  la  Tr^ 
mooille.  In  1S52  Angers  revolted,  and  the 
qneen  mother  was  about  to  take  hearv  ven- 
geance, but  waa  prevented  by  Amauld,  who 
in  administering  the  sacrament  said  to  her, 
"Take  the  bodj  of  Him  who  forgave  his  ene- 
mies when  on  the  cross."  He  was  urged  to 
take  one  daj  in  the  week  for  recreation;  bnt 
replied,  "  1  will  do  so  when  joa  find  me  a  day 
waen  I  am  not  a  bishop."  His  Niffoeiatumt 
A  la  c&ur  de  Rome  (5  vols.,  1 748)  contain  man j 
curious  facts  and  anecdotes.  1V>  Aitatoe,  called 
"  the  great  Amanld,"  youngest  son  of  Antoine, 
and  brother  of  the  two  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris,  Feb.  8,  IB12,  died  near  IJ6ge,  Aug.  B, 
leM.  He  studied  for  the  law,  but  was  in- 
duced to  turn  his  attention  to  theology.  In 
1041  he  became  a  priest,  and  waa  made  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1643  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  Sorbonne.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lished bis  famous  work  De  la  frequent*  eom- 
munion,  which  waa  sharply  attoclied  by  the 
Jesuits.  Arnanld  replied  in  his  Thiologie 
morale  de*  Jiiuitee,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  fierce  controversy.    His   op- 

KmentB  endeavored  to  have  him  summoned  to 
ome,  to  avoid  which  he  retired  to  the  con- 
rent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  near  Paris. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  involved  in  the  dis- 
pntee  concerning  Jansehi us  and  his  Avgvttinu*^ 
aeversl  propositions  in  which  had  been  (Aug. 
1, 1641)  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Ar- 
nauld  undertook  to  defend  the  work  of  Jan- 
senina  against  the  papal  bull.  Besides  strictly 
controversial  works,  he  wrot«  at  this  period 
Jfaurs  de  PiglUe  catholiqtte ;  La  correction; 
La  gr&ee ;  La  vSriti  de  la  religion;  De  la 
foi,  de  retpiranee  et  de  la  chariti  ;  and  the 
Manuel  de  Saint  Auguitin  ;  and  translated  his 
IViqumite  eommuniim  into  Latin.  He  also 
nndertook  tlie  spiritual  direction  of  the  nuns 
in  the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  of  which  his  sis- 
ter  Uarie  Jacqueline  was  abbess.  In  connec- 
tion witb  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  others,  he  pre- 
pat*ed  several  elementary  works  on  education. 
"  The  Port  Royal  Grammars  "  bold  their 
place  SB  text  books  for  a  long  time.  In  1649 
the  Jansenist  controversy  broke  out  afi'esh,  and 
the  Augtatin'ut  waa  again  condemned  by  the 
pope.  Id  1665  or  1650  Amanld  funnd  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  Port  Royal  and  seek  a  secret 
place  of  refuge ;  he  waa  at  this  time  expelled 
tram  the  Sorbonne,  and  from  tbe  faculty  of  the- 
ology, 72  doctors  and  many  licentiates  going  out 
with  him.  For  Pascal's  famous  "Provincial 
Letters,"  ogainat  tbe  Jeauita,  Amanld  furnished 
the  materials,  the  wit  and  satire  being  Pascal's. 
In  1668  Amauld  entered  personally  into  the 
contest,  in  his  Cinqve  icritt  enfaveur  det  euret 
A«  Parii  eontre  U*  eaiuitta  reldehh,  which 
was  followed  in  1602  by  La  noutelle  heretie, 
and  in  1669  by  the  first  volume  of  his  Morale 
pratique,  the  last  roiume  of  which  was  not 
pabUsned  until  the  year  of  bis  death.    All 


these  works  were  directed  against  tbe  Jeenits. 
The  peace  of  Clement  IX.  (1S68)  fbr  a  time 
allayed  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Amanld 
contributed  to  this  by  an  eloquent  memorial 
to  the  pontiff.  He  was  presented  to  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  to  Louis  Xi  V.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  urged  him  to  "  employ  his 
golden  pen  in  defence  of  religion."  Arnanld, 
in  conjunction  with  Nicole,  wrote  awork  De 
la  perpetuiti  de  la  foi  de  Viglwe  eatholiqae, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  pojw.  This  work 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  Amanld  and 
the  reformed  minister  Claude.  The  bishop  of 
Paris  procured  from  l/jnis  XIV.  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Amanld,  who  concealed  him-. 
self  for  a  time  in  the  nonee  of  the  dncb- 
ess  de  Longueville;  bnt  in  1S79  he  went  to 
Bruasela,  where  he  was  assured  of  protec- 
tion. Here  in  1661  he  published  his  Apo- 
logie  pour  let  CatAolique*,  a  defence  of  iiis 
old  antagonists  the  Jesuits  against  the  ab- 
surd charges  brought  forward  m  England  by 
Titus  Gates.  In  1689  appeared  an  anonymous 
work,  afterward  shown  to  be  written  by  Ar- 
nanld, directed  against  the  prince  of  Orange, 
William  III.  of  England,  in  which  that  states- 
man was  deaignated  aa  "  a  new  Absalom,  a  new 
Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell."  In  oppoaition 
to  the  viewB  of  his  old  friend  Malebranche, 
Amauld  wrote  in  1688  his  Traiti  dei  vraiea  et 
de»  faumn  idia,  and  in  1686  his  Rifietione 
pkiloeophique*  et  thiologiquee  tvr  le  nouveatt 
tyethnede  la  nature  etde  la  grdee  du  pire  Male- 
hranehe.  He  continued  to  the  last,  even  when 
more  than  80  years  old,  to  carry  on  his  contro- 
versies with  Molebrancbe,  with  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  with  Bayle  and  other  skeptical  philos- 
ophers. Hislaat  work,  .ff«jfeziofutur  r^^o^ifmca 
de*  pridicateurt,  appeared  in  1694.  Hiswrit- 
ingB,8s  named  by  Moriri,  comprise 830  works; 
and  as  originally  published  they  appeared  in 
100  volumes.  They  were  coUected  and  pub- 
lished at  Lausanne  and  Paris  in  46  vols.  4to 
(17Te-'8S).  ¥.lUrieJMqMllMli«<lhH,  abbess 
of  Port  Royal,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1691,diedAug.6, 1661.  Attbeageof  Ushewos 
made  abbess  <^  Port  Royal  dea  Cliampa.  At  17 
she  was  directed  by  the  general  of  tbe  order  of 
St  Bernard  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Manbuisson, 
where  slie  subjected  herself  to  all  the  privations 
imposed  upon  the  sisterhood.  She  became  con- 
vinceil  that  her  election  as  abbess  of  Port  Royal 
was  invalid,  and  resigned,  after  having  secured 
a  provision  that  thereafter  tbe  abbesses  should 
be  chosen  triennially.  Some  years  afterward 
the  pope  chose  her  to  establish  a  new  convent 
which  tbe  duchess  de  Longueville  waa  about 
to  found  in  honor  of  the  holy  sacrament  This 
establishment  not  continuing,  Marie  Jactineline 
returned  to  the  convent  of  Port  Roval,  and 
was  again  elected  abbess,  a  position  which  she 
retained  for  12  years.  Ifacine,  in  his  Ilittoire 
de  Fort  Royal,  attributes  to  her  tbe  authorship 


!r  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1694,  died 
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Feb.  19, 1671.  She  entered  the  convent  when  b 
mere  child,  and  at  the  age  of  15  vae  appointed 
mistress  of  the  noTJces.    She  waa  at  the  head 

of  the  establishment  darins  the  Ave  jeara 
which  her  sister  passed  at  Maubnisaon ;  then 
become  her  coadjutor,  and  was  snbsequentlj 
chosen  abbess,  and  for  27  jeors  govemeKl  Port 
Bo7al,  alternatel;'  with  her  sister,  whom  she 
ssrvived  nine  years.  She  waa  the  anthof  of 
two  books,  Le  ckaplet  tecret  du  Saint  Sacra- 
ment (1003),  which  waa  aapprBsaed  at  Rome, 
bat  without  being  formal! 7  censored,  and 
L'image  de  la  TeligUiue  parfaiU  et  impar/aile 
(1065).  The  Conttitutiontds  Port  Eoyal&realBa 
attributed  to  her.  These  abbesses  were  two  of 
riz  sisters,  all  belonging  to  one  convent,  and  all 
attached  to  the  Jansenist  party.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  said  that  they  were  "  as  pure  as 
angels,  bat  as  proad  as  devils."  Til.  lig^oe, 
nsoaity  designated  b;  her  conventnal  name  il&re 
Ang^Iiqne  de  St.  Jean,  born  in  Paris,  Kov.  24, 
1624,  died  there,  Jon.  29,  1684.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Amaaid  d'Andilly,  and 
nieoe  of  the  four  preceding.  She  was  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Port  Royal  by  her  aunt  Marie 
Jacqaeline.  When  not  qnite  20  years  old  she 
became  a  nun,  and  nine  years  afterward  waa 
chosen  sub-prioress  (rfthe  conv«it.  When  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  Port  Royal  de 
Paris  she  retained  the  same  position.  A  royal 
order  having  been  isaaed  for  breaking  np  the 
institntion,  the  inmates  were  arrested  by  the 
police,  and  dispersed  through  varioos  convents, 
every  endeavor  being  made  to  induce  them  to 
accede  t«  the  formulary  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
From  these  solicitations  An^liqua  was  espe- 
cially eioejited,  because  hor  "  known  obstinacy  " 
made  it  aure  that  she  would  not  agree.  At 
length  the  nuns  were  restored  to  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  bat  wore  for  years  subjected  to 
the  anrveittance  of  the  police,  no  intercourse 
being  permitted  between  them  and  persons 
ontaide  of  the  convent.  In  1669  the  Port 
Royal  society  was  reconstituted,  Ang61ique 
being  again  elected  prioress.  In  I6S8  ahe  was 
choaen  abbess.  But  the  next  year  her  pow- 
erflil  protector,  the  duchess  de  Longaeville, 
died,  and  the  persecution  wsa  renewed,  it  be- 
ing expreT<4ly  ordered  that  no  new  novices 
should  be  admitted.  Ang^liqne  exerted  her- 
self to  stem  the  storm ;  ahe  consoled  the  nnna, 
snd  pat  forth  all  her  influence  with  persons  in 
power.  Iler  efforts  were  nnavuliug,  and  she 
sank  under  a  complication  of  griefa.  She  waa 
learned,  pious,  and  gentle.  She  wrote  several 
books,  the  most  volnable  of  which  ia  Mimoira 
pour  tervir  d  Vkittoire  de  Port  Royal,  el  &  la 
vie  de  la  rirerende  Mire  Marie  Angeliqiui  de 
SainU  Madeleine  Amauld,  r{formatriee  de  ee 
monagtire  (3  vols.,  Dtrecht,  1T42).  She  also 
took  a  considerable  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Neerologie  de  Port  Royal  dee  Champa 
(Amsterdam,  1723),  and  wrote  other  works  in 
defence  of  the  convent. 

iB^AIILT,  Vlient  AdMm,  a  French  anthor, 
l>ora  in  Paris  in  Jaaoary,  1 766,  died  near  Uavre, 
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Sept  16,  1834.  He  became  first  known  to 
fame  by  two  tragedies,  Mariu*  A  Mintaraee  and 
Lucrict.  Alter  the  massacres  of  September, 
1702,  he  went  to  London  and  Brussels,  and  on 
his  retnm  in  17SS  was  arrested,  but  soon  set 
free.  In  1797  Bonaparte  sent  him  on  a  raiawon 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  1T99  he  produced  in 
Paris  a  tragedy,  Let  VinitieTu,  suggested  by 
his  re^dence  at  Venice,  which  was  very  Ur 
vorably  received  by  Napoleon  himseli^  before 
whom  he  delivered  several  lectures  on  that 
city.  He  became  in  the  same  year  member  at 
the  French  academy,  in  1805  vice  preadent 
and  in  180S  principal  secretary  of  the  oonndl 
of  the  university.  All  these  offices  were  taken 
from  him  after  the  emperor's  downfall,  but 
restored  to  bim  daring  the  hundred  days. 
Besides  his  tragedies  he  wrote  a  number  (^ 
miscellaneous  prose  works  and  poems,  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  fables,  and  Vie  politique  et  militair* 
de  Napoleon  (8  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1822),  and 
prepared  with  Jay,  Jouy,  and  De  Korvins 
the  NouvelU  biograpAie  de*  eotUemporaini  (30 
vols,  8vo,  1820-'25). 

IKIiETS.    See  Albabia. 

ABHD,  or  Andt,  Jtluun,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Ballenst^dt,  Anhalt,  Dec.  27,  1665, 
died  at  Celle,  May  11,  1621.  He  was  pastor 
Bucceasively  at  Paderbom  and  Qaedlinbarg,  and 
in  1G99  was  appointed  preacher  t«  the  court  at 
Brunswick.  In  1611  he  waa  presented  by  tlie 
dake  of  Ldneburg  to  the  church  at  Celle,  and 
he  soon  afterward  became  superintendent  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  duchy,  which  office  be 
held  till  his  death.  His  writings  are  marked 
by  great  fervor  of  devotion.  His  principal 
work,  on  "Tme  Christianity,"  which  11  as  been 
translated  Into  almost  all  European  langnagea, 
approaches  so  near  to  mysticism  that  it  was 
staked  during  the  lifetime  of  its  anthor  as 
a  dangerons  and  heretical  production.  The 
fact  that  he  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  while 
himself  in  poverty,  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  ha 
hod  discovered  the  secret  of  making  gold. 

IKMDT,  Enst  HMltz,  a  German  patriot,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  noiversity  of  Bonn, 
bom  at  Schoritz,  on  the  island  of  ROgen,  Dec. 
26,  1769,  died  in  Bonn.  Jan.  29,  1B60.  Ha 
studied  at  Greifswald  and  Jena,  and  after  trav- 
elling over  Europe  waa  appointed  professor  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  soon  pnblished  his  "His- 
tory of  Serfdom  in  Pomerania  and  ROgen," 
which  roused  the  wrath  of  some  members  of 
the  Pomeranian  nobility.  In  1807  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  Oeiet  der  Zeit,  contun- 
mg  bis  attack  against  Napoleon,  for  which  he 
was  expelled  IVom  the  country.  He  then  went 
to  Stockholm,  where,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  languages.  Id 
1810  he  ventured  to  return  to  Greifewald  in 
disguise,  but  on  hearing  of  the  Russian  cam- 
pwgn,  he  proceeded  in  1813  to  St  Peterabui^, 
and  published  pamphlet  after  pamjihlet  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  of  Europe  n^om  its  leth- 
ar^.  Hia  cry  was,  If  Napoleon  is  succeesfhl 
in  Kassia,  Germany  ia  nndone.     Baron  Stein 
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Bjinpsthized  and  acted  with  him.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  hia  book  defining  the  Bhiue  at  a 
German  river,  and  also  his  Btirring  national 
eoDgs,  includii^  Wat  iit  drt  J)eattdien  Vatef- 
landf  In  1618  be  becameprofessor  of  modem 
history  at  Bonn,  bat  bid  liberal  ideas  soon  gftve 
renewed  oSence  at  Potsdam.  He  was  tried 
for  treason,  and  though  no  verdict  ooold  be 
fonnd  against  him,  it  was  30  years  before  the 
king  would  allow  him  to  teach  bistorj  again. 
In  1848  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Frankfort 
parliament ;  but  on  Moj  31,  1849,  he  withdrew 
irom  parliament  with  the  whole  constitntional 
partj,  which  waa  in  favor  of  a  hereditary  em- 
pire. He  returned  to  Bonn,  where,  oonatantly 
employed  in  literary  labor,  he  passed  an  active 
and  happy  old  age,  know  n  and  honored  throngh- 
oat  Oennany,  nnder  the  popular  name  of  "  Fa- 
ther Arndt,"  as  one  of  the  foremost  liberators 
of  the  country  from  foreign  tyranny  and  home 
abuses.  A  monument  in  his  honor  was  placed 
on  a  plateau  near  Bonn,  July  29, 1860,  Bis 
residence  and  garden  have  been  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  city  of  Bonn. 

USE,  HiMus  ligmatlie,  an  English  composer 
of  music,  bom  in  London  in  ITIO,  died  March 
6,  1778.  His  father,  an  upholsterer,  gave  him 
a  good  education  at  Eton,  and  boond  him  ap- 
prentice to  an  attorney,  but  afterward  con- 
sented to  his  following  his  inclination  and 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  musical  compo- 
sition. In  1733  he  set  to  inusio  Addison's 
"  Rosamond  "  and  Fielding's  "  Tom  Thnnib," 
nuder  the  name  of  the  "Opera  of  Operas,"  both 
of  which  were  received  with  much  favor.  The 
former  was  composed  chiefly  for  his  sister, 
afterward  the  celebrated  Mrs,  Gibber.  In  1738 
he  wrote  the  musio  to  Milton's  "  Comua,"  which 
firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  compo- 
ser. During  the  nest  20  years  he  wrote  operas 
for  Drnry  Lane  tJieatre,  oratorios,  and  a  vast 
number  of  songs.  In  1T62  his  most  famous  work, 
"  ArtaxerjeH,"  an  opera  after  the  Italian  style, 
was  produced,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  lyric  stage.  His  otbermost 
Bucceeafulworkswere  the"  Judgment  of  Paris," 
"Eliza,"  "Britannia,"  a  musical  farce  entitled 
"Thomaaand  Sally,"  "TheFiuriea,"  and  "The 
Stratford  Jubilee."  His  oratorios,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  Handel's  works,  were  com- 
parative failures.  As  a  composer  of  songs  Dr. 
Arae  was  unsurpassed  by  any  English  writer 
fflnce  the  time  of  Purcell ;  and  many  of  them, 
SDch  as  "Bole  Britannia,"  and  "The  Soldier 
Tired,"  are  still  popolor.  In  1769  he  received 
from  Oxford  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music. 

IBNHEH,  or  limkelH  (anc.  ArmuKum),  a  city 
of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  80  m.  E. 
by  8.  of  Utrecht;  pop.  in  1871,  88,181,  half 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  mostly  Protes- 
tants. It  was  once  a  strong  fortress,  hot  the 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  prome- 
nades, and  the  fine  situation  has  made  the  ad- 
Joining  pleaanre  grounds  and  villages  favorite 
reaorte  of  distinguished  and  opulent  persona, 
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indnding  many  retired  East  India  merchants. 
The  town  hall  is  called  the  Devil's  House,  from 
the  peculiar  adommenta  of  ita  front.    In  the 

chorch  of  St.  Eusebins  (the  GtooU  Kerh)  arc 
the  tombs  of  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Gelder- 
laud  and  a  fine  mansolenm  of  one  of  the  former, 
Charles  of  EgmonL  The  pulpit  of  tlie  St.  Wal- 
bnrg  Boman  Catholic  church  waa  designed  by 
Cuypers.  There  are  many  other  interesting 
pnblio  buildings,  including  Uie  Bronbeek,  a  hos- 
pital for  East  India  invalid  soldiers,  various  ed- 
ucational and  literary  institutions,  and  a  re- 
nowned mosio  hall  (i(u«M«ieru>»).  The  trade, 
much  increased  by  rMlway  communications, 
consists  in  the  export  of  cereals  and  tobacco, 
and  in  a  large  commission  business  with  Ger- 
many. Carriages,  mirrors,  tnmerj,  and  math- 
ematical and  other  instruments  are  manufac- 
tured. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ar- 
nold! Villa.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  here  in  1586, 
In  1813  it  was  stormed  by  the  Prussians, 

IKNICl,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  or- 
der eompoaita.  The  amiai  monfona  or  leop- 
ard's bane  grows  ii' 


the 


dis- 


tricts of  tbe  norlli 
and  middle  of  En- 
rope,  blossoming  in 
June  and  July,  Ita 
flowers,  leaves,  and 
root  are  employed 
in  medicine,  but  the 
flowers  are  usually 
preferred.  A  tinc- 
ture and  extract  are 
prepared  from  the 
flowers,  and  a  tinc- 
ture triom  the  root. 
An  infusion  may  tw 
nsed.  Arnica  oon- 
tolns  a  volatile  oil.  • 
bitter  extractive,  and 
resin,  the  first  being 
probably  the  active  Amicm  mmtaitt. 

constituent.      When 

token  internally  arnica  produces  increased 
rapidity  of  the  pnlse,  headache,  dizziness,  and 
8pasm(>iic  twitehing«  of  the  muscles,  with  oc- 
casional vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  Externally  it 
is  a  slight  irritant.  It  has  been  used,  more  in 
Germany  than  in  this  conntry,  in  low  forma  of 
fever  and  nervous  diseases.  It  is  largely  used 
as  a  remedy  for  sprains  and  bmises. 

IBNIM,  or  irahelH,  JekaiB  Geerg,  a  Oermes 
soldier,  bom  at  Boitzenbu^in  1G81,  died  in 
Dresden,  April  18,  IMI.  He  fought  under 
Gustavns  Adolphns  against  Russia,  and  in  the 
Polish  service  against  the  Turks,  and  was  a 
favorite  officer  of  Wallenstein,  who  made  him 
field  marshal.  In  1631  ha  jomed  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  commanded  the  Saxon  troops  at 
Brdtenfeld,  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague, 
and  was  victorious  at  Nimburg,  in  1632  re- 
turned to  Saxony,  then  fought  in  Brandenburg 
and  SiWa,  and  in  1634  defeated  the  imiieriol- 
iats  at  LiegnitK.    In  the  following  year  he  left 
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tbe  service,  anil  in  1937  was  arrfflted  by  tbe 
Swedes  on  itccoant  of  »n  alleged  former  Becret 
iiDderstandiDg  with  Wallenatein.  In  NoTem- 
ber,  1638,  he  etcaped  from  Stockholm  to  Ham- 
burg, and  msed  at  his  own  expense  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  imperial  and  Saion  authori- 
ties an  army  of  16,000  men  against  Sweden. 

lUni^Htvi  TM.    See  snpptemeat. 

iSinii,  Kari  Otto  Udwlg  TM,  a  German  an- 
thor,  born  in  Berlin,  Ang.  1,  1779,  died  there, 
Feb.  9,  1861.  Hia  books  of  travel  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Kasaio,  and  tbe  Eaat  (Berlin,  6 
voh.,  18S8-'50)  are  mnch  valued. 

lUOM,  L  UdwlK  Icbla  (JMtlilH)  tm,  a 
German  poet,  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  "ro- 
mantio  scnool "  in  German  iiteratmre,  born  in 
Beriin,  Jan.  2S,  1781,  died  at  his  estate  Wie- 
peradorf,  near  Dahme,  Jan.  21,  1881.  He  de- 
voted himself  in  bis  yonth  to  scientific  stndies, 
bnt  even  in  these  his  researches  were  of  a 
fantastio  nature,  and  showed  tbe  tendency  of 
bis  mind,  whiah  aoon  exhibited  much  of  ita 
aingulai'  ori^nality  in  the  earliest  of  his  liter- 
ary works,  AHeft  Offenbamngen  (GOttingen, 
1804).  Soon  after  the  publicatJon  of  this  book 
be  travelled  in  Germany,  studying  the  habits 
of  the  common  people,  and  tracing  to  their 
aoarces  the  cnrrent  folk  songs  and  legends. 
Of  tbe  almost  forgotten  beautJes  fonnd  among 
these  popular  ballads  and  tales  he  made  ex- 
cellent Qse  in  several  of  bis  works  which  ap- 
peared soon  after — the  principal  portions  of 
Be*  Ehaien  Wunderhom,  (8  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
ie06-'8;  2d  ed.,  1819);  WiatergarUTi,  eine 
Sammlung  von  JfocelUn  (Berlin,  1809) ;  Ar- 
muth,  Seiehthvm,  Sehuld  und  Summ  der 
GrMn  Boloret  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1810) ;  Halh 
una  JerviaUm,  Studententpiel  vnd  Pilger- 
a5«nf<iMr  (Heidelberg,  1811);  and  tbe  Sehan- 
lahne  (Berlin,  IBIS).  In  1811  he  married 
Elisabeth  Brentano,  afterward  celebrated  as 
Bettins  von  Arnim.  During  the  years  of  Na- 
poleon's rnle  in  Germany,  Von  Amiin  was 
among  the  patriots  who  strove  most  energeti- 
cally to  arouse  his  conntrymen  against  the 
conqueror's  deapotism.  The  years  of  the  war 
brongbt  financial  trouble  npon  him,  and  he 
wrote  bnt  little  for  a  considerable  time.  Tiiat 
difflonlty  over,  be  again  appeared  in  literature 
and  published  several  works,  of  which  Di» 
Kranenvi/leht«r,  o(Ur  BertholiCi  ertlet  and  tmei- 
ttt  Leben^  was  the  chief.  His  complete  works 
were  pabliahed  by  Orimm,  in  19  volumes  (Ber- 
lin, 1839-'4e).  IL  Htaaketk  TM,  best  known 
as  Bbttina,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  sister 
of  the  poet  Clemens  Brentano,  bom  in  Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main,  April  4,  178B,  died  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  SO,  18G9.  Her  education  was  little  guided 
by  her  ftiends,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  con- 
ventional rules  probably  exaggerated  the  ec- 
centricities whicn  she  began  at  an  early  age  to 
display.  A  part  of  her  youth  was  spent  in  a 
convent,  a  part  in  Offenbach  and  Harburg,  bnt 
Frankfort  was  her  favorite  home.  She  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  oanoness,  Frftulein  GOnde- 
Tode^  who  exerted  over  her  naturally  fantastic 
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habite  of  thought  a  most  unhealthy  inflnenoe ; 

the  two  friends  acknowledged  only  a  singoJariy 
fanciful  worship  of  nature,   and  natural  im- 

Enlsea,  laws,  and  methods  of  life;  a  dreamy 
rooding  over  this  and  the  "  tyranny  "  of  con- 
ventionalities soon  grew  into  almost  a  mental 
disease.  Frftulein  G&nderode  committed  sui- 
cide on  account  of  an  unhappy  pss»on  for  the 
philologist  Creuzer,  and  this  event  still  further 
affected  Bettina's  morbid  current  of  thought 
Soon  after  her  friend's  death  she  ent«red  into 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  for  whom  she 
contracted  a  fantastic  love.  The  poet,  now 
nearly  60  years  of  age,  treat«d  this  as  a  child's 
whim,  and,  without  encouraging,  still  did  not 
repel  it,  though  he  in  no  way  returned  her 
feeling.  The  outgrowth  of  their  singular  cor- 
respondence was  Bettina  von  Amim's  book 
Qotthe't  Bri^f^eehtel  mit  einem  Kind*  (3 -roia., 
Berlin,  1836),  a  record  since  proved  to  be  so 
fail  of  falsification  B,  distortions,  and  afiectationa 
as  to  be  worth  little  save  as  a  record  of  ita  au- 
thor's egotism  and  eccentricity.  (See  Lewea'a 
"  Life  of  Goethe.")  She  herself  translated  tlie 
work  into  English.  After  her  marriage  to 
Achim  von  Arnim  in  1811.  she  lived  in  Ber- 
lin, where  her  mind  took  a  healthier  tone  from 
her  active  charity  and  from  tbe  absence  of 
her  former  surroundings.  In  1840  portions  of 
her  correspondence  with  her  old  friend  the  can- 
oneis  were  published  under  the  title  Dit  6an- 
d»Tode  (partly  translated  into  English  by  Mar* 
garet  Fuller).  Herhousewosa  well  known  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  famous  literary  charactera 
of  the  day,  among  whom  she  was  known  only 
as  "Bettina"  even  in  her  old  age.  Her  note- 
worthy works  besides  those  mentioned  above 
were:  BU*  Bueh  gehdrt  dem  Kdnige  (3  vols., 
Berlin,  1848);  Ilivt  Pamphiliiu  vnd  die  Anir- 
broiia  (2  vols.,  1848) ;  OMpr&ehtmit  BAmim^K 
nsSS).  In  analyzing  Bettina's  character,  it  is 
oifBcult  to  determine  how  much  of  her  eccen- 
tricity is  attributable  to  her  actual  peculiarities, 
and  how  much  to  a  morbid  egotism  and  affec- 
tation, largely  infiuenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  uoseClfed  and  disorganized  time  in  which 
she  lived,  ill.  GIsela  Tta,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  wife  of  Hermann  Grimm,  has  be- 
come known  as  a  writer  by  her  Bramatitche 
Werke,  published  two  years  before  her  mother's 
death  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1857). 

AKIO,  a  river  of  Tnsceny,  rises  on  tbe  S. 
slope  of  Monto  Falterona  in  tbe  Apennines 
6  m.  N.  of  Prato  Yecchio,  Sows  S.  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Arezzo,  where  it  ia  joined 
by  the  Chianaasa  and  the  Chiana,  thenoe 
N.  W.  to  Pontassieve,  where  it  receives  the 
Sieve,  thence  follows  a  westerly  course  through 
Florence  and  Pisa  to  7  m.  below  the  latter 
city,  where  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
throngh  a  channel  cot  for  it  in  1603 ;  length 
160  m.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  from 
the  sea  to  Florence,  but  further  is  liable  to  be 
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thnngh  which  the  Amo  flows  between  Flor- 
ence And  Pus  is  the  Ter;  garden  of  Italj,  and 
is  famoos  for  its  beantjr. 

iUIWltIS,  an  African  rhetorician,  bom  in 
Sicca  Yeneria  (sapposed  to  ha  the  Tnniaian 
Keff),  on  the  eastern  border  of  Numidia, 
flooriahed  at  the  beKinniug  of  the  4th  oen- 
tnr7.  He  was  a  vident  opponent  of  Ghris- 
tianitj,  which  had  been  introdnced  into  Na- 
midia  as  earlj  as  250,  nntil,  tradition  bstb, 
he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  embrace  the 
new  religion.  There  ii,  however,  reason  to 
ascribe  bis  conversion  to  a  rational  investiga- 
tion of  the  goapela.  On  his  conversion  he  ap- 
plied to  the  bishop  of  Sicca  for  admission  to 
the  chnrch.  The  bishop  desired  some  proof 
of  the  sinoerit7  of  a  man  who  had  been  eo  zeal- 
oas  a  defender  of  paganism.  Antobius  there- 
fore wrote  the  famous  treatise  entitled  Adver- 
tut  Qente*,  in  which  he  gives  proof  of  his  zeal 
for  Christianity  bj  exposing  the  fallacies  of  his 
former  faith.  The  Advertut  Oentei  inclines  to 
Gnosticism  and  Dnalism,  in  the  conclusion  that, 
since  the  Supreme  Being  would  not  have  cre- 
ated so  imperfect  a  work  as  the  human  soul, 
it  must  have  been  created  by  some  inferior  l)e- 
ing  in  his  image.  Amobios  tanght  that  immor- 
ta]it7  was  not  an  attribute  of  the  aoul,  but 
could  only  be  acquired  by  effort  to  conquer 
«vil  and  rise  to  the  supremacy  of  good. 

ABIIOLP,  Beaedct,  an  officer  in  the  American 
revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Norwich,  Comi., 
Jan.  8,  1740,  died  in  l.ondon,  June  14,  1801. 
He  was  trained  to  mercantile  pursnitii,  bnt, 
being  of  a  restless  and  reckless  dispoddon,  was 
.  invariably  nnsoccessfnl  in  trade,  lie  showed, 
however,  considerable  aptitude  for  military 
life,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  rev- 
olution was  the  capt^n  of  a  company  of  Con- 
neeticnt  militia  known  as  the  "governor's 
guards.''  At  the  bead  of  this  command  he  re- 
pfured  to  Cambridge,  Uass.,  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel. 
He  cooperated  with  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champbin,  and  in  the  latter  port  of  1TT6  was 
app<Hnt«d,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Bicbard 
Montgomery,  to  the  command  of  on  expedition 
against  Canada,  whence  with  Montgomery  he 
made  (Dec.  81)  a  gallant  but  nnsnccessfid  aa- 
MHilt  upon  Qaebec,  receiving  a  severe  wound 
In  the  leg.  For  these  services  he  was  rewarded 
by  congress  with  the  commisMon  of  a  brigadier 
general.  He  remuned  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier during  the  ensuing  spring  and  snmmer, 
and,  having  organized  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham- 

flain,  fonght  a  desperate  battle  on  Oct.  11, 
TT6,  with  a  greatly  saperior  British  force,  in 
which  he  was  worsted.  On  the  succeeding 
day  he  ran  his  vessels  on  shore  and  fired  them, 
and  then  retired  nnmolested  to  Ticonderoga. 
Kotwithstanding  these  exploita,  he  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  Sve  m^or  generals  who  soon 
after  were  appointed  by  congress.  A  letter 
from  Washington  soothed  his  wounded  vanity, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  li^ustice  of 
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congress  in  this  Instance  first  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  idea  of  betraying  his  country.  Re- 
ceiving permiiiston  to  visit  Philadelphia,  where 
congress  was  then  sitting,  he  took  part  near 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  an  encounter  with  a  m- 
perior  body  of  British  troops,  and  agwn  dis- 
tingaished  himself  by  coolness  and  audacity 
in  the  presence  of  extreme  danger.  Congress 
finally  commissioned  him  a  m^or  general,  bnt 
still  left  him  below  the  five  others  recently 
appointed,  which  only  intenufied  his  feelings 
of  resentment.  In  the  snmmer  of  1777  he 
joined  the  northern  army  under  Gates,  and  by 
a  brilliant  movement  relieved  Fort  Stanwix, 
on  the  Mohawk,  besi^ed  by  a  large  force  of 
British  and  Indians.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
jealousy  of  Gates  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  first  battle  of  B emus  Heights,  bat  in  the 
second  battle,  Oct.  7,  he  entered  the  field  with- 
out permission,  led  the  last  desperate  charge 
agunst  the  Hessian  encampment,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  leg  as  he  rode  into  the 
sallyporL  Having  partially  recovered  from  hia 
wound,  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1773,  to  the 
command  of  Philadelphia,  then  recently  evao- 
nated  by  the  enemy.  During  the  nine  months 
that  he  occupied  this  position  he  governed 
with  a  high  hand,  and  the  conncil  of  Penn- 
sylvania preferred  charges  of  misconduct,  for 
which  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
in  January,  17S0,  was  sentenced  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  per- 
formed the  unwelcome  duty  in  as  lenient  a 
spirit  as  poesible.  Although  in  presenting  his 
case  to  the  court  he  had  announced  in  exalted 
terms  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause,  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  for  many 
months  previous  he  had  been  in  secret  and 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
His  marriage  while  in  Philadelphia  with  Uisa 
Bhippen,  a  lady  of  strong  tory  predileotioDa, 
alao  predisposed  him  to  look  favorably  npon 
any  scheme  of  betrayal  of  his  oonntry.  In  thia 
frame  of  mind  be  solicited  and  received  the 
command  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  alleging 
that  his  wounds  still  precluded  him  frmn 
active  service  in  the  field.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  on  Aug.  8,  1780,  and  estab- 
lished  his  head<^uartere  at  a  bouse  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  which  hod  formeriy  belonged  to 
Col.  Beverley  Robinson  of  Virginia,  a  tory.  He 
hod  now  been  nearly  IS  months  in  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  at  New  York,  and 
his  immediate  object  was  the  surrender  to  him 
of  West  Point,  then  conridered  the  key  of 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  sonth- 
em  states.  The  correspondence  was  conducted 
on  the  part  of  Clinton  by  his  o^ntant  general, 
Mtyor  Andrfi,  who  nsed  the  pseudonyme  of 
"John  Anderson,"  while  Arnold  ngned  him- 
self "Oustavua."  In  September,  1780,  the  plot 
being  ripe,  Arnold  requested  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Andrfi  at  headquarters  to  settle  the 
final  details.  On  the  18th,  the  very  day  when 
should    have    taken  place,  the 
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amvftl  of  Washington  and  his  eatte  at  Ver- 

planck'B  Point,  od  hia  waj  to  Hartford  to  meat 
the  French  admiral  Rocbornbean,  greatij  eat' 
borrasaed  Arnold ;  bat  with  charaoteriBtio  an- 
dacit;  he  showed  him  a  portion  of  the  treason- 
able correspondeooe  having  reference  to  the 
proposed  conference,  bnt  which  was  so  artfally 
worded  as  to  disarm  anspicion.  Washington 
strongly  advised  Arnold  to  hold  no  meeting 
with  persoDB  coming  ftom  within  the  enemj'a 
lines,  as  sach  an  act,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  coart  martial,  might  ii^ure  him  in 
pnbiio  estimation.  On  the  night  of  the  Slst 
the  meetiiur  with  Andrfi,  who  had  disembarked 
from  the  British  fVigate  Vnltnre,  final!/  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  Clove  moostain,  a  few 
miles  below  Btonj  Point.  It  was  continaed  in- 
to the  morning  of  the  2Sd,  wbeu,  having  given 
Andr6  a  safe-conduot  to  pass  tiim  tnrongh 
the  American  lines,  and  six  pu)er8  dis- 
closing the  plans  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
and  toe  strength  of  the  garrison,  Arnold  re- 
turned to  his  headqoartera.  The  Vnltnre  hav- 
ing meanwhile  dropped  down  stream  in  con- 
saqnence  of  a  fire  from  the  American  batteries, 
AndrS  was  obliged  to  retam  to  New  York 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hndson,  and  on 
the  23d  was  captured  near  Tarrjtown.  The 
papers  fonnd  on   his  person  were  at  once  de- 

J patched  to  Washington  at  Hartford ;  but  Goi. 
ameaon,  the  officer  in  whose  charge  he  was 
placed,  committed  the  error  of  informing  Ar- 
nold of  the  oircamstance.  After  a  harried 
Earting  with  his  wife,  Arnold  was  rowed  in 
is  bwga  to  the  Volture,  where  he  then  basely 
delivered  the  oarsmen  to  the  enemj ;  bnt  Bir 
Henry  Clinton  at  onee  ordered  them  to  be 
released.  On  the  some  day  the  papers  foimd 
on  Andre's  person  were  examined  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  whole  treasonable  scheme  was 
exposed,  joat  in  time  probably  to  defeat  the 
moat  formidable  plan  ever  organized  to  crash 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.  Arnold  was 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  a  commission  as 
m^or  general  in  the  British  army,  and  took 
part  in  several  marauding  eipoditions  into 
Connecticat  and  Virginia.  After  the  surrender 
of  Oomwallia  he  went  to  England  and  received 
a  oonsiderabie  snra  in  money  from  the  British 
government.  His  subsequent  life  was  neither 
prosperous  nor  happy.  He  waa  ahnnned  by 
men  of  honor  and  repeatedly  inanlted.  After 
several  nnanooessfiit  attempts  to  engage  in  bosi- 
neas  in  Britiah  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
he  sank  into  ntter  obscarity. — Jaaei  Sekertgan, 
Koond  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  United 
States  in  1780,  died  in  London,  Deo.  37,  1654. 
He  ent«red  the  British  army  in  1708,  and 
served  with  credit  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
For  several  years  he  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
William  IV.  Three  years  before  his  death.he 
waa  promoted  to  be  a  lieatenant  generaL 

lENOLD  OF  BKESCU  (Abhaum  da  Bbk- 
80ia),  a  religions  reformer,  bom  at  Brescia  in 
Italy  ahont  the  banning  of  the  lath  cen- 
tury, executed  at  Bome  in  115S.    Ha  first  ap- 


p«arB  in  history  as  a  scholar  of  Abilard,  and 
was  distinguished  for  eloqaence.  Retoming 
from  France  to  Italy,  ho  attacked  the  Inznry, 
venality,  indifference  to  religions  datiea,  end 
degrading  worldliness  of  the  clergy.  His  q)e- 
cial  doctrine  was  the  antagonism  <^  the  cbnrch 
to  the  world.  He  held  that  the  same  man 
ought  not  to  hold  secular  and  re^gioos  office. 
This  doctrine  speedily  made  for  him  a  party. 
Disturbances  broke  oat,  the  clergy  protested, 
the  bishop  of  Brescia  became  alarmed,  a  com- 
plaint was  sent  to  Rome,  and  at  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  in  1189  Arnold  was  condemned  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  banished  from  Italy.  His  party,  however, 
was  not  annihilated,  nor  his  intluence  destroyed. 
In  France,  where  he  went  to  ^isit  Al^lard, 
whose  name  hod  been  joined  with  his  in  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  in  Switzertaud, 
where  he  preached  for  some  years,  he  gained 
many  adherents.  Meanwhile,  a  bold  appliea- 
tion  of  his  principles  had  been  attempted  Id 
Rome  itself.  The  demands  of  the  papal  see 
excited  a  popular  movement  (1143),  and  secn- 
lar  authontiea  were  appointed  to  govern  the 
state,  whiie  the  pope,  Innocent  IL,  was  re- 
stricted to  the  exercise  of  spiritoal  anthority. 
This  change  in  the  national  government  tieing 
opposed  by  Innocent  and  his  successors,  a  re- 
volt broke  out  in  1143,  and  Pope  Eugenius  IIL 
was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Arnold  went  to 
Rome  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  pc^o- 
lar  movement;  bat  the  license  of  rioters  hin- 
dered his  plans,  reaction  came,  one  by  (me 
his  reforms  were  nallified,  and  the  onfortnoate 
marder  of  a  cardinal  in  the  street  enabled  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  to  tarn  against  this  all^«d  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  and  enemy  of  the  chnrch 
the  sympathies  of  the  popnlooe.  Arnold  was 
with  bis  friends  driven  from  the  city,  and 
sought  refnge  with  some  noblemen  of  Cam- 
pania. When  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  the  pope 
asked  him  to  have  Arnold  arrested.  The  order 
was  given  and  executed,  and  Arnold  waa  Rran- 
gled,  and  his  body  burned  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. — The  character  of  Arnold  baa  beoi 
variously  represented.  Baronins  caUs  him  "  the 
fother  of  political  heresies."  The  tmHi  ap- 
pears to  be  that  he  was  a  great  reforming  spir- 
it, who  fell  into  many  errors  and  exoeases,  hot 
whose  leading  idea  was  to  renovate  the  cderical 
order  after  the  apostolic  modd.  Baptist  wri- 
ters claim  him  as  one  of  the  foreronners  of 
their  faith,  the  denial  of  infant  baptian  being 
among  the  charges  againat  him  at  the  Latcnn 
conned  of  1180.  A  sect  railed  Amoldists  ex* 
iated  in  Italy  for  some  time  after  his  death. 
They  were  condemned  at  the  council  <^  Ve- 
rona in  1184,  and  the  name  occurs  in  a  law 
against  heretics  of  Frederick  II.  (13S4). 

AKHMiD,  Ghrlatatih,  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  at  Sommerfeld,  near  Leipnc,  Dec  17, 
1650,  died  April  16,  1G96.  Be  was  a  fanner, 
but  devoted  his  leisure  to  astronomy,  erected 
an  observatory  at  his  own  honse,  and  was  tba 
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flrat  to  call  attentton  to  the  comela  of  1S82  and 
1686.  H«  olao  acquired  fame  bj  lila  obaerva- 
tion  of  tbe  passage  of  Hercnry  ftcrMS  tlie  Ban's 
dub,  Oct.  81,  loyo.  Leipsio  gave  him  a  present 
of  moaej  aad  exempted  him  froin  city  taxation. 
AKKOLD,  Edirli,  an  English  author,  bom  June 
10,  l&Si.  In  ISaS  ha  obtained  at  Oxford  the 
Newdegato  prize  for  a  poem,  became  in  lBfi4  a 
sohoolouiBter  in  Birmingham,  and  subsequently 
'was  president  of  the  Sanskrit  college  at  Foo- 
iiah,lndia,  till  1S60.  He  has  since  been  a  jour- 
nalist in  London,  and  has  published  "  Poems, 
Narrative  and  Lyrical ; "  ''  Griselda,  &  Tragedy, 
and  other  Poems  "(1868);  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Kortbetn  Belle"  (1867);  "Hiatory  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  India  under  the  late  Uarquia  of 
Dalhousie"  (2  vols.,  18ea-'4);  "Poeta  of 
Greece"  (1869);  and  "  The  Light  of  Aaia,"  a 
poem  on  Buddha  (1878). 

ilNOLD,  Geuge.  See  snpplement 
ARICMjD,  Imae  V.  See  supplement 
ABNOLD,  KatOew,  en  English  poet,  son  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  horn  at  Laleham,  Dec.  2i, 
1832.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester.  Rug- 
by, and  Oxford ;  won  the  Newdeftate  prize  for 
English  verse  hj  a  poem  entitled  "Cromwell;" 
in  1845  wna  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel  college ; 
and  from  1846  to  18G1  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Lansdo«ne.  Uaviug  married,  Ur.  Arnold 
received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  lay  in- 
apectors  of  schoola  nniler  the  commitlee  of  tbe 
council  of  education.  In  1B4D  he  published 
anonymounly  a  small  volume  of  poems  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  other 
Poems."  In  18S2  a  aecond  volume  appeared, 
"Empedocles  on  ^tna,  and  other  Poems." 
Tn  1868  a  new  volume  was  issned  in  his  own 
name,  followed  by  a  second  series,  the  two 
containing  aelectiooa  from  tbe  previous  collec- 
tiona  along  wiHi  some  fresh  pieces.  From 
1867  to  1867  Ur.  Arnold  was  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  nniversity  of  Oxford.  His  later 
notoworthy  works  are:  "Balder;"  "Merope, 
a  Tragedy  "(18GB);  "On  Translating  Homer" 
(1862) ;  "  Ensays  in  Criticism  "  (1866) ;  "  Stndy 
of  Celtic  Literature"  (1867);  "Schools  and 
Cnivenities  on  the  Continent"  (1868);  "Cul- 
tnre  and  Anarchy"  (1868);  "St.  Paul  and 
Frvtestantism "  (1870);  "Friendship's  Gar- 
land "  (1871) ;  " LJterature and DuRma"  (187S). 
IBHOLD,  Saaad,  Hus.  Doo.,  an  English  com- 
poser, born  in  London.  Aug.  10, 1740,  died  there, 
Oct  22,  1802.  At  the  age  of  28  he  beoame 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in 
1766  also  to  the  Hsymarket,  in  178S  conductor 
of  the  academy  of  ancient  music,  and  in  1708 
organist  of  Westminster  abbey.  He  pablished 
47  operas,  of  which  "Tl>e  Maid  of  the  Mill  " 
iraa  for  many  years  a  favorite  on  the  stage. 
"The  Prodigal  Son,"  au  oratorio,  also  had  re- 
markable success.  AbuDt  1786  he  pnblished  a 
collection  of  cathedral  music  (4  vols.),  which 
has  always  been  held  in  higl  '"    ' 

the  patroDaire  of  George  III., 
vc^nmes  of  Handel's  works  ii 
iUOLD,  Saaad  Gimm.    See  supplement 
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iSirOLD,  TkMUi,  D.  D.,  an  English  t«acher 
and  historian,  born  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
June  13,  17B5,  died  at  Rugby,  June  12,  1842. 
When  8  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Warminster, 
and  at  12  to  Winchester  college,  where  he  was 
known  as  an  indolent,  shy,  and  restiesa  boy. 
In  1811,  having  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  in 

1814  he  took  a  first  class  degree,  and  the  year 
after  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college.    In 

1815  and  1617  he  waa  chancellor's  prizeman 
for  the  Latin  and  English  essays.  In  1818  he 
waa  ordained  deacon,  and  l>om  1819  employed 
himself  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  the  prepa- 
ratien  of  yonng  men  for  the  oniveraities.  From 
this  point  his  career  seems  to  have  fairly  com- 
menced. On  his  application  for  the  post  of 
head  roaster  of  Rugby  school,  he  was  elected, 
though  others  had  applied  before  him,  the  trus- 
tees being  assured  tliat  "he  would  change  the 
fiice  of  educaUon  all  throngh  the  pnbUo  schools 
of  En^ond."  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
this  office  in  August,  1828,  having  shortly  be- 
foretaken  priest's  orders.  Dr.  Arnold  enlarged 
the  hauB  of  education  at  Rugby  by  adding  to 
the  clasdcB  other  departments  of  learning ;  bnt 
bia  influence  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  practicol 
bearing  upon  life  and  character  which  he  gave 
to  all  education,  and  in  the  lofty  Christian  spir- 
it which  he  endeavored  to  impart  to  hia  schol- 
ars. He  substituted  for  the  old  system  of  fag- 
g^g  a  responsible  supervision  of  the  younger 
lads  by  the  boys  in  the  highest  class— a  plan 
that  was  criticised  in  some  quarters,  bntwnich 
he  defended  in  the  "Journal  of  Education" 
(18M-'6).  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
new  school  at  Oxford.  He  took  partin  the  de- 
bate upon  church  and  state,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  1SS6  npon  "Church  Reform,"  and  later 
"Fragmenta  upon  the  Church,"  in  which  he 
nrged  that  church  and  state,  instead  of  being 
formally  united  oa  two  separate  interests,  should 
rather  be  identified,  the  state  being  in  fkct  the 
working  chnrch.  In  I83JS  he  accepted  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  senate  of  the  new  London  nni> 
veruty,  but  resigned  it  three  yeara  later  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  make  an 
examination  in  the  New  Testament  obli^tory 
upon  candidates  for  a  degree.  He  delivered 
lectures  before  the  Bugby  mechanics'  institute, 
and  in  1831  started  a  periodical  called  the 
"  Englishman's  Register,'  of  which  only  a  few 
numbers  were  published.  He  declined  politi- 
cal preferment;  and  when  Lord  Melbourne  ap- 
ptnnted  him  to  tbe  regins  professorship  of  mod- 
em history  at  Oxford,  he  welcomed  it  as  tbe 
post  of  all  others  best  suited  to  him.  He  held 
it  bnt  one  year,  when  he  suddenly  died  of  heart 
disease.  His  "  History  of  Rome,"  a  work  of 
great  merit,  in  8  vols.  (1838,  1840,  1842),  em- 
bodying the  results  of  Kiebuhr's  investigations, 
carried  the  narrative  to  the  end  of  tlie  seconil 
Panic  war;  a  fonrth  volume  extends  the  his- 
tory, in  fragments,  to  tlie  time  of  Tr^an.  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  Thucydides  with 
notes,  a  conne  of  lectures  on  modem  hiBtrnj, 
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five  Tolmnea  of  Bermcms,  sad  a  volmne  of  mi»- 
celloneoui  writinss.  HiscorrespoodeiiMintwo 
volumea  was  publiahed,  with  a  memoir,  bj  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

IBROLD,  Thaais  lenbrrtr,  an  English  oler- 
gpnan  and  author,  bora  in  1800,  died  March  D, 
1868,  He  waa  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1S38  publiehed  the  first  of  a 
numeroDB  list  of  introdnctory  books  for  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  langaaKes.  These  works 
were  eitensively  used  in  England  and  America. 
He  next  prepared  a  series  of  school  classics, 
combining  portions  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
anthors ;  and  the  fiill  classical  series  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold covers  the  entire  gronnd  from  first  lessons 
to  accomplished  scholarship.  In  addition  to 
these  labors,  he  was  an  occasional  writer  on 
religions  and  ecclesi.istical  questions,  and  pab- 
lished  a  volnme  of  sermons. 

JANOTT,  Rdl,  a  Scotch  physjoinn,  bora  near 
Montrose  in  1788,  died  in  London,  March  4, 
18T4.  He  studied  medicine  in  Aberdeen  and 
London,  paying  apeoial  attention  to  natoral 
philosophy,  and  through  the  inflnence  of  his 
instructor,  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India 
company.  The  positioa  gave  him  opportunity 
for  sciendflc  observations  in  different  parte  of 
the  worid.  In  1811  he  began  to  practise  in 
London,  but  continued  hja  scientific  investiga- 
tions. His  "Eiementa  of  Physics,  or  Natural 
Philosophy,  General  and  Medical,  explained  in 
plain  or  non-technical  Language"  (1S37),  con- 
tained the  substance  of  lectures  previously  de- 
livered, and  woa  a  successt^il  attempt  to  illus- 
trate scientific  principles  in  the  language  of 
common  life.  It  was  translated  into  different 
langnages,  and  passed  through  five  editions  in 
England  witliin  six  years.  In  183B  Dr.  Amott 
was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  London,  in  18S7  one  of  the  physi- 
dans  extraordinary  to  the  queen,  and  in  1688  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  pnblished  at 
the  same  time  his  "  Essay  on  Warming  and 
Ventilating."  He  Invented  nnmerons  con- 
trivances for  health  and  comfort,  such  as  the 
stove  and  ventilator  to  which  his  name  is  given, 
and  the  water-bed  or  floating  mattress,  which 
has  often  been  used  .with  the  happiest  results. 
In  1854  he  received  from  the  royal  society  their 
Romford  medal ;  and  in  165S  the  jurors  of  the 
nniversal  exhibition  at  Paris  awarded  him  a 
gold  medal,  to  which  the  emperor  added  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

IKNOCLD,  Sophie,  a  French  actress,  bom  la 
Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744,  died  in  1803,  Her  father, 
an  innkeeper,  gave  her  a  good  education,  in 
addition  to  which  she  possessed  a  charming 
face  and  figure,  a  voice  of  great  fiexibility  and 
compass,  and  an  nnnsnal  share  of  wit.  Some 
ladies  attached  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  hav- 
ing heard  her  sing  at  evening  service  during 
Passion  week,  induced  the  royal  chapel  master 
to  employ  her  in  the  choir.  Here  she  was  not 
long  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Madame  da 
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Pompadour.  Her  dSbnt  upon  the  stage  it  the 
age  of  IS  soon  followed,  and  forSl  years,  bft- 
tween  1757  and  1778,  she  was  the  reigmng 
favorite  at  the  French  opera.  Her  beauty,  Ti- 
vadty,  and  generosity  attracted  such  men  as  Di- 
derot, D'Alembert,  IleLvfitina,  Mably,  Dncloa, 
and  Rousseau,  who  songht  her  society.  She  was 
as  witty  as  she  was  licentious,  and  the  most 
eminent  poets  celebrated  her  charms  in  verse. 
Her  bont  mctt,  of  which  many  have  been  ool- 
lected,  are  brilliant  and  pointed.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  she  retired  to  a 
conntry  house  at  Lnzorches,  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  parsonage,  and  over  the  door  of 
which  she  inscribed  the  words,  Ite,  miiaa  ett, 
where  she  seems  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  her 
days.  One  of  her  natural  sons,  a  colonel  of 
cuirassiers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

IBNSBESG,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  aitnated  on  a  hill  partly  an rroonded 
by  the  Ruhr,  44  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  M&nster ;  p(q>. 
in  1871,  4,734.  The  new  portion  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  early  pait  of  tlus  eentnry.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  rums  of  an  old  castle  where 
the  famous  Yehmic  court  used  to  be  held.  The 
once  important  county  of  Amsberg  came  in 
1868  into  the  possesion  of  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  and  the  town  was  Bubsequentlj  for 
some  time  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia, 
of  which'  Arnsberg  is  the  most  popolona  and 
prosperous  district. 

llim'lllT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tJie  prin- 
cipality of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  utn- 
ated  on  the  Gera  and  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Tharingian  Forest,  10  m.  8.  of  ErAut ;  pop. 
in  1871,  8,608.  Among  the  most  notable  build- 
ings is  a  church  bnilt  in  the  11th  eentnry.  The 
town  has  a  castle  belon^g  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  a  gymnasium  with  a  eonfflderable 
library.  Amstadt  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  Thuringia,  being  mentioned  as  early  as  704. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  an  emporium  ftv 
the  trade  in  timlwr  and  fruit,  and  has  in  mod- 
em times  become  a  seat  of  manufactorea. 

lEKSWiLDE,  ■  town  of  Prosaia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  41  m.  S.  £.  of  Stettin, 
between  three  lakes ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,522.  The 
town  has  a  church  celebrated  for  its  beUs,  a 
large  chemical  mannfoctory.  and  eztenuve  mao- 
nfactnres  of  linen  and  woollens. 

AKOLAS,  JuH,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  in  Barce- 
lona, June  20, 1806,  died  in  Valencia  in  Novem- 
ber, 184S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Piariste,  and  cht4>lsin  m  the  normal  school 
of  Valencia,  and  became  insane  five  years  be- 
fore his  death  in  consequence  of  religious  exal- 
tation. His  poetical  works  include  Libro  i* 
amorei,  poeniu  paitoriUi,  carta*  amatoriat  (3 
voIsl,  Valencia,  1848) ;  Poe*ia»  eabalUrt»ea»  y 
orUntaltt  (new  edition,  18G0) ;  and  tranriatimis 
of  Chateanbriand'a  poems  and  MoUe.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  noems  was  published  in 
Valenoia  in  I860,  in  three  volumes. 

iBOUEir,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Waldeob  (which  according  to  the 
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conveDtion  of  1667  is  now  administered  bytlid 
king  of  Pmssia),  on  the  Aar,  12  m.  N.  of  Wal- 
d«cfc;  pop.  in  1887,2,148.  The  palace  contatDS 
many  worke  of  art  and  a  library  of  80,000  toI- 
nmea.  In  the  parish  charch  are  statues  by 
BaQch,  and  by  Eanlbacb,  who  waa  bom  here. 

IBOiwrrOOK,  a  coontj  comprising  the  N.  and 
N.  £.  portions  of  Maine,  and  bordering  on  the 
proviooea  of  Quebec  and  New  Branawick; 
area,  6,600  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  29,609.  The 
sarface  is  undulating,  with  a  few  monntun 
peaks,  the  loftiest  of  which  are  Cliase's  Hoont 
and  Mars  Hill.  The  St  John's  rivar  forma  the 
N.  boondary  and  flows  through  the  W.  part 
of  the  coimty,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fiO 
tons.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Aroostook,  a 
W.  tribntary  of  the  St.  John's,  Allagash,  Uat- 
tawamkeag,  and  aeveral  smaller  rivers ;  and 
there  are  many  small  lakes  and  ponds.  The 
■oil  is  generally  very  fertile,  bnt  a  great  part 
of  the  surface  is  still  covered  by  pine  forests. 
In  IHTO  the  county  produced  46,946  bushels  of 
wheat,  C82,1B1  of  oats,  860,450  of  buckwheat, 
880,701  of  potatoes,  46,052  tons  of  hay,  66,- 
178  lbs.  of  wool,  628,610  of  butter,  and  68,- 
186  of  maple  angor.    Capital,  Eoulton. 

iSPiD,  the  Magyar  national  hero,  son  of  Al- 
moa,  who  led  the  Magyars  into  Hungary,  died, 
after  a  reign  of  about  18  years,  in  907.  He 
completed  the  conqnest  begun  by  his  father, 
earned  on  wars  with  the  Bulgariana  and  Mo- 
ravians, conquered  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
SlavoDio,  ana  made  predatory  incursions  into 
Germany  and  uortheru  Italy.  He  also  bqc- 
cesaftilly  began  the  organization  of  his  country. 
His  only  surviving  son,  Zolt&n,  continued  the 
Arpfid  dynasty,  which  in  lOOO  assumed  the 
royal  dignity,  and  in  1301  became  eitinct  in 
the  male  line  with  Andrew  III. 

AKPHO  (anc  Arpinam),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  8  m.  S.  of 
Sora ;  pop.  about  6,600.  It  has  mannfactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  and  parchment.  It 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it  waa 
wreeted  by  the  Romans  in  804  B.  C.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Marina  and  Cicero,  whose  brotber 
QoJntns  had  a  celebrated  villa  called  Arcanntn. 

Unno,  dneppe  Ceiarl  d<.    See  Cebabi. 

AKPnnL    See  Anptso. 

AUlOi,  or  Ir^iata,  a  village  of  northern 
Italy,  among  the  Enganean  hills,  12  m.  S.  W. 
of  Padna;  pop.  2,600.  It  is  famous  for  con- 
taining the  house  and  tomb  of  Petrarch.  He 
died  here  at  his  villa  in  July,  1874,  and  was 
laid  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on 
fonr  pilasters,  on  an  elevated  base. 

AUACK  (Arabic,  literally  perspiration),  a 
strong  spirituous  liqnor  distilled  from  fer- 
mented rice  and  from  toddy^  tlie  fennented 
sap  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  also  from  rice  and 
engsr  or  rice  and  molasses  fermented  with 
cocoanat  juice.  The  word  is  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  all  distilled  liqaora,  as  there 
"gs,  dates,  8 
9  parts  ik  the  East. 
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Arrack  is  aometlmes  made  by  adding  different 
bitter  principles  and  mastic  to  the  fermenting 
liquor,  putting  it  mto  leather  bottles,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  undergo  slow  fermentation  under  the 
earth  for  a  year,  and  then  snlgecting  ^t  to  a 
crude  distillation.  It  is  largely  imitated  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  Holland.  The 
arrack  of  commerce  is  derived  from  Batavia, 
Goo,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Colombo.  The  best 
arrack  in  the  Levant  is  obtained  from  the  island 
of  Scio.  In  order  to  prepare  it  fbr  the  long  voy- 
age some  oil  is  added,  which  on  the  addition 
of  warm  water  often  imparts  a  disagreeable  oily 
taste  and  smell.  It  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  punch  and  for  medical  and  cnlinary  pnr- 
poses.  Anise  seed  and  various  aromatic  herbs 
are  sometimes  steeped  in  it  to  improve  its  flavor. 
IBRAM,  an  island  forming  port  of  the  Scotch 
county  of  Bute,  and  lying  in  the  great  bay 
between  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  and  the  main 
coast  of  Scotland,  6  m.  E.  of  the  former,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Eilbrannan  sonad,  and 
18  m.  W.  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  frith  of  Clyde.  Its  greatest  length 
is  aI>out  ai  m.,  greatest  width  about  12  m. 
The  surface  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  scenery 
wild  and  picturemne.  In  the  K  part;  the 
ru^ed  mountain  Goatfell  rises  to  a  hdght  of 
2,666  ft  The  coast  rises  in  many  places  into 
bold  basaltic  clifTs ;  in  others  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  island,  of  which  a  large  portion 
is  the  property  of  the  dnlie  of  Hamilton,  is 
divided  into  two  parishes,  Eilmory  and  Eil- 
bride ;  total  pop.  about  5,500.  supported  by  the 

Eroducts  of  small  farms,  and  by  trifling  local 
idustries.  The  three  villages  are  Brodick, 
Lamlash,  and  Shedog.  Many  ancient  monu- 
ments, enpposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Druids,  arc  found  in  Arran.  Gaelic  is  the 
or^nary  language  of  the  people,  though  English 
ia  generally  understood. 

IKUI,  talM  af,  three  small  islands  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  Galway  bay,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Ireland ;  total  area,  atxiut  18  sq.  m.  The 
largest  is  Inishmore,  the  northern  island ;  the 
next  in  size,  Inishmain,  ties  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  southern  one  ia  called  Inishere.  They  are 
low  and  barren,  producing  only  potatoes  and 
the  moat  hardy  ^ain ;  yet  the  greater  part  of 
their  sur&ce,  which  is  divided  into  plots  gene- 
rally less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  is  under  cul- 
tivation by  a  wretched  population  of  about 
8,200,  who  live  in  miserable  huts.  On  one  of 
the  northern  cliffs  of  Inishmore  stands  a  very 
ancient  fort  built  by  the  Beige,  it  is  supposed, 
early  in  the  Ist  century.  Other  structures  c« 
equal  age  are  found  In  all  three  islands;  and 
there  are  also  numerous  rains  of  the  oratories, 
dwellings,  and  churches  of  early  Irish  hermits, 
many  of  whom  retired  to  these  isolated  places 
in  the  6th  and  Tth  centuries,  giving  to  Inish- 
more especially  the  name  of  Arran  of  the 
Saints  {Aran-TUir-Tiaomh).  The  Irish  earls  of 
Arran  take  their  title  f^m  these  islands. 

iBUN,  Eari  of,  the  title  of  the  holders  of  the 
Scotch  peerage  of  Arran,  created  for  SirTbomias 
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Bojd  in  14C7,  bnt  in  ISOS  paBwuft  bj  royal  de- 
cree from  hig  8on,  who  bad  diapleaoed  the 
king,  Ut  the  hoase  of  Hamilton,  the  saocessiTe 
heada  of  which  bore  this  as  the<ir  chief  title  tJU 
the  higher  rank  of  morquiB  and  afterward  of 
dnke  of  Htunilton  wiu  conferred  apon  thean. — 
Jims  HiHiUai,  second  earl  of  his  name,  died 
Jan.  S2,  1£T6.  He  was  appointed  regent  of 
Scotland  upon  the  death  of  James  V.  in  1542, 
and  gaordian  of  Marj  Stnart,  to  whom  he  en- 
deavored to  marrj  liis  bod.  Finding  this  im- 
poenble  on  accoout  of  the  intriguee  of  Henrj 
VlII.  of  England  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who 
aUo  wished  bj  this  marriage  to  obtain  the 
Scottish  crown  for  their  own  children,  Arran 
finaUf  consented  to  her  anion  with  the  dauphin 
of  France,  afterward  Franda  II.  For  his  aid 
in  promoting  this  alliance,  the  French  king 
maoe  him  duke  of  Ch&telheranlt,  in  Poiton, 
and  this  French  title  is  still  borne  ij  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton. — Hmn,  son  of  the  preceding,  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  Marj  Stnait,  and 
when  his  father  failed  to  obtain  for  him  her 
hand,  ha  beoame  insane  from  disappointment, 
and  from  the  knowledge  of  her  personal  in- 
difference to  him.  While  in  this  state  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  plot  ag^nst  her 
throne ;  hat  becoming  conscioDB  dming  a  Incid 
interval  of  the  iniquitj  of  the  plan,  be  confessed 
his  Bhara  in  it.  On  acconnt  of  his  evident  in- 
sanity he  was  only  kept  in  a  mild  imprison- 
ment; bnt  he  took  no  further  part  in  potitJcsI 
affurs. — The  titles  and  estates  of  Arran  passed 
to  his  brother  John,  who  was  created  marquis 
of  Hamilton  in  1599.  (See  Hauiltott.)— There 
is  also  an  Irish  euldom  of  Arran,  conferred  on 
Sir  Arthur  Oore  in  1758  (earl  of  the  Arran 
Islands) ;  but  none  of  its  incumbents  have  be- 
come promineat  in  history. 

ABRIS  (anc.  Kemetoetnita  or  Ntmeta^um, 
capital  of  the  Atrebates),  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Fas-de-Colais,  and 
formerly  of  the  province  of  Artois,  on  the  river 
Scarpe,  100  m.  h.  by  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1886, 
25,749.  It  was  forti5ed  by  Vaubon,  and  has 
mannfoctQree  of  thread,  lace,  and  wooUens, 
with  an  important  trade  in  grain.  The  woollen 
mannfactores  have  been  famous  from  very  re- 
mote times,  and  the  tapestries  of  Arras  during 
the  middle  ages  were  so  celebrated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  generally  ^ven  to  this 
species  of  hangings.  Arras  has  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop  dnce  390.  It  was  the  seat  of  ec- 
clesiastical councils  in  102G  and  1490.  When 
Lonia  XI.  seized  Artois  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Uurgnndj  in  1477,  Arras  resisted, 
wherenpon  the  kmg  assaulted  the  town  in  per- 
son, drove  out  the  inhabitants,  replaced  them 
by  people  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
changed  the  name  of  Arras  to  Franchise.  Ro- 
bespierre was  iKith  a  native  and  a  representa- 
tive of  Arras, 

AIUWIKB,  OT  LakMW,  a  tribe  on  the  Berbice 
and  Surinam  rivers,  Guiana,  noted  for  their 
mild  and  peacefhl  dispoution  and  friendship  for 
Europeans.    They  were,  however,  formerly  a 
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large,  powerful,  «nd  warlike  tribe,  estendhig 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Sori- 
nam,  and  held  ell  the  Carib  tribes  in  subjec- 
tion, driving  some  to  the  Antilles.  The  French 
foond  them  so  powerfol  that  they  used  them  as 
a  protection  agunst  other  tribes.  The  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  the  IBth  century  did  much 
to  civilize  them,  and  studied  their  language, 

Printing  in  it  Torions  books  for  tlieir  converts. 
he  imlest  material  for  the  study  of  tiieii 
speecli,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  softest 
in  America,  is  in  the  manuscripts  of  these  mis- 
sionaries preserved  by  the  American  pbilosooh- 
icol  auciety  (Philadelphia).  They  were  divined 
into  families,  apparently  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Iroquois,  but  in  greater  nmnl>er,  as  no 
fewer  than  GO  are  enumerated.  Descent  was 
in  the  female  line. 

AREEST,  the  taking  a  jierson  or  thing  t^ 
authority  of  the  law  and  into  its  custody.  L 
In  civil  oases,  arrest  is  the  apprehension  of  a 
person  by  lawful  anthority  for  the  purpose  of 
otnapelling  him  to  answer  in  a  civil  action. 
The  present  tone  of  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  was  probably  first  given  by  a  statute 
of  George  I.  (1726).  That  act,  "to  prevent 
frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests,"  provided  that 
no  person  should  be  held  to  special  b^  on  any 
process  issuing  out  of  any  of  the  superior 
conrta,  nnless  the  cause  of  action  were  of  the 
amount  of  £10,  and  on  process  of  any  inferior 
court  unless  it  were  of  the  amount  of  40  shil- 
lings. These  amounts  were  raised  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  7  and  8  George  IV.,  ch.  71.  no 
person  could  be  held  to  special  bail,  on  process 
issuing  out  of  any  conrt,  when  the  omonnt  in* 
volved  was  leas  than  £20.  The  1  and  9  Vic- 
toria, ch.  100,  abolished  arrest  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, bnt  provided  that  if  a  plointifi^  who  could 
before  that  act  have  hod  the  defendant  ar- 
rested, shonld  show  that  he  bad  a  canee  of 
action,  or  had  sustajned  damages  to  the  amount 
of  £20,  and  that  there  was  reasonable  canaa 
for  believing  that  the  defendant  was  about  to 
quit  England  nnless  be  were  apprehended,  a 
court  might  issne  its  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  defendant  and  hold  him  to  bail  in  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  damage.  This  act  and 
several  others  were  displaced  by  the  preeeut 
act,  S2  and  83  Victoria,  ch.  62,  which  pro- 
videe  again  that  no  person  shall  be  arrested  on 
mesne  process  in  any  action,  and  contains  a 
similar  provision  to  that  just  quoted  from  the 
former  act  of  Victoria,  but  requiring  flirther 
that  the  plt^ntiff  shall  show,  except  in  suits  for 
penalties,  that  the  threatened  absence  of  the 
defendant  from  the  country  will  materi^v 
prqudice  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  action. 
But  the  canse  of  action  must  now  be  of  the 
unount  of  at  least  £60. — In  some  of  the  United 
States  arrest  in  civil  causes  still  remains,  bat  in 
New  York  and  in  many  others  it  is  allowed 
only  in  such  cases  as  the  following,  or  in  cases 
of  similar  character,  namely:  in  actions  not 
arising  out  of  contract,  when  the  defendant  ta 
not  a  reudent  of  the  state  or  is  about  to  leave 
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Jt;  or  in  cases  of  a  lortione  uatnre,  or  for 
u^ariee  to  person  and  character,  ur  for  wrong* 
fdly  converting  property;  or  in  actions  for 
fines  or  penalties,  or  for  the  reooverr  of 
moneys  or  projierty  received  and  frandulently 
withheld  hy  persons  acting  in  a  fldnciary  ca- 
pacity; or  where  the  property  sought  is  con-  | 
cealea  or  disposed  of  with  the  intent  to  deprive 
tlie  plaintiff  of  the  benefit  of  it;  or  when  the 
defendant  has  been  gailty  of  a  fraud  in  incar- 
ring  the  obligation  or  in  concealing  or  di«>oft- 
ing  of  the  property  for  the  recovery  of  wnioh 
the  action  is  brought ;  or  when  the  defendant 
has  disTKwed  of  his  property,  or  is  aboQt  to  do 
so,  witn  the  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions  exclude 
arrest  in  common  actions  of  contract  and  debt, 
and  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  recent  legislation 
on  this  head. — Bj  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  congress  are  exempt 
from  arrest  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  dnrin^  their  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  the  respective  houses,  and  in 

C'ng  to  and  retnming  from  them  to  their 
nes.  In  New  York  (and  probably  there 
are  similar  exemptions  in  every  state)  a 
member  of  the  le^slatare  is  privil^ed  from 
arrest  on  civil  process  dnring  his  attendance 
at  the  session  of  the  houses,  except  on  pro- 
cess issued  in  any  suit  for  forfeiture,  misde- 
meanor, or  breach  of  trust  in  any  office  or 
place  of  ijnblic  trust  held  by  him;  and  for  14 
days  previous  to,  and  while  going  to  or  retnm- 
tng  from  soch  session;  and  also  for  14  days 
after  any  a^oamment,  or  while  absent  on  leave 
<rf  his  hoDse.  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers  and  ^eir  servants,  and  consuls  and 
vice  consols,  are  also  exempt  from  all  process 
issnii^  out  of  a  state  court.  Parties  to  suits, 
while  attending  at  or  going  to  or  retnming 
from  courts  or  hearings  before  referees,  or  be- 
fore arbitrators  under  a  statnte  or  mle  of 
court,  to  attend  the  trial  or  bearing  of  their 
causes  by  these  ti'ibunals,  and  their  witnesses 
snbpmnaed  and  their  attorneys  and  connsel,  are 
also  exempt.  Attorneys  and  counsellors  ore 
generally  exempt  during  the  actual  sittings  of 
court,  and  while  employed  in  any  cause  pend- 
ing there.  Married  women  are  generally  privi- 
leged from  arrest  on  mesne  process  in  all 
causes  whatsoever,  and  no  femsJe  can  be  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  any  caose  except  wil- 
ful iqjn^.  Soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service 
of  the  Unit«d  States  are  exempt  in  any  caose 
of  debt  or  contract,  And  nsually,  by  special 
statutes,  voters  on  election  day,  members  of 
Qie  etat«  militia,  and  certain  public  officers  are 
also  privileged. — A  civil  arrest  may  be  made 
at  any  time  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days, and  at  any  place  except  in  presence  of  a 
court.  An  officer  may  not  break  the  outer  door 
of  defendant's  bouse  to  arrest  him  in  a  civil 
case,  though  once  in  the  house  he  may  break 
imter  doors  to  come  at  him ;  bnt  after  an  arrest 
and  escape,  the  officer  may  break  open  even 
as  oater  door  to  retake  his  prisoner.    An  ar- 
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rest  of  A  person  by  a  wrong  name  cannot  be 
Jastified  even  though  he  was  the  person  in- 
tended, unless  he  was  commonly  known  bv 
either  name.  The  party  arrested  may  ordi- 
narily be  released  at  once  upon  giving  bail ; 
bat  when  the  arrest  is  on  final  process,  as  for 
example  when  it  is  to  enforce  an  execution 
against  the  person,  the  defendant,  if  he  has  no 
property,  may  usually  be  discharged  by  taking 
the  benefit  of  such  acts  as  are  provided  for  the 
relief  of  poor  debtors;  for  mere  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  for  the  most  part  abolished.  IT.  In 
criminal  cases,  an  arrest  may  be  made,  under 
certain  conditions,  either  by  a  public  oflicer  by 
virtue  of  his  general  authority  as  a  conservator 
of  the  peace,  or  upon  a  warrsnt  or  other  ex- 
press process  or  command,  issued  by  a  court  or 
competent  jndicial  officer;  or  it  may  be  made 
by  a  private  unofficial  person  upon  an  implied 
permis^on  of  the  law.  If  any  person,  whether 
a  public  officer  or  a  private  person,  sees  an- 
other committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a 
felony,  it  is  not  only  his  ri^ht  but  his  legal 
duty  to  arrest  him,  even  without  a  warrant. 
Indeed,  if  he  does  not  at  least  tr^  to  arrest 
him,  he  is  techiucally  gnilty  of  a  misprision  of 
the  felony.  And  if  a  private  person  make  an 
arrest  for  a  felony,  without  a  warrant,  in  good 
faith  and  upon  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the 
person  whom  he  arrested  had  committed  the 
offence,  he  will  not  he  liable  either  civilly  or 
criminally  though  his  suspicions  torn  out  to 
have  been  unfounded,  provided  the  felony  was 
actually  committed  by  some  one.  Even  in 
respect  to  crimes  of  less  degree  than  a  felony, 
a  private  person  may  make  an  arrest,  though 
there  is  not  in  such  cases  the  same  legal  obli- 
gation as  in  the  case  of  felonies.  Thus,  in  case 
of  an  affray  or  breach  of  the  peace,  any  person 
may  on  the  snot,  and  without  any  warranty 
detain  any  of  the  offenders.  Neither  a  private 
person  nor  an  officer  can  make  an  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  when  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  is  fairly  past  A  constable 
is  not  justified  in  taking  a  person  into  custody 
without  a  warrant  for  a  mere  assdult,  unless 
he  is  present  when  the  act  is  done.  But  con- 
stables, police  officers,  and  the  like  officials 
may  on  reasonable  suspicion  arrest  a  person  for 
a  past  felony,  and  they  will  he  protected  in 
such  an  act,  unlike  a  private  person  in  this 
respect,  although  no  felony  has  been  committed 
by  anybody.  Such  officers  may  ordinarily 
make  arrests  without  special  authority,  in  order 
to  prevent  imminent  nreaches  of  the  peace. 
An  officer  may  call  bystanders  to  help  him  in 
making  an  arrest,  though  he  is  acting  without 
a  warrant;  and  a  refusal  to  give  such  help  is 
indictable  at  common  law.  An  officer  may  also 
apprehend  any  one  who  interferes  to  prevent 
his  making  an  arrest,  and  it  is  sud  that  be 
may  even  take  into  custody  one  who  encour- 
ages another  already  arrested  to  r^st. — It 
seems  to  he  the  better  opinion  that  an  officer, 
especially  one  who  is  commonly  known  to  be 
such,  like  a  sheriff  or  constable  acting  in  his 
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proper  precinct,  and  probably  aa  weD  one  wlio, 
jrom  being  elected  or  appointed  in  the  jxenal 
WB7,  may  be  justly  presumed  to  be  known  to 
be  sncb  offloer,  need  not  show  his  warrant  nor 
even  declare  his  official  character  before  mak- 
ing an  arrest;  for  the  power  to  make  the 
arrest  might  be  lost  by  going  through  the  form 
of  producing  and  explaining  the  process.  If 
the  officer  have  no  proper  warrant  or  flnthori- 
ty,  he  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  person  ar- 
rested ;  but  if  the  party  resist  before  investi- 
gating the  officer's  right,  and  the  officer  has 
the  authority  in  fact,  then  the  party  is  indict- 
able for  reBtsting  the  officer  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  When  an  officer  acts  nnder 
a  warrant,  he  is  justified  in  executing  it, 
tiiongh  it  was  nnlawfnlly  istnied  in  fact,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  dne  and  regular  form  on  its  foce, 
and  the  magistrate  bad  general  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  The  question  of  jarisdiotioa  the  ot 
fleer  most  decide  for  himself  and  at  his  peril; 
and  if  the  process  is  invalid  on  that  ground, 
the  officer  is  liable  in  damages.  The  maxim 
of  the  law  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  to  secure  asylum 
to  criminals ;  and  when  a  felony  has  been  cer- 
tainly committed  and  the  guilty  party  takes 
refuge  even  in  his  own  house,  an  officer  or  a 

Erivate  person,  even  without  a  warrant,  may 
reak  into  the  bouse  to  take  him,  after  a  proper 
demand  for  admis^on.  An  officer  in  soch  a 
case,  acting  in  good  faith  on  the  positive  in- 
formation and  charge  of  another,  would  be 
excused  even  though  the  party  arrested  were 
not  the  guilty  party.  But  a  private  person,  in 
order  to  justify  the  breaking  of  doors  without 
a  warrant,  mnst  in  general  prove  the  aotnsl 
Kuilt  of  thb  party  arrested,  and  it  will  not  snf- 
noe  for  him  to  show  that  a  felony  was  actually 
committed  by  some  person,  or  that  reasonable 
grounds  of  snspicion  existed.  When  an  oFBcer 
has  a  warrant,  he  may,  even  before  an  indicts 
ment,  break  open  doors  in  cases  of  treason  or 
felonies  or  breaches  of  the  peace ;  bnt  it  seems 
to  be  the  law  that,  without  a  warrant  and 
before  iniUctment,  be  may  not  do  so  in  the  caae 
of  mere  misdemeanors  unaccompanied  with 
violence.  After  indictment,  a  person  guilty  of 
an  offence  of  any  degree  may  be  arrested  in 
any  place,  and  no  house  can  give  him  sanc- 
tuary; and  not  ouly  his  own  noose,  hut  the 
house  of  a  third  person,  may  in  such  a  case  be 
broken  into,  after  reasonable  demand,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  him. — To  constitute  an  ar- 
rest there  mast  ordinarily  be  some  phyNcal 
force  or  restraint  imposed  upon  the  person, 
tiiough  there  need  not  be  more  than  the  slight- 
est. Mere  words  are  not  enough,  unless  upon 
these  the  party  submits  without  the  manifesta- 
tion of  any  force.  The  mere  laying  of  the 
hand  upon  the  prisoner,  or  preventing  his 
egress  from  a  room,  with  words  indicating  the 
intent  to  arrest  biro,  is  sufficient  If  an  officer 
attempts  to  arrest  one  committing  a  felony, 
and  he  takes  to  flight  to  escape  arrest,  the  of- 
ficer may,  a^er  demanding  that  he  stop  and 


surrender,  shoot  him  to  compel  him  to  do 
so.  But  the  officer  may  not  do  this  in  the 
case  of  a  mere  misdemeanor.  And  if  an  officer 
or  other  authorized  person,  in  attempting  to 
make  an  arrest,  is  resisted,  and  iu  overcoming 
the  resistance,  and  in  using  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  necessary  force,  kills  the  man,  he  will 
be  held  innocent ;  and  if  a  person  already  ar- 
rested attempts  to  escape,  an  officer  is  Justified 
in  killing  him  if  that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
his  escape.  Bat  whenever  an  unlawful  arrest 
is  attempted  or  made,  ae  for  example  when  an 
officer  arreata  for  a  misdemeanor  without  a 
warrant,  and  neither  on  fresh  pursuit  nor  when 
a  breach  of  the  peace  is  threatened,  the  party 
arrested  may  lawfully  resist ;  and  if  in  making 
such  resistance  he  take  the  officer's  life  by 
mischance,  it  b  only  manslaughter.  When  a 
prisoner  is  arreeted  without  a  warrant,  he 
should  he  handed  over  without  delay  to  aatat 
ma^strate.  When  the  arrest  is  made  under  a 
warrant,  all  its  requirements  mnst  be  observed, 
and  such  a  process  usually  directs  the  officer 
to  take  his  prisoner  to  some  court  or  Jnstice. 
— It  is  a  common  practice  for  police  officers 
and  constables  to  search  a  prisoner  immediate- 
ly after  his  arrest,  and  take  from  him  every- 
thing found  in  his  possesion.  There  are  sev- 
eral English  cases  reported  on  this  subject,  and 
it  is  laid  down  in  them  that  there  b  no  leeal 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding,  unless  pombly 
it  be  in  those  cases  where  the  thinse  taken  are 
probably  the  fruits  of  the  crime  wiui  which  the 

E 'goner  is  charged.  In  several  such  cases  in 
gland  thejudges  have  severely  denonnoed  th* 
Eractice,  and  have  ordered  money  especially  to 
e  returned  to  prisoners  where  their  posse3Bi<Hi 
of  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  offence  for  which  they  were  taken, 
end  on  the  ground  that  therefore  there  was  no 
posmble  justification  for  depriving  them  of  iL 
llKnoXES,  PMUp,  a  natural  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  the  dancing  girl  Philinna  <n 
Larissa,  died  in  817  B.  C.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  323,  the  Macedonian 


Alexander  s  wife  Boxana  was  pregnant  should 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  government. 
The  claims  of  Arrhidteus  were  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  his  wife,  Eurydiee,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Philip's  elder  brother  and  prede- 
cessor. Being  of  very  feeble  intellect,  he  was 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Fenliccas.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter  (321),  Arrhidteus  and 
Eurydiee  were  in  Cappadocia,  where  Antipater, 
the  regent  of  Macedonia,  found  them  and  took 
them  over  with  him  to  Pella.  After  his  death 
(319),  the  regent  Polysperchon  and  the  dowa- 
ger grandmother,  Olympiaa,  set  up,  in  pref- 
erence to  Arrhidceus,  Alexander,  Roiana'a 
young  son.  Arrhidaua  and  Eurydiee  protest- 
ed, and  called  is  the  aid  of  Cassander,  Anti- 
pater's  disinherited  heir,  hut,  falling  into  ths 
huida  of  Olympias,  were  both  murdered  bj 
her  orders. 
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ARRIA 

ABBU,  a  Eomtui  woman  who  Immortalized 

herself  hj  suicide,  A.  D.  42.  Her  hnaband, 
Oscina  Pietua,  was  condemned,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  emperor  Glsndios,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  As  Gtecina  he^tateil  to  do  It,  hia  wife 
took  np  the  dagger  aai  stuck  it  to  the  hilt  in 
her  own  bosom.  Handing  it  back  to  her  hus- 
band she  said,  TcBte,  non  dolet  ("  PbIus,  it  does 
not  hurt"),  and  expired.  Pstua  at  once  fol- 
lowed her  example. 

iSKUN  (Flatiub  AEBiAin7s),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher and  historian,  bom  in  Nicomedia, 
Bithvnia,  about  A.  D.  100.  Ha  served  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  obtained  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  waa  prefect  of  Cappadocia, 
fought  Biiccesjifull?  there  against  the  Alans,  and 
after  holding  the  consulship  retired  to  Nicome- 
dia  about  IGO,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters. 
Being  a  pnpil  and  Iriend  of  the  Stoic  Epictetus, 
he  published  the  philosophical  lectures  and  an 
abstract  {Enehirtdion)  of  the  practical  philoso- 
phy of  his  master,  and  wrote  dialogues,  of 
which  onl/  fragments  have  reached  us.  He 
also  published  works  upon  histor;,  geography, 
tactics,  and  hunting.  The  best  of  them  is  tus 
eicellent  history  of  the  oampugns  oX  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  Athenians  made  him  a  cit- 
izen of  Athens  under  the  name  of  his  model  in 
oompowtion,  Xenophon,  his  book  being  like- 
wise called  AnabatiM.  With  this  work  his 
Indiea  is  closely  connected,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  Hindoos,  their  institutions  and  cus- 
toms, as  they  were  found  by  Alexander.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia,  an  account 
of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Black  sea 
("The  Pcriplas  of  the  Euiino  Sea"),  "The 
Order  of  Battle  against  the  Alans,"  and  other 
smaller  works. 

AKBIflBENE,  Gletaaal,  count,  an  Italian  po- 
Utdcal  economist,  bom  in  Mantua  in  1789.  In 
1631  he  was  imprisoned  seven  mouths  in  Ven- 
ice for  refusing  to  denounce  Silvio  Pellico,  of 
which  40  years  later  he  published  an  account 
(Z)'une  ipogue  de  ma  vie,  Brussels,  1B61).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  hy  contumacy  iu  1824,  he 
spent  some  time  in  France  and  England,  and 
has  been  since  182T  a  resident  and  since  1840 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  Belgium.  He  trans- 
lated into  Italian  (Lugano,  1686}  Mill's  "Ele- 
ments," and  into  French  Senior's  "Fundamen- 
tal Principles  of  Political  Economy; "  and  has 
writteu  on  benevolent  societies  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  working  classes  besides  Situation 
ioonomiqut  de  la  Btlgique  (Brussels,  1843). 

iB£00,  Arra,  or  Arte,  a  group  of  about  80 
islands  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, between  lat.  6°  and  7"  S.,  and  Ion.  134° 
and  186°  E.  At  the  end  of  them  is  a  conidder- 
able  reef  of  coral,  where  pearls  and  tripang 
abound.  The  products  are  pearls,  mother-o^ 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  birds  of  paradise,  and  tri- 
pang.  Dobbo,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Wam- 
ma,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  islands,  and  im- 
ports calicoes,  iron,  hardware,  and  gunpowder, 
shipped  from  Singapore.  The  population  num- 
bem  abotit  14,000,  a  few  of  wnom  are  Chris- 
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tiana.    There  are  two  o: 

from  Amboyna. 

lUOWIOOT,  a  name  looselj  applied  to  the 
starch  extracted  from  a  number  of  roots  and 
grains,  as  the  raaronta,  manibot,  tacca,  arum, 
potato,  &c.  It  was  originally  limited  to  the 
starch  of  the  maraata  arundinaeea,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  ludiea,  and 
which  was  considered  a  specific  for  the  wounds 
cBused  by  poisoned  arrows.  It  is  a  simple  food, 
in  high  repute  for  invalids.  Not  containing  ni- 
trogen, it  IS  well  adapted  for  producing  fat  and 
promoting  thewarmth  of  theoody.  According 
to  Liebig,  4  lbs.  of  it  contain  as  much  carbon 
for  supplying  animal  best  by  its  combustion  as 
IG  lbs.  of  animal  flesh.  In  its  preparation  the 
tubers  are  mashed,  and  the  pulp  is  soaked  in 
water.  This  dissolves  out  the  sterch,  which  b 
separated  fh>m  the  fibre  by  strtuning.  After 
settling,  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
starch  washed  with  fresh  water  and  ogun  al- 
lowed to  settle.    It  is  finally  dried  in  the  sun. 


Manmta  UDndlnuea. 

The  most  common  adulterations  are  with  the 
cheap  potato  starch,  sago,  and  manioc  or  tapi- 
oca, all  which  can  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  granules  of  the  potato  are  of  very 
irregular,  ovoid,  and  truncated  fornis,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  ;^  to  -^^j  ^^  ^^  '"'^^  'Hi 
diameter,  while  the  particles  of  the  arrowroot 
are  very  regular  ovoid  forms,  and  of  nearlj 
equal  sizes.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  also  a  good 
t«st.  When  triturated  with  it  in  a  mortar,  ar- 
rowroot changes  into  an  opaque  paste,  which 
is  some  time  in  becoming  viscid ;  bnt  potato 
and  flour  starch  thus  treated  form  immediately 
a  transparent,  thick  paste.  From  the  inferior 
starches  alcohol  extracts  an  unwholesome  oil  of 
disagreeable  odor,  hut  none  from  arrowroot. 
The  composition  of  the  fresh  root  was  ascer- 
tained by  Benzon  to  be  in  100  parts  as  follows: 
volatile  oil,  007;  starch,  26;  vegetable  albn- 
men,  1-68;  a  gummy  extract,  0*6;  chloride  of 
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calciDm,  0'25;  insoluble  fibrine,  6;  and  water, 
65-G.  Of  the  atarch  23  parts  are  obttuned  in 
tke  form  of  powder,  and  the  other  S  are  extract- 
ed in  the  form  of  paste  from  the  parenchjina 
witik  boilioK  water. — There  is  a  so-called  arrow- 
root bron^t  from  Florida,  derived  from  a 


K'  int  allied  to  the  fogo  palm,  and  sometiiaea 
own  as  cooatie.  The  plant  grows  among 
the  everglades  in  great  profusion.  It  is  of  an 
inferior  qnolity,  containing  onlj  12  per  cent, 
of  starch. 

iSB.    See  ABS-BCB-MoeBLLB. 

iSSlHlSi     See  Abzamas. 

IKSenC  (Gr.  ipaevixdv  or  ^^rwii<iv,  male, 
ftom  its  power  in  destroylEg),  the  common 
name  of  too  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arseui- 
ons  acid.  In  ancient  times  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  a  reddish-colored  mineral  componnd 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  a  substance  in  use  tlien 
as  a  medicine,  and  also  in  painting.  Metallic 
arsenio  occars  native  in  veins  in  the  crystal- 
lized rocks  and  older  alatea,  and  it  is  also  pre- 
pared by  subliming  its  oxide  in  presence  of  a 
reducing  flux,  and  protected  from  the  wr. 
Han;  modern  chemists  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
metal,  tliough  it  is  common!;  treated  as  such. 
Combined  with  oxyfren,  it  unites  with  metals, 
forming  arsenites  and  nrseniates  of  these  metals, 
bnt  ia  never  itself  the  base  of  anj  salt.  The 
ores  of  the  metal  are  not  therefore  carbonates 
and  Hulphatea  of  its  oxide,  bnt  combinations  of 
the  meta!  itself  with  sulphur,  forming  the  snl- 
phnret,  and  this  combined  with  iron,  cobalt,  or 
niclcel ;  or  they  are  oxides  of  the  metal,  or  else 
oompounda  of  its  oxides  with  other  metals.  It 
is  remarkable  as  the  most  volatile  and  one  of 
the  most  combastlble  of  the  metala,  is  readily 
(rnblimedatatempcrotureof  360°  F.,  apparently 
twfore  it  meita,  and  at  a  greater  heat  it  takes 
fire  and  bnrns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  In 
subliming,  it  gives  out  dense  fumes  of  a  pecu- 
liar garlicky  odor,  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  enhstances  even  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantity.  It  is  more  brittle  than  anti- 
mony,  and  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar.  Freely  prepared,  it  has  a  brilliant 
metallic  appearance,  a  bluish-white  ctdor,  and 
crystalline  structure ;  but  in  the  air  the  metal 
becomes  black  and  crumbles  to  powder.  In 
water  it  may  be  kept  without  change.  Its 
q>ecifia  gravity  la  6*96.    It  is  the  softest  of  the 
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Dolid  metftiB,  Its  hardness  being  rated  on  the 
mineralogicol  scale  at  S'6.  Arsenic  readily 
combines  as  on  alloy  vrith  other  metals,  render- 
ing them  more  foMble  and  brittle.  Its  presence 
is  particularly  injurious  in  iron  ores,  making 
the  Oust  metal  exceedingly  brittle ;  but  it  gives 
^eat  fluidity  to  the  melted  iron,  so  that  for 
bne  coatings  that  do  not  require  much  strength, 
bnt  sborpty  defined  and  delicate  outline,  it  ia 
sometimes  desirable.  It  also  increases  the 
brigtatnew  of  some  alloys.  It  is  not  employed 
for  any  useful  purpoeea  in  the  metallic  state. — 
Arsenions  acid,  or  white  arsenic,  is  the  most 
commm  combination  of  this  mctaL  It  is  the 
sublimate,  which  escapes  when  arsenic  ia  heMed 
in  the  open  air.  The  metal  combines  in  tbe 
proportion  of  1  equivalent  with  S  of  oiygen, 
the  compound  consisting  of  arsenic  7G'T6per 
cent,  and  oiygen  24*24  per  cent  The  subli- 
mate, after  exposure,  is  a  white  powder,  bat 
may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  glaaay,  trana- 
parent  cake,  or  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
It  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  lesa 
BO  in  oold  water.  The  solntion  ia  slightly  acid, 
having  but  a  feeble  reaction  upon  litmns  paper. 
The  tbilowing  are  some  of  the  most  important 
testa  given  for  det«cting  the  presence  of  this 
poison ;  The  blowpioe  develops  its  pecaliar 
odor,  with  little  liattility  of  mistake,  in  armii' 
ical  matters,  beated  on  charcoal.  It  also  re- 
duces the  metal,  and  canses  it  to  condense  in 
the  form  of  a  metallic  ring  in  the  cold  part  of  a 
glass  tube,  in  which  the  snbstonce  containing 
araeniona  acid  has  been  placed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  charcoal,  and  heated.  The  pres- 
ence of  arsenic  may  be  shown  by  this  method, 
when  tlie  particle  containing  it  ia  so  small  as  to 
be  invi^ble  to  the  maked  eye,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Ea- 
ton of  New  York :  The  microecopic  particle  Is 
J  laced  in  a  bulb  of  a  small  glass  tabe,  and  a 
ne  splinter  of  charcoal  ia  placed  by  the  side 
of  it.  The  whole  should  then  be  thoroughlf 
dried.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  is  next  to  bo 
drawn  out  to  a  capillary  tube,  and  cooled.  On 
applying  heat  to  the  matter  in  the  bnib,  this 
prodnces  bysnblimation  a  plainly  visible  arsen- 
ical ring  in  the  fine  hereof  the  tube.  The  acid 
is  precipitated  from  ita  solutions  by  anlphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  tersnlphuret  of  araenlo 
of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  This  is  a  very  accu- 
rate test,  and  is  so  delicate  that  the  yellow 
tint  is  apparent  when  only  -m.Voi  of  the  acid  is 
present,  and  the  precipitate  when  the  ars^ii- 
ona  acid  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  80,- 
000  of  water.  It  is  precipitated  in  a  white 
powder  by  excess  of  lime  water,  when  forming 
1^  part  of  the  liquid.  Ammonio-autphote  of 
copper  gives  an  apple-green  precipitate,  appa- 
rent when  the  acid  forma  yn.imi  part.  A  still 
more  delicate  test  is  that  of  Prof.  Reinsch,  to 
place  a  slip  of  bright  copper  leaf  in  the  aque- 
ous solntion  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
gray  film  of  arsenic  is  deposited  upon  tlie 
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^^'rr^TVT  P^  of  anenio  will  not  escape  Aa- 
taotion  by  this  test.  Nitrate  of  lilver  vivea 
with  it  a  yellow  precipitate.  It  Hhunld  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  arsenions  acid  in  any 
miztDre  in  which  organic  BnbBtanoea,  partjc- 
ularly  those  which  are  not  volatile,  are  present, 
that  some  of  these  sabstaoces  often  produce 
verj  similar  reactions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thej  prerent  or  modity  those  which  ar- 
senioos  acid  shonld  produce  in  mixtores  where 
so  organic  sobBtonoes  are  present. — "Harsh'a 
spparatna  "  has  been  long  Known  ea  affording 
■n  easy  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
anenionH  acid.  The  proceea  depends  on  the 
property  poaseased  by  araenio  of  forming  a  gas 
wlti  hydrogen,  and  dapodting  itself  in  the  me- 
tallic atate  npon  the  anrface  of  a  cold  plate 
betd  over  the  flame  of  the  burning  gaa.  Hy- 
drogen is  prepared  in  the  mmal  way,  with 
granolated  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in 
a  glass  floak  provided  with  a  tube  of  glass 
drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice  at  its  outer  end ; 
or  a  mere  tube  itaelf  may  be  naed,  bent  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  XI,  one  end  drawn  out,  the 
other  left  open  for  introducing  the  materiala, 
and  closed  with  the  thumb  when  in  use.  The 
hydrogen  evolved  should  first  be  tested  by 
boming  it  againat  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove 
that  it  is  free  from  arsenic,  and  then  the  sne- 
peoted  liquid  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  sppani' 
tns.  If  it  contain  any  traces  of  arsenioua  acid. 
It  will  be  shown  by  the  blnidi-vbite  color  of 
the  flame,  by  the  fbmes  of  the  acid,  and  brown 
shining  spota  of  arsenic  of  metallic  appearance 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  porcelain  plates. 
By  beating  the  glass  tube  with  a  spirit  lamp, 
metallio  arsenio  will  be  d^poated  in  the  colder 
part  of  it,  forming  a  beautiful  incmstation. 
The  tube  may  be  cut  off  at  this  point,  the  arse- 
nic be  converted  into  arsenious  acid  by  heat, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  tested  by  the  am- 
monio-sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  sjlver. 
This  apparatus  has  been  modified  by  l>r.  Ure, 
so  that  the  gas  may  be  made  at  will  to  pass 
through  the  solnCione  by  which  the  arsenio  is 
predpitated,  or  to  deposit  the  metallic  incni»' 
tation  in  the  tube,  or  the  spota  upon  the  plate. 
In  ita  most  simple  form,  however,  it  is  a  ver^ 
useful  contrivance  for  detecting  arsenio.  Anti- 
mony combined  with  hydrogen  produces  a  spot 
that  may  be  confounded  with  uiat  of  arsenic ; 
bat  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  instantly 
dissolves  arsenical  spots,  and  has  no  effect  epon 
those  of  antimony.  The  arsenical  spota  also 
are  volatilized  at  a  temperature  of  500°  sppUed 
I^  a  bath  of  olive  oil,  while  the  antimomsJ  are 
■mcbanged.  Tbe  proper  solvent  for  organic 
matters  supposed  to  contain  arsenic  is  a  mix- 
ture of  8  parts  of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of 
nitric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  this  shoold  be 
equal  in  weight  to  the  organic  substanoe,  which 
before  being  dissolved  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  mix- 
ture being  distilled,  the  arsenic,  if  present, 
oontea  over  in  tbe  form  «f  the  volatile  terchlo- 
fiO  »oL.  I.— 50 


ride,  which  i«  then  to  be  converted  into  the 
tersnlphuret  by  sulphnretted  hydrogen.— Ar- 
senious aoid  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at 
Altenbnrg  and  Beichenstein,  in  Sileua,  from 
the  ore  called  arsenical  iron.  In  many  other 
places  it  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  treatment  of  oobolt  ores,  and  of  other  me- 
taliio  ores  with  which  arsenio  is  aasooiated. 
The  process  consists  in  roasting  the  ore  in 
large  muffles,  10  ft.  long  and  B  ft.  vide,  in 
charges  of  9  or  10  cwt.  each,  and  collecting 
the  vapors  as  a  sublimate  upon  the  walls  of  a 
succession  of  chambers,  arranged  in  a  tower 
through  which  they  pass,  and  from  which  the 
uDcondensable  gases  escape  by  a  chimney.  The 
muffles  are  plamd  inclining  upward  from  thdr 
mouth,  and  are  left  open  for  the  passage  of 
heated  air  to  aid  In  subliming  tbe  arsenio  and 
converting  it  all  into  arsenious  acid.  A  charg* 
is  worked  off  in  about  12  hours,  and  is  tnime- 
diately  followed  by  another.  Charcoal  is  the 
fa«A  used,  and  as  very  little  more  heat  isreqnired 
than  what  Is  evdved  by  the  chemical  chanee^ 
the  quantity  consumed  is  veir  email.     The 

Kreat  arsenic  is  fonnd  in  the  flues  and  cham- 
ra  nearest  the  ftimoce ;  in  the  upper  cham- 
bers it  is  intermixed  with  the  condensed  sulphu- 
rons  vapors.  To  purify  it  for  market,  it  is  all 
snblimM  again.  It  is  placed  in  cast-iron  or 
porceliun  potsi  which  bold  8^  cwt.  eachjond 
these  are  set  vertically  in  a  furnace.  They 
open  above  into  sheet-iron  drums,  which  serve 
aa  condensers,  and  which  are  connected  by  a 
ftmnel  with  the  condensing  chamber.  The  fire 
most  be  carefully  regulated  to  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  acid  to  sublime  in 
the  form  of  a  glaa^  coke.  If  the  heat  is  too 
high,  metallic  arsenio  is  apt  to  be  sublimed  and 
mixed  with  the  acid,  appearing  in  dark  spota. 
This  must  be  picked  ou^  or  the  whole  sobhmed 
over.  The  preparation  of  arsenious  acid  ia  a 
most  dangerous  occupation.  The  workmen 
employed  generally  die  before  the  age  of  40; 
indeed,  their  mean  term  of  life  is  stated  to  be 
only  tram  80  to  80  years.  Dumas  states  that 
they  are  compelled  to  avoid  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  live  principally  upon  leguminous  vegeta- 
bles, with  plenty  of  butter,  taking  very  Tittle 
meat,  and  that  very  fat;  and  to  each  man  two 
small  glasses  of  olive  oil  ore  administered  dally. 
In  removing  the  acid  from  tbe  chambers  the 
workmen  are  completely  enveloped  in  a  dresa 
and  helmet  of  leather,  the  latter  furaiehed  with 
glass  eyes.  The  passagefor  the  air  is  protected 
with  a  wet  sponge,  by  which  it  is  filtered  as  it 
passes  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils. — Arsenious 
acid  is  also  found  native,  crystallized  in  octahe- 
drons and  capillary  forms,  at  Andreaaberg,  in 
the  Uartz,  and  at  mines  in  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. Ck>mbined  with  iron  and  sulphur,  it  lorma 
the  common  ore  erf'  arsenic,  called  arsenical 
iron,  or  mi^ickel,  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  veins  of  iron  pyrites,  ana  of  copper, 
lead,  silver,  cine,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin  ores. 
This  ore  is  found  in  many  localities  In  Connec- 
ticnt  and  Kew  Hampshire  particularly,  but  ie 
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not  raro  in  any  of  the  New  England  eUteB,  or 
wherever  pyritooB  ores  arc  found  along  the  range 
of  the  primary  rocks  of  the  Appalachiui  chain. 
The  acid  ie  also  found  in  the  aabes  of  many 
plants;  in  certain  soils  and  mineral  waters; 
and  Orfila  has  det«cted  it  in  the  earth  of  grave- 
yards. Its  diSWon  in  minut«  qoantitiea  is 
very  remarkabla. — The  uses  of  arsenions  acid 


arsenite  of  potash ;  or  it  may  be  ^ven  in  sub- 
BtHnce  in  the  dose  of  i^f  of  a  grain,  combined 
with  something  to  increase  its  balk.  Exter- 
nally, onenions  acid  is  used  as  a  caustic  and 
forms  the  important  ingredient  in  many  "  can- 
cer cnres."  It  is,  however,  a  very  panful  ap- 
plication, and  in  the  large  rnqjority  of  oasea 
this  method  of  removing  tnmors  possesses  no 
advantage  over  the  knife.  It  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
give  rise  to  the  nsnal  symptocus  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  Internally,  it  Is  osed  chiefly  in  akin 
oisaaaea,  and  in  malarial  fevers  or  the  cachexia 
arising  therefrom.  In  these  affections  it  dis- 
play sdecided  efficacy.  It  is  also  used  occasion- 
ally in  other  diseases  as  a  tonic.  The  symptoms 
which  denote  tliat  its  use  has  been  carried  suf- 
ficJeoUy  far  are  a  peonliar  swelling  and  stifibeaa 
irf  the  fitoe  and  eyes,  and  some  irritation  of  the 
digestive  apparatus. — The  statements  of  Von 
Tsohndi  In  regard  to  the  habitual  oae  of  arsenic 
by  the  peasants  of  Styria,  formerly  regarded  as 
nnworlhy  of  credit,  have  been  confirmed  by 
snbseoncDt  observers.  Dr.  G.  Maclagan  has 
pnblisned  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal " 
for  SeptemtMr,  13S4,  an  aeoount  of  two  eases, 
in  one  of  wbi<^  between  foor  and  five  grains, 
and  in  the  other  six  groins  of  white  arsenic 
were  taken  in  his  presence.  The  urine  passed 
by  each  of  these  men  after  taking  the  dose  was 
analyied,  and  found  to  contain  the  drug.  They 
stated  that  they  took  a  doae  once  or  twice  a 
week,  find  one  of  them  said  that  the  good  effects 
lasted  for  eight  days.  They  were  both  healthy. 
It  is  said  to  be  given  to  horses  to  improve  their 
wind  and  the  smoothness  of  their  coats.  ^Ar- 
senic is  sometimes  chosen  for  criminal  poisoning 
on  acoonnt  of  its  tastelessDess.  Its  symptoms 
in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  however,  are  tolerably 
characteristic,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
tected by  proper  chemical  tests.  The  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in 
the  ra^ority  of  fatal  or  severe  cases  are  those 
of  the  moat  violent  gsstro-intestinal  irritation, 
with  proportionate  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion,  intense  burning  pain  of  the  stomach,  ob- 
stinate vomitiog,  and  extreme  depression.  In 
a  few  coses,  however,  death  takes  place  rapidly 
by  collapse,  and  there  are  no  characteristic 

Sost-mortem  appearances.  When  a  poisonous 
□se  of  arsenic  has  been  swallowed,  reoonrse 
should  be  had  to  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump, 
unless  vomiting  takes  place  spontaneously. 
Demulcent  drinks  may  be  given  until  the 
proper  antidote  can  he  procured.  This  >s  the 
nydrated  sesquioside  of  iron,  which  should  be 
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kept  at  hand  in  the  moist  condition  by  oveir 
apothecary.  The  materials  for  making  a  fresh 
supply,  namely,  a  solntion  of  some  persalt  of 
iron,  for  instance  the  persulphate  or  the  tino- 
ture  of  the  chloride,  and  water  of  ammonia, 
should  also  be  ready,  since  the  ozide  is  most 
efficacious  when  ir^ly  prepared.  The  two 
solutions  should  be  mixed,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate,  after  being  rapidly  filt«red  and 
washed,  administered  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 
Recentiy  predpitated  magnewa  has  been  pro- 
posed as  an  antidote.  A  mixture  of  chalk  and 
castor  oil  is  said  t«  mechanically  envelop  the 

? articles  of  arsenic  and  render  them  harmleas. 
he  effect  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  neutraliz' 
ingthe  action  of  arsenious  and  arseiuo  adds  ia 
seen  in  the  hannlegs  nature  of  the  chalybeate 
waters  of  Wattwiller  in  Alsace,  in  which  ar- 
senic was  found  by  Lassaigne  to  the  anmnnt 
of  2'S  per  cent. — A  milder  grade  of  poisoning 
has  resulted  from  the  nse  of  arsenical  salts  as 


ef  Amyntaa,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lagua, 
a  Macedoaian  general,  and  the  mother  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt.  She  was  s^d  to  have 
been  pregnant  at  Uie  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
her  son  Ptolemy  was  generally  regarded  aa 
the  brother  of  Alexander.  IL  A  daogfatar  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  married  to 
LyumachoB,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  oaat  off 
his  former  wife  Amastris  that  he  might  espoDse 
her.  Arsino^  being  determined  to  secnre  the 
Thracian  sceptre  for  her  own  issue,  caused  her 
stepson  Agathoclea,  the  son  of  Macris,  to  be 
put  todeaUi.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agstho- 
des,  fled  to  Syna  with  her  children,  and  im- 

Elorod  Selencos  to  avenge  the  morder  of  her 
usband.  A  war  ensued  between  the  Throdan 
and  Syrian  monarchs,  in  which  Lysimachoa 
lost  his  life  (2S1  B.  0.).  After  this  catastrophe 
Ar^o6  sought  refuge  in  Oassandria,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  where,  with  her  sons  by  LynmaohDa, 
she  remained  in  security  for  some  time.  But 
Ptolemy  Cerannus,  having  in  380  assassinated 
Seleucus  and  seized  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
desired  to  gain  Oassandria  and  get  the  heira 
of  Lysimachns  into  his  power;  he  made  aa 
offer  of  his  hand  to  ArsinoC,  who  accepted  it. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Oeraunus  find  himself 
in  possession  of  the  city  than  he  caused  the 
children  of  Lysimaobua  to  be  slain  in  the  prea- 
ence  of  their  mother.  ArsinoC  now  fled  from 
Cassandria  to  Samothraoe,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt;  Here  sne  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philadelphua, 
the  king,  who  speedily  made  her  his  queen. 
lll>  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Knergetes,  wife  of 
her  brother  Philopator,  whom  she  accompanied 
to  the  war  agunst  Antiochus  the  Great  in  217 
B.  0.  Some  years  later  a  courtier  named  Phil- 
ammou  put  her  to  death  by  order  of  the  king; 
but  her  murder  was  subseqnentiy  avenged  by 
her  friends,  who  killed  Fhilammon  and  all  hu 
&mily.  She  was  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phones  by  Philopator.      1T>  A  daughter  of 
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Ptdemy  Anlet^s,  was  proclaimed  queen  hj 
tiie  AleXDndrisna  after  her  brotbor  Ptolemy 
Dionyaius  had  become  priaoner  to  Gnsar  (47 
B.  C.)>  Blie  sabaaqueiitlj,  however,  fell  into 
the  handB  of  the  conqueror,  waa  carried  to 
Rome,  and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph  (46). 
Her  deportment  excited  the  Bfmpathy  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  Ciesar  permitted  her  to  re- 
tam  to  E^pt.  In  41  Antony,  at  the  Inatiga- 
tjon  of  her  aister  Cleopatra,  had  her  taken  from 
tlie  t«mple  of  Diana  at  Miletna,  whither  she 
bad  fled  for  reftige,  and  put  to  death. 

AB^Nttfi.  h  An  ancient  oitj  of  Egypt,  cap- 
ital of  the  nome  or  district  of  Arsincjlis,  W, 
of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Mceris. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  it  that  name  in 
honor  of  bia  favorite  sister  and  oeeen  Arsinoe. 
Originally,  however,  it  was  called  Orocodilo- 
polia  by  the  Greelis,  becanae  the  crocodile 
there  received  divine  honors  from  the  £gyp- 
tiana.  The  mina  of  the  city  may  be  aeeo  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Medinet  el-Fayoom. 
Ill  An  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
HeroOpolit«nome,attheN.W.  eztramityof  the 


Ui^  and  improved  it,  and  gave  it  ita 
Arnnofl  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the 
Ptotenuean  canal,  and  was  long  the  great  east- 
«m  wnporinm  of  Egypt  Its  revennea  belonged 
to  Queen  Arsinofl  and  her  sacceasora. 

inSM  (Lat.  ardvre,  to  born),  at  common  law, 
the  wilibl  and  moUciotia  bnming  of  anotber'a 
hooee.  HoQae  is  to  be  understood  in  general 
to  mean  a  dwelling  booae,  and  it  included  at 
cmnmon  law  all  the  outhouses  that  belonged 
to  the  dwelling,  even  though  they  were  not 
onder  the  aame  roof  or  joined  to  it,  aa  bama 
and  stables  ccmtaining  nay  or  com  of  the 
owner  of  the  honse ;  and  anciently  even  the 
burning  of  a  stack  of  com  waa  arsmi.  The 
ofibnce  was  for  a  limg  time  and  until  very 
lately  pnniahed  by  tiie  English  and  American 
law  with  deatii.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  not 
DOW  10  simple  as  it  once  waa ;  for  malicious 
bnmlnga  not  merely  of  dwellings,  but  of 
ohurohea,  warehousea,  public  buildings,  vessels, 
cropa,  and  many  other  kinds  of  property  are 
now  made  tlie  subjecta  of  express  statutory 
provisions,  and  usually  nuned  arsons ;  and  the 
anbdividona  of  the  snl^ect  are  very  minnte, 
and  the  character  of  the  different  offences  in 
the  different  cases  is  very  nicely  diatingnished. 
Arson  is  still  used  as  a  word  of  deacription,  but 
the  statutes  do  not  always  employ  it;  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  offences  which  they  refer  to 
were  not  arsons  at  common  law  at  all. — The 
Engliah  law  as  to  malicioua  burnings  of  all  sorts 
of  property  has  been  revised  and  consolidated 
In  the  single  act  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  oh. 
S7  (1841).  It  provides  that  the  nnlawful  and 
nuUioions  setting  fire  to  any  dwelling  house, 
any  perwm  being  therein,  is  a  felony.  It  pan- 
iahes  also  the  burning  of  churches  or  other 
placea  of  divine  worship,  warehoasea,  out- 
nonsea,  farm  buildinga,  or  any  building  need  in 
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carrying  on  trade  or  manubcture ;  crops  of  bay, 
grass,  corn,  or  grain,  or  any  vegetable  produce, 
whether  out  or  standing;  woods,  coppices, 
heath,  gone,  or  furie;  stacks  of  com,  grain, 
or  hay;  tur^  peat,  charcoal,  coal  mines,  and 
other  kinds  of  property;  and  the  penalty  in 
almost  all  these  cases  ia  penal  servitude  for  life 
or  for  not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor.  The  statutes  in  the  United 
States  include  not  only  the  burning  of  dwell- 
ing honaea,  but  also  the  burning  of  jails,  state 
houses,  court  houses,  school  houses,  and  other 
public  buildings,  outhouaes  and  edificea  of  all 
descriptiona,  end  in  some  of  the  states  ships 
and  water  craft  of  all  kinda  In  many  of  the 
states  recent  statutes  of  this  character  also  pro- 
vide for  cases  of  burning  or  setting  fire  to 
bmldin^  with  the  intent  to  defraud  insurers. 
In  Lonidana  and  Maine  bnming  a  dwelling 
house  may  be  punished  with  death ;  but  gen- 
erally that  penalty  has  been  abolished,  impris- 
onment for  life  or  for  a  shorter  term  being  snb- 
stitated  in  ita  place.— The  aUtntes  of  two  or 
three  of  the  atatea  will  fairly  represent  the 
c<»ulition  of  the  American  law  on  the  suliijeat. 
In  Maine  any  person  who  sets  fire  to  the  dwell- 
ing boose  of  another,  or  to  any  building  adjoin- 
ing thereto,  or  to  any  building  owned  by  him' 
sell  or  another,  witb  thn  intent  to  bum  such 
dwelling  houscL  and  it  is  thereby  burned  in  the 
night  time,  shall  be  punished  with  death.  But 
if  the  Moused  proves  to  the  jury  that  there 
waa  no  person  lawfully  in  the  dwelling  house 
at  tiie  tune,  or  if  the  offence  waa  committed 
in  the  day  time,  the  puniahment  shall  be  im- 
priscmmeut  tot  life.  The  atatnte  of  Callfcxiuia 
provides  that  every  person  who  shall  wilhiUy 
and  maUoioiisly  burn  or  cause  to  be  burned  in 
the  night  time  any  dwelling  bouse  in  which 
there  sWl  be  at  the  time  any  human  being,  is 
guilty  of  arson  in  the  first  degree.    Such  burn- 


ing  of  any  dwelling  house  the  property  of  a 
otner,  in  the  day  lime,  or  such  burning  dther 
in  the  day  or  iJght  of  any  office,  sh<^,  bam, 
stable,  warehouse,  stack  of  gr^n,  or  standing 
crop,  the  property  of  any  otber  person,  or  of 
any  church,  school  house,  state  honse,  or  any 
other  public  building,  or  any  ship,  of  the  value 
in  any  case  of  |G0  is  arson  in  the  second  de- 
gree, and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years  and  not  less  than  one. 
If  any  life  is  lost  in  consequence  of  any  such 
burning,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  murder.  Any 
Jail  or  other  edifice,  nmally  occupied  by  per- 
sons lodging  there  at  night  is  deemed  tJie 
dwelling  hoasa  of  such  persona  In  Masao- 
chusetta  the  statute  enacts  tbat  if  any  peraon 
wilfully  and  malicionaly  bnma  the  dwelling 
house  of  another,  or  any  building  adjnning 
such  dwelling  house,  or  seta  fire  to  any  build- 
ing by  the  oumiug  whereof  such  dwelling 
bouse  is  liumed,  he  shall  suffer  imprisonTuent 
for  life;  and  the  aame  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  such  bnming  of  certain  other  bnildinga  and 
of  bams  and  the  like  structures  witlun  the 
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OQitilaKe  of  a  dwelling  house,  if  \t  ii  dona  in 
the  ni^t.  If  tbe  commiswon  of  araoit  osasee 
the  death  of  onj  perfton,  the  penaltj  is  de&th ; 
bnt  without  that,  it  is  imprisonment  from  seven 
to  ten  j«an.  In  New  York,  arson  In  the  first 
degree  consists  in  wlltiiilf  setting  fire  to  or 
hnminK  in  tiie  night  time  a  dwelling  boose  in 
which  there  shall  be  at  the  time  some  human 
being;  and  everj  hoase,  prison,  jail,  or  other 
edifice  which  shall  have  been  nsnall;  oecnpied 
by  persons  lodging  therein  at  night  shall  be 
deemed  a  dwelling  house.  Tbe  pnnit^ment  is 
Imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor.  Noware- 
hoose,  bam,  or  other  ontbonse  is  to  be  deemed 
a  dwelling  honse  nnless  it  is  actually  part  of 
one.  Arson  in  the  second  degree  is  sncn  burn- 
ing in  the  day  time  of  a  dwelling  honee  aa 
wonid  be  arson  in  the  first  degree  if  dona  in' 
the  night;  or  the  homing  in  the  uigtit  time  of 
any  bnilding  not  the  sat^eot  of  anon  in  the 
first  degree,  adjoining  to  or  witliln  the  enrti- 
lage  of  a  dwelling  hooso,  so  that  saeh  dwelling 
is  Midangered. — If  a  man  set  fire  to  a  house  In 
the  eiecntion  of  a  wicked  design  to  do  some 
other  nnlawfU  oat— as  for  exunple,  if;  in  the 
homing  of  hie  own  honse  to  defraud  on  in- 
nranoe  company,  he  bams  another's — he  is 
goilty  of  arson.  If  one  sets  fire  to  a  hay  stack 
ritnated  so  near  the  bouse  of  uiother  that  it  is 
likely  to  carry  the  fire  to  that,  and  it  does  in 
fitct,  he  Is  also  guilty.  When  the  honse  hnrnt 
Is  said  to  be  anouier't,  it  la  not  meant  that  it  shall 
he  the  absolate  property  of  another,  bnt  only 
another's  honse  or  dwelling  for  tbe  purpose  of 
habitation  or  ooonpation,  and  a  special  prop- 
erty is  ordinarily  enfflcient.  As  to  dwelling 
honaea,  it  has  been  held  that  a  bnilding  deign- 
ed for  that  purpose,  bnt  not  yet  finished  and 
never  yet  occupied,  is  not  a  honse  of  which 
arson  may  be  o(>mmitted  at  oommon  law ;  and 
the  same  doctrine  was  held  En  the  case  of  a 
building  erected  for  a  dwelling  honse,  but 
which  was  not  oceopied  aa  anch  at  the  time 
of  Uie  burning,  ana  had  not  been  for  ten 
months  previously.  Aa  to  the  burning,  it  is 
not  essential  to  the  offence  that  the  house 
abonld  be  entirely  conaamed.  It  is  enough  if 
the  fire  takes  effect  so  as  to  bum,  that  is,  de- 
■troy  by  fire,  in  any  degree. 

Ua^Wi-MiOSEUX,  a  town  in  Alsace-LoN 
nihie,  administrative  diviMon  of  Lorrune,  for- 
meriy  belon^ng  to  the  French  department  of 
Moselle,  6  m.  S.  W.  of  Uetz,  at  the  Jnnotion 
of  the  Hance  with  the  Moselle;  poi;.  in  1871, 
In  and  near  the,  town  are  important 


1870,  An  had  great  atrategical  importani  , 
the  railway  from  Nancy  to  Metz  here  crosses 
tbe  Moselle ;  it  was  therefore  selected  aa  one  of 
the  principal  depots  of  provisions  for  the  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

IBTl  (anc.  AmbraeiaX  a  town  at  tlie  south- 
em  extremity  of  Albania,  Turkey,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  on  Oie  left  bank 
of  the  river  Arta,  and  T  m.  N.  of  the  gulf  of 
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the  same  name ;  pop.  about  T,000.  It  is  in  the 
paahalic  of  Janina,  under  a  bey  appointed  by 
the  pasha.  Woollens,  cotton  elc^h,  Rossis 
leather,  and  clothing  ore  the  principal  mann- 
bctnres.  Remains  of  ancient  Greek  fortifica- 
tions extend  altmg  the  river  on  <Hie  side  of  th« 
town,  and  portions  of  tb«n  were  used  in  build- 
ing the  caatle  which  is  near  them.  There  aro 
also,  in  another  qnarter,  ruins  of  two  oonvents, 
one  built  by  the  empress  Theodora  in  the  9tb 
century,  the  other  of  later  construction.  Tho 
river  is  creased,  opposite  the  town,  by  a  re- 
markable bridge  200  yards  long,  built  by  the 
Venetians ;  it  rises  rapidly  frx>m  tjie  low  banks 
to  a  central  point  100  feet  above  the  river. 
In  1821,  during  the  war  of  Grecian  indepen- 
denoe,  Arta  was  hedeged  and  partly  oocnpied 
by  Marco  BozEaris,  and  was  reduced  almost  to 
ruina.  Before  this  it  waa  a  city  of  considei^ 
able  beauty  and  prosperity,  bnt  it  has  never 
since  recorered,  and  Is  now  a  place  of  smaU 
importance.    (See  Ambxaoia.) 

IKTiBiOTB,  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  command- 
er of  the  bo^guard  of  Xerxea,  whom  he  anas- 
sinated  4S6  B.  C.  Re  persuaded  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  Artazerxea,  to  kill  another,  Darios, 
and  then  attempted  to  murder  the  sorvivor 
that  he  might  seize  the  throne  himself.  He 
failed  in  this  attempt  and  was  slain. 

AIUBAZOB.  I.  A  Ferman  general,  scoi  of 
Fhamacea,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  He 
commanded  the  Parthlana  and  Chonumians 
in  the  expedition  of  Xeixes  against  Greece, 
460  B.  G.,  and  returned  to  P^lene  after  the 
king  hod  Teeroased  the  Helleapont,  to  ponish 
oertun  cidea  which  had  revolted  after  the 
battle  of .  SalamisL  He  besieged  and  took 
Olynthua,  killed  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  their 
city  to  Ohalcidians.  He  next  laid  nege  to 
Putidna,  the  walls  of  which  were  wadied 
on  one  nde  by  the  sea.  The  water  having  for 
a  time  receded,  however,  he  marched  liM 
tTO<^  upon  the  Band  thns  left  bare  between 
the  ocean  and  the  fortifications,  and  the  town 
seemed  lost ;  when  suddenly  an  unusoolty  high 
tide  overwhelmed  nearly  all  his  army,  whSe 
tiie  Potidceans  by  a  stUly  defeated  the  re- 
mainder. With  the  few  troopa  remaining, 
Artabazas  joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  He 
endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade  that  leader  trom 
attempting  tbe  battle  of  Plattea  (4T»  B.  G.X 
and  after  his  defeat  led  the  retreat  of  40,000 
men  from  the  field.  With  a  remnant  of  tliese 
he  reached  A^  after  many  diiBcnlties.  n.  A 
Persian  general  in  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxee  IT., 
Artoienea  III.,  and  Donue  Codomannna.  In 
Se2  B.  C.  he  waa  sent  by  the  firat-nomed  king 
against  the  rebellious  satrap  of  Cappadocia, 
Datamea,  but  was  defeated  by  him.  Arta- 
zerxea in.  made  Artabazus  satrap  of  weetem 
Aaia,  bnt  he  soon  revolted,  ana,  ^ed  by 
Gre^  and  Theban  mercenaries,  defeated  io 
two  battles  the  armiea  sent  by  the  king  to 
punish  him.  Losing  the  ud  of  his  allien  how- 
ever, by  the  sQoces^nl  schemes  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  at  last  defeated  and  taken  priatnur, 
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but  liberated  by  the  exerttoos  of  his  hrothere- 
in-laT,  Uentor  and  MenrnoD.  Unsuoeesafiil  in 
aiiotlMr  attempt  at  rebellion,  h«  waa  ootnpelled 
to  take  refnge  irith  Philip  of  Haoedon.  But 
Ifwior,  who  had  joined  the  «id«  of  the  king 
and  had  been  of  great  aeuBtanoe  in  thb  war 

rnat  Egypt,  secnrod  hia  pardon  aboat  849. 
now  retnmed  to  Persia,  and  afterward,  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Codomanniia,  ooonpied  mt- 
eral  poutions  of  teatt.  His  dau^terB  married 
Alexander,  Ptulem;,  and  Enmenea.  He  re- 
ngned  his  utrapy  in  S28. 

inUlTl  (Arm.  Ardathad),  an  ancient  d^ 
on  the  Arax^  capital  of  Armenia,  6B  m.  8.  a. 
£.  of.Eriran.  It  was  bnilt  onder  the  direction 
of  Hannibal  while  a  refngee  at  the  court  of 
Artaxiaa,  after  whom  it  was  named.  In  A.  D. 
0S  it  was  destroyed  with  fire  br  the  Roman 
general  Corbolo,  but  rebnilt  by  Tiridatea,  who 
called  It  Neronia.  In  S70  it  was  taken  by  the 
Pernana,  who  partially  destroyed  it  and  carried 
into  captivity  most  of  ita  inhabitanta.  In  460 
■  Eamoiu  oooncil  waa  held  here,  at  which  the 
patriarch  Joaeph  jwaaided. 

ilTUISXES,  or  irUatam  (in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptnree  Arta'/uhathta  or  Arta'hthiuta),  the 
name  of  three  kings  of  ancient  Persia,  signify- 
ing, aoaording  to  Herodotus,  "  great  warrior." 
I.  Snmamed  Longimanus,  was  the  third  son 
of  Xerxes  I.,  and  was  brought  to  the  Perrisn 
throne  by  the  asBasainatitm  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother  Darius  (see  AsT.iBunia)  in  46G 
B.  0.,  and  died  in  425.  Troubles  in  Baotria, 
exoit«d  by  bis  elder  brother  Hyetaapes,  first 
engaged  his  attention.  Meanwhile  Egypt,  aided 
by  the  AthefiianB,  revolted  nnderlnania  against 
the  Pernan  yoke,  Artaxerxes  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  evacoate  Egypt,  but 
they  continued  to  struggle  on  their  own  account 
nnder  Cimon,  nntil  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
(449),  Artaxerxes  was  forced  to  make  a  disad- 
▼astageooB  peace.  He  was  aucoeeded  by  his 
son  Xwxea  II.  II.  Bumamed  Unemon  on  ao- 
cotint  of  hia  good  memoir,  succeeded  hia  father 
Darius  IL  in  405  or  404  fi.  0.,  died  about  8fi9. 
He  is  chiefly  known  in  history  from  his  contest 
witii  his  younger  brother  Cyrna  (see  Ciscs 
THB  Yockozb),  after  whose  bloody  end  In  the 
battle  of  Cuuaxa  (401)  ha  waa  left  in  quiet  pos- 
aesson  of  the  Persian  throne.  The  Laeedea- 
moniana  had  meanwhile  given  evidence  of  a 
design  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pendan  com- 
plieMionB  to  attack  the  empire  in  the  moment 
of  its  weakness ;  atid  now  that  the  critical 
time  waa   over,  Artaxerxes  avenged  himself 

Sa  aoocesafal  war  against  them,  which  hBst«n- 
tbe  decline  of  the  Spartan  power.  Sparta 
having  consented  to  the  hnmiliating  peace  of 
Astolcidaa  (8S7),  Artaxerxes  prosecuted  a  war 
against  Bvagorsa  of  Cypma,  and  anbeequent- 
ly  agatnat  the  Cadusii  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian aeti,  rendering  them  tributary;  he  then 
turned  his  foroee  against  revolted  Egypt,  but 
faSed  throni^  the  ousldlfiil  management  of  hia 
general,  Phamabazos,  and  12  years  later  re- 
newed the  attempt  with  the  same  result.    He 
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Ent  to  death  hia  eldest  son,  having  detected 
im  in  a  cou^irat^,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
third  son  Ochus.  IfL  Ochna,  on  liia  acoesalon, 
aaanmed  the  name  of  Art^ierzes.  The  princi- 
pal events  of  his  reign  (about  S69-SBe),  whioh 
was  stained  bv  cruelty,  were  the  qneUiiig  of  a 
revolt  raised  by  Artabazus,  the  resulqugaticn 
of  Egypt,  and  tiie  pacification  of  Phoanioia  and 
Cyprus.  He  was  pcdsoned  by  his  fhvored  en- 
nuoh  Bagoea. — Bmides  these,  Ardeehir,  the 
founder  ^  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  is  called  by 
ancient  historians  Artaxerxes. 

IBTEnDOBIIB  OF  E^IESIIS,  a  Greek  geog- 
rapher, flourished  at  the  end  of  the  Sd  and  the 
beginning  at  the  Ist  century  B.  C.  He  is 
said  to  have  travelled  in  Spun  and  Gaul,  and 
to  have  made  voyages  in  the  Euxine,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Red  sea,  aod  the  ludian  oceanj 
with  the  object  of  oorreoting  the  errors  which 
former  geographers  had  fallen  into  in  deaoril>- 
ing  them.  The  result  of  his  travels  and  obser- 
vations oonnated  ori^ally  of  11  books.  AH 
of  theae  have  perished,  aave  the  fragments 
(collected  by  Hodson)  which  Strabo,  MaroiaD, 
and  other  andent  writers  have  preserved. 

iKI^nS.    BeeDuDA. 

inCUBUi  L  A  qneen  of  Halicamasms, 
In  Oaria,  who,  aa  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
crown,  jomed  the  expedition  of  that  monarch 
against  Greece  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships, 
and  shone  by  her  valor  and  prudence  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C).  According  to  a 
doubtful  tradition,  she  became  enamored  of  a 
youth  of  Abydoa  named  Dardonns,  who  did  not 
reciprocate  her  affection,  whereupon  abe  had 
his  eyes  put  out.  Afterward  regretting  her 
cruelty,  ane  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  how  she 
should  make  atonement,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  divinity  cast  herself  into 
the  sea  from  the  Lencedien  rock.  II.  The 
eiater,  wife,  and  successor  of  Mansolue,  king 
of  Cario,  celebrated  for  the  excessive  grief 
which  aha  manifested  at  his  loss  (8G2  B.  0.). 
Bhe  employed  the  most  eloquent  rhetori- 
cisna  of  Greece  to  pronounce  paneg^cs  in 
his  honor,  and  raised  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory at  HalicomaasuB,  which  waa  oonaidered 
one  of  the  aeven  wtaiders  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  the  now  general  t«rm  mansolemn 
is  derived.    Bhe  snrvived  him  about  two  yeara. 

IBTiaasil,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Mtnpotita,  noted  for  bitter,  tonic,  or  aro- 
matic properties.  A.  abttnthiian,  or  worm- 
wood, IS  a  perennial  plant  with  woody  stems 
in  clusters  two  or  three  feet  bi^,  with  long- 
petioled,  irregularly  pinnatifid,  silvery  leaves, 
and  small,  clnatered,  inconspicuous  flowers. 
Ita  common  name  is  derived  from  its  virtues  as 
an  anthelmintic.  A.  abrotanvm,  or  aonthem- 
wood,  is  cnitivated  in  gardens  for  ita  aromatic 
foliage,  and  mnch  used  in  Europe  in  l>eer  mak- 
ing. A.  draeuneuiv*,  or  tarragon,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  is  nsed  in  picklea  for  flavoring.  A. 
ChtTtauu  or  nuKM  prodaoes  a  woolly  sub- 
stance on  the  atema  and  leaves  which  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japsnese  as  a  moxa  by 
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burning  it  apon  porta  of  th«  bodj  affected  witli 
goDt  or  rheaiDBtisni.  A.  trid«ntata  la  the  com- 
noa  aage  bnah  of  the  Amerioan  plsina,  and 
ta  a  low  irregnUr  ahnib,  with  thick,  crooked 
atema,  groiring  in  drv  alkatioe  aoila,  which  un- 
less inigated  will  produce  little  elie.  Its  strong 
odor  ma;  be  noticed  at  some  distance  aw&y. 
With  greasewood  it  sers-ea  as  the  principal  if 
not  the  only  fiiel  on  the  plains.  All  artemisios 
are  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  divisioiis  of 
the  roots. 

IKTEHSIIIB,  properly  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  the  name  of  several  places  in  ancient 
geography.  The  most  important  of  them  was 
the  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Enboea,  off 
which  the  Greek  ships  fonght  with  the  fleet  of 
Serxes,  almost  siniDltaneoDsly  with  the  battle  of 
Thermopylag,  in4S0B.  G.  The  snccess  achieved 
here  by  the  Greeks  was  soon  followed  by  the 
gnti  victory  at  Solamls. 

lET^T  (Gr.  ipnrpta,  from  i^p,  air,  and  njptJv, 
to  keep),  a  blood  vessel  conveying  the  blood 
ontward  from  the  heart  to  the  organs ;  so  called 
becaose  the  ancienta  supposed  these  vevels  to 
contain  "spirits"  or  air.  An  artery  is  distin- 
gnished  from  other  blood  vessels  mainly  bj  the 
Uiickneee  and  elasticity  of  its  walls,  when 
out  open,  therefore,  in  the  dead  body,  aftermost 
of  the  blood  has  collected  in  the  great  veins 
and  internal  organi,  the  artery  does  not  col- 
lapse OS  a  vein  woald,  bot  staads  open,  allow- 
ing the  i^  to  psas  into  its  cavity.  It  was  this 
ciroumstanoe  which  led  the  old  anatomists  to 
believe  that  the  arteries  also  contained  air 
during  life.  They  supposed  Ihat  the  air,  pene- 
trating the  longs  at  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
was  p>artlf  received  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thence  distributed  by  the  arteries 
throQghoat  the  body,  while  the  blood  was  sent 
ont  from  the  right  ventricle  by  the  veins.  It 
was  not  until  Galen,  in  the  Sd  centmr,  opaied 
the  arteries,  with  some  experimental  preoan- 
tioDs,  in  the  living  animal,  that  it  became 
known  that  these  vessels  during  life  served  aa 
conduits  for  blood  and  not  for  air.  An  artery 
is  composed  of  three  coats,  the  internal  or 
■erouH,  the  middle  or  fibrous,  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  cellalar.  The  external  coat  is  the 
most  rousting  of  the  three,  and  prevents  the 
vessel,  onder  ordinary  circnms^ces,  fh>m 
being  distended  beyond  &  certain  point.  The 
middle  coat  is  distenuble;  but,  owing  to  the 

Gculiar  natnre  of  the  fibres  which  constitute 
Bubitance,  it  also  has  the  power  of  elastic  re- 
action, and  in  the  smaller  arteries  that  of  mus- 
cular contractility.  In  the  larger  and  medium- 
Nzed  arteries,  the  elasticity  of  their  walls  re- 
acts upon  the  blood  daring  the  intervals  of  the 
heart's  pulsation  and  urges  it  onward  toward 
the  penphery:  so  that  the  current  of  blood 
in  this  part  of  the  circulation,  though  pnlsating 
in  character,  is  jet  continnous,  or  nearly  bo,  and 
merely  increases  in  velocity  with  every  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  diminishes,  without  ceas- 
ing altogether,  in  the  intervals.  In  the  smaller 
arteries,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat, 
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nnder  the  varying  influence  of  the  nervona  sys- 
tem, c<mtract  or  relax  at  certain  period*;  thni 
inoreasing  or  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the 
vessels  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  causing  lotsl 
variations  in  thecirculation  of  particular  parts. 
When  an  artery  is  wounded  the  blood  escapes 
in  jeta,  coming  with  greater  force  at  the  instant 
of  each  pulsation  of  the  heart;  and  it  can  ba 
distinguished  by  this  feature  from  hemorrhage 
from  the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  escapes  in 
a  comparatively  feeble  but  continuous  stream. 
If  the  wounded  artery  be  of  considerable  size, 
it  requires  to  be  aecnred  by  a  ligature  in  order 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

iBTiSUH  WDXS,  small  holes  sunk  in  the 
earth,  through  which  cnrrenta  of  water,  struck 


ince  of  Artois  in  France  (Lot  ArUtiam),  in 
which  they  have  for  a  long  tdme  been  in 
use.  Water  thoa  pressed  up  most  have  its 
source  in  some  more  elevated  lands,  and  be 
confined  in  the  strata  of  rock  throof^h  which  it 
has  percolated ;  precisely  as  water  u  conveyed 
in  pipes  below  the  anrbce^  and  preased  ap 


into  buildings  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that 
at  which  the  pipes  commence.  Water  finds  ita 
way  down  into  the  earth  by  flowing  into  the 
crevices  and  chasma  of  the  rocka,  and  by  ptr- 
eolating  trough  the  porona  strata.  In  a  regi<Hi 
of  limestone  rocks  it  hollows  out  for  itsell  ita 
own  bed,  by  dissolving  the  limestone,  and  even 
in  this  way  produces  great  caves.  When  forced 
by  the  pressure  behind,  the  water  is  pnshed  np 
through  any  aptertures  it  meets  and  flows  oat 
as  a  spring  or  artesian  well.  There  are  three 
conditions  eesential  to  the  Buccessfnl  boring  of 
an  artesian  well:  1.  A  fountain  head  more 
elevated  than  the  locality  where  the  boring  is 
to  be  undertaken.  S.  A  moderate  downward 
dip  of  the  strata  toward  the  site  of  the  well; 
a  steep  or  high  angle  of  inclination  of  dip  is 
unfavorable,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  flow  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  bonng,  which  moat 
needs  pass  at  an  acute  angle  throng  few 
layers  of  rock.  S.  Alt«mations  of  porous  and 
impervious  strata  beneath  the  snrfece  soil.  It 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  head  of  wat«r 
is  at  BO  high  an  elevation,  that  the  column 
bursts  forth  from  the  ground  aa  a  fountain, 
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throwing  tn>  a  eontintul  Jet  Th«  principle  1b 
preotoeir  that  of  our  artificial  fomituiis.  B7 
raiiiog  the  water  above  the  sarfiwe  in  a  pipe, 

« and  letting  it  flow  over,  coDTenient  water 
power  is  obtained ;  artesian  welts  are  applied 
to  this  parpose  at  manj  localities  in  Franoe, 
the  water  thej  sappl;  being  fbnnd  sofficient  to 
nin  beayj  machbeiT'.  From  the  great  depth 
at  which  the  currents  of  water  are  reached, 
their  snpplies  majr  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
A  well  at  Aire  in  Artds,  France  which  was 
b<ffed  over  a  Dentorf  ago,  has  since  then  flow- 
ed steadilr,  the  water  riang  1 1  ft.  above  the 
mrfbce  at  Uie  rate  of  260  gallons  a  minnte; 
and  at  lillers  (Pas-de-CalaiB)  one  well  has 
flowed  steadily  sinoe  the  7esr  1126.     In  the 

,  vicinity  of  London  It  li  observed  that  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rises  diminishes  aa 
the  nnmb«t  of  wells  Ja  increased.  In  1888  the 
•apply  of  water  from  them  waa  eatimatad  at 
6,000,000  gallons  d^y  and  in  18B1  at  nearly 
doable  the  amonnt,  and  the  average  annaal  faU 
of  the  height  of  the  water  is  abont  2  ft.  But 
in  cases  of  ringle  wells,  the  snpply  of  water  or 
the  height  to  which  it  rises  u  seldom  known 
to  vary.  From  their  depth,  alao,  the  water 
broQght  np  is  wanner  than  that  fonnd  near  the 
■orface.  This  increase  of  temperatnre  widi  the 
depth  takes  place  at  different  rates  in  different 
places.  At  Paris,  where  the  mean  temperature 
at  the  snrftce  is  61°  F.,  the  water  of  the  ar- 
tedan  well  of  Qrenelle  is  82°  fhnn  a  depth 
of  1,707  ft,  which  is  about  1°  for  every  68 
ft.  deep.  At  St.  Lonia,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  1,616  ft.  b  1818°  F.  h^her  than  the 
mean  temperature  at  the  surface,  msldng  the 
Increase  1°  for  every  SB'S  ft.  descent  At 
Charleston,  S.  C,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  snr&ce  is  68°  F. ;  at  600  ft.  it  is  7a-G° ; 
at  1,000  ft,  64°;  and  at  1,104  ft,  88°.  The 
average  TBt«  of  increase  is  abont  1°  for  every 
58i  ft,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Hume  of  the  state 
miDtary  acadony.  The  hot  eprinas  that  flow 
oottothesnrfaceinmanypartaof  tneworld  are 
natDral  ortealan  wells  risbg  from  great  depths. 
In  Virginia  these  springs  are  fonnd  along  the 
lines  <a  mat  faults  or  breaks  in  the  stratiflca- 
tion  of  bbe  rocks,  by  which  fbrmations  usually 
•eparated  by  thousands  of  feet  are  broaght 
into  contact  with  each  other.  Warm  waters 
obti^ed  by  artesian  wells  have  been  uiplied 
to  asehl  pnrpoeea  connected  with  mannntctur- 
iog.  They  are  especially  valoabte  where  pore 
water  of  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  is 
required.  In  WOrtemberg  large  manufactories 
are  warmed  by  the  WHt«r  being  sent  through 
them  in  metallic  pipes;  a  constant  temperature 
of  47°  is  thus  maintained  when  the  tempera- 
ture without  is  at  zero.  Hospitals  and  green- 
honsea  are  also  kept  warm  in  the  same  manner. 
— The  strata  of  clays,  sands,  and  limestones, 
which  form  the  tertiary  basins  of  Loudon  Bud 
Paris,  ore  particularly  well  arranged  for  fur- 
nishing water  by  artesian  wells.  Covering 
areas  of  many  square  miles,  the  slope  of  the 
strata  ia  toward  tlte  centre  of  the  basin,  and 


here,  at  the  depth  to  which  these  reach,  the 
water*  must  collect  in  lai^  quantities.  The 
strata,  moreover,  are  not  difficult  to  penetrate 
by  biwing.  In  these  basins  are  concentrated 
the  greateat  number  and  the  most  expensive  of 
these  wella  The  tamons  Crenelle  well  in  the 
Parie  basin  wsa  commenced  in  18SS,  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  water  at  1,200  or 
1,S00  ft.,  in  the  secondary  greenssnd  forma- 
tion, which  underlies  the  chalk,  the  uppermost 
meml>er  of  this  series.  For  the  first  60  ft  the 
bore  was  12  in.,  which  was  then  reduced  to  9 
in.  for  the  next  1,060  ft;  a  second  redaction  to 
74  in.  waa  made  til]  the  depth  of  I,SOO  ft  was 
reached,  where  there  was  a  final  deereoae  to 
6  in.  At  1,600  ft.  the  government  would  have 
abandoned  the  enterprise  but  for  the  urgent 
^ipcals  of  U.  Arago.  It  was  continued  till, 
on  Feb.  S6,  1841,  at  the  depth  of  ],T»7  ft,  the 
boring  rod  suddenly  penetrated  the  arch  of 
rook  over  the  snhterraneau  wat«n,  and  fell  14 
ft  In  a  few  hoars  the  water  rose  to  the  sor- 
&ce  in  an  immense  volume  and  with  great 
violence,  bringing  up  sand  and  mud.  To  uieck 
the  sDpply  a  vertical  pipe  was  raised  many  fbet 
into  the  air,  in  which  the  water  rises  and  flows 
over.  The  water  Is  perfectly  limpid,  and  flows 
at  the  rato  of  600,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  It 
is  used  for  warming  the  hon>ital0  at  QreneUe, 
as  its  temperature  is  nnifonnly  82°  F.  A  well 
very  similar  to  that  at  Grenelle,  though  of  in- 
creased diameter,  was  began  at  Poasy,  two 
miles  distant,  in  September,  1864,  and  finished 
Sept  24,  1661.  The  boring  began  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  806-2  ft.,  and  that  at  Grenelle 
at  121-8  ft. ;  the  depth  is  1,S2S  ft.,  and  diame- 
ter within  the  tnbe  24  ft.  The  flow  fhnn  this 
well  began  slowly,  but  on  Sept  27  had  reached 
over  6,600,000  gallons  per  day.  The  yield  at 
the  mouth  was  greatly  decreased  when  raised 
through  a  tube  26  ft  high;  a  like  remit  fbl- 
lowed  at  Grenelle,  where  the  yield  was  440 
gallons  per  minute  at  the  surface,  but  de- 
creased to  18G  gaUoUB  when  forced  through  a 
tube  83  ft,  hi^.  That  these  two  wells,  thoueh 
two  miles  apart,  drew  their  supply  from  the 


the  opening  of  the  Pasay  well  reduced  the  flow 
at  Grenelle  tVom  186  to  100  gallons  per  minute, 
thongh  it  is  anticipated  that  by  forcing  the 
water  at  Pasay  through  a  still  higher  tube  the 
yield  at  Grenelle  may  be  increaaed.  This  de- 
pendence of  several  wells  upon  one  source  ia 
ahown  also  in  the  FennsyWonia  oil  repon, 
where  the  water  from  one  well,  when  not 
pomped  out,  often  finds  an  exit  throu^  the 
tubes  of  those  a^oining.  The  work  on  both 
the  above-mentioned  wells  was  much  delayed 
by  accidents.  When  that  at  Grenelle  waa  at  a 
depth  of  1,264  ft.,  the  drill  broke  off  and  feU 
with  270  ft.  of  rode  to  the  bottom ;  IG  months 
were  spent  in  breaking  these  and  removing 
the  pieces.    The  tubing  in  the  Pas^  well  n 


water,  and  had  to  be  removed  and  new  tubes 
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iDKrted,  retarding  the  trork  for  miin7  moathB. 
At  Eisfflngeo,  Bavaria,  tLere  ia  a  wett  1,8T8  ft 
deep,  the  last  188  ft.  of  which  posses  throagli 
roctc  salt.  Tbe  water,  which  flows  from  it  at 
the  rate  of  100  cobio  feet  n  tninate,  contains 
S^per  cent,  of  salt;  its  temperatare  is 69°  F., 
and  the  whole  cost  of  baring  was  about 
$SS,0O0. — Artesian  wells  are  of  peenliar  valae 
upon  desert  plains,  and  those  vast  prairies  tliat 
rest  apoD  porous  iimeatone  formations,  ^roogh 
which  the  surface  water  finds  its  way  and  is 
lost  Id  May,  185B,  M.  Jos,  a  French  ei^oeer, 
commenced  boring  for  water  in  Hie  desert  of 
Bahara,  and  on  June  IS  a  well  whb  mnlc,  from 
which  there  flowed  a  steady  stream  of  pore 
water,  having  a  temperature  ol  01°  F.,  aC  tiie 
Tat«  of  1,000  gallons  per  minnte.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (1872)  over  75  wells  hare  been 
Dored  in  that  desert,  yielding  an  a^regate  of 
600,000  gallons  an  hoar.  Ilie  effect  of  this 
abmidant  supply  of  water  upon  the  once  bar- 
ren soil  of  the  desert  is  plaiaiy  apparent ;  two 
new  villages  have  been  built  in  the  midst  of 
former  solitudes,  1BO,000  palm  treee  have  been 
plants  in  more  than  1,000  new  gardens;  the 
oases  of  Tamelhat,  Onm  Tbior,  and  Shegga 
have  each  their  wells  yielding  trtaa  26  to  1,000 
gallons  per  minnte.  A  {iromidng  featoro  in 
these  wells  is  that  water  ia  reached  at  a  oom- 

SaratiTely  slight  depth,  the  one  in  the  oasis  of 
idi  Naohed  being  hardly  300  ft  deep.  There 
Is  also  a  well  at  Boarne,  England,  which, 
though  bnt  92  ft  deep,  yields  657,000  gallons 
of  pure  water  per  day,  and  the  presanre  is  suf- 
ficient to  snppiy  tbe  town  and  force  a  stream 
above  the  highest  roofi*.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Oontinental  hotel,  Philadelphia,  have  late- 
ly completed  a  well,  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
wily  BOO  ft  deep,  which  supplies  them  with 
60,000  gallons  of  pure  water  per  day. — The 
success  attending  0x6  work  of  the  French  en- 
gineers in  Africa  is  one  of  great  promise  to 
those  who  would  nndertalte  the  inigation  of 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Colorado  desert;  and  al- 
ready a  well  bored  by  direction  of  the  FaciSo 
railway  company  at  Point  of  Bocks,  360  m.  M. 
W,  of  Denver,  in  the  midst  of  the  alkali  dis- 
trict, fbmiahes  abundant  water  for  the  engines 
on  that  road,  the  water  risine  to  within  11  ft. 
rf  the  Bur&ee.  In  18Q5  tbe  iMited  States  gov- 
ernment sent  out  on  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt  Pope,  far  the  purpose  of  boring 
for  water  in  the  Llano  Estacado,-  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Tlio  first  well 
was  sank  at  a  point  16  m.  due  E.  of  the  river 
Pecos,  on  the  a2d  parallel  of  latitude.  At  the 
depth  of  BSO  it  the  first  stream  of  water  was 
struck,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  70  ft  in  the 
tabing ;  at  641  it  a  second  stream  was  atrnck, 
which  rose  4O0  ft  Five  miles  E.  of  this  point 
a  second  well  was  bored  to  the  depth  of  S60 
ft.,  in  which  the  water  rose  760  ft.— Of  tbe 
artesian  welts  in  tiie  United  Btates,  thoee  at 
Bt  Lonis,  Louisville,  and  Oharleston  are  among 
the  most  important,  both  from  their  extreme 
depth  and  the  difBcnlties  attending  tbe  sink- 


ing. Tbe  well  at  St  loois  was  completed  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  direct  sopervisioit 
of  WilUam  H.  Belcher  of  that  city.  An  inter- 
esting acconnt  of  its  progress  is  ^ven  by  Ai 
Utton,  M.  D.,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Bcienoe  of  Bt  Louis,"  vol.  i..  No. ), 
1667.  The  boring  of  this  well  was  begun  from 
tbe  bottom  of  an  open  weU  30  ft.  deep  in  the 
spring  of  1849.  The  bore  to  the  depUi  of  319 
ft.  was  V  in.  in  diameter,  then  6^  in.  for  781  ft. 
fHirtber,  and  continned  at  8i  in.  till  the  fUl 
depth,  2,109  ft.,  was  reached.  At  fi60  ft.,  the 
top  of  a  limestone  layer,  the  water  became 
salty ;  200  ft  below  thu,  in  a  layer  of  shale,  it 
oHibiined  Ij-  per  cent  of  salt;  and  at  966  ft, 
below  a  bed  of  bituminoDi  marl,  2^  per  cent 
At  the  depth  of  1,179  it  the  hardest  rock  waa 
encountered,  being  a  bed  of  chert  63  ft  thick. 
The  work  was  stopped  on  March  12,  1864,  in 
Billcious  and  clayey  beds  beloi^og  to  the 
lower  Silurian  formation.  Tbe  water  is  at 
present  discharged  through  a  20-inch  pipe  at 
the  rate  of  76  gallons  per  minnto ;  it  is  only  fit 
for  medicinal  purposes,  having  a  strong  odor 
of  Bulphnretted  hydrogen,  and  containing  over 
6  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  including  6  per 
cent  of  salt;  its  temperature  is  even  at  784'' F. 
The  total  cost  of  this  work  exceeded  ^10,000. 
Tbe  well  at  Louisville,  £y.,  has  a  8-inch  bore, 
and  is  S,086  ft  deep.  The  water  fiows  from  it 
at  the  rata  of  880,000  gallons  per  day,  and 
with  a  force  equal  to  lO-horse  power.  It  is 
perfectly  (dear,  though  highly  charged  with 
mineral  subetanoes,  bein^  amilar  in  compon- 
tiou  and  medioal  properties  to  the  celebrated 
Eissingen  waters,  and  the  Blue  Licks  of  Ken- 
tucky.— Of  all  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Umted 
States,  none  is  so  remarkable  for  tbe  difficul- 
ties enooDntered  and  successfully  overcome  as 
that  at  Oharleston,  S.  C.  Bince  1834  five  at- 
tempts hava  been  made  by  the  city  govon- 
ment  to  obtain  good  water  by  this  means.  In 
1848  the  last  operation  was  oommenced  under 
the  direction  oi  Mq.  Welton.  Tbe  strata  first 
penetrated  were  alluvial  su^ds,  aatnrated  with 
water,  which  caused  them  to  run  as  cinicksand. 
These  were  shut  out  by  cast-iron  tubing  of  6 
in.  diameter,  which  penetrated  the  cl^a  and 
maris  of  the  postplioeene  formatioii,  and 
finally  reached  the  aei^  of  280  ft,  where  it 
rested  upon  a  rock  of  tbe  eocene  formatioii. 
From  this  point  down  altemationa  of  hard 
ToA  and  loose  sands  were  met  with,  the  latUff 
ceuung  the  same  tronble  as  those  above,  run- 
ning in  and  filling  the  well,  sometimes  even  to 
the  height  of  140  ft.  np  fh>m  the  botb»n  in  a 
single  night  When  it  was  found  impoauble 
to  draw  out  the  sands  from  these  beds,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  shutting  them  out  by 
tubing.  The  bore  of  the  tower  part,  being 
first  enlarged  from  8}  to  6^  in.,  was  hned  with 
sheet-iron  tubes  to  the  depth  of  700  ft  Sand 
flowing  in  at  1,020  ft  renaered  it  neceseary  to 
take  out  the  tin  tnbing,  and  replaee  it  with 
heavier  tubes  of  4  in.  diameter  and  j-  in.  thick, 
which  screwed  one  upon  another;  this  was 
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donft  to  the  depth  of  1,103  ft.  The  nuking 
waa  extended,  of  S-iocb  bore,  to  1,250  ft.,  the 
Iftst  etrata  being  Bandatonea,  Muad,  and  niArle, 
]yrobabl;  of  the  cretaceona  formation.  Thedia- 
'  charge,  10  ft.  above  the  anrfftoe.  Is  abont  1,200 
gollona  an  honr.  The  water  la  aahne,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taate,  bat  aoft.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  87°. — In  Onorso,  Iroqoois  connty,  IIJ., 
8S  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  there  are  arterian  wells 
that  deserve  especial  notice,  both  beeaoae  of 
their  namber  (over  SOO  within  a  radios  of  SO 
m.),  and  from  the  fact  that  thej  are  til  flowing 
wells,  thoagh  the  average  depth  does  not  ex- 
ceed TO  ft.  They  are  sank  with  an  anger  6  in. 
In  diameter,  and  the  water  vein,  a  bed  of 
white  aand,  is  reached  after  boring  throngh  6 
ft.  of  nrface  soil;  10  to  20  ft.  of  common  Band, 
IB  to  20  ft  of  bine  oky,  and  20  to  BO  ft.  of 
hardpan,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  The 
flow,  which  risea  seveml  feet  above  the  snr- 
&oe,  varies  in  amount  from  20  to  120  gallons 

Ssr  minnta.  It  baa  been  estimated  that  the 
■ily  yield  fhim  these  wells  la  6B,400,000  gal- 
loaa.  It  is  a  ftot  worthy  of  note  that  the 
district  in  which  they  are  located  is  at  a  level 
of  98  ft.  above  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
that  the  nearest  probable  fonnt^  head  ia  at 
leaat  800  m.  distant.  This  dependence  upon  a 
distant  source  of  sopply  is  alao  demonstrated 
by  the  Damons  Chicago  wells.  Oae  of  these 
ha*  a  snrface  diameter  of  6  in.,  which  ia  re- 
duced to  H  on  nearing  the  bottom,  at  a  depth 
of  711  ft.  The  other  is  fl  in.  in  diameter  from 
top  to  hoUma ;  the  first  42  ft.  are  lined  with 
an  iron  tnbe,  which  projects  23  ft.  above  tbe 
surlace ;  from  this  level  the  water  flows  at  the 
rate  of  432,000  gallons  per  day,  and  with  a 
rensting  power  of  from  600  to  BOD  Iba.  The 
aite  of  both  wells  is  8S  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  and  the  general  character  of  the  snr- 
roonding  coontry  is  flat;  whence  it  is  conjeo- 
tored  that  they  may  be  fed  f^nn  the  region  of 
the  Rock  river,  100  m.  distant— Thongh  the 
geological  etnictnre  of  Manhattan  Island  is 
exoeedingly  nnfavorable,  yet  several  artesian 
wells  ware  snnk  in  the  city  of  New  York  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Levi  Disbrow.  One  of  the  oldest 
imd  deepest  of  these  weUa  is  at  the  United 
States  hotel,  known  when  the  well  was  sank 
••  Holt's,  on  Pearl,  Fulton,  and  Water  streets. 
The  borinK  for  the  flrat  126  ft.  was  in  stratified 
laads  and  bine  clay  alternating  with  river 
mnd.  At  this  depth  the  snr&ce  of  the  rock 
vae  strack  under  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel ;  and 
below  this  the  shaft  was  continued  in  the 
gneiss  rock  500  ft  further.  The  npper  SOO  ft. 
of  the  well  was  bored  8  in.  in  diameter;  the 
remainder  was  2{  in.  The  water  for  a  time 
was  tolerably  good,  bat  soon  became  impreg- 
nated wit^  the  salt  river  water,  and  at  last 
nnfltforose.  At  the  comer  of  Bleeeker  street 
and  Broadway  a  well  was  snnk  448  ft.,  of  7 
in.  bore — the  first  43  ft  through  sands  and 
gravel,  and  406  ft.  throngh  the  hard  gneiss 
rook  of  the  ieland.  The  water,  as  stated  by 
ilr.  Pisbrow,  rose  within  80  ft.  of  the  snrfHoe, 


to  the  amoont  of  120,000  gallons  In  £4  hourB. 
At  the  dry  dock,  11th  street,  East  river,  the 
rock,  met  with  at  180  ft.,  was  penetrated  SOO 
ft  further.  Many  other  wells  of  this  natnre 
have  been  sank  in  and  near  the  city,  bnt  with 
no  features  of  particular  interest — In  con- 
ndering  tbe  methods  of  boring  artenan  wells, 
and  examining  the  implements  now  used,  it  hi 
interesting  to  note  the  Rmilsrity  between  these 
and  those  empl^ed  by  tnhaliitants  of  China 
centuries  agp.  !nie  missionary  Imbert  stated 
in  1B27  that  in  the  province  uf  On-Twig-Kiao, 
in  a  district  10  lengnea  long  and  4  wide,  these 
wells  may  be  counted  by  "tens  of  thousands," 
sunk  at  very  remote  periods  for  the  ealt  water 
and  bitnminouB  matters  which  they  emit 
These  prodncta  are  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
nearly  1,800  ft,  and  some  of  the  wells  that 
had  lost  them  have  been  oDrried  down  even  to 
8,000  ft.  From  tltia  enonnoua  depth  currents 
of  carbnretted  hydrogen  come  up  in  snch  quan- 
tity that  it  is  nseu  to  famish  heat  for  evaporating 
the  salt  water.  (The  gas  ftom  the  Fennsyiva- 
nia  <»I  wells  is  often  burned  nnder  the  steam 
boilers.)  Instead  of  nsing  rods  to  sink  their 
wella,  the  Chinese  suspend  the  cntting  drill, 
which  ia  attached  to  a  heavy  metal  rod  6  ft. 
lonp  end  4  in.  in  diameter,  by  a  rope  or  chain, 
which  passes  over  a  wheel.  Aronnu  tbe  drill  is 
a  cylindiical  chamber,  which  by  means  of  rim- 
ple  valves  takes  up  and  holds  the  broken  frag- 
ments. As  the  rope  is  raised  and  dropped,  it 
^ves  by  its  torsion  a  turn  to  the  drill,  causing 
it  to  vary  its  podtion  nt  each  stroke.  When 
the  cylinder  reqnires  to  be  discharged,  it  is 
easily  wound  out  by  a  windisse  or  horse-whim. 
The  rope  is  protected  from  wear  by  knobs  of 
wood  attached  to  it  at  intervals.  TIi is  principle 
has  been  eucceesftilly  applied  in  Germany  to 
dnking  holes  for  ventiletiiig  mines;  with  largo 
drills  18  in.  in  diameter  a  bole  of  this  site  has 
been  carried  down  several  hundred  feet.-— The 
demand  for  improved  methods  of  sinking  these 
wells  which  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  refi4on  created,  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  many  ingenions  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances, thoajth  the  attention  of  the  oil  men 
nas  been  chiefly  directed  toward  the  devising 
of  methods  by  which  the  boring  tools  may  be 
safely  and  qnickly  removed  in  case  of  accident. 
A  general  description  of  the  processes  of  bor- 
ing, tubing,  and  pumping,  as  practised  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  may  best  serve  to  illustrata 
the  latest  advances  made  in  the  methods  of 
nnking  artesian  wells.  Directly  over  the  site 
of  the  propoeed  well  a  wooden  derrick  or 
open  tower  Is  erected,  14  to  IS  ft.  square  at 
the  base  and  30  to  60  ft.  high,  tlie  four  comer 
poata  converging  so  as  to  form  a  square  at  the 
top  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  which  rests  n 
heavy  framework  for  the  reception  of  the  pal- 
ley  over  which  the  drill  rope  is  to  play.  Kear 
the  bottom  of  the  derrick,  and  in  range  with 
the  band  wheel  fl^om  which  the  power  is. 
derived,  is  a  dmft  of  timber  6  or  6  ft.  long,  and 
about  8  in.  in  diameter,  mounted  on  journals, 
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and  Bimikr  in  ehiiracter  to  the  common  hoist- 
ing wiodlass.  Upon  each  end  of  this  abaft  is 
dnven  a  large  pnlley  called  the  ball  wheel; 
between  these,  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  drill 
rope,  a  cable  of  from  1^  to  IJ  in.  in  diameter, 
ia  coiled,  the  ODter  end  passing  from  it  over  the 
pollejr  on  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  attached 
to  the  drilling  tools.  When  these  are  to  be 
lowered  or  withdrawn,  it  ia  done  bj  means  of 
power  applied  to  the  boll  wheeL  In  localities 
where  the  rock  is  some  distance  below  the 
surface,  it  is  cnstomarj  to  drive  down,  by  the 
aid  of  a  suitable  weight  and  gnideway,  a  ueavf 
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metal  pipe,  called  the  drive  pipe;  this  is  nsn- 
allj  of  cast  iron,  ftam  6  to  8  UL  in  diameter 
and  an  inch  in  thickness ;  it  is  driven  in  sec- 
tions of  10  ft.,  and  great  care  is  needed  that 
it  he  not  bent  or  deflected,  nnce  it  is  to 
guide  the  drilling  tools.  The  engine  is  so 
placed  that  ita  drive  or  balance  wheel  shall  be 
from  20  to  26  ft  from  the  centre  of  the  derriclt, 
and  at  one  half  this  distance  is  planted  the 
n  post,  a  heavj  hewn  timber  from  13  to 


18  in.  aqnare  and  19  ft.  high,  the  top  of  which 
is  fitted  to  receive  the  working  beam.  Tbis 
working  or  walking  beam  transmits  and  ap- 
plies the  power  to  &e  drills ;  it  is  of  wood,  12 
or  16  in.  sqnare,  and  of  such  a  length  that 
when  balanced  npon  the  aampson  post  one  end 
may  stand  directly  over  and  connect,  hj  means 
of  a  connecting  rod,  with  a  crank  attached  to 
the  shaft  of  the  drive  wheel;  by  the  revoln- 
tion  of  this  crank,  which  has  a  radius  of  about 
20  in.,  a  reoiprocating  movement  is  given  to 
the  further  end  of  the  working  beam;  on  this 
is  bolted  an  iron  joint,  to  which  may  I>e  at- 
tached the  temper  screw  when  drilling,  or  the 
ancker  rods  when  pomping.  The  drilhng  tools 
consist  of  centre  bits,  reamers,  on  anger  etem, 
Jar,  oad  sinker  bar,  with  a  socket  for  attaeh- 
mg  this  last  to  the  drill  rope.  The  centre  bit 
is  of  21-inch  wronght  iron,  8^  ft  long,  and 
having  a  wedge-shaped  cutting  edge  of  steel, 
S^  to  8  in.  on  the  face.  The  reamer,  which 
follows  this  and  serves  to  enlai^  and  trim  oat 
the  hole,  is  very  Mmilar  in  shape,  though  about 
an  inch  broader  on  the  face,  which  is  uso  mora 
blunt ;  the  average  weight  of  each  is  abont  TS 
Iha.  The  anger  stem,  into  which  bits,  reamers, 
and  dislodging  tools  are  screwed,  ia  a  wronght- 
iroii  bar  aboat  20  ft.  long.  The  ranker  nir, 
a  heavy  rod  of  iron  10  ft  long,  serves  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  blow;  it  is  separated 
from  the  anger  «tem  by  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance called  a  Jar,  consisting  of  two  link*  or 
loops  of  iron  or  steel,  which  slide  in  npon  each 
other  when  the  drill  strikes  bottom,  thua,  by  a 
quick  blow  upon  the  top  of  the  anger  stem,  in- 
creaang  the  effect  of  toe  fall ;  and  on  ^e  up- 
ward movement  the  sodden  jerk  or  jar  lervea 
to  loosen  the  tools,  in  case  they  become  wedged. 
When  connected,  these  tools  weigh  from  SCO 
to  1,600  lbs.,  as  the  hardness  of  the  rock  rft- 
qnires.  The  drill  rope  ia  attached  to  the  WM-k- 
ing  beam  by  means  of  a  temper  screw,  aoa- 
pended  from  it  and  made  fast  to  the  rope  by  a 
screw  clamp.  This  temper  screw  is  abont  S  ft. 
long,  and  is  made  with  a  coarse  ttu^d  that 
works  in  a  thin  &ame.  At  the  lower  end  ot 
this  screw  is  a  wheel,  by  which  it  ia  let  down 
after  each  stroke,  whereby  the  tennon  ia 
r^nlated  and  the  drill  properly  goided.  The 
tools  are  lifted  and  dropped  by  the  rocking 
motion  of  the  working  beam,  and  lowered  or 
withdrawn  by  aid  of  the  bull  wheel  and  ahaft. 
The  sediment  and  battered  rock  ia  removed  by 
means  of  a  sand  pomp,  which  ia  a  heavy  metal 
tnbe,  slightly  smaller  than  the  well  bore,  and 
aboat  6  fL  long,  with  the  lower  end  cIoskI  by 
a  simple  valve  opening  upward ;  this  is  lowered 
and  withdrawn  by  a  light  rope,  and  the  well- 
man  by  on  examination  of  its  contenU  is  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  prospects  ot  his 
work.  The  pump  is  used  after  eat^  drilling 
of  6  to  12  in.  The  tubing  of  a  welt  conusta  in 
lowering  down  a  heavy  iron  pi[>e  in  sectiona, 
the  joints  of  which  are  flush  both  inside  and  oqL 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  first  section  towered 
down  is  a  simple  boll-valve  piunp,  the  piston 
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of  which  la  connected  wtih  the  worUog  beam 
by  jointed  polee  or  metal  roda.  When  it  is 
denreble  to  exclude  all  w&ter  from  above  a 
given  point,  it  is  effected  bj  binding  aronnd 
the  tDoitig  ft  leather  bag  of  floi  se^  before 


BtmiBK  Tool!  In  OpenUcn-^PfniiijIvoiili  Oil  RtglOD. 

driving  it  down;  the  swelling  of  this  closes 
the  space  between  the  mun  wall  and  the  tobe. 
The  st^am  engines  in  use  in  western  Feiuurl- 
vanta  range  from  S  to  20  horse  power,  one  of  8 
horse  power  being  aufflcient  to  Dore  a  well  (H)0 
ft.  deep.  Artesian  welle  have  been  anak,  thongb 
very  slowly,  by  the 
aid    of     two     men 
and  an  old-&shioned 
spring  pole.— Among 
tne  acoidente  liable 
to  occar  in  the  bor- 
ing of  arterian  wells, 
are  the  brealdng  of 
the  drills,   or  tiieir 
detachment  from  the 
\  anger  stem,  and  the 

loss  of  the  sandparap 
or  the  whole  wring 
SimpiMt  BoriDc  Appmiiu.  gear  by  the  wearing 
awayofthedrill  rope. 
At  times  the  drill  enters  what  is  known  as  a  mod 
vein,  a  thin  dtratam  of  mud  or  qaicksand,  which 
oft«n  flows  in  so  rapidly  as  to  enclose  and  bnry 
the  drilling  tools.  There  ore  many  ingeniona 
contrivances  for  the  removal  of  these  obstmc- 
tions,  and  the  forms  of  several  of  the  leas  com- 
plex ore  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  1  is  designed 
chiefly  for  removing  detached  or  broken  pipe 
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or  rods.  It  Is  lowered  down  the  well  bore 
nntil  the  rod  passes  np  above  tlie  ends  of  the 
twoanns,  wh«i  by  an  upward  movement  the  two 
catches,  being  pressed 
forward  by  springs. 
take  hold  of  tne  rod 
and  grnsp  it  the  more 
firmly  the  greater  the 
resistance.  Fig.  2  is 
of  service  mamlj  in 
removing  a  detached 
drill  or  reamer;  the 
shorter  ann  acts  as  a 
guide,  while  the  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  lai^er 
one  passes  below  and 
takes  hold  of  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  drill. 
Figs.  8  and  6  are  also 
dedgned  for  removing 
broken  rods.  In  8  the 
rod  passes  throng^  the 
metal  cylinder,  and  is 

Erevented  from  fall' 
ig  back  by  the  drop- 
catch  and  spring.  Fig. 
5  consists  of  an  angoliu-  claw  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod  by  which  it  ia  lowered ; 
this  is  twisted  nnder  the  shonlder  of  the  rod, 
thus  securing  it  as  in  a  wrench.  Fig,  4  is 
the  ordinary  lacy  t4»igs,  and  is  of  very  gen- 
eral service,  as  its  conatraotion  indicates. — 
Id  addition  to  the  contrivances  above  men- 
tioned, the  French  engineers  have  introdnced 
certain  improved  dnlls,  pumps,  Ac  The 
drill  invented  by  M.  Gonlet-Collet  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  6  ft,  long,  suspended 
by  a  chain,  and  armed  at  its  lower  end  with  an 
annular  cutting  head  of  steel,  in  which  two 
knives  or  chisels  are  inserted  at  right  an^es 
across  the  opening.  These  chisels  serve  to  cot 
the  rock,  which  when  floety  divided  rises  with 
the  water  through  the  openings ;  these  may 
be  provided  with  valves,  the  instrument  thus 
serving  the  double  porposa  of  drill  and 
pump.  The  method  of  boring  by  means  of 
the  diamond  drill  Ig  essentially  different  from 
that  described  above.  (See  IJobino.)  When 
a  well  fails  to  yield  a  fair  amount  of  oil  or 
water,  an  increase  in  tbe  flow  is  often  effected 
by  means  of  the  Koberts  torpedo.  This  is  a 
thin  water-tight  cylinder  of  metal  or  pq>er,  4 
to  6  ft.  long  and  2  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
charged  with  powder,  gnncotton,  or  nitro- 
glycerine. It  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  tiie 
well  or  to  a  depth  that  will  bring  it  opposite 
the  desired  stratum,  and  the  well  then  flooded 
The  charge  is  exploded  by  a  cap  or  electric 
spark,  and  the  explosion  often  clears  away  the 
ODstruction  from  the  oil  or  water  vein.  Wells 
yielding  only  6  bbls.  of  oil  per  day  have  been 
increased  by  this  means  to  7G  or  100  bbls.- 
Negative  artesian  wells  are  those  which  serve 
to  convey  away  surface  waters  into  some  ab- 
sorbing stratum,  They  are  of  service  about 
mannfaotoriea  trtaa  which  large  quantities  ol 
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immiFe  liquids  ara  diBcharKed,  the  flov  of 
which  upon  the  surface  would  proves  niusanca. 
IBTEViXDE.  I.  Juib  th,  b  citizen  ud  pop- 
ular leader  of  Gbent,  end  for  a  time  ajmoet  ruler 
of  Fl&ndera,  born  about  ISOO,  killed  in  a  popu- 
lar insurrection,  Jul/  IT,  13i5.  He  was  of 
noble  familj,  but  caused  himself  to  ba  enrolled 
in  the  guild  of  brewers  oa  a  means  of  gaining 
the  favor  of  the  people,  fij  the  generous  nse 
of  bis  great  wealth,  and  bj  hia  sympathj  with 
the  popular  oanse,  he  soon  aoqoired  a  wide 
influence,  was  chosen  leader  of  many  other 
gailda  besides  his  own,  and  wm  the  unirer- 
aal  confidence  of  the  people.  War  was  at 
this  time  raging  bettreen  England  and  France. 
Count  Louis  L  of  Flanders  and  nearly  all 
the  Flemish  nobility  were  openly  on  the  dde 
of  the  latter,  while  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  Ghent  and  the  great  Flemish  oom- 
meroial  oities  were  entirely  with  the  En^ish. 
Oonnt  Louis  had  made  himself  moat  unpopu- 
lar with  his  subjects  by  his  tyranaous  aots, 
while  Arteveltle  nod  attained  such  power  that 
he  acted  with  entire  independence  of  his  sove- 
reign.  Thos,  when  a  crisis  was  brought  about 
by  a  message  from  Edward  IIL  of  England  to 
the  Flemings,  a^ing  their  allianoe,  Artevelde 
took  it  upon  himself  to  make  a  treaty  with 
him,  in  wnidi  be  was  sustained  by  the  aitjieas 
of  Qhent.  Aided  by  the  English,  the  popnlar 
leader  forced  Bruges  and  Tpres  to  join  in  hig 
treaty  with  Edward,  oompelled  the  ooant  to 
retire  into  Franoe,  and  was  himself  proolaimed 
leader  or  gOTemor  (raviaert).  He  now  as- 
■umed  complete  control  of  Flanders,  removed 


to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  citizen*,  he 
made  him  prisoner,  and  forced  him  (Decem- 
ber, 1839)  to  agree  to  the  English  allianoe. 
Soon  afterward  Ooont  Louis  agaiu  returned  to 
France.  Artevelde  retained  almost  absolute 
power  In  Flanders  for  nine  years,  undl,  by  an 
injudicious  prefect  for  proclaiming  the  prinoe 
of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince)  governor  of  the 
cotmtry,  he  lost  the  popular  otmfldence.  Feuds 
followed  between  the  different  guilda,  which 
he  no  longer  controlled ;  the  chief  of  tiie  weav- 
ers, Gorwd  Benys,  aspired  to  be  his  rival ; ' 
aoi  finally  a  battle  was  fonght  in  the  market 
place,  between  the  weavers  and  other  gnilds,  In 
which  the  former  were  viot«rious.  Artevelde 
now  thought  himself  io  danger,  and  introduced 
a  body  of  English  troops  into  his  house ;  this 
enraged  the  people,  who  rose  against  him  and 
kitlea  him  in  his  own  dwelling.  II.  PhOlp  tm, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him  a  popular 
leader  and  governor,  bom  about  1S40,  died  in 
battle,  IfoT.  27,  1363.  Daring  bis  youth  he 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  when  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  revolted  against  Louis  IL, 
the  son  and  suocessor  of  his  father's  enemy,  his 
name  and  assooiationa  brought  him  into  imme- 
diate prominence,  and  be  was  ohoeen  mwaert 
in  1881.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bring  to 
execution  twelve  of  those  who  had  auiated  in 
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die  morder  of  hia  father.  Count  Loaia  had  in 
the  mean  time  succeeded  in  ao  completely 
cutting  off  supplies  from  Ghent  that  ne  had 
reduced  the  dty  to  great  want.  But  the  cit- 
izens endured  the  safiering  bravely,  two  who 
proposed  surrender  being  put  to  death,  and 
Artevelde  resolved  upon  a  sally  i^in^  the 
count,  who  had  bis  headquarters  at  Brugee. 
With  6,000  troops  he  encountered  Louis  near 
that  city,  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter, 
\  and  took  and  plundered  the  dty ;  upon  this  vic- 
tory, the  other  Flenusb  towns,  except  Oode- 
norde,  whioh  he  miBucceaafiilly  besieged,  eub- 
mitted.  The  French  king,  Oharlee  VI.,  sow 
sent  an  army  to  the  asastance  of  Connt  Lotda. 
It  entered  Flanders  in  November,  1S82,  and  on 
the  27th  met  end  rooted  the  troops  of  Arte- 
velde, killing  an  immense  number.  Artevelde'a 
body  was  found  among  the  dead,  and  hung  by 
the  victors  to  a  tree. 

ABTHBinS  (Gr.  op^pirif,  belon^ng  to  the 
joints,  from  ipO/»v,  a  joint),  mfiammation  of  the 
Joints,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  trau- 
matic arthritis,  rhenmstic  arthritis,  and  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  joints.  For  the  two  lat- 
ter Tarietiea,  see  Qodt,  and  RniDiiA'neK. 
Traumatic  arthritis  is  a  frequent  complioation 
ari^g  from  wounds  or  braises,  contnsions, 
and  surgical  operations  in  or  near  the  articu- 
lations. Acute  inflanunation  of  the  arUoula- 
tion  sometimes  occurs  also,  without  external 
cause,  from  the  absorption  of  pus  or  morbid 
matter  within  the  system.  Women  anffering 
from  recent  childbirth,  or  persons  afflicted  wit£ 
phlebitis,  blennorrhogia,  or  purolent  infection, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  arthritis.  Blows,  falls, 
sprfdns,  violent  distortion  of  a  joint,  fractoree, 
and  wounds  made  by  sharp  iuHtrameats,  may 
all  produce  aoute  infiammatirat  of  the  jointo. 
All  the  partB  of  the  joint  may  be  involved,  or 
some  of  the  external  or  intenial  tissnes  only ; 
for  the  intenmty  of  the  iaflwnmatiwi  ie  muoh 
greater  when  the  c^Mule  of  the  joint  is  lace- 
rated and  admits  the  air.  During  the  first  day 
or  two  the  case  may  seem  very  simple  and  witl^- 
out  danger  to  the  patient ;  but  often  on  the 
third  or  the  fourtn  day,  or  even  later,  the 
symptoms  become  more  severe,  and  the  pain 
ezoeaaive.  Traumatic  arthritis  is  sometimee  so 
severe  as  to  derange  the  general  health  pn>- 
fonndly,  oauaing  d^ium  and  convulrions ;  tlia 
skin  is  burning  hot,  the  tongue  is  rod,  bila  is 
vomited,  and  the  patient  suffers  modi  frtHn 
bodily  pun  and  mental  anxiety.  Buppnration 
is  the  usual  termination  of  this  kind  of  inflam- 
mation. When  traumatic  arthritis  is  euperfi- 
oial,  it  is  easily  cured ;  but  when  deeply  seated 
and  admittiogair  into  the  joint,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous diseaae.  Tlie  proper  tnatment  connsta  (ff 
cloths  and  oompresses  steeped  in  cold  water, 
and  placed  around  the  inflamed  parts ;  rest  for 
the  whole  body,  and  particularly  for  the  im- 
plicated limb ;  cooling  diet,  witii  appnqiriate 
sedatives  and  otiier  medicines.  Copping  and 
leeching  are  sometimes  usefhl;  and  where  snp- 
puration  has  oommenoed,  it  is  commtmly  more 
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pradent  to  allow  it  to  fomi  its  own  opening  for 


UnUI,  a  hero  of  BriUsh  mythology,  bo- 
lieved  bj  manj  to  liave  been  tdenticsl  with  bo 
Htoal  wvereign  in  England  in  the  6th  centary. 
Kenmos,  the  most  ancient  Crmrio  poetry,  the 
Triads,  and  the  Welsh  bards  liy  warob.  Hen,  and 
TalieaiB,  mention  Arthur,  a  chief  of  the  Brit- 
ons, flghting  against  the  Saioiia  under  Cerdio. 
Based  apon  their  statements,  ntanj  attempts 
hava  been  made  to  prove  the  actual  existence 
of  a  great  sovereign  corresponding  with  the 
Arthor  of  romanoe.  It  seems  proW>le  t^t  a 
prince  called  Arthur  ruled  in  Britain  abont 
626,  fought  maaj  battles  with  the  Saxons,  was 
killed  hj  his  nephew,  and  buried  at  Glas- 
tonbnr;,  where  his  t<nnb  is  said  to  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  But  lata  ao- 
tborities  (among  them  O«orge  W.  Cox,  who 
make*  a  searching  inqnir]'  into  the  story)  raaj 
be  sud  to  have  proved  that  the  Arthur  of  ro- 
mance fa  a  pnrelj  mythical  personage.  Ur. 
Cox  points  *oot  the  resemblance  between  the 
l^enos  of  Arthur  and  the  myths  of  other 
aacient  nations,  and  by  the  aid  of  etymology 
shows  that  many  of  these  were  merely  tX- 
legories  derived  from  natural  phenomena. — 
The  Arthur  of  the  femous  legend  was  the  son 
of  nther  Fendragon  and  Igeme  of  Comwalj, 
whom  Uther,  by  the  enchantments  of  the  sage 
Merlin,  was  enabled  to  visit  in  the  guise  of  her 
hnsband  Gorlois.  Ilis  high  deecent  was  con- 
cealed, and  he  was  brought  up  by  a  faithfbl 
knight,  who  treated  hun  as  his  own  son  until 
after  the  death  of  Dther,  when  Arthur,  going 
with  his  foster  brother  to  Loudon,  gave  evi- 
denoe  there  of  his  royal  birth  by  drawing  &(Hn 
the  stone  in  which  it  was  imtiedded  a  sword 
with  this  inscription:  "Wboso  pulleth  this 
sword  out  of  this  stone  ...  is  rightwise  bom 
king  of  all  England."  He  was  crowned,  and 
alter  reigning  for  several  years  he  married  Gui- 
nevere, "  the  fairest  woman  in  the  land."  WiUt 
faer,  as  a  part  of  her  dower,  he  aoqnired  the 
enchanted  round  table  which  bad  onoe  be- 
longed to  his  father  Uther.  Abont  ttiis  he 
formed  the  tamoae  circle  of  knights  of  the 
round  table,  and  with  these  began  the  brilliant 
conrt,  the  wonderful  series  of  exploits  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  ^e  countless  adventures  of 
varioQS  heroes,  celebrated  in  the  legends  pre- 
serred  in  the  Chroniclea  of  Geofii'ey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  elsewhere.  The  story  of  Arthur 
ends  with  the  wound  given  him  by  his  false 
nephew  Hodred,  at  a  battle  near  Salisbury; 
after  which  the  king  was  borne  away  by  tlie 
fairies  to  be  cured  by  them  in  the  valley  of  At- 
olon,  whence,  said  the  legend,  he  should  some 
time  come  again  to  lead  tbe  British  Celts 
against  the  Saxons. — The  legends  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  have  been  the  subject  of  num- 
berless poems  in  almost  every  modem  lon- 
goage.  Tennyson,  more  than  all  others,  lias 
added  by  his  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  "Uorte 
d' Arthur,"  and  other  poems,  to  tbe  beauty  of  tbe 
]«g«Qds  as  we  know  them.    For  dlscos^ons  aa 


to  the  actual  existence  of  Arthur,  see,  for  sup- 
port of  tbe  theory,  "  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  J.  U.  Lappenberg  by  B.  Thorpe  (Loudon, 
new  ed.,  1S57) ;  against  it,  tbe  introdaction  to 
Oox's  "  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  " 
(London,  1871);  for  history  of  tbe  old  romances 
treating  of  Arthur,  the  appendix  to  tlie  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sharon  Turner 
(London,  7th  ed.,  1B62) ;  for  a  good  rendering 
of  the  legends,  the  work  of  Oox,  jnet  cited. 

iBTHIR,  Chtrtcr  Han.  ■  Bee  supplement 

AKTHUK,  Ttmttkj  Bbaj-an  American  author, 
bom  near  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  N,  Y., 
in  180S.  ITe  was  about  eight  years  old  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  was  for  several  years  a 
clerk,  and  In  1SS8  visited  the  west  as  agent  of 
a  banking  company.  Upon  his  return  to  Bold- 
more  he  became  connected  with  a  newspaper, 
and  began  to  publish  a  series  of  short  novels. 
Since  1841  he  has  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  many  years  edited  and  published  a 
weekly  Jountal  and  a  monthly  magazine.  His 
productions  are  nnmerons,  con^sting  chiefly  of 
works  of  fiction  of  n  domestic  character,  writ- 
ten with  a  moral  aim,  several  of  them  relating 
especially  to  the  sottjeot  of  temperance. 

IBTBUI,  WUIUm,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  clergy- 
man and  author,  horn  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
in  ISIO.  After  a  thorough  clasncal  training 
and  special  studies  in  Italian  literature,  he  en- 
tered the  Wesleyan  theological  iostitntion  near 
London,  and  upon  graduating  was  appointed 
missionary  to  India;  bnt  after  three  years  of 
saeceBsf^l  labor,  being  threatened  with  tutul 
blindness,  ho  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
Subsequently  be  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  missionary  society  of  the  Wealeynn  church, 
and  soon  afterward  was  elected  president  of 
the  British  conference.  In  16GThe  was  chosen 
principal  of  tlie  Wesleyan  college,  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, In  1870  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and 
made  honorary  secretary  of  the  miHdonary  seel- 
ed of  the  Wesleyan  church.  Apart  from  many 
vdnable  contribntions  to  edocationol  and  mis- 
rionory  literature,  Mr.  Arthnr  is  beet  known 
by  the  following  works:  "Personal  Beminia- 
cences  of  a  Mission  to  the  Mysore,"  "The 
Successful  Merchant — aMemoir,"  "The  Tongue 
of  Fire,"  and  "State  in  Transition." 

ABTICHOKE,  an  edible  plant  of  the  genua 
eyitara,  order  eompotitit,  resembling  a  large 
thistle,  known  in  tiie  south  of  Europe  as  early 
as  164B.  C.  teolymut  and  its  variety  C.  hor- 
tentit  are  tbe  green  and  globe  artichokes  of  the 
garden.  The  portion  eaten  is  the  under  side 
of  the  head  before  the  flower  opens.  The 
whole  head  is  removed  and  boiled,  the  leaves 
laid  aside,  and  the  bottom  eaten,  dipped  in  but- 
ter with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  A  sauce 
made  of  butter  and  spices  is  frequently  used. 
The  French  sometimes  gather  tbe  heads  wh<n 
not  larger  round  than  a  dollar,  and  eat  the 
lower  end  of  the  leaves  raw,  dipping  tbem  in 
oil,  pepper,  and  vinegar.    The  globe  variety  ia 
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four  feet  apart  each 
way,  in  a  stonj 
Boil,  well  prepared. 
They  will  bear lieada 
,  the  iucceeding  year. 
Some  gai^eoers 
place  mx  planta  in  a 
nill,  making  the  hills 
Gil  feet  apart  Ar- 
tichokes may  be 
raised  from  sets  or 
shoota,  which  should 
be  removed  and 
carefnlly  transplant- 
ed. As  often  as 
heads  are  removed 
fVom  a  plant,  it 
shoald  be  broken 
down  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  new 
shoots.  In  antnmn 
all  plants  nhonld  re- 
ceive a  good  snpply 
of  earth  or  litter.  Stable  dang  is  too  heating, 
and  shoald  never  be  employed.  In  the  spring 
remove  the  antamn  covering  and  take  away  all 
ofi^ts  except  two  or  three  of  the  best  Daring 
the  first  season  the  yonng  plants  of  the  previons 
year  will  produce  heads  from  June  to  October. 
In  sacoeeaing  years  they  will  give  heads  from 
May  to  June  or  Jnly.  To  have  them  the  whole 
season,  an  annual  plantation  most  be  made. 
The  flowers  of  the  artichoke  have  the  property 
of  rennet  in  curdling  milk.  The  French  use 
the  heads  of  the  second  crop  of  artichokes 
when  dried,  baked  in  meat  piee  with  mash- 
rooms.  Artichoke  heads  are  sometimee  made 
to  grow  larger  by  tying  a  ligate  re  tightly  oroond 
the  st«m  three  inches  below  each. — The  Jebu- 
8U.BK  Abticboee  (htlianthut  taberctiu,  order 
compontm)  is  not  a  true  artichoke,  bnt  the  root 
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of  a  species  of  sunflower.  In  Italian  it  is  named 
ginuoU,  or  sunflower,  which  in  English  is  cor- 
rupted into  Jerusalem.  In  America  it  Is  some- 
times called  Canada  potato  or  Virginia  potato. 
It  was  well  known  in  England  as  an  edible  root 
about  the  year  1G20,  having  been  brought  from 
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Branl.  The  tnbers  ore  good  for  swine  and 
cattle.  Tboy  are  Gffi)able  of  resisting  the  se- 
verest degree  of  cold  when  left  in  the  soil  the 
whole  winter ;  being  lifted  in  spring,  they  form 
eioellent  food  for  stock.  The  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke may  be  raised  in  all  classes  of  scnl,  and 
when  grovn  in  light  sands  and  gmvela,  swine 
are  aiu>wed  to  dig  the  tnbers  for  themselves. 
It  is  dIfBcult  to  eradicate  this  plant  h<sia  the 
soil,  and  it  is  seldom  entirely  removed  where 
onoe  rooted  In  a  rich  soil.  The  tops  cared  in 
autumn  form  an  excellent  hay,  yielding  five  or 
six  tons  per  acre.  Sandy  soil  of  fair  quality  )■ 
said  to  yield  from  1,200  to  1,600  hazels  per 
acre.  They  are  not  quite  as  natritioas  as  the 
potato,  containing  72 '2  percent  of  water,  l>eing 
about  4  per  cent,  more  tlian  is  contuned  in  the 
potato.  Cordage  is  sometimes  made  out  oi  the 
tops,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  kind  of 
coarse  cloth  is  manufactared  from  tliem. 

IBnCDUTl,  the  third  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  the  ctasriflcation  of  Oovier, 
and  by  him  subdivided  into  foorcldbses.  Other 
naturalists  have  added  four  more,  mating  the 
following  eight  classes,  of  which  the  first  foor 
are  those  of  Cnvier : 

1.  ADneHdE,  M  IsedkA  euthwomii.  As. 
S.  CmtKH,  u  emu.  Icitiaun,  ;nini.  ibrirapo,  Aa> 
8.  Ancholdii,  M  ipkdni,  Horploiu,  mitea,  A^ 
4.  iDHda.  u  beettet,  fflsi,  bnttuflki,  Ac 

&  MjrfDpoiU,  M  < ■ 

0.  CurhopodA,  u 
T.  Botlflm,  wb»l 


Each  of  these  classes  will  be  foond  treated  un- 
der ita  own  name.  The  ardcnlata  may  properly 
be  ranked,  npon  the  whole,  as  higher  in  the 
animal  scale  tnan  the  moUnsoa,  although,  as  in 
this  division,  some  q>eoiee  may  be  fonnd  leea 
hi^ly  organized  than  are  some  of  the  radiatt, 
the  lonrtn  division  of  the  series;  for  the  or- 
ticulata  possess  a  high  development  of  the  looo- 
motive  organs,  in  wnich  the  raollusca  are  par- 
ticularly deficient  The  nervons  system  also 
is  so  organized  that  it  presents  a  sufficient 
charactenstio  for  designating  the  gronp; 


latA,  this  having  reference  only  to  the  externa] 
conformation  of  the  body  in  transverse  ringa, 
which  may  be  of  the  soft  skin  or  integument, 
or  else  serve,  in  the  form  of  a  hard  shell,  as  an 
eitemol  skeleton,  to  which  the  mnsclee  are  at- 
tached. This  arrangement  of  the  nerves  is  a 
chain  of  knots  or  ganslia,  symmetrically  dis- 
posed upon  adouble  cord,  which  passes  througb 
the  ventral  region  of  the  body,  and  from  each 
ganglion  nervous  filaments  pass  off  to  the  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  body.  A  nervons  ring 
from  the  anterior  pair  of  ganglia  encircles  the 
(esophagus.  Filaments  connect  this  with  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  the  cesophageal 
ganglia  have  hence  been  regarded  as  analogous 
to  tlie  brain  in  the  higher  orders.  They  are 
more  and  more  concentrated  as  the  animal  oc- 
cupies a  more  elevated  position  in  the  divincm, 
the  members  of  the  body  being  at  thi>  same 
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time  brought  into  closer  eomtection.  The  Bjm- 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  Buggesta 
that  of  the  members  also ;  and  the  limba  are 
found  arrangod  in  pMre,  in  the  centipedes  each 
pur  proceeding  from  one  of  the  srticiilatioiiH 
of  the  bodj.  In  the  higher  classes,  as  the  Crus- 
tacea, the  same  STmmetrj  of  pairs  of  limba  is 
perceived,  and  tiie  connection  of  each  p^ 
with  a  segment  of  the  bodj,  even  when  the 
thorax,  or  bodj,  needing  no  fleiibilitj  for  loco- 
motive purposes,  has  its  rings  ver^  oliHinrelj' 
d^ned.  Tne  lower  groups  contain  the  greater 
number  of  articnlatioDB  or  rins^  and  these  are 
nsaally  soft,  upon  an  elongated  body,  famished 
in  moBt  cases  with  no  trne  limbs.  Progressive 
motion  is  obtmued  by  the  bending  of  the  flex- 
ible body  in  one  and  another  direction,  the 
miucles  which  effect  this  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  body  which  in  othw  animals  ii 
usually  devoted  more  to  the  organs  of  nutrition 
imd  digestion.  These  in  tlie  artiouUta  are  not 
GO  elaborate  as  in  the  mollusca.  The  organs 
for  re^iration  are  much  more  highly  organized, 
Mrtionlarly  in  the  insecta.  In  the  air-breath- 
u^  species  the  blood  is  n&ratod  by  bein^  ez- 
pOMd  to  the  action  of  the  air  introdacod  within 
the  body,  the  flnid  being  distribnted  in  cavities 
C€  tubes  permeable  to  tiie  air ;  the  former  ap- 
pear to  be  analogous  to  lungs.  In  the  artiou- 
lata  ia  found  the  greatest  diveruty  of  forms  and 
habits  of  life.  The  largest  animals  of  the  divi- 
rion  are  the Jobsters  u)d  crabs  of  tJie  Crustacea ; 
the  rest  ore,  for  the  most  part,  of  smijl  mze, 
many  of  them  so  minute  as  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  watery  elements  in  which  tbeylibonnd. 
UnCttLi'noN,  a  term  in  anatomy,  denoting 
the  varions  modes  of  union  between  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  We  may  class  articn- 
lations  under  three  gen- 
eral head^  vii.,  mov- 
able jrants,  immovable 
joints,  and  joints  of 
a  mixed  order,  being 
somewhat  movable, 
without  much  relative 
I  displacement 
contignons 

Movable  joints  are  tne 
most  complex  and  va- 
rious in  structure;  im- 
movable, the  most  sim- 
ple.  Movable  joints  are 
common  in  the  limbs, 
and  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the 
Tie.  1.— Bibow  Joint,  tbmr-  skull;  immovable  Joints 
hSo??fto?'™n^^  are  common  in  the  head 
Urn  Din*.  and  face  and  lower  por- 

1.  Law*r  citnmicr  of  the  tionofthetrnnk;  mixed 

bnmonu  or  botv  of  th4    -  -         .-  ^  ^■ 

BpprrmnL  fonns    of    articulation 

s,  &  upptr  citnroiR  of  tiM  are  common  in  the  spi- 

o]»,ori»D.ofit.to«-  ^    column    and    tie 

upper  portions  of  the 

trunk.    The  hinge  joints  of  the  elbows  and  the 

knees,  allowing  free  movemente  in  one  plane 

only,  ibrm  one  order  of  the  movable  class ;  the 


ball-and-socket  joints  of  the  hip  and  shoulder, 
allowing  free  movements  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, form  a  second  order  of  the  movable  class ; 
and  difierent  combinations  of  these  two  orders, 
as  seen  in  the  artacnlatdons  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  skull,  of  the  hands  and  feet  with  the 
arms  and  legs  at  the  wiista  and  the  ankles,  and 
also  of  the  ^nes  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  feet, 
and  toes,  form  a  third  order  of  the  movable 
class,  liie  elbow  joint,  in  Jbct,  is  of  a  com- 
pound order,  being  of  the  hinge-joint  form 
with  reference  to  the  cnbital  movement  of 
the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  of  the  ball- 
and-aocket  form  with  reference  to  the  radial 
movement  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  in  what 
ore  termed  the  supination  and  pronation  of  the 
hand  and  arm. — The  olnss  of  immovable  jwnts 
may  also  be  subdivided  into  difierent  orders  end 
varieties.  In  the  sacrum  and  the  pelvis  many 
bones  which  are  distinct  at  first  literally  grow 
together  in  some  subjectit,  so  as  to  efiace  all 
trace  of  original  separation,  while  in  others 
traces  remain  visible  of  former  separation. 
In  tiie  cranium  and  the  face  there  are  numer- 
ous modes  of  junction  between  bones  connect- 
ed by  immovable  articulation.  The  most  prom- 
inent order  of  this  class  in  the  cranium  is  the 
serrated  suture  the  firmness  of  the  union  bdng 
increased  by  alternate  notches  or  indentations 
and  pr<yections  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  formed 
on  the  odge«  of  the  bones,  the  teeth  of  the  one 
being  adapted  to  the  indentations  of  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  bones  of  the  skull  unite  at 
the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead.  In  other  cases  bevelled  edges  over- 
lap each  other,  and  in  this  manner  the  tempo- 
ral bones  are  joined  to  the  parietal  bones  of 
the  skull.  Another  form  of  fixed  articulation 
is  the  ridge-and-groove,  a  ridge  being  formed 
on  the  edge  of  one  bone  and  a  grooved  fissnre 
in  another  to  receive  it  By  Uiis  means  the 
bony  port  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  inserted 
into  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  divide  the 
nostrils,  and  thus  form  a  double  cavity  by 
means  of  a  partition  wall. — The  mixed  class  <^ 


the  spinal  column  behind  and  to  the  sternum 
in  front  forms  one  simple  order  of  the  mixed 
class;  the  mode  in  which  the  vertebrte  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn, another,  more  complex ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  alightly  yielding  portions  of  the  pel- 
vic articolationa  are  connected,  a  third  and 
simple  order  of  this  class.— The  movable  artic- 
ulations, beine  the  most  complex  m  form  and 
structure,  will  ^ve  the  best  idea  of  the  varione 
elements  of  an  articulation ;  and  the  boU-and- 
socket  joint,  being  the  most  simple  of  this  kind, 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  simple  illustration. 
In  the  hip  joint  we  have  a  kind  of  ball,  or 
rounded  surfaoe,  at  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone, 
which  bemiqiherical  aurface  is  capped  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  somewhat  elastic  io 
structure,  and  exoeedingly  smooth  on  its  exter- 
nal surface.    In  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  a  socket 
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is  fcrmed,  called  tite  acetabnliini,  exactl j  shaped 
for  the  reception  of  this  hemupberioal  head 
ot  the  thigh  bone,  and  this  socket  is  lined  with 
*  thin  layer  of  dense,  elaatio,  and  poliahed  oar- 


Ra.  l^A  mtloD  of  Um  hln  Mat  Uksa  thrmufa  Um  *ntil 
hun  Uld  Uin  tnlddla  oT  tha  lisad  ukd  neck  ofU»  Uilgh  bo 
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tils^  SO  that  in  the  Joint  two  polished  enr&cea 
meet  together  and  tulow  free  movement,  with 
the  least  possible  amonut  of  tHction;  hot  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  friction,  and  facilitate  the 
movements  of  these  surfaces  one  apon  the 
other,  a  delicate  membrane  sarroonds  the  ex- 
ternal borders  of  the  articnlar  oaitilBge*,  and 
secretes  a  viscid  6nid  which  labrioates  the  sar- 
faoes.  preventing  aotnal  contact  and  deetmo- 
tiva  mction  of  the  oartilaginooB  tissaee.    This 
lubricating  flnid  is  teohnicall/  called  eynoTia, 
and  the  secreting  membrane  the  sTnovial  mo 
or  STnovial  membrane.    To  prevent  the  dislo- 
oation  of  the  joint,  a  strong  rope  of  fibroos  tis- 
ane, very  similar  in  strnetnre  to  that  part  of  an 
OTSter  which  cannot  easilj  be  removed  from 
the  shell,  connects  the  top  of  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  socket,  in  a  somewhat  loose  bnt 
very  strongly  attached  manner.     This  is  termed 
the  ronnd  ligament ;  it  is  very  short  and  very 
strong.  The  outer  snrfaces 
of  the  boll  and  socket  (not 
in  the  socket^  bnt  ontside) 
are  connected  hy  means  of 
a  strong  ligamentoDB  hand 
of  fibroas  tissne,  loosely 
I  connecting  the  head  of  the 


the  socket,  bnt  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  bones  them- 
selves, which  it  binds  to- 
gether firmly,  while  per- 


"oBM.  °B.  ArticnUr  'n  th*  Jo™t-  In  other 
cuiuan.  0.  p«i4(HU-  Joints  of  the  movable  class 
SLbiw*^  ^^"^  theonterligamentsarenot 
always  oontinnons  and  cir- 
onlar  bands  as  In  this  case,  but  take  the  form  of 
distinct  fibroos  ropes,  strongly  attaohed  to  the 
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bones,  and  forming  strong,  flexible  bands,  u 
strips  of  leather  nailed  to  the  body  and  the  lid 
of  a  box  serve  as  ligaments  where  there  ore 
no  hinges.  Thin,  dense,  elastic  layers  of  carti- 
lage cap  the  articnlar  edges  and  enrfaoes  of 
braies  in  the  great  majority  of  Joints;  sbpng, 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ligaments  connect  the 
bones  externally ;  and,  where  the  joints  are 
very  movable,  synovial  membranes  snrroand 
the  artienlating  snrfacee,  and  the  synovia  which 
they  secrete  lubrioatea  the  snr&ceg  exposed  to 
contact,  friction,  and  mobility. 

UTieiS,  JMt,  a  Sonth  American  general, 
bom  at  Montevideo,  in  Umgnay,  in  176S,  died 
in  Faraa|aay  in  1S6I  (not,  as  often  stated,  aboat 
ISSfl).  The  son  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor, 
he  ted  for  a  time  an  odventnrons  life  as  a  ^h- 
ehc,  and  then  served  as  capt^n  in  the  light  cav- 
alry of  the  provincea,  bnt  on  account  of  eome 
dimontt;  with  the  governor  passed  in  1811 
into  the  smvlce  of  the  Jnnta  of  Bneaoa 
Ayres,  then  in  insnrrection  against  Spun.  At 
the  head  of  a  band  of  ganohoe,  he  defe&ted 
the  Bpanlard*  Jn  several  encounters,  and  vigor- 
onaly  supported  the  r^nblioan  army  which  be- 
sieged tne  Portngnese  troops  from  Brazil  who 
then  occupied  Montevideo.  Passionate  and 
scheming,  he  soon  acted  independently,  and 
finally  detached  his  men  from  the  beei«^ng 
army ;    whereupon   Posadas,   director  of  the 

fimta,  ontlawed  him  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
ead.  Bat  the  ganchos  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  Artigas,  having  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  him,  obliged  his  enemies  to  cede  to  him 
the  whole  of  Umgnny  (1814).  He  next  oom- 
pelled  the  Portn^ese  to  abandon  their  attempt 
to  regain  possession  of  Montevideo,  which  had 
surrendered.  He  now  acted  as  dictator  in  his 
native  conntry,  and  made  a  vigorons  bnt  nn- 
suooesrful  attempt  againstBuenos  Ayres  (1816). 
Alter  various  contests  he  was  twice  defeated, 
in  ]818  end  ISSO,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  Par- 
aguay, where  Dr.  Froncia,  the  dictator,  ban- 
ished him  to  Candelaria.  Here  the  former 
gauoho  chief  devoted  himself  to  hnabondry, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  a^ 
tained  a  patriarchal  age. 

IBTILLEBV,  the  cannon  employed  in  war, 
and  the  troops  organized  to  use  them.  The 
Chinese  as  early  as  A.  B.  969,  nnder  the  em- 
peror T^-tau,  tied  rockets  to  their  arrows  to 
propel  them  to  greater  distances,  as  well  as  for 
incendiary  pnrposea  Bnring  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century  all  the  resources  of  their  mil- 
itary art  became  known  to  the  Arabs  throng 
the  Mongol  conquerors  of  China.  The  idea  of 
the  application  of  gnnpowder  to  prqjectilea, 
thongh  said  to  hsve  been  accidentally  sug- 
gested to  Berthold  Schwarz  abont  1830,  is 
probably  dne  to  the  Moors  or  Arabs  of  north- 
em  Africa,  who  had  artillery  at  Cordova  as 
early  as  1260.  The  Snaniards  learned  its  nse 
from  them,  Ferdinona  lY.  of  Castile  taking 
Gibraltar  with  cannon  In  1309,  and  gone  being 
employed  soon  alter  at  the  eseges  of  Bau, 
Hartoe,  and  Alicante.    A  knowledge  of  ortil- 
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IeT7  *ocia  extended  thnraghoat  Europe,  the 
Ewnoh  having  ouiDoa  at  the  sieite  of  Pu;  GdU- 
Iwime  in  1338,  and  the  Eogtiidi  three  small 
gmu  at  the  hattle  of  Ct6cj  in  1346.    Catmon 


Tis.  1.— Eul/  EQsUBh  atmoB,  tlni»  of  Btltlt  of  Oicy. 

are  not  referred  to  in  the  Hindoo  hooka  before 
the  be^nning  of  the  1  Stb  oeDtiu? ;  but  dnring 
t^e  next  handrad  Tears  their  ose  bBoame  gene- 
ral tbronghoat  India,  and  upon  tlie  landing  of 
the  PortDBneBe  in  14SS  they  found  the  nativea 
their  eqnolB  in  the  ccHutraodon  and  uee  of  flre- 
artos. — The  European  oa  well  aa  the  Asiatio  can- 
non of  the  14th  century  were  made  of  longitudi- 
nal bars  of  iroE  boond  tt^ther  by  hoops,  being 
■baped  externally  and  internally  like  an  apotb- 
eoary's  mortar;  they  were  cidled  bombards, 


ns.  S^-Bombud. 

Faaes,  or  mortars,  were  very  heavy,  and  pro- 
Jeot«<i  Btono  balls  at  high  angles,  doing  but  lit- 
tte  exeontaon;  when  put  in  podtion  they  were 


flred  ttom  a  timber  stock  or  framework,  gun 
oarrisges  being  unknown.  Theee  unwieldy  ma- 
chines, some  of  which  were  breech-loaders, 
were  used  not  only  in  siege  operations,  but 
in  the  field  and  even  on  shipboard.  To  give 
a  more  accurate  direction  to  the  Tircyectile, 
the  bore  was  afterward  mode  cylindrical  and 
tennlnated  in  a  very  narrow  and  deep  cham- 
ber, the  object  being  to  increase  the  effect 
of  the  powder  by  retarding  the  escape  of  the 
gas  before  it  acted  npon  the  ^ball.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  IBth  century  bombards  were 
improved  upon  and  made  very  large;  in  France 
one  w«gbed  10,000  lbs,  with  a  400-lb,  projec- 
tile, a  second  86,000  lbs.  with  a  prqjectile  of  90O 
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lbs. ;  they  wer«  generdly  mode  of  several  pieces 
screwed  together,  and  could  not  be  moved 
unlesB  taken  apart,  Uortars  only  differed  from 
bombards  in  length,  but  were  very  rare.  The 
other  cannon  of  the  day  were  veuglairei, 
breech-loaders  of  less  size  and  power  than  bom- 
bards; eraptattdeaux,  still  smaller,  weighing 
from  100  to  160  lbs. ;  and  culverin*,  the  small- 
est of  all,  unchombered  and  using  projectiles 
of  lead.  To  facilitate  pointing  and  nring,  two 
or  more  of  the  smaller  guns  were  occasionally 
mounted  on  a  two-wheeled  wagon,  the  whole 
being  called  o  ribaiidtcuin,  or  organ  gun,  the 
earliest  form  of  the  modem  mitrailleuse.  Artil- 
lery was  very  much  useddoring  the  French  war 
of  independence  against  the  English,  At  the 
defence  of  Orleans  in  142S  Joan  of  Arc  herself 
pointed  the  guns ;  and  as  the  struggle  went  on 
the  brothers  Jean  and  Gaspard  Bureau  became 
very  succes^l  in  the  conduct  of  siege  opera- 
tions, being  the  first  to  make  regular  approaches 
and  place  guns  in  breaching  batteries  under 
cover  of  casks  filled  with  earth,  instead  of 
merely  hiding  them  behind  wooden  screens. 
The  marked  progress  made  b^  artillery  hod  til* 
effect  of  everywhere  increasing  the  power  of 
the  crown  at  Oie  expense  of  the  fendaf  nobility, 
whose  castles  were  no  longer  able  to  de^  the 
sovereign.  The  French  were  for  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries,  Charles  VII.  b^g 
able  to  retake  in  one  year  all  the  strong  places 
held  by  the  English,  On  the  other  hand,  as 
late  OS  14S8  Oonstantinople  had  to  he  taken  by 
assault,  the  guns  of  Mohammed  1 1,  being  pow- 
erless to  breach  the  walls;  while  the  Qreek 
cannon,  firing  IGOdb.  stone  balls,  did  less  dam- 
age to  the  Turks  than  to  their  own  d^enoe& 
In  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century  bombards 
were  nniversotty  made  of  eeparato  pieces  of 
forged  iron  or  bronze,  and  the  great  number 
of  attempts  at  a  suitable  carriage  for  the 
smaller  guns  showed  the  importance  attached 
to  such  a  mechanism ;  culverins  were  frequently 
imbedded  in  stocks  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  change  the  inclination,  a  few  having 
small  side  projections,  the  forerunners  of  tmn- 
niono,  to  prevent  lateral  rotation. — We  have  now 
come  to  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the 
history  of  artillery,  the  striking  improvements 
made  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
1461-'88.  Having  invented  trunnions  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  the  recoil,  they  had  on 
axis  about  which  the  gun  could  turn  with  ease 
and  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  will ;  this  great 
difficulty  overcome,  they  readily  devised  a  car- 
riage at  once  suited  for  the  transjiortation  and 
service  of  the  piece,  while  their  progress  in 
metalluigy  enabled  tiiem  to  substitute  cast-iron 
for  stone  halls,  The  iron  prtjjectiles,  by  thdr 
greaterdensity,  increasing  the  tension  of  the  gas 
so  as  to  endanger  the  guns  in  use,  they  were 
forced  to  do  away  with  them  and  introduce 
brass  pieces  of  smaller  calibre  oud  increased 
thiokness  of  metal,  called  cannons,  culverins 
or  serftentines,  and  falcons.  The  last  were  the 
smallest,  and  fired  leaden  projectiles  instead  of 
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oast-iron  balls.    The  colvflrin,  Aoo^  of  lass 

calibre  than  the  cannon,  was  a  niach  larger 
piD,  and  ditTored  entirely  from  the  cnlTerin  of 
the  preceding  centary.  Artillery  bad  hitherto 
been  employed  in  attacking  oities  and  caatlea 
alooe,  bat  the  perfection  to  which  it  bad  been 
broiwht  in  France  made  it  very  formidable  in 
the  field  also.  The  rapid  conqnestof  Italy  by 
Oharles  YIIL,  the  saccessor  of  Louis  XI.,  was 
entirely  dae  to  his  improved  artillery  i  the 
French  gnna,  mounted  on  the  new  carriages, 
well  horsed,  and  ready  to  go  into  battery  at 
any  moment,  presenting  a  marked  eontrast  to 
the  cnrabersome  Italian  bombards,  firing  stone 
balls,  and  draped  with  great  difSoolty  Dy  bnl- 
lockB.^I>aring  the  1 6th  centnry  brass  gons  and 
east-iron  projeetiies  were  adopted  throaghont 
Europe,  wniie  Tartoglia  in  Italy  made  great  im- 
provements  in  gunnery,  and  invented  the  gun- 
ner's qnadrant.  The  carriages,  however,  had 
no  limbers  and  were  still  heavy  and  awkward ; 
and  as  the  principal  dimensions  only  were  fixed, 
great  differences  existed  even  in  tboee  for  gnns 
ofthesamecalibre.  The  cannon  belon^ng  to  an 
army,  together  with  the  wagons  loaded  with 
implements  and  ammnnition,  were  collected 
into  an  artillery  train,  to  which  certain  officers 
and  artillerists  were  attached.  The  latter  were 
looked  upon  as  mechanics,  served  a  regnlar 
apprenticeship,  and  had  a  guild  of  their  own; 
tney  were  divided  into  cannoneers,  who  served 
the  guns,  and  artificers,  who  conducted  ver- 
tical fire  and  made  up  warlike  stores.  When 
a  war  broke  ont,  the  different  monarohs  hired 
as  many  as  they  required  or  oould  get,  their 

Ky  being  four  times  that  of  a  soldier.  In 
ttle,  artillery  tactics  consisted  in  the  sin- 
gle det^  of  putting  the  guns  in  position,  gener- 
ally in  front  of  the  line,  taking  oare  to  hide 
them  as  much  as  possible  behind  troops  nntil 
they  were  to  open  fire.  In  case  of  disaster 
they  nearly  always  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
from  its  being  so  difficult  to  move  them. 
The  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  cannon  of 
that  age  were  of  rizes  and  calibres  innnmera- 
ble.  Charles  V.  had  more  than  60  different 
kinds,  from  124-pdrs.  down,  and  found  this 
snoh  a  disadvantage,  particularly  in  the  field, 
that  he  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to  limit 
their  number  to  eight,  including  mortars. 
About  the  year  1650  the  French  calibres,  which 
had  run  aJl  the  way  from  SO-pdrs.  down  to 
l-pdrs.,  were  reduced  to  six,  viz. :  cannons, 
three  uzes  of  culveriss,  falcons,  and  fidconets; 
there  were  no  mortars.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  century  case  shot  [HageUaigtt)  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  but  was  not  brought  into 
general  use;  about  the  same  time  shells  were 
successfully  fired  from  mortars  in  that  country, 
the  result  being  kept  a  profound  secret.  These 
prqjectiles,  originally  made  iij  fastening  toge- 
ther two  hollow  metal  hemispheres,  and  known 
to  the  Ohinese  and  Arabs,  were  first  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Italians.  In  Holland,  mor- 
tar shells  and  hand  grenades  were  first  rendered 
useful  and  eflective  during  the  early  part  of  the 


17th  centary,  and  Ifaurice  and  Henry  Frede- 
rick of  Nassau  made  many  artillery  improve- 
ments, doing  away  with  the  arbitrary  distioc- 
tions  between  cannons  and  culverins,  based 
upon  their  lengths,  and  restricting  the  calibres 
to  4S,  34,  18,  and  6-pdrs.,  called  cannons,  half 
cannons,  quarter  cannons,  and  fulcona,  the  last 
two  being  proportionally  longer  and  heavier  to 
prevent  damage  to  embrasures.  The  dimen- 
sions of  these  pieces  were  tixed,  while  handles 
and  casoables,  shaped  for  the  attuchment  of 
ropes,  facilitated  uK-cbonical  mnnceuyrea.  The 
gun  carriages,  which  bod  limbers  and  ammu- 
nition chests,  were  similarly  reduced  to  four, 
and  their  dimensions  made  so  nniform  that 
wheels  and  other  parts  were  interchangeable. — 
About  the  same  time  Gnstavns  Adolphns,  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
guns  capable  of  qnick  motion  and  rapid  fire, 
introduced  light  pieces  made  of  tliin  c(»>per 
and  wrapped  about  with  rope  and  leather; 
these,  not  proving  durable,  were  replaced  by 
iron  4-pdrs.  weighing  about  660  lbs.,  and  drawn 
by  a  single  pair  of  horses.  Rapidity  of  fire 
was  attained  by  the  use  of  cartridges,  the  slow 
process  of  inserting  the  powder  by  ladlefuls 
being  thns  gotten  rid  of.  Two  of  these  guns 
were  attached  to  each  re^ment,  and  were  at 
first  intended  to  fire  canister,  before  that  time 
only  nsed  in  uege  operations  and  by  ships  of 
war  \  but  they  soon  came  to  fire  solid  shot,  and 
did  great  esecutjon  at  the  battle  of  Leipsio  in 
1681.  Gustarus  did  much  also  toward  devel- 
oping the  tactical  powers  of  the  arm  by  mass- 
ing the  heavy  guns  in  strong  batteries  on  the 
wings  and  centre,  and  di^ng  away  with  the  old 
fashion  of  stringing  them  out  in  front  of  the 
line  of  battle.  He  hod  great  confidence  in 
his  artillery,  which  was  very  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  arms,  there  being  80  pieces 
m  1630  to  30,000  men,  and  200  pieces  before 
Frankfort  to  only  18,000.— Malthus,  a  noble- 
man who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  in- 
troduced the  mortar  shell  into  France,  where 
it  was  first  used  in  1684.  Mortars  of  10,  13, 
and  14-inch  calibre  were  cast  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  about  this  time  came  into  general  use 
throughout  Europe.  The  shell  after  being  in- 
serted was  kept  in  ^ace 
by  a  tamping  of  earth,  boA 
its  faae  was  lighted  by 
hand  before  the  mortar 
wasfired.  The  small  mor- 
tar which  still  bears  the 
name  of  its  inventor  Ooe- 
hom,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  was  first  used  in 
1674.  The  invention  of 
howitzers  was  another 
signal  service  which  the 
Butch  rendered  t^i  the 
art  of  war,  the  idea  hav- 
ing first  occurred  to  them  that  shells  might 
be  used  in  cannon  by  shortening  the  pieoes  so 
that  the  projectile  could  he  inserted  ny  hand. 
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Howitzers  were  soon  adopted  and  impTOTed 
opon  bj  the  English ;  like  the  earl7  mortars, 
tber  were  at  flret  diachai)^  bj  appljing  fire 
both  to  ibeU  md  cha^e.  Light  pieces  called 
pierriirtt^  firing  stone  balls  weighing  from  13 
to  48  lbs.,  were  still  nsed  in  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean services. — In  France,  toward  the  end  of 
thb  ceotory,  ttrtillerj  materiel  was  modified 
and  improved,  ranah  attention  being  paid  to  the 
character  of  ibe  Knn  metal,  to  the  form  of  the 
chamber,  and  to  the  proper  length  and  weight 
of  the  piece.  The  calibres  were  restricted  to 
88,  24^  IS,  IS,  8,  aod  4-pdrs.,  most  of  which 
have  been  retained  to  this  day  among  their 
Bmootfa-bore  guns;  the  ammnnition  conristed 
of  grape  and  canister  as  well  as  of  solid  shot. 
Gun  carriages  were  also  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter and  provided  with  limbers,  while  tr^ns  of 
wagons  or  carts  were  oi^aaized  for  carrying 
ammonttion ;  some  of  the  field  carriages  were 
made  of  wrought  iron.  Lonia  XIV,  was  the 
first  sovereign  to  create  a  special  artillery  force ; 
he  raised  in  1671  a  recent  for  artillery  duty 
only,  and  in  1690  founded  the  first  artillery 
schools.  To  his  age  belong  also  the  important 
inTentionsof  the  elevating  screw,  the  prolonge, 
and  the  priming  tnbe  filled  with  powder,  the  old 
method  being  to  work  powder  mto  the  vent — 
During  the  first  part  of  the  IStfa  centnry  artillery 
was  generally  reoognised  as  on  arm,  had  ite  reg- 
nluiy  inoorporated  troops,  and  in  consequence 
made  very  muled  progress.  In  the  campaigns 
of  Horlboron^  lai^e  numbers  of  gons  were 
nsed  on  both  ridee,  and  Bometimea  handled 
with  jadgment  and  skill ;  at  Blenheim  artillery, 
massed  on  the  right  so  as  to  enfilade  the  French 
positioD,  contributed  materially  to  the  victory ; 
and  atHalplaqnet  the  English  put  forward  40 
pieces  in  the  centre,  while  the  French  guns  did 
not  cease  firing  until  the  intrenchments  were 
assaulted;  only  eight  or  ten  were  taken  not- 
withstanding this  pernstenoe,  showing  that 
greater  mobility  had  been  attained.  In  1782 
voUiSre  made  important  changes  in  the  French 
artillery,  doing  away  with  the  88-pdr.  as  too 
heavy,  and  giving  uniformity  to  the  five  remain- 
ing oailbrea  as  well  as  to  the  mortars.  In  1747 
the  French  began  to  fire  howitzers  in  siege  ope- 
rations without  first  igniting  the  shell,  it  hav- 
ing been  foond  that  the  fiash  from  the  charge 
would  light  the  fuse  if  there  was  no  tamping. 
The  gnn  carriages  and  ammunition  wagons 
were  still  of  various  patterns,  each  arsenal 
having  its  own  way  of  conatmating  them ;  the 
azietrees  were  of  wood,  and  the  limbers  very 
low,  with  horses  attached  in  single  file.  After 
the  seven  years'  war  position  gnns  b^an  to  be 
permanendy  assigned  to  brigades  in  6  or  lO-gnn 
'  batteries.  In  Prassia,  Frederick  the  Great  in- 
troduced short,  light  regimental  guns,  12,  6, 
and  S-pdrs.,  whose  weight  was  bat  from  60  to 
IDOtimesthatof  the  shot;  hisexample  was  fol- 
lowed by  Austria  and  other  conntriee.  He  also 
made  extendve  use  of  howitiers  firing  IS,  SO, 
and  60-lb.  shell,  which  were  afterward  united 
in  separate  batteries.    At  the  end  of  the  seven 
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years'  war  the  Pmssian  artillery  was  in  a  state 
of  great  confadon,  there  being  IS  and  6-pdrs. 
of  no  less  than  three  different  kinds  and  weights ; 
this  was  mainly  dae  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
chief  of  artillerv,  and  to  the  fact  that  Frede- 
rick had  looked  upon  the  arm  with  disfavor. 
After  BoBsbaeh,  where  it  did  excellent  service, 
be  seems  to  have  gotten  over  his  pr^udice,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  formation 
of  horse  artillery  in  17SB:  it  consisted  of  a  bat- 
tery of  10  light  6-pdrg,,  and,  though  long  in  a 
very  inefiScient  condition,  and  destroyed  at  Eu- 
neradorf  and  agun  at  Mazen,  was  always  reor- 
ganized. The  seven  years'  war  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Austrians  to  the  importance  of  the 
artillery  arm,  which  was  carefully  reorganized 
and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  who  was  created  chief  of  artil- 
lery, with  rank  and  authority  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  his  position ;  tois  gave  their 
artiillery  an  immense  aavantage,  and  assured  its 
constant  superiority  to  that  of  most  of  the  con- 
temporary powers.  The  Russians  always  at- 
tached great  importance  to  their  artillery. 
When  they  entered  Germany  in  176S  they  had 
435  guns  to  104,000  men,  three  lieomet  or 
howttzers,  with  mounted  gunners,  being  at- 
tached to  each  of  their  dragoon  regiments. 
Artillery  in  this  oentery  consisted  of  regimen- 
tal guns  attached  in  pairs  to  each  infantry  bat- 
talion, of  guns  of  position  organized  into  large 
batteries,  and  of  siege  or  garrison  guns.  The 
number  of  guns  was  nsn^ly  4  or  S  to  1,000 
men.  The  regimental  ^ns  advanced  with 
their  battalions,  uniimbenng  at  GOO  paces  from 
the  enemy  and  being  thence  moved  forward  by 
hand.  The  position  guns  were  posted  at  the 
most  favorable  pointe  along  the  line;  occasion- 
ally they  were  able  to  take  a  second  position, 
but  it  was  usually  impossible  to  move  them  in 
time  to  decide  the  result  of  a  battle.  The 
bronze  cannon  of  this  age  were  elaborately 
ornamented  with  carvings  and  with  the  ciphers 
and  ooate  of  arms  of  tlie  reigning  monarchs, 
the  early  custom  of  giving  a  special  name  to 
each  piece  being  also  retained. — We  now  come 
to  one  of  the  foremost  names  in  modem  artillery 
annals,  Gribeauval.  This  celebrated  French- 
man, having  served  in  the  Austrian  artiUery 
under  Prince  IJechtenstein  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  returned  to  France  with  a  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  all  the  improvements  sn^ested 
by  the  experiences  of  that  struggle,  and  was 
intrusted  m  1T6G  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  artillery,  then  in  very  poor  con- 
dition. He  began  by  creatmg  a  distinct  ma- 
teriel for  each  service,  field,  mege,  garrison, 
and  seacoast.  His  field  guns,  19,  8,  and 
4-pdrs.,  were  16  calibres  long  and  about  IGO 
times  heavier  than  their  projectiles.  The 
charges  were  reduced  from  one  half  to  one 
third  the  weight  of  the  shot;  but,  as  the 
windage  was  uso  diminished,  he  was  able  to 
make  the  ^ons  shorter  and  lighter  wltiiont  sen- 
sibly affecting  the  range,  To  these  were  added 
a  6-inch  howitzer,  still  retaining  a  small  chaise, 
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though  propoiidonallrl&rge'  tlian  HuU  before 
need.    These  pieces  were  withoat 


and  were  oaat  solid  and  then  bored  oot,  which 
made  their  dimenfflons  mnch  more  exact  than 
the  old  hollow -cast  cannon;  the  tmnnions 
were  strengthened  bj  rimbasea,  and  copper 
Tent  pieces  enabled  the  gune  to  be  rebnsaed. 
The  horses  were  hitched  in  doable  files,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  movements  of  the  car- 
riages, and  the  draught  was  made  easier  by 
iron  asletrees,  higher  limbers,  and  traveling 
traimion  holes ;  the  allowance  of  horaea  was 
six  to  the  I2-pdrs.  and  fonr  to  the  B  and  4-pdrs. 
Elied  ammunition,  elevating  screws,  and  tan- 

Knt  scales,  together  with  bricoles  and  pro- 
igeB,  facilitate]  the  service  and  increased  the 
mobility  of  the  piece.  Stronger  carriages  were 
made  for  the  lighter  gnna,  and  noiformity  was 
established  in  all  new  oonstnictians  bj  requir- 
ing the  arsenals  to  make  every  part  ttf  the  car- 
riages, wagons,  and  limbers  after  certain  fixed 
dimeudons,  so  that  spare  pariis  coold  be  taken 
into  the  field  exactly  corresponding  to  those  in 
use.  An  equipment  was  thns  obtained  wbioh 
could  be  moved  and  repidred  with  a  facility 
hitherto  unknown.  Grioeanval's  reforms  did 
not  stop  at  the  materiel,  the  personnel  of  the 
French  artillery  being  completely  reot^anizad 
in  17dB  through  his  efforts.  Two  guns  were 
still  assigned  to  each  infantry  battalion,  which 
were  served  by  detachments  from  a  company 
of  artillery  attached  to  each  brigade  of  four 
re^menta.  The  rest  of  the  field  artillery  was 
organized  into  two  or  tbree  reserves,  each  re- 
serve conuating  of  divisions  of  eight  pieces,  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  company  of  artil- 
lery. Here  we  have  the  creation  of  the  artil- 
lery nnit;  the  company  organization,  afterward 
melted  in  that  of  the  battery  with  its  horses 
and  drivers,  being  for  the  first  time  inseparably 
joined  to  its  mnnitions  and  gnna.  Like  (tU 
militai^  reformers,  Oribeaavel  enooontered 
most  determined  opposition,  the  changes  be 
proposed  not  being  permanentiy  adopted  till 
mi.  His  system  was  far  superior  to  any 
other  of  ita  day,  and  long  served  as  a  model  to 
that  of  other  nations,  being  introduced  with 
bnt  slight  modifications  into  all  the  Enropean 
services.  Thoroughly  tested  in  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  (he  reenlts  trinmphantly  vindi- 
oated  the  abilities  and  military  genins  of  its 
ori^nator. — The  French  introdaoed  borse  ar- 
tillery in  1762,  and  cnt  down  their  divinona  to 
sii  pieces,  eight  being  found  too  nnwieldy; 
these  divisions  received  the  name  of  batteries, 
and  were  nsaolly  composed  of  five  guns  and 
one  howitaer.  In  1709  the?  Nitirely  aban- 
doned battalion  gons  aa  impuring  tbe  mobility 
of  the  infuitry,  one  or  two  batteries  attached 
to  each  division  taking  their  places.  An  artil- 
lery train  or  corps  of  drivers,  composed  of  en- 
listed men,  was  organized  Jan.  8,  1800,  and 
distributed  among  tbe  Frenoh  batteries,  to- 
gether with  a  proper  complement  of  borses 
bought  tcyr  the  purpose;  they  had  previously 
depended  npon  civilian  drivers  hired  with  their 


teams  by  oontraotors,  the  result  being  that  the 
men,  horses,  and  harness  were  always  in  bad 
condition.  No  changes  in  materiel  took  place 
nnder  the  empire,  with  tbe  exception  m  tbe 
admission  of  6  and  S-pdrs.  into  the  service  on 
aooount  of  the  immense  number  of  captured 
gnns  of  these  calibres.  The  tactical  combina- 
tions of  the  arm,  however,  though  at  first  with- 


division  kept  the  Anstrions  in  check  nntil  n 
forcements  cune  np  and  materially  ossistea  in 
^inin^  that  brilliant  victory.  The  nae  of  ar- 
tillery m  mass  dotes  fhnn  the  French  camp  at 
Boulogne  in  ISOS,  where  this  great  tactical  im- 
provement was  oonoeived  and  tanght,  the  first 
mstance  of  its  employment  being  at  Friedland, 
Jnne  14,  1S07.  In  this  battle  Gen.  de  B^nar- 
mont,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  French  first  ocnp^ 
combined  the  divisional  batteries  into  two 
masses,  which  suddenly  went  into  action  at 
600  paces  from  the  Bnssian  left  and  gradually 
advaneed  to  within  800  paces,  firing  with  the 
utmost  rapidi^;  seeing  the  formidable  efReot 
prodnoed,  be  united  boUi  masses  into  one  grand 
Dattery  of  S6  pieces  at  ISO  paces  from  Uie  ene- 
my, who  began  to  waver  nnder  tbe  terrible 
fire  of  canister.  Upon  the  Hussian  cavalry's 
attempting  to  charge  the  grand  battery,  ^e 
general  of  ariilleiy  ordered  it  to  change  front 
and  drove  tbem  off;  the  French  infantry  ttien 
advanced  and  overthrew  the  enemy.  The  artil- 
lery lost  1  officer,  10  men,  and  KS  horses  killed ; 
8  officers  and  43  men  wounded;  ronsda  ex- 

Tended,  &,616,  of  which  862  were  canist^. 
he  ground  was  level  and  very  favorable  to  ar- 
tillery Are.  The  battie  of  Wagram,  July  6-A 
1800,  presents  onotlier  prominent  example  of 
the  nae  of  artillery  masses.  Sixty  Frenoh  pieoes 
under  Gen.  Lanriston,  supported  by  infantry  u)d 
cavalry,  advanced  in  two  columns  wi  tliont  open- 
ing fire  up  to  canister  range  of  the  Anatrian  cen- 
tre ;  only  46  pieces  got  into  position,  the  others 
being  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  en«ny's 
artillery,  bat  these  were  gradually  reGnforoed 
by  4fi  more.  The  fire  of  this  immense  battery, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour,  thongh  inflicting 
great  losses,  f^led  to  break  the  Anstriana,  who 
repulsed  an  attack  of  the  French  infantry  and 
cavalry;  they  were  however  compelled  to  fall 
back  cm  account  of  the  turning  of  tbeir  1^ 
before  tbe  French  oonld  refonn  for  a  second  at- 
tack. At  Borodino,  or  on  the  Hoskva,  Sept.  7, 
1812,  and  at  Lfitzen,  Uay  8,  181S,  the  French 
succesafiilly  employed  artillory  masses  for  de- 
fen^ve  purposes.  At  the  former  battle  Oen. 
Sorbier,  chief  of  the  French  artillery,  by  uniting 
80  pieces,  bronsht  the  Susaians  to  a  stand  and 
finally  forced  them  to  retire ;  at  the  latter,  a 
battery  of  60  gnns  checked  the  movement  of 
the  allies  against  the  Frenoh  centre.  Further 
instuioes  of  the  employment  of  artillery  masses 
are  found  in  the  hatties  of  Ocafla,  180S ;  Groes- 
Beeren,  1818;  Bantaen,  1818;  Hanon,  ISIS; 
and  Brienne,  1814. — The  En^ish  artillery 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  French  revtdntion 
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h>d  been  greatly  neglwtod,  and  was  Ear  bebind 
tbat  of  other  nationi.  Tfaer«  was  no  reserve 
ortUlarj,  eaab  regiment  having  two  guns, 
whose  borees  and  driTera  were  hired.  As  late 
sa  1T99  there  were  only  two  6-pdis.  to  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  each  pieoe  drawn  by  three 
horses  in  single  file,  the  driver  on  foot  with  a 
long  wagoner's  whip.  Horse  artillery  was 
however  introduced  in  1T6S,  and  a  Overs' 
oorpa  established  the  following  year.  In  1602 
the  battalion  guns  were  abandoned,  and  were 
replaced  by  field  brigades  (monnted  batteries) 
aad  troops  (horse  batteries).  Each  field  bri- 
gade had  five  gnna  ^12,  9,  and  heavy  or  light 
0-pdn.)  and  one  C^moh  howitzer,  while  the 
troopa  were  armed  with  S  or  light  fl-pdr. 
guns  and  the  howitzer.  The  detachment  of 
arlvars  with  afield  brigade  was  an  independent 
organization  under  its  own  llentenant,  who  had 
noantborityoverthe  cannoneers  and  took  rank 
after  all  the  artillery  ofBcers  proper.  In  1B08 
Qen,  Shrapnel  devised  a  ease  ^ot,  the  first 
prt^eotile  fd  the  kind  ance  the  German  Hagel- 
guftiotito  IStboentory.  It  was  first  used  at 
the  battle  of  Yimidra  in  1808,  bnt,  not  proving 
very  snoeesaM  en  aoconnt  of  the  imperfeotim 
of  the  fose,  was  not  adopted  by  other  nations. 
— We  have  now  come  to  the  period  extending 
f^om  the  peace  of  ISIO  to  1609,  when  rifled 
gnnswere  for  the  first  time  SDOoeeafiilly  em- 
ployed in  war.  In  Frauoe  Gen.  Puzhans  pro- 
poaed  in  1622  that  large  heavy  shells  Bhonld  be 
ored  ihnn  long-chambered  guns,  resembling 
those  already  invented  by  Bomford  in  Ameri- 
ca; and  be  proved,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  op- 
pedtion,  that  it  was  as  practicable  and  almost 
a*  easy  to  throw  abells  to  a  great  distance  with 
slight  elevations  as  to  tiirow  shot.  Designed 
or^nally  for  the  naval  aervioe,  his  chambered 
pieces,  known  as  Paizhans  guns,  were  felt  to 
be  of  equal  importance  for  seacoost  defence. 
Thrar  adoption  into  almost  every  service,  with 
the  oonseqnent  development  of  horizontal  shell 
fire,  waa  beyond  qoestion  tba  moat  important 
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event  in  the  history  of  artillery  nnoe  Giibean- 
val's  time,  and  eventnally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  iron  armor  as  a  protection  for  veesels  of 
war.  The  first  instance  of  the  employment  of 
this  kind  of  fire  on  a  large  scale  was  at  the 
uege  of  Antwerp  by  the  French  in  I8S2,  where 
it  proved  so  formidable  that  the  defence  were 
able  to  make  but  a  feeble  reBistanoe.  At  Si- 
nope,  where  the  whole  Torkish  fleet  was  de- 
molished in  about  an  hour  by  the  Busman 
shells,  at  Sebastopol,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
recent  naval  combat  between  the  Kearaarge 
and  Alabama,  Paixhans's  predictions  as  to  the 
deetmctive  effects  of  heavy  shells  have  been 
completely  verified.  The  French  field  materiel 
was  modified  in  1627  by  the  substitution  of  89 
and  24-pdr.  howitzers,  lengthened  to  corre- 
spond with  12  and  8-pdr.  guns,  for  the  6-inoh 
howitzer  aad  4-pdr.  gun,  which  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  timber  of  the  gnn  carriage  was  sub- 
sequently lightened  and  provided  with  an  am- 
mnnition  cheat,  its  wheels  being  made  of  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  carriage ;  the  mode 
of  connecting  the  Umber  with  the  carriage  was 
also  simplified,  so  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  ma- 
nceavree  of  limbering  and  nnlimbering;  while 
the  two  fiasks  which  formed  the  trail  were  re- 
placed by  a  single  piece  called  the  stock,  which 
permitted  the  carnage  to  turn  in  a  smaller  (nr< 
de  than  before.  In  1800  a  light  IS-pdr.  gun 
devised  by  Lonis  Napoleon,  and  known  as  the 
gun-howitzer  or  Napoleon  gun,  was  experi- 
mented upon  in  France.  The  oUeot  chiefly 
aimed  at  in  its  constniction  was  the  substitu- 
tiim  of  a  angle  gon  of  medinm  weight  and  cal- 
ibrcL  firing  both  shot  and  shell,  for  the  12  and 
S-pdr.  nins  and  82  and  24-pdr.  howitKers.  The 
new  piece,  giving  very  favorable  results,  was 
isBDea  in  ISfiS  to  the  divisional  batteries,  taking 
the  place  of  the  B-pdr.  gun  and  24-pdr.  howit- 
zer, the  heavy  12-pdr.  gun  and  S2-pdr.  howit- 
zer being  temporarily  retted  in  the  reserve 
artiUwy.  It  was  most  successfully  Dsed  by  the 
French  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was 
adopted  into  varioos  European  services  a*  well 
BS  into  that  of  the  United  States.— In  England 
the  drivers'  corps  was  abolished  in  1822,  and 
men  were  enlisted  for  the  royal  artillery  both 
as    cannoneers   and  drivers;    the    troops  of 
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hone  artiUerj,  however,  continued  to  have 
drirera  apeciailj  enlisted  for  that  parposo, 
and  to  this  very  faulty  system  the  mounted 
batteries  have  reverted  since  the  Crimean 
WOT.  In  182T  three  field  batteries  were 
organized,  each  havin)^  four  piecea  and  4S 
horaes.  The  Britiah  artillery  continued  in  a 
very  imperfect  state  up  to  1848,  a  mistaken 
notiOD  of  ecoDumy  having  kept  it  inssfiicieatly 
supplied  with  guns  and  horsea.  At  that  date, 
as  well  as  in  1852,  it  was  larvely  increased  and 
placed  on  a  better  footing.  Each  battery  noir 
consisted  of  fonr  guns  and  two  howitzers ;  the 
armament  being  improved  hy  the  aubstitntion 
of  21-pdr.  and  12-pdr.  howitzers  for  the  old 
5J-inch  howitzer,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
82-pdr.  howitzer,  and  by  the  praoCical  aban- 
donment of  the  heavy  S-pdr.  and  S-pdr.  gnns. 
The  ammunition,  purticnlarly  the  ahrapnel, 
was  ajsii  made  more  efficient  by  the  adoption 
of  Captain  Boxer's  fiise.  At  Bebastopol  in 
1854  the  English  aiege  pieces  consisted  of  82 
and  24-pdr.  guns,  10  and  8-inch  aliell  guns,  and 
13,  10,  and  8-inch  mortars.  To  these  were 
Joined  flB-pdr.  guns  borrowed  from  the  fleet, 
then  thonght  of  enormous  size;  some  of  them 
werefired  as  many  as  4,000  times,  with  a  charge 
of  16  lbs.  of  powder  and  with  great  rapidity. 
The  calibres  of  the  French  siege  cannon  did  not 
matoriaUy  differ  from  those  of  their  ally. — The 
artillery  improvement  of  the  other  European 
powers  was  steadily  maintained  during  this 
generally  peaceful  era,  and  the  importance  of 
the  arm  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  few  cam- 
pugns  which  took  place.  In  the  Poliah  war 
of  1831,  as  well  as  in  the  Hnngarian  cam- 
piugn  of  1849,  the  Ruaaians  embraced  every 
opportnnity  for  the  employnient  of  artillery  in 
mass.  At  Warsaw  the  concentrated  fire  of  a 
large  number  of  guns  decided  the  snccess  of 
their  eoitp-d«-main  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  re^s- 
tance  of  the  Poies;  tbe  loss  in  the  Bnasian 
artjllery  was  however  very  severe,  the  killed 
alone  amounting  to  40  officers,  400  men,  and 
800  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Inkerman 
in  18G4  the  Russian  attack  failed  on  account 
of  the  unskilful  handling  of  their  artillery 
masses.  The  principal  large  calibres  of  Rns- 
sian  cast-iron  guns  at  the  siege  of  Sebostopol 
were  120  (shell),  96,  66,  and  40-pdra.  In  Bel- 
ginm  tbe  invention  (1835)  of  a  new  fuse  by 
Gen.  Bormann  gave  case  shot  an  importance 
and  ntility  hitherto  unknown ;  while  iron  came 
into  general  nse  throughout  Enrone  for  heavy 
gun  carriages. — The  systems  of  field  and  aiege 
artillery  in  the  United  States  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  those  of  France.  After  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain  the  artillery  arm  was 
almost  entirely  neglected;  no  field  batteries 
were  kept  up,  and  the  heaviest  gun  mounted 
on  the  aeaooast  in  1820  was  a  34-pdr,  About 
laSB  Secretary  of  War  Poinsett  caused  field 
batteries  to  be  organized,  which,  though  few 
in  number,  were  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  rendered  valuable  servicee 
during  the  Ueiican  war  (1849-'8),  particular- 


ly at  Bnena  Vista,  Feb.  83,  1847,  where  they 
aaved  tbe  day.  The  colambiad,  a  long-oham' 
bered  piece  capable  of  projecting  ahot  and 
shell  at  high  angles  and  with  heavy  charges, 
waa  invented  by  Ool.  Bomford  and  nsed  during 
the  war  of  1612 ;  a  similar  gun  (Paixhans),  as 
we  have  already  seen,  waa  afterward  introduced 
with  great  success  in  Europe.  In  1844  the 
columbiad  was  lengthened  and  made  heavier  to 
enabie  it  to  stand  an  increased  charge  of  one 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  shot;  but  not 
proving  strong  enough,  even  with  these  modi- 
fications, in  18B6  its  use  was  restricted  toshells, 
a,  new  gun  of  improved  model  *nfci"g  its  place. 
Wrought-iron  carriages  for  heavy  guns  were 
about  this  time  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  the  seleo- 
tion  and  treatment  of  American  iron,  some  of 
which  ia  Bpeoieliy  adapted  to  gun  fabrication. 
About  1847  Gen.  Rodman  developed  his  now 
nniveraally  adopted  theory  of  initi^  tension — in 
other  wonls,  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  metal 
that  when  the  gun  is  at  rest  the  interior  parts 
are  in  a  state  of  compression,  while  the  exte- 
rior are  in  a  state  of  tension ;  this  adds  great- 
ly to  the  strength  of  the  metal,  the  outer  lay- 
ers being  thus  forced  to  stand  more  and  Uie 
inner  layers  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  when  tbe  gun  is  fired.  To  practically 
obtain  this  result  in  caat-iron  guua,  Rodman 
had  them  cast  on  a  hollow  core  and  cooled 
from  within  by  paarang  a  stream  of  water 
through  them.  In  1850  Admiral  Dahlgren 
propcMed  a  new  system  of  cast-iron  goua  for 
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the  navy,  which  upon  trial  gave  very  fovor- 
abla  resnlts  and  was  adopted  in  1B66.      His 

gnns  (9,  10,  and  11-inch)  were  made  of  cast 
iron,  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior;  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  of  strain  due  to  nneqnal 
shrinkage,  they  were  caat  nearly  cylindrical 
and  then  turned  down  to  the  required  shape, 
thus  getting  rid  of  the  exterior  metal  which 
caused  the  strain  by  cooling  first  in  tlie  monld. 
The  chamber  ia  of  the  Gomer  form,  the  thick' 
ness  of  the  metal  aronud  tlie  seat  of  the  charge 
being  a  little  greater  than  the  diameter  of  tbe 
bore;  tbe  chase  tapers  more  rapidly  than  in 
other  cast-iron  guns,  which  makes  ti>e  breeoh 
appear  thicker  than  it  really  ia.  In  1857  the 
calibres  of  tbe  land  service  consisted  of  10  and 
S-inch  columbiada,  42,  S2,  24,  18,  and  12-pdr. 
guns,  10  and  8-inch  and  24-pdr.  howibers,  and 
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18,  10,  and  6-iiich  mortars,  bU  of  cast  iron. 
Beaides  the  light  12-pdr.  or  Napoleon  gon, 
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tbe  bronze  pieces  consisted  of  heavj  IS  and 
O-pdr.  gnna,  and  of  33,  S4,  and  12-pdr.  howitz- 
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era,  together  with  12-pdr.  moantain  howitzers 
and  24-pdr.  Coehorn  mortars. — We  have  now 
come  to  the  most  recent  period  in  the  history 
of  artillery  improvement,  extending  from  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1659  to  the  present  dat« 
(1873).  Although  the  employment  of  rifle 
cannon  in  war  was  originally  attem]>ted  by'tjie 
English,  the  French  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  first  SQCcessfuUy  using  them  in  battle.  The 
English  68-pdr.  and  S-inch  Lancaster  rifles 
failed  at  Sebastopol  in  1864,  the  shot  Jamming 
in  the  bores;  bnt  tlie  French  bronze  rifled 
fours,  after  a  model  devised  by  Col.  Trenille 
de  Beanlieo,  were  brilliantly  snccessfa]  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  185B.  Bo  recent  was  their 
oonstmction  that  the  batteries  had  to  march 
with  empty  carriages,  the  guns  being  t>oied 
np  and  sent  to  the  army  after  it  had  left  France. 
Once  in  Italy,  the  incontestable  sopcriority  of 
the  French  artillery  seemed  to  recall  the  days 
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of  Gharlea  Vlll. ;  at  Solferino  particularly,  it 
destroyed  the  Anstrian  batteries  at  the  nnpre- 
oedented  range  of  1,600  yards  before  they 
oonld  get  into  poBition  to  return  the  fire,  aod 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  reserves  by  shell- 
ing them  at  distances  hitherto  deemed  entirely 
sue.  When  erery  gmi.  fired  a  cast-iron  spheri- 
cal prqectile,  itfl  weight  indicated  the  diamet«r 
of  the  bore,  or  calibre  of  the  piece;  bat  with 
the  elongated  projectiles  of  rifled  cannon  which 
are  of  various  lengths,  the  case  is  very  different, 
the  weight  of  the  shot  being  no  indication  of 
the  power  of  the  gnn,  nor  giving  any  definite 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  bore.  With  French 
rifle  projectiles  whose  length  does  not  exceed 
twice  their  diameter,  the  same  nnmliers  desig- 
nate their  calibres  as  of  old,  bnt  they  now  re- 
fer to  kilogrammes  instead  of  pounds ;  thus  the 
4-pdr,,  or  four,  formerly  meant  that  the  gun 
fired  a  cast-iron  sphere  weighing  4  lbs.,  but 
now  signifies  that  its  projectile  weighs  abont  4 
kilogrammes  or  S'SSS  lbs.  Oompared  with 
English  gnns  of  the  same  diameter  of  bore,  the 
French  throw  a  lighter  shot,  the  English  pro- 
jectiles, particularly  the  Whitworth,  being  al- 
ways longer.  The  rifled  twelvea,  consisting  of 
tJie  gmi-howitzers  (Kapoleon  guns)  converted 
by  rifling,  were  not  used  in  Italy,  there  not 
being  enough  ammunition,  but  were  soccess- 
fiiUy  tested  in  Mexico;  ot  Pnebla  they  were 
found  very  nseflil  in  breaching  masonry.    The 


French  also  transformed  by  rifling  the  old 
12-pdr.  field  gnn  into  a  gun  of  reserve  and 
position,  the  old  long  12~pdr.  gun  into  a  garri- 
son gnn,  and  the  short  24-pdr.  ^uu  and  60-pdr. 
gun  into  siege  gims.  None  of  these  pieces  fire 
solid  shot;  the  three  kbds  of  twelves  use  the 
same  projectiles,  but  with  different  chargea  of 
powder.  The  short  twenty-four  weighs  2,000 
kilc^^rammes  or  two  tons,  and  the  charge  is  va- 
ried according  to  the  range  desired,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2^  kilos  (6}  lbs.),  which  givea  a 
range  of  6,000  metres;  the  carriage  of  the 
gun  enables  it  to  be  fired  as  a  mortar.  The 
long  twenty-four  only  differs  from  the  short  by 
its  length  and  weight,  which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  ton  (740  kilos)  more.  The  fifty  is  not 
heavier  than  the  short  twenty-four,  and  is 
fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder;  its 
projectile  weighs  £1  kilos  (118  los.),  with  a 
bursting  charge  of  8'G  kilos  (7  lbs.  18  oz.). 
Both  are  mounted  on  the  same  carriage,  which 
is  drawn  by  only  six  horses.  Following  the 
same  principlea,  the  French  artillerists  have 
also  utilized  some  of  the  old  Puxhans  guns  by 
rifling  and  hooping  with  st«el;  a  gun  of  this 
kind  of  22  centimetres  bore  weighs  about  14- 
tona,  and  throws  ITO-lb.  hollow  prqjectiles  to 
a  distance  of  6,000  or  T,000  yards.  So,  too, 
with  their  naval  guns:  tiie  old  thirties,  ori^- 
nally  intended  to  carry  spherical  82-lb.  shot 
with  a  charge  of  11  lbs.,  after  being  hooped 
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tnd  rifl«d  became  jteefal  and  TBlasble  pieces. 
Althongb  the  French  utillerj  board  r^ected 
the  breeob -loading  iyetem  as  a  needlau  oom- 
pUoation  for  field  gaaa,  they  were  quick  to 
adopt  ft  for  heavy  ordnance  a§  economizing 
space,  Kreatlj  iacressing  the  ease  and  rapidity 


guns  are  the  e^inch,  T^lnob,  QJ-inob,  and 
lOJ-inoh  breech-loading  riflee,  oonMstiDg  of  a 
core  of  oast  iron  with  «  reenforee  of  steel  hoops 
made  of  a  double  aeries  of  tteel  rings,  one  OYer 
the  other,  so  as  to  break  jointa.  In  the  aper- 
ture of  tne  bore  a  female  screw  of  IC  or  16 
threads  is  cut  into  the  metal  of  Che  gnu,  which 
reoeives  a  cylindrical  screw  or  breech  ping, 
mounted  in  front,  with  an  elastic  steel  cup  or 
gaa  check.  That  time  may  not  be  wsated  at 
each  discharge  by  sorewing  and  nnsoreving 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  pfng,  its  sur&ce,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  female  screw  in  tbe  breech, 
is  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  from  three  of 
which  the  threads  are  remored;  when  tbe 
breech  is  to  be  closed  the  threaded  portions  of 
the  plug  are  presented  so  that  they  come  oppo- 
site the  smooth  parts  of  the  hole,  and  eie« 
em-ia;  the  plug  or  stopper  is  then  pnsbed  in, 
and  a  third  of  a  turn  with  the  handle  brings 
the  screws  of  both  parts  together.  No  farther 
changes  were  made  in  the  materiel  of  the  field 
batteries  before  the  war  with  Prussia  in  IStO, 
where  the  French  guns  for  the  first  time  in 
history  were  found  far  inferior  to  those  of  their 
opponents  in  range,  accuracy,  and  power  of 
execution,  the  weakest  points  about  them  being 
the  want  of  flatness  in  the  trajectory  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  enlargements  and  lodg~ 
meats  occurred  in  the  soft  metal  of  the  bore. 
Their  projectiles,  too,  were  not  effective,  many 
bnrgtingiD  the  air  or  barying  themselves  in  the 
groond  without  producing  any  effect,  while  the 
Qerman  percossion  shells  almost  i&Ysriably  ex- 
ploded <Hi  touching  the  object.  Tbe  striking 
superiority  of  the  Pmsdan  batteries  with  tJie 
Erapp  breech-loaders  was  freely  admitted  by 
the  flench,  and  had  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  In  thia  atmggle 
the  mitrailt«u»e  or  machine  gon  was  introduced 
and  extensively  used  by  the  French,  in  batte- 
ries of  ten  pieces  each,  and  with  most  destruc- 
tive effects.  The  weapon  is  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principle  as  tbe  Montigny  mitraillease, 
which  bos  87  barrela  fitted  and  soldered  into 
a  wTougbt-iron  tube,  with  a  movable  breech 
pieoe  worked  by  a  lever,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  barrels  can  be  fired  simnltaneoosly  or  at 
any  interval,  reloading  taking  five  seconds,  and 
ten  discharges  pier  minnte  being  maintwned  if 
neceasary.  The  Gatling  mitraillense,  adopted 
by  the  United  States  several  yaa«  previously, 
has  not  been  actually  employed  in  war.  Seve- 
ral hondred  sew  bronze  breech-loading  sevens 
were  made  in  Paris  daring  the  uege  and  nsad 
with  efiect,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid 
sinoe  the  war  to  the  reorganization  of  the  French 
batteries,  it  being  intended  to  suppress  the  old 


mnzde-loading  gnns  as  wxm  as  a  definite  breech- 
loading  system  can  be  detennined  upon. — The 
regimental  organization  of  artillery,  which  has 
been  always  maintained  by  tbe  French  and  other 
great  Enropean  powers,  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land ia  1899,  brigades  of  horse,  field,  and  gar- 
riatm  artillery  taking  its  place;  each  brigade 
consists  (height  batteries,  the  terms  troop  and 
company  being  done  away  with.  In  I8G2  the 
royal  artillery  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
the  Indian  army,  the  artillery  establishment 
being  then  divided  into  6  horse  artillery  brigade! 
and  2C  field  and  garrison  brigades;  it  now  con- 
sists of  6  horse,  8  field,  14  garrison,  and  3  mixed 
brigades  of  field  and  garrison  artillery ;  to  these 
mnst  be  added  one  depot  and  one  coast  brigade. 
The  Armstrong  system  was  adontcd  in  1359, 
after  the  onsuccessfU  d^bnt  of  the  Lancaster 
gmis  in  the  Crimea,  and  up  to  1S64  nearly 
f  18,000,000  were  expended  in  its  development. 
Experience  showed,  however,  that  it  was  too 
complicated  and  woold  not  stand  the  test  oS 
active  service;  the  fermatnre  of  tbe  breeob- 
loadara,  40,  SO,  IS,  S,  and  6-pdra.,  proved 
very  defective,  and  the  lighter  calibres  have 
been  lately  aapeneded  by  mnzzle-loading 
rifles,  7,  9,  and  IS-pdra.,  except  in  tbe  horse 
batt«ries,  where  a  few  Armstrong  gnns  are 
still  retained.  The  heavier  calibres,  muzzle- 
loading  eOO,  800,  ISO,  and  70-pdrs.,  have  been 
replaced  unce  186T  by  gnns  of  the  Fraxer  sys- 
tem ;  these  new  gnns  are  600,  400,  SSO,  ISO, 
and  llS-pdrs.,  the  correspoodlng  calibres  being 
la,  10,  9,  S,  and  7  inches;  they  ore  all  rifled  on 
the  Woolwich  system,  the  twist  being  uniform 
in  the  7-inch,  but  increasing  in  the  higlier  cali- 
bres; a  700-pdr.  of  SS  tons  has  been  recent- 
ly made,  its  calibre  being  11^  inches.  The 
64-pdr.  mnzzle-loading  rified  gun  is  of  voiioiu 
Donstrnotions,  Arnulrong,  Frazer,  and  Palliser 
converted  east-iron,  tbe  lost  b^ng  ratber 
heavier  than  the  others.  All  the  heavy  gana 
fire  the  Palliser  chilled  shot,  cast-iron  prcjeo- 
tiles  with  gun-metal  stnds,  except  in  thoae 
common  to  the  various  ft4-pdrs,,  which  have 
copper  studs. — During  the  past  20  yeara  a 
number  of  different  systems  <X  rified  ofdnanoa 
have  been  invented  in  En^^and,  the  two  most 
prominent  being  the  Annstri»ig  and  Whitworth. 
Armstrong  gnns  are  boQi  mnzde-lottdera  and 
breeoh-losdera,  the  fermature  bang  <«ly  Btr(»g 
enough  to  apply  to  the  smaller  calibres.  The 
latter  are  made  by  welding  together  at  the 
ends  wToa^t-iron  tabes,  made  of  spiral  eorda 
formed  by  twisting  a  square  bar  aronnd  a  man- 
drel and  then  welding;  two  additional  thick- 
nesses or  tubes  envelop  it  in  rear  of  the  tnm- 
mons  to  pve  it  more  strength,  the  enter  of  the 
same  msterial  as  the  inner,  the  inner  one  fc»7ned 
of  an  iron  slab  bent  into  a  cylindrical  sh^>e 
and  welded  at  the  edges ;  the  breech  is  dosed 
by  a  vent  piece  slipped  into  a  dot  and  held 
in  its  place  by  a  breech  screw,  which  presses 
against  it  from  behind;  the  screw  is  tnbnlar,  so 
that  the  charge  can  be  passed  into  tbe  cham- 
ber when  the  vent  piece  is  withdrawn;  the 
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vent  la  in  die  breeoh  piece,  which  can  be  eanly 
renewed  when  the  former  becomes  enlarged. 
In  the  large  mnule-loading  Arnutrong  guns 
the  barrel  or  part  sarroanding  the  bore  is  made 


brittleness  and  adds  to  the  tenacity ;  the  barrel 
in  rear  of  the  trannions  la  enveloped  b;  three 
lajers  of  wrooght-iron  tabes,  not  welded  to- 
liether  at  the  ends,  bat  hooked  to  each  other 
D7  a  sjBtem  of  ehouldera  and  receues ;  the  tube 
around  the  barret  opposite  the  seat  of  tlie 
charge  la  called  the  breech  piece,  and  ia  not 
made  of  Hpirsl  bars  like  the  others,  hnt  has  its 
fibres  and  welda  longitudinal  so  as  to  reeiet  the 
recoil  of  the  barrel  against  the  head  of  the 
breech  ping  screwed  into  the  breeoh  pieoe. 
The  number  of  grooves  in  the  breech-loaders 
ia  S4,  and  the  twist  one  tern  in  H  feet ;  in  the 
mnzzle-Ioaders  the  groovea  are  from  8  to  10, 
and  the  twist  irom  one  tarn  in  80  to  one  torn 
in  88  calibres.  The  maule-loading  Arm- 
strongs were  formerly  rifled  upon  the  shnnt 
system,  in  which  the  grooTes  are  mnoh  wider 
than  the  bnttons  on  the  projectile,  eicept  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bore ;  that  part  or  side  of 
the  groove  passed  over  by  the  projectile  in 
passing  down  the  bore  ia  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  buttons  freely,  while  the  other  «de  is 
so  shallow  that  the  enda  of  the  battona  are 
pressed  against  it  as  the  projectile  comes  out, 
thereby  forcing  its  centre  or  axis  toward  the 
axis  of  the  bore.  This  system  has  altc^ther 
&iled  in  calibres  larger  than  the  9-inch,  and 
was  finally  absndoned  in  1870  even  for  small 
calibres.  In  1S65  the  French  soft-metal  stad 
and  bearing  system  of  rifling  was  adopted  for 
large  mazde-loading  guns,  under  the  name  of 
the  Woolwich  system ;  after  seven  years'  trial 
it  is  not  found  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
will  probably  be  changed.  The  Frazer  gun  is 
a  modification  of  the  Armstrong;  the  number 
of  coils  being  lessened,  cheaper  iron  used  for 
the  outer  coils,  which  are  shrunk  on  with  the 
tninuion  piece,  and  the  arrangement  of  sbonl- 
ders  snd  recesses,  to  prevent  separation  of  the 
parts,  tieiug  improved.  Whitworth  gnns  are 
made  of  a  substance  called  "  homt^eneoos 
iron,"  a  species  of  low  steel  add  to  be  made 
by  melting  short  bars  of  Swedish  iron  and  add- 
ing a  small  omoant  of  carbonaceous  matter. 


The  smaller  Whitworth  gnns  are  forged  solid; 

the  larger  bnilt  ap  with  coils  or  hoops,  which 


by  screw  threads.  The  hoopa  are  first  cast 
hollow  and  then  hammered  out  over  a  steel 
mandrel,  or  rolled  out  in  a  machine  like  tliat 
used  for  forming  wheel  tire ;  before  receiving 
itmr  final  finish,  they  are  subjected  to  an  an- 
nealing process  for  three  or  four  weeka,  which, 
thon^h  making  the  metal  ver?  ductile,  slightly 
impairs  its  tenacity;  the  breeoh  pin  is  made 
with  offsets  in  such  a  way  as  to  screw  into  the 
end  of  the  barrel  and  the  next  two  surroonding 
hoops,  the  breech  in  the  larger  guns  being 
hooped  with  a  harder  and  higher  steel  than 
that  used  for  the  barrel.  The  cross  section  of 
the  hores  of  the  Whitworth  gnns  is  a  hexagon 
with  rounded  comers,  and  the  twist  is  very 
rapid.  The  projectiles  are  very  long,  those 
intended  for  armor  pnnchiag  being  made  of 
hardened  iron  or  steel  with  very  thick  fiat 
heads  to  prevent  glancing;  shells  of  this  kind 
have  no  fuse,  the  bursting  charge  being  ignited 
by  the  heat  generated  by  the  violent  blow  of 
the  projectile  on  the  plate;  the  powder  before 
being  inserted  is  wrapped  in  one  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  flannel,  thus  interposing  a  slow  con- 
ductor between  it  and  the  heated  metal,  and 
delaying  the  explosion  until  the  shell  has  com- 
pleted ita  penetration.    The  principal  Whit- 
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worth  guns  are  the  120,  70,  and  I2-pdrs.  of 
6'4,  5,  and  2'7S  inches  diameter  respectively, 
and  firing  IG],  61,  and  12-Ib.  prqeotiles. — 
The  Blakely  gun  combines  in  its  constmction 
the  principles  of  initial  tension  and  varying 
elasticity,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  strength 
of  all  the  metal  of  the  piece  into  sironltoneons 

Elay  to  resist  explosion.  The  inner  tube  or 
arrel  is  made  of  low  steel,  having  considera- 
ble bat  not  qaite  enough  elasticity;  the  next 
tulM  is  made  of  high  steel  with  less  elasticity, 
and  is  ahrunk  on  the  barrel  with  just  sufficient 
tenuon  to  compensate  for  tlie  insufficient  differ- 
ence of  the  elasticity  between  the  two  tubes;  the 
outer  cast-iron  jacket,  tu  whioh  the  trannions 
are  attached.  Is  the  least  elastic  of  ell,  and  is  put 
on  with  only  the  shrinkage  obtained  by  warming 
it  over  a  fire.  The  steel  tubes  are  cast  hollow 
and  hammered  over  steel  mandrels,  under  steam 
hammers;  by  this  process  they  are  elongated 
about  180  per  cent^  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
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metal  is  increased;  all  the  parts  are  annealed. 
Blakelj  ^na  are  rifled  with  one-sided  grooves, 
and  are  fired  with  expanding  projectiles.  The 
principal  calibres  are  the  TOO,  6B0,  850,  2S0, 
200,  120.  and  lOO-pdrs.,  the  diameters  of  the 
bore  \erjiag  from  12  inches  to  6*4  inches,  and 
the  weights  of  projectiles  from  700  to  100  lbs. 
PaUiser's  manner  of  making  a  gnn  consists  in 
introducing  into  a  cast-iron  gaa  a  boUow  cjlin- 
der  of  coiled  wrought  iron,  of  such  thickness 
in  proportion  to  its  calibre  that  the  residnal 
strain  borne  bj  the  tube  lias  such  a  relation  to 
the  strain  it  transmits  to  the  sarrounding  cast 
iron  as  is  best  proportioned  to  their  respective 
elasticities ;  and  bj  varjing  the  thickness  of  the 
tube,  the  transmitted  strains  can  be  rc|;ntated 
with  the  greatest  nicetj,  In  the  larger  guns 
he  proposes  to  use  two  or  more  concentric 
tubes;  in  the  very  largest,  three  tabes,  the 
e  to  be  of  the  sottest  and  most  ductile 


wrought  iron,   the   next  of   a  stronger 
harsher  qnalitj,  and  the  third  of  steel  for  s 


distance  in  front  of  the  chamber.  Old  smooth- 
bored  gana,  chieflj  S8-pdrs.,  reamed  out  and 
strengthened  in  this  way,  have  shown  remark- 
able endurance,  and  have  been  thus  utilized  in 
large  numbers.  Parsons's  plan  of  conversion 
conasla  in  introdnoing  a  tube  with  a  jacket, 
both  of  steel,  throagh  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
which  is  afterward  stopped  up  by  screwing  in 
a  lai^e  cascabel ;  thoagh  stronger  than  Palliser's 
method,  it  is  much  more  expensive.  Mon- 
oriefTs  counterpoise  gun  carriage  is  deugned  to 
shield  heavy  guns  from  direct  flre,  and  enable 
them  to  be  loaded  nnder  cover.  Having  given 
satisfactory  results  npon  its  trial  in  1B68,  the 
British  propose  to  use  it  extensively  for  coast 
defence,  partioalarly  in  low  sites  where  the 
batteries  are  but  little  above  the  water  level. 
The  top  carriage  rests  on  a  strong  bolt  con- 
necting two  elevators,  carved  in  rear,  and  with 
a  box  between  them  for  the  counterpoise,  which 
b  rather  heavier  than  the  gun.  Upon  firing 
the  recoil  makes  the  elevators  roll  backward 
on  the  chassis,  the  gun  descending  and  the 
counterpoise  rising.  The  weight  of  the  latter 
gradually  checks  the  motion  and  brings  the 

Eieoe  to  rest  below  the  parapet,  where  a  brake 
olds  the  elevators  down  until  the  loading  is 
completed. — During  the  past  decade  the  Prus- 
sian artillery  has  taken  the  foremost  place, 
a  oonseqnenco  in  great  part  of  Krupp's  ex- 
oellent  system  of  breech-loading  ritied  can- 
non. The  Krupp  guns  are  made  of  cast  steel, 
composed  of  puddled  Bt«el  and  pure  wrought 
iron,  melted  in  omciblea  and  then  run  into 
large  ingots,  which  ore  worked  under  pow- 
erM  steam  hammers;  the  fermuture  consists 
of  a  block  sliding  in  a  horizontal  mortise 
crossing  the  bore,  which  is  continued  through 
the  gun;  tlio  gas  check  is  a  steel  ring,  which 
by  its  expansion  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gas. 
In  loading,  the  breech  block  is  only  drawn  ont 
far  enough  to  allow  the  charge  and  projectile 
to  pass  through  a  hole  in  its  end ;  an  exterior 
lever  working  on  a  hinge  starts  the  block, 


which  being  guided  by  proper  grooves  can  be 
readily  moved  in  or  out.  The  rifling  is  poly- 
grooved,  the  lands  being  very  mnch  narrowed 
at  the  breech,  which  relieves  the  initial  strain 
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B  forcing  of  the  projectile  into  Uie 
The  vanona  calibres  are  forged  from 


dne  to  the  f        ^  .    _ 

grooves.  The  vanona  calibres  are  forged  fl 
a  single  ingot  np  to  the  9-inch,  in  which  the 
tmnnion  ring  is  a  separate  for^ng;  the  larger 
guns  are  built  up  by  shrinking  successive  hoops 
of  steel  over  a  central  steel  tube,  the  fermatnre 
in  the  experimental  14-inch  being  slightly  mod- 
ified 80  that  the  charee  and  projectile  ore  in- 
serted at  the  side  of  the  breech  instead  of 
through  the  end.  The  Krupp  projectiles  an 
of  cost  steel  lead-coated,  and  take  the  rifling 
at  four  raised  rings  on  their  surface.  The  deep 
grooves  out  in  the  steel  to  retain  the  lead  re- 
duce the  strength  of  the  shells  so  much  that 
they  can  only  contain  very  small  bursting 
charges  compared  with  those  of  other  systems; 
the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  9-inch  shells 
carrying  charges  of  from  10  to  14  lbs.,  while 
that  of  the  Krupp  Q-inch  is  less  than  4  Ibe. 
The  Krupp  cannon  sometimes  use  Orason'a 
chilled  iron  projectiles:  Krapp  wxes  and  foon, 
firing  13'8-lb.  and  86-lb.  projectiles  req>eo- 
tively,  were  adopted  in  the  Fmssian  field  ar- 
tillery in  1804,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaotdoD 
that  they  were  exclusively  nsed  in  the  war  of 
1BS6  with  Austria,  although  one  third  of  tb« 
Prussian  batteries  were  then  armed  with  th« 
old  12-pdr.  smooth-bore.  In  the  late  war 
with  France  the  marked  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  field  guns  was  greauy  enhanced  by 
the  skilfid  manner  in  which  they  were  han- 
dled. The  principal  battles,  from  Weissen- 
bnrg  and  Forbach  to  Gravelott«,  BeaninODt, 
Sedan,  and  Hetz,  as  well  as  the  engagements 
with  the  French  army  of  the  north  and  see- 
ond  army  of  the  Loire,  were  to  a  great  extent 
a  series  of  artillery  combats;  and  both  French 
and  Pnissians  attribute  the  unprecedented  sne- 
cesses  of  the  latter  mainly  to  the  artjllery, 
which  whenever  practicable  was  employed  in 
mass.  At  WOrth  a  grand  battery  of  96  gnna 
covered  the  overwhelming  attack  on  UaoMa- 
hon;  near  Grevelott*  over  BOO  guns  deployed 
on  the  road  to  the  right  of  St  Privat  and 
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forced  the  Prenoh  in&atry  to  retire ;  and  at 
Sedan,  the  greatest  artillerj  battle  of  the  war, 
the  ftre  of  more  than  760  gnns  repeatedly 
drove  back  the  French  troops,  with  the  enor- 
mons  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  30,000  wound- 
ed. The  heaviest  Krapp  gans  used  at  the 
flie^  of  Paris  were  6-inch  {16-centtmetre), 
weighing  about  6,000  lbs.  and  firing  Sfi  to  SO-lb. 
projectiles;  thej  were  opposed  to  the  heaviest 
Freaob  naval  gnns.  As  a  matter  of  economy, 
converted  twelveH  and  twenty-fonrs  of  bronze 
and  cast  iron  are  temporarily  retained  in  the 
Prnssian  service  for  siege  and  reserve  pnr- 
poaes.  The  larger  Krapp  colibres  are  from 
6  to  8,  6  to  9,  e  to  10,  11,  12,  and  14  inohes, 
moHt  of  them  being  nsed  in  both  the  land 
and  naval  services  of  PmsBia,  The  8-inch  sea- 
coaat  gnn  (209-lb.  projectile)  can  be  used  with 
great  effect  np  to  1,600  yards  against  ships 
covered  by  4f-iiich  plates;  and  within  tiie 
same  range  the  Q-inch  gnu  (297-lb.  projectile) 
can  do  very  serions  injury  to  S-inch  armor 

Elates;  up  to  700  yards  the  O-inoh  gnn  can 
reach  an  S-inch  shield,  bnt  at  greater  dis- 
tances U-inch  gnns  mnst  be  employed,  which, 
with  their  49&-lb.  projectiles,  are  very  effective 
agaiiut  the  heaviest  ironclads  at  2,000  yards. 
Bnt  two  14-inch  gnns  have  been  made ;  with 
an  160-lb.  charge  tbey  Sre  shells  weighing 
1,080  lbs.,  exclusive  of  a  bursting  charge  of  IT 
11)8.,  theweight  of  the  solid  shot  being  1,212  lbs. 
The  14-inch,  with  its  carriage  and  turntable, 
weighs  about  90  tons;  the  gun  alone  112,000 
lbs.,  not  quite  as  much  as  the  American  20-inch 
Rodman.  The  English  have  always  deemed 
steel  guns  dangerous,  which  is  true  so  far  as 
large  solid  steel  guns  are  concerned ;  the  builtr 
np  guns  of  this  material  have  however  shown 
remarkable  endurance,  bnt  in  justice  to  other 
systems  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Rodman 

Srismatio  powder,  exclusively  nsed  in  the 
'mpp  gnno,  gives  extremely  low  preasures. 
In  a  reoent  competitive  trial  of  endurance,  how- 
ever, between  a  9-inch  Krnpp  and  a  S-inch 
Armstrong,  both  nsing  prismatic  powder,  the 
Oerman  gun  had  a  decided  advantage.  To 
Pmssia  also  belongs  the  credit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  8J-tnch  rifled  mortar,  the  pro- 
jectile having  a  bursting  charge  of  IS  lbs.,  and 
exploding  by  a  percussion  fuse;  it  waa  Qsed 
during  the  late  war  at  the  sieges  of  Paris,  Bet- 
fort,  and  other  places,  the  precision  of  its  Are 
being  very  remarkable.  Russia  adopted  in  18G0 
French  bronze  rifled  fours;  these  have  been 
given  up  and  replaced  by  Kmpp  fonrs  and 
nines,  as  well  as  by  bronze  breech-loading  fours 
and  nines,  the  bores  lined  with  steel  tubes, 
made  at  the  arsenals  ao  as  to  ntilize  the  old 
materiaL  The  fonrs  weigh  7flS  lbs.,  their  pro- 
jectiles 16  lbs. ;  the  nines  1,362  lbs.,  and  the 
projectiles  81^  lbs.  The  Krupp  system  has 
oeen  also  adopted  for  heavy  guns,  some  of 
which  are  constmoted  by  the  government  at 
the  Abnkoff  works  near  St  Petersbni^;  the 
8  and  9-inch  gnus  were  the  largest  calibres  up 
to  1868,  when  the  11-indi  gnn  was  added. 
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Rnssia  has  also  adopted  the  Prus^an  rifled 
mortar;  there  are  two  calibres,  8  and  6-inch, 
weighing  8,624  and  S,860  lbs.,  with  196  and  90- 
Ib.  projectiles,  the  charges  being  19  and  8  lbs. 
reepeotively.  Immediately  after  the  Italian 
campaign  of  ISG9  the  Austrians  put  in  service 
fleld  guns  very  similar  to  the  French  fours; 
later  they  had  rifled  gnns  on  the  Lcnk  system, 
which  were  fired  with  gunootton  instead  of 
powder;  finally  in  1868  they  adopted  an  entirely 
new  system  of  muzzle-loading  bronze  gnns,  of 
two  calibres,  eights  and  fours,  weighuig  1,099 
and  C80  lbs.  respectively,  with  141^  and  8-lb. 
projectiles.  For  mountain  service  bronze  rifled 
threes  are  used,  weighing  only  186  lbs.  and 
tiring  a  6-lb.  projectile.  The  Kmpp  system 
baa  been  adopted  for  all  their  heavy  gnns. 
Italy  and  Spain  adopted  withont  modification 
the  French  system  of  bronze  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  which  in  the  latter  country  were  replaced 
in  1868  by  Kmpp  field  pieces,  some  bronze 
breech-loaders  being  also  made.  Following 
the  example  of  France,  Spain  had  her  targe 
cast-iron  cannon  hooped  to  increase  their  dura- 
bility, the  results  giving  great  satisfaction.  The 
8-inch  Kmpp  is  now  included  among  her  heavy 
guns,  and  m  Cuba  she  has  in  service  a  great 
many  large  American  camion,  Parrott  rifles  and 
Rodman  smooth-bores.  Belgium  has  Kmpp 
foursand  sixes  with  calibres  ofS  and  8'6  inches; 
her  heavy  guns  are  on  the  same  system.  The 
Kmpp  field  guns  are  also  used  by  Turkey,  Rou- 
manis,  and  Servia,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan. Switzerland,  after  adopting  in  1832  rifled 
muzzle-loaders,  exchanged  them  in  1866  for 
steel  breech-loaders.  The  Swedish,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  governments,  like  the  French,  construct 
their  large  rifles  of  cast  iron  hooped  with  steel; 
some  of  tliem  have  shown  great  endorance,  a 
Swedish  rifle,  it  is  said,  having  been  fired  1,100 
times,— In  the  United  States  cast-iron  cannon 
attained  an  nnrivalled  decree  of  perfection. 
Gen.  Rodman's  model,  which  does  not  ma- 
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terially  differ  from  that  of  1868,  was  adopted 
in  1860  for  all  eeac^ast  cannon ;  the  exterior 
shape  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
relative  lightness,  the  parts  being  proportioned 
with  reference  to  the  exact  amount  and  locality 
of  the  strain,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  merely 
ornamental  or  traditional.  Rodman's  method 
of  hollow  casting  having,  in  coi\junotion  with 
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his  blg-^uned  powder,  obviMed  the  main 
difflcolties  in  maEtng  ver;  Urge  oast-lron  can- 
non, a  IB-inoh  gnn  weighing  60,000  Iba.  wtu 
soooessMly  oast  in  J860,  followed  in  1868  by  a 
20-inoh  gan  weighing  115,000  lbs.  and  firing  a 
1,080-lb.  solid  shot.  The  Rodman  smooth-bores 
are  the  20,  15,  13,  10,  and  Scinch,  the  last  two 
b«ng  bnt  temporarily  retined  in  serrioe  until 
replaced  by  heavier  gnns ;  only  two  20  and  two 
13-inch  gnQB  have  been  made  for  ezparimentai 
porposes,  bnt  they  have  given  favorable  resulta. 
A  large  number  of  IC-inoh  Rodmans  are  now 
in  service ;  tbe  shell  weighs  830  lbs.,  the  solid 
shot  from  440  to  425  lbs.,  the  service  charge 
being  100  lbs.,  which  will  give  an  initial  ve- 
locity of  1,600  feet.  The  aocoracy  of  the  gnn 
at  1,600  yards  ia  as  great  as  that  of  any  rifle ; 
its  tr^ectory  within  thi»  distance  is  flatter,  and 
the  projectile  being  roand  has  greater  precision 
in  rioochet  Are.  On  the  other  hand,  rifles  oan 
prqject  loaded  shells  of  peculiar  construction 
BO  aa  to  penetrate  and  then  explode  in  the  ob- 
ject; their  projecUlea  do  not  lose  their  velocity 
as  soon  as  tnose  of  smooth-lwres,  so  that  they 
are  more  effective  at  long  ranges ;  while  if 
made  of  wrought  iron  or  steal,  though  far  more 
costly,  they  have  mnch  greatOT  endurance  than 
oast-iron  guns.  The  experimental  Rodman  oast- 
iron  rifles,  12  and  8-incn,  the  former  having  the 
exterior  form  of  the  16-inoh  smooth-lmre.  were 
found  not  to  posMse  the  requisite  strengtu,  and 
the  United  States  ia  now  (1878)  about  to  ex- 
periment upon  several  other  systems  of  rifled 
cannon,  with  a  view  to  tbe  adoption  of  that 
found  most  advantageous.  The  20,  15,  and  18- 
inch,  and  of  late  tbe  11-inoli,  naval  gnus  have 
the  Dahlgren  exterior  shape,  but  are  oast  hol- 
low with  the  Rodman  elliptical  ohamlter.  A 
S-inoh  rifle  muzzle-loading  wrought-iron  gun 
was  adopted  in  ISfll ;  it  is  made  by  wrapping 
boiler  plate  about  an  iron  bar  so  as  to  form  a 
ojlindrioal  ma.<u,  which  ia  broaght  to  a  welding 
heat  in  a  furnace,  and  then  passed  Iwtween  roll- 
era  to  thoroughly  nnite  it ;  the  trunnions  are 
afterward  welded  on  and  the  piece  bored  and 
turned  to  the  proper  size  and  shape,  tlie  latter 
bein^  of  the  general  character  of  the  Rodman 
pattern.     Its  weight  is  820   lbs.,   that  of  the 

firojectile  being  only  10  lbs.,  in  which  respect 
t  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  Prus- 
uan,  Rusdan,  and  Austrian  fonrs,  which  fire  s 
mnoh  heavier  projectile  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  piece.  The  4i-inoh  rifle  is  simi- 
lar m  shape  to  the  3-inoh,  and  was  adopted 
aboat  the  same  time :  it  ia  of  cast  iron  cooled 
fl-om  the  exterior,  its  weight  being  S,450  lbs., 
that  of  the  projectile  30  lbs.,  while  the  Russian 
nine,  which  only  weighs  1,362  lbs.,  fires  a  811- 
Ib.  projectile.  Thou^  intended  for  siege  and 
garrison  purposes,  it  has  been  used  with  an  army 
in  the  field  in  spite  of  its  want  of  mobility.  The 
Parrott  muzzle-loading  rifles  are  cast-iron  pieces 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  strengthened  by  shrink- 
ing a  wrouglit-iron  hoop  or  barrel  over  that 
portion  of  the  reinforce  wliich  aurrounds  the 
obarge;  tbe  cast-iron  body  in  the  larger  cali- 


bres is  hollow-cast  on  the  Rodman  plan;  tb» 
barrel  is  shrunk  on  by  the  ud  of  heat,  tbe  cast 
iron  being  prevented  from  expanding  by  a 
stream  of  cold  water  made  to  run  tliron^  the 
bore.  Parrott  guns  oonsist  of  800,  200,  100, 
30,  20,  and  lO-pdrs.,  the  diameter  of  the  bores 
being  respectively  10,  S,  6-4,  4-2,  8-67,  and 
3  inches,  and  weights  ofprqjectilea  260, 160, 
86,  28,  le,  and  10  lbs.  This  system  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  United  Statea  government, 
thongh  a  great  many  Parrott  rifles  were  used 
during  the  civil  war,  and  a  certain  nnmber  of 
guns  of  the  larger  calibres  are  still  temporarily 
retained.  While  some  Parrott  cannon  have 
shown  very  great  endurance  and  been  largdy 
used  in  breaching  masonry  and  other  siege 
operations,  a  number  have  bnrst,  particnlu-ly 
in  the  navy,  the  acddents  being  mainly  ascribed 
to  tbe  brewing  and  wedging  of  the  proJectU« 
in  the  bore ;  the  inventK>r,  however,  now  ao- 
serta  that  be  has  corrected  this  evil.  At  th« 
beginning  of  the  war  a  nnmber  of  old  43  and 
82-pdrs.  were  rifled  on  the  Parrott  system  for 
temporary  use,  and  served  with  projectilefl  of 


Fie.  IS.— PuTott  Gun. 

twice  the  weight  of  the  oorresponding  roond 
shot;  the  42-pdrs.  only  were  hooped.  The 
Brooke  gun,  made  and  nsed  by  tbe  eosfedft- 
rates,  ia  very  similar  to  the  Parrott  in  shape 
and  construction,  except  that  the  hoop  is  made 
of  wrought-iron  rings  not  welded  together. 
King's  counterpoise  gun  carriage,  recently  tried 
in  the  United  States,  was  found  to  excel  Mon- 
orieff 's  in  strength  and  simplicity,  while  giving 
eqnal  protection  to  the  piece  and  cannoneers. 
Tiie  counterpoise,  connected  with  the  top  car- 
riage by  ropes  and  pulleys,  is  placed  in  a  well 
made  in  the  parapet  opposite  the  gnn;  the 
chassis  alopea  considerBbly  to  the  rear,  so  aa  to 
form  an  inclined  plane  for  the  descent  of  the 
piece  and  top  carnage ;  as  the  recoil  forces  them 
back  and  down,  the  counterpoise  rises  in  the 
welt  nntil  its  weight  aofflces  to  bring  the  piece 
to  rest  behind  the  parapet  The  countenMtise 
beingheavier  than  the  gnn,  the  cannoneers  have 
no  difRcnlty  in  making  it  run  np  into  battery 
after  throwing  the  eccentric  wheels  into  gear. 
An  improved  form  of  the  ribaodequin  or  organ 
gun  of  the  IGth  century,  temporarily  in  the 
United  Btatea  service,  received  favorable  men- 
tion at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1863,  under 
tbe  name  of  tbe  Reqna  rifle  battery ;  it  con- 
^Bted  of  26  horizontal  barrels  in  an  iron  frame, 
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ft  didiog  b&r  in  rear  worked  b7  two  leTere 
foroiiig  the  cartrid^ea  into  the  Qiiainben.  Gat- 
ling'a  mitraiUeuBe  or  m&obine  goa  waa  adopted 
JDSt  too  late  to  be  aaed  in  the  war.  It  ia  ctnn- 
poaed  of  ten  barrels,  a  hand  orank  caniing  them 
to  revolve  about  a  central  oiia  parallel  to  their 
borea ;  as  each  barrel  comes  opposite  a  certain 
point  a  self-primed  metal-oased  oartndge,  fall- 
ing from  a  hopper,  is  pushed  into  the  breeoh  bj 
a  plunger,  where  it  is  exploded  by  the  firing  pin. 
Tne  maehinerj  ia  aimple  and  not  apt  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  die  gun  oan  fire  400  shots  a  minute 
with  great  range  and  precision.  There  are  two 
calibres  ia  the  United  States  service,  I-inoh  and 
^incb,  the  former  firing,  tiesides  the  -^Ib.  bnl-  I 
let,  a  cartridge  containing  16  smaller  projec- 
tlles,'which  at  short  ranges  is  highly  effective. 
As  the  weight  of  the  largest  gnn  (600  lbs.)  is 
very  ^reat  compared  to  that  of  the  charge, 
thare  is  little  or  no  recoil,  and  when  once 
pointed  it  reqairea  hardly  any  a^ustment  It 
iB^  admirable  arm  agunst  night  attacks,  as 
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well  as  to  sweep  flanks  of  fortifications,  bridges, 
streets,  breaches,  dec.,  and  is  in  general  use  in 
the  United  States  for  the  defence  of  military 
posts  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Gatling  gan 
has  been  also  adopted  by  Er^Iand,  Russia, 
China,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  The  light  guns 
employed  by  the  United  States  troops  dnring 
the  civil  war  oonaiBted  of  8-inch  wroiight-iron 
rifles,  S-incb  Parrotts,  and  12-pdr.  Napoleon 
guns;  the  last,  though  abandoned  in  Enrope, 
being  still  retained  in  the  American  service. 
Heavy  rifled  guns  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  siege  operations,  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski  demonstrating  that  at  2,400  yards  thej 
can  breach  the  beat  constructed  brick  scarp; 
at  Fort  Sumter  the  barljette  fire  was  entirely 
destroyed  and'the  work  badly  crippled  by  14 
Parrott  rifles  (800,  200,  and  lOO-pdrs.).  at 
ranges  varying  from  S,438  to  4,290  yards.  Ver- 
tical fire  was  largely  used  also  on  tioth  ddes. 
In  April,  1S62,  Fort  Jackson,  I^ouisiana,  was 
bombarded  at  from  2,950  to  8,980  yards  by  IB 


18-iDcli  mortars  from  the  mortar  flotilla  under 
Admiral  Porter;  the  fire  was  exceedingly  ac- 
curate, and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  made  the 
place  untenable.    At  the  asaaolt  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mine  at  Petersburg,  Jnly  80, 
1864,  10  lO-ineh  mortars,  using  case  for  the 
first  tune  in  America,  prevented  an  annoy- 
ing confederate  battery  from  firing  a  single 
shot.   The  little  24-pdr.  Coehorn  mortar  proved 
very  useful,  particularly  at  the  sieges  of  Cnarles- 
t«n  and  Petersburg.     This  war  also  presents 
various  instances  of  the  employment  of  artil- 
lery massei.    At  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  IS62,  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  confederate  infantry 
were  handsomely  repulsed  by  a  grand  batterer 
of  more  than  150  guns  under  Gen.  Barry,  chief 
of  artillery,  posted  on  the  heights  to  the  west 
of  the  plateau.    At  Chancelloraville,  Hay  2-S, 
1868,  after  tbe  rent  of  Howard's  corps,  the  vic- 
torious confederates  were  checked  and  driven 
back  by  24  [ueces  in  mass  hastily  collected  from 
different  corps ;  and  at  the  same  time  another 
battery  of  SS  guns  assembled  near 
Furview  under  Col.  Best,  chief 
of  artillery  of  the  12th  corps,  did 
great  service  in  keeping  back  the 
enemy.     At  Gettysburg,  July  1-8, 
1863,  120  confederate  gUDS  under 
Gen.  Pendleton,  chief  of  artillery, 
opened  on  the  left  of  the  Union 
army  preparatory  to  an  assault. 
Their  fire  was,  however,  too  much 
dispersed;    and    although    Gen. 
Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  could  only 
bring  80  pieces  to  reply,  he  waa 
able  to  render  most  eflicient  assist- 
ance to  tiie  infantry  in  repnlsing 
botL  of  their  grand  colnmns  of  at- 
tack.—^Rapid  as  the  development 
of  artillery  has  been  since  18C0,  we 
are  still  in  a  period  of  transition  due 
to  the  sncoessfal  introduction  of 
rifled  cannon.    This  condition  of 
change  has  also  necessarily  extend- 
ed to  the  science  of  fortification,  which  must 
conform  to  the  ofiensive  capacities  of  artillery. 
(See  Cannor,  Guhnebt,  and  Gunpowdbb.) 

IKTlODlCriLES,  a  name  given  by  Cwen  to 
the  even-toed  division  of  the  vngvlata  or 
hoofed,  herbivorous  animals,  including  the  ru- 
minants or  the  two-toed  animals  which  chew 
the  cad,  like  the  cow,  sheep,  antelope,  camel, 
and  the  fbssil  anoplotheriam,  and  the  omnivo- 
rous mammals  like  the  hog.  In  the  opposita 
division  of  the  perittodactylet,  there  is  an  odd 
nnmber  of  toes :  either  one,  as  in  the  solidungu- 
late  horse  and  hipparion;  three  or  five,  as  in 
the  multnngulate  tapir,  rhinoceros,  and  pale- 
otherinm-  or  Ave,  as  in  the  proboscidian  ele~ 
phant  and  mastodon. 

ABTUS,  a  former  province  of  nortliem 
France,  which,  with  a  small  portion  of  Picardy, 
now  forms  the  department  of  Paa-de -Calais. 
It  lay  principally  between  Flanders  on  the  N.  E. 
and  E.  and  Picardy  on  the  8.  W. ;  area,  about 
1,800  sq.  m.    Tlie  land  is  here  almoat  level,  and 
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the  aoU  Ib  ezceedinglj  fertile,  owing  to  the  abon- 
danoe  of  Btreamii.  ArteBian  wells  receive  their 
name  from  Artois,  where  tbe^  have  been  com- 
mon for  many  jeara.  (See  Pa8-db-Cauib.) 
Artois  waa  named  from  the  Atrebatea,  its  oriKi- 
na)  inhabitants.  After  being  sabject  from  tat 
6th  to  the  9th  century  to  the  Franks,  it  waa 
made  in  B6S  a  part  of  the  dowrj  of  Judith, 
danghter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  she  mar- 
ried Baldwin  of  Fianders,  bat  it  was  restored 
to  France  when  laabella  of  Hainanlt  married 
Philip  AognstuB  in  1 180.  Loais  IX.  made  it  a 
oonnty  in  12SS,  nnder  his  brother  Robert  as 
oonnt.  Artois  was  henceforth  governed  hj 
Robert's  descendanta,  male  and  female;  bat 
one  of  the  latter  marrjing  a  Flemish  prince, 
the  oonnt;  became  part  of  Flanders  nntil  the 
treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Nimegnen 
(16Sg  and  1B78),  when  it  was  again  made  part 
of  France.  Before  his  aoeesuon  to  the  throne 
(1824)  and  afterhis  abdication  (1880)  Charles  S. 
bore  the  title  of  oonnt  of  Artois. 

itrOT,  JMtpb,  a  Bel^an  violinist,  bom  in 
Bmssela  in  1616,  died  in  Paris,  July  20, 1346. 
When  a  mere  child,  he  was  able  to  execute 
very  dilSotilt  pieces  on  the  violin.  In  the  con- 
servatoire at  Paris,  he  won  at  the  age  IS  the 
first  prize  for  violin  playing.  After  travelling 
over  Enrope  with  marked  auocess,  he  sssooiated 
himself  in  184S  with  Kmo.  Damorean,  and  they 
gave  concerts  in  the  United  States,  soon  after 
which  he  died. 

ABDintEL,  TbfMV  Baward,  earl  of  Amndel 
and  Surrey,  as  English  patron  of  art,  born 
Joly  7,  1B93,  died  in  Padna,  Oct.  4,  I64«.  Un- 
der Elizabeth  he  eiyoyed  by  courtesy  the  title 
of  Lord  Ualtrsvers.  The  titles  finfeited  by  the 
attainder  of  his  faClier  were  restored  in  1608  ; 
he  was  created  earl  marshal  in  1621,  and  earl 


of  Norfolk  in  1644.    He  served  a 
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oillor,  lord  high  steward  at  the  tnal  of  Lord 
Strafford,  envoy  to  the  qneen  of  Bohemia  and 
the  states  general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  am- 
boAador  extraordinary  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand n.  lie  is  best  remembered  by  bis 
gallery  of  statuary,  which  he  commenced 
daring  his  residence  in  Italy  (1607~'14),  and 
for  the  collection  of  which  he  sent  John  Evelyn 
to  Rome,  and  Mr.  ^afterward  Sir)  William  Petty 
to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  English  am- 
baaaadors  at  the  Ha^e,  Turin,  Bmssels,  and 
Uadrid  also  aided  in  its  fbrmation.  Petty  ac- 
qnired  valuable  works  at  Paros,  Deloa,  and 
Smyrna,  partionlarly  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle,  a  long,  obiong  slab  of  marble,  with 
importuit  chronoto^cal  records.  The  Arun- 
delian  collection,  when  entire,  comprised  87 
stataes,  128  busts,  and  2S0  marbles  with  in- 
scriptions, ezclnsive  of  sarcophagi,  altars,  and 
fragments ;  it  included  also  gema,  medals,  and 
other  intaglios  which  Lord  Amndel  had  pur- 
chased at  Venice  from  Daniel  Nys  for  £10,000. 
Dnrinf  the  civil  war  (1642),  when  he  returned 
to  Italy,  part  of  the  collection,  chiefly  tlie  gems, 
were  believed  ta  have  been  removed  by  him ; 
while  of  those  confiscated  by  parliament,  a 


nomber  were  said  to  have  lieen  secored  fay  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  through  tiie 
medinm  of  Cromwell,  for  removal  to  ^lain. — 
On  Lord  Arandel's  death  his  personal  estate 
was  divided  between  his  eldest  son  Henry 
and  his  second  son  Sir  William,  the  celebrated 
Visoonnt  Stafford,  who  was  execnted  in  1080. 
His  grandson  Henry,  6th  dnke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1667  presMited  the  inscribed  marbles  forming  a 
part  of  his  moiety  to  the  nniversity  of  OifOTd, 
at  the  instance  of  Evelyn  and  -Selden.  The 
statues,  chiefiy  the  busts,  were  in  1766  pre- 
sented to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  the  eonn- 
teas  dowager  of  Pomfret,  into  whose  poeseadon 
they  had  passed.  Other  works  of  the  Amndel 
coUectitHi  were  scattered ;  some  went  to  Chia- 
wick  House,  othera  to  Beacouiifleld,  to  Pawley 
Conrt,  to  the  Norfolk  seat  at  Worksop  Manor, 
&a.  The  divorced  duchess  of  Norfolk,  by 
whom  the  busts  and  statues  were  sold,  waa  also 
the  owner  of  the  cameos  and  intaglios,  whioh 
finally  passed  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  Qiid 
ore  known  as  the  Marlborongfa  gems.  Lord 
Arundel's  favorite  bronze  head  of  Homer, 
which  is  introduced  into  his  portriut  by  Van- 
dyke, waa  purchased  by  Lord  Exeter  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  British  mnseum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
Amndel  collection  at  Oxford  were,  according 
to  Gassendi,  discovered  by  Peireso  at  Bmyma 
previous  to  their  having  been  secured  by  Petty. 
They  were  increased  by  Selden's  private  col- 
lection and  other  contributions  to  160  in- 
scribed marbles  of  various  descriptions.  It  ia 
proposed  to  remove  both  tike  Amndel  and 
Pomfret  marbles  fi'om  the  rooms  beneath  Uie 


Ohroniole  was  eieonted  at  Paros  abont  2i 
C,  and  contains  chronological  records  from 
less  to  204  B.  C.  Celebrated  among  Lady 
PomfVet's  contributions  to  the  collection  ai 


colossal  torso  of  a  Minerva,  and  several  statues 
of  Roman  senators,  including  one  anppoeed  to 
represent  CHcero.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  - 
Richard  Cotton,  and  in  concert  with  two  em- 
inent scholars,  Selden  published  Marmora 
Arwndtliana  (1628).  An  edition  byPrideanx 
of  the  whole  set  of  inscriptions,  issued  in  167S 
nnder  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxouientia,  ex 
Arandelianit.  Seldenianit,  Ao.,  was  repub- 
lished with  additional  oomments  by  Maittoire  ip 
1782.  In  1768  a  new  and  splendid  edition  waa 
pnblished  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chandler 
of  Magdalen  college,  including  ancient  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  various  learned  travelers 
and  engravings  of  167  marbles,  108  of  whioh 
belonged  to  the  Pomfret  donation.  Among  the 
other  valued  authorities  on  the  anbjeot  is 
BOcih's  Corpu*  Interiptioaum  Graearvm, — 
The  Amndel  society  in  London,  for  the  mnlli- 
plioation  of  fine  chroraotint  copies  of  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  old  masters,  was  founded 
in  1849,  and  has  given  a  wide  and  cheap  circa* 
lation  to  works  of  art  whioh  had  been  pre- 
viously aooeasible  only  to  the  rich. 
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ARUHDELIAN  UARBLES 
iBGllDiXUM  1URBU8.  S«6  Abundu^  Tbom- 

4e  HOKABD. 

IRODilX,  Bluck,  daughter  or  th«  e&rl  of 
Worceator,  and  wife  of  Lord  Tbomoa  Arundell, 
died  in  lfl49,  aged  OB.  With  odIj  25  mea  she 
for  nine  days  defended  Wardoar  castle  w^nst 
l.SOO  of  the  parliamentarj  troops,  and  finoUj 
tmde  an  honorable  surrender,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  broken  by  the  riotors.  Her  tomb 
ia  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle. 

ARWIEtSSOX,  Adtlf  har,  a  Swedish  poet, 
bom  at  Pada^oki  in  Finland,  Ang.  7,  ITfll, 
died  at  Viborg,  Jane  21,  1858.  He  was  in- 
■tmctad  in  history  at  the  aniversitj  of  Abo, 
irbere  be  founded  in  ]831  the  Abo  Moryonblnd, 
a.  literary  and  political  jonmal.  This  enter- 
prise was  unsQcoessful,  as  the  Rnasian  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  publication  in  a  few 
months,  on  account  of  its  ootspoken  Jadgments 
of  the  acta  of  the  authorities.  Soon  after  this 
Arwidaaon  published  a  political  essay  in  the 
Mnem«*une,  which  was  of  soch  a  tone  as  to 
lead  to  aia  immediate  banishment.  He  wmt 
to  Sweden,  secnred  a  position  in  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Stockholm,  was  made  its  chief  libra- 
rian in  1843,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his 
death.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  Russian 
decree  of  banishment  against  him  was  annulled, 
and  it  was  while  taking  advantaf^e  of  this  to 
revi^t  Finland  that  he  died.  His  principal 
works  are:  Ungdtimt  Eirnfrott  (''The  Hoar- 
frost of  Yonth,"  Stockholm,  1832),  a  collection 
(rf  poems;  an  excellent  collection  of  Swedish 
folk  songs  mider  the  title  Seentka  FomtAnger 
(*' Anaieat  Swedish  Songs,"  8  vols,,  1834-'48); 
atoeUiolm  fdrr  och  n«  ("  Stockholm  formerly 
and  now,"  1837-'40);  and  a  translation  of  the 
loelandio  FriUiioJk  Saga  (2d  ed.,  Stockholm, 
1841). 

AKIIV  RICE  IND  LAHfiniGE.  Arya  (San- 
ikrit,  drya;  Zend,  dirya)  is  a  name  by  which 
tlie  onltivated  race  of  parts  of  8.  W.  Asia 
(Iran  and  India)  anciently  called  itself,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  rader  abori^nes 
by  whom  it  was  surrounded  or  among  whom 
it  had  intruded  itself ;  and  the  adjective  Aryan 
b  now  commonly  osed  to  designate  colleotively 
the  principal  tongaea  and  races  both  of  the  re- 

5 ion  indicated  and  of  Europe.  Ariana,  Iran, 
ron,  and  other  kindred  appellations,  are  de- 
rived from  it;  its  own  derivation  is  wholly  ob- 
scure, and  the  varions  oaqjectures  formed  re- 
epectiDg  it  are  not  worth  reporting  here.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trace  it  also  in 
£nropean  nse,  bat  they  have  not  been  succese- 
iiil.  It  is,  then,  strictly  ap[>licable  only  to  the 
Auatio  or  Indo-Persian  division  of  the  fomily, 
and  it  is  so  applied  by  the  great  majority  of 
German  authorities,  with  many  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  others ;  while  the  whole  family  is 
styled  Japhetic,  or  (ottenest  by  the  Germans) 
Indo-Qermanic,  or  Indo-Enropean :  it  is  doubt- 
less the  unwieldiness  of  the  last  two  names  that 
has  given  superior  currency  of  late  to  Aryan. 
— The  Aryan  family  of  langnages  is  divided 
into  seven  prindpal  branches :  1,  Germanic  or 
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Teotonic ;  3,  Slavo-Lithnanic  or  Letto-Slavio ; 

5,  Celtic;    4,  Italio  (Latin,  &c.) ;    6,  Greek; 

6,  Iranian  or  Ferdan ;  T,  Sonskritic  or  Indian. 
That  all  the  langnages  mentioned  do  really 
form  one  family  toother,  as  common  descen- 
dants of  a  single  origmol,  is  beyond  tH  qnestion ; 
the  correspondences  which  ^ley  exhibit,  both 
of  material  and  of  structure,  ore  such  as  admit 
of  no  other  explanation.  The  comparative 
study  of  languages  shows  that  there  may  be 
between  any  two  even  unrelated  dialects  a  cer- 
tain number  of  resemblances  purely  accidental ; 
also,  that  one  may  borrow  from  another  either 
single  scattering  words,  or,  under  the  iuflnenoe 
of  mixture  of  racea  or  of  influence  exercised  by 
conquest  or  by  superiority  of  civilization,  whole 
parts  of  a  vocabulary ;  but  only  common  de- 
scent can  account  for  resemblances  that  reach 
even  into,  and  are  most  couspiouous  in,  the 
whole  series  of  numerals,  the  personal  and 
other  pronouns,  the  words  of  relationship,  and 
the  like;  and,  yet  more,  that  reach  into  the 
apparatus  of  verb  and  noun  inflection,  and  of 
derivation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
amount  and  degree  of  discordance  which  may 
not  arise  between  languages  originally  one,  but 
long  separated  and  growing  apart.  The  differ- 
ences between  Englbh  and  Irish  and  Polish 
and  Hiudt  are  merely  greater  in  amount  and 
degree  than  between  English  and  Dutch  and 
German,  covering  np  and  disguiung  more 
effectually  the  common  basis  which  really 
underlies  the  one  series  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  making  a  more  thorough  and  skilled  search 
necessary  to  its  discovery.    By  way  of  speei- 


In  verbal  coi^jugation,  reHos  of  the  original 
personal  endings  mi,  ti,  n  in  the  singular,  and 
man,  tati,  n(i  in  the  plural,  are  more  or  less 
distinctiy  traceable  in  all  the  branches,  espe- 
cially among  the  older  dialects.  It  is  neediest 
to  go  further  in  this  illustration :  the  comporo' 
tive  grammars  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  give  a 
complete  exhibition  or  the  accordant  ground- 
work and  superstructure,  phonetic  uid  gram- 
matical, of  tne  whole  body  of  languages  in- 
cluded in  the  family ;  and  a  host  of  leas  com- 
prehensive works  show  in  like  manner  the  con- 
nection of  one  and  another  branch  with  the 
rest.' — It  is  held  by  those  who  have  studied 
Aryan  language  most  successfully,  that  its  en- 
tire structure  is  developed  out  of  monosyllabic 
elements,  nsnally  called  roots.  These  were  of 
two  classes :  predicative  or  verbal,  indicating 
action  or  quality ;  and  demonstrative  or  pro- 
nominal, indicatiog  position  or  direotion.  By 
the  combination  of  these  two,  especially,  were 
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grammatical  fonns  made  and  parts  of  speech 
distinguished.  The  addition  of  pronomiaal 
endings  to  verbal  roots  made  a  verbal  tense 
in  three  nambers  (the  dual  perhaps  of  later 
origin  than  alngular  and  plnrol,  and  mostly  lost 
again  in  the  later  languages),  with  three  per- 
sona in  each.  The  prenxion  of  on  "  aogment " 
(doubtless  a  pronominal  adverb,  meaning 
"th^j")  made  of  this  a  past  tense;  bat  this 
augment-preterite  has  left  oolj  scant;  and 
doubtful  relics,  except  in  Indo-Persian  and 
Greek.  Another  past  tense,  or  perfect,  woa 
formed  b;  reduplicating  the  roots,  apparentlj 
to  signify  completed  action.  This  is  the 
original  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  perfects,  oar 
("  strong  "  or  irregular^  preterite,  ice.  Fntures 
were  made  later,  witn  anziliarr  verbs  _;  one, 
fromt,  "go,"  apparently  paaaed  over  into  a 
modal  use,  as  an  optative,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another,  thim  ai,  "be."  A  Bot{]anctiTe 
mood,  of  more  doubtful  derivation,  was  added ; 
and  on  imperative,  probably  limited  at  first  to 
Uie  sec(Hia  person.  This,  along  with  parti- 
ciples or  verbal  ac^ectivea  (for  the  develop- 
ment of  distinct  innnitives,  verbal  nouns,  was 
probably  later),  appears  to  have  been  the  whole 
primitive  stmcture  of  the  simple  verb  ;  a  cau- 
sative coi^ngation,  besides,  has  hod  important 
developments  in  the  derived  tongues.  The  de- 
clensional indection  (of  nouns,  e4jectives,  and 
pronoona)  distinguished  also  tliree  nnmbers, 
and  (including  the  vocative)  eight  cases  in  each 
number ;  or,  nesldes  the  sis  we  know  in  Latin, 
an  InstrnmentAl,  denoting  aith  or  by,  and  a 
locative,  denoting  in.  Into  this  inflection  was 
introduced  fiirther  a  distinctioti  of  sex :  first, 
bj  the  special  ohorocterizatioD  of  a  feminine ; 
later,  by  the  additional  separation  of  a  nenter 
(which  in  general  differs  from  the  masculine 
only  in  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative). 
From  tlie  original  basis  of  sex,  however,  there 
was  a  very  wide  departure  even  in  the  primi- 
tive period,  the  system  of  grammatical  gender 
becoming  very  complicated  and  artificial.  The 
declension  of  pronouns  was  in  many  pointe  ir- 
regular ;  there  were  as  yet  no  relative  pro- 
nouns, that  order  having  grown  later  out  of 
the  demonstratives  or  interrogatives.  Of  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  the  adverbs  alone  were 
a  ftill?  formed  class ;  prepositions  were  still 
only  adverbial  prefixes  to  verbs ;  coqjunotions 
were  very  few,  and  only  the  merest  connec- 
tives, the  construction  of  sentences  being  of 
the  simplest  character ;  articles  did  not  come 
into  existence  till  comparatively  modem  times. 
Numerals  had  been  produced  at  least  ap  to  a 
hundred ;  as  to  thmuand,  the  case  is  Very 
donbtftil.  The  apparatas  of  nonn  and  adiec' 
tive  derivation,  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
suffixes,  was  already  elaborated  in  its  principal 
features ;  conspicuous  examples  are  the  endings 
of  comparative  and  superlative,  and  of  par- 
ticiples.— This  primitive  structure  of  Aryan 
longoage  has  been  variously  modified,  reduced, 
and  added  to,  in  the  later  history  of  the  family ; 
it  was  most  fully  and  distinctly  preserved  in 


the  Sanskrit,  which  on  that  aeconnt  casta  most 
light  upon  the  common  history  of  all ;  but  there 
are  points  in  which  each  branch  leads  the  rest. 
On  the  whole,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  * 
redaction  of  earlier  synthetic  stmctore,  and  a 
prevalenoe  of  analytic  methods  of  eiprcenoa, 
by  the  substitution  of  prepoMtions  for  caso- 
endingB,  and  of  aoiillariee  for  verb  inflections, 
and  by  the  multiplication  of  relational  words. 
Of  all  the  longoages  of  tlie  family,  the  English 
haa  gone  Airtiiest  in  this  direction.  Aryan 
longnage  is  oalled  distinctively  "  inflective  "  (aa 
is  idso  Semitic,  although  its  mfieotiveness  is  (^ 
a  very  different  character).  By  this  Is  meant 
that  it  not  merely  forms  combinations  from 
elements  originally  independent,  reducing  one 
of  them  to  a  subordinate  position,  as  "forma- 
tive element,"  indicating  a  modifloation  w  re- 
lation of  the  other  or  radical  element;  bntdiat 
it  also  peculiarly  integrates  or  unifies  the  com- 
bined elements,  losing  Mght  of  and  disgDising 
their  separate  individuality,  and  even  auovring 
the  radical  part  to  become  modified  within 
itself  by  the  addition  of  the  other :  thus,  San- 
skrit vid,  veda,  vaidika;  Greek  Xrln-u,  IJuwov, 
?i?jiani  ;  Latin  /id,  /ido,  fadui,-  English 
(where  the  endings  have  disappeared)  ting, 
»ang,  mng,  nmy.  It  is  matter  of  diqiute  among 
linguists  whether  such  changes  are  by  origin 
pnrely  phonetic,  or  symbolically  ugnifioant : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion. — 
The  unity  of  Aryan  language  neceaoarily  im- 
plies the  f(»iner  existence  of  a  nnitory  Aryan 
people ;  that  is,  at  some  time  in  the  past  ttiere 
mnat  have  existed  somewhere  in  the  world  & 
sin^e  lunil«d  community,  in  whose  nse  the 
iangoage  atove  described  grew  ap  and  to<A 
shape,  and  by  whose  extension  and  separation 
it  became  so  widely  spread  and  so  diversified 
as  we  find  it  actually  to  be ;  but  when  and 
where,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  definite- 
ness.  The  greatest  antiquity  we  can  attain  in 
tbe  histoiy  of  the  family  is  SOOO-2000  B.  <X, 
when  the  Indians  and  Persians  formed  togetber 
one  people.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  Vedaa 
may  be  as  old  as  2000  B.  C. ;  of  the  Avestm 
oonsiderably  less.  We  have  no  trustworthy 
scale  as  yet  with  which  to  measure  ebrtmo- 
logioally  the  change*  of  language ;  and  onr 
opinions  of  the  time  of  Aryan  nuity  must  be 
govenied  greatiy  by  our  opinions  as  to  the 
wider  <jnestion  of  tiie  antiquity  of  man;  the 
former  is  varioasly  estimated  at  from  three  np 
to  five  or  ten  thonsand  years  before  Christ  Aa 
to  the  place,  current  opinion  ia  inclined  to  fix 
it  on  the  highland  of  central  Asia,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Oxus  andJaxartes;  and 
this  sitoation  is  clumed  to  be  pointed  oat  by 
the  evidence  of  the  language  itself.  That, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  mere 
fact  that  Indo-Persian  langnage  is  less  changed 
from  original  Aryan  than  is  the  speech  of  any 
other  branch  (which  is  all  the  lingaistic  evidence 
that  can  be  alleged)  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
the  Indo-Persiaa  common  abode  is  nearest  to 
the  original  abode  of  the  fanuly ;  the  change* 
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of  lan^age  ore  not  (lependeut  on  utd  meanired 
bj  emigrBtiun,  It  is  m  realitj  onlj  the  teati- 
taoaj  of  the  Bible  oa  to  the  place  of  origia  of 
the  whole  haman  race,  ana  the  long-rooted 
oplniona  which  bare  grown  up  partly  nnder 
iU  inflnence,  partly  under  that  of  the  known 
growth  and  spread  of  civilization,  that  liave  led 
men  to  look  to  aonth western  A«a  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Aryan  race  and  ipeecb.  Bome  recent 
scholars,  rebelling  against  these  inflnencea, 
have  fixed  it  rather  in  Europe ;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  deiinil*  value  to  say  for  this  view. 
With  reference,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
cultivation  reached  by  the  Aryan  mother  tribe 
before  its  separation,  more  definite  and  trust- 
worthy information  is  obtainable  ;  by  inference, 
namely,  from  the  words  which,  as  occnrring  in 
all  or  nearly  all  the  branohes,  ma«t  be  sop- 
posed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive 
vocabulary.  The  items  of  snob  iniormation 
were  first  put  together  by  A.  Euhn  ;  Hctet 
later  produced  an  elaborate  but  uncritical  and 
untmatworthy  work  on  the  subject ;  the  last 
attempt  at  reconstrnction  of  the  Aryan  vo- 
cabulary is  by  Fick.  The  main  facts  eet«bliehed 
are  thatthetribe  was  already  far  past  savagery, 
having  all  the  principal  domestio  animals  that 
we  have,  practising  the  arts  of  weaving  and 
agriculture,  being  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
metals  (whether  iron  is  not  certain),  and  pos- 
seesing  some  of  the  most  important  cereals;  it 
waa  rather  pastoral-agricultural  than  nomadic 
in  itfl  way  of  life. — It  is,  of  course,  vun  to 
attempt  tracing  the  history  of  din)ersion  and 
migration  of  the  branches  of  the  dismembered 
family  into  their  present  seats ;  but  such  dis- 
pernon  mnst  have  taken  place  mainly  by  grad' 
ual  spread  and  unconscious  separation,  not 
b^  a  deliberate  parting  and  marching  off  in 
different  directions,  as  soma  seem  to  please 
themselves  with  fancying.  Even  the  grade  of 
kinship  between  the  branches  is  not  made  out 
beyond  dispute.  That  the  Banskrit-speaking 
race  of  India  parted  from  the  Iranians,  on 
Iranian  territory,  and  entered  India  by  the 
northwest,  not  very  long  before  the  Vedic 
period,  is,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged. 
And  the  closer  relationahip  of  Greek  and  Italic, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Germanic  and  Letto- 
Slavic,  on  the  other,  is  qnite  generally  held ; 
but  which  of  the^  two  pairs  stands  nearer  to 
the  Asatic  is  a  matter  of  less  unanimity  of 
opinion,  though  with  a  preponderance  to  the 
Side  of  the  classic  tongues.  The  place  of  the 
Celtic,  again,  is  still  more  disputed  :  some  con- 
nect it  closely  with  the  It^ic,  others  rather 
■with  the  Germanic,  &c  ;  while  yet  others  re- 
gard it  as  i^uite  separate  ft»m  aU.  These  are 
matters  which  will  doubtiess  be  determined  by 
and  by;  and  their  determination  may  throw 
more  light  than  we  have  at  present  upon  the 

?)neral  course  of  the  movements  of  the  family, 
here  may  have  been  other  branches,  as  inde- 
pendent as  tlie  seven  mentioned,  but  driven  out 
of  exiatenoe  in  the  coarse  of  the  historical 
changes  that  tinie  has  brought;  it  is  doubtM 
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wbetiier  the  Albanian,  or  Sbktpetar,  is  not  a 
relio  of  snch  a  branch,  the  Iltynan  i  after  long 
doubt^  the  best  aatliorities  at  the  present  time 
appear  to  set  it  down  as  Aryan.  What  other 
races  may  have  earlier  occupied  a  part  of  the 
present  seats  of  the  Aryans  is  also  mainly 
matter  for  conjecture ;  but  that  the  latter  have 
encroached  npon  the  domwn  of  Finno-Ilnn- 
garian  ("  Turanian  ")  tribes  in  northern,  and 
of  Iberiana  (Basques)  in  southwestern  Europe, 
does  not  admit  of  question.  More  or  less  of 
mixture  with  abori^nal  races  is  a  natural  or 
unavoidable  result  of  snch  wide  extension ;  so 
that  Aryan  speech  is  likely  to  be  everywhere 
purer  than  Aryan  blood ;  and  there  may  be 
nations  or  tribes  in  whiah,  by  auooesuve  in- 
termiitnre,  Aryan  blood  is  lu  a  minority,  even 
a  decided  one ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  to  he 
questioned  that,  on  the  whole,  the  present 
geographical  limits  of  the  family  have  been 
reached  by  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
original  Aryan  community.  No  nypothesis  of 
borrowing^  or  of  the  dominating  inflnence  of 
one  tribe,  propagating  and  imposing  its  own 
idiom  through  wide  regions,  can  possibly  ex- 
pl^n  the  facts  of  the  case ;  such  influence  is 
absolutely  impoa«ble  without  high  culture, 
uded  by  literature  and  the  art  of  writing,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  pre-historic 
Aryan  period. — Oneof  the  evidences  that  there 
is  a  unity  of  race  as  well  as  of  language  among 
the  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  is  the  emi- 
nence, historical  or  literary,  or  both,  which  most 
of  them  have  won  among  mankind.  The  family 
woa  far  from  being  the  first  to  rise  to  impor- 
tance, but  it  has  reached  a  higher  place,  and 
mainttuned  itself  there  more  peraiatentiy,  than 
any  other.  The  Poraian  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  appearance  of  an  Aryan 
people  as  a  lea^ng  actor  in  the  drama  of  his- 
tory ;  thai  Greek  and  Roman  supremacy  fol- 
lowed one  another ;  and  in  the  modem  era,  it 
is  the  European  nations  of  this  kindred,  with 
their  colonies,  that  have  been  and  ore  almost 
monopoliringtheprogresdvefbrceof  hnmanity. 
India  has  lived  a  more  isolated  lif&but  a  grand 
and  notable  one ;  and,  through  Buddhism,  it 
has  powerAilly  influenced  a  great  part  of  Aaio, 
This  historical  importance  of  the  Aryans  con- 
stitutes one  great  source  of  the  importance 
and  interest  belonging  to  the  study  of  their 
languages.  Another  U  the  high  rank  of  those 
lang^uages  themselves,  as  being  confessedly  the 
most  perfect  instruments  of  human  expression 
and  aids  to  human  thought  Moreover,  the 
immense  range  and  variety  of  Aryan  dialects, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  high  develop- 
ment and  with  the  le^bility  of  their  history, 
have  made  the  study  of  this  family  the  train- 
ing ground  and  the  basis  of  general  lingniatlc 
science. — For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
matters  presented  here,  see  the  "Lectures  on 
Lai^age  "  of  Professors  Max  Molier  and  W. 
D.  Whitney ;  the  second  volume  of  Dnnoker'a 
OttekiehU  de*  Alttrthum* ;  Piotet's  Originu 
mdo-tvTopienn«* ;  and  Fick's  Yerglnchendet 
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Wih'Urhieh  dtr  Indogermani»chen  Spraeliai. 
The  last  two,  with  Bopp'g  aod  Schleiolier'B 
comparativo  (framraars,  nave  been  mentioned 
above.  The  relations  of  Latin  and  Greek  re- 
epentively  to  tiie  family  liave  been  best  set 
fortli  by  Corssen,  Lateiaitche  Spraehe,  and  Q. 
Onrting,  OrUchUehe  EtymologU. 

ARZACHEL,  Ibnhui,  a  Jewish  astronomer, 
bora  at  Toledo,  Spain,  flourished  about  1060, 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  obliqnity  of  the  zodi- 
ac, and  detemtined  the  apogee  of  the  son.  Tbe 
famous  Alfonaine  astronomical  tables,  prepared 
in  1SG2  bj  order  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  were 
derived  in  part  from  the  writings  of  ArzacbeL 
Several  of  bis  works  are  extant  in  Latin. 

iJtZiJUS,  or  Anuus,  a  town  of  European 
Bosaia,  capital  of  a  district,  in  the  goTemment 
and  60  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Nizhni  Novgorod,  on 
tbe  Tye«ha;  pop.  in  186T,  10,G1T.  It  is  an  old 
town,  and  has  34  stone  chnrches,  a  fine  cathe- 
dral bnilt  in  18I2-'41,  several  convents,  mann- 
foctores  of  silk,  linen,  iron,  and  leather,  and 
two  annual  f^rs. 

AS,  a  Roman  weight,  equivalent  to  tbe  l&ra 
of  12  onnces.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  Bo- 
man  brass  coin,  ori^nallv  an  at  in  weight,  bnt 
rodaced  at  snccessive  times,  until  it  weighed 
but  half  an  ounce ;  it  was  stamped  at  first  with 
the  figure  of  e.  sheep,  oi,  or  sow,  afterward 
with  the  face  of  Janus,  and  a  ship's  prow. 

AS,  or  isa  (Norse  plur.  jStir ;  Ger.  plnr. 
Aten\  in  northern  mythology,  a  member  of 
the  ruling  race  of  gods,  12  mole  and  12  female, 
including  Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Freyr,  Friggs, 
Frejjo,  Idnnna,  Eira,  and  Sago,  who  dwelt  in 
Asgard.    (See  Mttholoot.) 

ISlf  the  third  king  of  Judoh,  reigned  41 
years,  about  967-916  B.  0.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Abyam,  and  great-grandson 
of  Solomon.  He  distinguished  liimself  by  hia 
opposition  to  the  forms  of  idolatry  which  had 
become  prevalent  in  the  preceding  reigns.  Be- 
ing assailed  bj  Zerah.  on  Ethiopian  king,  with 
an  immense  army,  Asa  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  for  ten  years  ei^oyed  peace.  Then 
he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  &asha,  king 
of  Israel,  and,  at  the  cost  of  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  temple,  induced  the  king  of 
Damascus  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  His 
reign  was  upon  the  whole  a  prosperous  one. 
He  was  snoeeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 

ASAF4ETIDA  (also  called  eUreut  diaholi  and 
cihut  deorum),  a  resinous  gnm  derived  from 
the  root  of  the  iiarthex  tuqfiBtida,  a  plant 
of  the  family  untbell^erce,  which  grows  in 
Persia,  A^haniston,  and  neighboring  regions. 
It  yields  all  ita  virtues  to  alcohol.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forma  a  white  or  pink  milky 
emulsion.  Its  peculiar  property  is  its  strong 
disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  This  resides  in 
the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distilling  the  aqueons  or  alcoholic  so- 
lution. The  oil  IS  said  to  couttun  from  IG'76 
to  38  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Asafcetida  is  used 
in  Persia  as  a  condiment  for  flavoring  sauces  and 
,food.    The  leaves  are  eaten  and  the  root  roasted 


for  Ote  same  purpose.  It  is  nsed  in  medicine  as 
on  expectorant  and  antispasmodic  or  nervous 
stimulaat.    It  is  supposed  to  act  beneficially  in 


hysteria,  flatulence,  and  some  spasmodic  afl^ 
tions  of  the  respiratory  or^^a  (See  Ahw- 
■PABUODics.)  The  volatile  oil  is  undonbtedly 
absorbed,  as  is  shown  by  the  odor  being  per- 
ceptible in  the  breath  and  other  excretions. 

ISAPB,  a  Levite,  appointed  by  David  as  lead- 
ing chorister  in  the  musical  services  which  he 
organized  in  connection  with  divine  worship. 
The  duty  tbne  aesi^ed  him  descended  by  a 
certain  succession  in  his  family,  constitnting 
them  a  kind  of  order  parallel  with  the  priest- 
hood, though  not  equal  to  them  in  dignity  i»- 
influence.  The  "  children  of  Asaph  "  appear 
still  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemian  as 
holy  singers.  Asaph  is  called  in  Chronicles  & 
seer  (liozeh),  and  twelve  psalms  Q.  and  Iziiii.— 
Ixxxui.)  are  attributed  to  him.  Another  Aaaph 
was  chancellor  of  King  Hezekiah. 

ASBEH,  in  Africa.    See  Aib. 

ASBESifS  (Gr.  in^ata;,  a  substance  unaffect- 
ed by  fire,  from  d  privative  and  a^twviu,  to 
SDench),  a  term  used  rather  to  denote  a  pecD- 
ar  form  assumed  by  several  minerals  than  to 
dcMgnate  any  particular  species,  Tremolite^ 
actinolite,  and  other  forms  of  hornblende,  ex~ 
cepting  those  containing  much  alumina,  pass 
into  fibrous  varieties,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
sometimes  very  long,  fine,  flexible,  and  easily 
separable  by  the  fingers,  and  loot  like  flax. 
These  kinds,  like  the  corresponding  mineral 
pyroxene,  are  called  asbestus.  Pliny  supposed 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  product,  although  good  for 
making  incombustible  cloth,  as  be  states.  The 
amianthut  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  the 
same  thing;  the  word  meaning  undefiled,  and 
alluding  to  the  facility  of  eleanmg  the  cloth  by 
throwing  it  into  the  fire.  The  colors  vary  fh>m 
white  to  green  and  wood-brown.  The  name 
amianthus  is  now  applied  nsaally  to  the  finer 
and  more  «lky  kinds.     Mountain  leather  is  a 
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imi  Id  tbin  flexible  sheets,  made  of  interlaced 
flbrea,  and  moantaia  cork  the  same  in  thickor 
pieces;  both  are  so  light  as  to  float  on  water, 
and  they  are  often  hydrous.  The  iDdiTidaal 
crjstalB  of  asbestus  are  easily  leparated  from 
each  other,  are  very  flexible  and  elastic,  and 
bave  a  fine  silkj  lustre.  A  single  fibre  fuses 
into  white  enamel  glass;  bat  in  the  mass  it  la 
capable  of  resisting  ordinary  Same,  and  has 
hence  been  extensively  applied  in  the  msnu- 
factnre  of  fire-proof  rooting,  flooring,  steam 
packing,  clothing,  and  lamp  wicking.  The 
ancients  were  familiar  with  its  incombustibility, 
and  wove  a  cloth  out  of  it  for  the  porpose  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  deaa  wben  ex- 
posed on  the  funeral  pile ;  they  also  made  nap- 
kins of  it,  which  were  cleaned  by  throwing 
them  into  the  fire;  and  they  employed  the 
finer  varieties  for  the  wicking  of  votive  lamps. 
Gloves  for  handling  hot  iron  and  firemen's 
clothing  have  been  made  of  it  in  Bohemia  and 
France;  and  at  one  time  it  was  thoaght  that 
an  important  industry  would  grow  out  of  this 
application,  but  experience  has  developed  some 
practical  difficulties,  and  asbestos  fabrics  ore 
now  a  curiosity.    The  use  of  this  material  for  a 


become  extensive.— 'Asbestus  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Scotland,  on  the  island 
of  Corsica,  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  nnmerous 
other  localities.  A  magnesian-iron  hornblende 
called  ontbophyllite  frequently  occurs  as  a 
bowlder  on  the  island  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  fonnd  tn  situ  at  the  comer  of  G&th  street 
and  10th  avenue. 

jUICBI,  Fnwda,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Ueth- 
odiat  Episcopal  church  ordained  in  America, 
bom  at  Handsworth,  StaJfordshire,  England, 
Aug.  SO,  1746,  died  at  Spottsvlvania,  Va.,  March 
81, 1816.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mechanic;  but  through  the  influence  of 
the  Methodist  preacherewho  visited  hig  father's 
house,  he  was  led  at  the  age  of  16  to  commence 
his  labors  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1767  he 
Joined  the  Itinerant  ministry,  and  after  three 
years  of  home  service  was  sent  in  1771  as  mis- 
rionary  to  America,  and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  John  Wesley  general  assistant  in 
America.  He  reinvigorated  the  itinerant  sys- 
tem, and  sent  missionaries  into  wide  ranges  of 
conntryto  preach  and  found  new  societies.  On 
the  ontbrcak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many 
of  the  clei^  of  the  church  of  England  and 
some  of  the  Methodist  preachers  returned  to 
En^and.  Among  the  latter,  in  177B,  went  T. 
Rankin,  who  had  succeeded  Asbury  as  ^neral 
asnstant.  Asbury  resolved  to  remain  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  common  with  many  others,  he  waa  from 
conscientious  scmples  a  non-juror.  From  this 
canse,  and  from  the  efi'ect  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
"Calm  Address,  &c.,"  Asbury  and  his  Metho- 
dist coa^utors  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
Uie  EtmgKling  colonists,  and  often  molested  in 
their  work  ;  his  p'radence  however  at  length  al- 
layed prejudice.   On  the  retnm  of  peace  it  was 
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deemed  expedient  to  establish  an  independent 
Methodist  EptsGopal  ohnrch  for  America.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sept.  2,  17B4,  Thomas  Coke  was 

duly  ordsjned  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  two  other 
English  presbyters  superintendent  of  the  Meth- 
odist societies  in  America,  with  instructions  to 
orddn  Asbury  as  joint  superintendent.  On 
Dec.  37,  17S4,  after  unanimous  election  by  the 
American  preachers,  he  was  inducted  into  of- 
fice. Fur  more  than  30  years  his  personal  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Methodism  in  America.  In  middle 
life  he  was  of  robust  frame,  of  medium  stature, 
with  a  fresh  and  healthful  countenance,  and  a 
keen,  penetrating  eye  that  told  of  his  wonder- 
fnl  insight  into  character.  Though  not  privi- 
leged with  the  culture  of  the  nniversity,  he 
had  acquired  a  moderate  knowledge  ti  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  In  connec- 
tion with  Coke,  he  devised  a  plan  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  academic  and  collegiate  educa- 
tion, and  as  early  as  1785  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  first  Methodist  college  in  America.  Aa 
an  organizer  and  administrator  Asbury  was 
only  inferior  to  Wesley,  by  whom  he  had  been 
instructed,  and  much  of  whose  spirit  he  had 
imbibed.  During  his  American  ministry  he 
travelled  over  270,000miles  through  the  entire 
extent  of  the  country;  he  preached  about  16,- 
600  sermons,  or  nearly  one  each  day  for  46 
years ;  he  presided  at  234  anpnal  conferences, 
and  ordained  more  than 4,000  preachers.  The 
organization,  discipline,  and  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  Methodism  were  largely  due  to  the 
sagacity,  adminiatrotive  ability,  and  untiring 
activity  of  Asbury.  Through  the  itinerant 
system,  of  which  he  was  the  reinvigorator  and 
life-long  illustrator,  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
onr  pioneer  population  was  relieved.  He  woa 
never  married.  His  only  literary  works  are  his 
"  Jonmols"  (S  vols.  Bvo),  an  invaluable  record 
of  his  remarkable  life. 

iSCiLOK  (Reh.  Atkkelon ;  Arab.  AttaUm), 
one  of  the  five  leading  or  princely  cities  of 
Philistia,  was  ritnated  midway  between  Gaza 
and  Aslidod,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  87 
m.  8.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Though  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  figured  less  conspicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  than  in  that  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  crusades.  It  was  twice 
taken  by  Jonathan  the  Asmonean,  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Ohristions  nnder 
Godfrey  and  Tancred  in  1099,  was  taken  by 
Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1153,  and 
was  recaptured  by  Salodin  in  1187.  By  treaty 
between  Richard  and  Saladin  (1102)  it  was 
destroyed  jointly  by  the  Mussnlmans  and  Chris- 
tians. The  wine  of  Ascalon  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny.  Near  the  town  stood  in  antiqnity  a 
famons  temple  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus, 
of  which,  however,  no  trace  remains  now. 
Altogether,  as  Zephaniah  predicted,  Ascalon 
has  become  "a  desolation." 

ASCiRIDfS  (Gr.  imaplt),  a  term  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  now  applied  to  several  nematoid 
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trorms  which  infest  the  inteetines  of 
animala :  the  luearU  vermuulat 
or  pin  worm,  which  iofeHts  tlie  rectnm  or  low- 
est inteBtine ;  the  trieoeephaliu  diapar,  or  lung 
thread  worm,  found  in  the  cebcuiq  or  upper 
part  of  the  large  intestines;  the  A,  lumbri- 
ecidet,  or  large  roond  worm,  mostly  fonnd  in 
lAe  small  inteatinea.  The  body  of  the  large 
round  worm  is  long,  elutic,  and  fusiform,  or 
apering  at  the  two  extremitiea;  the  anterior 
being  somewhat  obtuse  and  fnmished  with 
three  tubercles,  which  surround  the  mouth, 
(See  Entozoa.) 

ASCENSION,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Loniaiana,  inter- 
wcted  by  tlie  Miasissippi  riTer  and  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Amite  river  and  E.  by  Lake  Maure- 
pas;  area,  420  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  11,S7T,  of 
whom  7,310  were  colored.  The  parish  consista 
chiefly  of  an  alluTial  plain.  A  great  part  of 
the  land  is  saluect  to  irequent  inundaUona,  and 
is  extremely  fertile,  particolarl;  on  the  banks 
of  the  river."  In  1870  the  parish  produced 
160,543  buahela  of  Indian  com,  981  balea  of 
cotton,  15,929  lbs.  of  rice,  6,423  hhds.  of  sugar, 
and  808,GBT  gallona  of  molaaaea.  Capital,  Bon- 
aldflonviUe. 

iSCENSION  DAT,  a,  festival  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches,  kept  in  com- 
memoration of  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  recorded 
by  the  evangeliBt  to  have  happened  on  the  40tb 
da;  after  bis  resurrection.  It  is  kept  on  Thnrs- 
day,  aud  the  day  is  also  called  Holy  Thursday. 
It  has  been  observed  at  least  aince  A.  D.  68. 
In  the  5th  century  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Yienne, 
bstitnted  a  three  days'  preparation  for  this 
festival.  This  occupies  tlie  three  days  imme- 
diately preceding  Holy  Thursday,  which  are 
called  rogation  days. 

ASCESSIOV  I8UN0,  an  island  about  8  m.  in 
length  and  6  in  width,  lying  in  the  south  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  in  lat  7°  66'  S.,  Ion.  14°  36'  W.  It 
is  of  volcania  formation,  mountainous,  and  was 
barren  and  uninhabited  until  the  imprisonment 
of  Napoleon  at  9t.  Helena,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  small  British  force,  who  have  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  Its  shores 
■apply  a  vast  number  of  turtles.  It  serves  as  a 
depot  aud  watering  place  for  ships. 

ASCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  aear  the 
frontiers  of  Sniony  and  Bavaria,  14  m.  N.  W. 
of  Eger;  pop.  in  18SS,  9,405.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  important  industry,  espeoiallj  in  silk  and 
woollen  goods.  Formerly  the  "dominion  of 
Asch,"  embracing  on  area  of  41  sq.  m.,  was  an 
immediate  territory  of  the  German  empire ;  in 
1381  it  was  mode  a  flef  of  the  Bohemian  crown, 
but  received  in  return  a  promise  of  a  perpetual 
esemption  Irom  taxes;  its  entire  incorporation 
with  Bohemia  did  not  take  place  till  1770. 

ASCHAFFENBlVe,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  23  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort; pop.  in  1871,  9,212.  It  has  afine  palace, 
the  Johannisburg,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Mentz.    Among  the  other  nota- 


the  Stiffs  Kirche,  eroctod  in 
980,  and  the  Pompejanum  or  Fompeian  house, 
which  Lonis  I.  built  Irom  1842  to  1849  m  imi- 
tation of  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  U 
Pompeii.  Aschadenburg  was  a  town  as  early 
as  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  middle  agesoft«n 
appears  in  history.  During  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  18Q6,.an  engagement 
touk  place  at  AschaSenburg  on  July  14,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  S,0O0 
of  their  troops  were  cut  off  from  retreat  and 
captured  in  the  city. 

ASCHAI,  legtr,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1615,  died  Dec  30,  1568.  He 
was  of  humble  parentage,  and  was  brought  np 
by  Sir  Anthony  Wiiigfield,  with  whose  sous  he 
was  educated.  In  1534  he  graduated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  fel- 
lowship. Aschara  early  embraced  Protestant 
principles.  In  1637  he  became  a  college  tutor, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  university  to  read 
Greek  in  the  public  schools.  When  Henry  VIJI. 
founded  a  Greek  lectureship  Ascham  was 
appointed  to  it,  and  in  1544  was  made  uni- 
versity orator,  a  post  which  obliged  htm  to 
prepare  all  addresses  and  write  the  complimen- 
tary and  business  letters  to  great  men.  For 
this  his  elegant  Latinity  particularly  qnalifi^ 
him.  In  1548  Ascham  was  appointed  teacher 
of  learned  languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
afterward  queen,  lie  continued  in  her  hoti«e- 
hold  two  yews,  when  he  qnitted  her  snddetily 
from  a  pique  against  persons  in  her  establiah- 
ment.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  secretarr  to 
Sir  Richard  Moryane,  the  English  ambassador 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  appointment 
he  retained  for  three  years,  nntil  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  amboseador's  recall. 
While  abroad,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  visited 
Italy,  and  wrote  the  results  of  his  travels  in  "  A 
Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affaires  of  Gennx- 
ny.^'  On  his  return  in  1568  he  was  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  the  qdeen,  and  on  the  death 
□f  Mary  he  was  continued  in  his  office  by  Eliz- 
abeth, who  required  his  services  as  tutor  in  the 
languages,  in  which  he  read  with  her  several 
hours  each  day.  lie  wrote  a  small  treatise  on 
archery,  entitled  "  Toxophilua,"  and  dedicated 
it  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  ordered  him  an  annnal 

Ssnsion  of  £10  for  it.  He  also  wrote  "The 
cholemaster,"  a  treatise  on  the  study  of 
languages,  which  was  first  published  by  his 
widow.  His  letters  to  Oxford  during  his  stay 
abroad  were  also  collected  and  published.  His 
works  were  published  entire,  Oxford,  1703,  and 
his  English  writings,  London,  1816,  wilh  a  life 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 
ASCHEBSLEHEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 

S ■evince  of  Saxony,  about  82  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
agdeburg,  on  the  river  Eine;  pop.  in  1671, 
16,784.  It  has  mnonfactnres  of  woollen  and 
linen.  In  the  middle  ages  the  counts  of  Asca- 
nia  Ifi  district  including  the  present  circles  of 
Asdiersleben,  Ermsleben,  and  Ballenstedt)  re- 
sided here,  and  the  ruins  of  their  caatle  are 
still  in  existence  on  the  neighboring  Wolfsberg. 
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ASCmiANS 

ISCIDllHS.    Bee  Uouusooim. 
ASC1£PUI»IS,  called  from  his  naUve  conntrj 

Bithf nns,  a  phjgioian,  bom  at  Prma  in  Bith;- 
lua  in  the  2d  cesturj  B.  C,  fioarished  in  Rome 
in  the  earlj  part  of  tlis  Ist.  He  first  stadied 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  but  afterward  aban- 
doned them  for  the  stud  j  of  medicine.  Though 
hia  system  contoina  some  rulea  approved  by 
modem  science,  Bnoh  as  reliance  npon  gentle 
meaanres,  diet,  fresh  air,  Ac,  be  seems  to  have 
attained  guocesa  rather  hie  indnlging  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  his  patients,  flattering  their 
prejndicea,  and  caring  for  their  comfort,  than 
D7  anj  ability  of  hia  own.  After  snocessfnl 
practice  in  several  Grecian  cities,  be  went  to 
Some,  where  he  gained  great  fame  and  wealth. 
He  is  said  never  to  have  been  ill,  and  to  have 
died  at  a  great  age  by  an  aceidant.  He  left  sev- 
eral disciples,  who  attained  considerable  prrani- 
ne'noe  aa  teaahere  of  his  doctrines. 

iSCOLL  I.  A  city  (anc.  Ateulam  Picenwm) 
of  central  Italy,  capital  of  tLe  province  of  Ascoli 
Pioeno,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tronto,  18  m. 
W.  of  the  Adriatic  and  87  m.  N.  E.  of  Borne; 
pop.  about  11,000.  It  ia  well  bniltj  and  has  a 
citadel,  a  Jesuit  college,  a  museum,  bbrarj,  and 
a  number  of  private  palaces.  Its  harbor,  Porto 
d'Ascoli,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tronf<j,  ia  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  and  ia  frequented  by  coast- 
ing vessels.  [I,  AmM  PlMU,a  province  of  cen- 
tm  Italy,  formerly  belon^g  to  the  papal 
territory,  and  now  conetiCnting  one  of  the  four 
provinces  of  the  Marches;  area,  80S  »q.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1BT2,  203,009.  Part  of  the  province  ia 
traveraed  by  branches  of  the  Apennines  and  by 
numerous  valleys  watered  by  the  Tenna,  Aao, 
Tesino,  Tronto,  and  other  rivers.  The  chief 
products  are  com,  wine,  oil,  honey,  silks,  wool, 
and  fish.  UL  AmM  dl  8ttrtu«  (anc  Aaeulum 
Aptdum),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  provmoe 
of  Capitaoata,  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  65  m.  E.  N.  £.  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  6,000.     Near  it  Pyrrhus   in  279  B.  0. 

r'ned  a  great  victory  over  the  Romans;  and 
1190  Count  Andrea,  general  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  was  defeated  here  hy  Tancred  and 
slain.  The  ancient  town  was  on  a  branch  of 
theAppian  way,  and  considerable  remuns  ex- 
ist ontwde  the  modem  town. 

ASCOT  HEATH,  a  race  coarse  m  Berkshire, 
England,  26  m.  from  London  and  6  m.  from 
Windsor,  near  the  London  and  Soothwestern 
rwlway.  The  annual  meeting  in  June  is  one 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  tnrf.  The  first 
prise  is  a  gold  cap  valued  at  £SM. 

iSEUJ,  or  AsriU*,  eHHN,  an  Italian  anato- 
miaL  bom  in  Cremona  shout  1680,  died  in  Mi- 
lan in  16S6.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  nniveraity  of  Pavio.  In  1623,  while  dem- 
onstrating the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  by 
the  dissection  of  a  dog,  he  first  observed  the 
lact«al  vessels  as  a  congeriee  of  white  cords 
disseminated  through  the  mesentery;  and  on 
Opening  one  of  them  with  the  point  of  the  scal- 
pel, the  milky  chyle  flowed  out,  and  the  dia 
covery  of  the  absorbent  vessels  was  acoom- 
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plished.  Before  that  period  the  meaenterio 
veins  were  supposed,  aa  in  the  time  of  Galen, 
to  collect  from  the  intestines  all  the  nutritious 
products  of  digestion  and  to  carry  them  to  the 
liver,  where  uiey  were  worked  up  into  the 
perfected  blood,  and  the  blood  thence  dissemi- 
nated, through  the  rest  of  the  venous  system, 
outward  to  the  whole  body.  A  part  of  the 
blood  only,  paa^ng  to  the  heart  and  lunga,  waa 
thought  to  be  arteriolized,  and  so  sent  out 
through  the  arteries  from  the  left  ventricle,  aa 
the  venona  blood  was  sent  ont  through  the 
veins.  The  discovery  of  Aeelli  consisted  sim- 
ply in  finding  a  new  set  of  mesenteric  vessels 
which  took  np  from  the  intestines  the  chyle 
alone,  and  conveyed  it  toward  the  central  or- 
gans. He  did  not  detect  their  real  ultimate 
ooone,  but  anpposed  them  to  termmate  in  the 
liver,  which  still  remained  the  supposed  organ 
for  the  elaboration  and  perftetion  of  the  blood. 
It  was  only  some  years  later  (see  PEoguEr) 
that  the  independent  coarse  of  t^e  laotealsend 
lymphatics  was  ascertuned,  pas»ng  through 
the  receptaculnm  cbyli  and  the  thorscio  duct 
to  the  left  sabclavian  vein.  Aselli,  however, 
WHS  the  pioneer  in  this  diacoveir,  and  the  aub- 
aequent  success  of  others  depenaed  on  the  facts 
demonstrated  by  him.  They  are  embodied  in 
his  dissertation  De  Laetibui  lite  LacUU  Venit 
(Milan,  1627). 

ASfiUi^  Jahi,  an  English  lawyer  and  writer, 
bom  abont  16GC,  died  in  London  in  1788. 
After  ac(|niring  considerable  reputation  in  Lon- 
don in  his  profession  and  aa  a  political  and  legal 
namphleteer,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1699,  where 
no  waa  elected  to  the  Irish  parliament  Before 
taking  his  seat,  however,  he  was  expelled,  Oct 
11,  1T08,  for  blasphemy  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  death,  "  An  Argument 
proving  that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of 
Etemiu  Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man 
may  he  transtatM  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life 
without  pasung  throogh  Death "  (London, 
1700),  which  was  publicly  burned.  Returning 
to  London  in  1705,  he  was  elected  in  1707  to 
the  English  house  of  commons;  hut  he  was 
also  expelled  from  this  for  the  same  cause.  Ha 
passed  the  htst  80  years  of  hia  life  in  prison  for 
debt,  continuing  to  transact  professional  bud- 
ness,  and  publishing  numerona  pamphlets. 

ASH,  a  name  applied  to  four  genera  of  forest 
trees.  I.  Fraxaiut  (Gr.  ^p&ii^,  separation, 
from  the  wood  being  used  for  fences,  or  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  n>lits),  of  the  family 
oleaeea,  Jass.,  diaeia  diandria,  Linn.  Polyga- 
moos,  calyx  minute,  S  to  4  cleft ;  corol  deeply 
4-parted  or  none.  Stamens  2  to  4;  pistillate 
flowers ;  ovary  superior,  compressed,  2-celled, 
with  2  ovales  each ;  capsule  with  a  membrana- 
ceous lanceolate  wing  [lamara),  1-seeded  by 
abortion;  seed  pendulous.  Most  of  the  species 
are  indigenous  in  North  America  (more  than 
80  E.  of  the  Mississippi),  many  in  Europe,  few 
in  Asia  (one  in  Nepaul).  Most  are  large  trees, 
afi'ecting  shady  and  moist  places,  banks  of  riv- 
ers, or  marshes ;  they  prosper  less  in  l>arren  and 
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bleak  localities.  The  wood  of  most  spieciM  is 
tongh  and  elastic,  and  ia  nsed  bj  wheelwrights, 
carriage-makers,  and  ship -builders,  for  manj 
purposes.  The  most  important  species  are  the 
followiDK:  F.  Muminata  {Americana,  ducolor, 
white  asn) ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  leaflets  petiolate, 
obloDg,  3  to  4  pairs  and  1  odd  one,  aomninate, 
shining,  entire  or  elightlj  toothed,  glaucoos 
beneath,  downy  when  young ;  grows  60  to  TS 
feet  high.  This  famishes  the  best  wood  of  alL 
It  Nourishes  tVom  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  is 
believed  to  be  an  antidote  to  snake  poison. 
F.  iamhuc\folia  (black  or  water  ash) ;  leaves 
lai^e ;  leaflets  T  to  9  pairs  and  1  odd,  sessile, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  rounded  at  base,  mgose,  shi- 
ning and  smooth  above,  villous  beneath  on  the 
veins;  60  to  69  feet  high.  F.  totaentom  (pu- 
hegeetu,  red  aah);  leaflets  7  to  9  pairs  and  1, 
elliptic,  acuminate,  nearly  entire,  very  long; 
petioles  and  yonng  branches  downy.  It  fur- 
nishes good  wood,  more  reddish  than  that  of 
the  others,  f.  juglandifolia  (viridia,  swamp 
ash);  leaves  very  large,  leaflets  4  pairs  and  1, 
petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  gjancoos  beneath,  pu- 
bescent on  veins;  a  small  tree.  Michanx  and 
Kottall  describe  7  more  species  and  some  varie- 
ties, among  which  F.  quadrangulata  (bine  ash), 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  attaining  70  feet 
in  height,  with  valuable  wood,  and  F.  Oregona, 
attaining  80  feet,  are  the  most  remarkable.  In 
Europe  the  principal  species  is  F.  exeeliior 
(common  ash),  attaining  90  feet,  with  excellent 
wood,  though  inferior  to  the  Americana.  On 
its  leaves  swarm  tantharide*  (Spanish  flics), 
spreading  a  disagreeable  smell.  A  variety  witb 
drooping  branches  (weeping  ash)  is  grafted  on 
toll  stems,  and  converted  into  an  arbor  shading 
all  around.  II.  Omu»  (Qr.  bptcvit,  mountain- 
oos)  of  Pereoon  {fraxinvt  ernut,  Linn.,  flow- 
ering ash),  of  the  same  fonuly  with/roxjnwa, 


but  of  the  class  diandria  monogynia,  Linn. 
Calyx  4-parted:  corolla S  or  4-parted,  segments 
long,  ligulate ;  stamen  inserted,  with  2  boireo 


filaments;   stigma  emar^nate;  fmit  winged, 

1-celled,  1-aeeded;  leaves  opposite,  unequally 
pinnate;  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  pani- 
cles. It  grows  in  shady  woods  in  £arope,  N. 
Asia,  and  America.  Among  the  American 
species,  0.  dipetala  and  0.  AmerUana  are 
most  remarkable.  In  Europe,  0.  rotund^folia 
eindes  the  manna,  a  sweet  substance  which 
ditTers  from  sugar  by  not  fermentmg  with  water 
and  yeast,  and  serves  as  a  purgative  mcdjcine. 
The  best  manna  is  collected  in  Calabria  and 
8icily.  The  lilac  and  olive  can  be  snccessfally 
grafted  on  the  species  ot  Jraxin«4  and  omut. 
The  cultivated  species  of  »mtu  are  often  grafted 
on  fraxinut  exctlnor ;  and  as  omu»  grows 
the  more  rapidly,  a  cnrionsly  protuberant  stem 
is  formed,  and  may  by  alternate  grafting  be 
made  to  take  grotesque  shapes.  III.  Sorbiu 
(its  bark  being  supposed  to  be  an  absorbent  in 
consumption),  of  the  family  pomaeea,  Jnas., 
icotandria  3-fi  penlagynia,  Linn.,  classed  under 
the  genus  pynu.  Calyx  tnbulous,  nrceotate, 
limb  G-parted;  petals  roundish;  styles  2  to 
6 ;  drupe  closed,  6-celIed,  with  coTtilBginoDa 
putamen ;  cells  S-seeded.  The  species  are; 
P.  or  S.  Americana  (mountain  aah) ;   leaves 
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Osk-leared  Moostila  Anb. 

pinnatilid ;  leaflets  oblong,  lanceolate,  acnmi- 
nate,  somewhat  serrate;  common  petiole  very 
smooth;  flowers  white,  in  terminal  corymbs; 
fruit  globose,  yellowish  red,  persistent  almost 
all  wmter.  It  grows  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  states.  P.  mieroearpa  (small-fruited) 
extends  from  New  York  into  Carolina ;  smaller 
than  the  preceding;  fruit  scarlet  S.  auetipa- 
ria  (rowan  tree),  common  in  the  forests  of  N. 
Europe;  grows  up  to  25  feet;  fruit  edible, 
after  being  frost-bltt«n  end  kept  in  hay  for 
some  time.  The  fruit  of  other  species  also 
afibrds  food  to  many  birds.  Only  one  species 
(on  the  Sandwich  islands)  is  known  in  the 
tropical  regions.  The  fruits  of  many  con- 
tain malic  acid,  and  the  flowers,  bark,  and  root 
of  auevparia  yield  hydrocyanic  (pruswc)  acid. 
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The  wood  ia  valnable  for  man^  naeB,  and  the 
braoches  were  emplo<^ed  b  j  the  Dmida  in  their 
riteg.  IV.  XanthozyHm  (Gr.  favflJf,  yeUow, 
and  fbAov,  wood),  of  the  bmilj  xaitthoxylaeea, 
Jaaa.,  diaeia  pentandria,  Lioa  X  Caroli- 
nianum  (priokV  ash,  toothache  tree),  a  mid- 
dle-sized tree  with  prickly  branobee.  X.  ma- 
erophylhtn  (pUrota,  bastard  iroDwood),  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Florida;  from  16  to  20  feet  high. 
This  gpeoiea,  m  well  as  others  (called  yellow 
wood,  satin  wood,  &c.)  of  mnch  greater  size, 
have  bard,  oroas-Krained  wood, 

^H,  Jeha,  an  Engiiab  Baptist  divine,  bom 
in  1724,  died  in  177B.  He  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
gr^ation  at  Pershora,  in  Worceaterehire,  and 
poUiahed  "  A  New  and  Complete  English  Bic- 
tionary"  (2  toIs.  8vo.,  London,  1776). 

^HUnXE,  the  moat  notable  of  the  existing 
mvage  kinttdoms  on  the  W,  coast  of  Africa. 
Its  boondaries  are  not  accurately  defined;  bnt 
approiimatoly  the  kingdom  may  be  consider- 
ed  the  region  ftonting  ue  Gold  Coast,  between 
Ut  6°  and  10°  N.  and  Ion.  1"  and  6°  W.  Un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  present  eentn- 
ty  Ashantee  was  nnheard  of  by  Eoropeans, 
for  tiie  Fantees,  a  hostile  tribe,  occupied  the 
coast.  In  1807  Osai  Tutu  was  king  of  Asban- 
teo.  He  appears  to  hare  subjugated  many  of 
the  neighboring  tribes.  Two  of  his  tributary 
chiefs  having  fled  to  the  Fantee  country,  Oa^ 
demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  Mm. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  the  Ashantee 
messengers  were  put  to  denth,  Osai  thereupon 
made  an  incursion  into  the  FaDt«e  country, 
which  he  ravaged  down  to  the  coast.  The 
British,  who  bad  a  fort  at  Anamboe  on  the 
coast,  nndertook  to  shelter  the  flying  Fan- 
tees.  The  Asbanteee  invested  the  fort  and 
compelled  the  British  governor  to  ask  for 
peace.  This  peace  was  of  brief  duration.  In 
1817  the  Asbantees  again  Invaded  the  Fantee 
oouDtry,  and  took  possession  of  it,  their  acqui- 
Mtion  by  right  of  conquest  being  recognized  by 
the  British  governor  of  the  fort.  In  1828  the 
Fantees,  encouraged  by  the  British,  rose  against 
the  Asbantees,  who  again  marched  into  their 
country.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  the  British 
governor  of  the  Gold  Ooaat,  undertook  to  chas- 
tise the  invaders.  A  sharp  action  took  place, 
Jan.  21,  1824,  in  which  the  British  were  de- 
feated, the  commander  and  nearly  all  his  oCG- 
cers  being  killed.  The  victorious  Asbanteee 
came  near  capturing  the  British  stronghold  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle ;  but  sickness  coming  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
ooQutry.  Since  that  time  the  Asbantees  have 
kept  aloof  from  the  seaboard,  but  appear  to 
have  extended  their  dominion  into  the  interior. 
Now  and  then  travellers  have  made  their  way 
to  Koomassie,  the  Aahant«e  capital,  in  lat.  G° 
51'  N.,  Ion.  2°  IB'  W.  They  report  that  the 
^vemment  is  an  absolute  despotism.  The  king 
18  the  great  property  owner,  and  is  the  legal 
heir  of  all  hia  subjects.  Slavery  exists  on  a 
large  scale,  many  of  the  nobles  having  as  many 
as  1,000  slaves.     Up  to  within  a  few  years  the 


slave  trade  prospered  and  gave  a  large  income 
to  the  masters;  but  now  that  the  trade  has 
declined,  slavery  seems  likely  to  die  out  Po- 
lygamy may  be  considered  the  special  institu- 
tion of  Ashantee.  The  importance  of  a  man  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  his  wives ;  for  these 
are  the  cheapest  laborers.  The  king,  it  is  said, 
is  limited  to  8,SS3  wives,  who  during  the  work- 
inK  season  are  scattered  over  his  plantations. 
While  at  home  in  the  capital  they  occupy  two 
streets,  where  they  ar«  secluded  from  im  but 
the  king  and  his  female  relatives;  any  other 
person  who  looks  upon  one  of  them,  even  by 
accident,  is  punished  by  death.  As  to  their 
religion,  human  sacrifices  seem  to  conatitnto 
the  dtstingniahing  featore.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  every  kind  of  tropical  grains  and 
fruits.  Tlie  abundance  of  gold  displayed  aa 
ornaments  shows  that  mines  are  common: 
many  of  the  richest  however,  are  held  sacred 
to  the  divinities,  and  so  not  worked.  Among 
the  special  industries  may  be  mentioned  a 
beautiful  fabric  of  cotton,  woven  in  strips  four 
inches  wide,  and  afterward  sewn  together.  A 
considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
Koomassie  and  Hoossa,  Bomoo,  Timbnctoo, 
and  other  points  in  the  interior ;  the  principal 
exports  are  gold  dust  and  ivory.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  t«  reach,  or  even  to  exceed, 
8,000,000.     (See  Gold  CoiST.) 

ASHBCBTON,  Aleiaader  Bariag,  baron,  on  Eng- 
lish merchant  and  statesman,  bom  Oct  2T, 
1774,  died  May  13,  1848.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  sent  him  to  the 
United  States,  where  be  married  in  1768  the 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Bingham  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished in  1S08  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  orlers 
in  council  and  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  neutral  commerce  of  America, 
which  passed  through  several  ©ditlona.  From 
a  partner  he  became  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1810  the  head  of  the  house  of  Baring,  and 
was  a  member  of  parliomcnt  from  1812  to 
1835,  when,  after  having  been  for  four  months 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  master 
of  the  mint,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Ashbnrton,  which  had 
become  extinct  in  1823  on  the  death  of  bis 
first  conwn.  (See  DrsMKO,  John.)  In  the 
house  of  commons  he  had  opposed  the  reform 
bill,  and  in  the  house  of  lords  he  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  northeastern  boundary  question 
led  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  send  him  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  United  States,  where  he  con- 
eluded,  Aug.  B,  1842,  the  so-called  "Ashbur- 
ton  treaty."  It  was  oasoiled  by  the  opposition 
in  England,  led  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the 
"  Ashburton  capitulation ; "  and  in  the  Uoitod 
States,  Mr.  Webster  was  charged  with  having 
been  overreached ;  but  public  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  has  sanctioned  it  as  a  satis- 
factory a^uatment  of  difficult  matters  of  con- 
troversy, some  of  which  had  embarrassed  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  for  60  years. 
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The  eitraordinarf  compliment  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  diplomado  aohievoment  was  paid 
to  I^rd  Ashbnrton,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Home 
in  the  honae  of  commona,  and  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham in  the  hoose  of  lords;  and  an  earldom 
was  offered  to  him,  which  no  deolined.  The 
negotiations  were  facilitated  by  his  high  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  hy  his  Bmiable  diapoai- 
'  tion,  and  by  his  excellent  personal  rel^ons 
witii  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretarj  of  state, 
one  of  whose  grandsoDS  was  named  after  him. 
Lord  Ashbnrbia  was  a  prlvj  coancillor,  a  tma- 
tee  of  the  British  mnsenm,  and  D.  G.  L.  of  Ox- 
ford. Talleyrand  at  one  time  confided  to  bim 
the  CQstodf  of  bia  memoirs,  and  presented  him 
with  Canova's  bust  of  Napoleon.  He  died  at 
the  country  seat  of  his  daughter  Harriet,  the 
widow  of  the  marqnia  of  Bath.  Hia  wife, 
who  waa  a  woman  of  aaperior  accomplish- 
ments, died  abont  »i  months  after  him. — His 
eldest  son,  William  Bihohaii  Barino,  Lord 
AsbburtoD,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament 
for  17  years  and  held  varions  official  positions, 
died  March 33,  I8S4;  and  his  brother  FKAScts, 
the  8d  baron,  died  Sept.  6,  1868.  The  present 
and  4tb  baron,  Axexandbb  Huob  Uabiko,  is 
the  son  of  the  latter. 

ISOT  DE  LA  ZOVCH,  a  market  town  of  Lei- 
cestershire, England,  16im.  N.W.  of  Leicester; 
pop.  8,800.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  its  salt- 
water baths,  and  bas  an  ancient  church  and 
the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  in  which  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  once  imprisoned. 

ABHDOD  (the  Atotv*  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  now  colled  Eidud),  one  of  the  five  chief 
Pliilistine  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
lying  midway  between  Ascalon  and  Ekiwn, 
abont  10  miles  from  each.  It  is  21  m.  S,  of 
Jatfa,  and  82  W.  of  Jernsolem.  Its  Hebrew 
name  signifies  a  stronghold,  and  as  it  lay  in  the 
only  practicable  route  between  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, its  possession  was  of  great  importance 
in  alt  tlie  wars  between  those  powers.  The 
Hebrews  were  never  able  to  hold  it  for  more 
than  a  brief  period.  About  TIS  B.  G.  it  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrians,  and  85  years  later  was 
retaken  by  the  Egyptians,  after  a  aege  by  Psam- 
metichus  which  llerodotos  states  to  have  lasted 
29  years.  It  remwned  a  place  of  some  conse- 
qnence  1,000  years  more,  for  Azotns  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  iocntDbent  of  which  bad 
a  place  at  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ghalcedon. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome,  about  A.  D.  400,  it  was 
a  small  unwalled  town.  Travellers  of  the  Isat 
century  describe  it  as  an  inhabited  site,  marked 
by  ancient  ruins,  soch  as  broken  arches  and 
partly  buried  fragments  of  marble  columns, 
with  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  khan,  the 
principal  chamber  of  which  has  been  used  as  a 
Christian  church.  This  ruined  khan,  to  the 
west  of  the  present  village,  marka  the  site  of 
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the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the 
grove  near  it  alone  protects  the  site  from  the 
shifting  sand  of  the  adjoining  pLtun,  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  spot. 

A^E,  a  N.  W.  connty  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  bonnded 
E.  and  8.  E.  by  New  river;  area,  abont  800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,678,  of  whom  682 
were  colored.  It  is  a  monntainous  region, 
with  portions  good  for  grazing,  but  is  general- 
ly not  fertile.  In  1670  the  county  produced 
10,341  bushels  of  wheat,  32,811  of  rye,  120,545 
of  Indian  com,  42,350  of  oata,  and  28,211  lbs. 
of  wool.    Capital,  Jefferson. 

^HE,  JrtK,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  England  in  17S1, 
died  in  North  Carolina  in  October,  1781.  He  was 
six  years  old  when  his  father  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica and  took  np  his  abode  in  Newton,  now  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  He  was  several  times  a  repre- 
sentative in  tbecolonial  assembly,  of  wliich  body 
he  was  speaker  from  1762  to  1706,  and  is  aud  to 
have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  provincial  con- 
gress, in  which  he  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  Joined  the  army  at  tlie  first  ontbreak 
of  hostilities,  led  a  force  to  destroy  Fort  John- 
son in  1775,  and  as  brigadier  general  took  part 
in  the  movements  of  Lincoln  on  the  Savannah 
in  1778  and  1779.  tn  the  latter  year  he  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  at  the  bauds  of  Gen.  Pro- 
vost, at  Brier  Creek.  lie  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  1781,  but  was  released  on  parole. 

ABHER,  the  eighth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and 
the  second  b^  Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  Leah. 
The  name  signifies  "happy."  The  tribe  of 
Asher  at  the  exodus  numbered  41, BOO  males 
over  SO  years  of  age,  being  exclusive  of  Levi 
the  ninth  in  order  of  number,  Ephraim,  Uonas- 
seh,  and  Beqjamin  only  being  oelow  it.  Be- 
fore entering  Canaan,  the  numbers  of  the  tribe 
had  increased  to  53,400,  making  it  the  fifth. 
The  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  was 
on  the  seashore,  from  Carmel  northward,  with 
Monasseh  on  the  S.,  Zebulon  and  Issachar  on 
the  S.  E.,  Naphtoli  on  the  E.,  and  Syria  on  the 
N.  Ita  BswgTied  N.  boundary  on  the  seashore 
was  a  little  N.  of  Sidon ;  but  the  Asherites 
were  unable  to  expel  the  Sidonians  and  the 
other  Phcenicianswitbin  their  limits,with  whom 
they  appear  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms. 
Their  territory  contained  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile portions  of  Palestine,  including  a  part  of 
the  great  valley  of  Esdraelon.  Asher  and 
Simeon  were  the  only  tribes  W.  of  the  Jordan 
which  furnished  no  judge  or  hero  to  Israel.  In 
the  time  of  David  tue  tribe  had  become  so  in- 


it  is  mentioned  with  a  kind  of  sarprise  that 
some  from  the  tribe  of  Asher  came  up  to  the 
passover  at  Jerusalem. 
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ABBEi  derduit,  sn  American  phrsiciat,  bora 
JX  in  Now  York  city,  Deu.  8,  IB3S.  He 
grodoikted  tf  the  New  York  Free  Academy  in 
1837,  and,  lifter  teaching  mathematios  in  the 
Trinity  Latin  school  for  one  year,  went  to  the 
university  of  Michigan,  where  he  studied  as- 
tronomy nnder  BrQnnow  and  taught  the  higli- 
er  oonrse  in  mechanics  in  the  eolentifla  schuol 
of  the  nniveraity.  From  ISSO  to  I8S4  he  re- 
aided  at  Cambridge,  Uoas.,  where  be  was  em- 
ployed by  the  astronomer.  Dr.  B.  A.  Oould, 
npon  the  t|legraphio  longitude  work  of  the 
United  Stafes  coast  snrvey.  The  years  1866 
and  18S6  he  spent  at  the  imperial  observatory 
of  Pulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Rassia,  as  the 
^eat-ol  that  institation;  and,  after  a  short 
Btaj  at  the  Washington  observatory,  he  was  in 
1969  chosen  director  of  the  Cinoianati  obser- 
vatory. Hia  plans  for  its  enlargement  inclu- 
ded terrestrial  physics  so  far  as  that  study  Iwara 
opoD  astronomy,  and  led  him  to  propose,  in 
May,  189**,  that  Clnoinuati  should  ha  made  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  system  of  daily  meteor- 
ologion!  observations  and  reports.  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  promptly  accepted  his  prop- 
osition to  furnish  daily  weather  predictions 
based  upon  the  tel^raphic  despatches  received 
every  morning.  Accordingly,  on  Sept.  1, 1869, 
be  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Weather  Bul- 
letin of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,"  which 
confined  the  first  systematic  weather  predic- 
tions published  in  America,  and  was  only  dis- 
continued on  the  commencement  of  the  publi- 
oatioiis  of  the  army  weather  bnreau  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870.  His  directorship  of  the  Cincinnati 
observatory  ceased  with  the  transfer  of  that 
institution,  in  1872,  to  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  that  city.  The  inter- 
eat  taken  in  the  subject  of  weather  predictions 
and  atorm-warning  signals  fonnd  expression  in 
a  joint  resolution  of  congress,  signed  by  the 
president  Feb.  9, 1870,  in  which  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  tak- 
bg  meteorological  observations  at  the  military 


stations  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  at 
other  points  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  giving  notice  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  on  the  sea  coast,  by  mag- 
netic telegraph  and  marine  signals,  of  the  ap- 
proach and  force  of  storms."  The  ezecatioa 
of  this  work  was  immediately  intraated  by  the 
aeoretary  of  war  to  the  chief  signal  officer  of 
the  army,  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  who  in  January, 
1871,  called  to  his  assistance  Prof,  Abbe  as  his 
meteorologist,  npon  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  issuing  the  official  weather  predictions  or 
"  probabilities  "  and  storm  warnings.  Thia 
work  was  carried  on  by  him  uninterruptedly 
three  times  a  day  (morning,  evening,  and  mid- 
night) for  about  a  year,  until  others  conld  be 
trained  to  serve  as  a  relief.  The  subsequent 
important  pablications  of  tlie  nrmy  signal  of- 
fice, sach  as  the  "Monthly  Weather  Review" 
and  the  "  Bulletin  of  International  Siinultane- 
ons  Observations,"  were  also  begun  nnder  his 
supervision.  Among  his  more  important  pub- 
lications upon  astronomical  matters  are  the 
following;  "Parallax  of  Sirins,  from  Observa- 
tions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  ("  Monthly 
Notices  Royal  Astron.  Soo.,"  1887);  "Distri- 
bntion  of  the  Nebnltt "  ("  Monthly  Notices 
Royal  Astron.  Soc,"  1967) ;  "  Report  on  the 
Distribution  of  Standard  Time  "  (Cincinnati, 
1870);  "Observations  of  the  Solar  Corona 
during  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  August, 
1869  "  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  1872) ; 
"  Observations  on  the  Tail  of  Ooggia's  Ooraet " 
{"  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  1874) ;  "  The 
very  much  extended  Nebnlte"  ('■  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  1875) ;  "  Obsarvationa  of 
the  Corona:  Solar  Eclipse,  Jnly  29,  3878"; 
and  "Report  on  Standard  Time  to  the  Amer- 
ican Meteoroloirfcal  Society "  (New  York, 
18S0).  In  relation  to  meteorology  lie  has 
published :  "  Sun  Spots  and  Terrestrial  Tem- 
peratures "  ("  American  Journal  of  Science," 
1870) ;  "  Historical  Note  on  Systems  of  Weather 
Telegraphy  "  ("  American  Journal  of  Science," 
1671) ;  "  Suggestions  as  to  the  Practical  Use  of 
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Weather  Maps"  (Washington,  1871);  "The 
Nova  Scotia  Cyclone  of  August,  1878 ;  "  "  The 
AltitDdcB  of  Signal  Service  Stations ;"  "List 
of  Anruras  reported  by  Signal  Serrioe  Obser- 
vera,  from  Nov.  11,  1870.  to  July  31,  1873;" 
"The  Aurora  of  April  "T,  1874 ;"  and  "  Meteoro- 
logical Inflneoces  on  Griisshoppers,  and  Theory 
of  their  Migrations"  (Washington,  1878).  He 
has  also  prepared  the  articles  on  meteorology 
in  this  Oyclopeadia,  and  chapters  on  astronomy 
and  meteorology  in  Baird'g  "  Annna]  Record 
of  Science  aod  Industry  "for  1878-'8. 

IFCBIKISTIN.  Lord  Cranbrook,  British  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India,  in  a  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Lytton,  governor  general  of 
India,  asserted  that  the  original  cause  of  the 
irar  of  1878-'ll  lay  in  the  refusal  of  Ur.  Glad- 
Stone's  government  to  guarantee  to  Shere  AH, 
the  ameer,  protection  against  Kussian  aggres- 
BiOQ  after  the  capture  of  Khiva  by  the  Unaco- 
vite  fo^t^es  in  1873.  From  the  date  of  that  re- 
fusal the  ameer  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  sul- 
len reserve  toward  England,  and  he  had  even 
left  untouched  a  sum  of  money  granted  to  him 
by  the  Indian  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  govern- 
ment  asserted  that  a  quarrel  had  been  deliber- 
ately forced  ufion  the  ameer  in  order  that  the 
Indian  government  might  secure  a  "scientific 
frontier."  The  military  anthorities  held  that, 
with  Afghanistan  in  coldly  neutral  or  hostile 
bands,  India  was  indefensible ;  and  that  which- 
ever of  the  two  powers,  Russia  or  England, 
possessed  the  Afghan  table  lands,  could  choose 
her  own  time  for  making  war  on  the  other. 
To  be  sure,  the  negotiations  between  them  in 
1873-'3  hod  resulted  in  a  declaration  by  Russia 
that  Afghanistan  lay  beyond  the  field  of  her 
influence,  and  that  the  Oxus,  from  Lake  Siri- 
kol  to  Bolkh,  was  to  form  the  N,  frontier  of 
Afghanistan ;  but  in  1878  Gen.  Eaufmann,  the 
Russian  commander  in  Tnrkistan,  sent  a  nu- 
merous military  embassy,  headed  by  Gen.  Sto- 
lietoff,  to  Cabool,  where  it  was  received  in  a 
flattering  manner  by  Shore  All.  The  ameer 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  permit  a  British 
agent  to  reside  at  his  capital,  or  to  receive  an 
envoy  even  tempornrily,  on  the  ground  that  he 
oould  not  protect  him  from  his  turbulent  sub- 
jects. The  object  of  Gen.  StolietofTs  mission 
was  ostenaildy  the  establishment  of  Russian 
agencies  in  the  northwest  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  opening  of  a  regular  trade  between  that 
oouDtry  and  Russia.  The  Indian  government 
at  once  resolved  to  force  an  English  mission 
upon  the  ameer;  and  an  embassy,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
Major  Louis  Cavognari,  deputy  commisnoner 
of  Feshawer,  escorted  by  a  fighting  force  of  300 
men,  and  including  all  told  about  l,ono  per- 
sons, was  despatched  from  Peshawer.  On  Sept. 
22  the  embassy  was  turned  bnok  at  Fort  Ali 
Ma^id,  in  the  Khyber  pass,  by  an  officer  of  the 
ameer,  who  crowned  the  heights  with  troops 
and  threatened  to  fire  upon  it  if  it  advanced 
further.    Lord  Lytton  immediately  issued  an 


order  for  the  concentration  of  troops  on  tb« 
Afghan  frontier,  and  on  Nov.  1  addressed  an 
ultimatum  to  Shere  Ali,  demanding  an  apol' 
ogy  and  the  privilege  of  sending  an  envoy  to 
Cabool.  A  reply  was  required  by  Nov,  20,  but 
it  was  not  received  unti!  some  time  aCler  bos- 
tihties  had  begun,  and  proved  unsatisfactory. 
It  complained  of  British  interference  in  Af- 
ghan affairs,  alluding  particularly  to  the  inter- 
cession  in  the  case  of  "my  nndutiful  son,  that 
ill-Btarred  wretch  Mohammed  Takub  Khan," 
and  professed  a  willingness  to  receive  a  tem- 
porary embassy  witli  an  escort  of  20  or  SO 
men.  At  3  A.  M.  on  Nov.  21  Gen.  Roberts's 
advanced  guard  crossed  the  Enrum  river  and 
occupied  the  Afghan  hamlet  of  Kapnyan, 
Lord  Lytton  next  day  issued  a  proclamadon, 
annonncing  that  his  government  had  no  quar- 
rel with  the  sirdars  or  people  of  Afghanistan, 
but  only  with  Shere  Ali,  and  that  the  inde- 

Eendence  of  the  country  would  be  respected, 
nt  declaring  that  the  Indian  government  could 
not  tolerate  the  interference  of  any  other  pow- 
er in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  involveil  tlie  advance  of 
three  armies,  each  oomprising  not  far  from 
7,000  men,  respectively  by  the  Khyber  pan 
upon  Cabool,  by  the  Kumm  valley  upon  Ghnz- 
nee,  and,  in  the  south,  upon  Candabar  from 
Quettah  in  Beloochistan,  which  bad  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  in  1876,  in  aecordancA 
with  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1854.  To  oppose 
tliese  armies,  the  ameer  had  a  force  of  about 
60,000  fighting  men  and  perhaps  100  servioea- 
ble  cannon.  The  first  division  of  the  Khyber 
pass  army,  under  Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  oc- 
cupied Fort  Ali  Musjid,  after  a  short  bombard- 
ment, on  Nov.  23,  and  two  days  afterward  was 
in  Dakka,  at  the  inner  or  Afghan  entrance  to 
the  pass,  which  bad  been  deserted  by  the  ene- 
my. Gen.  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Roberts,  ad- 
vancing through  the  Kurum  valley,  met  with  no 
opposition  until  he  reached  the  Feiwar  pass, 
to  which  the  Afghans  had  fallen  back  fiom  the 
Kurum  fort.  Here  a  sharp  battle'waa  fongbt 
in  the  first  two  days  of  December,  the  Afghans 
handling  their  guns  very  well :  but  the  result 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  British,  who 
thereafter  found  the  Shutorgardan  pass  before 
them  free  of  the  enemy.  A  motion  in  parlia- 
ment of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
theministry,  which  had  resulted  in  the  war,  was 
rejected  on  Nov.  9  by  227  to  338  votes.  Rna- 
aia,  impelled  either  by  a  desire  to  remain  on 
peaceful  terms  with  England  or  by  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  her  own  internal  affairs, 
now  withdrew  her  Cabool  embassy,  and  Shere 
Ali,  despairing  of  success  against  the  English, 
and  probably  in  hope  of  securing  Russinn  as- 
sistance by  a  personal  appeal  to  the  emperor, 
withdrew  with  it  to  Turltistan.  His  subjects, 
who  have  never  paid  any  ruler  more  allegiance 
than  suited  their  own  convenience,  hod  become 
more  turbulent  than  ever.  Before  his  depar- 
ture they  compelled  him  to  release Taknb  Khan, 
who  hod  quarrelled  with  his  father  becsnse 
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Abdullah  Jan,  a  yoiinfter  ion  hj  a  faTorite  wife, 
had  been  named  by  Sliere  Ali  for  the  accces- 
aioD,  and  in  18T4  had  been  lured  into  Gabool  on 
a  safe  cunduot  and  pnt  into  prison,  where  he 
had  been  confined  ever  since,  althoogh  Abdul- 
lah had  died  in  Angust,  1878.  Yakab  now 
acted  as  ameer.  The  inarch  of  Gen.  Browne 
from  BakLa  over  the  plun  of  Jelalabad  was 
unopposed,  and  the  town  of  Jelalabad.  famoos 
aa  the  scene  of  Gen.  Sale's  stand  in  1842,  was 
oconpied  on  Dee.  20.  the  notables  coming  oat 
to  extend  a  frleodlf  reception  to  tbe  British. 
On  Deo.  28  Gen.  Roberts,  in  an  assemblage  of 
Atghan  ctiiel^  at  the  Earnm  fort  proclaimed 
the  aDDSxation  to  India  of  the  Kurum  district, 
including  the  valleys  of  Ebost  and  Dawar ;  and 
on  Jan.  1  he  entered  tbe  fortress  of  Hatoon,  tbe 
capital  of  Khost,  whiah  was  aarrendered  by  tbe 
Afghan  goTemoT.  The  Quettah  column^  ad- 
vancing tiirough  the  Khojok  pass  under  Gens. 
Donald,  Stewart,  and  A.  S.  Biddulph,  rooted 
the  enemy  in  a  skirmish  on  Jan.  6,  and  a  few 
days  afterword  occupied  Oandahar,  Shere  Ali 
died  at  Ma^ar-i-Shenf,  on  the  Balkh  frontier, 
on  Feb.  31 ;  and  on  receipt  of  the  news  Yaknb 
Khan  announced  it  to  the  British  authorities. 
A  number  of  chiefs  had  come  into  their  camps, 
and  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Yakub  aa  Iiis 
father's  successor  were  now  made,  but  with  so 
little  ancceas  that  preparations  were  made  for 
a  further  advance.  Daring  their  oourse  40  men 
of  the  loth  hussars  were  drowned  while  cross- 
ing the  Cabool  river — a  heavier  loss  to  the  Eng- 
lish than  they  were  accustomed  to  sulfer  in 
battle.  But  they  suffered  severely  from  disease, 
and  were  constantly  harassed  by  the  marauding 
tribes  of  the  hills,  who  frequently  threatened 
to  cat  their  lines  of  communioation.  On  Kay 
8  Yakub  Khan  arrived  in  Gen.  Browne's  camp 
at  Gundamuk,  midway  between  Jelalabad  and 
Oabool— the  scene  of  tlje  massacre  of  the  last 
survivors  ufQen.  Elphinstone's  retreat!  og  army 
In  1842.  Here  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
tbe  ameer  and  Major  Cavagnari,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  former  granted  amnesty  to  such 
of  bis  anbjeets  as  had  sided  with  tlie  British 
during  tbe  war,  and  agreed  to  conduct  his  rela- 
tions with  foreign  states  according  to  tiie  wish- 
es of  the  English  government,  which  was  to 
assist  him  against  foreign  aggression.  A  Brit- 
ish resident  was  to  be  received  at  Cabool,  and 
agents  were  to  be  perraitte'l  to  visit  the  Af- 
ghan frontier  whenever  considered  necessary  by 
Uieir  government.  British  subjects  were  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  in  Afghanistan,  commerce  was 
*X>  be  facilitated,  and  a  line  of  tolegraph  wns 
to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government  from  Kurum  to  Cabool.  Canilabar 
and  Jelalabad,  and  all  the  country  occunied  by 
the  invading  armies,  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
ameer,  except  the  districts  of  Kurum,  Pishin, 
and  Sibi,  which  were  to  remain  under  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  Great  BHtuin,  bnt  not 
to  be  considered  as  permanently  severed  from 
Afghanistan.  Their  revenaes,  lesa  the  oosta  of 
adminietratioD,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  ameer, 


and  be  was  also  to  reoeive  a  snbrady  of  six  laoa 
of  rupees  (|2TT,000J  onnnally.  The  Indian 
government  was  to  retain  in  its  own  bonds 
the  control  of  the  Khyber  ond  Michni  passes, 
between  Jelalabad  and  Peshawer,  and  all  rela- 
tions with  the  independent  tribes  in  tliose  re- 
g'ons.  England  thus  obtained  her  "soientilic 
ontier,"  and  the  control  of  the  three  great 
highways  from  India  to  central  Asia.  Tbe 
treaty  was  signed  on  May  26,  ISTO,  and  befoi'o 
the  expiration  of  the  month  the  British  troops 
had  b^nn  to  retire  witliin  the  assigned  limits. 
Major  Cavagnari  was  sent  to  Oabool  as  tbe  Brit- 
ish rendent,  and  was  knighted  for  his  services, 
OS  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  been  40  years  be- 
fore. The  parallel  was  to  be  carried  to  a  tra^- 
ool  completion,  for  on  Sept.  8  three  of  uie 
ameer's  Heratee  regiments,  whose  pay  was  in 
arrears,  mutinied,  and,  with  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  the  city,  attacked  the  residency. 
Sir  Louis  Cavsgnari,  Lieut.  Uamilton,  and  tbe 
guard  of  about  TO  men  made  a  brave  reeistance, 
but  were  slanghtered  almost  to  a  man.  The  reu- 
dency  was  sacked,  and  tbe  bodies  of  the  English- 
men were  treated  with  indignity.  The  three 
British  columns  once  more  advanced  from  tbe 
Khyber  pass,  through  the  Shntorgiirdan  pass, 
and  upon  Condabar,  respectively.  Tlie  second 
of  these  forces,  under  Gen.  Roburis,  alter  brisk 
fighting  in  the  psoo,  defeated  the  Afghans  at 
Charasiab  before  Cabool  on  Oct.  6,  and  six  days 
later  occupied  the  capital.  Yakub  Khan,  after 
sending  piteous  messages  to  the  British,  bod 
stolen  oat  of  tlie  city  andjoiued  them  before 
the  end  of  September.  Whether  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  tAe  massacre,  beyond  his  incapa- 
city to  restrain  bis  followers,  has  never  been 
very  clearly  ascertained;  but  the  most  reasona- 
ble theory  is,  that  be  was  willir)g  tbe  resident 
should  be  intimidated  into  leaving. Cabool.  He 
returned  to  the  city  with  the  British,  resigned 
his  throne,  and  was  sent  to  India  as  a  state 
prisoner.  Gen.  Roberta  treated  the  Oaboolese 
and  tribesmen  with  severity,  large  numbers  h«- 
ing  hanged,  niost  of  them  upon  alleged  evidence 
of  complicity  in  the  massacre.  Among  thoM 
executed  were  the  chief  religious  and  police 
functionaries  of  Cabool.  The  Afghans  gathered 
in  great  force  under  their  chiefs,  and  repeatedly 
ottempted  to  cut  off  the  British  lines  of  cora- 
munioation,  succeeding  so  far  that  that  by  way 
of  the  Shutorgerdan  was  abandoned,  and  com- 
munication by  the  Khyber  opened.  A  force  of 
10,000  under  one  Mohammed  Jan,  who  had 
suddenly  risen  from  a  subaltom  of  artillery  to 
a  position  of  considerable  importance,  main- 
tained itself  so  firmly  on  the  bills  south  of  the 
city,  that  Oen.  Roberts,  of^er  two  or  three  days 
of  indecisive  fighting,  abandoned  Cabool  and 
fortified  himself  in  the  Shirpur  cantonment,  two 
RiilesN.  E.  of  the  city.  Here  he  was  attacked 
0  Deo.  28  by  a  force  of  26,000  Afghans;  but 
part  of  his  army  made  a  sally  that  resulted 
L  the  complete  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  two 
days  later  he  occupied  the  city  and  citadel,  hav- 
ing meanwhile  been  iieavily  reSnforced  from 
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the  Kfajber  oolDmn.  Earlj  to  18S0  negotlattcKU 
were  opened  with  Abdurrahman,  a  brother  and 
Bnoient  enemf  of  (ihere  Ali,  who  was  noir  re- 
tamiDKfrom  Turkiatan  aa  a  pretender  to  the 
Afghan  throne.  Having  8cc«pted  the  oondi- 
tioDS  of  the  British,  he  was  ou  Jalj  22  sul- 
emnl;  proetoimed  ameer  of  Cabool.  Candahar 
had  been  ounstituted  a  separate  state,  under 
British  protection.  Against  it  Ajub  Ehan, 
governor  of  Herat,  a  brother  of  Yafeab,  marched 
nith  a  large  armj,  and  on  Jnl;  27,  at  Knahk-i- 
Nakhud,  he  overwhelmed  a  British  brigade, 
ooinmanded  by  Gen.  Barrotrs.  Iia  remnants 
returned  to  Candahar,  where  Gen.  Primrose 
prepared  for  a  siefce,  which  soon  betian.  To 
relieve  him,  as  welj  ae  the  isolated  garrison  of 
Eelat-i-Ohilzai,  Gen.  Roberts  was  sent  from 
Oaboo],  with  10,000  men  of  all  arms,  while  the 
force  of  Gen.  Phajre,  commanding  at  Quettah, 
was  also  directed  apon  Candahar.  At  the  same 
time  Gen.  Stewart,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Oabool  arm^,  besan  a  retam  march  to  India, 
Gen.  Roberts  brilliantlj  accomplished  his  task. 
In  aboot  28  days  he  marohed  816  m.  nnop- 


posed,  picking  np  the  garriaon  of  Kelat-l-GhQ- 
sai  in  bis  wa7,  sod  entering  Candahar,  from 
which  Ajiib  had  withdrawn,  on  Ang,  SI.  On 
Sept.  1  he  stormed  AjnbU  position  at  Mazra, 
and  totally  dispersed  his  army.  Ajab,  with  few 
companions,  tied  toward  Herat,  his  Cabooleae 
followers  retaming  to  submit  to  Abdurrahmaa- 

IKILIB,  a  race  of  dwarfs  living  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  White  Nile,  8.  of  the  Welle  river, 
beyond  Monbuttn-Iand,  abont  8°N.  of  tbeeqna- 
tor.  They  are  probably  related  to  the  Dok- 
koB,  who  inhabit  the  aame  region.  SchweiD- 
forth  deacribes  them  as  never  exceeding  C  ft, 
in  stature,  with  small  feet  and  hands  and  pro- 
tmding  china.  Thej  hant  the  elephant,  and 
use  the  bow  and  the  lance  with  great  skill. 
Other  aooonnta  represent  them  as  leas  warlike 
and  leas  dwarfish,  and  in  sbme  danger  of  ez- 
tinction  by  their  more  powerfol  neighbora. 
Two  Akka  children  who  were  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  Miani  are  taid  to  be  fairly  intelligent. 

lUBAMl.  The  population  of  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  oenaos  of  18ti0,  is  shown 
in  the  lollowing  table : 
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Ttiere  were  141,461  white  and  118,423  colored  inilch-oowa,  271,448;   other  cattle,  404.218; 

males  21  years  of  age  and  over.    The  nnm-  sheep,  847,538;  swine,  1,262,402 ;  mannfactnr- 

ber  of  horses  on  farms   was  118,960;  tnnles  ingeetablishments,  3,070;  capital,  19,666,008 ; 

and  asses,   121,081;    working  oien,   7S,S3i;  handa,  10,019;  value  of  materials  used,  $8,470,- 
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aOS;  prodDctB,  t18,GS5.EM.  The  raining  of  coal 
baa  iuoreaaed  from  10,000  toDB  in  1873  to  400,- 
000  tons  in  16S1.  According  to  the  census 
of  1S80,  tlje  state  prodnced  699,654  balei 
of  cotton.  26,461,278  bnsheld  of  com,  8,089,- 
689  of  oats,  am)  1,52»,6&7  of  wheat  The 
debt  settlement  provided  for  b7  the  act  of 
Feb.  28,  1870,  baa  been  practically  completed. 
There  ;et  remain  outstanding  a  few  of  the  old 
bonds,  for  wliicli  provision  is  made.  As  the; 
come  in,  ntw  bonds,  bearing  interest  from 
the  date  of  issne,  are  esclianged  for  them. 
It  ia  probable  tljat  most  of  those  still  oat  are 
tost  or  destroyed.  In  two  jream,  bnt  (146,S00 
of  the  new  bonds,  oF  at!  classes,  have  been  is- 
aned.  Tlie  total  bonded  debt,  including  9^68,- 
600  of  ei|;ht  per  centum  bonds  held  b;  the 
Agricultural  and  Uachanical  college,  is  now 
(6,407,600,  on  wliich  tbe  interest  charge  is 
$843,929.  There  will  be  no  further  increase 
in  tbe  rate  of  interest  on  any  olasa  of  bonds 
nntil  Januarj,  1887,  when  clasn  A  bonds  will 
advance  to  fuur  per  oeutiiii].  B;  meaDS  of  the 
improvement  of  Mobile  baj,  which  has  just 
h^ea  completed  hy  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, a  vessel  drawing  23  ft.  may  now  enter 
the  iower  bay  and  find  secure  anchorage,  and 
a  vessel  drawing  17  ft.  may  pass  direct  to  the 
city.— The  popmation  of  tbe  most  important 
fUtiesin  1830  was:  Uobile,  29,183;  Montgom- 
ery, 16,713;  Seimn,  7,529;  Huntarille,  4,677. 
See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  VII.. 

MMKi,  formerly  Russian  America  (tilt  pur- 
chased from  Kussia  by  the  United  States,  for 
$7,350,000,  in  1867),  a  territory  bounded  on 
the  E.,  in  the  terms  of  tbe  treaty  of  cession, 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  southernmcst 
point  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  which  point 
liesin  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  N.  ion.  and  between 
the  181st  and  138d  degree  of  W.  longitude 
<from  Greenwich),  the  said  line  Hhall  ascend  to 
the  north  along  Portland  channel  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  fiSth 
degree  of  N.  latitude;  from  this  last-men- 
tioned point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  fol- 
low the  snmmil  of  the  mountains  parallel  to 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  141st  degree  of  w.  longitude,  and  finally 
from  the  said  point  of  intersection  t!ie  said 
meridian  line  of  tlie  HUt  degree  in  its  pro- 
longation aa  far  as  the  frozen  ocean.  .  ,  . 
Whenever  the  snmmit  of  the  mountains  which 
extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  .  .  . 
shall  prove  t>i  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
10  marine  leagues  (80  m.)  from  the  coast, 
the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  .  .  . 
(and  AUslta)  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  which  shall  never 
exceed  tbe  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  there- 
from. On  the  W.  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  meridian  line  passing  midway  between 
the  Diomede  islets  in  Bering  atrait  (recently 
determined  by  the  U.  S.  Ooast  Survey  to  be 
nearly  108°  68'  W.  Gr.)  to  its  intersection  with 
the  parallel  of  66°  30'  N.  lat.,  thence  S.  W. 
in  a  course  midway  between  St.  Lawrence 


and  Attn  islands  on  the  E.  and  Cape  Chu- 
kotslci  and  Copper  island  on  the  W.,  thus  se- 
cnring  to  the  United  States  tbe  Aleutian  chain 
and  all  the  ialanda  in  Bering  sea  N.  of  the 
Aleutians. — The  name  Aliiika  is  a  corruption 
of  a  word  of  native  (Eskimo)  origin,  meaning 
the  continent,  and  was  first  applied  to  tbe  whole 
territory  by  Charles  Sumner.  The  area  of 
Alaska,  subject  to  the  inaccuracies  of  themaps, 
is  estimated  at  680,000  sq.  m.  Its  extent 
from  the  8.  E.  boundary  to  the  extreme  west- 
ern islet  of  the  Aleutian  chain  is  67i°  of 
Ion,,  or  an  approximate  distance  on  the  par- 
allel of  52°  of  2,460  statute  m.  From  the 
southern  extreme  of  Amatignak  island  U> 
the  N.  end  of  Point  Barrow,  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  is  a  little  more  than  20°  of  lat,  or  nearly 
1,400  statute  m.  The  greatest  distance  which 
can  be  measured  over  the  land  in  the  territory 
on  a  meridian  is  from  Point  Barrow  fi.  to 
the  Pariflo,  about  1,000  in.,  and  this  is  very 
nearly  the  longest  line  wljich  can  be  drawn  on 
the  mainland  of  Alaska  anywhere  without  cut- 
ting across  some  arm  of  the  sea.  The  four  ex- 
tremes of  Llie  territory — Portland  canal  (E.), 
Amatignak  island  (S.),  Attn  island  (W.),  and 
Point  Borrow  (N.) — are  respectively  in  Ion. 
180°  W.,  lat.  6H°  N.,  Ion.  187i°  W.,  and  lat. 
71°  27'  N.  The  least  distance  between  Alaska 
and  the  part  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  it 
is  600  in.  Taking  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  Oregon,  as  a  centre,  from  it  Attu,  the 
westernmost  island  of  Alaska,  and  Eastport, 
Me.,  are  about  equidistant.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco, Osl.,  by  sea,  to  the  three  chief  ports  of 
Alaska,  tbe  distances  are  nbout  as  follows:  To 
Sitka,  1,600  m. ;  to  Eadkk,  2,016  m. ;  and  to 
Unalashka,  2,660  m, ;  by  the  inland  naesageB  the 
distance  to  Sitka  is  about  2,0(K)m.  The  amount 
of  sliore  line  of  Alaska  is  very  great.  Tbe  Al- 
exander archipelago  alone  has  about  twice  bs 
much  OS  the  E.  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  entire  territory  has  about  18,600  m,  of 
shore  line,  not  counting  minor  irregularities, 
with  which  it  would  doubtless  measure  not 
len  than  80,000  statnte  m.— The  surface  of 
Alaaka  is  composed  of  mainland  end  islands. 
The  latter,  exclusive  of  scattering  ialanda, 
some  of  which  are  important,  may  be  assigned 
to  two  great  archipelagoes.  The  Catharina 
archipelago  contains  the  Aleutian  islands  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  those  in  the  same  trend  t^. 
from  Aliaaka  peninsula  as  far  E.  as  Cook's 
inlet.  The  Alexander  archipelago  comprises 
tbe  islands  from  Dixon  entrance  N.  and  W.  to 
Cape  Spencer,  the  W.  extreme  of  Cross  sound. 
There  are  several  large  islands  in  Bering  aea, 
of  which  the  Pribiloff  group,  upon  which  tbe 
fur-seai  fishery  is  situated,  are  alone  of  commer- 
cial importance. — The  topography  of  Alaska  is 
largely  mountainous  and  broken.  The  extreme 
northwestern  portion,  esppeially  the  river  val- 
leys and  the  Arctic  coast,  is  but  little  elevated 
above  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  nearly  level  al- 
Invial  formations.  The  southeastern  border  of 
the  munland,  especially  the  St.  Ehas  AIpe  and 
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the  moantains  known  as  the  Alaskan  range, 
couipriaea  the  greatest  uplifts  known  in  North 
America.  The  Alexander  arobipeli^^,  thonsh 
broken  and  hilly,  is  much  leas  elevated  than  the 
ar^ttoeDt  main.  Tbe  same  is  true  of  the  Oatho- 
rina  arohipela;^,  if  some  Tolcanio  cones  be  ex- 
oepted.  Certain  islands,  however,  are  low  and 
naart;  level.  The  moaatoins  of  the  mainland 
form  a  oontinualion  of  those  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and,  like  them,  comprise  a  large  num- 
ber of  short,  broken  ranges  with  narrow  val- 
leja  between,  but  subject  to  great  irregulari- 
ties of  height  and  direction.  The  general  trend 
follows  that  of  the  seacoa^t,  nnd  the  liiahest  np- 
lifts  are  at  the  head  of  that  curve  which  boaous 
tbe  Golf  of  Alaska.  Tbe  highest  peak  is  that  of 
St.  Elias,  which  reaobes  about  19,01)0  ft. ;  about 
it  are  nnmerons  others  4,000  or  S,000  tt  lower, 
of  w  hi  oh  the  moat  remarkable  are  Hta.  Fair- 
weatber  and  Crillon.  These  mouotains  appear 
to  be  dmilar  in  age  to  the  Sierra  Kevada,  and 
are  not  voloanio,  though  amoog  them  are  sev- 
eral small,  low  volcanic  cones.  Between  the 
little-known  Alaskan  range  and  the  sea  are 
several  verj'  high  volcanic  peaks,  the  series  of 
which  is  continued  W.  among  tlie  Aleutian 
islands.  The  moat  remarkable  of  these  are 
Redoubt  volcano  (11,000  ft.),  lliainna  peak 
(13,000  ft.),  and  Pavloff  volcano  (B,000  ft.),  on 
the  peoiuBuls,  and  on  different  islands  Shishal- 
diOiPogrumnaia,  Akutan,  Maknshin,  Vsevido9, 
Eorovin,  Gorelai.  and  Semigopoohooi  peaks,  va- 
rying from  3,000  to  8,o00  ft  in  height.  The 
snow  line  in  midsnmmer  descends  to  about 
5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  among  those  moun- 
tains which  rise  above  it,  especial!/  in  the  vi- 
oinity  of  Ht.  St.  Elias,  large  numbers  of  gla- 
ciers are  found,  some  of  which  are  unequalled 
In  size  and  extent  except  in  Greenland  and  the 
Antarctic  region.  The  leas  elevated  portion 
of  Alaska,  S,  of  the  Tukon,  is  almost  free 
from  glaciers,  bot  presents  tbe  phenomenon  of 
Strata  of  solid  ice  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  outcrop 
is  in  Kotzebue  sound.  As  the  highest  eleva- 
tions of  Alaska  are  on  its  sonthera  border,  so 
its  most  important  water-ghed  is  on  their  north- 
em  slopes.  The  chief  river  of  Alaska  is  the 
Tnkon,  which  rises  in  British  Columbia,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Stikine,  the  Taka,  and 
the  Liard  rivers,  and  enters  the  territory  in 
aboiit  lat.  85°  80'.  After  numerous  windings, 
it  falls  into  Bering  Hiia,  S.  of  Norton  sound, 
through  an  enormous  delta,  more  than  60  m.  in 
width.  The  length  of  the  Yukon  from  its  head- 
waters to  the  sea  U  between  1,600  and  2,000 
m, ;  the  latter  figure  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth,  if  all  tlie  windings  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  for 
'  about  1,800  m,,  or  from  the  sea  to  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  American  boundary. 
Three  small  steamers  nre  ronning  (1882)  npon 
it  in  the  service  of  traders  and  prospectors. 
The  principal  upper  branches  of  the  Yukon 
nre  the  Pelly,  tbe  Tahko,  and  tbe  Lewis  rivers. 
The  most  important  tributuies  are  the  Porcn- 


Sine  from  tbe  "S.  and  the  Tananah  from  the  S. 
Forth  of  the  Yukon4  or  S  large  unexplored  riv- 
ers fall  Into  the  Arctic  sea.  B.  of  the  Yukon  the 
Eusko-kwim  and  Nushagak  rivers  drain  a  large 
area  Into  Bering  sea.  Tbe  Copper  or  Atnah 
river  is  tbe  most  important  of  those  falling  into 
tbe  Pacific.  Tbe  CMlkat,  Cbilkoot,  Taku,  and 
Stikine,  flowing  into  the  inland  waters  of  tbe 
Alexander  archipelago,  are  small,  but  have  be- 
come widely  known  from  the  discovery  of  or 
search  for  gold  along  their  oourses.  The  Sti- 
kiue  has  served  as  a  Highway  to  tbe  N.  W.  re- 
gions of  British  Oolumbia,  from  which  mnch 
giild  has  been  (ibtained,  and  steamers  have  been 
running  on  this  river  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  rivers  and  inlets  from  the  sea  are  the  roads 
of  Alaska,  by  which  all  summer  travel  and 
transportation  passes.  There  are  probably  not 
five  miles  of  ordinary  road  in  the  territory. — 
Tbe  climate  of  Alaska  differs  greatly  indifferent 
parts  of  it;  conseqaently  the  territory  may  be 
divided,  so  far  OS  its  weather  and  vegetation 
are  concerned,  into  three  tolerably  well-marked 
district:).  The  Alexander  archipelago  faae  ■ 
climate  of  its  own,  marked  by  a  large  rtunfall, 
cool  and  cloudy  summers,  and  mild  hut  stormy 
winters.  It  has  been  called  the  Bitkan  diatriot 
for  convenience  of  reference.  Tlie  mean  of 
forty-seven  years'  observations  at  Sitka  shows 
an  annual  mean  temperature  of  42'28''  F.,  with 
extremes  tor  single  years  of  41 'S°  and  40*8'*. 
The  highest  temperature  ever  recorded  ie87'8°; 
the  lowest,  T°  below  zero ;  while  in  tbe  entire 
period  it  is  recorded  as  below  sero  on  but  five 
occasions.  From  Beardalee's  hourly  observa- 
tions in  ]87S-'80,  it  appears  that  47'2  per  cent 
of  the  weather  was  fair,  or  showed  "nine  Aj 
and  clonds,"  while  48*2  per  cent,  was  snowy, 
misty,  or  rainy.  The  mean  rainfall  for  the 
same  period  was  a  little  over  56  inches,  but  for 
33  years'  observations  the  moan  annual  rainfall 
is  abont  61  inches.  Tbe  climate  of  this  part  of 
Alaska  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  eonth- 
western  Norway.  The  coast  is  never  obetmct- 
ed  by  ioe.  The  vegetable  prodnotlona  of  the 
Sitkan  region  are  similar  to  those  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Excepting  small  trees,  willow,  birch, 
and  poplar,  the  native  trees  are  all  coniferons; 
one,  the  Alaska  cedar,  is  pecoliiir  to  this  dis- 
trict, and  most  of  them  are  valuable  for  tim- 
ber, tan  bark,  or  ship-building.  The  region  is 
densely  wooded  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
trees  frequently  grow  to  a  great  size.  The 
shrubbery  Is  very  dense  and  luxuriant,  and 
grasses  of  all  varieties  make  excellent  growth 
and  attain  unusual  height  Potatoes  (3  to  SO 
01.  each),  cabbages,  cauliflowers  (10  to  15  lbs, 
each),  turnips,  cress,  and  radishes  have  done 
well  at  Sitka  for  several  years  in  succession  ; 
celery,  green  peas,  and  string  beans  have  done 
well,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  a  sure  crop;  cere- 
als have  not  been  tested  here,  but  tbe  season 
is  probably  too  cool  and  wet  for  them  to  anc- 
ceed  except  on  rare  occasions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Oatharina  archipelago  forma  a  sec- 
ond climatic  district,  which  oas  been  called  ^te 
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Alentiaii  district.  It  differe  from  the  SitkaD 
district  in  having  less  rainfall,  alightl;  cooler 
winters,  and  warmer  nammers,  tbongh  about 
tbe  same  mean  temperature ;  the  extreme  weat- 
itrn  portions  are  mure  fogg;  than  the  eastern 
parts,  esjieciall;  the  island  of  Eadiak,  which  is 
deoidedl;  mora  sunny  than  any  part  of  the  Bit- 
kan  district.  In  native  vegetation  this  region 
is  marked  by  the  absence  of  trees  west  of  Ka- 
diak,  except  alders  and  willovrs,  which  reach 
only  a  small  lieiglit,  and  in  the  western  part  rise 
but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  gruoad.  Herbage 
is  luinriant;  there  are  many  beantifal  flower- 
ing plants,  including  some  peculiar  species.  In- 
troduced spruce  trees  have  made  a  slow  but 
healthf  growth  at  Unoloshka.  Onl;  spruce  has 
been  tried.  Gard>.-n  vegetables  have  not  been 
as  thorooghly  tested  as  at  Sitka,  bat  potatoes, 
turnips,  radishes,  and  lettnce  have  long  been 
grown,  and  with  better  care  would  doubtless 
equal  those  of  Sitka  in  qnalitj.  Cattle  do  well 
with  ordinary  care,  and  can  graze  during  a  large 
part  of  the  winter.    The  harbors  are  rareTy 


tbe  waters  of  the  Ynkon,  Kuskokwim,  Nusha- 
gak,  and  their  tributaries,  has  an  almost  Arctio 
climate,  slightly  modilied  on  tbe  seacoast.  Tbe 
winters  are  long,  and  often  eitremely  cold, 
with  an  abundant  snowfall;  the  summers  are 
short,  very  hot  when  tlje  weather  is  clear,  with 
little  rain,  and,  except  on  the  coast,  but  little 
fog.  The  lower  Yukon  valley  is  warmer  than 
the  normal,  for  some  unexplained  reason.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  is  partly  atoned  for  by 
the  rather  abundant  forests  of  spruce,  birch, 
larch,  poplar,  and  willow,  which  attain  a  fairly 
good  sizCf  but  are  wanting  on  the  immediate 
aea-coast,  thongh  extending  N.  of  tlieArctJo  cir- 
cle in  the  interior.  The  summer  temperatare 
bf  the  lower  Yukon  vnlley  is  about  50°;  far- 
ther N.  it  is  warmer  still,  and  clear  days  are 
usually  very  hot;  the  highest  recorded  tem- 
perature is  SS".  In  winter  the  thermometer 
may  fall  to  OS"  below  zero.  There  is  practically 
Bo  spring  or  autumn;  the  rivers  freeze  over 
about  Oct.  20th,  and  break  up  in  a  freshet 
about  the  end  of  Uay.  A  few  hardy  vegeta- 
bles have  been  raised  in  gardens,  but  only  by 
the  exercise  of  great  care.  The  sea  is  frozen 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  mod- 
erate temperatures  of  tbe  eonthem  part  of 
Alaska  are  due  to  the  ameliorating  inflaences  of 
the  Knro-siwo  or  north  Pacific  current,  which 
affects  the  northwest  coast  of  America  much 
as  the  Gulf  stream  water  does  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  reason  why  the  Ynkon  districl  is 
so  much  less  gonial  than  districts  of  correspond- 
ing latitude  in  Europe  is  because  the  warm 
water  does  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  en- 
ter Bering  sea  to  any  extent,  but  is  broken  up 
and  dissipated  by  the  barrier  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  leaving  Bering  sea  to  be  chiefly  fliled  by 
a  drift  of  cold  Arctio  water.  A  northerly  cur- 
rent has  been  observed  through  Bering  strait, 
DDder  certain  oiroumstonoes,  in  summer,  but  it 
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appears  to  be  a  strictly  local  phec 
while  the  observations  of  the  Jeaunette  expedi- 
tion show  conclusively  that  the  niotiona  of  the 
ice  in  the  sea  N.  of  the  strait  are  closety  depend- 
ent upon  the  winds,  and  vary  with  them. — The 
native  population  of  the  territory  is  composed  of 
four  distinct  stocks,  two  of  which  may  he  subdi- 
vided. These  stocks  or  races  are  the  InnAit  or 
Eskimo;  the  Ttnneh  Indians  or  Athabaskane; 
the  Thlinkit  or  Eoloshians ;  and  the  Uaida.  Tlie 
InoHit  comprise  the  Eskimo  proper  and  tbo 
Aleutian  islanders,  who  call  themselves  Onftng'- 
tln.  The  Tinneh  in  Alaska  may  be  divided  into 
the  Tinneh  and  Kllt'chin  groups.  All  these 
different  groups  are  more  or  less  distinctly  di- 
vided into  tribes  or  clans,  occupying  certain  ter- 
ritory. The  bonndaries  of  toe  tribal  territo- 
ries, once  pretty  well  defined,  are,  since  inter- 
tribal wars  were  checked  by  the  advent  of  tbe 
whites,  growing  less  marked,  and  especially 
among  the  InnOit  tbe  tribal  lines  themselves 
are  becoming  more  difficnlt  to  deflne.  Also, 
as  these  people  actually  occupy  but  an  insig- 
ni£cnnt  part  of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  end 
move  from  one  place  to  another  for  trade, 
flslieries,  or  hunting,  any  attempt  at  political 
geography  based  on  tril>al  differences  mnst 
be  purely  provisional,  uid  to  some  extent  arbi- 
trary. In  a  general  way  the  Haida  (less  than 
1,000  sonis)  inliabit  points  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Alexander  archipelago.  The  remainder 
of  the  archipelago  and  the  mamland  coast  of 
the  territory,  as  far  W,  as  the  month  of  the 
Copper  river,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
Thlinkit  nation.  W.  of  this  ihe  coasts,  both 
western  and  Arctic,  almost  without  exception, 
are  inhabited  by  Innnit,  who  extend  their  range 
inland  for  some  distance  on  the  large  rivers 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between 
Kotzeboe  and  Norton  sounds.  Tbe  Innnit  are 
divided  by  language  only  from  their  relatives, 
tbe  Uttungan  or  Aleuts,  their  original  habits 
being  essentially  the  same.  But  the  Aleuts 
have  been  subjugated.  Christianized,  and  half 
civilized  by  the  Russians,  while  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Innuit  have  been  similarly  subdued. 
The  inhabited  parts  of  the  vast  and  little  known 
Interior  are  peopled  by  Indians  of  the  Tinneh 
stock,  part  of  whom  have  permanent  villages, 
which  are  their  winter  headquarters,  while 
those  of  the  Kntchin  division  live  in  tempo- 
rary lodges  which  they  move  from  place  to 
place.  Tlie  total  number  of  the  native  popu- 
lation has  been  much  exaggerated.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  from  the  census  of  1880,  though 
necessarily  not  exact,  are  probably  far  nearer 
the  trutli  than  any  of  tbe  larger  eatimates: 
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Even  in  the  above  table  it  is  probable  that 
the  estimates  of  the  unknown  number  of  Tin- 
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neb  oa  the  apper  Yukon  and  Tananah  riren, 
and  of  the  lauait  of  the  Arctic  coast  not  octn* 
allf  oouDted,  will  prove  to  be  somewhat  ie  ex- 
owa  of  the  ootaal  naniber.  The  white  Ameri- 
onn  population  in  the  western  and  northern 
parta  ot  the  territory,  engaged  in  the  far-trade, 
maj  be  sapposed  to  be  pretty  nniform,  and  is 
given  aa  145  in  the  census  report ;  that  of  «outh- 
eastera  Alaska,  on  the  oontrarj,  lorgeij  de- 
pendant on  mining,  is  subject  to  considerable 
daotuatioQ,  and,  aoaording  to  the  tcatintoay 
given  before  the  congressional  committee  (win- 
tar  188t--'S2),  hiis  considerablj  increased  since 
the  census  jear.  It  wa«  393  in  1380,  hut  is 
now  estimated  at  1,200.  The  treaty-citizens 
or  aubjects  of  Kaaaia  not  beltmgiiig  to  savage 
tribes  (but  who  usually  have  some  native  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  are  called  Creoles  in  the 
territory)  are  ennineralsd  as  1,750  by  the  cen- 
ans,  and  probably  have  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  The  total  popalatioa  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  about  38.000,  of  whom  about  2,900 
are  or  [nay  be  qualided  for  citizeaship,  and 
about  as  many  mure  (Aleuts  and  Innuit)  are 
more  or  leaa  eiviliiad,— The  chief  ports  and 
bnsiness  oentrea  of  Alaska  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  present  importance,  Jnnean  Oity,  on  Oas- 
tineui  obannel,  in  the  northern  part  ot  the 
Alexander  archipelam  a  mining  town  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Obriatiansand,  Nor- 
way; Sitka,  on  B^iranoft  island,  the  old  capi- 
tal and  present  headquarters  of  the  revenue 
offioinls,  in  about  the  latitude  ut  Aberdeen; 
ETnalasbka  or  Iliuliuk,  on  the  iaUnd  of  Una- 
lashka,  in  nearly  tba  latitude  of  Hull,  Eng- 
land; St.  Paul,  Kadiak  island,  on  about  the  par- 
allel of  Invernesi,  Scotland ;  and  fit.  Michaels, 
the  port  or  the  Yukan  territory,  about  as 
&r  N.  as  Trondhjem,  Norway. — The  political 
condition  of  Alaskri  is  anomtUons.  Excepting 
the  revenue  laws,  certain  regnUtiona  (or  tiie 
fhr-trade,  and  a  few  statutes  orizinall?  enaoted 
for  Indian  territory,  no  law  is  in  force  in  the 
territory.  There  are  no  means  of  making  or 
enforcing  legal  oontracts,  wills,  or  deeds ;  none 
for  tbe  protection  of  life  aad  property  or  the 
pnnishmant  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  (ex- 
cept against  the  revenne),  for  acquiring  prop- 
erty in  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  or 
in  mineral  deposits,  or  for  the  enlightenment 
or  education  of  the  inhabitants.  This  state  of 
things  has  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  congress  and  from  the  strong  and 
continaons  opposition  to  the  development  of 
the  territory  by  immigration,  exerted  in  their 
own  intarest  by  large  corporations  engaged  in 
the  fur-trada,  which  tloarisbes  best  where  there 
Is  least  oompBtition.  This  baa  led  to  the  pui)- 
lication  of  various  reports  and  descriptions  of 
Alaska  which  have  differed  widely  in  stand- 
point and  are  very  puzzling  to  the  reader  in 
search  of  information.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  fur  interest,  the  territory,  except  for  its 
furs,  is  worthless,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  let  it 
and  them  entirely  alone;  fromthepoint  of  view 
of  the  explorer,  miner,  and  immigrant  wishing 


to  develop  the  supposed  resonrces  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  protection  of  the  law  is  his  by  right, 
and  with  it  granted  be  has  conlidence  in  the 
wealth  and  prospective  development  of  a  large 
part  of  the  territory.  The  contradictions  of  the 
official  literatore  relating  to  Alaska  ounnot  be 
nnderstood  by  the  general  reader  without  some 
such  explanation. — At  present  the  fur-trade  is 
the  preponderating  interest  in  the  territory, 
both  in  the  value  of  ita  product  and  in  the  rev«* 
nue  derived  from  it  by  the  ^vernment.  The 
fnr-aeal  fishery  on  the  Pribiloff  islands  is  tfa« 
object  of  a  special  monopoly,  being  leased  for 
twenty  years  from  May  1, 1870,  by  act  of  con- 
gress. The  Alaska  Commercial  company  holda 
the  lease  and  pays  to  the  government,  in  the 
shape  of  tax,  rental,  etc.,  nearly  |S00,000  per 
annum;  100,000  male  seals  may  be  taken  per 
annum  for  their  skins.  The  latter  are  salted 
green,  packed  in  bundles,  and  taken  to  London 
for  sale.  The  killing,  skinning,  and  handling 
is  done  by  Aleuts,  and  has  been  deacribed  ia 
great  detul  by  U.  W.  Elliott.  Other  fur-trad- 
ing in  the  territory  is  free,  except  that  tbe  na- 
tives, or  white  men  married  to  natives,  alone 
are  permitted  to  kill  fur  animals.  Tbe  above- 
mentioned  and  several  other  companiea  have 
trading  atationa,  at  whioh  fura  are  bought  from 
the  natives,  at  numerous  points  all  over  the 
territory.  No  aotisfaotory  statistica  of  the 
present  product  (except  of  tbe  fur  seal-skios) 
are  available,  as  the  companies  keep  their  bud- 
ness  much  to  themsalves,  and  published  figures, 
evenoftheoenaua,  are  known  to  be  inadequate. 
The  ohief  fur  after  the  fnr-aeal  in  valne  is  the 
sea-otter,  of  which  It  is  said  about  5,000  were 
killed  In  the  season  of  ]6TB-'80.  The  others 
are  mink,  marten,  river-otter,  beaver ;  red, 
white,  blue,  and  silver  foiea;  black  and  brown 
bear,  lynx,  musk-rat,  marmot,  and  ermine. 
The  amoont  of  akina,  or  their  value,  prodaced 
in  the  territory,  is  at  present  nn ascertainable. 
The  fur-traders  very  generally  agree  that  the 
nnmber  of  akins  taken  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  later  days  of  the  Hussion  oocupa- 
tton,  owing  to  the  greater  energy  and  higher 
prices  of  the  American  traders.  A  consider* 
able  nnmber  of  hides — deer,  reindeer,  moose, 
sea-lion,  and  mountain-goat— are  taken  every 
year  in  the  territory,  but  they  are  mostly  used 
within  its  borders  either  for  trade  or  domestio 
purpoaes.^The  whale  fishery,  though  much 
diminished  from  its  former  importance,  flour- 
ishes in  Alaskan  waters,  especially  on  the 
Arctic  coast  and  in  Bristol  bay.  Nearly  ell 
the  fine  whalebone  used  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  comes  from  here,  and  most  of  the 
whale  oil  and  best  walrus  ivory.  The  prod- 
nets  from  the  whaling  fleet  (omitting  sperna 
oil  and  fnra)  imported  into  San  Francisco 
in  1881  were  668,031  gals,  oil,  330,699  lbs. 
whalebone,  and  O.SBO  lbs,  ivorv,  having  a 
total  valne  of  |50S,7SS.  This  was  obtained 
by  24  vessels  of  6.600  tons  total  tonnage,  of 
which  one  was  a  steamer.  The  oil  and  refnw 
from  the  fur-seal  fishery  are  for  the  most  part 
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wut«d.  The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  without 
donbt  its  greatest  and  most  permaDent  soarce 
of  wealth,  thoDgh  ;st  hardlj  tooehed  upon, 
owing  to  the  limited  market  of  the  Pacific 
ooast  Hud  the  abseDOe  of  law  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  mar  engage  in  the  banness  with- 
in the  territory.  The  fishes  at  present  made 
available  are  the  cod,  halibnt,  nhkon,  herring, 
and  salmon.  The  cod  fisherj  is  chiefly  cen- 
tred in  the  Shnmogin  islands.  The  other 
fisheries  are  in  the  Alexander  archipelago,  or 
at  the  months  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  1880, 
aooording  to  the  census  report,  S,SBO  persona, 
mostly  natives,  were  employed  in  fishing  lo- 
dnstries  in  Alaska,  besides  those  belonginn;  to 
the  Ban  Francisco  cod-fishing  fleet,  wbo  are 
ennmerated  under  Oalifornia  hot  do  their  work 
in  Alaalca.  Id  1880,  1.168,000  lbs.  of  codfish 
were  taken  from  the  Shnmagin  fisheries,  vei- 
ned at  about  $00,000:  in  1881,  1,044,000  Ihs., 
valned  at  $6S,400.     It  is  probable  that  the 

Eroduct  will  be  rapidly  enlarged,  as  the  fisher- 
»  of  the  Okltotsk  sea  (from  wbioh  in  1881 
two  thirds  of  the  ood  imported  into  San  Fran- 
dsco  were  derived)  have  been  practically 
dosed  to  all  but  Bosnan  fishermen,  by  an 
order  of  the  Rnssian  government  which  re- 
qntres  all  fishing  vessels  to  obtain  a  license 
at  Vladivostok,  3,000  m.  from  the  fishing- 
banks.  The  general  fisheries  of  Alaska,  ao- 
oording  to  the  censas,  in  1880  produced  106,- 
000.000  lbs.  of  fish,  valned  at  (62n,000,  in 
addition  to  120,000  gals,  flah  oil,  valued  at 
$13,000,  and  2.654,000  lbs.  of  salmon,  valned 
at  lis, 000.  Sinoe  that  time  new  oil- works 
and  additional  canneries  faave  gone  into  opera- 
tion.— The  mineral  resonroes  of  Alaska  nave 
been  bnt  little  investigated.  Valuable  min- 
erals, petroleam,  cool,  and  precious  metals, 
exist  in  the  territory  beyond  question,  bnt 
in  what  qnantitjes  and  under  what  oircara- 
etances  is  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. Gold  and  silver  have  been  discov- 
ered in  several  places  in  the  Alexander  archi- 
pelago and  on  the  adjacent  maiuland.  espe- 
oially  near  Bitka  and  Jnnoan  City.  Placers 
probably  of  small  extent,  but  apparently  qnite 
rich,  have  been  opened  in  the  latter  district, 
and  in  1881,  their  first  working  season,  the 
mail  steamer  is  reported  as  having  brooght 
down  over  $160,000,  and  the  express  company 
in  1BS2  transported  $210,000  in  dust,  besides 
what  may  have  been  taken  away  by  private 
bands.  '  Numerous  aunferoas  qnartz-ledges 
have  been  discovered,  and  one  qunrtz-mill  is 
reported  m  operation.  'Coal  of  inferior  unality 
has  been  reported  from  many  localities;  farther 
investigation  is  required  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  deposits  are  of  mnch  value.  Some 
of  that  in  Cook's  inlet  was  recently  tried  br 
an  English  steam  yacht,  and  prononnced  good. 
There  are  deposits  of  good  coal  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  near  Gape  Lisburne,  but  they  lie  out  of 
the  tMck  of  ordinary  commerce.  Large  de- 
posits of  magnetic  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality 
are  reported  as  existing  on  the  Cbilkat  river. 
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Extensive  beds  of  white  marble  are  fotind 
in  several  places  in  southeaslem  Alaska,  one 
locality  being  quite  near  Sitba.  Water-worn 
lumps  of  native  copper  have  been  often  ob- 
tained from  the  Copper  river,  but  their  eonrce 
has  not  yet  been  searched  for.  Specimens  of 
sulphur,  alnm,  cinnabar,  etc.,  have  been  col- 
lected at  varioos  points,  but  of  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  deposits  nothing  is  yet 
decided.  In  fact,  before  some  systemetio  geo- 
logical work  has  been  done  in  Alaska,  no  proper 
estimate  of  its  mineral  wealth  can  be  made. — 
Sontheaatern  Alaska,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, is  well  anpplied  with  timber,  which,  in 
the  f\itnre,  will  aoubtless  prove  of  value  ;  hut 
at  present  not  a  stick  can  he  cut,  except  in 
violation  of  law,  even  for  the  explorer's  camp- 
fire.  Two  small  saw-mills  meet  a  part  of  the 
local  demand,  and  are  so  evidently  a  necessity 
that  they  have  remained  nnmolested.  The  lim- 
ber grows  to  a  large  size  (sometimes  8  ft.  in  di- 
ameter and  100  ft.  liigh),  and,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous channels  and  steep  hillsides,  is  easily  got 
at  and  tranm>ort«d  to  tne  water's  edge.  No 
large  demana,  except  for  local  uses,  is  likely  to 
be  made  upon  Alaskan  forests  until  sonrces  of 
supply  nearer  commercial  centres  show  signs 
of  depletion ;  though  it  may  be  that  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  aromatic  Alaska  cedar 
{Ghamaeifparu  nuttalentU,  Spach)  to  theteredo 
may  bring  it  into  demand  at  an  earlier  time. — 
The  history  of  Alaska  is  the  history  of  the  fnr- 
trade  of  northwest  America.  The  first  white 
man  whose  eyes  looked  upon  any  part  of  tho 

Sreaent  territory  was  probably  tne  Goseack 
imeon  Deshneff,  who  passed  through  Bering 
strait  in  the  autumn  of  1648,  but  whose  voyage 
remained  for  many  years  unknown  to  geogra- 
phers. In  1T28  Bering,  on  his  first  voyage, 
saw  and  named  St.  Lawrence  island.  In  ITBl 
Michael  Gwosdeff,  a  Rusrian  aurveyor,  passed 
throngh  Bering  strait,  and  lie  is  (he  nrst  one 
recorded  as  having  seen  the  mainland  on  the 
American  side  beyond  the  Diomedes.  In  1741 
Bering's  party,  in  two  ships,  of  which  one  waa 
commanded  by  ChirikoS,  sailed  from  Eamt- 
chatka  to  explore  the  American  coast.  The 
reseels  became  separated,  and  on  the  16tli 
of  Jnly  Chirikoff  made  the  land  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chichagoff  island,  orCrosesonnd,  He 
sent  one  and  then  another  boat  to  the  land, 
but  they  never  returned,  and  were  donhdeas 
murdered  by  the  aavages.  Having  no  more 
boats,  the  Busslans  were  obliged  to  depart  in 
ignorance  of  the  fate  of  their  shipmates.  On 
the  18th  of  Jnly,  Bering  saw  land,  and  on  tlie 
SOth  anchored  "S.  W.  from  Kayak  island,  in 
let.  60".  Steller,  the  naturalist  and  surgeon, 
went  ashore  and  foand  traces  of  the  nfitives. 
The  next  day  Bering  put  to  sea  again  end 
sailed  in  a  confused  manner  among  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  finally  reached  Bering  island, 
where  he  died.  Here  his  unfortunate  erew 
wintered,  and  returned  to  Eamtchatka  the  fol- 
lowing summer  in  a  boat  conntrocted  from  the 
remains  of  their  vesseL   The  f  nrs  brought  back 
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by  the  eailora  of  tbb  ezpedttion  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  fur-traders  and  hunters  who 
had  conqaered  eaBtern  Sibsria  for  Buaaia.  Nu- 
merons  pardes  were  then  fitted  oat,  aod  be- 
tween 1748  and  1772  most  of  the  Aleutian 
ialands  and  part  of  the  peDmauia  had  bocomo 
known  to  the  Italians,  both  by  the  vinits  of 
bunten  (promishlSoike)  and  some  eipeditiona 
■eut  ont  by  the  goverument.  The  progress  of 
the  fur-traders,  in  wretcbed  boaU,  without 
navigating  Instrnmeata  and  with  littie  provi- 
Non,  was  marked  b;  undaunted  energy  and  the 
grossest  ill-trealment  of  the  uatii-es,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  lingers  among-  the  Alents. 
In  1774  the  Spaniards  began  those  explorations 
by  which  in  1T7G  they  reached  the  bay  of 
Sitka.  In  1776,  however,  an  epoch  in  discovery 
was  opened  bj  the  sailing  of  Oaptuins  James 
Oook  and  Oharles  Ulerke  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery In  the  North  PaciSo.  In  1778  they  traced 
the  general  lines  of  the  coast  from  Nootka  to 
loj  cape.  After  this,  the  riohes  of  the  fitr- 
trade  on  these  shores  becoming  ^nerally 
known,  the  coast  was  visited  by  Buasian,  Brit^ 
ish,  French,  Spanish,  and  American  vessels, 
oacfa  of  which  did  more  or  leas  exploring,  in 
some  cases  established  trading-posts,  and  laid 
the  foandations  of  those  international  difficul- 
ties and  conflicting  claims  which  received  a 
partial  acttlemeiit  in  the  British -Russian  treaty 
of  1833.  In  1791  Capt.  George  Vancouver 
was  sent  from  England  to  explore  the  Straits 
of  Fnca,  survey  the  northwest  coa.-<t  to  the 
60th  paraUel,  and  determine  with  the  Spanish 
commissioner  on  an  indemnity  for  British  sub- 
jects who  had  sufiered  in  the  diffioulties  above 
mentioned.  Id  1793-'94  Vancouver  completed 
the  most  remarkable  survey  ever  made  under 
■imiUr  oiroamstaoces,  on  which  all  present 
oliarts  of  the  reaion  are  chiefly  baaeo,  after 
which  he  returned  to  England.  Various  Kns- 
aian  trading  compnnies  had  obtained  a  footing 
io  Alaska,  and  their  controversies  with  each 
other  and  cruelty  to  the  natives  became  a  pub- 
lia  aoandol,  In  1799  imperial  iotervention  was 
obtained,  and  a  twenty-years'  charter  was  is- 
■ned  to  a  new  company  under  the  name  of  the 
Bussian-American  oomjiaoy,  giving  them  the 
exolnaive  control  of  the  N.  W.  coast  N.  of 
lat.  6G°.  The  Aleuts  were  to  be  serfs  of 
the  company,  other  natives  to  pay  tribute. 
The  obief  director  at  Sitka  controlled  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  subject  in  but  few 
.oases  to  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
Jrkutsk.  The  company  was  to  settle,  culti- 
vate, trade,  explore,  propagate  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic relwion,  and  extend  tlie  Russian  territory 
and  influence  as  far  as  coald  be  done  without 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  other  nations.  In 
October,  1821,  the  charter  was  extended  Tor 
twenty  years,  and  again  in  1844,  terminating 
fiaally  in  January,  1802.  Meanwhile,  explora- 
tions, disputes  about  boundary -lines,  tra<ie,  and 
settlement  had  been  in  progress;  but  abuses 
which  seemed  to  be  beyond  remedy  grew  np 
in  the  company's  goveruraent,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  many  of  its  governors 
were  men  of  iotelligence  and  honor,  its  buai- 
nesH  affairs  were  corruptly  administered,  and 
the  receipts  were  wrongfully  diverted  from 
the  shareholders.  The  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany toward  its  native  wards  were  neglected, 
and  an  examination  by  ao  imperial  commis- 
sioner being  made,  on  bis  report  a  reissue  of 
the  charter  was  refused.  In  18S4  a  project  for 
building  a  telegraph  line  through  the  N,  W. 
part  of  America  and  via  Bering  strait  and  Si- 
beria, to  join  the  Bussiaa  lines  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur,  was  projected  by  Collins  and  others. 
Active  operations  began  in  186G,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Russian  and  American  gov- 
ernments. Thongh  the  olyect  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  attained,  a  large  amonnt  of  infor- 
mation about  the  territory  was  obtained  by 
explorers  in  its  service,  and  their  tesUmoDy 
was  largely  instrutnental  in  determining  ita 
fate  when  the  question  of  cession  was  enter- 
tained by  the  American  congress.  In  1867 
the  treaty  of  sals  was  agreed  upon,  ratified 
May  28th,  exchanged  and  proclaimed  June 
20th,  and  the  territory  formally  snrrendered 
to  the  representative  of  the  Dnited  States  by 
the  colonial  authorities  Oct.  IB,  1867.— See 
Whymper's  "  Travels  in  Alaska  "  (London, 
1869);  Dall's  "Alaska  and  its  Beaonreea" 
(Boston,  1870);  Golovio's  "Review  of  the 
Russian  Colonics  in  America  "  (St.  Petersburg, 
1862) ;  Vabl's  "  Alaska  "  (Copenhagen,  1878); 
Sheldon  Jaokson's  "Alaska  and  Mlsnona" 
(New  York,  1880);  "Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska," 
App.  L  (U.  8.  Coast  Survey,  1879);  Powell's 
"  Contribntions  to  American  Ethnology,"  vol. 
i.  (Washington,  1877);  H.  W.  Elliott's  "U.  S. 
Census,"  Special  Bulletin  176  (Washington, 
1882). 

iLErniH  ISUNDS,  a  chain  of  islands  extend- 
ing  from  the  end  of  thepenioania  of  Alisska 
westward  to  Ion.  188°  W.  6r..  and  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Alaska.  They  form  part 
of  the  Cutharina  archipelago,  and  are  divided 
into  the  following  groups :  The  Nearer  (Bliih- 
ni)  islands  are  those  nearest  to  Kamtchotka, 
and  include  among  others  Attn,  the  western- 
most land  belonging  to  the  United  States: 
Agattn,  and  the  Seraichi  isleta.  The  Rat  (Kree- 
si)  islands  are  those  between  180°  and  186"  W. 
Gr.,  includiug  Bouldyr,  Eyska,  Sitkin.  Rat, 
Amchitka,  and  Semisopochnol  or  Seven-voloa- 
no  island.  The  AndreanofEaki  isbinds  (named 
for  their  discoverer),  some  thirty  in  numt»er, 
extend  from  180°  to  172°  W.,  of  which  the 
more  important  are  Atkn,  Adakh,  Tanags,  Ea- 
naga,  Amlia,  Seguam,  Sitkin,  Gareloi,  and  Ama- 
tignak,  the  southernmost  land  of  the  whole 
chain  and  of  Alaska.  The  Fox  islands.  Ion. 
172°  to  183°  20'  W.  Gr.,  (he  large^^  and  most 
eastern  group  of  the  Aleutians,  contain  among 
others  Dnimak.  Unolashka,  Umnak,  Akntan, 
Akhun,  Yuoaska,  AmnkhtA,  ^nd  the  volcano 
islands  of  Bogosloff  aud  the  Four  Cratera. 
There  are  still  smaller  groups  included  in  thofte 
above  mentioned.  The  term  Alent(proaonnoed 
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Bl'-ey-oot>  is  derived  from  a  native  word,  U'-H-a 
or  te'-la-dt,  applied  by  tlia  Eariaks  or  Chnkcbi 
to  iHlaods,  aad  oBed  bj  thum,  ia  speaking  of 
the  Diomede  islands,  to  the  earjj-  Kussian  ex- 
plorers, wbo  gradually  oame  to  nsa  tbe  terin, 
somewhat  corrapted,  as  h  name  for  any  of  the 
islands  east  froiu  Karatohatka  and  for  tiieir 
inhabitants.  The  charts  ol'  tbe>ie  islands  are 
still  qoite  imperfect.  From  the  best  attaina- 
ble data,  tlia  area  of  tbe  group  is  about  6,44.0 
iq.  m.  The  len^h  of  the  cbain  is  abont  1,100 
m.,  and  the  iglaads  range  in  latitnde  between 
thej)andlelsof61''10'and5fi°N.  ThePribilofl 
or  fur-seal  ifilands  and  tbe  Qommaniler  islands 
do  not  belong  to  the  Aleutian  group,  as  fre- 
qnently  stated.  The  islands  sre  formed  of  rocts 
varying  from  jaraasio  or  triassio  to  post-terti- 
ary lavas.  They  are  not  all,  as  frequently  as- 
sumed, wholly  volcanic;  some  of  the  western 
ones  have  no  volcanic  rocks  in  their  entire 
inake-np.  But  others  are  wholly  or  partly 
ernptive,  and  tbe  group  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  remarkable  American  vol- 
canoes, such  as  Shishaldin  (8,9fi6  ft.),  Akntan 


The  volcanic  activity  of  these  and  other  pe^r 
is  evidently  diminishing.  Akutan,  one  of  the 
yonn^t,  is  the  only  one  which  exhibits  much 
activity,  aad  there  baa  been  no  emption  of 
consequence  iu  the  Aleutian  group  for  half  a 
century.  Hot  springs  and  light  earthquakes 
are  not  uncommon.  Tbe  island  of  Bogosloff 
(Joanna  Bogotlo^a,  or  St.  John  the  Theolo- 
gian) is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  on  St. 
John's  day,  17G6,  and  to  have  snfferad  various 
changes  since.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been 
ft  rock  in  this  locality  ever  since  tbe  islands 
have  been  known  to  civiliied  men.  The  isl- 
ands generally  are  billy  or  monntainoos,  but 
there  are  several  marked  exceptions,  anch  as 
Amcbitko.  There  are  no  trees  native  to  the 
group,  bnt  small  shrubs  and  herbage  grow  with 
great  Insniinnce.  Potatoes,  turnips,  radishes, 
and  other  hardy  vegetables  are  grown,  and  cat- 
tle and  sheep  have  done  well,  even  when  un- 
provided with  hay  or  shelter  in  winter.  The 
climate  is  mild,  foggy,  and  rather  moist  In  snin- 
mer,  and  snbject  to  severe  storms  in  winter, 
though  never  very  cold.  Tbe  land  animala  are 
only  marmots,  foxes,  aud  field  mice,  which  are 
wanting  altogether  in  some  of  the  more  western 
blands.  It  is  believed  that  the  foxes  were 
originally  introduced  by  man,  in  roost  of  the 
islands.  Seals,  sea-lions,  and  sea-otters  are 
funnd  in  the  waters  adjacent,  and  the  trade  in 
sea-otters  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
for  the  inhabitant^  who  live  chiefl}'  npon  fish 
and  birds,  the  flesh  ofwhales  and  animals  killed 
in  hunting,  end  are  dependent  npon  the  trad- 
ers for  flour,  tea,  sngar,  and  most  articles  of 
clothing.  Hunting  parties  visit  nearly  all  the 
iaiands  from  time  to  time,  but  the  permanent 
•ettlements  are  few.  They  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  importnnce,  Hinlink  (together  with  four 
outlying  bu  t  not  very  distant  villages),  on  Una- 
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lashka;  a  village  on  the  island  of  Atka;  one 
on  Attn;  Akhun;  Avatanak;  Umnak;  Uni- 
mak;  and  one  on  Blorka  island.  Settlements 
on  Amlia  inland,  on  Korovinaky  bay,  Atka,  and 
Tigalda  island  are  saiil  to  have  recently  been 
abandoned.  Tbe  census  of  1880  gives  as  the 
population  of  the  Aleutian  group  1,106  Aleuts, 
2u0  half-breeds  or  Creoles,  and  28  Americans, 


the  adjacent  cootineottd  Eskimo  chiefly  i_ 
dialect,  but  now  all  more  or  less  civilizeil,  and 
all  members  of  the  Greek  church.  There  are 
probably  none  of  absolutely  pure  blood,  bnt 
the  mixture  is  chiefly  Kussian.  .They  havo  tto 
kinship  whatever  to  tbe  Japanese  or  Chinese. 
They  are  of  short  statnre,  rather  light-brown 
comjdexioD,  and  dark-haired  ;  originally  of 
warlike  and  lively  disposition,  they  have  been 
reduced  by  serfdom  to  timidity  and  taciturnity, 
though  still  retaining  their  good  nature  and 
hospitality.  They  were  formerly  very  nuraer- 
oua,  hut  are  now  reduced  to  about  S,600  in  all, 
of  whom  part  live  on  the  PribiloS  islands  and 
the  continent  The  islands  possess  many  ex- 
cellent harbors,  of  which  Iliulink  and  Chernoff- 
sky.  on  Unalaahka;  Eyska  harbor,  Kyska  isl- 
and, and  Chichagoff  harbor,  Attn,  ore  the  raoat 
important.  The  harbor  at  Nazan  bay,  Atka, 
ia  not  very  good,  and  some  of  tbe  iRlanos  have 
no  harbors.  The  passes  between  the  islands  are 
subject,  with  the  flood  tide  and  northerly  winds, 
or  the  reverse,  to  heavy  tide  rips,  which  ore 
the  terror  of  ineiperitinced  navigators,  Those 
most  used  are  the  passes  of  Unimak,  AmOkbtA 
(or  "172°  Pass"),  and  Akutan,  though,  with 
proper  precaution,  nearly  all  are  available. — 
The  Aleutian  islands  were  discovered  by  tbe 
expedition  of  Bering  and  Chirikofl,  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  in  1741.  They  wore  subsequently 
investigated  by  a  horde  of  traders,  hunters, 
and  adventurers,  as  well  as  by  a  few  govern- 
ment expeditions  from  Russia.  The  roost  de- 
tailed account  of  them  is  that  published  in 
Russian  by  the  missionary  Venlaminoff,  which 
is  partly  reproduced  byDall  in  his  "Alaska 
and  its  Resources"  (Boston,  1870).  A  com- 
prehensive survey  was  begun  by  the  Russian- 
American  companv.  and  charts  were  published  ■ 
bfTebienkoffmlSSO.  These  have  since  been 
much  improved  upon  by  those  of  the  United 


n.S.N.,  in  1SG4,  and  those  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, of  more  recent  date. 

ILEUNDa  IIL,  ilexudmllA,  emperor  of 
Rouia,  born  March  10,  184fi.  He  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Alexander  II.,  and  became  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  in  186G.  Tbe  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  princess  Dagmar,  of  Denmark.  He 
early  manifested  his  sympathy  with  the  old  Rus- 
sian party,  hostile  to  foreigners;  and  he  belli  an 
important  command  in  the  warof  1877-'S.  He 
became  emperor  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  wbo 
was  assBsansted  in  the  streets  of  St.  Poters- 
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barg,  March  18.  1881.  The  NihilisU,  who  h&d 
aocompliahed  that  deed  after  seTeral  deter- 
mined but  nnsucoeHful  attempu,  issued  two 
proolunatioDS,  Oue,  addreaaed  to  the  people 
of  Eari^je,  declared  that  "Everjwbere,  in  all 
countries,  iodinduals  are  overtaken  by  ruin, 
bat  nowhere  trom  suob  slight  causes  as  in  Rus- 
sia ;  everywhere  the  interasta  oC  the  people 
are  aacritiaed  to  the  iateresta  of  the  ralinE 
olassett,  bat  nowhere  ore  the  people  trampled 
dowQ  with  greater  arrogance  and  greater  oyni- 
oienn  than  here.  Bunted  and  baited,  by  the 
conditions  imposed  apon  them  placed  in  a  po- 
rtion where  it  was  imposuble  to  carry  out 
their  ideas,  the  reTolutionary  party  were  gradn- 
aUy  draira  into  an  open  conflict  with  the  gov- 
emment,  whereby  they  confined  themselves  to 
defending  themselves  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  against  the  agents  of  the  govermnent. 
The  response  of  the  government  to  that  waa 
the  death -sentence..  Life  was  impossible:  there 
only  remained  a  ohoioa  between  moral  and 
physical  destruction.  Saorning  the  pitiful  ex- 
istence of  slaves,  the  Russian  eooial-revolu- 
tionarf  party  determined  either  to  perish  or 
to  crush  the  d«iH>oliBm,  oenturiea  old,  which 
stiflod  the  life  of  the  Russian  people.  Oon- 
soious  of  the  magnitude  of  its  task,  conscious 
of  the  harm  caused  by  Ruauan  abaolntism — 
harm  not  only  to  Bossia,  but  to  the  whole 
world,  menaced  by  this  syatem  which  sup- 
presses justice,  liberty,  and  oivilisaUon — the 
party  began  to  organise  the  stru^e  against 
the  system  of  despotism.  The  oataslrophe 
which  fell  upon  Alexander  II.  is  only  a  single 
episode  in  the  conflict.  The  executive  oom- 
mittee  does  not  doubt  that  the  thinking,  hon- 
est people  o(  westero  Europe  will  understand 
the  importance  of  this  struggle,  and  will  not 
prejudge  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
since  this  manner  is  necessitated  by  the  inlin- 
Qtanity  of  the  Bussian  authorities,  and  since 
for  the  Russian  there  is  no  other  way  but  san- 
guinary conflict."  The  other,  addre^ed  to  the 
new  emperor,  informed  him  that  the  work  of 
terrorism  would  only  be  abandoned  when  all 
political  offenders  were  amnestied,  and  when 
lie  slioold  convoke  a  national  assembly,  to  l>e 
elected  by  the  votes  of  all  classes,  for  revising 
and  reforming  the  private  laws  of  the  realm. 
The  govemraeut  took  extraordinary  precan- 
tiona  for  the  protection  of  his  life,  which  have 
rince  been  constantly  maintuned.  He  took  np 
his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Oatohina,  where  he 
has  been  so  sorroimded  by  guards  and  so  diffi- 
cult of  access,  even  to  high  oflloera  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  to  be  hiuiseif  practically  a  close 
prisoner.  Numerous  arresta  were  made,  the 
secret  police  was  reorganized,  cities  were  placed 
under  martial  law,  the  practioe  of  banishment 
to  Siberia  without  trial  was  resumed ;  every- 
thing was  done  to  protect  him  from  assassina- 
tion, except  compliance  with  anj[  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Nihilists.  The  appointment  of  a 
day  for  his  coronation  at  Hbeoow  was  deferred 
repeatedly,  and  finally  was  flxed  for  May  2T, 
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1868,  when  it  took  place.  Eis  proelamatioB 
gave  no  hope  of  any  reform.  He  has  fonr 
children :  Niclioles,  heir  apparent,  bom  u 
1869 ;  George,  Xenia,  and  MiohaeL 

ALEXiNDEl  iMfmrOMO,  the  islands  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  N.  W.  America 
from  IHxon  entrance,  in  let.  64"  W  N.  to  lat. 
Se"  N.  The  group  was  named  hy  the  (Jnitod 
8tat«a  Coaat  Survey,  in  1660.    See  Auaxa. 

ILFONBO  XIL,  ktog  of  Spain,  b<»ii  Nov.  26, 
I8ST.  The  only  son  of  Isabella  IL  and  the  titu- 
lar king  Francisco  de  Aais,  he  followed  his  par- 
ents into  exile  in  1868,  and  was  educated  at 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Sandhurst.  His  mother  re- 
signed her  rights' in  his  favor,  JnneSS,  1870, 
and  civil  wars  soon  paved  the  way  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Boorbcoi  dynasty.  In  the  last 
days  of  18T4  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
armies  of  the  centre  and  north,  fighting  the 
Osrliats,  and  in  Madrid;  and  on  Jan.  14, 16TS, 
he  entered  hia  eapital.  The  Carlist  war  waa 
eadedin  1676.  In  January,  1878,  Alfonso  mar- 
ried his  oouun  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  but  five  months 
later  she  died.  In  November,  1679,  be  married 
the  arohdnchasaMariaOhristina  of  Austria,  who 
bore  him  aprincess,  Sept.  II,  1880.  Two  futile 
attempts  on  hia  life  wen  mad«  in  October,  18T8, 
and  Deeember,  167&,    He  has  two  daughters. 

AXOBSOK,  Mai7,  an  American  ftotress,  h(«n 
in  Sacramento,  Oal.,  July  28, 1859.  Her  par- 
ents removed  to  LouiavlUc,  Ky.,  while  she 
was  an  infant,  and  three  years  later  her  lather 
died.  She  was  educated  at  the  Ursuline  con- 
vent in  Louisville,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
determined  to  go  upon  the  stage.  For  this 
purpose  dta  was  placed  nnder  special  training 
in  English  literatnre,  music,  ana  darning;  but 
in  elocution  she  was  self-taught.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  Oharlotte  Cushman,  whom  she  met  io 
Uinoinnati  in  1674,  she  went  to  New  York  for 
a  course  of  dramatic  lessons,  returned  home 
and  stndied  a  year  longer,. and  then  made  her 
d^but  as  Juliet,  at  Mooanley's  theatre,  Looia- 
viUe,  Nov.  27,  187fi.  In  February,  1878,  she 
played  for  a  week  at  the  same  theatre,  M 
Bianoa  in  "Fazio,"  Evadne,  Julia  in  "The 
Hunchback,"  and  Juliet,  her  success  being 
snch  as  to  bring  ber  numerous  offers  of  profes- 
nonal  engagements.  Subsequently  she  played 
in  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  At  the  latter 
place  she  made  a  marked  saisation  and  received 
numerous  gifts,  including  a  costly  piece  of  jew- 
elry presented  by  a  military  company.  She 
haa  since  appeared  in  the  principal  cities  of 
tbe  United  States,  playing,  besides  the  charac- 
ters already  mentioned.  Lady  Macbeth,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Farthenia  in  "  litgomar,"  Panline  in 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  the  Goontow  in  "  Love," 
loo,  tlie  Duchess  in  "  Faint  Heart  never  won 
Fair  Lady,"  Oalataa,  and  Berte  io  "The  Daugh- 
ter of  Roland." 

ARIBI  iHWED  PiBU,  an  Egyptian  soldier. 
bom  in  the  provinoe  of  Oharkieh,  lower  Egypt, 
about  1845.  Hia  family  were  of  the  fellahs, 
or  laboring  class,  and  he  was  drawn  as  a  en- 
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script  tor  the  annj  under  Said  PasIiR.  When 
thtX  commander  won  removing  foreign  oflioen 
and  nplacing  them  with  natives,  Arabl  re- 
ceived rapid  promotion.  After  a  time  he  waa 
retired  temporarily,  and  spent  the  interim  in 
BtndjinK  thesclenceaat  the  anivendtjr  of  Cairo. 
He  formed  an  inUmat«  acqealntance  with  Aii 
Pasha,  and  abont  1677  they  or^taui^ed  a  secret 
■ocietf  among  the  native ,  arm j  officers,  the 
principal  object  of  which  waa  to  ovartdrow 
the  government.  The  kliedive  combined  with 
them,  they  received  peonniarj  aid  fyom  cwrtaln 
European  bankers,  and  in  1879  the  Earopean 
ministrj  f^  Arabi  was  now  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  and  soon  after  became 
minister  of  war  and  marine.  Bis  secret  eo- 
dety  had  grown  into  a  political  party  hostile 
to  all  for^gners,  whose  motto  was  "Egypt 
for  tha  Enptiaiis."  This  sentiment  was  car- 
ried to  tue  extreme,  and  repudiation  of  the 
debt,  made  by  Ismril  Pasha,  and  due  chiefly 
to  European  creditors,  was  also  demanded. 
Arabi  was  made  a  general,  with  the  title  of 
pasha,    projected    an    sraensJ    at    Suez,  and 

Cnned  seacoast  fortifications  to  prevent  the 
ding  of  European  troops.  Circassian  offi- 
cers and  others  were  arrested  arbitrarily  and 
banished,  at  which  the  snltan  was  offended, 
and  the  conflict  of  anthoritiea  soon  prodnoed 
a  complicated  state  of  affairs.  A  riot  broke 
out  in  Alexandria  in  Jane,  1882,  in  which  the 
Arab  popnlation  was  ronsed  to  fury  against 
the  Enropean,  and  TO  of  the  latter  and  over 
600  of  the  former  were  slain.  The  khedive  as- 
signed the  task  of  preserving  order  in  the  city 
to  Arabi,  wherecpon  the  Enropean  popnlation 
fled  In  consternation.  While  British  ironclads 
were  in  the  harbor,  and  negotiations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreigners  were  going  on,  Arab!  was 
increasing  and  drilling  his  forces.  The  forta 
were  bombarded  by  the  fleet  on  the  11th  of 
Jnly,  and  made  a  gallant  resistance.  When  they 
were  no  longer  tenable,  Arabi  evaonoted  the 
town  and  renrad  inland,  throwing  np  intrenoh- 
ments  at  Kaft-Dowar,  and  strengthening  the 
fortifications  of  Abonklr.  His  force  constantly 
inoreased,  till  he  had  about  70,000  men  and 
150  gnns,  and  he  organized  a  military  govern- 
ment which  assnraed  to  cover  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  the  oonree  of  a  month  a  British  ex- 
pedition, which  numbered  aboat  2B,000  men, 
commanded  by  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley,  was  sent 
against  htm.  Arabi  massed  his  forces  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  near  Z^azig,  which  is  the  key  of  the 
delta  railway  Byst«in,  and  on  the  fiSth  of  An- 
gnst  made  a  spirited  attack  on  a  division  of 
the  British  right,  nnder  General  Graham,  at 
Easaassin.  The  attack  was  repelled,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Egyptians  was  soon  turned  into 
a  complete  rout.  On  the  9th  of  September  he 
made  a  more  determined  assault,  but  wassgoJn 
repelled.  Four  days  later,  the  British  army, 
having  been  placed  before  Tet-el-Eabir  in  the 
ni^t,  carried  the  fortifications  of  that  place 
by  storm,  shattered  Arabi'a  army,  mercilessly 
■ItMg^tered  the  wonnded  and  taany  of  the  fn- 
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gitivea,  and  took  possession  of  Zagazig.  A  de- 
tachment entered  Cairo  on  the  16t%,  where 
Arabi  and  several  of  his  officers  were  captured. 
They  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and 
Aralil  pleaded  gailty  to  the  charge  of  rebellion. 
According  to  a  previous  nnderstanding,  the 
death  sentence  was  commuted  by  the  khedive 
to  perpetoal  banishment,  and  Ceylon  was  des- 
ignated as  the  place  of  exile,  whither  Arabi, 
Mahnooud  Sahmi,  and  Tonlba  were  coovejed. 
iBC8A>LKT.  Discoveries  of  antiques  illaa- 
tratlng  th«  dvUizatioDe  of  Egypt,  andent  Chal- 
dea,  and  Greece,  have  recently  been  exhumed 
and  depodted  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  theBon- 
lak  Museum  of  the  khedive,  and  tlic  Royal 
Mnsenm  at  Berlin.  In  Egypt  an  extraordinary 
treasure  of  aepnlchral  relics  was  bronglit  to 
light  in  the  summw  of  1881,  throu^  the  ef- 
forts of  Prof.  Maspero.  For  many  years  curi- 
ous anCiqaitles  had  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  markets,  of  a  sort  which  ted  to  the  auspi- 
cion  that  the  Arab  traders  had  discovered  a 
royal  tomb,  which  they  were  secretly  rifling. 
On  deciphering  a  photographic  copy  of  a  ritual 
purchased  by  a  traveller  at  Thebes,  and  discov- 
ering it  to  be  the  faneral  papyrus  of  Pinotem 
I,,  Prof.  Uaspero's  saspicions  were  confirmed. 
Having  been  appointed  conservator  of  the  khe- 
dival  collections,  be  went  to  Thebes  and  ai^ 
rested  an  Arab  dealer  in  relics,  one  of  three 
brothers  who  slone  were  in  possession  of  the 
secret.  This  man,  after  many  weeks  of  obsti- 
nate reticence,  disclosed  the  situation  of  the 
treaacre,  and  the  objects  were  then  taken  ont 
by  Emil  Brcgscb  and  transported  to  Cairo. 
The  place  was  a  cave  which  had  been  used  ss 
a  hiding-place,  to  wliich  the  contents  of  royal 
sepulchres  had  been  taken  for  safety.  The 
removal  took  place,  it  is  supposed,  either  at  the 
time  of  the  tomb  robberies  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  or  of  the  sacliing  of  Thebes  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  mummies  and  grave-treasures 
were  piled  together  in  great  confbsioD,  and 
there  were  evidences  that  the  place  hod  already 
))een  ransacked.  About  6,000  objects  were 
taken  ont,  including  SB  mummies  of  kings,  . 
queens,  princes,  and  high-priesls,  5  papyri,  1 
of  which  la  the  funeral  papyrus  of  Queen  Ma- 
kers, of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and  3  plaques 
of  the  kind  which  Prof.  Maspero  has  before  de- 
scribed from  specimens  which  most  have  come 
from  the  same  place.  The  mummy-cases, 
which  were  all  contained  in  a  chamber  29  ft.  by 
18,  had  been  opened  by  Arabs,  and  into  some 
the  wrong  mummy  had  been  returned,  as  the 
names  on  the  bandages  did  not  corremond  to 
those  upon  the  canes.  The  mommies  of  people 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  removed  to  this  place  of 
safety  from  their  graves  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  daring  the  reign  of  the  first  priest-king, 
Her-Hor.  Many  statuettea,  inscribed  tablets, 
searabKi,  mummies,  etc.,  have  been  sold  to 
travellers  of  late  yeara,  which  were  andonbted- 
1y  taken  from  this  place  by  the  Arabs,  who 
have  probably  known  the  secret  of  the  chsm- 
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ber  for  more  than  SO  jasn.  The  hiding-pl&ce 
was  behind  an  angle  of  *  cliffs  little  way  from 
Deir-el-Bahari,  near  Thebes,  8.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  entrance  to  the  chamber  was  bj  a 
pei'pendicDlar  shaft,  12  metres  deep,  whose 
tnoQth  was  60  motres  above  the  plain.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  gallery,  74  metrea  in 
length,  condncted  to  the  chamber,  whose  di- 
mensions were  T  metres  by  4.— Earlj  in  1882 
the  pyramids  of  Herenra  nnd  Pepi,  of  the  Sth 
dynasty,  CnerB  of  the  Cth,  and  Senefroo,  of 
the  Sd,  were  entered  nnder  Uaspero's  direction. 
The  inacriptioDs  and  relics  are  chietl/  of  inter- 
est on  aoconnt  of  their  extreme  antiqaitj.  The 
pyramid  of  Benefroo,  commonly  called  Mey- 
doun,  is  the  most  anuient  Egyptian  monament, 
aaaignable  to  any  definite  epoch,  that  has  been 
examined.  In  February  and  March,  18B8,  M. 
Naville  explored  the  rnins  at  Tel-el-Mashknta, 
near  Ramsis,  on  the  railroad  A'om  Cairo  to 
Ismaileh,  and  identified  that  place  with  the 
treosure-oity  Pithom,  which  the  Hebrews  built 
for  Pharaoh,  as  well  as  with  the  Suoeoth, 
whence  they  started  when  they  went  out  of 
Egypt,  and  with  the  city  known  to  the  Qreeka 
as  Herofipolia.  He  is  also  believed  to  hare 
established  tbat  Itamaes  II.  was  the  Pharaoh 
who  oppressed  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  in- 
scriptions was  one  referring  to  a  place  called 
Pi-keberet,  as  being  in  the  same  nome.  This 
ia  lielieved  to  be  the  EgypUan  form  of  the 
Biblical  name  Pi-hahiroth,  the  place  where 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  previous  to  cross- 
ing the  Bed  sea.  A  large  portion  of  the 
monamenta  nnd  inscriptions  recovered  refer 
to  the  later  dynasties. — Assyriologists  hare  for 
some  time  expected  that  in  the  mined  dties  of 
Babylonia  more  ancient  rerdons  of  the  Assy- 
rian text  than  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  al- 
ready recorered  would  yet  be  brought  to  lighL 
In  leSOHormozdRaseam  foundafragment  of  a 
tablet  relating  to  theDelugein  theruiosof  one 
of  the  temple  libraries  of  Babylon.  Through 
the  seasons  of  1S80  and  1881  the  same  explorer 
industriously  examined  the  sites  of  the  Ohaldean 
cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Sippora,  and  Cutha, 
and  unearthed  a  large  number  of  religions  texts 
and  records.  Since  the  large  discovery  of  in- 
scribed tablets  made  by  Arabs  in  1874,  innu- 
merable relics  and  inscriptions  have  i^een  ex- 
humed in  Babylon.  The  same  spot  has  been 
explored  by  Rassam.  It  was  the  centre  of 
oommerinal  life  in  ancient  Babylon,  being  the 
court  of  a  &milT  named  Beni  Egibi,  who  seem 
to  hare  been  financial  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tax-receipts  found  here  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
irrigation  canals  and  the  highways  were  raised 
by  duties  on  the  land,  the  date  and  corn  crops, 
and  on  cattle.  From  the  palaces  of  Babylon, 
Rassam  has  recorered  records  which  cover  the 
period  from  the  reign  of  Mabonidus  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  Cyras.  Babylon  was  bnilt 
almost  entirely  of  brick.  Chambers  and  corri- 
dors of  the  Palace  of  the  Kings,  with  decora- 
tions of  plaster  and  p^ted  bricks,  were  found. 


Extenuve  hydraulic  works,  consisting  of  wells 

and  conduits  connected  with  the  river,  seem  to 
indicate  the  locality  of  tlie  banging  gardens. 
One  of  the  kings,  according  to  a  discovered 
document,  bad  sixty  gardens  or  paradises  made 
for  him  near  the  city.  Rassam  has  identified 
and  explored  the  sites  of  two  cities  of  higher 
untiqnity  than'  Babylon.  These  are  Sippara, 
the  city  of  the  Sim-god^  which,  according  to 
Berosus,  was  more  ancient  than  Ur,  having 
been  founded  before  the  flood,  and  Ontha,  one 
of  the  great  temple-cities  of  Babylonia,  The 
modem  name  of  the  site  of  Sippara  is  Abba 
Hnbba.  The  mounds  cover  an  area  of  over 
3  m.  in  circumference.  The  buildings  were 
placed  with  their  angles  to  the  carding  points 
of  the  compass.  The  S.  W.  wall  of  an  im- 
mense building  was  first  nnoovered.  It  was 
1,GOO  ft.  long,  end  broken  at  regular  intervals 
by  projecting  buttresses,  which  were  orna- 
mented by  grooved  panels.  The  edifice  con- 
sisted of  many  long,  narrow  rooms,  with  ex- 
ceedingly thick  walls,  arranged  around  a  central 
court.  This  building  was  the  Temple  of  th« 
Sun-god.  In  a  large  gallery  were  the  remains 
of  the  sacrificial  altar,  nearly  SO  ft.  sq. ;  and  in 
a  connecting  chamber  were  tlie  records  of  the 
temple.  One  of  the  records  is  a  votive  tablet 
commemorating  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian 
king  Nabupallidina  over  the  Sutu  tribe  of 
Elamites,  and  dating  from  about  the  year  8fi3 
B.  C.  It  contains  a  figure  in  relief  of  the  god 
and  of  the  king  and  priests  performing  wor* 
ship.  It  was  the  cnlt  of  the  solar  disk  and 
rajs,  a  form  of  which  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  This  moat 
ancient  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  a 
neighboring  place,  whose  mina  yielded  records 
of  minor  importance,  are  in  all  probabilitj 
identical  with  the  cities  of  Sepharvaim  men- 
tioned in  S  Kings,  xvii,  24-31,  in  connection 
with  Cutha,  whose  site  was  also  identified  and 
partially  explored  by  Rassam.  The  British 
Moseum,  which  receirea  the  objects  recovered 
by  Rassam,  contains  over  S.OOO  of  these  tablets 
of  the  earlier  period,  inclnding  the  large  colleo- 
tion  secured  from  the  Arabs  by  the  late  George 
Smith.  The  excavations  at  Olympia,  which. 
have  been  prosecuted  since  1875  with  means 
furnished  by  the  German  gorernment,  bare 
revealed  the  whole  plan  of  the  city.  Thft 
walled  enclosure  called  the  Sacred  Orove,  in 
which  were  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
shrines  and  sanctuaries,  and  the  official  bnild- 
ings  connected  with  the  Olympic  games,  was 
abont  4,000  ft.  long,  and  extended  back  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about 
2,000  ft.  The  Temple  of  Zens  was  a  simpler, 
more  massive  and  more  imposing  edifice  than 
the  Parthenon,  bnilt  in  a  purer  Doric  style. 
The  group  of  21  colossal  figares  by  Paionios. 
representing  the  battle  between  Oinomaos  and 
Pelops,  with  Zens  as  arbiter  in  the  middle, 
whiM  adorned  the  eastern  pediment,  hare  all 
been  recovered  in  various  states  of  pi 
tion.    Statues  of  the  rirer-gods  Alphe 
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Eladeos  flanked  tbe  pediment.  The  western 
pediment  oontaiaed  a  groap  by  Alkraenes  rep- 
reMQting  a  contest  at  tUe  w  edding  of  FelrithoOs 
arrested  bj  the  intervention  of  the  yonng 
Apollo,  ehowiag  dranhen  Centsnre  oturjiog  oS 
tbe  women  and  Hellunee  coming  to  tbe  rescue, 
with  weeping  female  slaves  on  the  ground. 
This  oompoeitiOD  consists  likewise  of  21  figures, 
of  13  of  which  the  heoda  remain.  At  both 
ends  of  the  temple  are  soalptnres  in  high  relief 
represeutiag  the  labors  of  Uerakles.  Tbej 
are  proiiooDced  bf  Curtins  to  belong  to  tbe 
same  school  of  eoulptore  as  the  pediments. 
The  pediments,  which  can  be  intellig^bl;  re- 
constructed, surpass  an;  pediments  before 
known.  Cartius  assigns  the  sculptures  of  the 
temple  to  the  school  of  Ealamis,  which  imme- 
diatelj  preceded  the  highest  development  of 
Attic  art  in  the  ase  of  Phidias.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  Apollo  tbe  conventional  traditions 
were  adhered  to,  while  in  the  forms  of  tbe 
nien  and  Centaurs  complete  freedom  was  exer- 
cised. The  Heraion,  which  comes  next  in  size 
to  the  Temple  of  Zena,  dates  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  gronnd-plon  of  another  temple 
aorronnded  hj  ]iillars  has  also  been  discovered. 
It  la  the  MetroOD,  or  aanctiiary  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  Tlie  treasuries  have  been  exposed 
to  view  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Altis,  or 
floored  enclosure.  Tbe;  resemble  temples,  and 
stand  in  a  row.  The  two  largest,  the  thesanri 
of  the  Syracnsana  and  of  the  Megareans,  have 
been  identified.  The  latter  contains  scolptares 
representing  the  war  of  tbe  giants,  of  an  age 
preceding  the  Eginitfe.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  of  the  classic  period  is 
the  colossal  figure  of  Nike,  by  Faionlos.  The 
ronnd  temple  built  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  after 
the  battle  of  Chteronea  stands  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Heraion.  Stmo- 
turea  of  tbe  Roman  period  are  rotundas,  water- 
works, etc.,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Herodea  Atticus.  An  edifice  consisting  of  a 
qnadrnngnlar  court,  approached  by  2  colon- 
nades, dates  from  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Temple  of  Zeus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tbe  meetin^place  of  the  Olympic  Conncil.  A 
series  of  fine  buildings  stood  between  tbe  Kla- 
deosand  the  Altis  on  the  W.  A  circular  build- 
ing contained  an  aitar  with  inscriptions  to  "  the 
hero,"  referring,  undoubtedly,  to  lanos,  and 
afterward  Klyfias,  foimders  of  the  priestly 
families  of  diviners  which  first  gave  to  Olym- 
pia  its  importance.  East  of  tbe  Byzantine 
church  was  the  conrt,  surrounded  with  col- 
umns, which  is  called  the  grand  gymnasium, 
probably  the  largest  and  most  splendid  build- 
ing in  Olympto.  More  than  400  inscriplions 
have  been  found.  Many  of  them  have  refer- 
ence to  the  visitors  at  the  games,  and  afford 
lunch  information  regarding  the  different 
games.  The  Qerman  explorers  have  also  ei- 
bamed  important  remains  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Pergamon,  a  city  of  great  splendor  In  post- 
Alexandrian  times.  Tito  sculptured  ornaments 
of  the  great  altar,  mentioned  by  ancient  writ- 
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era,  have  been  recovered  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  principal  frieie  represents 
the  Itattle  of  tbe  gods  and  giants,  and  dates 
from  about  200  B.  C.  The  figures  are  of  heroic 
size,  and  executed  in  a  free  and  bold  style. 
Soma  of  them  are  fine  types  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty;  others  fantastic  mixtures  of  human 
and  monstrous  form.      Athene  is  drag^ng  a 

E'lant  by  the  hair.  Hecate  is  represent^  as 
Bving  three  beads  and  trunks  and  six  arms. 
A  lovely  female  figure,  engaged  in  burling  at 
a  giant  a  vase  encircled  with  serpents,  has  puz- 
zled all  arcbfflologists.  Of  the  frieze,  94  slabs, 
about  three  fifths  of  the  whole,  have  been  ex- 
cavated and  sent  to  Berlin,  aod  with  them  U 
slabs  of  the  smaller  frieze,  representing  scenes 
from  the  legend  of  Telepbns ;  and  numerous 
inscriptions,  statues,  and  other  relioa. 

iKCHiXT,  Utien.  About  the  time  that  fire- 
arms began  to  come  into  common  use,  arcbery 
"  tackle,"  as  the  bowman's  implements  are 
technically  termed,  ceased  to  be  worn  In  war- 
fare, bnt  continued  to  be  used  for  pastime. 
Queen  Catharine  of  England  in  16T6  bestowed 
a  magnificent  medal  upon  the  marshal  of  the 
ft^ternity  of  archers.  In  IflSS  a  grand  gather- 
ing of  bowmen  was  held  on  the  grounds  of 
the  London  artillery  company,  at  which  more 
than  1,000  archers  were  present,  nod  the  sight 
outshone  everything  since  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  where  Henry  TIIL  displayed 
bis  bowmonship  to  the  French  king  and  cour- 
tiers. From  the  date  of  this  great  meeting 
down  to  about  1844,  little  is  known  of  tbe 
condition  of  archery.  The  exercise  must  have 
been  almost  wholly  neglected,  indeed  ;  for  at 
tbe  first  national  meeting  of  the  archers,  which 
was  held  st  York  in  1844,  the  highest  score  was 
insignificant  and  the  shooting  generally  very 
poor.  But  0  grand  national  archery  associa- 
tion was  then  formed,  and  the  annual  compe- 
tition for  the  champion's  medal  established, 
and  ever  since  the  pastime  has  been  eagerly 

Sractised.  Wonderful  progress  marked  the 
rst  ten  jeers  of  this  revival  of  archery  in 
Great  Britain.  Beveral  gentlemen,  notably 
Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  Mr.  Bramhall,  Mr.  Moore, 
and  that  powerful  Scotch  archer,  Mr.  Uulr, 
demonstrated  the  great  accuracy  which  one 
may  attain  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows. In  1846  the  ladies  began  to  compete 
for  the  silver  bracer  and  brooch  offered  by  the 
ossociation,  and  some  remarkable  scores  were 
made  within  a  few  years.  This  silver  bracer 
and  the  brooch  constitute  the  ladies'  prizes  of 
chamiiionship,  while  the  gentleman  gaining 
most  points  is  awarded  an  elegant  medal ;  ttar- 
thei'more,  cash  prizes,  aggregating  several  hun- 
dred ponnds,  are  annually  competed  for  at  tbe 
targets.  For  gentlemen  tbe  order  of  shooting 
is  what  is  styled  the  York  round,  consisting  of 
34  arrows  at  60  yards,  46  arrows  at  80  yards, 
and  72  arrows  at  100  yards.  This  round  is 
shot  twice  for  the  medal  at  each  annnal  meet- 
ing, the  aggregate  being  called  a  double  York 
round.    The  points  upon  which  tbe  medal  is 
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&nrarded  ara  reckoned  as  foIlowB:  Two  for 
grosB  hits,  two  for  gross  score,  ooe  for  best 
score  at  100  yards,  and  one  for  Wt  hits  at  100 
Titfda ;  the  same  at  80  and  60  jards,  making 
in  all  10  points.  The  ladies  also  sboot  two 
dajs— on  each  da;  the  national  round,  consist- 
ing of  48  arrows  at  GO  yards  and  ii  arrows  at 
60  yards.  The  bracer  is  awarded  on  eight 
points,  reckoned  as  in  the  York  round  for  gen- 
tlemen. The  targets  shot  at  by  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  circular  diska  of  straw,  i 
feet  in  diameter,  faced  with  canvas,  upon 
which  are  painted  five  concentric  circles  de- 
uomiDBted,  on  account  of  their  respective  col- 
ors, gold,  red,  bine,  black,  white.  The  gold  is 
the  bull'«-ey«  or  centre,  and  is  a  little  more 
than  9  inches  in  diameter.  The  order  of  the 
other  rings,  oonnting  out  from  the  centre,  is 
as  above ;  they  are  of  equal  width,  and  their 
respective  values  are :  gold,  9 ;  red,  7 ;  blue, 
Gi  black,  8;  white,  I.  The  highest  gross 
■core  ever  made  at  a  national  meeting  was 
1,2S1  with  the  donble  York  round  by  Horace 
A.  Ford.  The  same  archer  onoe  made  a  score 
of  18B  with  24  arrows  at  60  yards ;  on  another 
oocBWon  be  hit  the  target  VI  times  out  of  72 
shots,  missing  with  his  50th  arrow  only,  at  100 
yards.  He  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest 
modem  archer,  though  M^or  Hawkins  Fisher 
and  Mr.  H.  H,  Palairet  have  made  scores  sec- 
ond only  to  Ilia  very  best.  Mr.  Ford  has  re- 
tired from  publio  competition  as  an  archer, 
after  having  won  the  medal  eleven  times  over 
all  the  best  shots  of  England.  Major  Fisher 
has  been  awarded  the  medal  five  or  six  ttmes, 
and  Mr.  Palairet  twice.  Mr.  Rimington,  Mr. 
Everett,  Mr.  Mair,  and  several  others  have 
won  the  medal  with  high  scores.  Among  the 
ladiea  who  have  won  the  bracer  at  tbe  national 
meetings  with  very  high  scores,  may  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Hornibtow,  Hias  Betliam,  Mrs. 
Butt,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  The  grand  national 
society  has  cansed  a  great  revival  of  archery 
in  the  three  liingdoms.  A  large  number  of 
flourishing  clnbs  have  been  formed  in  almost 
every  county,  and  now  there  are  fonr  great 
annual  prize  meetings,  including  the  national, 
the  Orystal  Palace,  the  Leamington,  and  the 
grand  western,  besides  a  Scotch  national 
meeting.  The  rule  of  shooting  observed  at  all 
the  publio  archery  matches  is,  that  a  target 
shall  be  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  range,  at  one 
of  whioh  three  arrows  are  discharged  by  each 
bowman,  when  all  walk  to  the  other  end  of 
tbe  range  and  shoot  back  again,  and  so  on  un- 
til the  game  is  finished. — The  oldest  and  moat 
interesting  of  the  archery  societies  of  Great 
Britain  are;  1.  The  "  Royal  Company  of  Arch- 
ers," founded  in  16TB  by  an  act  of  the  privy 
council  of  Scotland.  This  company  has  always 
cMmed  to  be  the  king's  body  guard,  and  has 
numbered  among  its  members  many  distin- 
gnished  men.  It  is  commanded  by  a  captain 
general.  Since  its  foundation,  six  eorls  and  six 
dukes  have  filled  the  chief  office  and  presided 
at  the  company's  deliberations  and  dinners. 


In  170S  Tisoount  Tarbat,  afterward  earl  of  Cro- 
marty, obtained  a  new  charter  for  this  society, 
confirming  tlieir  franchiaeH  and  enlar^ng  their 
privileges.  This  charter  provided  a  reddetkdo 
of  two  barbed  arrows  to  the  crown,  which 
was  proffered  as  late  as  1842  to  Victoria  when 
she  vinted  Scotland,  George  IV.  constituted 
this  company  part  of  the  royal  household.  Id 
17T7  the  society  erected  for  itself  a  most  ele- 
gant and  spacious  hall,  in  which  its  tneetinga 
have  ever  smce  been  held,  and  where  magnifi- 
cent banquets  are  spread  for  its  member*  and 
guests.  Ilard  by  is  their  beautiful  shooting 
ground,  whereon  they  compete  for  some  old 
and  exceedingly  valuable  prizes,  among  whicb 
may  be  mentioned :  £20  annually  given  by  the 
queen,  which  is  expended  by  the  winner  in  pur- 
chasmg a  piece  of  plate;  tbe Mossel burgh suTdF 
arrow,  dating  hack  to  1608 ;  the  Peebles  ril- 
ver  arrow,  1626 ;  the  Edinburgh  silver  arrow, 
1709.;  a  gold  medal  made  of  part  of  the  money 
paid  by  Tippoo  Sultan  at  the  treaty  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  1798  ;  and  a  vlver  hom.  Tbe  com- 
pany's members  shoot  at  100,  180,  and  SCO 
yards.  In  the  stormy  days  of  the  latter  part  at 
tbelSth  century  the  royal  company  took  on  oo- 
tjve  part  in  the  ^liticol  broils,  adhering  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  Stuorts.  This  seems  to 
have  cansed  oonfosion  in  their  records  for  a 
time;  but  when  Queen  Anne  died,  and  their 
political  party  gained  new  strength,  the  com- 
pany revived  and  forthwith  renewed  tbe  old 
customs,  and  the  laws  were  richly  drawn  od 
vellum  adorned  with  festoons  of  ^e  national 
thistle  and  subscribed  by  all  the  living  mem- 
bers. Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Maitland,  in  faia 
"History  of  Edinburgh,"  says  the  roll  of 
names  filled  five  oolumna  14^  feet  long,  Oa 
the  first  public  occasion  subsequent  to  tha  re- 
vival, the  company  marched  in  great  pomp  to 
Leith  and  shot  for  tbe  Edinburgh  silver  arrow. 
The  earl  of  Cromarty,  then  captain  general 
and  past  80  years  of  age,  marched  on  foot  Uie 
whole  distance  and  stoutly  contested  for  the 
prise.  In  1832,  by  royal  gitt,  the  company 
came  into  possession  of  a  stand  of  colors 
delivered  through  the  duke  of  BucoleDgh. 
Besides  this,  they  have  two  very  ancient 
standards.  One  grand  prize  of  great  age 
and  historic  value  belonii^ng  to  the  royal  com- 
pany of  archers  is  the  silver  punch  bowl,  made 
of  pure  Scotch  silver  and  large  enough  to  hold 
the  punch  made  from  two  bottles  of  whiskey. 
As  early  as  1793  this  prize  had  been  won  73 
times,  as  attested  by  the  attached  medals,  the 
first  of  which  bears  the  inacription,  "James, 
earl  of  Wemyss,  1720."  Peter  Muir,  a  man 
as  celebrated  among  bow-makers  as  Antonina 
StradivariiiB  among  the  makers  ofvioliua,  waa 
fieteher  and  bowyer  to  the  royal  company  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment in  1877,  a  banqnet  was  tendered  him  afc 
the  hall,  where  many  members  of  the  company 
made  speeches  and  a  costly  token  of  their  es- 
teem was  presented  to  him.  Nearly  a  ban- 
dred  years  ago  the  royal  oompany  tendered  to 
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th«  woodmen  of  Arden  tbe  freedom  of  their 
aromtda,  bj  a  diploma  endoaed  in  «  box  of  ;ew. 
The  woodmen  responded  with  a  like  honor  en- 
closed in  &  casket  of  the  heart  of  oak.  On 
Jal;  81,  1873,  a  detachment  of  the  ro7al  som- 
panj  accepted  a  friandl;  challenge  from  a  like 
namber  of  the  woodmen,  and  shot  a  match 
on  the  laiter's  grounds,  at  the  distance  of  180 
Tarda.  The  score  stood  16  to  4  in  favor  of  the 
Scotchmen,  Brig.  Gen.  Wolfe  Harraj  and  Dr. 
Argfll  Robertaon  scoring  3  each.  The  num- 
ber of  arrows  shot  bj  each  bowman  was  18. 
II.  The  "Woodmen  of  the  Ancient  Forest  of 
Arden,"  nsaally  called  the  "  Woodmen  of  Ar- 
den." This  society  is  so  old  that  its  origin  is 
lost.  In  1786  it  was  revived.  Its  meetings 
are  held  at  Meriden  in  Warwiokdiire,  and  its 
eboottng  grounds  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  are 
tbe  finest  in  England.  In  1TS8  the  woodmen 
employed  Signer  Genoni,  An  Italian  architect, 
to  plan  and  baild  them  an  archers'  hall  in  their 
forest;  and  it  has  since  been  greatly  added  to 
and  beautified,  so  that  now  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  edifices  in  tbe  kingdom.  Tbe 
grounds  of  the  society  consist  of  twelve  acre* 
planted  in  oak,  hickory,  yew,  and  other  appro- 
priate trees.  In  1814  tlie  number  of  the  »oci- 
etf  was  increased  to  80  and  there  limited.  Tbe 
woodmen  have  several  valuable  prizea,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  Tbe  ulver  bngle-hom 
of  Ardea,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Aylesford 
in  1T67,  which  is  shot  for  at  from  180  to  240 
yards ;  tbe  silver  arrow  pret>«oted  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Aylesford  in  1788,  shot  for  at  180  yards ; 
and  tiie  Digbeau  gold  and  silver  medals,  pre- 
iented  by  W.  Digby,  Esq..  in  1818,  shot  for  at 
100  yards.  In  1877  the  Kev.  William  Gresley 
beqneuthed  to  the  woodmen  three  of  his  best 
bows,  which  weresbot  for  at  tbe  society's  next 
tneetisp,  and  won  by  Mr.  Ueck  and  Mr.  Oa- 
pel.  III.  The  "Boyal  Toxophilite  Sooiet:" 
was  founded  in  1761  by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  who 
received  the  idea  from  Mr.  Waring.  Tbe  so- 
ciety as  now  constituted  is  composed  o^  or 
rather  represents,  two  ancient  associations,  the 
"  Finsbury  Archers ''  and  the  "  Archers'  Com- 
pany of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company." 
The  magniBoent  shield  of  silver  presented  to 
the  last  named  body  by  Queen  Catharine,  sev- 
eral ancient  silver  arrows,  and  other  old  and 
valuable  prizes  are  held  by  this  society.  In 
1882  it  obtained  from  the  department  of  woods 
and  forests  six  acres  of  ground,  upon  which  it 
has  erected  n  fine  ball  at  a  cost  of  about  $2S,- 
000.  In  I78T  the  future  George  IV.  became 
patron  of  tlie  society,  since  when  it  has  been 
known  as  "  Boyal,"  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  now  its  patron.  Many  men  of  note  have 
beenconneotedwith  the  royal  toiophilltea,  and 
their  archers  have  been  among  the  first  in 
Great  Britain.  Major  0.  H.  Fisher  is  probably 
the  most  noted  member  of  the  society  as  a  bow- 
man, bnt  Mr.  0.  H.  Everett,  Mr.  Pslairet,  Mr. 
Bimington,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Hr.  Walrond  have 
won  high  honors. — Stimulated  by  tbe  example 
of  the  three  ancient  societies  just  described, 
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scores  of  archer?  dubs  hare  been  instituted 
and  are  now  in  a  flonrishing  condition  all  over 
Great  Britain,  and  for  some  years  an  "  Archers' 
Register  "  has  been  issued  annually,  giving  fall 
details  of  all  tbe  pnblic  meetings  and  of  many 
of  the  private  contests  of  the  various  associa- 
tions. Records  thns  made  pnblic  show  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  practical  archers  from 
1844  down  to  the  present  year.  There  has  also 
been  a  great  growth  in  the  average  scores  mode 
at  the  national  meetings,  showing  that  many, 
and  not  the  few,  have  assiduously  trained  in 
the  "  old  and  honorable  pastime  of  archering." 
The  following  brief  tables  of  scores  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  rapid  ImprovemeDt  made  in  a 
few  years : 
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From  1660  to  16SS  inclurive  Mr.  H.  A.  Ford 
won  the  champion  medal  each  year,  three 
of  his  scores  exceeding  1,000,  viz. :  in  13S4, 
1,074  i  in  1867, 1,251 ;  in  16B8, 1,07(1.  In  1887 
bo  made  1,037.  In  1878  Mr.  H.  H.  Palairet 
took  the  medal  with  a  score  of  BS2.  Some  of 
the  highest  scores  of  the  grand  western  meet- 
ing are-. 
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At  the  annual  Crystal  Palace  meeting,  and  at 
the  midland  counties  meeting,  the  same  rapid 
growth  of  accuracy  and  steadiness  in  shoot- 
ing has  been  shown. — Ahobbbi  in  Amebic^. 
Archery  was  unknown  as  a  public  pastime  in 
the  doited  States  until  tbe  year  1878.  In  1879 
the  "Grand  National  Archery  Association" 
waa  founded,  and  its  Urst  public  meeting  took 

Slace  at  Chicago  in  August  of  that  year.  The 
ouble  York  round  was  shot  for  the  raedal  of 
championship,  which  waa  won  by  Mr,  W.  H. 
Thompson  with  a  score  of  624.  The  ladies' 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Brown  for  highest 
score  at  tlie  double  national  round,  consisting 
of  48  arrows  at  BO  yards,  48  arrows  at  40  yards, 
and  48  arrows  at  60  yards.  Her  score  was  641. 
The  second  place  was  won  by  Mrs.  Lee  with  a 
score  of  610.  The  growth  of  archery  in  the 
United  States  has  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
Tbe  first  private  club  was  formed  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  in  167B,  cooMsting  of  three 
members— H.  U.  Talbott,  Will  H.  Thompson, 
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and  Manrice  Tbompgon.  The  two  last-named 
geotlemen,  however,  had  been  archers  for  sev- 
eral jeara,  having  naed  the  bow  and  arrown  U 
bunting  weapons  in  maiiT'  of  the  finest  game 
regions  of  the  coantrj;  and  it  was  owing  to 
the  pobUoation  of  papers  bj  Uanrice  Thomp- 
eoB  ID  ''  Appletone'  Journal  "  and  "  Harper's  " 
and  "  Scribner's  "  magazines,  on  the  Balgect  of 
honting  with  the  long-bow,  and  a  book  entitled 
"Tlie  Witchery  of  Archery,"  bj  the  same  au- 
thor, that  public  interest  id  the  exercise  was 
aroused,  and  many  private  clabs  were  formed 
pfevioQB  to  the  founding  of  the  natioDal  asso- 
ciation. CJoselj  followmg  the  grand  meeting 
at  Chicago,  which  was  on  the  12tb,  13th,  and 
14th  of  August,  1878,  an  eastern  Moliery  asso- 
ciation was  inatitated  at  Boston,  and  an  Ohio 
state  archery  association  at  Cincinnati.  Im- 
mediately a  great  iDterest  in  bow-shooting 
sprang  up  all  over  the  ooantry,  and  so  large 
was  the  demand  for  archery  tackle  that  the 
Bonrces  of  supply  were  speedily  eihansted.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  several  eiteosive 
establishments  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufoctare  of  bowa  and  arrows,  and  archery 
oinbs  exist  in  most  of  the. eastern,  middle,  and 
western  states.  Owing  to  the  favorable  cli- 
mate of  onr  aontbem  states,  doubtless  the  prac- 
tice of  bow-shooting  will  there  find  many  fol- 
lowers. In  California  the  pastime  was  quickly 
made  popular,  and  some  remarkable  scores  have 
been  made  hy  Mr.  Havens  of  San  Franciaoo. — 
Pbaotioal  Abobbbi.  Before  entering  into  the 
details  and  minutjie  of  practical  shooting,  it 
will  ha  necessary  to  describe  the  taokle. — 7!4« 
Boa.  All  the  bowa  now  used  are  made  of 
wood,  and  yew,  lanoewood,  snakewood,  heef- 
wood,  and  roaewood  are  valued  in  the  order 
stated.  For  target  use,  a  yew  bow  la  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other.  Spanish  and  ItaHan  yew  are 
best,  thoagh  occasionally  an  excellent  how  is 
made  of  English  yew.  In  choosing  a  yew  bow, 
select  a  light-yellow  one  whioh  haa  a  long  and 
straight  grain  with  a  bright  waxy  clearness  of 
texture.  The  fewer  the  knots  and  pins  the  bet- 
ter; but  ifsuch  defects  appear,  see  that  the  wood 
is  thicker  at  these  points.  A  carefol  bowyer 
shows  great  skill  in  whet  ia  termed  raising  the 
wood  abont  weak  points  in  the  bow.  Season- 
ing yew  for  bow-making  is  a  very  tedious  find 
delicote  proceas,  requiring  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  wood. 
The  best  makers  season  their  bow  staves  four 
or  five  years  before  completing  the  bow.  The 
wood  is  all  the  time  kept  in  a  covered  place 
where  a  current  of  dry  air  continually  reaches 
It,  and  the  bow  is  advanced  by  slow  stages  to 
its  final  shape.  This  gives  the  greatest  elasti- 
city to  the  wood.  Bowsareof  two  kinds:  one- 
Eiece  or  self  bows,  and  two-piece  or  backed 
ows.  Dsuallj  the  best  self  bowa  are  made  of 
two  pieces  joined  endwise  in  the  centre  by  a 
method  of  dovetailing  called  grafting,  and  over 
this  Joint  the  plnsh  handle  is  placed.  The 
backed  bows  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together  lengthwise.    Backed  bows  are 


worthy  nnder  tUl  the  exigencies  of  weather. 
The  inner  side  of  a  bow  (that  is,  the  aide  next 
the  string)  is  convex,  and  is  called  the  belly ; 
the  outside  is  fiat,  and  is  denominated  the  back. 
The  ends  of  good  bows  are  tipped  with  horn, 
in  which  are  the  notches  or  "  Docks "  for  the 
string.  A  gentleman's  bow  should  he  from  S 
feet  10  inches  to  6  feet  in  length.  Six  feet  Is 
the  better  leogth,  as  then  the  bow  is  less  apt  to 
break.  A  lady's  bow  sboald  be  from  5  feet  to 
5  feet  G  inches  long.  The  voloe  of  a  fine  yew 
bow  varies  from  (50  to  92S0,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  wood  and  the  reputation  of  the 
maker.  As  with  muafoal  instrumente,  so  with 
yew  bows,  age  gives  increasing  value.  A  very 
old  self  yew  bow,  which  has  been  nsed  a  great 
deal,  has  a  peculiar  "sweetness  "  of  fiezton  and 
a  gentleness  of  recoil  much  prized  by  archers. 
The  strength  of  a  bovr  ia  measured  by  the 
weight  in  pounds  required  to  draw  in  it  aa 
arrow  28  inches  long.  The  weight  of  gentle- 
men's bows  varies  from  40  to  GG  lbs.  drawing 
power.  Shooting  by  the  target  method,  he  U 
s  strong  man  who  can  effectively  use  a  60-lb. 
bo.w;  but  on  archer  of  medium  power  ooa 
draw  a  65-lb.  bow  by  the  hunting  method. 
For  target  purposes,  the  medium  weapon  boa 
a  drawing  weignt  of  about  46  lbs.  A  self  bow, 
properly  made  of  good  wood,  is  preferable  to  k 
backed  one ;  and  a  bow  which  remains  slightly 
bent  after  unstringing  it  is  safer  and  better  than 
one  which  has  greater  reflexion,  unoe  it  ia  leea 
apt  to  break  and  does  not  Jar  the  left  arm  in 
f^ootin^  All  the  old  English  bowa  were  self 
ones.  Backed  hows  did  not  come  into  nee  un- 
til archer?  was  superseded  in  war  by  gunnery. 
It  was  when  the  rigor  of  the  laws  relative  lo 
the  importation  of  proper  bow  staves  was  re- 
laxed, that  bowyera  Vegan  to  construct  inferior 
weapons  by  gluing  two  kinds  of  wood  together. 
This  innovation  was  probably  h^un  about  tli« 
end  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Eensals  of  Man- 
chester, some  of  whose  bowa,  made  of  yew 
backed  with  hickory,  are  etill  in  use.    It  it 


and  the  third  standing—that  is,  the  quality  of 
retaining  its  strength  uniformly  as  long  aa  need. 
Theee  qualities  exist  almost  to  perfection  in 
first-rate  self  yew  bowa.  Dampness  ia  fatal  to 
fine  arohery  tackle,  and  especially  ia  yew  wood 
sensitive  to  the  least  touch  of  moiatnre.  When 
not  in  use,  the  how  should  he  carefiilly  kept  in 
a  woollen  cover,  or  better,  in  a  well  lined  oft- 
oham. —  The  Siring.  Up  to  a  recent  dote  bow 
strings  of  first  quality  were  scarce,  the  whole 
supply  coming  from  one  Belgian  maker.  At 
present,  however,  very  fine  strings  are  made  in 
America  and  England.  The  diameter  of  a  bow 
string  should  be  about  one  eighth  of  en  inch 
for  its  entire  length,  save  6  inches  at  eacli  end 
next  the  nock  loops,  where  it  should  be  en- 
larged to  doable  that  thickness.  Very  Ionic- 
fibred  hemp  or  flax  is  the  best  material  for  bow 
strings,  whioh  should  be  twisted  evenly  witb- 
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oDt  doubling,  and  afterward  atifflj  waxed. 
The  striiiK  at  ita  middle  sliould  be  wrapped  or 
"  whipped  "  with  floes  eilk  a  leajj-th  of  6  inches, 
and  the  precise  middle  should  be  marked  as 
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tlie  nocking  point  for  the  nrrow.  The  loops 
st  the  ends  of  tbe  string  sliould  be  such  a  dis- 
toDoe  apart  tbat  when  tbe  bow  is  braced  this 
nockinf;  point  will  stand  6^  inches  from  the 
belly  *f  the  bow.  (See  fig.  \.)—Th«  Arrtne. 
A  perfect  arrow  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  practical  archery.  In  foot,  good  shooting 
depends  much  more  npon  the  arrow  than  npon 
the  bow.  The  wooden  staff  or  shaft  of  the  ar- 
row {»  called  the  "stele;"  the  arrow  head, 
which  is  nanally  of  steel  or  iron,  is  denomi- 
nated the  "pile;"  and  the  end  which  bears 
tlie  notch  for  ihe  string  is  called  the  "nock." 
Uany  forms  of  stele  or  shaft  have  been  tried, 
but  archers  have  finally  agreed  that  no  shape 
ia  so  good  as  the  stele  of  uniform  size  and  per- 
fect ronndneas  from  pile  to  nock,  though  the 
latter  for  about  one  inch  tapers  slightly  down 
to  ita  end.  The  nock  is  usually  of  bom  set 
into  the  stele.  The  best  pi]^  ia  of  ateei,  cylin- 
drical, about  an  inch  in  length,  and  having 
ita  sides  (or  outer  surface  lines)  parallel  for 
fonr  filths  of  its  length,  whence  it  rapidly 
taf  ers  to  a  conical  puint.  All  good  target  ar- 
rows have  the  stele  of  two  kinds  of  wood, 
tbe  longer  part  of  red  deal,  and  the  shorter 

Iiart  a  footing  of  snakewood,  hulletwood,  or 
ancewood,  npon  which  the  pile  is  set.  The 
feathering  of  an  arrow  requires  great  skill  in 
the  fletcher.  Usually,  and  for  target  arrows 
always,  three  feathers  are  used,  set  upon  the 
stele  at  an  angle  of  120°  to  each  otner  and 
about  an  inch  from  the  nock.  Theae  feathers, 
aa  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  cut  either  to 
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the  shape  of  a  triangle  or  that  of  a  figure 
hoondea  on  one  side  by  a  straight  line  and  on 
the  other  by  a  parabola.    The  latter  are  called 
"balloon  feathers,"  and  are  preferred  by  some 
of  tbe  beat  archers.     Tbe  feathers  most  highly 
valued  for  the  vaaes  of  arrows  are  those  of 
the    peacock.     Formerly    goose    and    turkey 
feathers  were  considered  best.     Fine  arrows 
are  painted  usually  sotne  bright  color  between 
the  feathers.    Tbe  weight  of  an  arrow  is  ex- 
presaed  by  comparing  it  with  tbat  of  English 
silver  coin.    Gentlemen's  arrows  usually  weiKh 
from  4*.  6(1  to  6».,  those  of  ladiea  from  3*.  to 
S*.  td.     Bather  heavy  arrows  are  preferred,  as 
giving  a  steady  and  uniform  trf^ectory ;  for 
the  same  reason  a  moderately 
broad  feather  is  recommend- 
ed.    For  a  bow  of  from  48 
to  66  lbs.  weight,  a  h».  arrow 
shonld  be  used.    Gentlemen's 
arrows  are  28  in.  long,  those 
of  ladies  26  in.— 7"A<  Braeer 
or  Arm- Guard.     This   ia  a 
piece  of  smooth,  moderately 
thick  leather,  sometimes  pad- 
ded and  lined  with  silk,  hav- 
ing   straps    and    buckles   to 
fasten  it  on  the  Ictt  forearm 
as  a  protection  against  the 
string  m  shooting.    Fig.  2  (6) 
shows  tbe  best  form  for  the 
bracer. — The  finger  Tijit,  or 
stalls  for  the  three  drawing 
fingers,  are  made  of 
jrd   leather, 
hly  polished. 
Dipose  ia  to 
the  fingers 
I  abrasion  of 
string.  For- 
atber  gaunt- 


lets served  the  archer's  turn  in  the  place  of 
these  tips ;  hence  all  kinds  of  stalls  are  called 
"shooting  gloves." — The  Quizer  is  a  leather 
ponch  for  holding  tbe  arrows.    It  is  worn  at 
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the  right  sido,  where  it  U  held  in  place  by  a 
helt  that  passes  round  the  waisL  Anoiently  the 
qaiveT  vas  carried  behind  the  ehoaider.  The 
bowmen  of  tlie  English  arm;  bore  their  arrawB 
under  a  belt  or  in  a  quiver  aaspended  by  a  bal- 
drio.  The  quivers  used  in  target  praotioe  are 
toade  jast  large  enough  to  hold  four  arrowa 
easily,  three  intended  for  nse  and  the  extra 
one  tc  serve  in  case  of  accidental  breaking 
or  loss. — Shooting.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  ahooting  with  the  bow  and  armwa 
— the  hunting  method  and  the  target  method. 
The  hunting  method  \a  used  in  aiming  st  mov- 
ing objects,  and  in  shooting  game  and  wild 
animala.  Fig.  3  shoK's  the  proper  standing  of 
the  archer  and  the  best  way  of  drawing  the 
bow  in  hunting.  It  is  the  old  English  war 
method  ttlsa  Shooting  by  this  method  enables 
the  archer  to  nae  a  strong  bow  and  a  very  long 
arrow ;  bat  in  shooting  over  ranges  where  the 
exact  diataace  from  the  shooter  to  the  target 
is  known,  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  modem 
target  method.     In  England,  where  archery 
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nas  been  exhaustively  studied  for  so  many 

f'ears,  the  best  bowmen  have  accepted  the  fol- 
awing  as  the  best  poseible  theory  and  practice 
of  shooting  at  a  target:  To  stand  correctly,  fix 


both  feet  flatly  on  the  ground,  6  or  8  iDchM 
apart  at  the  heels,  the  toes  out  slightly.  The 
left  ude  of  the  archer  must  be  toward  tbe  tai^ 
get,  his  body  erect,  his  faoe  looking  over  Ma 
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left  shonlder.  Standing  thus,  with  his  bow 
grasped  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  be  places  an 
arrow  upon  the  string,  and  draws  the  string  in 
tbe  position  indicatea  by  fig.  4.  When  tha 
left  arm  is  fully  extended,  and  the  right  hand 
has  drawn  the  string  to  just  below  the  ofain, 
as  shown,  the  arrow  and  stnng  are  loosed  at 
once  by  slipping  tbe  right-hand  fingers  off  tha 
siring.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  general  theory 
of  target- shooting. — The  game  of  archery  is 
goyeraed  by  a  few  very  simple  rules.  A  com- 
pany of  ladies  aq^  gentlemen  arrange  them- 
selves into  two  parties  for  a  trial  of  aldlh 
Two  targets  are  set  up  at  an  agreed  diatance 
apart,  say  60  yards.  A  number  of  arrows,  fur 
example  ait  docen  to  each  archer,  is  ahot.  Tbe 
highest  score  wins.  If  two  scores  are  equal, 
then  the  greater  number  of  hits  wins.  A  very 
pleasant  game  is  for  each  party  to  aggregate 
its  scores,  the  higher  to  win.  The  first  act  of 
the  archer  is  to  brace  or  string  the  bow.  Thia 
is  done  as  follows:  Grasp  the  bow  firmly  at 
the  middle  with  the  right  hand,  the  back  of  the 
bow  toward  the  wrist,  the  lower  horn  reeting 
in  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot.  Place  the 
palm  of  the  loft  hand  against  the  back  of  the 
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bow  near  the  apper  horn  and  below  the  opper 
loop  of  the  string  (we  fig.  1);  pnib  witli  the  left 
band  and  pnll  with  the  right  until  the  bow  is 
Buffioientty  bent ;  then,  with  the  left  forefinger 
and  thumb,  slip  the  loop  np  into  the  nock.  It 
will  be  anderetood  that  when  the  how  is  on- 
■trnng  the  lower  loop  remains  in  the  lower 
nook,  and  the  upper  loop  encircles  the  how 
two  or  three  Inonefi  below  the  other  nock. 
The  position  for  anstrin^ng  the  bow  is  pre- 
riselj  that  of  stringing  it,  and  the  loop  is 
dipped  oat  of  the  upper  nook  with  the  left 
thnnib  and  finger.  When  a  6-foot  bow  is 
Strnng,  the  distance  between  the  string  and 
the  bellj  of  the  bow  at  tlie  middle  ought  to  be 
at  least  S  Inches^  manj  archers  prefer  it  to 
be  7  inches.  The  how  being  strung  and  the 
archer  bsring  taken  Ida  stan^ng  as  before  de- 
•cribed,  the  next  act  is  to  nook  the  arrow  on 
the  atring  at  the  point  marked  for  it,  ho  that 
the  "oook  feather,"  or  feather  at  right  angies 
with  the  nock,  is  next  the  right  tlinrab,  the  first 
thre«  flngera  of  the  right  hand  b«ing  hooked 
over  the  atring,  the  arrow  nock  resting  be- 
tween the  firat  and  second.  In  this  position 
the  stele  of  the  arrow  Kes  across  the  bow 

i'ost  above  and  tooohing  the  first  finger  of  the 
eft  hand,  which  is  dosed  aronnd  the  pinsh 
handle.  The  archer  is  now  readj  to  draw  his 
bow.  This  ia  done  bj  steadily  ext«nding  the 
left  hand  and  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  poll- 
ing back  the  string  with  the  right.  Daring  the 
process  of  time  drawing  tbe  bow,  the  left  hand 
IS  raised  Qntil  the  point  of  aim  ia  reached,  Tbe 
draw  is  finished  at  a  point  just  below  the  chin, 
where  the  string  is  loosed.  In  the  mean  time 
accurate  aim  must  he  taken.  The  best,  and  in 
fiicttheonljsolentificmetbodof  aiming  may  be 
thns  described  :  Draw  your  bow  until  nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  arrow  is  taken  np;  at  this 
point  take  sight  with  your  right  eye  (wilhont 
closing  yoar  left)  over  tbe  pile  of  tbe  arrow  at 
ao  aim  which  you  think  of  proper  elevation; 
then  finish  your  draw  and  loose  jost  under  your 
chin.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  pause 
perceptibly  in  the  draw  at  the  point  of  fixing 
the  aim,  though  it  ia  safer  to  do  so.  With  a 
46-lb.  bow  and  6«.  arrows,  taking  aim  over  the 
pile  when  the  arrow  is  fonr  fifths  drawn  up, 
and  shooting  as  above,  the  point  of  aim  at  60 
yards  is  near  the  centre  of  the  target,  at  80 
7arda  a  foot  or  two  above  the  top  of  the  target, 
and  at  100  yards  10  or  12  feet  higher.  With 
different  weights  and  strength  of  weapons  tbe 
point  of  aim  will  vary  considerably,  owing  to 
the  low  or  high  trtyectory  of  the  arrows.  In 
turning,  three  things  are  necessary:  to  know 
the  point  of  aim — that  is,  the  point  to  be  aimed 
at  in  order  to  give  the  proper  elevation  to  the 
arrow  ;  to  keep  the  whole  length  of  the  arrow 
directly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  right  eye; 
and  to  preserve  rigidly  the  porition  of  the  left 
hand  from  the  time  of  fixing  the  aim  to  the 
time  of  loosing  the  atring.  Of  course,  after 
aiming,  any  movement  of  tbe  left  hand,  even 
the  sl^^test,  will  spoil  the  accuracy  of  the  shot. 


What  is  technically  termed  the  "point  of  aim" 
is  that  point  npon  which  the  pile  of  the  arrow 
is  directed,  and  this  will  be  below  or  on  the 
gold  of  the  target,  or  above  it,  according  to  tbe 
strength  of  the  bow,  the  weight  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  distance  ahoi  Tbe  direct  vision  of  the 
archer  in  aiming  must  be  Immovably  fixed  on 
this  point,  while  by  a  secondary  vision  he  keeps 
the  entire  length  of  the  arrow  under  the  right 
eye.  Qnitting  or  loosing  the  string  at  tbe 
completion  of  the  draw  is  a  moat  difficult  thing 
to  acquire  perfectly.  It  mast  be  done  smoothly 
and  steadily,  withont  a  jerk  and  also  without  a 
pause,  and  every  time  at  exactly  the  same  point 
below  the  chio.  The  slightest  change  in  tbe 
point  of  looM  will  canse  a  great  deviation  in 
the  direction  of  tbe  arrow,  and  this  whether 
the  change  be  vertical,  lateral,  or  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  draw.  The  commonest  hindrances 
to  a  correct  loose  are  too  strong  a  bow,  ill< 
made  finger  tips,  and  a  too  rapid  drawing  of  tbe 
string.  Nothing  hot  patient  practice  with 
proper  weapons  can  bring  success. — From  the 
published  authorities,  and  from  the  long  and 
oarefnl  experimenting  of  the  moat  successful 
archers,  the  following  points  or  maxims  have 
been  adopted  as  the  best  to  be  remembered  and 
acted  npon  by  the  bowman  in  training;  Hold 
the  how  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  bnt  do  not 
squeeze  it.  Keep  tbe  right  arm,  in  drawing, 
on  a  level  with  the  right  shonlder,  or  nearly  so. 
Always  nock  tbe  arrow  at  the  same  point  on 
the  string.  See  that  tbe  arrow  always  lies 
straight  across  the  bow,  just  above  and  touch- 
ing the  left  hand.  Draw  to  a  point  Just  below 
the  chin  and  loose  there,  neither  with  a  jerk 
nor  a  pause,  bnt  smoothly.  In  aiming,  keep 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  arrow  in  view,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  point 
of  aim.  Take  sight  with  the  right  eye,  with- 
out closing  tbe  left.  In  changing  the  elevation 
of  your  shot,  do  ao  by  lifting  or  lowering  the 
left  arm ;  tbe  position  of  the  right  arm  never 
muat  be  changed,  the  point  of  loosing  being  al- 
ways tbe  same.  Keep  the  left  arm  aa  ateadj 
aa  avise  in  looaing.  In  drawing,  slant  the  bow 
to  the  right  at  an  angle  ef  about  20°,  and  let 
the  drawing  motion  he  rather  slow  and  very 
steady.  Fraotise  regularly,  bnt  not  too  long  et 
a  time. — Of  the  range  and  trajectory  of  arrows, 
much  has  been  written  which  depends  upon 
legend  and  tradition,  instead  of  upon  scientific 
demonstration,  for  its  authority.  Very  simple 
experiments  have  proved  that  no  bow,  within 
the  power  of  even  a  .very  strong  men,  can  cast 
an  arrow,  however  light,  ftirther  than  400  yards. 
There  is  no  good  authority,  in  fact,  showing 
that  this  limit  bas  ever  been  reached  with  the 
beat  fiight  arrowa.  A  60-lb.  yew  bow  will,  at 
its  farthest  cast,  throw  a  it.  Sd.  arrow  of  28 
inches  in  length  about  240  yards.  An  arrow 
even  86  inches  long  could  not  be  thrown  fnrther 
than  280  yards.  Ur.  Ford  and  Hr.  Mnlr,  using 
powerfnl  bows  and  exerting  their  akill  to  the 
utmost,  sneoeeded  as  follows :  Mr.  Muir,  with  a 
62-lh.  yew  bow  and  light  arrows,  could  not 
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quite  reach  300  jmAs.  With  a  Tiirkieh  born 
bow  end  iliglit  arrows  he  finally  accomplished 
80l>  yards.  The  longest  rouge  Mr.  Ford  could 
reach  was  239  ;ards,  tbonfih  he  tbonglit  300 
yards  possible.  In  hie  experimenta  ba  found 
an  Itihan  jev  bow  of  60  lbs.  to  bear  on  ar- 
row further  than  wiy  other.  From  the  fore- 
going facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
heavy  war  arrows  of  the  middle  ages  oonld 
not  be  thrown  bjr  even  the  most  powerful  arch- 
ers a  greater  distance  than  3S0  yards.  This 
would  not  give  autficient  force  to  cauae  the 
missile  to  pierce  very  heavy  armor.  The 
chief  diffioiiltj  in  the  way  of  luareaaing  the 
range  of  archery  weapons  liei  in  the  fact  that, 
as  the  weight  of  the  arrow  is  decreased,  the 
power  of  the  bow  must  also'  be  decreased,  or 
the  arrow  will  be  broken  by  the  aciion  of  the 
string.  Hence  an  SO-lb.  bow,  on  aooonnt  of 
its  requiring  a  heavier  arrow,  will  shoot  little 
further  tban  a  60-lb.  one.  The  difficulty  of 
loosing  properly  when  shooting  a  very  strong 
bow  also  operates  to  prevent  far  shooting  with 
it  The  feathers  of  the  arrow,  too,  ret^  the 
flight  of  the  missile;  but  without  feathers  the 
flight  will  be  winding  and  nnsteadj.  Beddes, 
the  rotary  motion  ho  necessary  to  seaure  a  per- 
fect tr^eotory  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
scoomplishing  long-range  shooting.  Lastly, 
target  arrows,  being  pointed,  are  on  this  ac- 
count hindered  In  their  flight,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  truncated  missile  of  any 
kind  will  fly  further  than  a  pointed  one.— PAyi- 
ieal  Effeeta.  Archer;  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  very  strengthening  and  health-giving 

tiastime.  Inileed,  the  revival  of  archery  in  the 
ut  century  had  its  beginning  in  the  discovery 
by  Ur.  Waring  tliat  its  exercise  was  extremely 
benefloial  to  him.  On  this  subject  the  "Eng- 
lish Bowman"  says:  "Abont  the  year  1770 
Mr.  Waring,  who  may  justly  be  styled  the  fiither 
of  modern  archery,  resided  with  Sir  Ashton 
Lever  at  Leiaester  House.  Having  by  oontin- 
oal  application  to  business  contracted 


ingly  he  made  it  a  regular  ezerdse,  and  ii 
short  time  derived  great  beneBt  from  the  use 
of  it ;  and  ha  ascribes  his  onre,  which  was  per- 
fect, solely  to  the  nse  of  archery.  Sir  Ashton 
Lever,  perceiving  the  good  effects  which  so 
engaging  an  amusenient  had  upon  the  consti- 
tution, followed  Mr.  Waring's  example,  and 
took  up  the  bow.  He  was  soon  joined  by  sev- 
eral  of  his  friends,  who  in  the  year  17S0  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  under  the  title  of 
'  Toxopbiiites.'  "  Peter  Muir,  the  greatest 
Scotch  archer,  is  still-  living  (March,  1880), 
though  past  fiiur  score  years,  and  be  won  the 
cliampionship  of  Great  Britain  over  al!  com- 
ers when  opward  of  si)tty.  From  information 
collected  by  Maurice  Thompson,  president  of 
the  national  archery  association  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  shown  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance where  archery  is  jodioiously  practised, 
the  archer's  girth  of  chest  is  increased,  and 


the  mnaclea  of  his  anna,  sbonlders,  back,  and 
breast  are  hardened  and  strengthened.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  may  be  abused, 
and  in  such  case  will  seriously  injure  the  arch- 
er's physique.  The  use  of  loo  heavy  a  bow, 
or  one  which  kicks  or  shakea  in  the  loft  band, 
may  paralyze  the  left  arm  and  damage  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Mr.  Ford  cites  a  case 
where  dangerous  illness  of  very  long  duration 
followed  an  archer's  shooting  with  a  very 
strong  bow.  Subsequently,  from  the  aam« 
oacse,  Mr.  Ford  himself  mined  the  tendons  of 
the  fingers  of  bis  light  hand,  and  was  oom- 

fjlled  to  ^ve  np  archery.  A  writer  in  the 
nglish  "  Arobery  Register "  also  says  that 
Major  Fiaber,  who  next  to  Kr.  Ford  is  the 
greatest  living  archer,  has  damaReil  his  loonog 
power  by  the  occasional  nse  of  too  strong  a 
bow.  Mr.  Palairet,  one  of  the  later  Engliah 
champions,  uses  light  bows,  and  his  shooting 
shows  a  lugh  d^ree  of  steadineM  and  power, 
—  Voeabularj/.  The  following  is  a  list  of  tecdi- 
nical  words  and  phrases  used  m  target  arcberj, 
with  brief  definitions  and  explanations : 

AUaK,ABov)aneA,iatA  toAipnu  tbfl  Act  or  abootiay  tp 
tbe  wladiTtrd  of  Its  Mitet,  In  order  to  eompaiHta  tar  tb* 
itMag  of  tha  •crow.  Alhnrun  Is  >Im  nod*  vMlaltr 
irtMD  vat  wipd  1*  dlraMtr  np  or  down  tba  nun. 

.Aaolan,  ■  ]Mxn  woodn  ouo,  nnullr  pudlHd  aod  hWilf 
orBUDtDUd,  Hid  Nmd  lurid*  wtlh  vglrol  or  btb^  wan 
hold  Ibe  irdtett  bon  ud  otlwr  tMU*.    U  tikM  Its  n«Ba 


.Svv  .Jm,  the  ivm  !■  nhkh  the  bon  li  bald  In  ihootlac. 

Baa  Sluit,  th*  dlMuwe  ■  bow  wUl  tboot  ■£  trtmi. 

Ajvofton^  ui  irdier. 

A>i»«r.  ft  niAkar  oTbowL 

fliiCC  >  nU  «  DDnsd  of  HTtb  or  iod«  wilut  vUA  I* 
pkHdimirkuibootit. 

€a^  to,  to  w«ro  or  beoome  ist  iwrr, 

CaA  Ou.  tM  T<«iit  to  iboot  fint.  frdnod  ij  wfonliw  «t  Uw 
pTKjodlng  abal  or  end.  which  1>  «1M  nttlDg  tb«  cut. 

CKrtwI.  or  Orytal,  ■  paeabir  piKh.  Dioallf  In  tfao  "batf 
of  ■  how.  ^bood  br  u  uncTonovH  of  (oxtoro  jiod  danat^ 
In  Iha  wood.  It  kdb  tpoUi  tba  waapon.  aadnv  Into  K  Uk* 
thecDtofunrr  tUn  hv.  It  iii«r  bs  nmadlad  whaa  ttlliat 
■nwHi  br  wTuplnr  U  orar  TaiT  otoaalr  with  lUk  liii—l 
dlmSlnlUiuldglM: 

OinU,  ■  ■mill  whit*  tnifet,  twully  plaad  hi  ■  abort  qlK 


Oanpati.  to  kwpy  to  kaep  tba  propar  alanUoB  wftb  tl 

row  Ul  alHWtlDf . 

Out.    Ad  arrow  la  uU  to"cit  tbe|KU''whanln&niB 
ort  It  qipaan  ta  orow  tha  ceatia  of  tli*  tuiat  ERhb  (op  I 

DrattittQ  Mpvbd\  iht.  Ana,  ilfnUlaa  drawlttf  tha  anvw  J 
llir  that  lu  plla  fklh  Inilde  tba  bow. 
EltvaUem^  the  bel^t  af  tha  bow  band  In  ibiutlaff;  ah 


eyeofOii  tiring.  tb<  appar  loop  of  tbit  bow  ttriag. 
Fatt^  a  word  of  cantlon  to  an  Indlvldtut  about  to  eiti 
uura,    Itmeani'HaU"  (<.  a.,  -  Stand  hit  "J. 

FligU.  iiit  dIatUM  an  ar^w  la  ahot. 
Fl^-tkocHi^,  a  trial  of  aXtU  1b  th*  fDitfaeat  abo 


from  th*  ftrlnff  and  At 


a  aipw 


follow  the  airing  whan  It  ro- 

baTfnr  a  bard  ptooo  of 

v™ ,  ond  to  r«*lT8  the  pile. 

Gim*.    An  arrow  l>  (rone  when  ftom  Ita  flight  tba  anber 

.lBli»llwlUgob8)-oiid  the  lareot. 

Qra/Ud.    A.  bow  la  giattad  iA*b  mad*  of  two  plaow 
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falDsiI  ndvlii 
Ht I  Ht!  t, 
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the  handle.  Th*  btat  hV  jar  bon  u* 
n  call,  hiuided  down  bf  ueherj  tnditlon  ikvm 
ilriUBK  or  Uh  Cuir**  vtlh  tba  mmw  In  ihoot- 

lh  ■Fn>w  l4  home  vhen  dnwn  to  the  pile, 

e  born  nockft  or  tlp«  of  h  bow. 

dLAtMjxB  or  ipue  ftroond  the  maA  on  %  bvtt  In 

mv  iniiKt  h1(  to  be  unnt*d. 

itlne  Jnet  the  dlMcnce  neosaeii?  to 
Ji  thaentreorihe  tuvetibntnuybip  tooneilde. 
(itplHf  a  Ltnt.    An  ircher  keepi  ■  mie  when  tit  trraw 

kick  wbeo  III  ncoll  ]>  JUTlBg  ud 
'bis  iDolt  li  ccmBKHi  to  hArd -wood 

the  enbii  to  the  oen- 


___^...,  a  1A»I 
_n  In  the  Tertlal 

Kitic    A  bow  It 
ppliAil  to  lbs  left  buid.    Tbis  1 
bowl  of  fell  klndA,  end  to  laiproi 

LneA,  the  horlnuitel  dINui 
tre  of  tb«  Uzgtv 

lAntbt,  tho  pert  oT  >  bov  ■bore  ind  below  the 
the  nvpw  end  lower  limbe. 

Kart,  mj  point  or  otilect  ibot  tL 


JToMV,  the  lo< 


the  lo««r  loop  of  the  bow  ilifng. 


Oftr-^aiul,  ahoMtiic  vltb  the  elm  orer 
J>a(r.  Three  urowe  era  termed  *  pelr. 
Pimcaat,  or  Spoim,  tbu  wt  ofCbe  turefi  bee  oolelde  of 


Siff  Boie,*  bow  meda  of  ■  alnilii  pti 

pleoea  Maed  andwlM  br  (rattlnfr. 

Si'V', »  arrow  lackliis  onl;  ih*  bai 

S*^ftmeiil,  the  lenitb  of  moo  on  t 

tbafeatben.  Tbui.irthehaEhenafu 

^1^  or  aial.  u  vrow-^ot. 
fHnklivl,      ■  ■  ■   ■        '    -  ...--- 


■Inki  a  bow  by  euUlnir  it  down 


nb,  a  lit  pleoe  of  Je 


aea  itnnfth.   A  bowjrar 

flldca  nnder  the  fxau. 
when  It  doee  not  sink. 


Tarvit,  a  dronlar  milk  raadtof  itnw  andtknd  wllh  oan- 

Target  Card,  a  oanl  eolanid  Uka  lb*  target,  tiMd  Ibr  tsar- 

Tbrgti  ncta,  a  ticket  intlUlD(  the  boldir  to  eotopoto  U 

Undtr-brnttd,    Uainc  too  Hgbl  *  bow,  ra  ardiar  b  under- 

WMykt.  Tb*  waMt  of  ■  bow  la  tbe  power  In  ponndi  T»- 
^nlred  to  dimw  It  the  proper  dlitanoe  for  ehootlnff.  Ilia 
wolght  of  *B  utowia  axpFtiaed  In  KngUih  allrer  ibllUnfi  and 

WAIppl<iy,  iha  wtappln(  of  a  etrlnc  at  the  Booking-  point. 
Widi.  AnarrowlawldewhenltlllMODellheraldeaf  the 


— Thecatalognaof  orcherybookfliBl&rge;  but, 
for  alt  praoticalparpoaos,  the  following  list  will 
be  foQDd  to  afford  most  complete  historical, 
practical,   and  Mieiitific  iiiformatioD :    "  The 

Book  of  Eiog  Modus  "  (ahoat  the  bet^nninK  ot 
the  14th  century};  "■Toiophilaa,"  by  Roger 
Aacham  (1545);  "The  British  Bowman,"  by 
Thomaa  Hastings;  Roberta's  "Treatise  on 
Archery ; "  "  Archery,  its  Theory  and  Prao- 
tice,"  by  H.  A.  Ford  (1859);  "The  Witchery 
of  Archery,  a  Complete  Manoal  of  Hunting 
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and  Target-ihootiog  with  the  Long-Bov,"  by 
Maurice  Thompson  (1878;  2d  ed.,  18T9); 
"  How  to  train  in  Archery,  a  Study  of  tb« 
York  Bound,"  by  Maurice  and  W.  H.  niomp- 
son  (leTtt);  "The  Archers'  Register"  (Eng- 
liab  annual),  by  James  Sharpe ;  lecture  of  Sir  J. 
W.  F,  Herachel  (1886) ;  "  Acooonto  of  the  Roy- 
ul  Tozophilite  Seasons  "  (annual),  for  the  years 
18T0-'75,  '76,  '77,  by  William  Butt,  Hon.  Sea 
R.  T.  8. ;  "  The  Book  of  Archery."  by  G.  A. 
Hansard  (1811).  This  last  mentioned  book, 
although  quite  worthleas  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  target  archer,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  historical,  antiqnarian,  and  stAtisti* 
cal  information  relative  to  archery  prior  to  its 
revival  in  1844. 

AKCnC  DIBCOTQtT.  Of  the  recent  «zpedl- 
tions  toward  the  north  pole,  one  from  which 
maoh  was  expected  was  that  of  Capt  (now 
Sir  George  S.)  Nares,  sent  out  by  the  British 
government  in  1875.  It  consisted  of  two  Tea- 
sels— the  Alert,  a  steam  sloop  of  war  of  TCI 
tons,  commanded  by  Commander  A.  H.  Hark- 
ham,  and  the  DiscoTeiy,  a  wbaling  steamer  of 
679  tons,  under  Capt.  II.  F.  Stephenson — each 
carrying  about  sixty  men.  Capt.  Kares  had 
been  a  mate  on  board  the  famous  Resolute  in 
I863-'4,  and  commanded  the  Challenger  In 
1872''4.  The  design  was  that  the  Discovery 
shoald  winter  in  Smith  sound,  and  serve  as 
a  relief  ship  to  which  retreat  might  be  made  in 
case  of  necessity ;  wliile  the  Alert  should  posh 
on  as  far  as  posuble,  and  attempt  by  means  of 
sledges  to  send  ont  parties  to  the  pole  itself. 
The  expedition  sailed  on  May  29,  1875,  from 
Portsmouth,  and  on  Julj  29  left  Cape  Foulkc, 
at  the  entrance  of  Smith  sound.  Tne  ice  was 
met  olf  Cape  Sabine,  and  the  vessels  experienced 
very  great  difficulty  in  making  any  prt^esi 
through  it.  The  Dlacovery  was  left  at  the  north 
side  of  Lady  Franklin  bay  on  Aug.  20.  The 
Alert  entered  Robeson  chcnnel  (Morton's  open 
polar  sea),  and  snooeeded  in  penetrating  7fl  miles 
farther,  to  lat.  82°  27',  where  in  the  middle  of 
September  Capt.  Nares  became  convinced  that 
he  must  winter.  He  at  the  same  time  made  up 
his  mind  that  Prerident  Land,  which  the  Po- 
laris company  tbooght  had  been  discovered  to 
the  northward,  did  not  exist.  In  the  spring 
sledging  parties  were  sent  out,  one  of  which, 
under  Commander  Markham,  after  an  exceeding- 
ly laborious  journey  over  the  floes,  reached  SS° 
20'  26",  70  miles  further  than  Cant.  Hall  went, 
and  the  hlfthest  latitude  ever  troti  by  man,  but 
still  460  miles  from  the  pole.  This  party  con- 
sumed 70  days  in  its  journey,  being  able  to  trav- 
el at  times  only  a  mile  a  day  over  the  rugged 
ice.  Other  sledging  parties  opened  commu- 
nications with  the  Discovery,  and  traced  the 
American  shore  220  miles  west,  and  the  Green- 
land shore  to  a  long  distance  east,  without  dis- 
covering any  land  northward.  From  the  spot 
where  the  Alert  wintered  the  son  was  not  vis- 
ible (or  142  days.  The  cold  was  severest  about 
March  4,  when  the  thermometer  mnrked  74° 
F.  below  lero,  the  loweatreoord  of  which  ther« 
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ts  aD7  ADthentio  aocoant.  For  a  fortnight  tlie 
morcurj  was  below  —69°.  Bein^^  convinced 
tbat  he  would  not  b«  enabled  to  extend  bia  ei- 
ploiutions  more  Uian  abont  60  miles  b^  remain- 
ing another  seaaon,  and  his  men  having  gnffered 
severely  from  scurvy  while  on  Bledpng  parties 
(ronr  Uvea  vere  lost  altogether,  three  from 
Bcnrvj  and  one  from  amputation  follotring  frost- 
bite), Capt,  Nares  determined  to  return,  ocd 
encceedea  in  getting  ont  of  his  moorings  on 
July  81,  1878.  A  party  from  the  Discovery 
had  meanvhile  erected  at  the  foot  of  Oapt. 
Hall's  grave  a  braas  tablet  which  had  been 
broaght  ont  from  England.  On  Oct.  4  the  two 
ahipe  reerossed  the  Arctic  circle,  and  on  Oct.  S7 
the  Alert  reached  Valentia,  Ireland,  and  Capt 
Narei  annonnced  to  the  Admiralty  that  tne 
impracticahility  of  reaching  the  north  pole  had 
been  proved. — In  July,  1876,  Oapt.  (now  Sir 
Allen)  Yonn<i,  who  was  a  rolnnteer  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Leopold  MoOlintock  in  1869, 
which  definitely  settled  the  question  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  fate,  sailed  on  a  private  ezpa- 
ditinn,  Utted  out  partir  at  his  own  expense  and 
partly  at  that  of  Lady  Franklin.  His  vessel 
was  the  Pandora,  a  bark-rigged  steam  jacht 
of  420  tons,  purchased  of  the  government,  by 
which  it  bad  been  bnilt  In  1631  for  a  naval  de- 

Sateh  boat.  His  object  was,  if  posaible,  to  go 
rough  the  northwest  passage  by  the  route 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  took,  and  incidentally 
to  recover  the  records  which  Sir  John,  it  is 
believed,  must  have  deposited  in  the  vicinity 
of  King  William  Land.  Oapt.  Tonng  snoceed- 
ed  in  getting  within  20  miles  of  King  William 
Land,  but  at  that  point  fonnd  the  ioe  impene- 
trable, and  returned  the  same  season,  arriving 
in  England  in  October.  The  next  year  he  bad 
intended  to  renew  the  efibrt,  hnt  was  sent 
out  in  the  Pandora  by  the  British  government 
with  supplies  for  the  Alert  and  Discovery. 
These,  as  it  happened,  were  never  received, 
being  deposited  at  Littleton  island,  the  former 
camping  place  of  Capt.  Bnddington,  at  which 
place  Capt.  Nsres  did  not  call.  The  Pandora 
was  afterward  sold  to  Mr.  James  Oordon  Ben- 
nett of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  who  changed 
her  name  to  the  Jeannette  and  sent  her  ont 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  way  of  Behring 
strait  She  aatled  under  American  colors  n-om 
San  Francisco  on  Jnly  8,  1879,  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Lieut.  George  W.  I)e  Long  and 
Lieut  OhnrlesW.  Chipp,  who  had  considerable 
arctic  experience  on  board  the  Juniata  in  187S, 
when  she  went  in  search  of  Cnpt.  Bnddington's 
portion  of  the  Polaris  people.  In  connection 
with  that  search  these  officers  made  a  long 
boat  voyage.  The  Jeannetto's  whole  company 
consisted  of  81  persons.  Their  ronte  may  be 
said  to  have  been  hitherto  nntried,  as  far  as 
purely  exploring  expeditions  are  concerned, 
though  the  only  ship's  companythat  overpassed 
through  the  northwest  passage  entered  the 
arctic  regions  by  Behring  strait.  It  must  he 
remembered,  however,  that  Capt.  HcClnre's 


people  were  obliged  to  abandon  thrir  vessel, 
and  accomplished  a  part  of  their  jonmey  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  on  foot  The  Jean- 
nette  passed  into  the  Arctic  ocean  Ang.  29, 
1879,  entered  the  ice  within  waht  of  Wrangel 
island,  was  caught  in  the  pack,  and  drifted 
northward.  On  May  16,  1881,  land  was  dia- 
'  covered  westward,  and  named  Jeannette  island. 
'.  May  24  another  island  was  discovered,  and 
'  named  Henrietta.  Here  a  landing  was  mode, 
'  and  the  island  was  found  to  be  barren  and 
rocky.  Onillemots  and  murres  were  seen  in 
great  nnmbers,  and  there  was  a  little  vegeta- 
tion, mainly  lichens  and  mosses.  On  the  Qth 
of  June  the  ice  opened,  but  on  the  13th  it  closed 
again  and  crushed  the  vessel.  The  boats  and 
most  of  the  stores  were  saved.  The  crew  then 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  over  600 
m.  distant,  by  way  of  the  New  Siberian  isl- 
ands. The  party  bad  5  sleds  packed  with 
proviuono,  and  S  boats  mounted  on  rnnnera, 
altogether  weighing  nearly  8  tuna.  The  ef- 
fective force  was  now  SS  men,  and  as  all  were 
required  to  move  each  sled,  the  rate  of  prog- 
reaa  was  but  1  m.  a  day.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  it  was  fonnd  that  the  drift  of  the  ice 
toward  the  northwest  bad  bees  more  rapid 
than  their  progress  southward,  so  that  they 
had  in  reality  lost  27  m.  On  the  12tb  of  July 
they  discovered  a  new  island,  which  they 
reached  on  the  27th  and  named  Bennett  isl- 
and. On  its  eastern  ride  were  grassy  val- 
leys, and  old  deer-boms  were  fonnd,  together 
with  some  lienite  and  specimens  of  opal  and 
amethyst  The  cliffs  were  inhabited  by  mill- 
ions of  birds.  Here  the  party  remained  a 
week,  after  which  they  continned  their  jour- 
ney, leaving  behind  ml  the  sleds  except  the 
boat-sleds.  Their  rate  of  progress  was  some- 
times 10  m.  a  day.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber the  three  boats  were  separated  by  a  gale. 
The  fin>t,  commanded  by  Capt.  D<a  Long, 
landed  (as  was  afterward  ascertained)  at  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  second, 
commanded  by  Uent  Ohipp,  has  never  since 
been  heard  from.  The  third,  commanded  by 
Engineer  Melville,  becanse  of  Lient.  Danenhow- 
er's  disability  fl'om  ophthalmia,  r«ached  one 
of  the  eastern  months  of  tbe  Lena  on  SepL 
17.  This  party,  ooDsisting  of  11  men,  sailed 
np  the  Lena,  found  8  native  fishermen,  and 
sent  despatches  to  the  station  at  Bnlnn,  farther 
np  the  river.  Meanwhile,  Banenhower  vainly 
searched  the  delta  for  the  orews  of  the  other 
two  boats.  Two  men  of  Be  Long's  party,  who 
bad  been  fent  ont  in  searofa  of  assistance,  were 
found  by  the  messengers  sent  to  Bulun  ;  and 
while  Danenhower  and  most  of  his  party  made 
their  way  homeward  by  way  of  Yakntsk,  Mel- 
ville and  two  men  remained  behind  to  continue 
tbe  search.  They  tonnd'the  bats  in  wliich  Db 
Long  had  stayed,  and  some  of  his  records, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  natives;  but  they 
lost  the  track,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
search  for  the  season.  De  Long's  party  had 
left  their  boat  iathe  shoals,  wad^  ashore  with 
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what  they  could  canr,  and  with  bnt  toar  days' 
rations  aeC  out  for  tlie  south.  On  the  9th  of 
October  the  two  men  were  sent  out  for  asuat- 
aoce ;  they  fell  in  with  Dstiree  who  took  care 
of  them  hut  were  uowilling  to  go  tji  the  relief 
ot  the  rest  of  the  party.  MelviUe  renewed  his 
search  in  the  spring,  and  found  the  bodies  of  De 
Long  and  his  companions.  They  had  shot  some 
reindeer  and  other  game,  had  eaten  their  boots 
and  akin  clothing,  and  lingered  till  the  80th  of 
October,  when  the  la^of  them  (De  Long,  Dr. 
Ambler,  and  a  Chinaman)  died.  The  captain 
had  kept  a  journal  till  the  last  day. — Oapt.  H. 
W.  Howgate,  of  the  United  States  army,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  establishing  a  colony  of  60 


peraoDson  the  shore  of  Lady  Franklin  bay,  near 
a  seam  of  coal  fonnd  by  the  crew  of  the  UUoov- 
ery.  This  colon;  waB  to  be  provisioned  for 
throe  years  and  furnished  with  all  modern  ap- 
pliances for  resisting  the  cold  and  overcoming 
the  obstacles  in  the  pathway  to  the  pole ;  and 
all  means  of  retreat,  except  at  stated  periods, 
were  to  be  cut  off.  A  subsidiary  basis  of  oper- 
ations was  to  be  established,  if  possible,  at  Cape 
Union,  abont  SO  in.  farther  N.,  between  lat. 
82°  and  8S°,  and  these  two  points  were  to  be 
connected  by  telegraph,  Capt.  Uowgate  argaed 
that  the  colonists  could  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  the  eignol  servioe  officers  stationed  on  the 
Bummits  of  Pike's  Peak  and  Mt.  Washington, 


would  soon  become  acclimated,  and  would 
eventaaUy  succeed  in  accomplisliing  the  long- 
songht  object  of  reaching  the  poie.  For  the 
parpose  of  getting  things  in  readiness  for  sneh 
a  colony,  the  little  schooner  Florence,  under 
Capt.  Tyson,  of  ice-floe  fame,  was  sent  north 
in  AngnsI,  1877,  to  collect  furs,  sledges,  &c, 
]t  was  intended  that  the  colony  shoold  go  out 
under  Capt.  Howgato  in  the  snmmer  of  1B78  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  persuade  ooDgiesa  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  scheme  fell  through.  The  Florence  passed 
the  winter  in  Cumberland  gulf,  collected  the 
desired  supi^ies,  stored  them  at  the  Danish  set- 
tlement of  Disco,  and  retarned  in  the  autnmn 
of  1878.  During  her  stay  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, some  scientiSc  work  was  accomplished 
by  0.  T.  Sherman  and  L.  Kumlein,  respectiTely 
the  meteorolo^st  and  naturalist  of  the  party. 
— The  northeast  passage  has  actnall;  been  ac- 


complished by  Adolf  Erie  Nordenskjdld,  a 
native  of  Helsingfors,  Sweden,  who  has  added 
more  to  the  worid's  stock  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Arctic  regions  than  any  man  of 
the  present,  and  perhaps  of  all  time,  lie  was 
origmatlyprofessorof  mineralogy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Stockholm,  bnt  has  taken  part  in  a 
large  number  of  exploring  expeditions,  during 
which  he  visited  Bpitzbergen  and  proceeded 
farther  into  the  interior  of  Greenland  than 
any  previous  traveller.  In  1875,  under  the 
patronage  of  Oscar  Dickson,  a  merchant  of 
Gothenburg,  he  traversed  the  sea  of  Eara, 
and  ascended  the  Yenisei,  thus  opening  a  com- 
mercial highway  from  central  Siberia  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  way  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
next  year  be  carried  a  cargo  of  goods  in  a 
steamer  from  TromsO,  Norway,  to  the  Yenisei, 
disposed  of  them,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  ot 
Siberian  products.    Convinced  that  it  was  poft- 
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mble  to  proceed  even  f&rtber  aloog  the  Siberi- 
an ooaat,  and  perhaps  eves  to  reach  Behring 
strait,  OD  the  gronad  that  the  three  great  riv- 
era  of  Siberin — the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena — 
mu«t  thaw  oat  the  ice  on  the  const  bj  the 
great  Tolnme  of  &eBh  water  which  the;  pour 
into  the  ArcUc  sea,  he  eecored  the  sending  oot 
of  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  Dick- 
son furnished  £12,000  of  the  £20,000  required  ; 
and  Alexander  Sibiarakofi^  a  Siberian  capital- 
ist, the  Swedish  government,  and  King  Uscar 
of  Sweden  made  np  the  remainder.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  eipedition  were  repreaento- 
tivea  of  the  Danish,  Rnssian,  and  Italian  na- 
vies. Prof.  NordensIqiJld'a  vessel,  the  Vega, 
sailed  from  Gothenharg  on  Jul;  4, 187S,  and 
at  TromsS  waa  joined  by  her  companion,  the 
Lena.  The;  passed  through  the  Tugor  atrait, 
8.  of  Nova  Zambia,  on  Ang.  1,  and  found 
the  dreaded  Kara  sea,  known  aa  "  the  ice  cel- 
lar of  the  north  pole,"  clear  of  ice.  A  atop 
of  three  days  was  made  at  Port  Dickaoo,  at 
the  month  of  the  Yenisei,  and  the  untried 
part  of  the  vojage  then  began.  Uuch  ice  was 
met,  bat  on  Aug.  IB  the  dreaded  North  cape, 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Asia,  was 
reached  and  saluted  witu  a  cannonade  and 
&  display  of  colora.  The  month  of  (he  Lena 
was  reached  on  Ang.  26,  when  the  two  ships 
parted  company,  the  Lena  ascending  the  river 
to  Yakutsk,  her  destination,  with  the  mails. 
The  Vega  proceeded,  amid  constantly  increas- 
ing diffioaltiea,  antjl  Sept.  28,  when  she  be- 
came beset,  and  passed  the  winter  in  lat.  BT°  7' 
and  Ion.  178°  24'  W.,  near  a  Tchuktchi  settle- 
ment. Game  was  abundant,  and  the  ship's 
company  was  plentifhlly  provided  by  the  na- 
tives. The  cold  dnring  the  winter  months 
waa  intense.  After  an  imprisonment  of  SM 
days,  the  Vega  was  released  on  July  18,  1S79, 
and  passed  East  cape  into  Beliring  atrait  on 
the  20th.  After  sgme  further  exploration  of 
the  Asiatic  and  American  ooaate,  tne  Yefia  ar- 
rived at  Yokohama  on  Sept  2.  Not  a  life  had 
been  lost  on  the  expedition,  and  the  ship  was 
in  cicellent  condition.  Prof.  Nordenakjold 
pronoonced  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Asia 
oy  the  Arctio  ocean  ceriiain  and  safe  with  very 
little  more  esperieDco  of  navigation  in  the 
northern  seas.  The  Vega  sabsequenlly  re- 
turned to  Sweden  by  the  Suez  canal  and  Medi- 
terranean,— In  1872,  and  egain  in  1877,  Thom- 
as F.  Barry,  mate  of  an  American  whaler, 
while  at  Whale  point  in  Hudson  bay,  was 
given  some  apoons  bearing  Sir  John  Franldin's 
crest,  by  a  party  of.  Kechelli  Eskimos,  who' 
iniimated  that  there  was  a  cairn  containing 
otberFranklin  relics,  including  hooks, '700  miles 
off  in  their  country,  which  was  preanmably 
the  £.  coast  of  Boothia.  Two  old  Eskimos 
even  professed  to  have  seen  in  their  youth 
some  of  the  members  of  the  ill-fated  erewa  of 
Ilie  Erebna  and  Terror.  Upon  this  infomia- 
lion  a  search  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lieut.  Frederick  Seliwatka,  o(  the  United  States 
cavalry,  sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1878, 
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in  the  whaling  schooner  Eotben,  Out,  Bnr;, 
The  search  party  made  their  way  &  sledges 
from  Chesterfield  inlet,  na  Hudson  bar,  to 
King  William  land.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Innits,  and  had  inured  themselves,  for  their 
two  years'  stay  in  the  extreme  N.,  more  thor- 
oughly to  the  life  and  habita  of  the  Estdmoa 
than  any  preceding  expedition.  They  traversed 
8,260m.,thejoQmBylaBting  from  April  1,1879, 
to  March  4, 1880.  Several  corrections  in  the 
mapa  were  made,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  determination  of  the  coarse  of  Back 
river,  which  runs  northward  instead  of  north- 
eastward, and  that  of  the  coast-lines  of  Adelaide 
peninsula  and  King  William  land,  and  of  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson  bay,  which  is  set  down 
on  the  maps  2,"  too  far  to  the  W.  They  dis- 
covered on  the  shore  of  King  William- land  the 
graves  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  crews  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  among  them  that  of 
LieuL  Irving,  third  officer  of  the  Terror.  Frag- 
ments of  boats  and  other  relics  were  found,  and 
reininiacencea  of  tlie  Franklin  party  and  of  the 
cairns,  which  were  broken  open  by  the  Eski- 
mos, were  learned  from  the  natives ;  and  also 
the  fact  that  all  the  documentary  records  bad 
been  heedlessly  destroyed,  except  the  memo- 
rial of  CapL  Crozier,  which  waa  found  by  the 
SIcClintock  eipedition  in  1860.  From  the  evi- 
dence added  by  the  Schwatka  eipedition  to 
that  previously  obtained,  the  story  of  the  re- 
treat and  sufferings  of  the  Franklin  expedition 
is  ascertained  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Under  Capt.  Crozier  they  hewn  their  march 
down  the  W.  coast  of  King  William  land  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1848.  Their  coarse  was  di- 
rected to  Back  river.  The  crews  were  mnch 
weakened  by  scnrvy,  and  lumbered  with  boats 
ond  stores.  Hunger  added  its  ravages  to  those 
of  disease,  and  their  route  is  traced  by  the 
graves  of  their  dead,  which  they  marked  with 
heaps  of  atones  as  long  as  thej  hod  strength. 
They  were  anccored  for  a  time  by  Eskimos, 
hut  were  deserted  at  Wasliington  bay.  A  de- 
tachment, headed  probably  by  Irving,  attempt- 
ed to  retnm  to  the  ships  which  were  abandoned 
in  the  ice,  either  to  bring  stores  or  to  take  their 
chancea  for  safety  on  board.  One  of  the  ves- 
sels floated  to  the  shore  of  Adelude  peninsula, 
and  sank  the  following  summer.  The  main 
party  pursued  their  journey  southward  until 
they  reached  Simpson  strait,  too  late  to  oroaa 
on  the  Ice.  A  part  of  them  attempted  to  cross 
in  a  boat,  but  were  driven  back  and  cost  ashore 
near  PfeiTor  river.  The  last  surrivors  croased 
in  the  following  winter,  but  only  to  perish  at 
the  place  called  Starvation  core. 

IRIZOlfl,  a  territory  of  the  United  Statea, 
bonnded  N.  by  Utah,  E.  by  New  Mexico,  8. 
by  Meiico,  and  W.  by  California  and  Nei-ada; 
area,  I]2,e20  sq.  m.;  capita!,  Prescott.  The 
pop.  in  1860  was  6,482;  in  1870,  9,6B8;  in 
1880,  40,440,  of  whom  24,391  were  native  and 
16,049  foreign  born,  1,630  were  Chinese,  and 
3,493  civilized  Indiana.  The  population  by 
counties  in  1880  was  as  follows: 
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In  1881  the  following  counties  wer«  created : 
Oochise,  witlt  count;  seat  ai  Tombstone,  from 
Pima;  Gila,  from  Marioopa  and  iiaBl;  and 
Greham,  from.  Apaohe  and  Pima.  Tacson, 
the  former  capital,  had  a  pop,  in  1880  of 
7,007.  The  receipts  into  the  territorial  treaB' 
nry  daring  tba  jears  1881  and  1882  were  as 
follows :  Gouerai  fond,  |T4,S7e.85;  school  fund, 
$28,889.39;  territorial  prison  sinking  funds, 
$49,229.01 :  total,  tlltt,6g2.18 ;  disbursements, 
tU3,945.17;  balance  in  treasnrj  Jan.  1,  ISSB, 
(36,747.01.  The  territorial  indebtedness 
amounts  to  (297,681.80,  riz.:  oatstanding  war- 
rants, $162,831.80;  part  doe  interest  (esti- 
mated), $25,000;  outstanding  bonds,  $110,000. 
The  expenses  and  the  indebtedness  have  in- 
oreased  largely  daring  the  past  two  years.  The 
le«sletare,  in  March,  1888,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  and  sale  of  not  exceeding 
$260,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  territory,  bearing 
interest  at  7  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  of  whicli 
are  to  be  need  in  the  payment  of  outstanding 
warrants  and  for  other  purposes.  The  chief 
featorea  of  the  recent  hisCorj  of  Arizona  iiave 
been  the  couipletion  of  tlie  Southern  PaoiSo 
riulroad  through  the  territorf,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  mining.  According  to  the  census  of 
1880,  the  value  of  farms  was  $1,127,940 ;  bosh- 
els  of  barley  raised,  239,0S1 ;  Indian  corn, 
84,748;  wheat,  136,427;  Irish  potatoes,  28,- 
249 ;  wool,  818,698  pounds ;  valne  of  live  stock, 
$1,167,989 ;  number  of  horses,  0,798 ;  cattle, 
44,983;  sheep,  76,624;  estimated  value  of  all 
farm  productions,  $814,827;  value  of  manu- 
factures, t!<18.86G;  silver  mined,  $2,325,825; 
gold  mined,  $211,985.  The  following  table 
gives  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  territory 
at  the  beginning  of  1832 : 


Boultmn  Pulflo  . . 


The  Atlantic  and  PaeiRo  railroad,  In  course  of 
construction,  follows  the  85th  parallel  ronte 
across  the  Colorado  plateau  region,  with  a 
branch  ranniog  N.  W.  to  Ban  Francisco.  At 
Yuma  the  railroad  connects  with  a  line  of 
packets  carrying  freight  up  and  down  the 
Colorado  river,  sometimes  as  far  as  Caliville  in 
Utah,  bnt  in  general  no  higher  than  Fort  Mo- 
have. The  mining  camps  and  settlements  of 
Yuma  CO,,  nortii  of  the  Gila,  and  of  Mohave 
CO.  entirely,  as  well  as  portions  of  Yavapai 
are  supplied  with  a  means  of  transportal 
by  the  river  ronte.  A  daily  stage  line  r 
from  Yama  N.  £.  to  Wiokenburg,  where  it 
connects  with  the  daily  stage  from  Maricopa, 
an  important  railroad  station  on  the  Sonthera 
Pacific.    Preacott,  the  territorial  capital,  aod 
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the  county  seat  of  Yavapai  co.,  has  daily  and 
less  frequent  stage  and  mail  communicalioii 
E.  to  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  N. 
W.,  passing  Mineral  Park,  Cerbat,  Yirgiaia, 
and  Signal,  to  Fort  Hobave  on  the  Colorado 
river.  From  Maricopa  the  stage  ronte  passes 
throngh  Phcenii  and  Wickenbarg,  end  within 
a  short  distance  of  important  mining  districts. 
From  Wiokenbnrg  it  passes  across  the  Antelofte 
range,  and  opens  up  several  small  mining  camps 
and  sub-alpine  valleys  well  adapted  for  farm- 
ing. The  Salt  river  valley,  the  chief  centre  for 
wheat-farming,  has  Increased  in  prosperity 
and  population. — Mining  is  the  chief  industry 
of  northern  Arizona,  The  principal  districts 
are  centred  around  Prescott,  and  farther  to 
the  N.  W,  at  Mineral  Park,  Cerbat,  Wallapai, 
and  Signal.  Eastern  capital  is  Snding  its  way 
there,  and  the  reduction  facilities  are  being 
largely  increased.  A  route  has  been  laid  out, 
and  work  begun  under  the  stimulus  of  a  legis- 
lative subsidy  of  $250,000,  for  a  road  from 
Maricopa  N,  to  Prescott  and  Mineral  Park. 
The  laiger  portion  of  mora  recent  activity  and 
development  has  centred  in  the  central  and 
southeastern  portions  of  Pima  co.  Tucson  has 
more  than  doubled  its  population  since  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  crossed  the  Colorado 
river  in  1877.  Mohave  co.  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  contintions  American  mining,  Cali- 
fornia having  supplied  the  hardy  adventurers, 
who,  since  1858,  have  never  ceased  to  struggle 
to  develop  the  mines  of  northern  Arizona. 
Pima  CO.,  however,  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
moat  notable  efforts,  both  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can. In  the  Santa  Rita,  Atascosa,  Patagonia, 
Baboquivira,  and  Ore  Blanco  ranges  are  to  be 
found  abundant  proofs  of  the  long-continued 
thoQgh  not  deep  mining  pursued  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Tucson, 
which  was  a  Spanish  presidio  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  for  which  a  much  older  claim  is 
made,  marks  the  northern  limit  of  Spanish  oc- 
cnpation  and  Catholic  zeal  and  eettlemeut  in 
this  territory.  Soath  of  Tucson  are  found  the 
mined  pueblo  of  Tubac  and  the  ruinsof  several 
missions.  At  the  beginning  of  1880  the  whole 
of  this  oonnty  was  teeming  with  activity.  Tuc- 
son claims  8,000  inhabitants,  one  half  at  least 
being  American,  the  remainder  of  Mexican 
origin.  It  has  two  deuly  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers, oue  being  printed  in  Spanish.  There 
are  two  banks,  two  hotels,  a  large  number  of 
stores,  and  six  stage  lines  and  routes.  The 
chief  mining  districts  are  the  Tombstone,  70 
m.  E. ;  the  Dragoon,  18  m.  N.  and  E.  of  the 
last  named ;  the  Dos  Cabezas,  still  farther  E. 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Apache  pass;  the 
Patagonia,  Belmont,  Washington,  Huaohnca, 
Mnle  Mouut^ns,  San  Joe£,  Arivoca,  Oro  Blanco, 
Baboquivira,  San  Xavier,  Aztec,  and  Tyn- 
dall,  all  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Tucson.  The 
largest  production  is  from  the  Tombstone  dis- 
trict.^Five  daily  papers  are  published  in  the 
territory. — The  sonthwestem  portion  of  the 
territory  is  known  to  American  history  as  the 
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Gadsden  purchase,  to  Spanish  tatd  Mexican 
aDDiila  as  tlie  Priraera  Alto,  and  to  the  Indians 
and  other  reaidenta  aa  tbe  Papagueria.  It  is 
an  extended  plateau,  broken  h;  a  few  parallel 
ranges  of  volcanio  mountaiiis,  having  a  nearlj 
uniform  position  of  N.  W.  by  8.  E.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  tbia  arid  quatemarj  plateau 
was  long  inhabited  by  the  Papago  Indiana, 
who  are  now  gatbcred  on  a  reserration  8 
m.  directly  S.  of  Tucson.  These  Papagos 
were  found  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  (Do- 
minicans and  Jesuits,  from  1640  down  to 
1780)  living  in  villages  and  painfully  cultivat- 
ing tbeir  small  parcels  of  corn,  by  bringing 
water  often  a  long  distance  and  pouring  it  by 
measure  into  little  hollows  formed  in  the  hot 
soil  at  the  root  of  the  plant.  The  Papagos  are 
a  branch  of  the  Pima  Indians,  who  still  live  on 
pad  cultivate  the  land  npon  the  Gila  river. 
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where  thej  were  fonnd  by  Padre  Marco  de 
Niza,  the  priest  upon  whose  report  Coronado 
was  Bubsequently  sent  by  Cortez's  successor, 
the  ricerof  Mcndez,  to  capture,  in  1640,  the 
seven  famona  but  somewhat  mythical  cities  of 
Cibola.  The  conversion  to  Christianity  of  tie 
Papagos  was  the  first  substantial  victory  won 
by  the  Spaniards.  They  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  this  day,  and  their  simple,  indnstriou^, 
chaste  lives  and  habits  are  a  testimonial  not  to 
be  disregarded.  For  SOO  years  the  courage 
of  the  Papagos  and  Plraas  has  been  exercised 
against  the  Apaches,  and  it  la  due  to  tliein 
that  this  territory  waa  not  long  since  depopu- 
lated.—The  population  of  Tucson  in  1880  was 
7,0QT.  See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  III. 
iEKlNSAS.  The  federal  censns  of  1880 
shows  the  popalation  of  this  state  by  coun- 
ties to  be  aa  follows : 
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Of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  upward,  1G8,- 
229,  or  28-8  per  cent,  were  unahle  to  read, 
and  203,015,  or  88  per  cent,  were  unable  to 

write,  of  whom  97,000,  or  25-6  per  cent^,  of 
that  class  were  native  whites,  and  108,473,  or 
7B  per  cent.,  of  that  class  were  colored.  There 
were  188,150  while  and  4fi,827  colored  males 
21  years  of  age  and  over.  The  yield  of  cotton, 
according  to  the  census,  was  008.250  bales  :  of 
corn,  24,156,417  bushels;  of  oats,  2,219,823; 
of  wheat,  1,269,780.  There  were  on  farms 
148,333  horses,  f  7,082  mules  and  asses,  2S,444 
working  oxen,  249,407  milch-cows,  488,892 
otber  cattle,  248,757    aheep,  and    1,665,099 


Bwine.  The  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
hsbmenta  was  1,202,  having  a  capital  of 
{2,963,180,  employing  4,656  hands;  value  of 
materials  used,  $4,882,080 ;  value  of  prodnets, 
$6,756,169.  The  completed  railroads  within 
the  state  included  1,2H2  m.  of  standard  gauge, 
and  610  m.  of  narrow  gauge.— In  March,  1882, 
a  bill  was  filed  in  the  United  Stales  ciicait 
court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  in 
the  suit  of  William  H,  Tompkins  (of  Sa* 
York)  against  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
railroad  company,  which  raises  the  question 
of  the  linbility  of  the  railroad  companies  for 
the  "railroad  aid  bonds"  issued  to  them  by 
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the  state.    The  ooraplunt  taay  be  sainmariEed 

aa follows:  1,  That  the  bonds  wore  Issued  by 
tlie  state  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  roads  were  to  pay  them.  2.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  road  has  changed  its  name, 
the  liability  still  exists.  8.  That,  although  the 
Bopreme  oourt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  has 
declared  the  act  under  which  the  bonds  were 
issaed  nnooustitntional,  yet  the  roada  received 
the  bontlj,  sold,  endorsed,  and  received  the 
money  for  them  —  they  became  commercial 
paper,  and  therefore  the  roads  are  responsible 
lor  their  payment.  —  The  railroad  company 
entered  a  general  demurrer  to  the  bill,  alleging 


nient  of  the  state  aid  bonds,  becaase  they  are 
purchasers  without  notice ;  and  that  the  act  of 
1888  is  void,  nnder  which  the  bonds  were  is- 
sned.— A  new  insane  aajlnm,  near  Littie  Bock, 
was  completed  in  1861 ;  and  ii  " 
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See  map  at  begiDning  of  U^s 


iUCmONC,  Jrt%  an  American  soldier,  boni 
in  Fennsylrania  aboat  1730,  died  in  Carlisle, 
March  B,  ITBB.  As  colonel  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia troops  ha  commanded  in  ITGB  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  at  Eittanning.  He 
destroyed  the  village,  and  carried  off  the  stores 
with  which  the  Indians  had  been  sapplied  by 
the  French.  For  this  exploit  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphiagarebimaroteof  thankaand  a  medal. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  in  the 
continental  army  in  March,  ITTfl,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  the  defence  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  in  the  battles  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Uermantown.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
in  lT7S-'80,  and  again  in  lT87-'8. 

IBHT  WORM  (Uveatiui  vnipunefa),  an  insect 
originally  described  by  the  English  entemolo- 
gist  Haworth  in  1810,  from  a  specimen  found 
in  an  English  collection,  as  noetva  vnipuTitta, 
and  sometimes  referred  to  by  later  writers  as 
heliaphiCa  iinipvnela.  The  identification  of 
the  ■'  northern  army  "  of  1770  and  the  "  black 
worm  "of  1817  with  the  species  of  Haworth 
was  first  made  by  Dr.  Fitch  In  1861.  It  ranges 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  bnt  its  more  serious  dep- 
redations occar'within  the  limits  of  wheat  cul- 
tivation, between  lat.  2"!"  and  47°  S.  In  its  per- 
fect state  it  is  a  moth,  belonging  to  a  principal 
family  of  the  lepidoptera  known  as  the  noetui- 
d»,  from  their  habit  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
of  flying  during  the  night.  The  moth  is  of 
medinm  size  (see  fig.  1).  and  is  ouite  inconspic- 
uous in  its  modest  yellowiith  drab  color  and 
rimpte  markings  of  a  curved  line  of  black  dots 
upon  the  veins  near  the  hind  margin  of  the 
front  wings,  a  dusky  streak  ranning  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  line  to  the  tip  of  the  wing, 
a  small  white  spot  at  the  forking  of  the  middle 
vein  of  t]je  wing,  above  this  a  larger  pale  yel- 
lowish spot,  and  a  similar  one  nearer  to  the 
base  of  the  wing.    The  white  spot  gives  to  the 


species  the  name  of  unipuneta.  The  wings  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  quite  oblique  in  the  carve 
of  their  hind  margin.  The  bind  wings  are 
abort,  broad,  thin,  of  a  pale  dusky  shade,  and 

the  margin  Is  slightly  excavated  near  its  middle. 


The  abdomen  is  slender  and  tapering.     Th< 


pillar  from  which  the  moth  is  prodnced  mea- 
sures, when  (uU  grown,  from  an  inch  and  a  hall 
to  two  inches  in  length.  Its  body  is  cylindri- 
cal, somewhat  contracted  at  the  extremities, 
and  has  short  hairs  sprinkled  over  it.  In  color 
it  varies  from  almost  black  to  greeniah  or  olive 
or  dark  gray,  and  is  marked  with  two  lateral 
stripes,  the  lower  one  reddish  and  the  upper 
one  traversed  by  a  yellowish  central  line.  It 
has  IS  legs,  the  10  abdominal  ones  marked  on 
the  outside  by  black.  The  head  is  brownish  and 
reticnlated,  and  bears  some  hairs  longer  than 
those  of  the  body.  The  caterpillar  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  after  Riley.  The  transforma- 
tions of  the  insect,  as  recorded  by  Prof.  C,  V. 
Riley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  ol 
onr  knowledgeof  its  life  history,  are  as  follows: 
During  April  and  May  in  Misaoori  and  Illinoia, 
and  in  June  in  New  York  and  Maasacliusetts, 
about  the  time  of  the  starting  of  vegetation. 


the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  moths  which  have 
sorvived  the  winter.  The  nsual  place  for  their 
deposit  is  in  concealment  between  the  sheath 
and  stalk  of  grasses,  arranged  in  rows  of  from  S 
to  20  \  but  when  the  motiis  are  very  abundant, 
the  e^B  are  placed  openly  upon  the  edges  of 
the  grasses  and  the  marf^ns  of  the  leaves  ot 
clover.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  eggs 
hatch  in  about  ten  days.  The  young  caterpil- 
lars begin  feeding  vigoronsly  almost  as  soon  aa 
they  emerge,  and  increase  rapidly  in  size,  un- 
dergoing five  monltings,  at  intervals  of  irom 
three  to  five  days ;  and  within  a  month  (usually 
from  26  to  80  days)  they  attain  their  growth. 
They  then  enter  the  gronnd  to  a  moderate  depth 
— sometimes  jaat  beneath  the  surface — and. 
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tbrotring  off  tbtir  ontoi  akin,  obauge  to  tha 

papa  state.  The  pupa  is  of  the  ububI  uoctuid 
form,  of  a  nahogan?  color,  about  three  foartba 
of  an  inch  in  lengUi.  In  from  two  to  tbre« 
weeks  this  atage  is  completed,  and  tlic  perrect 
insect,  or  moth,  is  prodnced. — The  natoral  hab- 
itat of  the  army  worm  is  in  low  grass  lands. 
It  also  feeds  readil;  npoa  the  different  grains. 
Dr.  Fitch  represents  it  as  an  excellent  botanist, 
knowing  perfectlj  well  what  plants  belong  to 
the  natural  orders  i^aminta  and  ej/peracea, 
which  they  will  eat  in  preference  to  everjthing 
else;  hut  when  pressed  with  hunger,  and  not 
finding  an?  grass  or  grain,  thej  eat  other  vege- 
tation slightly,  but  evidently  withont  relish. 
The  army  worm  rarely  obtrudes  Itself  apon 
public  attention  nntil  it  is  about  one  third  grown 
and  has  attained  a  length  of  half  an  inch,  at 
which  time,  if  It  occurs  in  large  nambers,  it  has 
entirely  destroyed  the  grass  where  tlie  eggs 
were  deposited,  and  is  compelled  to  migrate  to 
new  feeding  grounds.  In  the  march,  all  move 
in  a  solid  liody  and  in  one  direction,  jnstifying 
the  popular  nnme.  Concealing  themselves  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  tlje  day,  closely  packed  together 
beneath  sticks,  stones,  grasa,  Ac,  they  come 
forth  toward  sunset  to  feed  and  to  continue 
the  devastating  march.  Entering  npon  a  field 
of  tender  grass  or  grain,  they  consume  every 
blade  and  stalk,  even  to  the  roots.  Their  pro- 
gress is  as  marked  as  the  course  of  a  fire  which 
has  swept  over  a  dry  pastnre.  "  They  keep  to- 
gether like  an  army  of  soldiers,  and  nsuallj  ad- 
vance in  a  straight  line,  not  swerving  from 
their  course  to  avoid  hilla,  hollows,  buildings, 
or  any  other  obstacle.  A  stream  of  ruuning 
water  even  does  not  cause  them  to  deflect  from 
the  line  of  march.  Tliey  crowd  into  it,  and 
millions  are  drowned,  their  dead  bodies  clog- 
ging and  damning  up  the  stream  in  places  be- 
low, prodaoing  by  their  decay  a  most  noisome 
and  intolerable  stench."  (Fitch.)  In  extensive 
invasions,  the  front  of  the  army  bos  a  breadth 
of  two  or  three  miles,  advancing  at  s  rate  of 
aiz  miles  a  day.  If  tlie  march  be  intercepted 
by  furrows  in  plongiied  land,  they  soon  fill  them 
iu  solid  mass,  and  even  fill  deep  trenches  dag 
to  arrest  them.  A  writer  narrates  that  in  the 
invasion  of  1770,  in  New  Hampshire,  "they 
went  up  the  sides  of  houses  and  over  them  In 
such  compact  colnmns  that  nothing  of  the 
boards  or  shingles  could  be  seen."  The  march 
continues  for  two  weeks  and  over,  when  it  is 
suddenly  arrest«d  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
hosts,  the  caterpillars  entering  the  earth  for 
their  pupation, — The  earliest  record  of  the  army 
worm  is  that  of  an  invasion  in  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1748.  In  1770  it  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  New  England,  occasioning  serious 
alarm  and  great  peciiniarj  loss;  and  it  again 
appeared  in  most  of  the  eastern  states  and  Kew 
York  in  1790  and  1817.  In  1861  another  in- 
vasion occurred,  extending  over  most  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states,  and  reaching  west- 
ward into  Kansas.  In  1S72  it  infested  portions 
of  the  United  States'  from  New  York  to  Mis- 


Bonri.  The  year  1875  was  another  army-wonn 
year,  when  it  abounded  from  New  Smnswick 
to  Missonri ;  and  in  1680  occurred  another  no- 
table irruption  in  portions  of  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  aoutheastem  connties  of  Sow 
York.  The  above  are  the  principal  army-worm 
invasions  on  record ;  and  the  irregular  periods 
at  which  they  occnr  Jliastrate  the  well  known 
barmleaanesB  of  many  insects  tor  a  term  of  years, 
and  their  sudden  appearance  as  most  serious 
pests,  without  any  satisfactory  explanation. 
Oaref  ul  observation!  and  stndy  of  records  have 
shown  that  wet  summers  succeeding  dry  ones 
are  those  most  favorable  for  these  visitations, 
— As  preventives  to  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
grass  and  other  landa  where  it  has  appeared  in 
nnusnal  numbers  may  be  burned  over  \a  the  au- 
tamn  to  kill  tha  pap»,  which  are  buried  in  tha 
groond  near  the  surface.  Swampy  grass  tracts 
that  have  become  dry  from  unusual  drought 
should  be  examined  during  June  and  bnmed 
over,  if  the  caterpillars  are  found  therein.  When 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  eggs  in  nomber 
have  been  deposited  npon  the  grass  in  the  springy 
the  field  should  at  once  be  ploughed,  to  prevent 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  As  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  cater- 
pillars, deep  trenches  may  be  dug,  in  which  they 
will  accumulate  by  millions  and  may  be  eaul^ 
destroyed.  Furrows  may  also  be  made  by  the 
plough,  throagh  which,  when  the  caterpillars 
have  collected  therein,  brush  may  be  drawn  to 
crush  them.  In  the  fields  where  they  termi- 
nate their  march  and  enter  the  earth  for  pupa- 
tion, great  benefit  has  been  fonnd  from  turning 
in  hogs  to  root  them  np'and  eat  them.  Sev- 
eral species  of  birds,  dragon  files,  caterpUlar 
beetlea,  and  ants  are  serviceable  in  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  army  worm.  The  most  efficient 
agents  in  the  prevention  of  its  increase  to  an  in- 
sufferable extent  are  the  several  parasitea  which 
prey  upon  it.  Foremost  among  these  is  a  fly, 
resembling  the  common  house  fiy  in  form,  bat 
larger— the  MtwMtaoiiiJtorii  (Walsh).  Itapop> 
ular  name  is  the  red-tailed  tachina  fiy,  denved 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  and  the  red 
lip  of  its  abdomen.  In  army-worm  invasions, 
these  flies  may  nsually  be  observed  hovering 
over  the  caterpillars  in  such  numbers  as  to  pro- 
dace  a  bumming  sound  like  that  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  end  alighting  upon  them  from  time  to 
time  to  deposit  their  ej^s,  which  are  attached 
by  a  cement  to  the  surface,  always  on  the  front 
segments.  These  eggs  hatching  shortly,  the 
grubs  from  them  enter  the  caterpillars,  feed 
upon  them,  and  thus  prevent  their  transforma- 
tion to  the  pupa  state.  Besides  this  service- 
able parasite,  six  other  species  are  recorded. 

ARKIH,  Hairj  Tea,  count,  a  German  states- 
man, bom  in  Ponierania  in  1824,  died  In  Nice, 
May  IS,  1883.  He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
who  at  that  time  was  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  early  entered  the  diplomatic  service. 
In  1864  he  was  envoy  to  Rome,  and  gained 
celebrity  by  his  atUtude  toward  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council.    lie  waa  summoned  to  Yers^ea 
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Id  18T1,  to  Eud  in  settling  terma  of  peMe  witb 
the  f^enoh,  and  look  a  leading  put  in  the  ne- 

Ktiationi  whioh  resulted  ia  the  Tre&t;  of 
ankfort.  In  Jnne,  18T2,  he  was  appmnted 
unbaaoador  to  Paris.  Differenoea  of  opinloQ, 
which  had  long  existed  iMtveen  him  and  the 
Oerman  chancellor,  led  to  his  recall  and  aa- 
■ignnient  to  Oonsttintinople,  in  April,  1874. 
The  pablication  of  bis  Boman  deapatobea 
oaDBed  his  dismissal  from  the  aerrice.  The 
pojemioal  diacoasion  to  which  he  challenged 
Prince  Bismarck  was  answered  by  his  prose- 
ontion  and  sentence  to  iinpriaonment  on  the 
charge  of  having  filched  state  documeota  from 
the  BTchivea  of  the  Oerman  einbaasf  at  Psria, 
He  had  previouslj  removed  himself  bevond 
the  jorisaictioa  of  the  German  ooarta.  An 
uiOBjrmoiiB  pamphlet,  in  whioh  he  sought  to 
traoe  evidonoes  of  the  personat  spite  of  the 
chancellor  in  hia  former  proaeontion,  led  to  a 
new  indictment,  and  his  seoteDce  to  five  jeors 
of  penal  aarritnde.  In  pamphlets  published  in 
ISTS,  he  criticised  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
Oerman  government  againat  the  Oatholio 
church,  argning  that  Proasia  ahould  have 
aimed  to  establiab  a  national  Catholic  chcrch 
in  Qermanj.  Afterward  he  deaired  to  return 
to  German;  and  stand  his  trial  for  high  trea- 
Bon,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  appoint  a 
new  trial. 


Strawberry  Farms,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9, 1886.  While 
lie  was  still  an  infant  his  parenta  removed  to 
lUinois,  where  bia  boyliood  was  passed  till  in 
1849  they  settled  at  Strawberry  Farms,  He 
showed  some  talent  for  drawing,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  a  por- 
trait painter  in  New  York.  But  he  soon  aban- 
donea  the  idea  of  becoming  an  artist,  and  de- 
voted himMlf  to  journalism  and  literature  as  a 
profession,  producing  stories,  poema,  sketches, 
and  art  criticisms  for  the  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. His  reputation  as  a  hamorist  was  won 
by  his  "  MoArone  "  papers,'whioh  were  begun 
in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and 
continued  in  that  and  other  periodioals  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  Hia  collected  poems 
were  published  postJiumously  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1866-'7),  with  a  memoir  by  William  Winter. 

iUIOLD,  ItiM  HewtN,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Hortwiok,  N.  Y.  Nov,  80,  1818.  He 
Studied  law,  settled  in  Chicago  in  183S,  be- 
came prominent  as  a  politician,  and  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  tlie  legislature,  lie  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1800,  and  re-elected  in  1863.  In 
1895-'6  lie  was  sixth  auditor  of  the  United 
States  treasury.  He  has  published  a  "  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln''  (Chicago,  1866),  and  "Life 
or  Benedict  Arnold  "(1879).  The  latter  work, 
while  aoknowledging  the  enormity  of  Arnold's 
treason,  is  in  other  respects  vindicatory  and 
laudatory.  The  author  claims  no  relationabip 
with  his  subjeot. 

iRKMD,  SihmI  Cimm,  an  American  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  12, 1831, 
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died  there,  Feb.  18,  1880.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  nnlverrity  in  1S41,  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge law  school  in  1840,  and  settled  in 
Providence.  After  travelling  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  Fast,  and  in  Sooth  America, 
he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  on  the  whig  ticket  in  1652,  and  again  in 
1861  and  1863.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace 
convention  of  18S1,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  entered  the  national  service 
in  command  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  lu  1662 
be  was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate  to 
Sll  out  the  term  of  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Simmons, 
ending  in  March,  1868.  He  published  numer- 
Oas  addresses  and  essays,  and  a  "  History  of 
Rhode  Wand  "  (3  vohi.,  New  York,  18a9-%0). 
IBTBDB,  ChMter  Alu,  twenty-first  president 
of  the  United  SWtes,  bom  in  Fairfield,  Vt, 
Got.  0, 18G0.  He  b  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man who  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
18,  published  "The  Antiquarian"  for  several 
years,  and  wuthe  author  of ''Family  Names" 

{New  York,  1867).  The  son  was  graduated  at 
Jnion  college,  Scheneotsdy^  in  1846,  taught 
school  in  Vermont,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1B58.  and  settled  in  New  York  city.  His  first 
notable  case  was  the  Lemmon  slave  case,  in 
which  he  was  the  attorney  for  the  people,  the 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  being  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  the  same  side.  They  maintained  that 
eight  slavea,  with  whom  Jonathan  Lemmon,  of 
Virginia,  attempted  to  pass  through  New  York, 
were  rendered  free  by  the  act  of  the  master  in 
voluntarily  bringing  them  into  free  territory; 
and  on  the  successive  t^>peals  this  view  was 
sustained.  In  1S&6  Mr.  Arthur  was  oounsel 
for  a  colored  woman  who  had  been  expelled 
from  a  street  car  in  New  York  because  of  her 
color,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against  the  com- 
pany, whereby  the  equal  rights  of  colored  peo- 
Ele  in  public  vehicles  were  established.  He 
as  been  widely  known  as  an  aotive  and  infln- 
ential  politician  from  the  first  organization  of 
the  republioan  party.  In  January,  1881,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan  engineer- 
in-ohief,  and  a  year  later  quartermaster  general 
of  the  state  forces,  holding  this  office  till  Jan. 
1, 1863.  He  conducted  the  duties  of  his  office, 
in  equipping,  supplying,  and  forwarding  the 
immense  number  of  troops  Aimished  by  hia 
state,  with  such  success  that  his  accounts  were 
audited  and  allowed  at  Waahington  without 
deduction,  white  those  of  some  of  the  states 
were  reduced  by  millions  of  dollars.  Tt  has 
also  been  said  that,  while  be  had  the  giving  of 
many  large  and  profitable  contracts,  and  the 
control  of  enormous  purchesee,  he  left  the  office 


meeting  of 

loyal  governors,  to  discuss  measures  for  pro- 
viding troops,  at  which  Mr.  Arthur  was  present 
by  invitation,  being  the  only  person  taking  part 
who  was  not  the  governor  of  a  state.  Many 
instances  are  related  of  the  notably  vigorous 
administration  of  his  military  office.  In  1868 
Qeo.  Arthur  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
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and  built  up  a  large  bawness  in  coUeotiDg 
claims  against  the  goverumeot.  He  sIbo  drafted 
manf  important  meaaares  of  legUlatioo,  and 
promoted  their  adoption  both  at  Washington 
and  at  Albany.  For  a  short  time  he  was  conn- 
Bel  of  the  New  York  board  of  tai  oommission- 
ers.  Meantime  he  took  an  active  part  in  local 
politics,  and  became  known  for  bis  skill  a:i  an 
organizer  and  manager.  He  was  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  from  November,  1871, 
till  Jnly,  18T8,  when  he  was  removed  hj  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  Two  special  committees  investi- 
Kted  Mr.  Arthur's  Bdmiuistration  of  the  col- 
itor's  ofBce,  and  reported  nothing  on  which 
a  charge  of  official  dereliction  could  be  based. 
Both  the  president  'and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  connection  with  his  suspension, 
acknowledged  the  purity  of  liis  official  acts.  A 
petition  for  bis  retention  in  office,  signed  by 
all  the  judges  of  the  New  York  conrta,  most  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  and  nearly 
all  the  importing  merchants  of  the  city,  waa 
eoppressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  himself.  The  only 
accusation  made  against  him  was  that  of  dis- 
regarding the  president's  order  in  respect  to 
active  participation  in  pcditioal  management. 
In  a  letter  to  Set^retory  Sherman  he  produced 
figures  showing  that  in  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration as  collector  of  New  York,  remov- 
als from  sabordinatA  offices  amounted  to  only 
2}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nomber,  against  an 
average  of  28  per  cent,  under  his  three  imme- 
diate predecessors,  and  that  b31  bat  two  ap- 


pointment! tn  one  hundred  to  important  pod- 
tioDS,  commanding  a  salary  of  {2,000  and  more, 
had  been  made  by  promotion  from  the  lower 
grades  of  the  service,  on  recommendation  of 
the  heads  of  bureaus.  After  his  removal  from 
office  he  resumed  his  law  practice.  The  re- 
pablioan  national  convention  which  met  in 
Chicago,  in  Jane,  1880,  nominated  Gen.  Ar- 
thnr,  without  opposition,  for  vice-president, 
and  he  was  elected  in  November.  In  the  con- 
test between  the  president  and  Senator  Conk- 
ling  in  regard  to  appointments  in  the  state  of 
New  Yoi,  the  vice-president  took  no  part, 
bat,  after  the  resignation  of  the  New  York 
senators,  he  went  to  Albany  and  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  effort  to  secure  their  re-elec- 
tion. On  the  death  of  Garfield,  Sept.  IB,  1861, 
Arthur  became  president.  Be  requested  tbe 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  retain  their  places ; 
but  Secretary  Windom,  of  the  treseury,  re- 
rigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  J.  Folger, 
of  New  York.  Subsequently,  Secretary  of  State 
Blaino  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  hj  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghnysen,  of  New  Jersey ;  Postmaster 
General  James  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  who  died  in 
office  in  1S8S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
C.Gresham,  of  Indiana;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  H.  Hnnt  resigned,  and  was  encoeeded 
by  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Attorney-General  Wayne  MacYeagh  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bei^amin  U.  Brewster, 
of  PennBylTania. 
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